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Effects of the economic crisis on agricultural production in Czechoslovakia. 

Agriculture in Czechoslovakia has been affected perceptibl}" by the world 
economic crisis The constantly increasing surpluses of agricultural products 
have had a ver}* great infiuence in lowering prices, as tariff protection of these 
products, especially farinaceous products, pigs and fats, was v^ery inadequate in 
Czechoslovakia, while the other countries, Germam, France, Italy, protected 
themselves more effectively. On the other hand, the export of the excess of 
Czechoslo\"ak agricultural products (sugar, barley , malt and timber) was checked 
in the importing States by the raising of their tariffs. These in certain cases had 
even assumed an almost prohibitive character, as for example those on malt and 
barle}’ in Germany, those on refined .sugar in England, etc. 

It should be noted that the effects of the world crisis have been much more 
marked in Czechoslovakia than in other States, as the various measures for counter- 
action of the agricultural crisis have been taken only after considerable delay, in 
view of the highly delicate political preliminary negotiations. In addition these 
measures fjr the benefit of agriculture were inadequate, on account of the strong 
political oppc^^ition evoked. The comparison betw’een the price levels and even, 
in a certain measure, betw’een the intensity of the agricultural crisis in Czechoslo- 
r^'kia and the crisis in other States, made on the basis of international statistics, 
givcn in the " Bulletin mensuel de I’Office permanent a Ea Ha3"e can only he 
approximate. These statistics include the wholesale prices, as compared with the 
pre-war prices, as well as the indices of cost of living, foodstuffs onh", calculated 
on the same basis. 

Assuming that, before the war, a certain quantit^^ of foodstuffs, say loo units, 
could be exchanged for a fixed quantity of cofnmodities, included in the general 
wholesale trade index (also loo units), it is possible to establish the ratio between 
prices of agricultural products and. those of other merchandise. Thus in Czecho- 
slovakia, in 1927, the index of the products contained in the wholesale index was 
979, while the index of foodstuffs was only 850. It follows that for this quantity of 
prewar food stuffs (100 units) only 87 units (850 -f- 979 x 100) can be obtained of 
these commodities included in the wholesale index, and not 100 as in 1914. The; 
wholesale index includes not merely the indices of industrial but also those of agri- 
ciiltural products, and the wholesale price indices of agricultural products correspondsi 
approximately to the index of food products or even are lower than this. The fact 
of the wholesale trade index being higher than that of food products indicates that 
the reason lies in the relative increase in the cost of manufactured goods. Th^ 
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prices of manufactured goods have thus risen in Czechoslovakia more than those 
of food, that is to say of agricultural products (i). 

If the purchasing power of foodstuffs in different countries is expressed, taking 
into account the wholesale price indices of the respective countries the results a# 
as follows: 

Assuming that in 1913 the price ratio was such that for 100 units of foodstuffs 
it was possible to purchase 100 units of commodities included under the wholesale 
trade index, it appears that in the course of recent years this quantity has under- 
gone the following changes : 



1927 

192S 

1929 

June 1930 

Poland 

. . . . 121 

II9 

126 

I2I 

United States .... 

. . . . 114 

no 

115 

II9 

Switzerland 

. . - . Ill 

108 

3 1 1 

120 

England 

. . . . no 

III 


122 

Germany 

. . . . no 

109 

112 

115 

Spain 

. . . . no 

105 

106 

107 

Italy 

.... 107 

105 

113 

121 

Canada 

.... 97 

IOC 

103 

no 

Hiingarv 

.... 95 

95 

103 

109 

Austria 

.... 90 

92 

94 

100 

Czechoslovakia .... 

.... S7 

86 

8S 

97 

France . 

.... 85 

87 

95 

III 


The effects of the economic crisis on agriculture in Czechoslovakia are thus 
especially pronounced. 

Even if the preliminary calculation mentioned is only of a purel}" approximate 
character, it shows that in Czechoslovakia price conditions are peculiarly unfavour- 
able to agriculture. These conditions are further aggravated by the relatively high 
customs duties protecting industrial production. During the inflation period 1919 
to 1921, the import duties were gradually raised to 20 to 30 times the pre-war rates, 
but at the time of deflation in 1922, when the Czechoslovak crown rose in relation 
to the dollar in the proportion of i to 3, protection became naturally weakened. 
The partial reduction of the tariffs on manufactured in the commercial treaties 
did not show results equally tangible, as these tariffs were lowered from 10 to 
30 times, while the customs protection of agricultural products up to 15 December 
1930 only amounted to seven times the pre-war value. 


(i) It is of course essential to take into account that there are included under the index of foodstuffs 
also rmported agricultural products, also that the methods of calculation of these indices differ according 
to the countr3% and that, r. g., under the Czechoslovakian wholesale trade index raw materials and 
Semi‘'manttfactured goods preponderate, so that if under that index the completely manufactured pro- 
ducts were shown, the final calculation for agriculture would be stall more unfavourable. 



The cause of the economic crisis thus lies in the continual fall in the price o: 
agricultural products which has occasioned a considerable diminution in the returns 
from agriculture, while the cost of the requisites for agricultural production and of 
the commodities required by the farmer in his household has not fallen in the same 
proportion. 

Prices of crop products have been since 1927 in a state of continual decline : 
from 1927 to December 1930 their fall was 40 per cent, on wheat, 5S per cent, on 
r^’-e, 30 per cent, on barley, 42 per cent on oats, 56 per cent, on peas, 30 per cent, 
on poppies, 88 per cent, on hops, 53 per cent, on potatoes and 18 per cent, on 
sugar beet. 

Prices of animal products^ already very low in I927> have undergone further 
considerable decline up to the end of December. Thus for example the price of fat- 
ted cattle fell between 1927 and December 1930 by g per cent., that of cows by 
8 per cent., calves by 10 per cent., pigs by 30 per cent., milk by 2 per cent., butter 
by 16 per cent, and the price of fowls by 7 per cent. 

The Price Calculation Section of the Institute of Farm Accountancy and Rural 
Economy has found a method of learning in a more convenient way the fluctuation 
in the prices of agricultural products included in its calculated indices. These show 
the efiects which the fall of prices had had on the farming receipts. The indices 
of the receipts for agricultural products show the average receipts of a farm belong- 
ing to the group of 5 to 20 hectares in the post-war years, assuming a constant 
annual sale quantity (i), measured on the basis of the average pre-war receipts 

The evolution of the indices since 1925 is shown in Graph I. 

Graph I. — Index of the Prices of Crop Products and Animal Products in Bohemia . 

(Average for 1913-1014 = 100). 



(i) The sales quantity was determined by enquiries made b3? the Institute of Fanu Accountancy i 
the period 1909 to 1913. , 
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The weighted index of prices received by fanners in Bohemia for crop products 
fell markedly in the course of the second half of 1925 the first half of 1926. 
The prices, in fact, dropped to seven and a half times the pre-war prices. The con- 
sequence of the fall of prices at that time was a strengthening of the customs protec- 
tion which came into force on 14 July 1926. This measure and in particular the 
fall of prices on the world market improved the prices of crop products, so that 
in 1927, the}” reached the amount of ten and a half times as much as the pre-war 
prices ; since the 1927 harvest, however, these prices have fallen steadily so that 
towards the end of December 1930 they stood at five and a half times tUe pre-war 
prices. Up to April 1929, the prices of crop products were more favourable than 
those of animal products. The prices of animal products fluctuated betw een seven 
and eight times the pre-war prices, but since May 1929 the prices of animal products 
h^ve been higher than those of crop produces and rose to eight and a half times the 
pre-war prices in the latter half of 1929. None the less they fell again and towards 
the end of 1930, they w^ere only six and a half times higher than the pre-war prices. 

The diminution of the receipts of the farmer since 1927 up to the end of December 
1930, due to the fall in the price of crop products y is 42 per cent.; for animal products 
it is 10 per cent. 

The decline in the total receipts of the farmer, due to the fall in prices since 1927 
up to the end of December 1930^ was on the average 27 per cent. 

While the receipts for agricultural products were suffering from the exceptional 
price fall, the expenses of the farmer have not similarly decreased y and it is here that 
the cause must be sought of the hea^^ losses he has incurred in the course of recent 
years. 

The indices of the expenses of the farmer, which like those of the receipts, are 
calculated in the Price Calculation Section of the Institute of Farm Accountancy 
and Rural Econom3q are shown in Graph II. 

Graph IL — Index oj the Prices of Agriciiltural Products {Receipts) and of the 
Means of Production [Expenditure) in Bohemia 


(Average 1913-14 ==: 100). 



The index of agricultural expenditure from 1927 to 1930 shows a slight rise, 
and it is only after 1930 that it fads a very little. 

While the agricultural receipts fall from 8.32 times the pre-war level in 1927 to 6.58 
times in 1930, that is to say hy 23 pet cenLy the a^iculiural expenditure during the same 



j)enod only jails from 9.33 to 9.03 times, that is to say, by 3 per cent With the pro- 
ceeds of his sales, the farmer buys a quantity which is steadily becoming smaller of the 
commodities he requires for his production. The exchange value of agricultural products 
for the requisites of agricultural production has fallen by 40 per cent, as compared with 
'pre-war conditions. 

This disparity of the prices of agricultural products and of farming requisites, 
assuming average harvests, amounts to almost 4.5 milliards of crowns for 1930. The 
farmer finds himself deprived of that sum, in favour of another party who would not 
have benefited tmder pre-war price conditions. 

If the disparity between the prices of agricultural prices and the means of agri- 
cultural production is considerable, agricultural receipts, in relation to prices of 
articles of consumption necessary to the farmer's household, are still more unsatis- 
factory. The high price of clothing in particular adds greatly to the expenses of 
farmers, as to the expenditure of all other classes of society. 

In December 1930 the prices for the clothing of a labouring family amounted 
to 9.37 times the pre-war prices ; and in the case of the farming family prices have 
gone up almost in the same proportion. Since his receipts have fallen, in conse- 
quence of the fall of prices, by December 1930 to 6.19 times the pre-war prices, the 
farmer is buying clothing at per cent, dearer than he is selling his products. 

The decline of farming income appears from the study of the results obtained 
by the Institute of Farm Accountancy and Rural Economy hy means of a system 
of double entry book-keeping, which it carries out for the farmers and which in- 
cludes about 300 closures of accounts per year : 



1925 

1926 

1927 

192S 

1929 

Farming income in *% • . . . 

100 

100 

109 

91 

74 

Family consumption in %. . . 

100 

102 

lOI 

102 

104 

Percentage increase (i) . . • . 

100 

74 

255 

— 

— 

Percentage decrease (2) . . . . 

— 

— 

— 

105 

480 


The decline in the farming income (including the labour of the members of the 
family) began in 1928 and increased in 1929. Since 1928 the growing expenses 
for family consumption are no longer covered by the diminishing farming income, 
so that the difference has to be covered by using up owned income, or in anj" case 
by noil-agricultural income. In 1930 conditions were still more unfavourable; 
but th^ precise figures have not yet been established b^^ the Institute pf Farm 
Accoimtancy and Rural Economy. 

In consequence of the opposition of political parties, the support of the policy 
of the stabilisation of the prices of agricultural products in the parliamentary 
committees has been inadequate. The rapid progress of the crisis outstripped the 
measures relating to customs protection. The present crisis, which became more 
serious towards the end of May 1929 and which continued to increase in gravity, 
was not met by any changes in the customs tariff until the summer of 1930 ; but 


(1) Farming income, after deduction for the consumption needs of the family. 

(2) Family consumption, after deduction of the fanning income ; the decrease is expressed in per- 
centage of the increase of 1925 which is taken as 100 per cent. 
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in consequence of the delay in the proclamation of the treaty with Hungary the 
arrangement made at that date could have no influence on the disposal of the 1930 
crop. The customs protection of 1926 which was comparatively trifling as regarded 
imported agricultural products could not have full effect on prices, on account of 
the introduction of import permits and export premiums granted under various 
forms in the countries of exportation. Even the additional duty of 16 December 
1930 imposed on live pigs has not checked the decline in the price of pigs, for in 
place of live pigs, pork is imported at much lower rates. 

Czechoslovakian foreign trade is feeling the serious consequences of the agri- 
cultural crisis in the considerable diminution in the surpluses of the principal agricul- 
tural products for export (Table i) and in the relatively small decrease in the quan- 
tity of farinaceous foodstxiffs, meat and fats, which had to be imported from abroad 
to provide for consumption needs (Table 2). 

TAnnB I. — Surpluses of Barley, MaU, Hops, Sugar and Timber Exported 

from Czechoslovakia. 



192? 

1928 

1929 

1930 



m truckloads 


Bariev 

16,970 

6,925 

12,164 

14,241 

Malt 

16,380 

15.549 

17.850 

18,342 

Barley and malt (i) • . . . 

38,264 

27.139 

35.369 

32,583 

Hops 

760 

581 

833 

902 

Sugar 

63,065 

83.526 

61,211 

58.639 

Timber 

288,810 

216,451 

123,994 

95.502 



m miUions of crowns 


Barley 

319-9 

133-5 

195.6 

177-3 

Malt 

474-9 

474.5 

501.8 

334.4 

Barley and malt ...... 

794-8 

608,0 

694.7 

511.7 

Hops 

423.0 

367.3 

168.1 

. II 4-5 

Sugar . . • 

1.498.3 

1,582.8 

1,034.0 

799.6 

Timber . 

904.2 

619.3 

284.4 

266.1 


Since 1927 the value of the export of barley and malt has diminished by 283 
iniiiion crowns, that of hops by 309 million Kc. that of sugar by 698 million 
and the value of timber by 638 million Kc, hence by nearly 2 milliards in all. 


(i) In t3i€ calculation of tlie export figure malt has been included in the barley; roo kgs, of malt 
3 = 130 kgs. of bariej". 



TabIvE 2. — Deficit of F arinaceous Products ^ Meats and Fats in Czechoslovakia 
which must he Imported from Abroad, 



1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 



in truckloads 


Wheat 

33.307 

29.888 

16,380 

28,861 

Wheat flour 

17,442 

17.445 

16,328 

18,921 

Wheat semolina 

149 

195 

191 

184 

Rye 

16,663 

10,263 

—5,302 

— 3;232 

Rye flour 

355 

418 

30 

— 9 

Farinaceous products Total (i) 

77.540 

67,886 

36,535 

55.00S 

Beef (2) 

555 

139 

1.520 

1,695 

Pork (4) 

6,091 

5.784 

6,214 

4.734 

Fats and bacon 

3.243 

3.154 

3,462 

2,701 

Meat products Total 

9.889 

9.077 

11,196 

9,134 

Butter 

60 

— 14(3) 

6 

I 

W^Tieat 

655-7 

in millions 

556.5 

of crowns 

2374 

326.3 

Wheat flour 

516.5 

486.5 

397-8 

412.5 

Wheat semolina 

4.6 

5-4 

4.8 

4-3 

Rye 

279-5 

177-4 

— 72.8 

—26.5 

Rye flour 

8.3 

lO.O 

0.6 

— O.I 

Farinaceous products Total . . 

1,464.0 

1,235.8 

567.8 

716.5 

Beef 

61.7 

9.1 

203.2 

211.8 

Pork 

634-9 

652.6 

713-3 

450.2 

Fats and bacon 

374-7 

343-6 

363-6 

260.5 

Meat products Total .... 

1.071.3 

1,005.3 

1,280.1 

922.5 : 

Butter ........... 

15-9 

— O.I 

2.7 

0.4 i 


(1) The flours are reckoned in grain (wheat 3rields 65 per cent., rye 70 per cent, of flour). ; 

(2) Including live cattle counted as meat (55 per cent,}. I 

{3) Figures with a negative sign attached ( — ) represent the surplus of exports over imports.: 
(4) Including live pigs cotmted as meat (So per cent.}. i 
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While the value of the deficits fell as between 1927 and 1930 by 912 million 
crowns, taking the principal agricultural products together, the value of the export 
surpluses of agricultural products fell by nearly two milliards. Hence the national 
economy of Czechoslovakia was impoverished by more than a milliard of crowns 
over this exchange of agricultural products. 

In the course of the present crisis, Czech agriculture is suffering much from the 
disturbance of conditions of income. The consequences of the price crisis in agri- 
culture appear in a way that causes anxiety in the trade balance, and the weakened 
purchasing power of the farmers has made itself felt finally in industry. Agri- 
cultural expenditure is estimated at about 10 milliards of crowns for farming 
alone and at 5.5 milliards for private expenses. 

The decrease in the purchasing power of the farmer has obliged him to limit 
his consumption of manufactured products for personal use (especially textiles) 
and of such farm requisites as can be done without for the time being. These are 
in particular new buildings, new machinery and repairs. With the accentuation 
of the crisis, farmers have also effected economies in respect of those means of pro- 
duction which, supposing good prices are obtainable for agricultural products, tend 
to increase the farm returns. Thus curtailment took place of the purchases of 
chemical fertihsers, concentrated stock feeds, etc. The effects of the agricultural 
crisis passed from industry directly concerned with farming, vn., the cheiffical fer- 
tiliser industry, farm machine manufacture, etc., to the other branches of industry 
as well as to trade. In consequence there were difficulties in payments and bank- 
niptcies ; the number of compositions wdth creditors rose from 2,148 in 1928 to 
4,296 in 1930. Owing to the limitation, and in some cases the disappearance of 
industrial production, all overtime work was limited, and the number of unem- 
ployed persons, especially among the industrial workers, rapidly increased. From 
34,341 unemployed in September 1929 it had become 104,543 in September 1930, in 
December 1930 it was 230,766 and towards the end of January 1931 it was 310,000, 
necessitating, apart from large sums given in allowances to the unemployed, con- 
siderable investments of funds in undertakings of the Public Administration, not 
without prejudicial results to the budget. On the other hand, the crisis brought about 
a diminution in the revenue of the State ildministration, in particular owing to the 
falling off of traffic on the railways and the lowering of revenue from direct taxes 
(the income-tax, tax on profits), from the tax on turnover and from certain of the 
indirect taxes. Owing to diminished incomes tax payers tend to fall behind in 
their payments, and transfers from one account to another become necessary. The 
most important vocational association Zemedelska Jednota ” (Union of Phrmers 
' of Czechoslovakia) has during the past year initiated various policies in the in- 
terest of the national economy involving consideration of the lowering the retail 
prices of all commodities, rents, taxes, etc., so as to renew" the con.suming capac- 
ity of agriculture, as being one of the most important factors in the economic 
life of Czechoslovakia. 

If the pre-war position of incomes, wages, taxes, wholesale and retail prices of 
every kind of commodity be considered as the result of the natural evolution and of 
the free play of forces which reacted on the moral and social pre-war conditions, and 
if it were desired to re-establish this balance of prices and incomes in gold parity 
of pre-war times, it would be necessary to increase the prices of agricultural products 
by 10 per cent, while the prices of the requisites of agricultural production must 
be lowered by a fifth and the prices of the farmer's own requirements by one-foxxrth. 
Taking other incomes and prices of additional commodities (see Figure 3) shoes 
stand at the pre-war index, while for food stuffs prices must be reduced by 7.5 



per cent., for household manufactured products by 24 per cent., clothing by 27 
per cent., cotton textiles by 33 per cent., coal and coke by 44 per cent., wages at 
Prague by 25 per cent, and taxes by 48 per cent. 

Since pre-war times considerable changes have been brought about by tech- 
nical and social development in the distribution among individual participants 
of incomes resulting from national production None the less comparison with 
the normal pre-war conditions is always a most useful means of adjustment of ideas, 
although not absolutely exact. Prices cannot be lowered without serious in- 
terference with the interests of private persons and groups. At the same time 
the necessity will arise for a considerable number of people to change tneir way 
of life and generally to correct their judgment on what is 01 is not indispensable 
in consumption, or on what represents a standard of life appropriate to the economic 
conditions or belonging to the class of ideas which have grown up since the war, 
the distinguishing note of which is the ardent desire to enjoy all forms of luxury 
and everything life can offer. 

The private person, as well as whole groups or the nation as a whole, will be 
obliged to adapt consumption to income. National income is merely^ the result of 
the production and of the economic position of the whole State. The Czechoslovak 
w^orker cannot compare his wages with those of the English or American worker, 
nor can the Czech farmer compare his income with that of the DanisU taimer, nor 
the hired worker his remuneration with that of the State employees in Western 
Europe, without taking Czech conditions of production into account. 

Natural development will always make it impossible for one class of the popu- 
lation to live at the expense of another class, for the economic system of a country 
is a complex of interdependent elements. Proof of this is seen in the effects 
which the consequences of the crisis in agriculture have on the spheres of industry 
and trade, as well as in the resulting check on development of all economic life. 

It is of course obvious that every one protects himself against the forces of 
devaluation from the moment that they impinge upon him. The farmer however 
had not lowered prices of his own will. 

It is certain that no group can escape this evolution, in the natural course of 
which the situation will adjust itself ; it is merely a question of the time taken. 

Where the process of devaluation is rendered more rapid, economic life will 
undergo a new birth, its stabilisation will follow immediately, new trade channels 
will open at home and abroad, and it will be possible to hope for a return of 
general well being. 

Prof. Dr. ViyAD. ErduIk 

Director of the Institute of Farm Accountmcy md Rural Economy 
of the Czechoslovakia Republic 


Effects of the Agricultural Crisis on Peasant Farms in Rumania. 

The peasant farms of Rumania provide an immense and varied material for 
study alike for the careful enquirer into the agricultural crisis as for the sociologist 
who desires to gain a more complete understanding of the mechanism of rural life. 

Probably in no other European country is there to be found so great a variety 
of peasant, or family, farms, such wide differences in social conditions and so many 
traces of forms of economic life which once were found in other countries. 

Although the Rumanian peasant farmer is the same in all the provinces of the 
country, and although the type found in the Apuseni mountains of Transylvania 
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does not differ from that of Southern Bessarabia, yet in organisation of farms, 
in their equipment and in the farming technique employed, differences are found 
mainly due to the differing social conditions under which these faims were pre- 
\dously worked. 

From the farms in the south of Bessarabia, situated in a dry climate with a 
rainfall of from 200-300 mm., and from those of the Dobruja on which cereal culti- 
vation has been carried on from very early times, to the farms of the Old Kingdom, 
and these of Banat, Transylvania and Bukovina, where intensive cultivation is prac- 
tised, a whole gamut of peasant farms is found differing from one region to another, 
and difficult to describe fully within the limits of the present article. It will be suf- 
ficient here to give a brief account of these farms and to illustrate the influence of 
the crisis on them. 


The new agrarian structure of Rotiania. 

A clear understanding of the present position of the farms of Rumania depends 
on a recognition of the fact that most of them are of recent date and that from being 
in 1916 a country of large estates, Rumania has become in the space of a few years 
a country of small holdings. 

It is obvious that the radical change in the agrarian structure has powerfully 
affected the organisation of farms in Rumania. Herein lies the mistake made by those 
who have judged Rumanian agriculture during the first post-war years by the num- 
ber of truck-loads of exported cereals, instead oi taking into account the immense 
social effort achieved by the country in effecting within, so short a time so funda- 
mental a transformation in agriculture. 

The observations that follow may form a basis for discussion alike for foreign 
economists and for those of Rumania who, although the small holding system was 
caught by the Crisis before it was fully constituted, are inclined to attack it and the 
agrarian reform to which it owes its existence. 

The fact is that while the agrarian structure of Rumania has changed, the for- 
mer attitude of mind and standard of judging of the return of Rumanian farming 
has not undergone modification. The majority of the studies published on Ruma- 
nian agriculture are confined to statements of the pre-war situation and comparison 
of it with that of the post-war period, with estimation of the value of Rumanian 
exports in 1914 and in the last few years. 

There is however nothing to prevent the 't/iew being advanced that within the 
space of a few years Rumania might cease to export some part of the principal com- 
modities previously exported and yet become a country with an intensive and 
scientifically managed agriculture. 

In spite of all the criticism which has been for some time past levelled at small 
ownership in Rumania, it is the opinion of the writer that the system, now in course 
of organisation, will result in the near future in a large gross return, higher than that 
formerly given b3’’ the large estate on the same area. With the object of verifying 
this assertion, the Rural Economy Section of the Rumanian Institute of Scientific 
Agricultural Researches has for some time been collecting data which will form the 
subject of a work of some length. Thfe studies published so far, in relation to the 
return from Rumanian agriculture, are unsuccessful on account of the method ap- 
fdied. In forming an estimate of this return all that is taken into account is the 
area under cultivation and the average crop. Which is of course lower in the case of 
the small holding. At the same time, the results of this method are wide of the mark 
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since it ignores the fact that on the small holding the average crop does not repre- 
sent the gross return, that the peasant farm makes admirable use of all residues and 
that on it is found the bulk of the livestock capital of Rumania, representing an 
important part of the national wealth. The peasant family is also left out of coimt. 
Rumania at the present time has 15 million peasants out of a total of 18 million 
inhabitants and the agrarian reform, in spite of all the criticisms it has undergone, 
has secured to the peasant famity the possibility' of better nourishment under better 
conditions. It is to this point that Rumanian theorists shotild direct their atten- 
tion, so as to ascertain the facts in regard to the post-w'ar standard of living of the 
Rumanian peasant and of the reason why Rumanian agriculture places less of its 
products on the market. This is a general summary of the situation which is the 
result of small ownership and of the too hasty criticism w'hich has been levelled at 
the system. 


The infexjence op the Crisis. 

In regard to the effects of the crisis in Rumania, it so should first be explained 
that apart from large and medium-sized holdings, peasant farms are divided into 
the following large groups : 

{a) peasant farms of the plain, situated in Mimtenia, Oltenia, Moldavia, Bes- 
sarabia and the Dobruja, and growing cereals exclusively ; 

(6) peasant farms of the hill regions, growing vines and fruit trees ; 

(c) peasant farms of Banat, Transylvania and Bukovina growing crops on an 
intensive system and engaged in stock farming for profit ; 

{d) mountain farms. 

The large farm, organised in the Old Kingdom with a view especially to the pro- 
duction and sale of cereals (wheat, maize, barley and oats), has been severely hit by 
the crisis. While prices of cereals have fallen in an extraordinary way, prices of 
labour, of industrial products, taxes, export duties, transport rates, etc. have re- 
mained up to the spring of this year at the former level. 

The large farms of Transylvania w^hich are mainly engaged in breeding and mar- 
keting of live stock and live stock products, have been less afiected by the crisis ; 
live stock prices, especially in Transylvania, remained up to the autumn of 1930 at 
a satisfactory level and the fall has not been so abrupt as that which took place in 
cereal prices. 

In the case of the small or peasant farms, the crisis has been felt according to 
the extent to w'hich the farm was dependent on paid labour and on the market, 
and according to the cropping system followed. 

Thus the peasant farming of the Old Klingdom has a semi-family^ character and 
a cropping system which is exclusively^ cereal. The capitalist farm imdertakings 
are found only in the neighbourhood of the large centres. The production of the 
greater number of the peasant holdings of the Old Kingdom is in the first instance 
for the family requirements. Relations with the market are due rather to the obli- 
gations imposed on the farmer by the State than to the immediate needs of 
the family, since the main requirements in food and clothing are covered by the pro- 
ducts of the farm itself. The post-war y^'ears when cereal prices Were good (8 lei 
per kg, of wheat and 6 lei for other cereals) were very favourable to peasant families. 
This is the explanation of the great progress which took place in the country 
districts over a certain period in regard to luxury, clothing in the town style, the de- 
sire to send the children to school, etc. Subsequently however owing to the\:risis the 
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ambitions of the peasant, always modest, have greath^ shrunk. The peasant fanii 
of Rumania has endea\oured to adapt itself to this crisis The peasant family has 
still further reduced its relations with the market ; clothing has been simplified, 
the dietary is now based solely on the products of the farm, and mone\ is no longer 
invested in the farms. 

There can be little doubt that the low price of cereals has not greatly affected 
— from the point of view of the farm book-keexnng — the income of the peasant 
farms. Side by side with the decrease in the value of the gross return, expendituie has 
been reduced and since on the majority of Rumanian peasant farms the lalrour is 
mainly the contribution of the family, the farming income has become adapted to 
the crisis. It is however only from the standpoint of accountancy that the situation 
is in any way satisfactory ; viewed in its actuality it is more jDainful. The greater 
number of peasant farms exhaust themselves in the endea\ our to pay debts contraci-ed 
in the course of the years of ap^oarent plenty, so that any small profit gained has to 
go towards the paxmrent of interest. It might be urged that the fact that the majority' 
of the peasant farms have debts at the present time is a proof of close relations witli 
the markets, and that in consequence these farms have a capitalist character. Most 
of these debts however are not debts of investment, but were contracted for con- 
sumption or for purchase of land The peasant who gained independence as the result 
of the agrarian reform proceeded to certain unproductive expenditure. New he 
is recalled to reality by the crisis. Although the Rumanian peasant possesses an im- 
mense power of adaptation to economic difiiculties, the depression of the prices of 
agricultural products makes it impossible for him to pay even the interest on debts 
incurred during the period 1923-29. 

From the latter; year onwards the debts have increased automatically owing 
to the fact that interest pa3rments have not been made at the due dates. Undoubt- 
edly it is for this reason that the effects of the crisis have been so far-reaching. 
In order to meet this liabilities, the peasant farmer has abstained from introducing 
any kind of improved methods into his farming procedure. If the farm produced 
at the present time at least 200 kg. of cereals more per hectare, the situation might 
improve, especially as an increase in production could be easily obtained wdth the 
existing farm stock merely by means of the application of a more scientific method 
of cultivating the soil. So as to meet the obligations contracted in the past, the 
Rumanian peasant continues to reduce his standard of living. But the reduction 
or stagnation in the consumption of town and industrial products seriously endan- 
gers the position of trade and industry. As an example there may be taken the 
agricultural industrs^ of sugar manufacture. The Rumanian peasant was not a 
great consumer of sugar, and now^ this consumption is still more reduced, with the 
result that the sugar factories have been obliged noticeably to reduce the area under 
sugar beet. 

In the Banat, Transylvania and Bukovina, the crisis has had less effect on these 
farms of the plain than in the Old Kingdom and in Bessarabia, as there is more mixed 
farming, and owing to the prevalence of stock farming it is possible to turn to ad- 
vantage the greater part of the agricultural products. In addition prices of animal 
products have fallen less than those of cereals. Taking as basis the year 1912 ™ 
100, the price movements of the following cereals and animal products, f. o. b., are 
shown by the indices as follows : 
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1928 1929 


Oxen . . . 

. . 5224 

5385 

Cows . . - 

■ • 6533 

7288 

Pigs . . . . 

. SS61 

8396 

Eggs . . . 

. • 5S09 

5659 

Wdieat . . . 

• • 4877 

4176 

Maize. . . . 

. . 566S 

3761 

Barley . . . 

• ■ 4391 

3156 


1930 


I 

ir 

III 

IV 

5336 

4226 

3720 

3413 

6798 

5766 

5066 

4955 

6116 

6600 

5300 

5060 

4898 

4239 

39^5 

3827 

3358 

3117 

2716 

1872 

2867 

2645 

2470 

1812 

2426 

1920 

1458 

1440 


It will be seen that at the end of 1930 the prices of cereals were lower as compar- 
ed with those of animal products. In consequence grassland farms and those 
with mixed farming have undoubtedly done better in regard to returns, although 
in this year 1931 the effects of the crisis are being felt still more widely and even in 
the sphere of animal production. 

The fall in the prices of cereals has been of considerable advantage as regards the 
feeding of the populations of the hilly and mountainous regions. On the other hand, 
the price of horticultural products has remained up To 1931 at a more favourable 
level The position of vine-growers and fruit-growers has been perceptibly im- 
proved by the reduction of manufacture of alcohol from cereals, a problem which 
has aroused much public discussion in the course of the last few years. The 
prospects for the trade in wine in 1931 are not favourable. It must not be forgotten 
that a much more intensive farming is required for vine cultivation, and that re- 
turns are much alfected by the heavy labour requirements. 

In Transylvania, as in the hilly and mountainous regions, the crisis has been in 
the same way aggravated by the existence of debts. The latest enquiry under- 
taken hy the Section of Rural Economy of the Rumanian Institute of Agricultural 
Research in relation to 60,000 farms shows that the indebtedness is as follows per 


hectare ; 

1. Transylvania 4>S33 lei 

2. Bessarabia ITI 7 

3. Moldavia 3,218 » 

4. Bukovina 11,024 

3. Dobrudja 3,933 » 

6. Muntenia 3 > 5 i 3 » 

7. Oltenia 6,061 » 


Rumania . . . 3,218 lei 

For an average indebtedness of 3500 lei per hectare, the interest amounts 
to 700 lei per hectare. This sum is a serious burden on peasant farms the average 
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gross income of wMch is 2000 lei per hectare. It would thus appear that 35 per cent, 
of the gross income is absorbed by the interest, but in 1928 however the gross in- 
come per hectare was from 6000 to 7000 lei, and the interest charges thus represented 
from 10 to II per cent. It is in the play of these figures that there lies the whole 
effect of the present crisis on the peasant farms of Rumania. 

Immediately after the agrarian reform, the pleasant farm was absorbed into the 
market system and at the moment when this type of farming was beginning to assume 
a certain solidity the crisis occurred. Apart from these obligations previously con- 
tracted the peasant farms could easily and quickly adapt themselves to the crisis. 
Considerable efforts have been and still are being made by the State to raise the level 
of the returns of peasant farming with a view to solving the problem of agricultural 
debts. 

From the enquiry made and from personal contact with the farmers it appears 
that it is not the fall in the prices of cereals which is their main anxiety, but the fact 
that while these prices fall, the standard of living is lowered only with difficulty. 

If the Rumanian State achieves the realisation of the plan established by it 
in view of the remedying of agricultural indebtedness, it is certain that, in spite of the 
world crisis, the peasant farms will recover their power of adaptation and production. 
This great army of workers will be in a position to toil with profit, and in Rumania 
as in other cotmtries, at this stage in the development of agriculture, it will be clear 
that small ownership and the peasant farming class still remain the economic and 
social basis of the national life. 


Dr. ISTlCOUAS CORNATZEANU 


PART II. 

Some Results of the Comparative Statistical Study of Farm Accountancy Data 
in Certain Countries for 1927-28) [continued). 

The positive contribution of the first '‘Recueie,” 

(a) General. 

In the study of the results that, in spite of difficulties in compilation, it has 
been possible to obtain, the countries will in the first instance be treated in order. 
An attempt wiU then be made to calculate and to compare the general averages 
for each country, all the data being grouped according to .country and in serial 
order. So as to render the tables more illuminating, groups will be established 
according to the amount of the gross return, between 600 and 650 francs, be- 
tween 650 and 700 francs per hectare and so on. This will show which farms have 
given the highest and which the lowest xetums. The study of the gross return and 
of the farming expenses will lead on to the study of the net return which is the margin 
between the two, as well as to that of the profit or loss on the total farm assets, that 
of the social income and that oi the family labour earnings. 

(b) The Gross Return and the Farming Expenses. 

By gross return is meant the total increase in value obtained in one year 
through transformation, exchange and revaluation, and by faming expenses is meant 
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the total amoiant of the labour costs, including a fair wage claim for the labour of 
the members of the farm family, cash pa3unents for current expenses and contribu- 
tions in kind from the farmer towards farm expenses, including also taxes, decrease 
in supplies and in unexhausted cultivation values, and depreciation charges. By 
adding to the figure thus obtained the interest on capital engaged, the cost of 'pro- 
duction is obtained. 

On Table V it ma^^ be noted that the farming expenses follow the same ascend- 
ing course as the gross return. The farms on which the gross return is highest 
are also those that have engaged in most expense to obtain it, and the variations 
in the expenditure are correlated with those in the intensity of the farming. This 
tendency appears in each of the countries under consideration. 

In England, the gross return and the farming expenses of the mixed farms, in 
Yorkshire, for which data have been suppHed by the Leeds ofidce, are double those 
of the grass producing farms of the same region, and the farms growing field crops 
show a gross return of about 8o gold francs per hectare higher than that of the mixed 
farms. Taking the totals only, it is surprising to note that the gross return of the 
eight Newport farms is double the average gross return of the Yorkshire farms. 
This difierence is due to the fact that on the farms of the Newport area, cattle farm- 
ing, the predominant branch of farming in both regions, is more intensively carried 
on. The gross return from the breeding and the sale of slaughter stock of the New- 
port farms amounts to 375.93 gold francs per hectare, while that of the Leeds farms 
is only 61.07 francs per hectare. The following groups of expenditures are 
equally significant. 


Expenditure on stockfeeds Newport 219.73 fr. per ha 

» )) Leeds 116.77 

Taxes Newport 116.49 » 

)) Leeds 14.19 » » » 


In addition the Newport farms produced potatoes to the value of 25.86 gold 
francs per hectare, and sugarbeet to that of 54.86, while these crops were not grown 
on the Leeds farms. At Newport the farming expenses amount to 70 per cent! 
of the gross return, and at Leeds to 82 per cent. 1 

The same tendency is observed in the Netherlands, Gross return and farming 
expenses are higher on the mixed farms than on the grazing farms, and higher stilj 
on the dairy farms in the sandy areas. ! 

In order to give a clearer idea of the tendencies appearing on the farms of th^ 
difierent regions of Germany, the farms will be entered on graphs (seepp. 218-219) ani 
the influence will thus be more clearly showm of the system of farming and of th^ 
region on the amount of the gross return and on the farming expenses. ; 
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Graph I. — Gross return per hectare of 36 German farm by size classes 
of gross return nsmg hv 50. 




— farms on \vhich grass pioduction and cattle laising aie the main features 


n gro\%ing cereals* 

» potatoes 

)i » sngarbeet 

B tubred. 


p. 0. 

= Eastern Prussia 


W. s. d. 

= Wurtteniberg 

unfavourable situation 

N. 

= North 


W. s. m. 


medium » 

B, 

= Bavaria 


W. s. f. 

= » 

favourable » 

S, 

— Silesia 


C. 

~ Centre. 



N. O. ==> North West 

N. B. — In the Sector 400/450 instead of S, S. N. N., read B. S. N. N. 


400 / 450 
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Graph II. — • Fayjning ex:pe}ies of 36 G&ymaii fcir^ns by size clixsses of 
the amount of the fanning expense.^ rising by 50. 




farms on which stock futnimL' is predominant 
==L. )) cuitivatins cereals 

= » » potatoes 

= » sugar beet 

» mixed 


p. o = Kastem Prussia. 

N. ==- North 

N. O. “ North West 

W. s ( 1 . — Wuiltcniberg, unfavourable situation 

W. s. in. — >' medium » 


W. s. f. = Whrttemberg favourable situation 

B. — Bavaria 

= Silesia 

C. — Centre. 
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The two preceding diagrams may be combined and expressed as follows. 


Famis 

Farming expenses 

j Region 

j Gro:^ Return 

Region 

A 



i 


On which grass incl forage 
production and stcx'kfarm- ^ 
mg are predominant 

the low’er ranges | 

; 

Fasten! Prussia, 
North 

Sile68a ! 

Bavaria. j 

the low Cl ranges 

Fasten! Pnnsi,i, 
North, 
ySlksi!!, 
liavana 

Growing cereals . . . 

~ 

North 

Bavaria 

1 — 

North 

Growing potatoes . ... 

B 

1 

1 


i 

1 

I Fasteni l^russia. 
North 

On which grass mcl. forage 
production and stock farm- 
ing are predonunant 

medium ranges ! 

! i 

North-West, ■ 

Centre, 

Bavaria ■ 

medium ranges 

North-w'Cst, 

Centre, 

Bavana 

Growing potatoes . 

- 

North 

- 

North 

Growing cereals . 

] 

i 

Bavaria, 

Silesia 

— 

Bavana, 

Silesia 

Mised 1 

c 


Wuittemberg (unfa- 
1 vourable and me- 
dium situation) 

- 

Wurttemberg (unfu- 
votirable and me- 
dium situation). 

i 

Growing potatoes . . 

the higher ranges 

Silesia 

the higher ranges 

Silesia 

Growing cereals . 

i 

1 Silesia 

i Centre 

1 

1 

* Silesia 

Centre 

Growing sugarbeet 

- ! 

j Centre 

- 

Centre 

Mixed '* 


[Wiirttemberg favonr- 
j able situation 

1 


Wiirttemberg ( favour- 
able sittxation). 


In Austria, the gross return and the farming expenses follows the same regular 
ascending curv^e as the degree of intensity of the farming. Farms on which forest 
land predominates, and alp pasture land farms, both of an extensive cliaracter, have 
only small expenses and the gross returns are very low : grass producing farms with 
or wihout alpine pasture and better situated obtained a gross return double that of 
the preceding types ; the highest gross returns (three times that of the grassland farms 
with or without alpine pasture and five times that of the farms where forest land pre- 
dominates and of the alp pasture land farms) have been obtained from vine growing 
farms of an essentially intensive character. 

There is little difference between the results of the farms of the four regions of 
Hungary where conditions differ little from one region to another ; the farms of 
Hungary as a whole are characterised by the cultivation of wheat. The percentages 
of the distribution of cultivated lands are as follows (see Recueil p.) : 



Fields 

Meadows 

Pasture lands 

Vineyards 

Gardens 

Total 

Peasant farms 

84.20 

! 7.74 ' 

5.11 

2.23 

i 0.72 

100— 

Medium-sized farms ...... 

83.0X 

4.54 

! 10.02 

1.43 

1.00 

100— 

Barge farms 

752.67 

I 7.30 

1 

> 0.66 

0.47 

100— 



Percentages of the arable area * 



1 i 

j Cereals 1 
and root crops 1 

Industnal 

crops 

Forage crops 

1 

' Faliovr 

1 

Total 

Peasant farms 

i 

82 40 ! 

1 51 

1 ; 

13.14 

2 95 

100 — 

Meduim-sized farms . . . 

i 75.31 

6 10 

1 18.10 

0 40 

100— 

Parge farms ... 

72 71 i 

5.10 

1 20.75 

1.44 

1 100— 


By regions the percentage of the arable area is as follows : 


Region 

Cereals | 

and root crops i 

1 

Industrial 

crops 

1 Forage ciops 

1 i 

\ 

Fallow 

' 1 

Total 

Great Plain 

! 





peasant farm . . 

84.70 j 

1 71 ! 

' 10 — 

3.59 

100 

medium-sized farm 

75.19 ' 

8.45 

16.30 ; 

— ; 

100 

large farms. . 

76 24 ; 

7.27 

1 14 70 

1 79 

100 

Transdannbia ■ 




\ 1 


peasant farm 

83.31 1 

0.23 

\ 1 5.42 

‘ 1.04 

100 

medium-sized farm 

75 13 1 

4 09 

1 19 96 

i 0.82 

100 

large farms 

I 69 75 

1 

2 84 

26.67 

\ 

0.74 

100 

North • 

1 1 

i 1 


\ 

1 ! 


peasant farm . . . 

76.61 

2.87 

! 16 13 

i 4.89 

100 

medium-sized farm 

; 75 93 , 

4.24 

19 25 

1 0.68 

100 

large farms ... 

7187 , 

1 i 

5 91 

10 64 

2 5S : 

100 


The large farms keep more land under pasture and in forage crops than do the 
small farms ; the}’ imdertake breeding of pigs and sheep as shown by the following 
figures : 




Head of livestock per hectare 



Horses 

and work uxen 

1 r. ! 

j Dairy cows j 

Pigs j 

Sheep 

Pca&aiit farms 

I 2.52 




Medium-sized farms ... . . 

148 

0-94 ' 

4.36 i 

466 

Targe farms 1 

1 1.35 

0.75 1 

1 1 

4.29 1 

1 

8.93 


The large farms appear to be more many-sided and complex but'not so much 
so however as to make them essentially different* 

The farms in the immediate neighbourhood of Bucarest are not sufficiently 
numerous to be representative and hence the results relating to Rumania can only 
be mentioned here with reservations, but seem none the less to be very significant. ' 
The striking fact is the low percentage which expresses the relation of the j 
farming expenses to the gross return. This percentage which in other countries is f 
not far from loo, in Rumania does not exceed 6o. The following comparative ^ 
figures in gold francs per hectare indicate the same tendency : ' 


! 






Faboiir cost 

Current farm 

Depreciations 

Farming 




per ha 

I expenses per ha 

per ha 

expenses pei hji. 

Norway . . 


1 

419 53 

' 142.50 


802,12 

Denmark 


. i 

376 05 

' 636 54 

(I) 2 78 

1,014 37 

Switzcrlaud 



586.14 

353.84 

1 5j,71 

1 ,005 69 

Austria . . . 


j 

1.59 92 

; 77.22 

15 14 

252 iiS 

Finland . 


1 

l'>0 27 

1 116.90 

39 38 

3;{2*64 

DaU la 


• 1 

01 01 

1 46 54 

— . 

137 55 

Kstoiua 


1 

94 47 

1 30 07 

14 55 

148.09 

Rumania (:] 







{a) ... . 



9.13 

4 31 

1.12 

(3) 14 56 

ib) 



85 00 

51.15 1 

10 00 

14!K{.3 

{c) ... . 



142.43 

142.35 1 

17 32 

302 10 


(1) Amortisation charges on horses. 

(2) {a) Forest farms; (b) fanns growing cereals m Dobruclja ; (i) farms growing cereals in the neighbour hoc i<] oi 
Bncarest 

f3l If the farming expeiihes are calculated per hectare of area excluding foiests, the figuie of 1:0,64 gold francs per 
ha is'^obtauicd , if calculated per hectare exciufhng forests and pasturelands, 45 46 gold francs ptr ha. The forests rcpie- 
sert 129 47 per cent , and the forests with pasturelands 67 98 per cent of the total area 


The Rumanian farms having a large proportion of woodland have extremely 
low farming expenses. The fanning expenses of the two cereal growing groups those 
in the Dobruja and those in the neighbourhood of Bucarest reach the level of those 
in Austria, Finland, Latvia and Estonia, where however the farming expenses are 
from 500 to 800 gold francs per hectare below those of the Swiss, Norwegian and 
Danish farms. This well marked difference between the results of the Western coun- 
tries and those of the East will be found throughout. The comparison of the gross 
returns shows the same tendencies . 


Country 

Gross return in gold | 

! francs per heidare j 

Pays 

1 Gross return in gold 

1 francs per hectare 

Norway 

! 

. i 952 30 1 

Fstonia . 

1 

1 

1 168,15 

Denmark . 

, 1075.44 ! 

1 Rumania • 


Switzerland . ... 

1219 67 ] 

1 

1 

Austria . 

. ( 314.64 1 

{a) . . 

(1) 40.57 

Finland 

, 401 45 1 

ib) 

i 245.84 

Ratvia . 

. . 1 156.11 

Id 

.... 537— 


(1) Gross return pei lia of area not including forests =: ^7.52 

» » )' 3) ) j> excluding forests and grazing land == ic6 CS 

These figures show that the results of these forest farms are not favourable, even if calculated per hectare of cul- 
tivated area. 


No less interesting is the comparison of certain characteristic returns of the 
three types of Rumanian farms (gold francs per ha.) : 

Rumania : 



Beaus 

Tobacco 

Horses 

Cattle 

(<*) 

. , . . — 

— 

0.76 

19.03 

(6) . . . . 

. . . . — 

— 

— 

11.64 

(d . . . . 

. . . . 36.26 

2.83 

73-62 

232.99 

(including dairy product; 

224 - 33 ) 



With all due reserve certain analogies nia\‘ be drawn from these figures with the 
conditions described by Thlinen w^hen he formulated his theory of the “ isolated 
State It may be admitted that Bucarest is the most important centre on which 
converge all the lines of communication. The distant farms have few or no horses 
and the capital does not seem to serve as a market for their products : farms situated 
in the immediate neighbourhood of this centre have considerable expenses in connec- 
tion with transport by their own carts, etc , of the milk supplied and even of certain 
vegetables and tobacco. 

As regards Finland and Sweden, no specially marked tendencies appear from 
the study of the results of the farm types and regions shown in Table V. But pass- 
ing on to Denmark there is a striking influence exercised by the size of the farms on 
the results. The gross return and the farming expenses increase as the average area 
decreases, and the same is the case with Switzerland. 

The numerous characteristics of Polish agriculture cannot find full expression 
in a limited table which does not contain enough data and in w^hich the large farms 
are not showm. It is however possible, as for other countries, to throw light upon 
the general tendencies. '' It may wnth justice be said as quote a paragraph from 
the article in this Revien' entitled “ Fnquiry into the Economic Conditions and the 
Profit Capacity of the Peasant Farms in Poland'" (i) that the figures in Table V 
would appear quite other if Polish agriculture had been able to develop in the eco- 
nomic and social conditions, and under the legislation, of a single State. For example, 
the difierence between the degree of productivit}" of the departments of the West and 
the East wmuld be the other way ; the results of the agriculture of this latter region, 
wEich has an excellent soil, remain far below^ the level of those of the West where 
agriculture has been able to reach a much higher level, in spite of less favourable 
natural conditions 

(c) General Averages of Gross Returns and Farming Expenses 
in gold francs per ha. 

The weighted averages calculated of the results of the countries so far review- 
ed, are shown by means of Graph III : 

Apart from certain modifications due to special conditions, the position occupied 
b3^ each countr}" is this diagram will be fairW closed' maintained, the countries of 
Western Europe coming first with more favourable results while those of the East 
give less favourable results, except for Czechoslovadia wEere the earning capacity 
is among the highest. Switzerland stands at the head with a gross return of some 
140 gold francs higher than that of Denmark. To attain the same results, Den- 
mark would have to engage in higher labour costs and farming expenses than would 
be required in Switzerland. In Germany the earning capacity is still more un- 
favourable : the gross return is not enough to cover farming expenses. Norway is 
one of the countries with most intensive farming and the earning capacity is one of 
the best. As regards the Netherlands reference should be made to the reserves for- 
mulated (see p. 169 of Review, June 1931) in Part I of this article in which gross 
return and farming expenses of the most important farming systems in certain 
countries were compared. The averages however show that an intensive cultivation ' 
characterises the farms of the Netherlands, but that the level of the farming ex- 
penses nearly attains that of the gross return. Average gross returns have been ob- 
tained by Sweden, Germany and England ; after that gross return and farming ex - 1 
penses diminish rapidly in the following order : Finland^ Poland, Austria, Hungary,' 


(i) Cf. hiUrnational Review of AgncuHwc, Part II. May 1929. 
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Graph III. — Gross Return {in white) and Farming Expenses {in black) 

%n gold francs per ha. 
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Estonia, I^atvia and. Rumania where they fall to 8o and 40 gold francs per ha. re- 
spectively. 

The two following tables, based on figures taken from the International Year- 
book of Agricultural Statistics also reflect the tendencies shown in the diagram of 
gross return : 


Table VI. — Production per ha. (i) in quintals. 
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Country 

' 

Switzerland . . 

Denmark ... 

Norway . . . . . 

Sweden ... . 

Germany . . . . 

Finland . .... . . 

Poland .... . . ... 

Austria .... ... 

Himgary .... 

Estonia ... . . 

Latvia 

Rumania .... . . 


K 


{r) The figures are taken from the Inlemalioiial Ycaf-)xx>k of AgiieiiHurnl BlatlsticB. ( 2 ) Mm/t. 



Tabi,k VII — CnltivahU Area in percentages in 1927/1028 
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{i) Xhe first series fot eacit country is taken from the International Yearbook of Agricultural Statistics, the second from the “BecuHl de statistique — (2) Under fallow in 
Poland are incfaded the crops for green manuring and all grazing on arable laud. — (3) Including maize 19.31. — (4) Including maize 9.44 — f;) Including maize 33.09. — 
(6} Induding maize 20.01, — {7) Peasant farms only. (6) The figures for Pnmania refer to the year 1926-29. — {9) Apart from pasturelands which are included with the other 
lands of a total area of 22.564.073 ha. — {10) Apart &om pasture lauds which are included in the forests of a total area of 24.583,721 ha. 
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In Tables VI and VII, the countries have been grouped in the same order as 
in Graph III, with a view to facilitating the comparison of the three tables. In this 
way are obtained tendencies which are very closely in agreement, and the character 
of the agriculture in the countries under consideration is well defined. The figures 
in black type on both tables indicate high yields of important crops. 

If a countr^^ be taken at random and if the figures for two successive years are 
compared, it will be noted that the differences are insignificant. The following are, 
for example, the figures obtained for Sweden : 


Percentage of arable area. 


1 

1 


Percentage of arable 

area 


r 

taken from the Yearbook 

taken from the 
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1927 1 

19 2 S 
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fill 
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1 6.L2 ^ 
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1 6 30 
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45.06 

43.80 

Potatoes 

171. 

3 75 

6 26 

6 20 

Sugar beet . 

I.IO 

1 15 



Other ro.;t crops 

2.88 

2 82 

4 2b 

1 47 

Toim. root crops 

7 74 

7 72 

10 46 

1070 

ludustucl erc>p^ 

0 01 

0 02 





Artificial arassland 

42 22 

42 70 

38 07 

30 1'^ 

Fallow and other . 

s.S 

8 27 ; 

6 41 

6.31 

TU£AL 

10(1-- 

100 — 

100 — 

100 — 


The very high percentages, in relation to the arable area, of artificial meadows 
in Switzerland, Norway and Sweden, of fodder beet in Denmark, as well as the high 
returns obtained per hectare all show the intensive character of the farming on 
the farms primarily engaged in these countries in dairy production. In Denmark, 
in Nonvay and Sweden, barley and oats are largeh^ used in stock feeding. Den- 
mark the country in which the percentage of cultivable lands is the highest, and 
in consequence the one in which cultivation is most intensive. The average gross 
return is only 140 gold francs lower than that of Switzerland which has more com- ^ 
plex farm undertakings on which fruit-growing, vine-growing or special branches 
are successful owing to climatic conditions. The proportionate value of animal 
production to the total gross return is in Switzerland 65.50 per cent, and in Den- 
mark 86.97 per cent. The proportion of the gross return represented by vine-growing 
in Switzerland is 2.36 per cent., that by orchard-growing, 7.15 per cent., and by other 
various branches 14.52 per cent.; in Denmark, vine-growing and orchards contribute . 
nothing to the gross return, and other branches only 5.16 per cent. {See pp. 168 and 
169 of the Rectieil). 

In Switzerland, the preponderating subsidiary crop is wheat, in Sweden rye. , 
Tike the four countries mentioned above, Tinland, Estonia and Tatvia also base , 
their rotation system on artificial meadows and like Sweden they grow oats and bar- ^ 
ley in the second line. But in the scale of returns, Einland is nearly at the level of 
Sweden, while Tatvia and Estonia fall far below. The agriculture of these two latter , 
countries is more extensive, as is shown by the very high proportion reserved for fal- [ 
low, natural meadows and pasturelands. The per ‘ hectare production shovm for i 
Austria refers mainly to the regions of Tower Austria, so that if a true comparison 
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is to be made between it and that of other countries, it is necessary to make a slight 
correction, taking into accotmt the fact that in the whole of the country the area oc- 
cupied by the natural grasslands and the pasturelands of the mountainous regions 
represents more than half of the area of the cultivated land, which explains why, 
in the scale of gross returns, Austria falls among the lower groups. As to Poland, as 
the note to Table VII shows, 15 per cent, nearly of the cultivable area seix^es as pas- 
turage, so that the proportion of natural grasslands and pasturage should be increased 
in the table by 15 per cent. Hungary is characterised by the production of wheat 
(30 per cent.) on which the return is not remunerative. On the other hand, the culti- 
vation of maize, although not on a large scale, it is true, gives a return as high 
as that obtained by Norway, Sweden and Germany for other cereals. Rumania is 
also characterised by the cultivation of maize and wheat, but it appears from the 
table of production per hectare that the degree of productivity of the farms is still 
very low. 

In a word, the comparative study of tables VI and VII, by giving a general 
view of the characteristics of the farms of the countries in question, serves to explain 
the differences encountered in the average returns that have been established by the 
help of the data of the Recueil. It becomes possible to affirm that, although the 
number and the total area of the farms, the accounts of which have been dealt with 
by the Offices, may not be truly representative, the values obtained are the mirror of 
the situation of the agriculture of each country and are up to a certain point com- 
parable. 

It is possible to go a step further. Sufficient proof is given by Table VH of tlie 
view advanced here. ' In it are placed side by side the percentages of cultivable land 
taken from the Recueil, and those supplied by the International Yearbook of Agri- 
cultural Statistics, The agreement of the results obtained is obvious, and it is already 
possible to foresee that the dynamic indications resulting from the establishment of 
international statistics based on the data of farm accountancy are capable of serving 
as the basis of studies of a practical kind, especially so soon as it will be possible 
to follow the development over the course of several successive years. 

It will not, of course, be practicable to have these statistics ready until at least 
two years after the entry of the data in the accounting books. Hence they should 
never be regarded as the sole source of of information, but supplemented by other 
statistical information they will form a basis for forecasts for the current year, and 
in the sphere of international agrarian policy their value may become considerable. 

[continued). J. HEiSLAXZES 

SOCIAL CONDITIONS OF THE AGRICULTURAL CLASSES 
Rurbandzation. 

Rural exodus has long attracted the attention of both students and states- 
men, and many expedients have been tried to check the depopulation of the coun- 
tryside and the disappearance of the peasant class. 

Although the problem of rural exodus has lost nothing of its importance, the 
rapid progress made in recent years in the means of transport and communication, 
and more particularly the increasing use of the motor car, by bringing town and coun- 
try nearer together and enabling the population of either to enjoy the advantages 
of the alternative mode of life, have created in many localities a novel situation and 
given rise to new problems. This intermingling or fusion over relatively large areas 
of urban and rural elements, most pronounced in the United States, has become 
known there as " Rurbanization 
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Not all the American students liovvever agree on the possible eiiects of this 
phenomenon of action and reaction. One can say tnat discussions on such effects 
began the day in which, to indicate such exchanges between town and country, 
G. C. Galpin first used the word “ rurbanization ” in his “anal^-sis of migration of 
population to and from farms ” (i). Sorokin and Zimmerman, in their volume 
Principles of Rural-Urban Sociology ” (2), after stating that the rurbanization 
process is proved by an enormous increase of the population of cities in the Western 
vorld, and that together with this increase there has been a proportionate diminu- 
tion of the total rural population, arrive at the conclusion that, the -urban popula- 
tion having increased at the expense of the rrual population, this means that the 
conditions of urban life have come within the reach of an ever greater mass of the 
population and that consequently populations have become urbanized to an ever 
increasing extent. But the same authors add that the much discussed urbanization 
of the rural world simply means that its mode of life had acquired certain of the 
characteristics of the urban world, without however the differences existing betw’^een 
the two having been entirely eliminated. Sorokin and Zimmerman further believe 
that a complete urbanisation of the rural population is impossible, and point out to 
some serious dangers w^hich would result were not the process of urbanization an 
indication that rural exodus is on the wane rather than that its curve is still ascend- 
ing. Among such dangers they indicate the fall in the rural birthrate as a conse- 
quence of a propaganda which they would like to see checked by legal measures. 

The hot discussions still raging on the effects of “ rurbanization '' are a clear 
sign that the phenomenon still manifests itself and is variously judged. H. A. Wal- 
lace, editor of Wallaces’ Farmer ”, holds the opinion that timely measures must 
be taken to avoid the possibility of a transition from the present system of rural life 
which has the family group at its basis, to a system of rurbanization which would 
create overpopulated centres with all the faults of city life. He recalls the situation 
in England about a century ago, when much suffering was caused by the transition 
from the manual system to a highly industrialized one. He would spare the rural 
population of America similar suffering, which w'-ould inevitably occur, if the 
process of rurbanization really reached the point of destroying the typically rural 
characteristics. The same necessity for timely measures capable of preventing the 
harm of a transition from rural conditions as a mode of life to a largely industrial- 
ized rurality as a consequence of rurbanization, is sustained by Mr. C. L. Gra^’’ of 
the U. S. A. Department of Agriculture. Mr. Carl C. Taylor, of the North Carolina 
State College, is rather more optimistic. He says that agriculture as a mode of life 
is undergoing a modification without being ** relegated to the past in the sense that 
there would be no more people living on the fields. Each generation will cultivate 
the land and will employ in this work the latest scientific and business methods, and 
each generation will add to its mode of life an ever greater culture, both technical 
and intellectual. Thus each rural generation will have its new mode of life, just as 
happens with the urban population. Two ' ' shibboleths ” however seem to the wri- 
ter to be confusing the minds of men who, in America, are interested in the problems 
of the future of rural Hfe. They are : no more country life ”, and ‘'Eet us urbanize 
our rural culture In the first case, were the principle to be applied, there would 
result therefrom an exaggeration and an aggravation of the great urban problems : 
poverty, unemplo3rment, slums, crime, etc. The second shibboleth ” is based on 


(r) U. S. A. Depart, of Agriculture, Bureau of Agncultural Economics, Division of Farm popula- 
tion and rural life, Oct. 1927. Washington, D. C. tJ. S. A, 

(2) Cap. XXVII, pagg. 608 segg. 
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a false notion as to the way in which modifications of culture and mode of life take 
place. Such modifications are the result of amalgamation and synthesis and not 
of substitution. Rural life will become urbanized only in the sense that some fac- 
tors which heretofore have been peculiar to urban life will enter into the mode of 
living of country people. There is no danger of the country becoming one large city. 
On the contrary there is reason to think that we shall live to see the time wfieti such 
vast cities as New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, Detroit will be considered anti- 
economic. It is these very cities which distinguish themselves by buying as much as 
they can of rural life under the guide of public parks, golf links and other open spa- 
ces w^hile wdth their week-end outings their dwellers try to enjoy as much as pas'll ble 
the benefits of life in the countr^n This state of things will continue until every 
great city becomes, as far as it is possible, a large coimtry place. The automobile, 
the radio, electrification, etc., will certainty become part of rural life, but life in 
the country will always remain rural life just the same, even when the country pos- 
sesses all the advantages w^hich distinguish life in the city. 

As may be seen, if there are alarming warnings there are not lacking reassuring 
arguments also : the latter are more convincing than the former, too, at least as 
things stand now. In the past the alarm was certainty justified. The sons of peas- 
ants and farmers, going to the cities for their education, found it difiicult to go 
back to the farm and rural exodus was a serious phenomenon. To-day the dece]3- 
tion of the lure of the cities appears evident to country born people who have become 
urbanized. The industrial crisis pushes them back to the farms. Reports by the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture show that farmers who had become indu'^trial 
w^’orkmen in times of industrial prosperity, willingly take any opportunity offered 
them to resume the calmer but safer life in the fields. The benefits which rural life 
derives from rurbanization are a permanent acquisition for the farmers because 
they no longer feel isolated. It may well be that in this change of rural environment 
will be found, at least in certain localities, a solution of the vexed problem of rural 
exodus. 

V. F. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY ON ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL QUESTIONS 

Buck Jolni Lossing Cliinese farm economy. A study of 2866 farms in se^'cn teen 
localities and seven provinces in China. The University of Giicago PreSvS, Chicago- r<^3r>. 
Pp. XII + 47 hd 

[This volimie contains the results of a survey of 2S66 farms in North and Fast Central 
China made by the Department of Agricultural Fccnomics, Phrm Management ami 
Rural Sociology of the University of Nanking. The figures collected wure not taken from 
written records hut were obtained by investigators direct from the farmers, w ho ai\' 
usually able to remember quite clearly the details of the previous year's business. Pre- 
cise accuracy is not claimed for the original data, but the}^ are believed to he sufficiently 
accurate to allow of the correct interpretation of the essential characteristics of the fanu 
business. 

Farms in North and Bast Central China are smalL The farms sur^'^eyed in North 
China averaged 2.64 hectares and in Bast Central China 1.58 hectares. The average 
amount of labour engaged on the farms was 2.07 man-equivalents '"‘in North China 
and 2 55 in Bast Central China, a ‘‘ man-equivalent '' being equal to the labour of one 
man for twelve months. Taking the actual work done in growing crops and raising 
animals and measuring it in “ man -work units ’b (the work of one man for ten hours), 
it averages only 247.4 on the farms in North China and 306.7 on the farms in East Central 
China. The average capital investment for all the farms included in the survey is $ 1769. 
of w^hich 75.5 per cent, represents land and 14.1 per cent, buildings ; livestock only re- 
presents 3.7 per cent, and farm equipment 2.6 per cent. 

The average farm receipts amount to S376 per farm for all localities, 70 per cent, of 
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these being from grain crops Fann expenses aA^erage Si 37, including $64 for famil}' la- 
bour, and $25 for hired labour, these being the largest items. The family income, which 
is the cash balance after subtracting all cash expenses from all cash receipts and adding 
any other net cash income, averages Si 39 ; this is the amoimt of money available as a 
result of the year’s work for all wants other than food, raw materials for clothing, and 
house rent supplied by the farm. The operator’s labour earnings, obtained by subtract- 
ing the operator’s cash and non-cash expenses from his cash and non-cash receipts and 
from this deducting the interest charge of eight per cent on the average annual capital 
mvestment, show an average of $87 , they are rather more than twice as great for East 
Central Chma as for North China. Nearly half of the farmers operating the farms sur- 
veyed had some income from other sources than the farms , taking all the farms, the 
aA-erage of such income was $34. 

Besides detailed studies of the year’s farm business, the Amlume contains full discus- 
sions of the sizes of farms which gwe the best results, of the systems of land tenure, of 
the crops and Iwestock raised, of farm labour, of the farm family and of its standard of 
liAmg 

An immense amoimt of labour and considerable cost haA^e been involA^ed in the mak- 
ing of this sun^ey but they are justified by the light which it throws on the economic and 
social conditions of the farmers in North and Bast Central China, about which little has 
hitherto been knoAvn in Western countries and on which accurate information was not 
available CA^en for the Chinese themselA^es]. 


AGRICULTURAL LEGISLATION 
Summary of Laws and Regulations. 

Mexico. — Ley de ecredito agnrola para ejidatarios 3' agricult ores en pequeno. — 
2 de enero de 1Q31. “ Diario Oficial ” Tomo LXIV, n. 20 (2^ January 193Tb 

[This laA\" radicall3' modifies the whole S3"stera of agricultural credit m IMexico, ab- 
rogating the laAV of 10 February 1926 (i) and the Decree of 30 August 1928 under which, 
taken together ivith the respective regulations, agricultural credit A\'as administered 
In the articles of a temporary character annexed to the law will be foimd the arrange- 
ments for the transition from the old to the new S3"stem ; thus the Federal GoA'emment is 
empOAvered to issue precise instructions for the winding up of the banks knoAvn as ejidaies 
supplying credit to the agrarian communities {ejidos), and of the special co-operatiA'e 
societies formed by the members of these communities 

As regards the credit S3^stem the new law extends the vseope of the National Bank 
of Agricultural Credit, institutes regional banks of Agricultural Credit and authorises 
the agricultural co-operath-e societies to act as agricultural credit societies. Further 
the law, AAuth the object alwa3^s of promoting agricultural credit, sets up a complete 
S3^stem for collecting the saA^ings deposits of iLe peasants, creates a chain of agricultural 
AA^arehouses and contains precise measures for the estabhshnient of a public register for 
registering documentvS referring to operations of agricultural credit. 

The law is divided into six titlcvS, each dmded into A^arious chapters vnth 198 articles 
to AA^hich are added 10 articles containing regulations for temporar}^ application onl}'. 

It is now proposed briefi3^ and as far as the subject allows to examine the contents 
of the law. 

The fiTvSt Title deals in three chapters Avith agricultural credit institutions. 

Qiapter I (articles i and 2) contains measurCvS regarding the enlarged scope and tlie 
Avorking of the National Bank of Agricultural Credit (Banco^ Nacionctlde Crediio Agricola} 
the sphere of which is considerably extended mtli the object of organising and increas- 
ing the agricultural credit available exclusively for members of agrarian communities 
(ejidos) and small farmers. 

The following functions are assigned by the I^aw to the National Bank of Agricultural 
Credit 

(1) to promote, supervise and control the constitution and working of agricultural 
co-operatiA’^e societies ; 

(2) to organise, control and supervise regional agricultural credit banks ; 

(3) grant loans for working and improvement, secured on land and real proiAerty, 
to co-operative societies ; 


(i) See International Ytarbook oi Agricultural Lcgislaito 7 i, lyih. Year, 1926, page 403- 
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, (4) to subvScribc to shares of the regional banks and to cart}^ out with these banks, 

all operations allowed by the law ; 

(5) to organise and carry on operations of agricultural warehousing ; 

(6) organise and direct undertaldngs for the necessary industrial transforma- 
tion of agricultural products, live stock and forest products belonging to co-operative 
societies and regional banks ; 

(7) to issue bonds, agricultural bank notes and mortgage notes, and to guar- 
antee the issues of regional banks ; 

(8) to organise and administer the service of the Peasant's Savings (Ahorvo del 

Campesino) ; 

(9) to colonise and parcel out lands belonging to the Federal Government, to pub- 
lic bodies or private individuals, provided that the operation Is of public utility and is 
to be carried out with funds of the party concerned; 

(10) to proceed, on the instructions and with the funds of the Federal Govern- 
ment, to the economic organisation of the agrarian communities [ejidos) and to the voca- 
tional training of the members of such communities ; 

(11) to supervise and guarantee the entries to be made in the Public Register 
of Agricultural Credit ; 

(12) to carry on the banking and trading operations connected with its f mic- 
tions. 

The share capital of the Kational Bank of Agricultural Credit is constituted by lliree 
series of shares ; Series A, subscribed only b}^ the Federal Government and necessarily 
representing 51 per cent, of the members' capital; Series B, which maybe subscribed 
only by local Governments, and Series C, wliich may be subscribed by the agricultural 
co-operative societies, regional banks and by individuals. 

Chapter II (arts. 3-22) deals with the regional Banks of Agricultural Credit 
{Banco s Region ales de Cvidito Agricola). These are organised under the form of limited 
liability companies for the purpose of : — 

(1) promoting the formation of agricultural co-operative societies within the re- 
spective area of each bank ; 

(2) granting credits lo agricultural co-operative societies within their admin- 
istrative area ; 

(3) setting up commercial and industrial organisations to facilitate the sale and 
utilisation of the products of the associated co-operative societies ; 

(4) making arrangements for the establishment of warehouses ; 

(5) organising and executing schemes for agricultural technical training aiidorgan- 
nisation ; 

(6) to co-operate with the National Bank for the application of the present law 
and in general for the operations relating to the common sphere of action. 

The capital of these societies is represented by two series of shares, viz, ; {a) Scries 
y which can be subscribed only by the National Bank of Agricultural Credit with a min- 
imum of Go per cent, of the share capital, and (b) Series Z which may be subscribed 
only by the agricultural co-operative societies of the area, The National B»ank of Agri^ 
cultiu'al Credit may how^ever vsubscribe the shares of Series with the obligation of 
passing them on to the agricultural co-operative societies of the respective area as these 
are gradually formed. 

The first issue autliorised by each regional Bank is for 300,000 pesos, in ^^hares as- 
signed by name of 10 pesos each. 

Chapter III (arts. 23-5G) deals with the agricultural co-operative sociefie>s, enact- 
ing that they may be composed exclusively of members of the agrarian communities 
(ejidafarios) or of small farmers- Agricultural co-operative societies will take the form 
of societies with unlimited joint and several liability, and their objects will be as follows ; 

(1) to obtain the opening of credit for themvsdves or their members, by means of 
the operations indicated in this law, to be effected with the Bank of the re-spective area ; 

(2) to grant to members credits for working capital or for improvements, com- 
mercial or secured on land or real property, involving the obligation on members to 
devote the amount of such loans exclusively to the operations for which they were 
granted ; 

(3) to organise the arable or live stock farming, forest or other industry of the 
agrarian comruunity {efido), farm settlement or locality in which any society func- 
tions ; purchasing for resale or hire to members, for joint use, seeds, slips, ilimlements, 
fertilisers, farm or other machines ; purdiasing or constructing stand-pipes andT channels 
for water or other permanent works of land development and improvement ; establish- 
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ijig general ■warehouses, nndertakings for the transformation of agricultural products, 
livestock or forest products, or undertakings for the joint sale of these products ; also 
stores for the household supply of the farming population ; 

(4) to act as agents for the collection, transport and valorisation of memhers’ 
products, under the terms of this law; 

(5) to act as representative of the members for the regulation of alh fiscal or ad- 
ministrative questions which may arise between the members and the m’unicipal. State 
or Federal authorities, in respect of farming operations carried out by the members of 
the society, or between settfcrs and -the administration of a farm colony , 

(6) to direct, in accordance with the present law, the farming of the common 
lands of the agrarian commimities (epdos) or of small farmers : 

(7) to act as agents of the Department of Peasant Savings {Ahorro del campestno); 

and 

(8) generally to promote the economic organisation and cultural and social pro- 
gress of members, as well as the raising of the standard of the rural household. 

Membership of agricultural co-operative societies is open to ; 

(a) rural dwellers who are under the existing provisions, members of an agrarian 
community {epdaiavios), and 

(h) small farmers. All members must be of Mexican nationality. For the pur- 
poses of the law, all persons are regarded as small farmer who habitually engage in the 
work of cultivating or otherwise utilising the soil, whether as owners, concessionaries, 
settlers, rent paying or produce sharing tenants, provided that all such work is carried 
on by them personally with the assistance of their family or with outside help, on condi- 
tion that the number of persons not belonging to the family does not exceed five, and 
that the area of the farm is not larger than that fixed by the agrarian laws as the max- 
imum for the small holding. Tenants, rent paying or produce-sharing, may form an 
agricultural co-operative society, if their immediate objects is to become ovmers 

Title II of the law^ deals with agricultural credit operations. In Chapter I (art. 57-64) 
the operations which the National Bank of Agricultural Credit is empowered to can^ 
out are defined, and it is established that credits may be assigned by the Bank onl^^ to 
agricultural co-operative societies and to regional banks of agriciiltural credit. The 
Bank is empowered to issue agricultural bank notes, amortisable in five years at most, 
and bearing interest in no case more than one point higher than the discount rate given 
by the Bank of Mexico. The notes issued are guaranteed by liens on rights of pledge 
aiid by mortgages inherent in the loans granted for working or improvement, etc. The 
Bank may issue at the same rate of interest mortgage loans, redeemable by annual 
drawing of lots over a maximum period of 25 years. 

In Chapter II (arts. 65-73) of the same Title provision is made for the creation by 
the National Bank of Agricultural Credit of a special Department of Peasant Savings 
(Depavtamenio de Ahorvo del Campesino) the object being to encourage the habit of thrift 
among the rural population of the Republic. This Department wdll be independent 
as regards management and book-keeping of the National Bank. The deposits, which 
will hear interest at 3 %, must be inve.sted in loan operations under guarantee of 
pledge warrants iponos de prenda) issued by warehouses. 

Chapter III (arts. 74-80) contains provisions relating to the operations of the 
regional banks of agricultural credit, and Chapter IV (arts. 81-96) deals "with operations 
of agricultural co-operative societies. Art. 86 lays down that, since the organisation of 
the epdo and of the small farm holding are of public utility, as also the regulation^ of 
the market of agricultural products and products of agricultural industries, proviaon 
should be made — in areas where in the opinion of the Bank co-operative organisa- 
tion iv« sufficiently developed — for the joint carrying out, under the direction of the ; 
co-operative society, of sales, pledge operations, transport and. conditioning of members^ 
agricultural products, whether already transformed or not. 

Title III (arts. 97-106) authorises the establishment of warehouses, for the pur- } 
poses of regulating the agricultural products market, and for the use of the agricultural j 
credit institutions. ' 

The Daw makes provision for two kinds of warehouses : I. Focal warehouses, which | 
will he the property of the co-operative societies and II. General warehouses, constituted ; 
as limited liability companies, established only by the agricultural credit institutions 
set up by this Daw. . 

Title IV gives detailed regulations on the subject of loans in 3 chapters : Chapter 
I (articles 107-112). Doans; chapter II farts. X13-127), Conditions, and Chap. HI arts. 
128-142). Guarantees of loans) 


*** — In. 7 Be. 
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Title V (arts. 143-175) deals in 5 chapters with the regulation of the Public Reg- 
er of Agricultural Credit. In this register will be entered all agricultural credit opera- 
ns undertaken by the institutions coming under the present law, by the land improve- 
mts banks which operate in accordance with the general law on Credit Institutes and 
inking establisheinents, or by private individuals. 

The Public Register of Agricultural Credit will keep special records and books. 

The following will be the subject of entries in the Register • 

(1) the terms of constitution of the agricultural credit institutions and subsequent 
odifications ; 

(2) documents relating to increase or diminution of the number of members ; 

(3) letting or share tenancy agreements, or similar agreements drawn up with 
ference to property and lands which have been or are subject to agricultural credit 
Derations ; 

(4) operations of purchase and sale, and documents, relating to restriction or 
odification of ownership, holding or usufruct of right iu real property, lands, waters, 
lildings, hydraulic works or any other kind of permanent land improvement, which 
-e already or are in course of being subjected to operation of agricultural credit ; 

(3) deeds and certificates of survey of boundaries, given for the purposes and in 
ccordance with this law ; 

(6) contracts for hj/draulic or land improvement works, subject to agricultural 
redit operations , 

(7) land settlement and parcelling agreements , 

(8) mortgages constituted by, in favour of, or with the guarantee of the agri- 

ultural credit institutions ; ^ 

(9) guarantees on pledge, given by or in favour of these institutions ; 

(10) loan agreements for advances of working capital, improvement loans, se- 
ured by ^larantee of real or landed property, negotiated by the banks of the new system 
nth the co-operative societies ; 

(r i) issues of agricultural bank notes and mortgage notes made under this law ; 

(12-16) other documents relating to the powers conferred by this law on the agri- 
mltural credit system. 

Chapter V of the same Title deals with special entries in the Agricultural Credit 
ilegister. Thus the members of an agricultural co-operative society are empowered to 
iemand entry in the Register, under their own names, of property held by them, for the 
:>tirposes in particular of purchase rights. 

Title VI (arts. 178-1 98) contains provisions of a general character and states the 
penalties of infringement of the Law. Chapter II (arts. 190- 193) enumerates in detail 
the operations which the National Bank of Agricultural Credit, the regional banks of 
agricultural credit and the agricultural co-operative societies are expressly prohibited 
from undertaking], 

MEXICO. — Becreto por el cual se fijan las bases a que quedara siijeto el coiner cio 
de abonos fertilizantes. — 23 de abril de 1931* — « Diario Oficial » T. LXVI, No. 14 (20 
May 1931). 

[The measures for the regulation of the fertilizers trade, provided for in this De- 
cree, have been introduced for the attainment of various diherent objects which are 
explicitly laid down in the preamble. The preamble draws attention to the urgent ne- 
cessity of a greater use being made in Mexico of fertihzers so as to diminish costs of 
production of agricultural products, increase the ^deld per imit of land and thus enable 
the Mexican farmer to meet the severe competition in the home market of the products 
of certain countries in which the study and practical adoption of chemical fertilizers 
have been carried to an advanced degree with resulting increase in yield and a reduc- 
tion in the cost of production. Further the Mexican farmer must, if he is to be per- 
suaded to make larger use of these fertilizers, be protected from abuses and fraudulent 
practices on the part of fertilizer sellers ; this implies the adoption of strict rules of a 
technicad character and direct State inter^'-ention calculated to prevent abuses in a 
branch of trade which presents such notable interest for the national economy and to 
protect the interests of the farmer. 

The Decree defines as “ fertilizer {ahono) ** any substance whether of home origin 
or imported, which is intended either in its natural condition or after being specially 
prepared, to be used for fertilizing the soil The Decree prohibits the sale of fertil- 
izers not contained in receptacles duly labelled or stamped m accordance with the re- 
gulations laid down in this Decree. The label or mark must contain the following 
data 



{a) The name and address of the manufacturer or importer ; 

ib) The trade name of the product and the trade or manufacturer’s mark 
if any , 

{(') a guaranteed analysis clearly laying down the minimum percentage of some 
or all of the following elements . (i) nitric acid , (2) nitrate of ammonia ; (3) organic 
nitrogen ; (4) total nitogen . (5) assimilable phosphoric acid : (6) total phosphoric acid . 
{7) potassium soluble in water , (8) calcium, (g) sulphur, (10) other fertilizing elements 
yhich the manufacturer may wish to mention provided that, in the opinion of the Min- 
istry of Agriculture, they can be described as such 

(d) The percentage according to weight of the organic raw materials when these 
are present in the fertilizer and have not been subjected to a technical ^nocess whic h 
has transformed the nitrogen, potassium or phosphoric acid into an assimilable pro- 
duct ; 

(e) The degree of pulverization in the case of basic slag, bone meal and natural 
phosphates. 

Fertilizer manufacturers or merchants are required to exhibit the above indica- 
tions in places where fertilizers are stored or sold as well as to notify to the Ministry 
of Agriculture the composition of the fertilizers passing through their hands. The 
same information must be given in the contract of sale where such a formal contract 
exists as well as in the invoice or note of delivery even when the fertilizer is sold in bulk. 

The sale price of fertilizers is fixed according to the commercial value of each kilo- 
gram of the fertilizing element or elements contained in each quintal of fertilizer offered 
for sale 

These rules are not applicable to persons selling in bulk and under their common 
names stable manure, dung, slaughter house offals,'" scrapings of skins and hides, sea 
weeds, sweepings and similar products obtained from industrial or agricultural enter- 
prizes, which ate capable of being used as fertilizers 

If the fertilizer does not correspond to its description the purchaser is entitled to 
a reduction in price fixed at twice the value of the missing substances If this discrep- 
ancy is discovered before the fertilizer is dispatched the purchaser is entitled tc a can- 
cellation of the contract or a corresponding reduction in price If again the principal 
fertilizing element in the fertilizer is 25 less than the figure indicated on the label 
the purchaser may demand the cancellation of the contract and the refunding of the 
transport and other costs even if the fertilizer has actually been delivered If the fer- 
tilizer has already been used on the soil the purchaser is entitled to a reduction in the 
purchase price, the refunding of the costs of transport and spreading as well as com- 
pensation for damage suft'ered by him from the use of a fertilizer of inferior quality. 

The Decree lastly contains various measures regarding the penalties for breach 
of the pro\dsioiis of this Decree ; these penalties will be applied independently of those 
applicable for breach of the law on marks and labels. 

The Ministry of Agriculture and ‘‘ Foinento ” is entitled to make public the results 
of the analysis of fertilizers made in the official laboratories in application of this Decree 
The Ministry is also responsible through the Diveccion de Fonieiito Agricola for the pro- 
per application of the Decree]. 
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PART II {to he contimted), 

(d) Net Rekirn, 

The net return is that fraction of the gross return which represents the actual 
return on the total capital invested in the farm. It is obtained by subtracting 
the farming expenses from the gross return. The same result may be reached by 
taking the increase (or decrease) of the agricultural own capital, the total of the 
cash receipts and expenditure, the total contributions in kind, and the total wage 
claim for the labour of the farmer and of members of his family (ih But this lat- 
ter method has the disadvantage of leaving out the gross return, which forms a val- 
uable indication of the type of farms which are the subject of study. 

In trading or industrial enterprises the term net return in applied to that which 
remains when there is deducted from the gross return the working expenses including 
an amortisation, and calculated at the usual rate, the interest claim on the capital 
(interest on debts and interest reckoned on the capital of the person managing the 
enterprise). This is the profit and is known as the profit on the enterprise. The 
t return is thus this profit increased by the interest claim on the own capital of the 
person managing the enterprise and by the interest on debts. 

The net reten is the sum of the return on the own capital and the interest on 
debts, paid or not. It may and ought to serve as the basis for the valuation of lands. 
Actually if capivalised at a suitable rate, the value of the total capital invest- 
ed is obtained. Once this value is obtained, all that is necessary is to subtract 
from it the inventory value of the live and dead stock and of the floating capital to 
obtain the capital value of the estate which diflters from the ordinary capital value, 
which is the product of a valuation based on the local method of farming. The 
former of these two values is influenced by the personality and the vocational 
qualities of the farmer and the second is independent of these. The one value may 
be checked by the other if average accountancy data are available over a period: 
of at least flve years making some exactness possible. ' , 

— , _ ' 

(i) Laur ; Terminology ami Baaes lor Uae in iatemation^ Statistical Researclies based on -Barm’ Ao* 
<:ountancy, _ ' ^ 
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Tabi,e VIII. — Grouping of Farms in Germany by Increasing Order of Net Return 

in gold francs for 1927-28. 


Net return. 

groups 

Tarms 

Regions 

Number 

of farm 

1 

Average 

area 

Net return 

Percentage 
of total 

area 

A 

.2 

- 50 to — 40 

growing potatoes ... 

North 

16 

117 — 

— 48.25 

0.62 

28 (a 


grass production with grazing 

Bavaria A 

50 

13 — 

— 42 05 

0.22 

2 (a 


grass production with grazing 

Bavaria B 

so 

28 — 

— 42 05 

0.28 

3(ff 


grass production, . ... 

Bavaria A 

108 

14 — 

— 40 80 

0 50 


— 40 to -- 30 

forage crops . .... 

North 

49 

30 — 

— 33.40 

0 49 

6 (a 


» ^ 

» 

46 

421 — 

— 33.40 

6.47 

1(6 


growing cereals 


90 

118 — 

— 33.40 

3.56 

17 (ff 

— 30 to — 20 

growing cereals 

» 

149 

462 — 

— 29,70 

23.01 

4(6 


distilling potatoes . . 

» 

41 

601 — 

— 28.45 

8.23 

10(6 


growing cereals . . 

» 

66 

30 — 

— 26 — 

0 56 

16 (a 


raising slaughter cattle . , . . 

North-West (N.) 

29 

34 — 

— 22.25 

0.33 

ll(ff 

— 10 to 0 

forage crops 

North 

40 

91 — 

— 8.65 

1.22 

7(a 


mixed (unfavourable situation) 

WUrttemberg 

88 

48 — 

-5.10 

0.61 

13 (a 


raising slaughter cattle . . . 

North-West (N.) 

80 

66 — 

— 4.96 

1.76 

12 (a 


cattle farming 

Eastern Prussia 

79 

416 — 

—3.70 

10.09 

3(6 

0 to 10 

cereal growing 

Silesia 

30 

316— 

1.25 

3.10 

7(6 


forage crops 

Centre 

63 

46 — 

3.70 

0.97 

8 (a 


cereal growing 

Bavaria A 

50 

14 — 

7.45 

0.23 

1 21 (a' 


potato growing 

North 

27 

360— i 

9.90 

3.16 ! 

9(6 

10 to 20 

grass production 

Bavaria B 

166 

41 — 

11.16 

2.26 

6 (a 


forage crops 

vSilesia 

63 

22 — 

13.60 

0.89 

' 10 (a 


distilling potatoes 

Eastern Prussia 1 

26 

606 — 

13.60 

5.06 

11(6 


cattle farming ^ 

* 

117 

108 — 

16.05 

* 4.22 

2(6 


forage crops 

» 

45 

33 — 

17.30 

0.60 

9 (a 


cereal growing . .... 

Centre 

62 

167 — 

19.76 

2.90 

6(6 

20 :jo 30 

distilling potatoes 

Silesia 

39 ^ 

375— 

22.26 

4.80 

12(6 

30 to 40 

mixed (situation average) . , 

Whrttembesrg 

! 61 : 

57 — 

30.06 

0.97 

14 (a 


cereal growing 

Bavaria B 

67 j 

37 — 

30.90 

0B3 

22 (a 


» i ...... 

Centre 

162 

46 — 

39.60 

2.43 

19 {a 

50 to 60 

9 » ...... 

SUesia 

47 

106— 

64.40 

1.66 

24 (a 

60 to ?o 

'9 » ...... 

Centre 

46 

16 — 

61.85 

0.23 

18 (a 

70 to 80 

» T> .... 

Silesia 

178 

28— 

70.15 

1.66 

23 (a 

So to 90 

sugarbeet growing 

Centre 

61 

219 — 

87.80 

3.73 

8(6 

90 to 100 

B B ..... 

B 

77 

68 — 

97.70 

1.49 j 

26 (a 

?C 40 to rso 

mixed (favonnable situation) . 

Wflrttemberg 

IS 

' 42 — 

141.40 

0.25 1 

W{a 


sugar beet growing ..... 

Centre 

80 

17 — 

144.70 

0.17 

2&(a 

Total area lia. 



— 

— 
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On small farms, the remuneration of the labour of the farming family plays a 
much more important part than the return from capital invested in the enterprise. 
“ The small farmer does not purchase an income, but merely a field of activity. 
Also the capital value of his farm cannot be used to determine its price as is the 
case with larger farms. It is however reasonable that the price should not exceed 
the capital value of the soil realised in farms of average size in the same region ” (i). 

As previously for the gross return and farming expenses, a table and a graph 
will be given here relating to the amount of the net return according to the farming 
systems in Germany, and also a graph representing in percentages the relative im- 
portance of the main crops of the country. 

The graph of the net return groups (Graph IV) shows the same tendencies as 
those for gross return and farming expenses. The displacement of certain systems 
and of certain regions is due to variations, within the groups, of the farming ex- 
penses in relation to the gross return. From Graph V it is possible to show, taking 
the farming systems and the regions separately, the importance of the size groups of 
the net return in relation to the total area of the farms the accounts of which have been 
been surveyed by the Accountancy Offices. This distribution is influenced by eco- 
nomic factors, markets, the quality of lands and weather conditions. By way of 
comparison the following statement is subjoined showing in percentage of the area 
cultivated, the area of grasslands and grazing lands and of root crops in the different 
groups of districts in Germany (2) : 

Grasslands 

District groups and grazing lands Root crops 

Eastern Germany 19 14 

Central » 15 17 

Southern » 29 14 


Western » 29 12 

North-Western » 32 12 


Germany is the country with most varied material, and accordingly has been 
chosen as giving an example of studies of the same kind which can be later under- 
taken for other regions, and even for the whole of the countries under consideration 
when the results of successive years are available. So long as these are not available 
it will be difficult to extend to the sixteen countries the comparison of results which 
it is relatively easy to make for a single country., 

For the time being this main difficulty prevents the drawing of too rigorous 
conclusions from Graph VI. It can scarcely be too often repeated that account- 
ancy results will never form a single sole source, and that the object of these articles 
is not so much to make use of the material contained in the Reoueil for undertaking 
profound enquiries on questions of rural economy, as to show up to what point the 
figures of the first Recmil can already throw light on certain of these questions and 
reflect the general tendencies of agriculture in the countries under review. All that 
is being attempted is an indication of the problems for which, after a sufficient time 


(1) nAuR: Comptahilit^ agricole de la petite et moyenne culture. 

(2) Fensch, Wert des laudwirtsohaftHclieu Inventars, Berlin 1926. 
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Graph IV. — Net return per ha. of 36 German farms for size groups 
of net return rising by tens {gold francs). 



Legend : 

on which giBSS production and cattle raising are the main features. 


growing cereals. 

» potatoes, j 

» sugar heet. 


mixed 

a. ~ Eastern Prussia. 

Nord 

0. = North-West 

s. d. ~ Wurttembeig, unfavourable situation 
s, m, ~ Wiirttemberg, medium situation. 


W, s. f — Wurttein>^rg, favourable situation. 

B. ~ Bavaria. 

S. — Silesia. 

C — Centre. 
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Graph VI. — Net return in gold francs per hectare in 1927-28. 


Gold its. 



lias elapsed, a solution will appear from the results of the Recueil, taken side by side 
with similar results from other sources. The sources of information will supplement 
each other, 

When these conditions are realised, it will be possible to make the net return 
the subject of a separate study, whereas even if all the material were at hand it 
could not be discussed within the limits of this monograph. The net return is, in 
factj a function of the gross return and the farming costs. The amount of the gross 
return itself depends on the natural and economic conditions of the farms in the 
different regions and the different countries, on improvements in farming technique, 
on the prices of products, on State protection, and on other causes. The average 
size of the farms also exercises an influe^e on the returns, as appears from the 
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following table, in wbicli the countries are places in descending order of net return 
as on Graph VI ; 

Average size of farms 


Czechoslovakia 
Switzerland . 
Poland . . . 
Norway . . . 
Austria . . . 
Denmark “ . . 
Finland . . . 
Rumania . . 
Sweden . . . 
Hungary . . 
Estonia . . 
Latvia . . . 
Germany . . . 


26.24 hectares 
14.30 » 

13-64 » 

17.26 » 

30.46 )) 

43.70 » 

29.47 » 

29.06 » 

60.87 » 

1435-47 » 

41.84 » 

45-57 » 

130.54 » 


It will be seen that the large farm in the country where it is fully represented 
has contributed to lower the level of the net return. It is in the countries where 
intensive farming prevails that, on the whole, the net return is highest. 

This inverse ratio ought also to be seen on Table IX (pp. 244-7) on which is 
measured the net return in percentage of the total of agricultural capital, designated 
as farm assets. Normally the figure for the capital, per unit of area, would be the 
higher the more reduced the area. This is the case with Switzerland, Czechoslovakia 
and Hungary. In Switzerland, where the Office has grouped the farms by order 
of size, the tendency is very clear. As the area increases, the farm assets per hectare 
diminish, although the percentage of net return is increased. The same tendency 
is observed in each of the regions of Czechoslovakia : 


(a) EAsa>: 



Forage crop 
farms 

t Mixed farms 

Sugar beet growing farms 


small 

small 

large 

small 

1 large 

1 

Farm assets i>er lia 

net return in % of tlie assets . . . . 

1,975.08 

1.56 

1,526.64 

2.06 

1 

837,23 
4.11 ' 

1 

1,916.01 

5.45 

1,089.29 

10.22 


(b) W£;^a^: 



Mixed farms 

— — — -r: p— — 

^ Farms cultivating sugar beet 


small 

large ‘ 

small 1 

large 

Farm assets per ba. ! 

Net retnin in of assets , 

2, 682X19 

4.95 

2,070.74 

8.76 

8,464.31 ' 

9.24 

2,082.66 ' 
20.32 
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Tabi,® IX. — Net Return in % of the total Farm Cafital, Profit or Loss on the Total Farm 


Country 

Ket return groups 

in 

of farm assets 

No. 

in 

Recueil 

Farms 

Regions 

Number 

of 

farms 

Denmark: 





I to 2 

1 {® 

under lo lia . 

All parts 

141 


4 (a 

30 to 50 ha. . 

» 

183 


2(6 

over 100 ha ... 


59 


1(6 

50 to 100 ha 


94 

3 to 3 

2 {a 

10 to 20 ha. 


109 


3 (a 

20 to 30 ha . . 


140 

Germany: 





— I to 0 

IS (a 

mixed (situation unfavourable) 

Whrttemberg 

38 

I to 2 

14(2 

» ( » medium) 


51 

3 to 4 

15 (fl 

» { » favourable) 

» 

18 

Switzerland : 





0 to I 

11(41 

up to 5 ha. ... 

All parts 

48 

I to 2 

12(2 

5 to 10 ha. 

» 

182 

2 to 3 

13 (fl 

10 to 15 ha. . . . 


115 


14(2 

rs to 30 ha . ... 


123 


lib 

30 to 100 ha 


32 

Austria: 





2 to 3 

7(2 

forest predominating 

» 

85 

3 to 4 

6(2 

vine-growing 


6 

4tos 

3(2 

alpine stock farming 


50 


2(2 

grass production with alplaud 


24 


1(2 

» » without alpland 

» 

123 


4(2 

mixed with cereals predominating 


101 

6 to 7 

5(2 

s s vine growing predominating 


59 

Czeckoslovakia: 





I to 2 

2(2 

forage crops ... . . , 

East 

5 

2 to 3 

4(2 

mixed (cereals and potatoes) 

» 

44 

4 to 5 

3(6 

J *S 5) .. 

s 

3 


1(2 

forage crops 

West ‘ 

30 


3(2 

mixed (cereals and potatoes) 

» 

78 

5 to 6 

1(6 

forage crops 

» 

3 


6(2 

sugar beet growing 

I 5 ast 

10 

8 to 9 

2(6 

mixed (cereals and potatoes) ... . 

West 

12 

9 to 10 

6(2 

sugar beet growing 

i> 

46 

10 to 11 

6(6 

» * s 

Elast 

3 


4(6 

» % B 

;■ 

5 

Hungary: 





— I to 0 

1(6 

cereal growing (large) 

Great Plain 

18 

oto 1 

2(6 

t t (medium) 

Transdanubia 

■ 11 

I to 2 

1(6 1 

* » ( * ) - 

Great Plain 

10 


11(6 

■ » » (large) 

Transdanubia 

25 


8(6 

» B (medium) 

North 

8 . 

4to5 

m (6 

f » (large) . * 

■ » 

10 1 


I 

I 
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Asseis in % oj the Gross Return and of the Farm Assets. Rate of Interest and Discount. 


Average area 
in ha 


Farm assets 
pel ha 


Net Return 
in % of 
farm assets 


Profit (or loss) 
on total farm assets 

in of aross ' m of ia 


Rate of interest 


buildings 


tenants 

capital 


Official ' S 
to rate o § 
of 

discount r- 



1 

% 

1 

% 

% 

0/ 1 
/o 

0/ 1 

/o 1 

! 

% 


5.80 

4,612 55 

150 1 

— 9.48 

— 3 46 

1 

4 

5 ! 

6 i 

6 

1(« 

3810 

3,133 30 

1.60 1 

— 11.20 1 

—3 23 

4 

5 

6 

5 

4 [a 

210.60 

2,712.85 

1.60 

— 11.92 i 

—3.02 

4 

5 

6 i 

5 

2(5 

67.10 

2,773.90 

1.90 i 

—10.02 i 

—2,85 

4 

5 1 

0 1 

6 

l{b 

15.60 

3,348.40 

2.10 1 

— 8.43 1 

—2.77 

4 

5 ' 

6 

5 

2. {a 

25 — 

3,299.80 

2.20 

— 8.45 

—2 61 

1 

4 

5 

6 1 

5 

Zia 

48 — 

2,164 — 

— 0 23 

— 21 

—511 



’ 

6.65 

13 (a 

57 — 

2,513.15 

121 ' 

— 15..55 ; 

—3.89 ' 

— 

— i 

— j 

6.65 

14 

42 — 

3,742.40 

8.76 

— 4.70 

—1.45 


' 


6,65 

15(3 

3.76 1 

ll.ilS.iiO 

0.69 

— 27 62 

—8.95 

4 

4 50 

4 50 

350 

llffi 

7.68 

8,290 — 

1.08 1 

— 22.87 

—3.45 

4 

4.50 

4.50 

3.50 

12 (a 

12.60 

7,327 — 

2,02 

— 15 70 

—2.50 

4 

4.50 

4,60 

3.50 

Uia 

20.49 

6,830.60 

2.37 

— 13 13 

—2.14 , 

4 

4 50 

4 50 

3 50 

14(/r 

50.40 

j 

5,576.80 

3.75 

— 11.82 

—2.07 1 

4 

4.50 

4.50 1 

3.50 

lib 

I 

1 

48.30 ! 

1,169.15 

2 50 




5 —6.50 


675 

7ffl 

4.12 ! 

4,850.50 

2.60 

_ 

— 


5 —6.50 


6.75 

6(fl 

31.57 

1,365 — 

3 50 


i 


o 

CO 

1 

lO 


6.75 

3(n 

i 18.98 i 

2,107,75 

4— ! 

— 

— 


5 —6 50 


6.75 

} 2 (a 

26.13 

1,666.16 

4.10 1 

— 

— 


5 —6.50 


6.75 

lid 

19.51 

2,133.85 

4.S0 ! 

— 

— 1 


5 —6.50 


6.75 

1 4{« 

16.70 

2,754.40 

6.70 


— 


6 —6.50 


6.75 

; 5f« 

‘ i0.i$ 

1,975.10 

1 

1 

1.55 


1 


4.50 — 6 — 


5 — 

) 2 (a 

1 S7.75 

1,526.65 

2 06 j 

— 

! ~ 


4.50 — 5— 


6— 

1 4(a 

1 83.87 1 

857.25 : 

4.H ! 

— 

1 1 


4.50 -^6 — 


! 5- 

i 3ifr 

; 18.78 

1,960.20 

j 4.27 1 

— i 

1 I 


4.S0— 6 — 


j 6— 

i l(fl 

17.64 

2,682.10 

! 4S5 j 

~~ 1 

— 


4.60—6 — 


‘ 6— 

; B(a 

{ 110.65 ; 

1,337.55 

5.31 

__ i 

— 


4.50—5 — 


1 

Iffi 

' 13.13 

1,916 — 

; 5.46 

— , 

, — 


4.60—5— 


5— 

1 ^6{fl 

j 95.40 

3,070.75 

8.76 

- 

, — 


45Q— 6 — 


5— 

' 2(6 

1 19.09 , 

3,454.30 

9.24 i 

— 

1 — 


4.50—5 — 


5 — 

’ 6(» 

! 91.40 

1,089.30 

10.33 

' 

i — 


4.50—5 — 


6 — 

6(6 

11945 ; 

2,802 55 

10 82 


1 


4.50—6 — 


6 — 

; 4(6 

i 

; 1,951 32 

1,949.60 

i 

: 0.49 


1 

1 

5 — 

’ 

5— 

7 — 

7 — 

I I{& 

1 349.41 

2,012.60 

1 0.71 

— 

1 — 

5— 

6— ^ 

7— 

7— 

2(6 

813.14 

2,420.80 

! 1.09 

— 

1 1 

5— 

5— ’ 

7-- 

1 7— 

lib 

] 2,31^45 

1,699.20 

1.39 

— 

1 ^ 

5— 

5— , 

7- 

1 7— 

j 11(6 

299.17 1 

1,703.70 

1.93 

— 

j — i 

6— 

6- j 

7*^ 

j 7— 

3(6 

^ 1 

1,769.90 

4.00 

1 

1 

1 1 

6— 

5— 1 

1 1 , 

7— 

7— 

j 1X1(6 


* — 8 Ing, 
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Tabi.e IX (continued). — Net Return in % of the total Farm Capital, Profit or Loss on the tokl 





— 

Country 

No. 



Number 

in % 

in 

Farms 

Regions 

OJ 1 

of farm assets 

Rocueil 



farms 

Rumania: 




1 ! 

3 to 4 

lia 

mixed, heavily fore'^ted . . .... 


30 

8 to 9 

3 (a 

cereal growing 

Dobruja 

30 ; 

9 to lo 


cereal growing . . . > . 

Bucarest 

3 ^ 

Poland : 




r 

4 to 5 

l(a 

all types . . . . 

South 

255 j 

6 to 7 

2 {a 

» ... . 

East 

136 

7 to 3 

3 (a 

» .... ... 

Centre 

293 


4 (a 

$ . 

West 

121 r 

Latvia : 




' 

2 to 3 


all types . . 

All parts 

117 

Estonia : 





3 to 4 

I 

all types . . . . 

1 

250 ' 

Finland : 

1 


i 


0 to I 

2(i 

Various types of cattle farming . 

Centre 

4 

1 to 2 

! 8) a 

» » S S B ... ... 

1 

115 

2 to 3 

1 8(6 

j > )l > » 1. .... 

1 Ostrobotnie 

5 

4 to 5 

! Ki- 

1 

» J> » Jl » . . , . . , . 

South 

68 


6(a 

; » » » » . 

Ostrobotnie 

67 


' 4(fl 

1 & B » » )) * . 4 , . . . 

North-East 

20 

6 to 7 

1 2 (a 


South-East 

54 J 


1 1{« 

a a » B V 

South 

102 I ; 

Norway: 





I to 2 

1 

all type<^. ... .... 

All parts 

100 

Sweden: 

1 

j 



1 

0 to I 

4a) 

grass production with some rye and barley. 

Eower Norrhuid II 

21 [| 

I to 2 

3(6 

mixed (cereals with some sugar beet) 

Centre V 

67 


! 5(6 

mixed (sugarbeet with some cereals) .... 

South V 

18 ; 


1 2(6 

mixed (cereals with some sugarbeet) ............. 

! Centre IV 

11 


i 1(« 

grass production with some rye and barley . .... 

1 Upper Norxiand I 

76 

2 to 3 

: 1(6 

» » > » » » » (i) 

[ Eower Norrland IV 

2 


} 7(a 

mixed (cereals with some sugarbeet) . 

1 Centre III 

10 


; 3C» 

grass production with some rye and barley 

Eower Norrland I 

24 


6(a 

mixed (ceresds with some sugarbeet) .... 

Centre II 

46 1 


1 2(a 

grass production with some rye and barley ... 

Upper Norrland I 

67 :} 

3 to 4 

4(6 

mixed {sugarbeet with some cereals) (1) ..... 

South IV 

e 1 

""" 

'B{a 

* ^cereals with some sugarbeet) 

Centre I 

63 1 


(i) Taien from tlie publicaticm ; KaketiBlca^eM^^J^t fraa 6vc»ska Jordbittk. 
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'' Farm Assess in % of the Gross Return and of the Farm Assets. Rates of Interest and of Discount. 


Average area Farm assets 


^ ^ ^ Profit (or loss) 

Net Rettim ^q^^I farm assets j 

in % of !■ 

farm as-:iets ^ ^ 

larm assets 


Rate of interest 


^ Official ° 
_i to rate o S 
"i of 
discoiint 


; 50 DO 

654 58 

3.97 ' 

—105.02 


1 9 40 

1,16720 

8.27 i 

—1629 


i| 

2,54295 1 

9.24 1 

—12.46 


sso 

2,710 SO 

4.73 

— 9 05 

19 51 , 

879 17J 

615 1 

133 

1 13.33 , 

1,925.70 

7.11 ' 

5.48 

! IS 05 

1 

1,821.90 ^ 

7.95 

8 31 

j 4o>4)i 

1 

645.85 

2 90 

— 10 46 



i 

1 


1 41 84 

567.44 , 

3.43 1 

—12.04 

1 

62.14 , 

1,414.99 ! 

0.70 

—28 52 1 

17.92 i 

1,805.45 

1.80 

— 23.20 

71.43 I 

1,224.43 

2.09 

—21.28 ' 

86.34 , 

1,140.10 

4.50 

—13.79 ! 

18.79 

1,160.00 1 

4 70 ! 

—14.20 

13.83 

1,474 42 j 

4.80 i 

—12.30 

, 17.99 

1,272.67 1 

6.40 ' 

— 6.20 ! 

ll 22.51 

j , 

1,451,93 1 

6.60 

— 6.50 ; 

i 17.20 1 

j 

5,448.30 j 

1.66 i 

! 

—19.02 

j 

14.45 

2,431— 1 

0.90 

I 

, 223.50 ; 

1,918.92 

1.10 

— 

^ 239 — 

2,968.18 

1.20 

— 

78.82 

2,212.63 

140 

1 — I 

7.80 

2,244.58 

1 1.70 

1 

, i 78.60 

2,392.04 

. 2.03 

— 1 

i 33.90 

1,931.44 

i 2,10 

— 

6.90 ' 

2,692.41 

1 2.40 

— 

r 

2,102.69 

1 2 70 

— 1 

14.10 

2,098.43 

I 2.80 

i — 


3,548.40 

, 3- 

1 ” ! 

1: 

2,501.98 

j 3.10 

! _ . _ i 



— 6 50 

10 — 

12— 1 

16— : 

6 — 

l(a 

— 3.43 

10 — 

15- 1 

15- 1 

6 — 


—2.63 ' 

10— ' 

12— 

15- i 

1 

6 — 

l(a 

— 1.24 

5 — 

5.50 

1 

8.25 ' 

12— 

; !(« 

0.27 ' 

5 — 

5 50 

10.14 

12— 

i 2 (a 

1.09 : 

5— j 

6.50 

9 97 

12 — 

; 3 (a 

193 

5 — 

5.60 

8.94 

1 

12 — 

4(<z 

i 

—2.62 

4,60 

5— 

6— 

8- 



—3.58 

5 — 

7 — 

9,13. 

S— 


— 7.70 


i 

8— 

10 — 

6.87 

2 [5 

—6.78 

8— 1 

8 — 

10 — 

687 

Z{a. 

—5.66 

8- 1 

8— 

10— 

687 

3(6 

—3.94 

8— 

8 — 

10— 

687 

1(5 

—3.80 

8— 

8 — 

10— 

687 

B(a: 

—3.65 

8 — 

8- 

. 10— i 

687 

4((» 

—2.12 

8— 

8- 

10— ! 

687 

2(tf 

—1.92 

8 — 

8- 

10— , 

687 

l[a. 

—3.43 

4,60 

5— 

6— 

1 

i 

5,60 

\ 


! 5— 

i ' ' 

1 

[ 

1 

! 0 — 

6.50 

! 4(« 

— 

i 5- 

6 — 

6— 

5.50 

1 3(5 

— 

5 — 

6— 

C— 

5.50 

1 5{^> 

— 

5 — 

I 5— 

6— 

5.50 

i 2(5 

— 

, 5— 

} 5— 

6— 1 

580 

1 1{« 


! 5— 

! 5 — 

6 — 

6.50 

1 1(6 

— 

' 5— 

6— 

1 6- 1 

6.50 

7(a 

__ 

i 5- 

5 — 

i 6 — 

580 

3 (a 

— 

6 — 

5— 

0— I 

6,60 



5— 

5- 

6— 1 

580 

2{a 


5— 

i 

6— 1 

5.60 

4(6 


5— 

1 

1 

8— 

1 6*^ 

• $ia 
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In Denmark it is also observed tbat tbe increase of capital is in inverse ratio to 
the size of the farms : the lowest percentage of net return (to the farms assets) has 
been obtained on farms of less than 10 hectares, where the farm assets per hectare are 
double those of the large farms. Jn the following groups, the net return in percent'- 
age of the farm assets decreases as the area increases (as it does also in Switzerland 
and Czechoslovakia), with the exception however of the farms of from 10 to 20 and 
of 20 to 30 hectare, the size of which appears to be the optimum : 


Size-groups of Damsli farms 


Net return in percentage of farm assets 



1 i 9 i 6 /r 7 - 2 J'/sS 

1922 / 23 - 26/27 

1926-27 

1927 - 2 S 


% ! 

% 

% 1 

/O 

30 to 50 lia. 

6.50 

5 — ] 

0.90 

160 

50 to 100 ha. 

6.30 

4.50 

1 — 

1.90 

over 100 ha. . . . . 

5.90 

4~ 

0.70 1 

1.60 

ro to so ha. 

6.90 

5.50 

1.60 i 

2.10 

20 to 30 ha. ... 

6.80 

5.50 

1.30 

2.20 


In those Jutland regions where the soil is richer the farms belonging to the two 
last size groups are better represented than are the farms belonging to the other size 
groups, as is clear from the following figures : 


j 

I^ss than 

From 10 

From 20 

From 30 

From 50 

Over 


10 ha. 

to 20 ha. 

to 30 lia. 

to 50 ha. 

to 100 Im. 

I 

too ha. 

1 

Sandy regions of Zealand, the southern 
Islands, Funen and Eastern Jutland! 
Redons of Central and Western Jut-l 



‘ 

! 65— 


1 

% ■ 

70.21 

56.88 

1 

76.50 

1 

68.08 1 

1 

81.36 

land 1 

1 

29.79 


35— 

1 23.50 

1 

31.92 

18.64 


On the small farms pig raising is carried on on a much larger scale : 


I 


less than ro ba. 
10 to 30 lis. . 
20 to 30 Im. . 
50 to 100 ba. 
over 100 ha. 


Dairy products | 

Pigs 

gold francs 1 

gold francs 

061.91 

667.56 

457.92 I 

864.96 

385.77 I 

846.91 

305.28 ' 

259.49 

266,43 i 

112.40 


i 


As regards Sweden and Finland, the results show tendencies altogether opposed 
to those of Switzerland, Czechoslovakia and Hungary. In Sweden and Finland 
capital invested per unit of area stands at the same level in the case of large farms 
as on the peasant or family farms and in consequence the net return in percentage 
of the assets is higher on the peasant farms than on the large farms. 

Taking, for example, one region of Finland and one of Sweden : 
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Ostrohotnie (Finland). 


Farm assets per ha. . . 

Net return in % of farm assets 


small farms I large farms 


1,160.06 ! 1,224.43 

4.70 2.92 


Centre (Sweden). 


small farms I large farms 

I 

I II I III I IV I V 


Farm assets per ha ! 2,501.98 ' 2,102.69 1,931.44 i 2,212.53 j . 1,918.92 

Net return m % of farm assets. . . . ^ 3 10 ' 2 70 2.10 ' 1.45 I 1.15 

1 ' 1 I 


These special conditions are primarily due to the preponderance of forests and 
grazing lands. In Finland for example the area resert^-ed to forests amounts to 85 
per cent, of the total area of the farms : 


Centre | Ostrohotnie Country as a whole 


! 

small 1 

large 1 

small j 

large 

small 

large 

Area reserved for forests in % of to i 
tal area • . . . .1 

82.19 ’ 

1 

! 

85.85 ! 

1 

1 

( 

66.52 ; 

1 

69,22 i 

1 

73.05 

63,44 


The influence of the forests is noticeable on the components of the farm assets : 



rands 

Buildings i 

I<ive stock 


small farms 

large farms 

small 

large i 

small 

large 

1 

South 

Centre . i 

Ostrohotnie 

402.42 

347.62 

453.41 

418.60 

360.86 

462.36 

i 

664B5 i 
619.19 i 
423.63 ! 

426.84 ! 

684.16 
281— ' 

j 

188.71 

172.91 

164B2 

142.89 

170,66 

210.93 


Whereas the difference in Finland in investment of capital as between the 
peasant and the large farms is insignificant, in Switzerland capital in land, capital 
in buildings and live stock per hectare decrease as the farms increase in size : 


Average size of Swiss farms 


up to 5 ha. . . . 
from 5 to 10 ha. 
from xo to 15 ha. 
froth 15 to 30 ha, 
from 30 to 100 ha. 


1 Capital m land { 

Capital ^ 

in buildings j 

rive stock 

1 1 

1 4,126.65 

4,614,75 . 

1,166.87 

1 3,226.80 

2,697.60 


i 2,414.24 t 

2,3Sa06 1 

879(97 

i 2,696.33 ! 

2,076.88 ; 

967184 

1 hmrn ! 

i 

721j08 


i 
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The decrease is more marked in the column relating to capital in buildings. In 
Finland, the situation is closely connected with the shortage of credit, as is shown 
by the high rate, viz, from 7 to 10 per cent. 

The causes of these differences are also of a social order. The method of life of 
the farmer of a family farm in the North is very different from that of the cultivator 

Gkaph VII, — Net return in % of the farm assets (A) and Profit or loss on total farm 
assets in % of the assets (B) by countries 1927-28. 



of Central Europe. For example he lodges his farm servants in a separate building. 
Space and the absence of exact documentation prevents any further discussion of 
this subject in this article. 

In regard to the percentages of net return, the rates charged for capital and the 
official rate of discount are shown, on Table IX. In all countries the percentages 
of net return are decidedly below the usual rate of interest on capital, except in Po- 
land and in Czechoslovakia, in which latter country they exceed this rate and even 
double it. 

In the first of this series of articles, reasons were given for regretting the fail- 
ure of certain countries to supply the profit or loss on the total farm assets. 

This profit or loss is the difference between the net return actually obtained 
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and the normal net return, which the farmer would have obtained if he had lent this 
capital, invested in his farm, at the ordinary rate of interest. It is obtained by de- 
ducting from the gross return the cost of production, i. e. farming expenses and in- 
terest on capital. It corresponds to the oferator^s proiit or loss when the farm is 
free of debt. 

This lacuna rdakes it impossible to pursue a very interesting enquiry into the 
price of farm products. By way of example, it may simply be said that the average 
profit or loss on total farm assets amounted in Switzerland in 1927-28 to 12.73 per 
cent, of the gross return. The meaning of this is that prices of products should have 
been higher 12.73 per cent, to ensure to the capital invested in the average farm a 
normal earning capacity. 


Price of milk for cheese making 

should have 

been 

25.70 

cts. per 

kg. instead of 



32.S5 

n of young cows 

» » 


2.15 

w » 

» (live weight) instead 

of 

i.pr 

/s of heifei'S in calf 

') » 

» 

2.04 

» B 

» » » 

» 

» 

1.81 

j) of young live stock 

)) » 


373 - 

» » 




331 ” 

5 ) of fat oxen 

» « 


I 92 

1) » 

B » » 

B 

B 

1.70 

of fattened cows 

» 

» 

1.42 

B )> 

» » » 

» 

» 

1.35 


With regard to the extremely low figure of the profit or loss^on total farm assets 
expressed in percentage of gross return, it results from the very high rate of interest 
on capital. This peculiarity appears from Graph VII. Rumania, which in the 
graph of net return in percentage of farm assets occupies the third place, is found in 
the last place on the graph relating to the profit or loss on total farm assets in per- 
centage of the assets. 

On Graph VII the Western countries, such as Switzerland, Denmark and Norway, 
which up to now were found at the head of the lists, yield place to the Eastern coun- 
tries, not including Czechoslovakia, owing to the fact that these have invested less 
capital per hectare in their farming. There is less capital available in many of the 
Eastern countries than in the Western countries, a fact which is reflected in the fol- 
lowing comparison between the profit or loss on total farm assets expressed as per- 
centage of the assets, and the interest rates on capital : 


Countries 

Profit or loss 
i on total farm 

j assets in % 

j of the assets 

Hates of interest on capital 

Ivanda 

Buildings 

1 Tenant’s capital 

Denmark 

. ! 8.02 

4 — 

6 — 

1 6 — 

Switzerland . 

. 1 BM 

4 — 

4.60 

4.60 

Norway 

3.48 

4.60 

6 — 

: 

Poland 

. ! 0,44 

6 — 

6.60 

1 8.10 

Datvia 

2.66 ! 

4.60 

5— 

6 — 

Elstotiia 

. i 3.67 1 

6 — 

7— 

i 9.73 

Finland . . . . ; 

. 1 3.73 1 

8 — 

8 — 

1 10 — 

Xiimania 

. 1 6.62 1 

10 — 

12 — 

15— 
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It may be repeated that it is not the intention here to proceed to a closer an- 
alysis ; on the one hand the documentation of the Recueil is fragmentary and on 
the other hand it would be necessary to make use of too large a number of sources. 


J. 


[to be continued) 



The Monographic Study of the Family Farm. 

The economic and demographic significance of the family farm is becoming 
increasingly recognised in different cotxntries. Such recognition has been delayed 
owing to the fact there is still very little real knowledge of the family farm, its 
structure, its methods of working and its dwellers. The scientific study of farm 
organisation was until quite lately concerned only with the farming of large estates, 
while the family farm on account of various technical and personal difficulties was 
neglected. It is therefore satisfactory that scientific interest and investigations 
have of late been directed on the family farm, so that it may be anticipated that it 
will by degrees be possible to grasp its structure and later even to exert an influence 
Upon it. 

Two differing methods have been followed by inductive research. The former, 
initiated by lyAxm in the first instance and employed by bim successfully for several 
years (i), is the method based on the utilisation of farm accounts. This compar- 
ative statistical method was later adopted by a number of individual workers and 
organisations. It will be sufficient to refer to the work of Burg (2) relating to 
the pre-war years 1911-12 and dealing with conditions of family farming in Baden, 
also to the increasiagly numerous publications in recent years of the Accountancy 
Offices of the Chambers of Agriculture, of Bavaria, Wurtemberg and Schleswig- 
Holstein, and similar organisations of other districts where family farming prevails. 
As a result comprehensive statistical data are available, affording a valuable basis 
for the estimate of conditions of family farming. In recent years, very consider- 
able contributions have been made by KrzjmowSKi and Haase (3), as well as by 
Fensch (4), indicating by means of accountancy data the extraordinary importance 
of the famffy farm size groups for the German national economy and in particular 
for the supply of the German markets. 

The literature of farm organisation in regard to the family farm has been fairly 
copious in recent years. Mention may be made of the able studies of A. Tscha- 
JANOW (5) on the Lehre von der bauerlichen Wirtschaft ”, also of the articles and 
works of v. Dietze (6), H. Becker (7) and v. Frauendoreer (8), in which the 
subject is handled from a somewhat (different standpoint. It is not proposed here 
to enter on a critical examination of these in detail, as that will be undertaken in 
a later publication now in preparation. This brief reference is all that is required 
in what is merely a cursory but comprehensive view of the German literature which 
is available on the subject of the family farm. 

Of more general synthetic character are the latest publications of E.C. SEBXr 
iSTAYER (9) and H. Zorner (10). These represent less the results of recent investi- 
gation, than a valuable synopsis of the facts so far recognised in regard to family 
farming and a comprehensive programme for future research. 

In contrast to the method of research by means of comparative statistics there 
is the inductive method of the farm survey in monograph. This method is undoubt- 
edly much more difficult than the first named. In the first place it means overcom- 
ing the innate distrust felt by the farmer, his instinctive dread of any summary of 
his position in writing or by means of numerical data. It is only if a personal 
contact is set up between farmer and investigator that there is a prospect of the 
latter achieving his object. Moreover on a small farm on which the family and 
farming interests are closely intermingled, it is mttch more difficult than on a 
large farm, where these are kept strictly apart, to obtain the positive figures that 
really represent the facts. The survey of the family farm in monograph is thus not 
merely a scientific, but also to a greater extent, a psychological problem. It is 
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also clear that this method of inqtiiry requires a much longer time than the statis- 
tical survey. This method is none the less bound to be increasingly employed, on 
account of the acknowledged superiority of its results. “ The statistical method 
gives us an average taken from a number of farms, a normal image, in which the 
personal, individual element of the single farm is obliterated. The value of the 
statistical method is not thereby in any way minimised. It is this method 
alone that has provided a basis for work, undoubtedly still too narrow and 
needing constant enlargement, but offering till quite recently the only possi- 
bility of really getting into [contact with the conditions of family farming. With 
all due recognition of the results achieved by the statistical method, it must be 
frankly admitted that this method required an expansion, a filling in of detail which 
can only be accomplished by the monographic method. The general outline, the 
normal image, obtained by the comparative statistical method, can only through 
the monographic method acquire any real individuality, and, as it were, relief '' (ii). 

Fortunately some valuable contributions of the monographic order have ap- 
peared of late years, among which may be included not only surveys of individ- 
ual farm undertakings, but also monographs describing certain areas, although 
strictly limited, of family farming. Among these latter rqay be mentioned F. Beck- 
makn’s (12) striking account of family farms in the Ruhr area with their capital- 
istic tendency. Similar, although perhaps with a more strictly economic trend, is 
the work of P. Hertenstein (13) on the family farms in Upper Baden, where the 
author takes as basis a single commune which serves as the subject for detailed 
investigation. 

Among the literature of monographs dealing with single farms, A. MuxzinGEE’s 
basic work {14) stands in the first rank, on the work output of the farming family. 
Speaking frankly it has not escaped criticism on technical and even more on non- 
technical grounds. Wrhatever standpoint is adopted towards this work as regards 
details, its merit remains unchallenged in the view of all impartial critics, viz., it that 
is the first positive attempt to assemble the conditions and experiences of family 
farming, based on an absolutely new method of investigation which surveys the 
family farming problem from the true psychological side. This work gives for the 
first time a deeper insight into the whole working of the family farm, a merit that 
has been ignored by much of the criticism which it has encountered. 

Following MunzinGEr's work, contributions have been made to this problem f 
by E. Fruhsorge (15) who has made a somewhat less detailed study of a series of i 
East Prussian family farms, and by J. Frost (16) in his work on the Danish cottage 
farm holdings. There is also a valuable book by H. Gmeein (17) which deser\^es i 
to be more generally known among present day work of the kind than seems to 
have been the case so far. * Since it is up to the present the only monographic ' 
survey of a family farm made by the farmer himself, and as the basis is a strictly , 
objective and numerical one, a short account may here be added following the main 
divisions of the book. 

The author has endeavoured to make careful notes over 10 years of the details ^ 
relating to the 15.5 hectares of his farm and since his averages are taken over a num- 
ber of years — differing in this respect from any previous work of this type — he is 1 
in a position to give a valuable insight into the structure of a family farm. Aver- i 
ages based on complete figures are shown over a seven year period, 1919 to 1926 ; on \ 
account of the inflation however the figures expressing money values are limited j 
to a three year period 1924-26. Although the book owing to adverse circumstances \ 
of various kinds could not be published till last year while data appear only up to 
1926, it has not lost any of its value on that account. 
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The description of natural and economic conditions is followed by an account of 
the methods of collecting and handling data. It is striking that Gmewn although 
previously a technician in machinery expresses himself as quite opposed to the 
purely technical treatment of the farm and encourages instead a biological and 
organic conception. 

The third part deals with farm requisites and means of production. Consider- 
ing the extensive character of the farming, labour outlay is high, viz,, 55.4 man- 
days of 12 hours per hectare, a fact attributable to the unfavourable natural and 
economic conditions. Valuable figures follow as to the distribution of the farmer’s 
work over the different branches of the work of the farm during the year, and 
percentage degree of employment of the farm servants of either sex. " Tabour 
costs ” are reckoned as consisting of cash wage, insurances, etc., board, lodging 
and part of the housekeeping expenses, with the striking result that in comparison 
with industrial wages the farmer’s own work on a small farm is remunerated on an 
average at 0.30 RM. per day. It is of interest and importance that G-meutn comes 
to very similar conclusions in this respect to Munzinoer. The '' horse labour 
outlay ” amounts to 19.8 horse-days per hectare of arable land at a cost of 2.67 
RM. per horse work day. In connection with the hea\w horse charge on the family 
farm, it is of interest that Gmeein reckons for his horses an average utilisation 
of 51.4 per cent. only. As in the case of human labour information is given in re- 
spect of the distribution of horse labour over the separate months and branches of 
farming. 

Exceptional interest attaches to the chapter dealing with " Walking Time 
spent in connection with the farming of outlying fields ”. It relates to two areas of 
arable and meadow pasture land lying at distances of from 1.85 to 2,77 km. from the 
farm. It was found that 19 per cent, of the crop values of these lands, or 23 per 
cent, of the total expenditure on their cultivation, was used up merely in connection 
with traversing the distances separating them from the farm. The percentage of 
expenditure of this kind increased practically with the square of the distance from 
the farm. These figures give a particularly clear illustration of the importance of 
consolidation operations for economic farm work in districts where there is marked 
subdi\dsion of holdings. 

Of equal importance is the chapter on machines. The careful records kept of 
the utilisation time and the cost of the different machines forms a valuable contri- 
bution to the subject of this heavy charge on family farming. On account of the 
basic importance of these calculations some figures are re]}roduced heie ; 



Degree of ntilisatiun 
in reLitiou to the 
S760 wGrk-houri> 
avaflable 

Interest 

uu<] amortisation 
charge 

per farming lioiif 

Plough 

2.32 % 

0.04 RM. 

Electric motor 

, . 4 . * 2.49 » 

O.II » 

Chopping machine 

-1.39 )> 

0.20 » 

Mowing machine 

.... 0.68 « 

0.54 » 

Hay maker 

.... 0.22 » 

1.50 » 

Seed drill 

. . . . . 0.09 » 

7.60 » 
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These figures require no commentary and make quite clear the necessity for 
thinking on capitalistic lines in modern family farming. 

The fourth part gives a careful description of the separate branches of farming, 
cultivation of forage crops, cereal growing, potato growing, stock farming, dairying, 
pig-, poultry- and bee-keeping, and thus gives a real insight into the structure of 
the farm. 

The last^section deals with some economic relations In reply to the quest- 
ions : Whence does the owner of a family farm obtain his money and where does 
he spend it ? GMEniN" assumes four zones — like the districts of Thiinen — and 
estabhshes the turnover numerically in relation with each of them. It appears that 
his farm earns more from the two nearest zones, the '' commune and immediate 
neighbourhood ”, than it spends, that the third zone (the “ nearest small town ”) 
makes much more money out of the farmer than he does out of it, while in the two 
last zones (“ nearest large town ” and “ outer zone ”), receipts and expenditure al- 
most balance each other. Such results — perhaps apart from the well-established 
economic alliance between the family farm and the small town — are naturally not 
to be taken too generally, but are none the less very valuable for the single farm. 
The great disproportion existing between the prices obtained for live stock products 
and the top prices announced on the Munich product exchange is illustrated in a 
further chapter. It is readily intelligible that this disproportion is due to a number 
of causes, mainly lying in the farm itself, such as quality of the products, the time 
of placing on the market, etc . 

Taken as a whole, the work represents — in spite of its later appearance — 
a preparatory work to the most recent publication of Munzinger on family farm- 
ing and breaks ground in method and in results. In forming a judgment of the 
work of Gmeuin, it is not relevant to enquire if the farm in question is worked at a 
profit, or if its manager is a professional farmer. The value of the work lies in the 
fact that it indicates a new and special method of investigation of the structure of 
family farming, that it supplies data which are above challenge and are based 
on observations extending over years and prove the immense difficulties under 
which the German family farm has to work at the present time. The book shows 
with startling clearness that the present crisis in agriculture is first and last a 
crisis in family farming. In respect to the regular working of economic laws on the 
family farm, Gmeein’s work must have importance and interest even outside 
Germany. It gives us further proof that economic comprehension of family farming 
is better attained by the monographic method than by the statistical. Naturally 
the one does not exclude the other.. The diffusion of statistical methods must be 
in any case brought about through monographic studies of this type. 

Dr. H. O. Dienbr 

Insiitut /«f die Wirtschaftslehre 
des Landbaws Weihensiephan, 
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ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL 
CONDITIONS OF THE AGRICULTURAL CLASSES 


Some American Studies in Rural Sociology. 

The agricultural crisis which has affected every country of the world since the 
war, has obliged governments, associations, private individuals and especially agri- 
culturists to look outside the theoretical field, where so much energy has been spent 
in the past, for a solution of certain general and particular problems. These 
problems, it is true, existed before the crisis, but the crisis aggravated them to 
such a point as would inevitably have led to conditions of political and social 
disorder had an attempt at their solution been further deferred. 

Various causes, historical, social and pohtical brought the problem of rural life 
to the fore in the United States, where it has been carefully studied and where some 
practical solution of certain of its most characteristic aspects has to be sought much 
sooner than elsewhere. In explanation of this fact, it must be remembered that the 
American rural population has been from the time of the first pioneers, a very im- 
portant element in the political life of the country. The American farmer had the 
possibility of making his voice heard even where his numerical importance was not 
very great. The American political system enabled the country population to exer- 
cise an influence over the representative political bodies ; and measures intended 
to promote the well-being of the farmers date in the United States from the very 
moment when the spiritual and national unity of the country was attained. The 
rural problem has always been a national problem in the United States : local in i 
the first place, and federal when the several states were not able to cope with the , 
problem alone. 

It is interesting, therefore, to examine the development of studies and measures 
relating to the rural problem in the great trans- Atlantic country. It is necessary to ^ 
limit our remarks to the recent few years partly because a quantity of details 
concerning the country and rural-urban population have been dealt with scientific- 
ally in recent times. Even the much discussed problem of the rural exodus, when 
examined on the basis of ascertained data and in its entirety rather that in its details i 
and local manifestations, has revealed itself, in the United States considered as a ; 
whole, a lesser evil than it has often appeared to be, though no one could possibly - 
deny the damage it has done locally for instance in some sections of Virginia, New , 
England, and several of the Southern States (i). 

American students and investigators started from the assumption that, till ^ 
some time ago, in the study of living and labour conditions of the American rural i 
population one important element had been entirely put aside namely the element i 
represented by the rural class itself. The cooperation of that class was appealed to | 
and the rural population has responded to the appeal of students and investigators j 
in an admirable way. $ In fact the response has been much more prompt and more j 
satisfactory than it had been the case in the course of investigations among the 


(i) As a typical study on this subject see Rural Depopulation in certain IPictewater anii PiediaOnt j 
Areas of Virginia by Wilson Gee and John C. Carson, Univeisity of Vixginia, 19^9* ’ | 
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population of tlie cities. And this because the farmer, generally an essentially 
practical individual, has understood at once that the request for his cooperation was 
susceptible of practical le&ults, while among the urban population, particularly of the 
lower classes, the work of the sociologist and investigator was long considered as an 
unwarranted intiusion into affairs which did not concern him. It must be considered 
also that the lural population, as a whole, is much more homogeneous than the 
population of the cities. This is true everywhere, but more paiticularly so in the 
United States, where the shifting of the urban population is as continuous as it is 
rapid — while in the country districts it has been fairly active in the early peiiod, 
that of pioneering from East to West — this shifting, become very active at a later 
period in consequence of immigration from European countries, and became once 
again static '' in a third and more recent period. Although the ethnical groups 
of the American Lliddle West have been for generations integral parts of the national 
unit, they nevertheless maintain all the characteristics of their northern Germanic 
origin. In California the Latin (chiefly Italian) element, although in reality better 
assimilated than the older ethnological group of the Middle West, has also preseived 
certain national caracteristics wdiich it will probably never lose. It is obvious there- 
fore that homogeneous groups of old traditions and well developed civilization have 
a clear idea of their needs and rights and are in a condition to furnish reliable infor- 
mation as to every form of their activities, both as family and professional groups. 
It is only necessary to ask for their cooperation in a manner accessible to their 
culture and more especially in a practical form ; care must be taken to avoid that 
attitude of " abstract preaching lamented by an American student whose name 
we will have to mention again : Professor Zimmerman. 

This precaution has been taken in the United States. The problem is now[ta 
furnish some practical demonstration of the notable contribution to the knowledge 
of the living conditions of the rural class resulting from the adoption of the method 
which has made the cooperation between students and the rural population both 
practical and fruitful. 

A decisive impulse to this new system of investigation came from the Experi- 
mental Agricultural Station of the University of Minnesota which in 1926-27, 
following a suggestion made in 1924 by Prof. Carle C. Zimmerman of the Depart- 
ment of Sociology. The Station instructed Professor Zimmerman to undertake 
an investigation on '' Incomes and Expenditures in the villages and small towns 
of the State It was thought that only a knowledge of the real conditions of 
those people would make possible the discovery of remedies for a situation which two 
very grave crises had since the war made almost unbearable. The sociologist de- 
cided to concentrate his attention on the following fundamental objects : 

a) give a comprehensive outline of the living conditions of every social class 
in the villages and small towns of Minnesota, as they result from the family budget ; 

b) on the basis of the data at his disposal, furnish a means of comparison 
between the mode of life of the agriculturists and that of classes engaged in small 
trade in the villages and small towns ; 

c) give the agricultural and the various types of village families an indication 
as to how they could better their living conditions “ in so far as these are determined 
by the way their income is spent 

As regards this last point and as far as the United States are concerned, there 
is no doubt that the rural classes are not less desirous than the city dwellers to better 
their living conditions. In a certain sense, it may be stated that the former can 
teach a great deal to the latter. Another discovery made as a a result of the in- 
vestigations is that country people in the United States preserve their characteristics 
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intact in centres of a limited population : that is centres numbering between 250 and 
5000 inhabitants. Beyond that figure one begins to notice characteristics peculiar 
to urban centres. In reality some of these characteristics are noticeable even in 
centres of less than 5000 inhabitants ; but the phenomenon of urbanization is proper 
to groupings of about that figure. This has been ascertained in the course of one of 
the various investigations conducted by the University of Minnesota, and has been 
confirmed by a number of investigations carried on elsewhere during the last seven 
or eight years. 

Seeing that this investigations is typical and it can be asserted to have been 
fundamental in this field of research it may be of interest to gave its salient charac- 
teristics. 

The inquiry was extended to 395 families, comprising an average of 4,2 persons 
of whom 3,3 were adults. The difference is constituted by women, children and old 
people who, as a rule, need less food and reduce therefore the number of adults 
or equivalents The class of persons which were the object of the investigation 
included workmen, professional people, business men and others living in small 
rural centres. These families were divided, according to the type of occupation 
and social status, in the ten folllwing groups : 

1. widows and unmarried women. 

2. retired farmers. 

3. unskilled labourers. 

4. semi-skilled labourers. 

5. skilled labourers. 

6. employees, including factory managers and head labourers. 

7. business people with an income lower than 3000 dollars a year. 

8. professional people of the same category. 

9. business people with an income over 3000 dollars a year. 

10. professional people of the same category. 

The following table indicates the distribution of families by professional groups : 


Tabus; I. — Distrihntion of Families hy Professional^ Groups, 


1 

Condition | 

t 

Number 
of families 

Number 
of persons 

% total 
of families 

Average 
persons 
by family 

Average 
adults 
by family 

Widows and nnmatried women 

18 

61 

6 

3.3 

2.7 

Retired farmers 

ZZ 

104 

8 

3.2 

2.6 

Unskilled labourers . 

41 

105 

10 

4.7 

35 

Semi-skilled labourers 

46 

21 a 

12 

4.7 

S.7 

Skilled labourers 

41 

179 

10 

4.3 

8.4 

Employees, including factory managers and bead 
labourers i 

78 

356 

i 20 

4.5 ! 

8.6 

Business people with an income lower than 3000 1 
dollars a year 

68 

247 

! 

i 15 

4.2 

i 3.4 

Professional people of the same category .... 

25 

' 94 

i ® 

3.7 

3.0 

Business people with an income over 3000 dollars 
a year ... 

' 37 

1 160 

1 

i 9 

4.0 

! a2 

Professional people of the same category . . . 

19 

73 

i " 

3.8 

8.1 


395 

1,677 

100 

4.2 

3.8 


The Table shows that, as is always the case in all rural commtmities, semi-sfcSl-i 
ed labourers and employees have the largest families, pf special interest in a coun-| 
try like the United States, is the fact that the inhabitants of the localities^underj 
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investigation, mostly of TTorthern (i) origin, who have been settled in Minnesota for 
four or five generations, when gathered in small groups (up to 3000 inhabitants), 
preserve traditions, customs and habits of their country of origin. In the larger 
centres these habits tend to change and the assimilative process is the more rapid 
as the phenomena of invading urbanization are greater. 

Significant for its social effects is the type of habitation of these Minnesota rural 
groups. In 95 % of the cases the family lives in an isolated house which, in the 
proportion of 55 %, is its own property and free from every form of indebtedness. 
The remaining 5 % is represented by families who live in buildings comprising sev- 
eral apartments and housing several family units. This is the first indication of a 
tendency towards urbanization. The investigation brought out the fact that 41 % 
of the heads of families had received a high school education, that among them about 
one half had received some university instruction, and lastly that the number of 
professional men practising in a rural centre is in proportion to the greater or 
lesser number of cultured people in the community. 

Incomes, Expenditures, Deficits. — From data gathered in the course of the 
investigation it appears that the general tendency of these Minnesota families is 
to keep their expenditures within the limits of their budgets. The family budgets 
permanently in deficit are very few. The social status generally corresponds to 
economic conditions, i. e,, families of the upper classes have larger incomes or vice 
versa. As regards items which appear in the budgets higher than the family income, 
the. following table will appear rather instructive. The highest points are reached 
by expenditure as a result of sickness, failures, unemployment, and money spent on 
buildings for habitation and other use. In this last case, one can speak of deficit 
only in a relative and temporary sense. Another item that accounts for deficits in 
the family budgets is the automobile, which together with the radio, is the cause 
of general increase of expenditures. 


Tabde II. — Causes of Expenditures in Excess of Incomes, 


Cause 

Humber 

Percentage 

Illness 

- 56 

28 

Old age 

8 

4 

Failure of business of bank, unemployment . . . . 

■ 39 

SO 

Building of house and other buildings 

62 

31 

Automobile 

• 25 . 

13 

Others 

8 

4 

Total . . 

. 198 

100 


(i) 40% Scandmaviaiis, 10% Genfiaas, 13% of English, Scotch, Irish origin, or natives'of the U. IC. 
for at least four generatioEs, 3 % 25 % descent, 
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^ Sources of Income. — Generally the head of the family is the principal producer 
of income in these agricultural and semi-agricultural communities of Minnesota 
among which the more prosperous element shows a tendency to invest in urban 
property which promises better returns. The same tendency is noticeable among 
the professional group of retired farmers and among widows and unmarried women. 
The latter often add to their income by keeping boarders ; a source of income 
very common in the United States ; the retired farmers devote themselves to and 
derive their income in addition to the investment of their savings in urban property, 
from occupations of trust, generally in the inhabited centre, nearest the place where 
they have been long known. Retired farmers figure very high also among the classes 
that show the greatest sense of the necessity of saving. As a rule such necessity 
is felt more as one ascends the social ladder. The habit of investing in industrial 
bonds is very little practised. But this is due chiefly to the fact that in the small 
provincial cities and country towns the proper facilities to encourage such form of 
investment are lacking. The lack of an active market of this kind has some bad 
effects. It often happens that the savings deposited in a local bank either run the 
risk of bad management on the part of the bank itself, or else — since the bank 
generally invests the money deposited in agricultural enterprizes or enterprizes 
in some way bound up with the fortunes of an agricultural season • — of serious and 
often irreparable loss in the event of one or more successive bad harvests. 

This situation was in fact verified during the two or three years previous to the 
inquiry dealt with here. To facilitate therefore the acquisition of safe industrial 
bonds by the agriculturists and inhabitants of towns and small provincial cities 
amounts to the same as guaranteeing their savings and prosperity. 

One of the greatest difficulties in inquiries of this kind seems to be to determine 
the exact wealth of a family or of a group. Only approximate estimates can be 
obtained of these, because the results although sometimes based on the investigations ! 
of the inquirer, are mostly obtained from the declarations of the people themselves ! 
who are the subject of the inquiry. It is easier on the contrary to determine the 
expenditures, an important item of which is now-a-days and everywhere repre- 
sented by the automobile. It is evident however that the automobile only seldom ; 
represents, for the rural population, an object of luxury. It is rather a necessity or 
at least a useful means of transportation. The following table indicates the percen- 
tage in the distribution of automobiles among the various agricultural groups : 


Tabi^iS III. — Percmtage of Distrihuiion of Automohiles among 
the Various Agricultural Groups, 


Status 

Do not 
possess 
automobiles 

Possess 

small 

automobiles 

Possess 
Qtber types 
of autom. 

Possess 
types not 
qualified 

' 

Total 

Widows and unmarried women . .... 

83 

11 

6 

0 

100 

Ketired farmers . 

37 

19 

44 

0 

100 

UnskiUed labour . ... 

71 

24 

S 

0 

100 

Semi-skilled labour 

35 

48 

17 

0 

100 

Skilled labour 

27 i 

49 

' 22 

1 2 

' 100 

Employees and factory managers . 

18 1 

60 


1 

1 100 

Small traders 

1 33 i 

SI 

34 

2 

100 

Small professional men. ... 

1 ' ® 

44 

48 

! 0 

100 

Big business men. , j 


' 24 

68 

0 

100 

Big professional men. . . 

1 5 

21 

74 

0 

100 ' 

i 

Average ^ . j 

31 

82 

36 

1 

100 
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As regards the general expenditures of these families, taking as a basis an 
average income of 2403 dollars for each family, we find that they are proportionately 
distributed as follows : 


Household expenses $ 5 ^^ 

Food » 5^5 

Clothes » 267 

Medical assistance 9 *^ 

Various (personal expenses) » 253 

Automobile 201 

Investments and savings . . . « 575 


Total ... 55 2.473 


The average family expenditures by categories or groups of categories are as 
iollows ; 


Tabm IV. — Average Family Expendiktre of Professional Groups 
on Different objects. 


Coalition 

Household 

expense 

Food 

Personal 

clothing 

Medical 

assistance 

Various 

Auto- 

mobile 

Invest- 

ments 

Total 


$ 

$ 

$ 

* 

% 

$ 

$ 

$ 

Widows, etc. . . 

S74 

400 

86 

38 

70 

10 

137 

1,121 

netired farmers .... 

578 

342 

175 

100 

162 

63 

347 

1,767 

Unskilled labour . . 

221 

397 

125 

43 

85 

30 

60 

961 

Semi-skilled labour . . 

391 

4S6 

193 

. 66 

137 

70 

209 

1,652 

Skilled labour , . . 

472 

525 

230 

123 

169 

110 

314 

1,943 

Employees, etc. ... 

751 

575 

944 

107 

311 

314 

608 

2,910 

Small traders 

461 

476 

241 

72 

136 

! 127 

438 

1,986 

Small profc'^sional men . . 

465 

528 

283 

70 

383 

j 264 i 

506 

2,499 

I,arge traders 

1,091 

590 

405 

121 

514 

1 468 

2,186 

6,374 

Higher professional men, . i 

1,133 

729 

632 

I 167 

6S3 

657 

1,591 

5,592 

Total average . . j 

I 582 

1 

506 

267 

[ 90 

253, 

1 201 i 

675 

2,473 


These figures, while confirming the general rule that the higher classes show a 
greater realization of the necessity of saving, indicate also that generally these rural 
and semi-mial families give only a relative importance to some items, food for 
instance. Personal expenses grow with the rising in the social ladder ; the habit of 
investing money in industrial bonds is not practised by the agricultural class for the 
reasons already indicated. As regards the '' various expenditures '' of a personal 
character, it can be seen that they are accounted for as a rule by the following 
items : contributions to religious and educational institutions, gifts, travelling, 
tobacco, books, newspapers, toilet and hairdressing services, theatres, entertainments, 
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club, lodge or brotherhood dues, vacations, and incidental expenses. Retired far- 
mers appear most generous in their contributions to religious and charity institu- 
tions, while in proportion the higher classes seem less inclined to support such in- 
stitutions financially. The average expenditure of this kind, both by individual 
or group, does not appear to be influenced the numerical importance of the 
inhabited centre. 

The degree of education increases with the rising in the social ladder, and nat- 
urally the expenditure for educational purposes grows proportionately. This is 
i;rue also of all the expenditures for recreation, organizations, travelling, and equally 
of the quantity of reading matter (newspapers, magazines, books). As regards 
quality of such reading matter, there is not much difference among the various 
^classes. 

Social conditions influence also the amount of expenditure on medical assistance, 
although the proportion is reduced in the^ case of the professional classes owing to 
the fact that the physician generally belongs to such classes himself and lends his 
professional services on special terms. 

From a social point of view it is interesting to consider the birth-rate data 
among the families of rural centres. Figures relative to expenditures for medical 
assistance to childbirth indicate that conditions among the various professional 
groups under examination coincide with conditions of such groups all over the West- 
ern World : fewer births among the higher classes, minimum birthrate among the 
agriculturists and farmers, medium birthrate among the business and professional 
classes, with a prevalence of the former over the latter. It would then seem that 
rurbanization is responsible for a birth rate limitation policy among the rural 
-communities. In fact this tendency is evident enough to cause some alarm (i). , 

It has already been pointed out that the rural families of the small Minnesota 
•centres, in the proportion of 95 %, either have their own house or are doing all they 
can to get one. Although the acquisition of a house, generally through a loan, re- ; 
presents a charge on the family budget it appears that this charge is willingly met ' 
and easily borne. The acquisition of a house is a very important factor from every 
point of view, because it means a greater family and collective stability. With the t 
improvement of social conditions there is an increase of the expenditures on house- ^ 
liold improvements and on embellishments of both the inside and outside of habita- ' 
tions. [ 


The data furnished so far might appear insufficient, because they are limited | 
to conditions prevalent in one only of the states of the North American Union, and | 
because they refer to a condition existing there some three years ago. But it must: 
be noticed : (i) that in dealing with living conditions of the rural class in America, | 
it would be difficult to find, both from the point of view of topographical situation! 
und of culture-type ”, a better State than Minnesota (a wheat centre of the very' 
first order) from which to obtain an adequate idea of rural life in the United States 
as a whole ; (2) that the data indicate the correctness and the logic of the method em- 
ployed in gathering and compiling them ; (3) that similar investigations in othei 
States of the Union, besides being based on the method of co-operation between 


(i) ZiMimaMANN and Sorokust, in their vohime on Social Economics’^’ mentioned above, do nol 
;hesitate to denotmcs: this tendency as positively dangerous already, and even sugg^t checking by law ili| 
-iairth control propaganda which is actively conducted in the U, S. A. ' 1 
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investigators and rurals, deal with the same matter even though the sources of in- 
come and expenditure may naturally vary with the the difference of the crops grown 
in the various states and sections of the North American continent ; (4) lastly that 
the phenomena of prosperity or poverty of the rural classes, the improvement or 
decay of conditions of individuals and groups within the same classes, “ rurbaniza- 
tion '' 33 an indication of the end of the descending parabola of rural exodus and the 
beginning of rural-urban exchanges which tend to become general, are common to 
all the North American continent. The investigations which have accompanied or 
followed those made by the Experimental Station of the University of Minnesota do 
not throw any greater light over the phenomena relative to the living conditions of 
the rural classes. Nor could we, in such study as ours, take up the discussion of spe- 
cial problems, such as, for instance, the respective conditions of white and coloured 
rurals in the Southern States, or the conditions of particular Indian settlements, in 
the North, North West, West and South West of the United States. Special studies 
on these particular problems have been made, and some of them are of a capital 
importance (i), as are those made in various sections of the United States, to ascer- 
tain in detail and to specify the quality and quantity of food consumed by rural 
and semi-rural families (2). They are recent studies, conducted according to the 
new method and they too are a consequence of the need felt everywhere to examine 
the rural problem in every detail with a view to finding a solution to it beneficial 
to the rural classes and to the economy of the whole nation : of every nation, in 
fact. 

But the problem of family income and expenditures, of the family budget in 
other words, is not a rural problem only. The need has in fact been felt of extending 
the investigations to urban families ; and the Department of Agriculture of the 
United States Government has now taken the initiative of gathering data on the 
living conditions of all the families of the entire nation. Following a resolution 
adopted the ist of January of the current year, the Federal Department of Agricul- 
ture will furnish every American family with a paper containing precise, concise,, 
complete questions and not less clear and precise instructions, to make it possible 
for every family in America to indicate its real budget (3) . The system of cooperation 
between the investigating sociologist and the general public has thus become nat- 
ional since the inquiries conducted by the University of Minnesota and followed by 
other bodies and students has proved equal to the necessities of the moment and to 
the importance of the problem at hand. It will not be without interest for all the 
students of sociological problems and for all the governments of the civilized coun- 
tries to know the result of the initiative taken by the American Government ; an 
initiative chiefiy intended to ascertain an economic fact, but conducted also with 
a view to social ends to which the increasing unrest, due to the general economic 
depression, has drawn the attention of responsible authorities everywhere. 

V.F. 


(1) See Rural Standards of living. 17 . S. Department of Agriculture, Bureau of AgiiculturaJ Economics,. 
Agricultural Economic Bibliog^phy Ko. 32 ; Wasliington D. C. August 1930. 

(2) As a typical study on this subject see BiiH. No. 502 ; April 1930, “ An Economic Study of Food 
Consumed by Farm and Village Families m Central New York '*, by Faith M. Williams and Julia E» 
I.OCKW00D, Cornell University Agr. Exp. Station, Ithaca, N. Y. 

(3) See “Family Budgeting Plan Devised by Home Economist ”, The United SMtes Daily ^ Friday,, 
January 2, 1932, p. 3. 
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Some Results of the Comparative Statistical Study of Farm Accountancy 
Data in Certain Countries for 1927-28 {continued). 


Part II {continued). 


(e) Social Income. 

The farm undertaking does not merely provide an income for the farmer him- 
self together with interest on the capital required by such undertaking. A part of 
the income from the farm goes to the employees, to the creditors, and also to the 
State in the shape of the taxes collected. The totality of the income of the farming 
enterprise is designated in economic science as social income, and consists in the 
general increase in value obtained by the whole community through the operation 
of the farm. 

“ The smaller the farm to quote Taur in his “ Economie rurale ", the higher 
per unit of area is the social income. The more widely is small farming practised, 
the denser the population that can be maintained by agriculture. It would be 
an error to suppose that it would be an advantage to the human race if small and 
medium farming were replaced by a system of large farming enterprises belonging 
to the State. In certain countries where only the heads of the large enterprises 
have received a sound vocational training, where the peasants are in a very back- 
ward condition or where co-operation is not yet estabhshed, it is possible by the 
system of large farming to obtain a result higher than that of the small farm. But 
even in these countries as soon as the small farmers have had the opportunity of 
becoming familiar with progressive methods and as soon as they co-ordinate their 
eft'orts by means of co-operation, the system of small and medium farming will show 
itself superior to that of the large estate. The advantages of small farming from 
the national point of view are however less in proportion as the regions are less 
populated and as it seems less practicable to introduce intensive farming systems 


Be, 9 Ing. 
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Income in gold francs per ha. 

for 192 

7-1928. 


Country 

Farms 


Number 

Average 

area 


! Social 

1 Serial 

Region 

of 

farms 

Man-days 

[ income 
per ha 

order 

in 

Recueil 

A. Grouping by system of farming and by regions. 



Netherlands ; 





^ 31 6.60 


grazing farms 

Ovenissel (Ijssel- 

16 

21.41 

50— 


4(rt 

grazing farms 

streek) 

Overijssel (Weide- 

72 

20.86 

50— 

320.10 

3(£f 

dairy farms m sandy districts 

groud) 

Overijssel 

163 

13.12 

70— 

335.55 

7 (a 

mixed farms 

& 

33 

16.55 

CO— 

377.10 

9 (a 

Austria : 





1 


forest predominating 

All parts 

35 

48.30 

36.30 

149.90 

7 (a 

alpine stock farming 

» 

50 

31.57 

66.10 

203.40 

•iia 

grass prod, without alpland . . 

» 

123 

25.13 

72.60 

! 274.20 

Ha 

s » with alpland 


24 

18.98 

85.80 

‘ 295.80 

2 (a 

mixed with cereals predominating . . 


101 

19 61 

1 69.30 

' 351.05 

4(fi 

B with vinegrowing predommatmg 

» 

59 

16.70 

76— 

: 481.15 

3(^5 

vine growing 


5 

4.12 

208— 

i 724.80 


Czechoslovakia : 



i 

1 


1 

1 


mixed (cereals and potatoes) 

Fast 

3 

83.87 

39.09 

119.40 

3 (ft 

forage orops. * 

West 


116.65 

50,36 

214.60 

1(6 

mixed (cereals and potatoes) . . . 

Fast 

, 44 

17.75 

95.10 

233.45 

4ia 

forage crops 

Fast 

1 5 

30.42 

107.90 

285.25 

2((t 

» s 

West 

1 30 

18.78 

93 20 

303.85 

l[a 

sugarbeet growing 

Fast 

3 

91.40 

82 72 

304.15 

\ o{h 

mixed (cereals and potatoes) . • . 

West 

12 

95.40 

75.83 

3:9.90 

2 (ft 

sugarbeet growing 

Fast 

19 

13.13 

120 50 

383 15 

' 6(n 

mixed (cereals and potatoes 

West 

7S 

17.64 

101 50 

398.85 

! 3 (a 

sugarbeet growing 

» 

5 

119.45 

67.91 

552,65 

1 4 (ft 

D y> , 


45 

19.09 

104 30 

637 55 

! 5(rt 

i 

Finland ; 

cattle farming 

Ostrobotuie 

5 

71.4.3 

33.80 

1 

1 

173.05 

3 0 

3) !) ..... ... 

South 

G6 

86.34 

30— 

190.15 

1 (ft 

„ j) 

Centre 

4 

62.14 

37.90 

205.65 

2 (ft 

It 11 ... 

Ostrobotnie 

57 

18.79 

38— 

211.15 

r>(rt 

') . . .... 

Centre 

115 

17.92 

59 40 

250,45 

3 (a 

0 » 

South 

162 

22.51 

44.77 

277.90 

1 iff 

,1 (t 

South Fast 

64 

17.90 1 

61.20 

293.95 

2 [a 

' ” 

North Fast 

26 

13 83 1 

59.70 

305 25 

i 

4 la 

Rumania : 

i 




1 


i.Erea] growing ... 

Bucarest 

3 

7.30 



300.50 

2 (a 

» » .... ... 

Dobrudja 

30 

9.40 

— 

106.70 

3 Or 

h ?avily forested 

— 

30 

50.90 

— 

.7- 

1 (ti 

Germany : 







cattle farming B 

Fastem Prussia 

79 

416— 



181.85 1 

3 (ft 

a » A 

a » 

117 

108 

— 

185.55 ; 

2 (ft 

forage crops 

North 

46 

421 

__ 

189.25 

1 (ft 

distilling potatoes 

Fastem Prussia 

25 

606 

— 

197,90 

11 (ft 

forage crops 

a a 

45 

33 

— 

197,90 

9(rt 


North 

49 

30 

— 

206.60 

0(ft 

» » ..... 

» 

40 

91 

— 

207.80 

7 (a 

potato growing 


10 

117 

— 

211.55 

28 (« 

raising of slaughter cattle 

North-West 

29 

34 

— 

212.76 

11 (fj 

distilling potatoes 

North 

41 

601 

— 

215.20 

10 (ft 

cereal growing 

» 

90 

118 

— 

222.65 

17 (a 

9 » 

a 

56 

30 

— 

223.85 

16(a 

» » ........... 

% 

149 

462 


226.86 

4 (ft 

raising of slaughter cattle 

North West 

80 

66 


241.20 

12(a 
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Tabi^k II {continued). — Social Income in gold francs per ha. for 1927-28. 


Country- 

Farms 

Region 

Number 

1 of 

] farms 

Average 

area 

Man-days 

Social 

income 

per ha. 

1 

‘ Serial 
order 
in 

Recueii 

Germany {continued) 

grass prod, with pasturage . 

Bavana 

30 

28 


242.45 

3(« 

growmg potatoes . . 

North 

1 27 

360 

— 

262.25 

9(& 

grass production 

Bavana 

1 165 

41 

— 

265.95 

6 (ff 

» 5) ... 

B 

108 

14 

— 

273.35 

4 (a 

forage crops 

Centre 

j 63 

46 

— 

274.60 

8 (a 

» s . 

Silesia 

i 53 

22 

— 

280.80 

10 (a 

grass prod -with pasturage . 

Bavana 

50 

13 

— 

289,45 

2ia 

cereal growing 

s 

67 

37 

— 

290 65 

22 (a 

» 

» 

' 50 

14 

— 

296.90 

21 (a 

» U 

Silesia 

30 

316 

— 

304 30 

l(b 

distilling -potatoes . j 


39 

375 

— 

320.35 

12(6 

mixed (unfavourable situation) | 

Wurttemberg 

38 

48 

99.30 1 

322.10 

IS (a. 

cereal growing . i 

Sile=ia 

47 

I 106 

— 1 

362 40 

24 (a 

n D . 1 

Centre 

1 162 

45 

— 

378.50 

19 (« 

mixed (medium situation) j 

Wurttemberg 

61 

57 1 

63 31 

379.00 ; 

' 14(a 

cereal growmg . , 

Centre 

52 

167 j 

— ! 

385.90 i 

5(6 


B 

45 


— 1 

387.15 ! 

18(a 

n » . . I 

Silesia 

i 178 

28 ! 

— ■ 

397.05 

23 (a 

sugarbeet growmg 

Centre 

77 

58 ' 

— 

499.70 

26 (^ 

D » . . 1 

H 

i 51 j 

219 1 

— 

512.10 

8(6 


» 

! 30 

1 

— [ 

521.95 

25 (a 

mixed (favourable situation) . ^ 

Wurttemberg 

1 

42 

68 , 

686.90 1 

15 (a 

Poland : , 

All types . j 

East 

i i 

' 135 

19.51 

1 

1 

41 — , 

i 

136.35 i 

2 (a 

South 

! 255 

8.80 

95.38 

277.81 i 

Ka 


Centre 

1 293 

13.33 

68.78 1 

282.95 ; 

B{a 

1 ', ' ' 1 

1 

West 

1 121 

1 

13.05 1 


286.40 1 

4 (a 


B. Grouping by siJ:e and by country. 


Denmark : 

j 






above loo ha. 

All parts 

59 

210.60 

31.90 

335.80 

20 

50 to 100 ha 


94 

67.10 

31.20 

363.56 

1(6 

30 to 50 ha. 

i - » 

183 

38.10 

36 60 

406.60 

4 (a 

20 to 30 ha. . . 

. . 1 » 

140 

25— 

40.20 

460.70 

B(a 

10 to 20 ha . 


109 

15.50 

44.50 

484.30 

2 (a 

under lo ha. , , ... 

. , » 

141 

5.80 

77.30 

704.95 

l(a 

Switzerland : 


- 





30 to 100 ha. . . ... 

» 

32 

50.40 

46— 

546,75 

1(6 

15 to 30 ha. 


123 

20.49 

70— 

657.35 

14 (a 

10 to 13 ha. . ... 

. 1 

115 

12.60 

81— 

701.65 

13 (fi 

5 to 10 ha 


182 

7.6$ 

101 — 

772.15 

12 <a 

up to 5 ha . 

1 

1 

48 

1 , 

3.76 

133r— 

1040.95 

11 (a 

Lat\da : 


1 

! , 


1 

1 



All types . . ... 

i 

1 117 

45.57 

I 1 

25.50 ; 

1 

112.50 

: Kg 

Estonia : 

; 


1 


1 

j 


All types ... 

.1 

250 ‘ 

41.84 ! 

i 

26.60 1 

1 

) 

116.60 

10 

Norway: 

1 

1 






Ail types 

■■• ! • ! 

190 i 

1 

17.26 j 

40.56 

515.45 j 

1 (« 
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In Graph. IX, the countries in which the population is most dense and the 
degree of intensive farming high, such as Switzerland, Denmark, Czechoslovakia, 
Netherlands, Germany are placed at the head of the list. 

Graph IX. — Social Income fer Hectare and hy Country in gold francs 

for 1927-28. 

Gold 

francs 
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■§ 
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ft 
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H O 
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Graphs X (A, B, C, D, E) appear to confirm the law stated by baur, in accor- 
dance with which the social income is affected by the extent of the farms. This 
phenomenon may be noted alike in countries, such as Switzerland and Denmark, 
the farms of which are grouped by order of size, and in Czechoslovakia, Tinland 
and Germany which have grouped the farms by farming system, region and by size. 
As the farm increases in size, the social income rapidly falls. The share going to 
the family diminishes also rapidly, and beginning from an average area which may 
be anything between xo and, 20 hectares, the remainder of the social income after 
subtracting the family share exceeds that share. On the large farms, the family 
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Graph X. — Social Income per Hectare vn gold francs for 1927-28 [Denmark (A) ; 
Switzerland (B) ; Czechoslovakia (C) ; Finland (D) ; Germany (F)]. 

Gold francs total share of family remainder 



Region ; . all parts 


Gold francs total share of family remainder 



Region : aE parts 

♦ — . Ec, 9 Xn, 



E 
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rancs 


total 


Czechoslovakia (C) 

share of family 


remainder 



ling system ; Sugar beet 


mixed 


forage crop 


Gold francs 


total 


share of family 


remainder 



ming system: 


Gold francs 


total 


Cattle-raismg 

Ger^l^ny (E) 

share of family 


remainder 



arming system : 


S-Iamly live stock production 


B == Bavaria , S = Silesia j N. O. = > ortb-West ; N. — North ; P O. = Bastem Prussia. 
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share is almost nothing in comparison with the rest. As regards Germany, the 
following figures of Table 12 are taken from \^olume 4 of the Report of the Bn- 
quiry Committee [Enquete-Ausschuss) (i). 

Tabli: 12. — Influence of the Size of the Farm on the Social Income in 1924-27 
in Germany according to the Enquete-Ausschuss. 


Size-classea 

' Social income 

Wages 

Net Return | 

Taxes 


marks ' 

marks 

marks j 

marks 


Eastern Prussia 



Forage 

crop farms. 



10-50 

132 30 

66.30 

51 90 

14.10 

50-100 

126 90 

.S 4 TO 

25.70 

16.50 

lOO-COO 

122 — 

1 ) 5.70 

0.50 : 

16.80 

200-400 

120.10 

105.40 

— 2.50 

17.20 

above 400 

122 30 

110.70 

—8.20 ! 

20 — 



Centre 





fa) Faiou ^ gioivnig s 

It gay beet. 



5-20 . . . 

393.10 

12.5.70 

’ 210 — 

57.40 

20-50 

' 360 80 

178 — 

225— I 

57 80 

50-100 

343 — 

205 70 

81 40 i 

55 90 

100-200 . 

367 70 

216 .10 

73 30 1 

58.10 

above 200 

1 346.90 

j 

237 t)0 

30— 1 

59.80 


(b) Favm growing 

cereah. 



5-20 . 

1 314.60 

117.70 ^ 

1 157.80 

39.10 

20-50 . 

265— ; 

141.70 

1 84.20 1 

39.10 

50-100 

290.20 

16.3.30 

j 84.70 1 

42.20 

100-200 

i 285.40 

225.60 

1 14.90 ; 

44.90 

200-400 

i 245.60 1 

1 1 

210.70 

—0.60 

35.60 


In proportion as the size of the farms increases, ” to quote the investigators, 
there is first noted a decrease in the social income for the medium and large family 
farms, then an increase for the large farms of the smaller size groups, and finally 
a decrease again for the very large farms. The larger the farm the more rapidly 
do the net return and the remuneration of the family labour diminish, owing to the 
fact that the cost of outside labour absorbs an increasing share of the social income. 
On the small farms of from 5 to 20 hectares, from one-fourth to one-third of the 
social income goes into wages ; on the large farms of 400 hectares the proportion 
of the labour costs to the social income amounts to 75 and even 90 per cent. Cer- 
tain groups show a negative net return ; the meaning of this is that the farmer has 
been obhged to incur debts for the purpose of meeting his obligations The 
same tendency appears both for Germany and for other countries on the following 
table 13 the figures of which are taken from the Recueil (page 278) : 

It is in Germany, even on the small family farms, that wages, and the share 
of external labour in the social income, are at their highest. Although the total 
labour costs of the Overijssel (Netherlands) farms are as high as the large farms of 


(i) lyandwirtschaitliche Buclifulmmgsergebiiisse, Untersuchungen zur Eage der lyandwirtschaft, 
Berlin, 1929. 



Tabi,e 13. — Beneficiaries, in 1927*28, from the Average Social Income 
in the Majority of Countries shown in the Recueil. 



! 1 

! 


Beneficiaries of the Social Income 


Coantry 

1 ' 1 

Number j Average ' 

1 of 1 area 

farms j Iia. 

1 

Employees 

Board 

and wages 

/o 

IMembers ' 
of family 
Remunera- , 
tion 

of work 

0 / 1 

/O 

1 Creditors 

_ , and head 

of farm 

labour 1 

1 return 

O' 0 / 

0 1 /o 1 

State 

and 

commune 

Taxes 

% 

Total 

% 

5wit2erland 

.>00 ' 

1 4.3U 

31.26 

48.05 i 

79 il 

16 78 

3.91 

100 

Xorvray . 

Denmark 

. ■ 190 1 

1 ! 

17,26 

41.75 

39.66 

81.41 

17,48 

1 11 

100 

small . .... 

.>70 1 

22.65 

11.30 

37.02 ' 

78.32 

1312 

82>6 

100 

large 

' 153 

122.49 

59 21 

16.66 1 

75 .sr 

13.68 

10.45 

100 

medium 

Czechoslovakia 

. 1 726 

43 70 

51 87 

24 99 

! 

76.sC 

13.46 

9.68 

100 

small . 

221 

17 50 

30 5J 

29 S2 

60 37 

33 65 

5 98 

100 

large ... 

. 1 26 : 

99 90 

1 41 37 

4.10 

48 47 

46.49 

5.01 

100 

mcflium ... 

247 , 

26.25 

; 35 78 

20 09 

55 87 

39.74 

4.30 

100 

Netherlands (Ovenjssel). 
Germany . 

284 ; 

I 

15.96 

j 40,55 

52.1C 

02 71 

4.82 

i 2.47 

1 

100 

small . 

1,037 1 

44.25 

1 00 ^6 

! 24 05 

84 HI 

0,86 

5.23 

100 

large . . 

G5G 

346 89 

87.61 

4 7b 

92 37 

— 2 7b 

10.30 

100 

medium , 

2,293 1 

130,81 

81,14 

1 9.43 

00 57 

0 29 

i 0.14 

100 

Poland 

. , 804 ' 

13.64 

1 20 75 

1 29.74 

50 49 

47216 

2.15 

100 

Austria 

Finland 

427 . 

30 46 

1 3109 

; 37 78 

1 1 

68 87 

26 84 

4 20 

100 

small 

414 : 

19.59 

i 34 27 

! 39.76 

74.03 

i 25.97 

— 

100 

large . . ... 

1 75 , 

84 06 

1 62.17 

1 11 S3 

74 00 

i 26 — 

— 

100 

medium . 

489 

29.48 

' 46.47 

, 27.54 

74.01 

! 25 99 

— 

100 

Estonia . . . 

• 1 '-^so 1 

41.84 

, 27.44 

1 53 58 : 

81.02 

16 70 

2.28 

100 

Datvia 

117 1 

45 57 

1 41.63 

' 39.26 

80 89 

16 49 

1 2.62 

100 

Rumania 

• i 

29.06 

1 11.58 

1 

' 22 49 1 

34 07 

j 

i 6.14 

100 


Germany, the share falling to the wages of employees does not exceed the average 
level of other countriCvS, and it is the share representing the remuneration of 
the work of the family (52.16 per cent.) which predominates. On Table 13 as 
on Table 12, the net return and the remuneration of the work of the family de- 
crease as the farm increases in size except in Czechoslovakia, where the net 
return is higher on the large farms than on the small farms. In contrast to Ger- 
many, elsewhere on the small farms, in Poland and Rumania for example, the net 
return is high in proportion to the labour expenses. 

If all the countries do not exhibit this tendency with equal clearness, it is 
because on the other hand when the farming is intensive it requires the more labour 
and it appears that labour costs are highest in those countries in which, so far as 
can be judged, agriculture is most intensive. 

In regard to taxation, the proportion in the social income varies in the majority 
of countries betw^een 2 and 5 per cent. ; in Rumania it is 6 per cent., in Germany 
and, in Denmark from 9 to 10 per cent. Table 14 shows what is the proportion, 
according to the Enquete-Ausschuss, in which taxation has increased in Germany 
from 1912*14 to 1924*26 : 

The conclusion is fonnd on page 217 of the fourth volume of the Enquete-Auss- 
chuss and is as follows : “ Taxes are from three to five times higher in 1924-26 than 
in 1912-X4. The rate of taxation has gone up more markedly in the Centre than 
in the East. In relation to the net return, the more intensive the farming the 
larger is the increase in taxation. In the groups of farms growing cereals in the 
East and of forage crop farms in the East and Centre, the taxes are higher than 
the net return 
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Table 14. — Taxes mid other Charges on the Farm in two Regions of Germany 
in 1912-14 and 1924-26 in RM. 



1 


Tares 

Net 

Tares and charges m % 

Fanning 


Number 




Farming year 

and other 
charges 
marks 

return 

of net 

of gross 

j of farming 

S3rsteins 

1 

of farms 

marks 

return 

return 

! expenses 


1 

• 



O' 

, /o 

% 

! % 




h^AST. 





A a 

* 1912-14 . . . 

44 

9 

140 

6 50 

1.60 

’ 2.10 

( 1924-26 ... 

« 

33 

42 

78.60 

5.50 

: 5.60 

B« . . . . 

1 1912-14 , . . 

45 

6 

75 

S.OO 

l.GO 

1 1.90 

) 1924-26 . . . 

45 

25 

2 

1,250.00 

6.S0 

j 6.40 

Ca. 

i 

44 j 

6 

' 37 

16.30 

2.30 

1 2.60 

i 1924-26 . 

44 1 

18 

1 —19 

1 — ] 

6 80 

j 6.00 




Centre. 





Ab. , . 

1 

♦ 1912-14 . . 

50 

9 

364 

5.50 

' 1.20 

i 1.50 

( 1924-26 . , . 

50 

43 

90 

47.S0 

5.70 

6.20 

Bb, 

1 1921-14 . . . 

' 20 

3 

' 100 

S.OO 

1.60 

‘ ].90 

i 1924-26 . 

20 

32 

, 3S 

84.30 

1 6.00 

6.10 

Cb. . . . 

^ 1912-14 

20 

' e 

43 

1S.7U 

l.SO 

2.00 

i 1924-26 

20 

27 

— 5 

— 

6.90 

1 6 40 


(i) A = farms gro’i^iug sugarbeet 
B = farms growing cereals. 

C = j> t' forage crops 
a = more than loo ha, 
b = more than 50 ha. 


Ill the following Table 15 is set out the social income obtained per hectare of 
area and per nian-da^" on the peasant or family farms and on the large farms of 
the Recueil : 


Table 15. — Social Income General Averages of the Countries in gold francs 

per hectare in 1927-2S. 


Peasant or Family Farms j Large Farms- 


Countries 

u £ 

(u _ 

£ c3 

^ g 

.2* ^ 
i 5 

Soaal h 

rt 1 

U ' 

icome 

M 

' ^ B 

s| 

ll 

. 1 
a 2 1 

t s , 

C 8 ; 

1 i 

1 ^ 

Social iucorae 

“i ' 

Clj 

1 

b* 'V 

^ i 

Switzerland . 

1 .500 

14.30 

75 

739.07 

9.85 

_ 

j 





Norway . ... 

190 

17.26 

40.55 

515.43 

12.71 

1 — 

— 


— 

— 

Denmark ..... 

. 1 573 ‘ 

22.65 

41.09 

448.92 ' 

10.02 

i 153 

122.43 

31.66 

345.15 

10.91 

Czechoslovakia . . . 

. 1 221 ! 

17.56 

100.94 1 

402.07 

3.98 

26 

99.99 : 

67.93 

365.28 

5.38 

Germany 

. ' 1,637 i 

44.25 

— , ' 

305.67 1 

— 

. 656 ; 

345.89 1 


242.31 

— 

Austria 

397 1 

24.66 

64.25 i 

i 280,90 1 

4.37 

. — 

— 

— ! 

— 

— 

Finland 

. I 414 

19.59 

48.95 1 

265.08 

5.42 

1 75 ' 

84.06 

30.50 1 

189.77 

6.22 

Poland 

. i 804 

13.64 

66.61 

1 247.19 1 

3.71 

* — 

— 

“ — 1 

— 

— 

Estonia ...... 

250 

41,84 

20.60 ] 

i 116.59 

4.3S ! 

, 1 

— ^ 

i 


— 

I^tvia 

. : 117 

45.57 

1 25.60 

^112.52 1 

4.41 , 

1 — 

— - : 


— 


Rivnania ..... 

63 

1 1 

29.06 

i 

65.83 

1 

i ~ i 

1 

j 

“ 'i 
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Fini^and 

(D) 


Average area : 
Hegion : 

Farming system ; 


279 — 


Days 



14 18 


22 86 


iS 62 19 71 


North South 
Fast Fast 


South 


Centre Ostrobotnie 


cattle raising 


The figures show beyond dispute that the social income is higher, per unit of 
area, for the family farms than on the large farms. On the other hand it is higher, 
per man-day, on the large farms, from the fact that they utilise much less labour 
than the family farms, as shown by Graph XI. 

It should be noted that there can be no strict comparison between the figures of 
one country on Graph XI (A, B, C, D) and those of another, as the method of trans- 
forming the day’s work of a woman or child into a man-day is not the same every- 
where, and even the length of the working day may differ from one country to an- 
other. The object is merely to show that in each country’’ the smaller the farm the 
is the number of days of work reqtdred. This tendency is however less clear 
in Finland, where the forest areas occupy, as has been already stated, up to 85 
per cent, of the total area, so that the difference between the cultivated area of 
the large farms and that of the peasant farms is less than in other countries. 

The same tendencies appear in Table 16. 

The index-number of man-days per ha. is 159. i and 141.3 in Switzerland and 
Poland, countries where the average area of the farms under survey by the Offices 
is respectively 14,30 and 13.64 hectares, whereas it falls to 56.4 and 54. i in Estonia 
and in Fatvia, where the average area is as much as 41.84 and 45.57 ha. 

In the column reserved for peasant or family farms, the farming expenses fol- 
low the same descending course as the labour costs. Further investigations would 
in all probability lead to the same conclusions as were reached by the Enquete- 
Ausschuss in Germany already mentioned, viz,, that almost without exception the 
increase in farming expenses accompanies any increase in the areas reserved for in- 
tensive cultivation and in the returns. The labour costs, and the head of live stock 
are higher in proportion as more space is reserved on the farm for intensive cul- 
tivation. Now, in the degree in which the quality of the soil improves, the farms 
become more intensive and the net return increases. The labour costs however, 
taken alone, would not be a sufficient criterion for measuring the final results, if 
it is remembered that along with the labour costs the quantity and output of work 
do not necessarily increase. The increase in expenditure on labour may be occas- 
ioned by special economic conditions, by the high level of wages, by an unfavour- 
able organisation of work, by defective arrangements or even by primitive methods 
of work. It follows that the only possibility of infiuencing the final results favour- 
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abh’ lies in a careful and systematic planning of the work The larger the farm 
the lower is the remuneration of the family, while the cost of external labour in- 
creases, up to the point of representing on the large farms, from 70 to 90 per cent, 
of the total labour costs. 

The labour costs of the peasant or familj^ farms of all countries represent 60 
per cent about of the farming expenses, while on the large farms this figure drops 
to 40 to 50 per cent., a fact which seems to prove, as does the graph of the days 
of work, that the small farm gives work to a larger number and also feeds a larger 
number than does the large farm. Hence it is possible to say with Prof. Laur (i), 
that “ the more widely is small farming practised, the denser is the population that 
can be maintained by agriculture 

Summarising, the results, incomplete as they are, relating to social income and 
the figures concerning farm labour convey some idea of the importance that will 
attach to them at the end of a period of a certain number of years, when, completed 
by similar results from other sources, they will be of assistance in solving the 
very real problems of the agrarian reform. 


(f) The Proceeds of Work. 

The family farms represent an investment rather of the work of the farmer and 
his family than of capital. The proceeds of work, or wage that remains to the 
fa] mer, when he has deducted from the agricultural income of his farm the interest 
on his own capital, is of more direct interest to him than the net return. It is 
for this reason that under this heading of proceeds of work, only the family farms 
are taken into consideration. The proceeds of work per man-day for Den- 
mark and Germany has been calculated on the basis of all the days of work. The 
peasant or family, farm being by definition a farm pro\dding occupation for the 
whole of the year for the farmer and his family, in these calculations the family 
is taken to include the servants who are as a rule only engaged on the family farm 
when the number of the members of the family is below the normal level. 

If the figures were available, it would be of great interest to compare the pro- 
ceeds of work with the remuneration to which the farmer and his family are entitled 
Auz.. the sum included in the farming expenses and reckoned on the basis of a farm 
servant’s rvages. 

For the family farms of tw-o countries the results of such a comparison are as 
follows: 


CotmtTy 


Fair wage claim 
per ha. 


Proceeds of work 
per ha. 


j gold francs ! gold francs 

Denmark . . 1 167.35 j 67.58 

Switzerland I 281.00 I 1^.28 


On Table 17 the results for Denmark and Switzerland show the same ten- 
dency’’ : the farmer’s work secures the highest remuneration on the small peasant 
or family farms. In Switzerland, however, the farms of from 5 to 15 hectares 


{ij j^conomie rurale, p. 456. 


** — Lc, 9 Ing. 
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Table 17, — Proceeds of Work on Peasant Farms in gold francs per Man~da\ 

in 1927-28. 




Number ! 

Average 

Man-da\s 

Proceeds 
of work 

55 age 
of 

Country Farms 

Region 

of 

i 

per ha. 

per 

a rural 



farms 

1 

area i 

i 

i 

maii-dav 

worker ; 

Netherlands : 

1 

1 

j 

! 




mixed farms 

Ovenjsscl i 

331 

3 6 55 

00 — 1 

3 3,5 

520' 

dairy ^ .... 

Overt jssel (W’^eidegrond ) 

72 

20 86 

50-1 

1 9 4 

5 20 
5 20 

grazing farms 

Ovenjssel (Ijsselstreeh) 

16i 

21 41 

50— 

1 .67 

D '1 . - 

Overijssel 

103 1 

13.12 

70- 

2 79 

5.20 

all the above farms 


'J84\ 

15M\ 

00-\ 

2 52 

5 20 

Denmark: 

from 30 to 50 ha ... 

all parts 

183 

i 

1 

38.10i 

! 

36 60 

0.61 

S 76 

» 20 to 30 ha 

}> 

140 


40 20 

1 72 

8 70 

» 10 to 20 ha 


109 

1 5.50 j 

44.50 

2 65 

S 42 

tinder lo ha . . . . 

>) 

141 

5,80 

77 30 

4 43 

7 70 

all the above farms . . 

> 

073 

22 65 

4} 00 

J 04 


Germany: 

mixed (unfavourable situation) 

Wurttemberg 

38 

48— 

68— 

—0 24 

4 33 

» (medium situation) 

51 

57 — 

68.31 

+0.07 

1 53 

» (favourable aituation) 

» 

18 

42- 

99 30 

-h0 98 

4,85 

all the above farms . . .... 


107 

61 2S 

3S 

(l.uo 

4 40 

Switzerland : 







from 20 to 100 ha. 

all parts 

32: 50.40 

46— 

1 90 

8— 

» I “i to 30 ha ... 

1231 2U.49 

70— 

2 80 

0.70 

up to 5 ha 


48 

3.76 

133— 

2 93 

6 96 

from 5 to 10 ha, . . 

) 

182 

1 7.68 

101— 

3 23 

6.47 

> TO to 15 ha . . 


115 

1 12 50 

81 — 

3 43 6 47 

all the above farms 


600 

} 14.30 

7j — 

2.57 1 0 00 

Czechoslovakia : 

j 


1 




mixed farms ... 

East 

44 

! 17 75 

! 95.10 

0,70! 2.07 

» » 

n 

5 

10.42 

107.90 

OSO 

2 33 

forage crop 

West 

30! 1S.78 

93 20 

1.40 

2.24 

sugarbeet growing 

East 

19 

' 13.13 

120.50 

1 70 

2 24 

mixed .... 

I West 

78 17.64 

101.50 

1 10 

2 44 

sugarbeet growing . ... 

' 

45 

j 19.09 

104.30 

5 30 

2 76 

all the abuve tarms. 

all parts 

221 

i 17.50 

1 

m 94 

1.91 

2 10 

Poland : 







all the above farms 

South 

2551 8 80 

95.38 

0 73 

!.51 

' 

1 East 

135 

1 19.51 

41 — 

1 68 

b92 


j Centre 

293! 13 33 

68.78 

2.26 

2 02 


West 

121 

1H05 

64— 

2 9:4 

2 10 

U , . , 

all parts 

S04 

13.01 

OO 01 

1 94 


Lat\da : 

all farms ... 

j all parts 

117 

15,67 

25 50 

1 09 

1.57 

Estonia : 

all farms . . 

j all parts 

250 

41.84 

20.00 

211 

j 

Finland: 

cattle raismg . . . 

i 

' Korth-east 

26 

13.83 

59 70 

2 48 

3.92 

» H , . . • , , . 

1 Ostrobotnie 

571 18.79 

38— 

2.61 

4.13 

B D . • . 

1 Centre 

115! 17.92 

59 40 

2 74 

3 83 

J> B . . , .... 

[ South 

1621 22 51 

44 77 

3 40 

4 08 

a » . . . ... 

1 South-east 

54 

17.99 

51 20 

4 44 

4.15 

n 0 . ......... 

1 all parts 

414 

19.59 

48.95 

3.13 

4— 

Norway : 







all farms ... 

j aU parts 

190 

17.26 

40.65 

5.43 

7.99 


i da^ 


0[« 
'i[a 
4 (a 
7 (fl 
17 (a 


iia 
H (a 
2 (a 
1 (a 


]3(a 

14 {a 

15 (a 


1(6 

14(fl 

n {a 

12 [a 

13 fa 
15 (fl 


4 (a 

2lfl 

1 la 
6 la 
3 (a 

5 (a 

(^) 


1 {a 
2 (« 

3 (a 

4 (a 

-I) 


1 (3 


1(« 


4 (a 

5 (a 
3(3 
1(3 
2(3 

6(3 


1(3 


(i) See : Table of averages. 



have given more favourable results than the farms of less than 5 hectares, these 
latter being too small to provide sufficient occupation for the farmer. 

The farms of other countries where the difference between the areas is not of 
importance are not grouped in order of size, and it is primarily the influence of 
the systems of cultivation and of regions which has brought about variations in 
the proceeds of work. 

Tabi,K 18. — Proceeds of Work and Wages of Farm Workers and of T own Workers 


[Manual Worker) per Day's Work in gold francs. 


Proceeds 

Wages 

Wages of 
a town worker 


^ , of work 

Lountry 1 . r ' 

1 of farmer 

of a rural 

(manual) 


worker (i) 

j m 1926 


! per man-day i 

per man-day 

1 per day 

of S hours 

Norway 

5.43 1 

7 09 

13.97 

Finland . 

3.21 1 

i 4 — 

(2) 4.T0— 5— 

Switzerland 

2 87 1 

6.66 

(3) 12—14 

Netherlands 

2.52 ; 

5,2U 

9.76 

Estonia . 

2.11 

3 55 

4.48 

Czechoslovakia 

1.94 

2 40 

488 

Poland , 

1.94 ’ 

ISl 

5.60 

Denmark 

1.42 

*.28 

15.48 

I^tvia . 

1 09 

t 3 57 

4.55 

Wurttemberg 

0 06 

4.46 

(4) S.64 

(i) including 

udges in kind — (i) apprenticed in 1927. — (3) in 1923. — (4) Berlin. 



Graph XII. — Comparison between the Proceeds of the Farmer's Work 
and the Wages of Farm and Town Workers in 1927-28. 


Proceeds of work 
per man-day 


Wage of a farm 
worker per day 


Wage of a rnanuaJ worker 
in the town per day of 8 honrs 
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In the Netherlands, the mixed farms of Overijssel do better than the dairy 
farms and these latter than the grazing farms of the same region. In Czecho- 
slovakia, the farms of the West do better than those of the East. In Poland the 
results of the West and Centre are nearly twice as high as those of the East and 
South. In the southern regions of Finland the cultivator secures a much better 
remuneration than in the regions of the Centre or the North. 

Table 18 and Graph XII can do no more than form a basis for a really strict 
comparison of the average results of the countries under review. The proceeds 
of work are obtained by deducting from agricultural income the interest on the 
own capital invested. The Accountancy Offices have adopted greatly differing 
rates, and in consequence the averages of the proceeds of work are not directly 
comparable. On the other hand, there are divergences in the calculation of the 
working day of the agricultural worker, as stated under the previous heading. In 
addition purchasing powder must be taken into account. It is however possible 
to place side by side with the proceeds of the wwk of the farmer the wage of the 
w^orkers he engages and that of the manual w^orkers in the nearest town, so long 
as only one country is considered at a time. Except in Poland, in Czechoslovakia 
and in Finland where small diherences are noted, the earnings of the town worker 
are practically double those of the farm servant and four times that of the 
farmer. 

[to he continued). 

J. DESIvARZES. 


Effects of the Agricultural Crisis on the Family Farm in Hungary. 

In present day Hungary the number of small holdings from o to 100 holds 
(i hold == kat. Joch = 0.5754642 ha. — about 1.3 acres) stands at about 840,000. 
This class of property represents 8,110,000 holds out of a total agricultural area of 
16,148,100 holds. Out of the most important branches of production, 63 per cent, 
of arable land, 65 per cent, of wheat cultivation and 80 per cent, of stock farming 
are in the hands of the small holders. 

These figures give a clear indication of the economic policy which should be 
followed by Hungary in the future. The aim should be that of improving and 
increasing the production of small rural holdings, or in other w^ords of raising the 
intellectual level of this important social class. 

Owing to present conditions of trade and transport very close economic 
relations are set up between regions lying at considerable distances apart, and in 
consequence the present crisis makes itself felt over a much wider area than did 
similar crises in former times. 

Apart from the world economic crisis, there is another economic crisis to be 
taken into account, that which is specially afi'ecting Hungary. This crisis is due to 
the fact that the economic organisation and the agricultural production of the 
country represent a mere fragment of the large unit of production that was pre-w^ar 
Hungary, The progress made in pre-war production was accomplished within 
the limits of the former customs frontiers. The monarchy’' of Austria-Himgary 
formed, from the industrial as well as the agricultural standpoint, a large produc- 
ing and consmning unit. With the growing density of population, the spread of 
industrialisation and the higher earning capacity, the absorption power of the inter- 
nal markets also became greater and it was taken for granted that all the farmer 
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had to do was to give attention to increasing his production. It was never imagined 
that as compared with production the question of marketing could assume an im- 
portance such as to make it one of the main causes of the world crisis. 

The economic conditions of the war and subsequent failure of resources, 
the impossibility of ensuring maintenance of capital and of making new invest- 
ments of capital in production, have reduced the gross return by from 15 to 30 per 
cent, in all branches of industry and agriculture. The great disparity between 
the prices of products and those of requisites has on the other hand led to an in- 
crease in costs of production also to the extent of from 15 to 30 per cent., so that 
the net return has showm a very marked decline. In consequence the average 
return from agriculture, w'hicb was before the war from 6 to 8 per cent., fell to about 
2 to 3 per cent. During the inflation period which follow^ed, investments of cap- 
ital were directed towards those estates which promised immediate results. At 
the time of stabilisation, Hungarian agriculture was accordingly in a very unfavour- 
able position. 

It is not within the scope of this article to investigate the causes of the present 
crisis ; it should however, be observed that, on consequence of the circumstances 
indicated, there is an obvious organic relation betw^een the economic decadence 
of the war period, on the one hand, and on the other, the present economic crisis. 

The present day crisis in agriculture is characterised in the first place hy the 
relatively high cost prices as well as by the low selling prices and the difficulties of 
marketing. 

The products most easy to transport, viz., the cereals, are affected by the keen 
competition of other grain producing countries. This competition can be met only 
by endeavouring to produce a product of first class quality and at a lower cost price. 

To achieve this object, agricultural production in Hungary will have to undergo 
certain modifications with the result that only those branches of production wdll 
be developed as are indicated by the climate, the soil and the position of the markets. 
There is in fact no other method of reaching the desired result. 

Progress along these lines may already be observed ; but is hindered or delayed 
by the difiicult conditions of credit. In consequence of w^orld economic competi- 
tion there is a certain tendency to substitute potatoes, turnips or forage crops for 
wheat. Attention should also be paid to the encouragement of rural industry 
and of live stock farming taking into account the somew-hat arid conditions of the 
country, the situation of Hungarian markets in relation to world economy, as well 
as the density of population 'which is fairly considerable. The increasing effects 
of the crisis appears in the growing disparity between the prices of products and the 
means of production. The index of agricultural products is, on the 1913 basis, 82, 
while that of manufactured products is 124. 

The position is rendered still more serious by the uncertainty in sales, due to 
the increasing world competition in the production of w^heat. In fact only those 
w^heat provinces of Hungary can meet this competition in which soil and climate 
are favourable to the production of a wheat of high quality and good yield. It is 
only on these conditions that the cost price can be reduced and the investment 
secured. In this respect success has already been achieved in several localities, 
and that the ability to compete is primarily a question of quality and production 
costs is doubly proved by the fact that other provinces with a poorer quality of 
wheat and a lower yield have failed to compete at the low prices now prevailing. 
Such localities should give a new direction to their production. According to their 
soil and climate they may be successful in live stock farming based on fotag^ crop 
production of varying kinds, or in rural industry. 
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Hence, under the influence of a frenzied market competition, a forced re- 
organisation of agricultural production in Hungary is in progress 

The development of live stock farming and of rural industries involves an in- 
tensification of production ; the question thus becomes one of finding the funds for 
carr^nng out these changes. These funds must be assured to agriculture under the 
form of long term credits ; for in view of the general decrease in returns, agricul- 
ture cannot obtain this credit on the ordinary market under the form of short term 
credits. 

The problem presents great difficulties for the whole business of agriculture lies 
in adaptation to the present price situation and marketing conditions, If this is 
not effected then serious losses are inevitable, and numerous possibilities of profit 
are missed. In short, the solution of the problem of the agricultural crisis in Hun- 
gary presents difficulties of an exceptionally serious character. 

It IS however possible to observe considerable progress in the development of 
hve stock farming as well as in rural industries. Stock breeding societies are in 
fact in Hungary* models of organisation. As an example, the Society of Cattle 
Breeders of the Department of Feher has, in a period of ten years, 1920-21 to 
1929-30, raised the number of tested cows from 1053 to 4099, the milk afield per head 
rising from 1743 to 3671 litres and the butter fat yield from 68 kilogrammes to 
137. Similar progress has been accomplished in the subsidiary branches, such 
as that of pig breeding. The Live Stock Fair and the Exhibition of Breeding An- 
imals of this year has been proof of the advances made by the class of small holders 
and on the other hand of the breeding of Yorkshire pigs. Such a direction to Hun- 
garian agriculture is made necessary by the competition on the wheat market, the 
unfavourable position of the market in other products and the density of popu- 
lation. 

The rapid development of the crisis makes it however impossible to accom- 
plish in an orderly manner this process of modification and improvement. Much 
more rapid progress in this economic reorganisation would be necessary if wheat, 
from which returns are at present so uncertain, is to be replaced b}' more pro- 
ductive branches of farming. In view, however, of the present situation in re- 
gard to income obtained to capital and to credit, too much must not be anticipated 
in this respect. On the other hand hopes may be entertained of a possible inter- 
national solution of the wheat problem facilitating real progress which cannot but 
be sIow% and making available the financial means required for placing the agri- 
culture of the country on a basis better adapted to present circumstances. 

In connection with this development, several important questions arise, and 
in the first place the problem of credit and the question of co-operation. 

The small holders have been very seriously affected by the world crisis, and the 
indebtedness of this class calls for special attention. 

The figures given below are clear testimony to the effect of the meagre credit 
available and of the want of confidence. The^" throw light upon the hardships of 
an industrious peasantry wffio, owing to present economic conditions have to pay 
heaffily for the smallest advances, while on the other hand, the gold withdrawn 
from economic circulation remains in reserve in the bank coflers. The credit quest- 
ion is in fact the true centre of all our troubles. The losses resulting thereform 
powerfully affect Hxmgarian agriculture. 

Short term credit which is easily recoverable is very difficult to obtain, a fact 
which renders all normal economic progress impossible, paralyses all efforts to in- 
crease returns and destroys the capacity to maintain the struggle against world 
competition- 
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Agricultural competition has been so much increased by the world crisis that 
it become impossible to meet except by a supply of products of first class qualit}^ 
at low net costs, a combination exceedingly difficult to ensure. At the same time 
there is no method more certain of arriving at a solution of present day problems. 

The essential condition for such a solution is a more intensive organisation of 
agricultural production, requiring the investment in farming of large capital sums. 
In its turn, this investment can only take place if the problem of agricultural credit 
find^ adequate solution. 

Rate of interest forms part of production costs. The lower that rate, the lower 
is the net cost and the greater is the competition capacity of the product. Produc- 
tion of standard commodities of first quality is only a partial solution of the dif- 
ficult problem of the marketing of products. The question of net cost stiU remains 
to be solved and its solution depends on the previous solution of the credit problem. 


Indebtedness of Small Holdings in Transdanuhian Hungary, 



' 

1 

! 



i 

i 

Average 

Class ot holdings or “ holds ’ . 

.5-10 

10-20 

20-30 ; 

30-40 

40-50 

50-100 1 

5-106 

NuJnbei of holdings . . 

4 

6 

9 1 

3 

3 

2 

27 





Peugd 




Ccarges per hold ” ; 



i 


1 



Mortgages 

161 76 

13 74 

60 02 1 

12 29 

60 13 

— 

58-07 

Other kians on interest 

118 02 

69 IS 

33.40 ! 

50.65 

d 

(M 

57.85 1 

56 3S 

Total charges per hold ’’ . 

Total charges per too P. of farm | 

279 78 

82.S7 

102.42 

62.94 

82.51 

1 

I 57 85 

114.45 

capital 

10 87 

i 3 71 

5 91 

4.56 

1 2.76 

3.98 

5.51 

Mortgages per roo P. of capital . . 
Percentage of the total of the charges 

7.7.5 

‘ 060 

1 

; 4.89 

1 45 

3 93 

— 

3.51 

due cn the mortgage debts . . i 

, 57.32% 

16.58 

1 67.39 % 

19.63 % 

1 

1 72.87% 


44.98 % 


The debts of 27 holdings have been also examined. They fall into three groups : 
mortgage debts, other borrowings at interest and bills. Invoices and arrears of 
taxation are omitted. 

As erage Range 


IMortgage loans 9.4 per cent. 4 to 13 per cent. 

Other loans at interest . 10 5 » » 9 » 15 » )> 

Bills . ......... 13.0 » » II » 16 » » 


The indebtedness in relation to the area is not extremely high but none the less 
the difference betw^een it constitutes a heavy burden. The reason is that the in- 
terest paid for the loan and the actual interest is enormous. In 1929, the net re- 
turn on a average of these 27 holdings was 1.25 per cent. ; it has now fallen to o.ig 
This net return represents the interest on production at the present time. In other 
w^ords, the sjnall holder is paying for his borrowing an average of ii per cent., while 
in 1929 all he could make from his crops, etc. was 1.25 per cent. The difference 
is thus 9.75 per cent. This figure shows clearly the gravity of the situation of the 
holdings burdened wdth debts, and 60 per cent, of the holdings under considera- 
tion are more or less so burdened. AH this shows the immense importance of a 
satisfactory and rapid solution of the credit problem. 
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If tiiis 10 to i6 per cent, interest which the Hungarian small holder has to 
pay is compared with the minimum rate of interest in the Western countries, it 
will he seen that he cannot hold his own against the competition. If it is desired 
to assist Hungarian agriculture to to any serious extent, a satisfactory organisation 
long term credit must be carried out. 

The Hungarian co-operative societies, which had made an excellent beginning 
organisations for sale of produce and purchase of requisites and also as credit 
organisations, suffered severely from the war, and in particular from the shortage 
of capital, the depreciation of the currency and the restrictions imposed during 
the war on the economic life of the country. For the restoration of their activities 
the chief requisites are confidence and capital. Another prerequisite is the economic 
consolidation of the farms ; for this purpose the necessary capital must be obtained 
by long term foreign loans, by export credits and by building up of capital 
resources in the country. 

With a view to popularising the idea of ‘co-operation in Hungary, the Central 
Office of Farm Accountancy is collecting exact price statistics with the help of far- 
mers. The object is to enable the Office to compare prices received by small 
holders, by the large estates and the prices paid by consumers. 

In this way very valuable material is obtained on actual conditions wdiicb 
illustrate the advantages of co-operative societies, and may be regarded as among 
the best means for combatting the crisis from which agriculture is suffering. The 
prices obtained by the small holders and these obtained by the large farms, in other 
words by vendors of products in small quantities or in bulk, are in the following 
ratios for the most important commodities : the retail prices are lower by 8 per 
cent, for wheat, from 20 to 30 per cent, for milk, by 19 per cent, for cows culled 
for slaughter, 7 per cent, for part fattened oxen, 19 per cent, for slaughter calves. 
It per cent, for fattened pigs, 30 per cent, for lean pigs, from 36 to 56 per cent, 
for poultry, in comparison with the prices obtained when the quantities sold are 
large. As regards prices of manufactured goods, the small holder has to pay from 
15 to 40 per cent, more than the large producer. 

Some tables are given below illustrating the effect of the crisis on the small 
farms, based on the average results of 28 farms in the Transdanubian portion of 
Hungary. In order not to render the tables too complicated, averages for all hold- 
ings of from 5 to 100 holds are taken. 


Gross Return in pengos per ''Hold'' of Ctdtivated Land, and the Percentage 
Distribution of this Return. 


Farming area. . 



Transdanubia 



Number of farms reviewed . . . 

Class of hold ” , ..... 

Year ..... . 1 

1 

1 

1928 

— 

5 to 

ig 

28 

100 lia. 

129 ’ 

1 1930 


P. 

% 

A 

O' 

.0 

i P. 

% 

Increase of supplies 

Various branches of farming 

10.71 , 

8.77 , 

9.31 

3.97 

1 8.47 

4.0G 

B gram ... | 

83.55 

29.35 1 

64 27 ! 

27.89 

; 44-99 

! 21.15 

» other arable crops. . . i 

9.09 1 

3 20 1 

10.15 ! 

4 32 

1 7.10 

1 3.41 

>> vegetables, fruits , . , ' 

52.08 : 

18.25 ' 

24.18 

10.22 

39.84 

19,11 

3 stock farnnng j 

122.30 ! 

42.95 ‘ 

119,90 

51.08 

! 101.92 

I 48.88 

Miscellaneous 

; 7.08 j 

2.48 j 

7.08 

3.02 

j 7.08 

; 3.S9 


284.81 1 

100.00 j 

234.89 

1 100.00 

209.40 

100.00 



Production Costs in pengos per “ Hold ” of Cultivated Land and Percentage 

Distribution of Costs. 


Farmiug territory . 

! 



Iransdanubia 



Number of holdings examined . . 





28 



Size group of holdings 





5-100 



Year ... ... 


192 S 



1929 1 

1930 



P. 

0 / 

/o 

P. 

% 1 

P. 

% 

Amortisations 


17.50 

5.73 

16.0S 

5.28 

15 80 

5 31 

Dimmution of stocks expenses 


15.66 

5.13 

24.86 

817 

24.86 

8.35 

Farming . 


40— 

16.04 

46.23 

15 19 

41.60 

13.97 

Uabour costs. 


128.36 

42 03 

124.63 

40.32 

123 38 

41.44 

Total farming expenses 


210.52 ; 

68 93 

211 SO 

i 69.56 

205 64 

69.07 

Interest on total assets 

• 

94.83 , 

31.07 

92.75 

30.44 

92 04 

30 93 

Total of production costs 

■ i' 

305.35 

100 00 

! 304.55 

100.00 

297.68 

100.00 


The gross return has been calculated by adding the returns in cash of the hold- 
ing, the receipts in cash of the farming, the increase in inventory values and pay- 
ments in kind to workers, deducting from the total sum the amortisations, cash 
expenditure for the farming and the contributions in kind from outside. 

The main items of the gross return will be singled out so as to show those 
branches most markedly influenced by the price fluctuations. 

Under the heading “grain production “ is understood mainly wheat and some 
rye in the territories under review. Other cereals are utilised mainly in stock farm- 
ing and enter under that head into the final gross return. 

The special pressure of the agricultural crisis as regards the small rural hold- 
ings began in 1928 and continued over the following years, bringing about in the 
case of certain farm products a severe fall of prices. The cereals index show's the 
sharpest fall, that of rye being sharper than that of wheat. According to the lists 
of the Hungarian Bureau of Statistics, the cereal price index fell, taking that of 1913 
as the base, in June 1930 to 80 for wheat, to 49 for rye, 76 for barley and 65 for 
oats. According to the observations of the writer, wheat was sold in June 1928 
at 34 pengos, in June 1929 at 23 pengos, in December 1930 at 14 pengos. Rye 
is sold in June 1928 at 33 pengos, in December 1930 at only 9 pengos. 

In respect of live stock, with the exception of pigs, price fluctuation is much 
leSvS marked. Milk and egg prices have remained steady. 

The prices of manufactured products have also fallen, but in comparison wdth 
farm products the decHne has been much less. There is even a disproportion of 
from 25 to 30 per cent, between the index of agricultural and that of manufactured 
products, to the disadvantage of the former. In other words, the small holder has 
been obHged to sell, during the 3’-ears 1927-30, an increasing quantity of farm pro- 
ducts so as to be able to purchase the same quantity of the means of production. 
Naturally the charges have difiered very much according to the t3q)e of production 
on the small holdings, and it is these differences which have influenced in various 
ways the prosperity of the individual holdings, but the figures available are in- 
sufficient to allow of general conclusions. It has in fact proved impossible to estab- 
lish statistics in this respect, and the Central Farm Accountancy Bureau has there- 
fore been unable to meet the request of the International Institute of Agriculture 
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for such material. The number of closures of accounts will be trebled at the end of 
this year and later investigations will accordingly be facilitated. 

The continual decline of the prices of agricultural products as compared with 
the prices of manufactured goods and other production costs had a depressing effect 
on the small farm holdings. During the three years under consideration, the gross 
return per hold has fallen from 285 pengds to 209, i. e., by 27 per cent. Out 
of the total decline of gross return, 47 per cent, relates to cereals, 36 per cent, to 
other crops and 17 to live stock. As regards live stock, pig production show\s a 
considerable price fall, prices of cattle vary somewhat indefinitely ; the price of 
poultry remains fairly steady. 

Farming expenses representing the sum of cunent expenses, diminution in 
stocks, decrease in field inventory, wages and the fair wage claim of the farmer, 
show' no changes of note. The greater part of the total production costs consists 
in the labour cost and the interest on the total assets. Of the labour costs 74 per 
cent, consist in the fair remuneration of the farmer and his family, while 26 per cent, 
consist in the expenses of board for W'orkers, wages and other forms of remuner- 
ation. The first part of these expenses shows little change over the years examined. 
As regards the second part, wages in cash remain fairly constant, while the part 
paid in kind shows a tendency to diminish. As a whole the labour costs tend to 
decline. 

As regards farming expenses, the part which consists of actual outgoings shows 
a decrease of 15 per cent. Since however on small holdings this part is relatively 
small, on the whole farming expenses there is no important difference. The ratio 
of the farming expenses to the gross return is expressed by the series of percentages, 
73.92, 90.17 and 98.20, 

While the gross return has fallen by 27 per cent., the farming expenses as well 
as the total cost of production show a fall of 3 per cent. only. Accordingly there 
is an increasingly unfavourable depression to be noted in the various factors making 
up the net return reducing it from 75.51 pengos per hold in 1928 to 23.09 pengos 
in 1929 and to 3 48 pengos in 1930, the reduction thus being in relation to the assets 
from 4.8 to 0.19 per cent. The increasing fall in the net return may become dis- 
astrous in 1931, since the result may be the total loss of the family capital return 
and of the operator's labour earnings. In other words it is not merely the labour 
and the capital that would remain without interest and without remuneration, 
but also all maintenance of values w^ould become impossible, with consequent com- 
plete decay and ruin of the small farm holders. It is true that this decadence of 
operating capital from the point of view of the quality as well as quantity does 
not date from to day or yesterday, it is rather the natural consequence of a long and 
dangerous economic crisis, culminating in a general destruction of operating capital 
due to the recent aggravation of the crisis. 

Apart from this abrupt fall in net return, it is obvious that the farming return 
is ever}wvhere of a negative character, w’^hich is to say that in place of profits there 
are losses. 

Number Profit or loss on. total farm assets 
of Gross Cost of 

holdings return % production % 


I92S . . . 28 — 7.20 — 5.72 

1929 28 — 29.66 — 22.87 

193^ 28 —42.24 — 29.62 
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These figures illustrate the adverse character of the balances. To secure a 
net return on capital, the gross returns would have to be increased by so much per 
cent., or farming expenses would have to be reduced in the same proportion. 

In order to judge of the results of small farm holdings it is essential to adopt 
an entirely different standpoint from that taken up in respect of large farms. 
Capital and labour are invested in the small holdmg in proportions quite other from 
what is found in connection with the large farms. According to data available, 
the small holder sometimes invests the whole of his small capital in his farm, while 
also putting into it his whole capacit3^ for work and that of his family’. It is for 
this reason that if it is desired to judge of the success of an enterprise, in the case 
of the large farms it is the net return that should be considered, while in the small 
holdings it is rather the remuneration of labour. With this object, all possible 
attention has been given to the clear and precise statement of the agricultural in- 
comes. The agricultural income can onh" be regarded as satisfactory^ if it covers 
the fair wage claim of the farmer and his family (that is, as much as a good farm 
servant m addition to can earn the wage claim of the head of the farm enterprise), 
and if it yields a fair interest in relation to the family’ capital, i. e., the same interest 
as would be obtained from other investments ghdng similar guarantees, 

ig’S 1929 1930 


Agricultural income per 


'^hold^’ 

pengbs 

158.46 

10775 

88 53 

Wage claim per hold of 
the farmer and his family’ 

}) 

94.67 

94.67 

94.67 

Return on family capital 
per '"hold" 

)) 

6379 

13.08 

6.14 

Family^ capital per " hold ’’ 

)) 

1,778.22 

1.744.88 

1,727.52 

Return on family’ capital 
expressed as percentage 
of that capital .... 

/o 

3.53 

0.75 

6.14 

Agricultural income per 
hold '' 

pengbs 

158.46 

107.75 

88.53 

Interest at 5 % on the fam- 
ily’ capital per '‘hold” 


88. 91 

87,23 

86.37 

Labour earnings per “hold” 

» 

69-55 

20.52 

2.16 

Labour earnings per man 
dav 

>; 

2.67 

0.79 

o.oS 

Karnings per day’ (express- 
ed as man day’) should be 

)f 

3-^5 

3.25 

3.25 

Average wage of an indus- 
trial worker per day . 

}i 

5.00 

5.00 

5.00 

Labour earnings of the 
small holder are thus 
lewder bv 

)) 

2.33 

4.21 

4.92 


These columns of figures clearly prove that if the fair wage claim of the farmer 
and his family is indicated by^ means of a sum equivalent to that of normal wages, 
adding however the supplement due to the head of the farming enterprise, and if 
the interest on the family capital is reckoned at 5 per cent., the agricultural income 
is not enough to cover these, and in 1930 there was not enough even to cover the 
fair wage claim of the farmer. 
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If tiie fair wage claim of the farmer be deducted, then the family capital earns 
interest only at the rates of 3.53, 0.75 and — 6.14 per cent, in the respective 3’'eaTS, 
while if the interest on the family capital is reckoned at five per cent , then the 
farmer receives only pengos 2.67, 0.79 and 0.08 per da^^'s work in the course of the 
three years under review. 

The disastrous effects of the crisis on the peasant farms is nowhere more clearl\^ 
shown than by this descending column of figures. 

The following table shows the aveiage turnover on the 28 holdings examined. 

T'lifnover, 


Cash leceipts in pengos p-er hold. 


2S holdiutis ill Ttansdanubia 


1928 

1929 

! * 15 ^ 

Cereals . ... 


31.44 

25.35 

, lo GO 

Hay and straw 


0.18 

0.17 

0.14 

Potatoes, rootcrops, etc 


' 3.29 

2.53 

1,40 

Other crop products. 


0.16 

0.10 

U .16 

Crop proceeds 


35 07 

28.21 

20 36 

Cattle raising 


44 25 

44.94 

43 27 

Pig raising 


; 17 49 

17 49 

15 04 

Poultry’- . 


! 12 38 

1158 

lO.UU 

Other live stock . 


0 17 

0.17 

0 17 

lyive stock proceeds 


: 74.29 

, 74.18 

6S.48 

Garden, vineyard and forest . 


j 6.63 

5 53 

5.00 

Total farming receipts in cash 


j 115 99 

i 107.92 

: 03.84 


The diminution of the cash receipts representing the proceeds of the crops ex- 
ceeds by 34.12 per cent, over the three years the diminution due to the fall in the 
proceeds from live stock. The most noticeable decline appears in the case of cereals^ 
viz. 40.65 per cent., also in potatoes, and especially in maize ; in stock breeding 
the difference has been greatest in respect of pigs. 

Expenditure in Pengos per hold. 

J92S iqjg i'-i3o 

Total of farming expenses in cash. . 62.23 60.62 58 87 

Market supply — — 

If from the total of the gross return, deduction is made of the household 
requirements, personal outgoings, values transferred to subsidiary enterprises, and 
also assignments in kind part of wages there remains the part for sale on the market. 
The increase of the field inventory has been calculated in the discussion of the mar- 
ket, According to calculations made for the holdings examined, 58 per cent, of 
the total gross return is directed to the market. Examining the main branches 
of production, 52 per cent, of the wheat is marketed, 41 per cent, of vegetables 
and fruits, loo per cent, of the beef cattle, 59 per cent, of the milk, 53 per cent, of 
the pigs, 62 per cent, of the poultry, and 66 per cent, of the eggs. 

From the market point of view also, the crisis has resulted in perceptible 
changes. The low prices of cereals has forced the holders to use them as stock 
feeds, so as to avoid complete loss. Only satisfactory prices for cereals can pre- 
vent this from happening. In this way the part of the wheat production destined 
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for- the market is constantly’ subject to reduction, owing to the price of cereals, 
while the percentage fed to stock increase. 


Social Income in pengos. 


Transdanubia (28 holdings) 

1928 1 

1929 

1930 

interest on debts and rents 

i 

. 1 

- - 10 - oO 

10 01 

9.90 

taves 

11.40 I 

11 40 

11.40 

wages 

35.16 

30 31 

26 40 

wage claims .... . . 

94.67 

94 67 ' 

94,67 

interest on family capital ... 

63.79 i 

13 08 

~ 6.14 

Total social income in pengos per “ hold ” . 

215.52 i 

159 47 j 

136 23 


The decrease of the return from the small farm holdings has naturally had 
an ehect on land values. The price of land has declined from 20 to 40 per cent. 
The loss in income which is becoming increasingly serious first consumed all the 
reserves of capital still existing, and then resulted in many cases in a more or less 
heavy indebtedness, It is in short to be feared that if this depression continues, 
it will lead to a marked diminution in the maintenance of values. Fortunately 
the intensive character of the Hungarian small holdings is in particular an inten- 
sity of labour ; but this w^ill also diminish if the remuneration of labour continues 
to fall. 

lyOUIS JUHOS. 

Chief of the Section of Farm Accountancy 
of Small Holdings, Agricultural 
Academy, Keszthely, 


GO- OPERATION 


Co-operation in Finland. 

While in the greater number of countries the co-operative movement originated 
in consumers’ co-operation or other local co-operative organisations which sprang 
up among the poorer classes, and only later became grouped into central or national 
Federations, the movement in Finland developed essentially in the opposite direction 
viz. from the centre to the circumference, in accordance with a plan conceived in 
advance. Thus, before co-operation had a practical existence in Finland, a cer- 
tain number of private persons belonging to the educated classes, following the ini- 
tiative of Prof. Hannes Gebhard, ” the father of Finnish co-operation ”, set up in 
1899 the Pellervo Society with the object, as stated in the rules, ” of encouraging 
the material prosperity of the people by means of co-operation and of forming a 
bond between the difierent co-operative enterprises of the country The improve- 
ment of the economic situation of the poorer classes was felt to be the principal 
means of strengthening the national sentiment of solidarity and of moral and intellec- 
tual resistance of the people against the attempts at Russification 'which at the 
beginning of the new century were gaining ground. 

The Pellervo Society at once began activity. The law on co-operation, itself 
also largely a result of the efforts of the society, came into force in 1901 and by that 
time the ground was so well prepared for the co-operative ideas by means of courses, 
lectures, pamphlets, propaganda, model rules, handbooks, account books for dif- 
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ferent brandies of co-operation, etc., that various co-operative enterprises were 
immediately formed in different parts of the country and by 1903 there were as 
many as 200. 

§ I. Development and present situation of the co-operative movement. 

The development during the following years has not been less remarkable, and 
today, after only 30 years of existence, Finnish co-operation is characterised by an 
extent and a diversity shown by few countries in so short a time. Towards the end 
of 1929, there were in all more than 6,000 registered co-operative societies which 
had not however all developed activity. On the other hand, there were also unreg- 
istered societies, a fact which accounts for the absence of exact figures in respect 
of many of the branches of Finnish co-operation. Precise data are available only 
on the principal forms of co-operation, viz, the consumers’ societies, the co-operative 
dairies, and the co-operative credit banks. As regards the other branches, onl}’' 
about a dozen can supply data relating to the number of societies, their member- 
ship and turnover. The data available are contained in the following table which 
illustrates the co-operative activity in Finland in 1928 (i). 


Local Co-operative Societies in 1928. 



Number 

Membei'^hip 

Turn ON er 

(miUions of Finnish marks) 

Consumers’ societies 

548 

432.800 

3.187 

Co-operative dairies 

576 

70,200 

897 

Co-operative banks 

Co-operative societies for sale 

1.427 

131,000 

939 (2) 

of livestock 

Co-operative egg marketing 

s 

5,000 

II 2 

societies 

95 

7,000 


Forestry co-operative societies 

II 

4.500 

98 

Farm machine societies . . . 
Peat litter co-operative soci- 

450 

4»5oo 

3 

eties 

Co-operative saw mills, flour 

165 

4,100 

5 

mills and electric power so- 
cieties 

190 

9ooo 

30 

Telephone co-operative soci- 




eties 

250 

12,800 

7 

Co-operative housing societies 
Co-operative societies for joint 

130 

2,200 

9 

holding of breeding stock . 

380 

5,200 

1.3 

Other societies 

300 

6,000 

20 

Total . . . 

4.630 

695,100 

5.322 


The number of co-operative societies which were active in 1928 may be estimated 
at 4,630 and their total membership as 695,100, This latter figure, however, does not 


(i) The table does not include mutual insurance societies which have a membership of several hun- 
dreds of thousands. Although there can be no doubt of the co-operative character of the greater nmnber of 
these undertakings, under the Finnish law they cannot assume the form of co-operative societies. 

(3) Sums due to the co-operative banks from their members at the end of 1928. 
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stand for that number of different individuals, as a large part of the population 
frequently are members of 5 or 6 or even more co-operative societies at once. The 
turnover of the co-operative societies in 1928 is estimated at 5,300 million marks, in- 
cluding the sums due to the co-operative banks by their members. 

At an early stage the local co-operative societies with the support of the Pel- 
lervo Society formed central organisations. The central organisation of the co- 
operative banks was, as will be shown later, an accomplished fact in 1902, 
that is, at a date when there was not even a single local bank. In 1904, followed 
the formation of the union of consumers' societies, and in 1905 the central dairy 
organisations and the co-operative agricultural purchasing union were estab- 
lished. At present there are in Finland two wholesale co-operative stores, two 
co-operative unions for ’export of butter, and two co-operative agricultural 
purchasing unions while the co-operative societies for sale of livestock, the 
co-operative egg marketing societies and the forestry co-operative societies have 
each established their central organisation. The following table illustrates the 
activity of these centres of co-operative societies in 1929 and shows a membership 
total of 3,798 local societies, a total sale of more than 4,000 million marks and a 
total surplus of about 42 million marks. 

Unions oj Co-operative Societies in 1929. 



Number of 

Sales 

in millions 

Surplus 
in tbousands 

member Nccieties 

Suomen Osuuskauppojen Kes- 
kuskunta (S. 0 . K.) = Finnish 

of marks 

of marks 

Wholesale Warehouse . . . 
Osuustukkukauppa (O. T. K.) = 
Co-operative ^^Tiolesale Ware- 

425 

1-054 

18,946 

house 

Hankkij a== Co-operative Agricul- 
tural Purchasing Union (Fin- 

II 2 

772 

10,281 

nish) 

Labor = Co-operative Agricul- 
tural Purchasing Union (Swed- 

9S4 

338 

4,318 

ish) 

Valio = Co-operative Butter Ex- 

128 

no 

364 

port Union . 

Enigheten = Export Union of the 

513 

709 

3,462 

Swedish co-operative dairies . 
Karjakeskuskunta = Central Co- 

24 

50 

363 

operative Live Stock Union . . 
Muna = Central Co-operative 

34 

107 

531 

Egg Export Union .... 

Metsakeskus = Central Co-oper- 

152 

9 

162 

ative Union of Forest Owners 
Osuuskassojen Keskuslainara- 

hasto = Central Bank of Co- 

11 

lOI 

322 

operative Rural Banks . . 

1415 (i) 

828 


Total . . . 

3,798 

4,078 

41,860 


(i) Credits granted by tbe Keskuslainaraiiasto at the end of 1929. 
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Before giving the more detailed account of the different branches of co-opera- 
tion in agriculture this brief preliminary survey of the development and activity of 
Finnish co-operation should be completed by a mention of the five central organisa- 
tions which cover the countr^^ and undertake instruction and propaganda in con- 
nection with co-operation. Among these organisations attention may first be drawn 
to the Pellervo Society, which is always the most important centre for Finnish co- 
operation, although several of its former objects are transferred to other central 
organisations, as these latter become stronger. The Society organises theoretical 
and practical courses in co-operation, is active in founding co-operative societies 
and similar undertakings, publishes model rules, handbooks, account books and scien- 
tifi cworks on co-operation, edits “ Pellervo a weekly journal of agriculture and co- 
operation with a circulation of over 100,000 copies, '' Nuorten Pellervo ' \ a magazine 
for young people (circulation 11,000), '' Suomen Osuustoimintalehti ”, vocational 
journal for managers and employees of co-operative societies (circulation 7,000), 
Pellervon Vuosikirja ”, annual report of co-operative activity in Finland, and 
Pellervon Kalentri ”, almanac of agriculture and co-operation. At present the 
Society includes the following Central Co-operative Unions the Central Bank of 
Rural Co-operative Banks, the Finland Wholesale Warehouse (S. O. K.), the Co-op- 
erative Agricultural Purchasing Union “ Hankkija ”, the Central Co-operative But- 
ter Export Union ” Valio ”, the Central Co-operative Union for Sale of Live 
Stock, the Central Co-operative Forestry Union, the Central Co-operative Egg Mar- 
keting Union Muna ”. In addition nearly 1400 local co-operative societies are 
directly affiliated to the Pellervo Society. 

Mention should also be made of the Swedish Co-operative Union of Finland 
(Finlands Svenska Andelsfbrbund) which corresponds to Pellervo in its general ob- 
jects. The Union carries on among the Swedish population of Finland the co- 
operative propaganda by the spoken and the written word, it examines statutes and 
schemes of organisation, undertakes vocational instruction of Swedish co-operators, 
carries out audits for the societies, undertakes the publication of Swedish 
co-operative literature and watches over the interests of Swedish speaking co-opera- 
tives in the central bilingual organisations throughout the country. The membership 
of the Union at the present time is ill, the greater part being local co-operative 
societies. There also belong to the Union the two central Swedish organisations for 
the export of butter (Enigheten) and for the supply of farm equipment (Labor) as 
well as the three Swedish associations of co-operative dairies. The journal of the 
Union has a circulation of 4000 copies. Finally there are three other central organ- 
isations for co-operative instruction and propaganda : the General Association of 
Co-operative Stores {Yleineti Osmiskauppoien Liitto), which works inclose contact 
with the Finnish Wholesale Warehouse (S. O. K.) ; the Central Union of Co-oper- 
ative Retail Warehouses {Kitluttisosuuskuntien Kesknslutto), which is a sister orga- 
nisation of the Co-operative Wholesale Warehouse (O. T. K.) ; and the Central 
Association of Rural Co-operative Banks {Osuuskassojen Keskusliitto) which since 
1928 has undertaken the work of instruction and propaganda up to then accomplished 
by the Central Bank of Co-operative Rural Banks, Further details of the work of 
these three central educative organisations will he given later. 

§ 2. The ceoaiv position* of the co-operative societies. 

The general position of co-operation in Finland was regulated, as has been 
stated, by the Law of 10 July 1901, with the modifications added in 1918 and 1927. 

In accordance with the provisions of this law three types of co-operative socie- 
ties as regards liability may be formed : 
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1. societies the members of which are exempt from all individual liability and 
where creditors are obliged to be satisfied with the assets of the society only ; 

2. societies, the members of w’^hich are personally liable for all the engage- 
ments of the society but only within a certain measure prescribed in the statutes ; 

3. societies, the members of which assume an unlimited liability for the debts 
and engagements of the society. 

In accordance with this law^ all enterprises the object of which is to encour- 
age the industrial development of their members or to improve their living cond- 
itions, and in which the mutual liability takes one of the forms indicated above 
are considered as co-operative societies. 

The law authorises the exercise of co-operative activity in all spheres of eco- 
nomic life, except insurance activity. In addition the societies are authorised, on 
a strictly limited basis, to engage in credit operations. 

The types of credit operations m which co-operative societies are permitted to 
engage are : 

1. they may act as savings banks for co-operative stores securing to these 
the working capital necessary ; 

2. credit operations of rural co-operative banks 

As savings banks of the co-operative retail stores the> are prohibited from 
accepting funds from others than members of the co-operative society. As regards 
the rural co-operative banks, they are empowered since 1920 to accept deposits 
from non-members but they are prohibited from lending capital to nonmembers. 

For the formation of a co-operative society it is necessary for at least three per- 
sons to sign an agreement containing the rules of the society and the names of the 
members of the management council. The rules must indicate the name of the so- 
ciety and must define the kind of business undertaken, the amount of the shares, the 
method of paying shares and of creating a reserve fund, the liabilities of members 
in respect of the engagements of the society, the regulation of the division of pro- 
fits, the procedure for the election of members of the committee, the indication of 
the date of the closing of accounts and the arrangements for publishing them, etc. 

The rules of a co-operative society" must be approved by the Governor of the 
department hi which its office is situated. If however the projected enterprise of the 
society is legal and its rules in accordance with the law, the authorities cannot with- 
hold approval. If a society desires to conduct a credit business, the Governor 
has to submit the rules to the examination and approval of the Ministr>' of Trade. 
Before giving approval however, the authorities in question are expected to ask the 
opinion of the Pellervo Society. After having obtained authorisation to begin oper- 
ations, the co-operative society must ask to be entered in the official trade register 
such registration conferring prmleges identical wdth those of other legal societies. 

Membership is open to all individuals (even children) and public bodies, such 
as co-operative societies, associations not having a commercial object, companies, etc. 

A member of a co-operative society may withdraw at any time, not earlier than 
tw^o ^’^ears afters admission, unless some other provision is made by the rules of the 
society. One year after the withdrawal of a member, the entrance fee must be 
returned to him. 

In the course of operations the only payment that may be made by a co-opera- 
tive society to its members, apart from their shares, is the due proportion of the 
profits. At least the tenth part of the surplus of each wwking year must however 
be paid to a reserve fund, until that has attained the sum fixed. 

Members' control over the affairs of a co-operative society is exercised by the 
' general meeting or according to the amendment made in 1918 of the law, by the 
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representative meeting, elected by the members according to the proportional 
system. In the latter case the number of the delegates and the method of appoint- 
ing them must be indicated in the rules. 

Each member has one vote only. If however in accordance with the rules the 
majority of the members consist of other co-operative societies, companies or asso- 
ciations, more than one vote may be granted to these member groups, in accordance 
with the amendments passed in 1918. 

According to the original provisions of the law, the written consent of all the 
members was necessary for increasing the amount of the entrance fee (or other 
payments) of members of for extending their liability to another sphere. This pro- 
vision during the post-war inflation was a serious obstacle to the financial consolida- 
tion of the co-operative movement. By the amendment passed in 1927, a decision 
on this point was valid , if it had been voted by two consecutive meetings in which 
it had obtained the support of at least three-fourths of the members present. A 
member who is not in agreement with such a decision is however free to withdraw, 
without regard to an^^ limitation of the right of withdrawal that may appear in 
the rules. 

The general meeting is summoned by the management committee, but it may 
meet also by request of one-tenth of the number of members. 

The management committee is elected by the general meeting or by the re- 
presentative meeting. Members of the management committee are liable for any 
loss incurred by the society in consequence of their action. 

The registration of the rules of a co-operative society is not subject to the pay- 
ment of any fee, and under the law on the stamp tax co-operative societies enjoy 
many other reductions. 

Co-operative societies are obliged to pay all State taxes, communal taxes and 
ecclesiastical dues. The State taxes are graduated taxes on income and owned 
capital. Municipal taxes are based on income, in proportion to value. For some 
time past however, the State and the municipalities have granted a measure of 
relief to co-operative societies in regard to the payment of these taxes. Thus the co- 
operative societies the object of which is the supphdng of consumers with the neces- 
sities of life or of ensuring their production, are at the present time authorised under 
certain conditions to pay taxes only on the half of their income. 

As regards municipal taxes, however, this reduction is not granted for the sur- 
plus resulting from the manufacture or the transformation of industrial products, 
nor for that resulting from real property. The reduction in question applies equally 
to the ecclesiastical dues w^hich are calculated on the same basis as the municipal 
taxes. 

Finally it should be noted that according to the law of 1925 on accountancy, 
co-operative societies with a samngs bank, as well as those in which the members' 
UabiHty is unlimited (with the exception of the co-operative credit societies) are 
obliged, as are all other commercial enterprises, to forward to the Registration 
OSice, copies of all balance sheets and all profit and loss accounts, as well as all 
information relating to their annual turnover and to depreciation with a statement 
of the causes leading to such depreciation. These documents are open for general 
inspection at the Registration Office. 

§ 3. The coNsmviERS co-operatito movehent. 

In the course of a survey of agricultural co-operation in Finland it is impossible 
to ignore, an}' more than in the case of Denmark, the consumers' side of the move- 
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ment . As in Denmark, the Finnish consumers' co-operative societies are most widely 
distributed among the rural population and as in Denmark and even to a greater 
extent are engaged in the sale of farming requisites ; stock feeds, chemical fertil- 
isers, farm machines, oils, cement, iron goods, etc. On the other hand the sale of 
members’ products (hay, eggs, butter, meat, garden produce, etc.) has become every 
day a more important part of the activity of the Finnish consumers' co-operative 
societies. 

Although in certain towns an earl3’- as 1880 and 1890 and the following years, 
several purchasing societies of a more or less co-operative nature had been formed, the 
society set up by the factory workers of Finla^^son at Tammerfors in 1900 is usuall}’ 
considered as first consumers’ co-operative society properly so called . In the opening 
years of the new century" this society exercised with the Pellervo Society a considerable 
infl-uence on the efforts directed at forming for the consumers’ societies a central 
organisation. These efi’orts were in 1904 successful, as at that date 12 local societies 
formed at Tammerfors “ The Finnish Wholesale Warehouse ”, usuall}- knowm as 
the S. O. K , from the initials of the Finnish name of the organisation [Snomm Osum^ 
kauppojen Keskuskimta) . The activity" of the S. O. K, was in the early days lim- 
ited merely to the giving of advice to co-operators ; after the lapse of a 3"ear it inau- 
gurated a wholesale trade on its own accoimt, and was in this manner transformed 
into an organisation of a twofold character of the Swiss typie, i. e., with a commercial 
and an educative activit}" combined in one body. Some 3’ears later only, in 1908, 
the branch of the S. O. K. engaged in admsor^" and propaganda w^ork was separated 
and these acthdties taken over b^’ a special organisation “ The General Association 
of the Co-operative Retail Warehouses ” (Yleinen Osuuskauppojen Liitto), or the 
Y. O. L. sirnpl^^), which however, as has been stated above, works in close connection 
with the S. O. K., in so far as its central office is identical with the information 
office of the S. O, iC. 

Between 1903, the year preceding the foundation of the central organisation, 
and 1916, when the consumers’ co-operative movement .split up as explained in 
the following paragraph, the number of the local co-operative societies increased 
from 72 to 474 and their total membership from 14,000 to 182,000. The progress 
of the central organisation has not been less striking. Between 1905 and 1916 its 
turnover rose from i to 72 millions of Finnish marks and in 1916 the number of 
these member societies grouped nine-tenths (432} af aU the consumers’ co-operative 
societies in the country. 

The discussions which in 1916 led to the splitting up of consumers' co-opera- 
tion in Finland were not caused by differences of opinion on the subject of the funda- 
mental principles of the movement, but by varydng opinions as to the attitude 
which consumers’ co-operation ought to take towards certain other social move- 
ments — the workers’ syndical movement, rural co-operation, etc — and in part- 
icular by difierences of opinion on the subject of the right of equal voting power 
which according to the rules the small and the large societies possessed at the general 
meeting. As the co-operative societies in the larger centres became more important, 
this clause seemed increasingly to be imjust and oppressive and in consequence they 
on several occasions proposed a modification of the rules with the object of giving 
a stronger representation at the annual meetings to the larger co-operative societies. 
These proposals were however repeatedly rejected by the small rural co-operative 
societies, which were the more numerous although representing a smaller total of 
members. When all discussions had proved to be useless, the societies of the 
towns and manufacturing areas as well as a certain number of the societies of the 
cultivators left the General Association of Co-operative Stores in 1916 and formed a 
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new central organisation for the work of information and propaganda, The Central 
Union of Co-operative Stores {Kulutusosuuskuntien KeskusUitto , or abbreviated, 
simply K. K.). In the meantime the societies which were grouped in this new 
union continued to buy from the S. O. K., but when in the following year, 1917, 
the Congress of the S. O. K. once more rejected the proposal for modifying the 
system of representation, the co-operative societies affiliated to K. K. initiated 
a new wholesale trading body, the Co-operative Wholesale Warehouse {Osnustuk- 
kukauppa, or abbreviated, the O. T. K.). 

The split in Finnish consumers' co-operation was thus an accomplished fact. 
It is quite clear that in a small country like Finland this division must be a serious 
hindrance to the development of the production enterprises connected with the 
consumers’ co-operative movement and to its acquisition of the necessary capital. 
The establishment in several localities of two competing co-operative organisations 
has naturally also resulted in useless expense for consumers. On the other hand, it 
cannot be denied that the split has had up to a certain point a stimulating effect 
on the co-operative movement and has restored peace and brought about a fine 
rivalry between the two branches in the encouragement of the movement which can 
only help its development. 

It should be added that collaboration, even after the split, has frequently 
taken place, when it is a question of protecting the mutual interests of co-operation. 
Beyond that collaboration of a more practical nature was initiated in 1928 between 
the tw^o movements which at this period became members of sthe Scandinavian Co- 
operative Association of \^diolesale Trade {Nordisk Andelsforhimd) , a buying or- 
ganisation based on co-operative principles and formed by the grouping of the Co- 
operative Wholesale Associations of Denmark, Norway and Sweden, and since 1928, 
of Finland. There is little doubt also that before long forms will be found for colla- 
boration between the two movements in relation to their business undertakings 
and their production. 

Although the societies belonging to S. O. K. are called '' neutral and the others, 
represented by O. T. K., progressive ”, two epithets of which use will later be made, 
both the two movements are completely neutral in regard to politics and religion. 
It is however true that their political points of view are differently directed, the 
majority of the S. O, K. societies being peasant farmers, while the societies belonging 
to O, T. K. draw their membership mainly from the working population in the towns 
and the industrial areas. The individual membership of the societies belonging to 
the S. O. K. is at present composed up to more than two-thirds or 67.9 per cent, 
of landowners, tenants and other farmers, w^hile 19.5 per cent, are salaried workers 
(school teachers, State officials and municipal officers, etc.). It is not however cor- 
rect to consider the O. T. K. as an exclusively urban organisation. In 1928, for 
example, nearly one-third (28. g per cent.) of the individual membership made 
up of independent peasant farmers, tenants, toYpaY& and farm workers. 

The “ Neutral ” Movement, 1918 to 1929. — As shown on the following table 
the number of members of the ” neutral ” societies increased rapffily from 1918 
to 1920, and the turnover still more rapidly, partly however, as the result of the 
depreciation in the value of the currency. If the figures are reduced to the 
value of the present currency, it will, however, be fotmd that the increase has been 
real and not only apparent. During the difficult period of stabilisation from 1920 
to 1923 the development was checked, but was resumed and went on steadily 
during the following years. In 1928 the number of members rose to 208,000 and 
the turnover to 1,824 million marks, or 8,720 marks per member. As will be seen 
in the table the number of societies on the other hand has fallen from 484 in 1920 
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to 419 in 1928 as a result of the concentration carried out under the conviction 
that the larger societies are also the most efficacious, the most solid and the most 
useful to their customers. The average number of warehouses per society increased 
in 1928 to 4.8. 

Development of the “ Neutral Movement in Consumer' s Co-operation y 1918-29. 


Year 

Number 
of societies 

Number 
of warehouses 

Number 
of members 

Turnover 

(millions of marlcs(,i) 

1918 . 

434 

988 

128,053 

312 

1919. 

477 

1.351 

167,027 

51S 

1920 . 

.484 

1.587 

174.570 

933 

1921 . 

482 

1,727 

178,072 

1,030 

1922 

... . 466 

1.694 

174.520 

1,032 

1923 

462 

1.673 

172.938 

1,079 

1924. 

.... 459 

1,700 

178,997 

1.207 

X925 

451 

1749 

*181,892 

1,292 

1926 . 

• . 434 

1,8X7 

187,9b 

1.3b 

1927. 

.423 

1,903 

197,182 

1.598 

1928. 

... 419 

2,004 

207,707 

1,824 

1929. 

425 

— 

0 

H 

iX 

M 

1,879 


It has been stated that the Finnish rural co-operative societies largely also 
undertake the supply of farm requisites and that the sale of the agricultural products 
of members has become an increasingly important branch of their activity. In 
1928 the supply of requisites and the sale of members’ products amounted to 
30 per cent, of their total turnover, as against 20 per cent, in 1920. Some of the 
larger rural societies affiliated to the S, O. K. have erected granaries — small 
but completely up to date — for the reception, cleaning and drying of the cereals 
of members delivered for sale. 

The production enterprises of the local societies affiliated to the S. O. K. have 
not so far made much progress. In 1927 there w^ere 74 of these including 48 baker- 
ies, but the majority were only small establishments, the value of the goods con- 
signed amounting to not more than 30 million Finnish marks, or a small fraction 
only of the turnover of the societies. 

In the two branches of consumers’ co-operation in Finland, the " neutral 
and the "progressive ” movement, the members’ contributions are very low, and in 
both a very large proportion of the profit is paid into the reserve fund, while members 
receive a much smaller share than is usual in other countries. In consideration of 
the small incomes and of the shortage of ready money among the farming households, 
the contributions were fixed when the movement began at from 10 to 25 Finnish 
marks only, an amount which after the depreciation of the currency it was very 
difficult to increase, in view of the fact that, in accordance with the original pro- 
visions of the law on co-operation, the writteai consent of all members of the society 


(i) In comparing tte ditferent years, note must be taken of the clianges in the value of the Finnish 
mark after the pre-war period, when the j)arity was 518 marks =- 100 doUars. In consequence of the 
world war and the civil war which followed, the currency was seriously affected but by means of the law 
of 21 December 1925, it was once more stabilised, The stabilisation involved a return to the gold basis 
monetarj^ system but at a parity lower than the pre-war or at a rate of 39,7 marks per 100 dollars. From 
1916 to 1925 the average price of Finnish marks expressed in dollars was as follows : (1918: 8.28; 1919; 
15.58; 1920: 29.27; 1021: 52.07, 1922: 46.60; 1923 37.42; 1924: 39-86; 1925: 39-70). 
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was necessary. The article in question was modified in 1927, but the effects of the 
modification are not yet very obvious. The average contribution per member in 
the societies affiliated to the S. O. K. remains at 41 Finnish marks. When however 
new consumers' societies are established, the contribution is not as a rule fixed 
lower than 100 marks, an amount which may be relatively small in comparison 
with the contribution usually fixed in other countries. 

The greater part of the profit, or 70.2 per cent, in 1928, is allotted to the reserve 
fund. The margin of profit is however narrow, and the rates of interest high and 
as there are accordingly no large profits (in 1928, for instance, the profit was only 
2.3 per cent, of the total sales) the formation of reserve funds cannot advance with 
any rapidity. In 1928 the owned capital of the societies affiliated to the S. O. K, 
(contributions, funds, profits) amounted only to 27.3 per cent, of their working 
capital. The borrowed capital was not however of a kind to compromise the in- 
dependence of the societies. It consisted for the most part of deposits of the savings 
banks of the members, bills payable to members' orders, as well as credits made by 
the rural co-operative banks and savings banks, i. e., by institutions the object 
of which is similar to that of the consumers' co-opeiative societies. 

The fact that the consumers' co-operative societies have included on their pro- 
gramme the establishment of savings banks has not a little contributed to the sound 
financial progress of these societies. In the terms of the law, the banks can freely 
make use of deposits entrusted to them, but on the other hand they can only accept 
deposits from their members. In 1928, 165 co-operative societies had established 
savings banks and the total of their deposits amounted to 156 million Finnish marks. 

Although so large a part of the sales made by co-operative societies affiliated to 
S. O. K. consists of supplies of farm requisites, the societies do not give credit except 
to a very small extent. A certain increase in credit given has, however, been notice- 
able during these last few years, the co-operative societies finding themselves obliged 
to follow the example of the other establishments which supply requisites to farmers 
and to allow purchasers to postpone pa3nnents. Credits outstanding of the socie- 
ties have thus risen from 1.3 per cent, of the turnover in 1921 to 3.1 per cent, in 1928. 

Turning from the local societies affiliated to S. O. K. to the activity of the central 
organisation itself, it will be seen that as shown in the table below its development 
has not been less remarkable. 
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Among the commodities (i) sold by the local societies there are very few that 
they cannot purchase from the S. O. K., so that over a period of years there has been 
a constant increase in the purchases made by the local societies from the central 
organisation : thus in 1928 they purchased from the S. O. K. 76.3 per cent, of their 
sales as against 37.9 per cent, in 1921. 

The direct productive activity of S. O. K. has also developed, and m 1928 the 
value of the output of the factories of S. O K was S per cent, of the total sales. 
It has not as yet attained really considerable porportions, a fact w^hich is due hi the 
first instance to the shortage of owned capital. The funds of S. O, K. have decidedly 
increased, and every year in accordance with the rules three-fourths of the net profits 
are placed to these funds , in spite of this they remain at 10 per cent, only of the 
total sales or at about 93 million marks. According to the closing of the accounts 
of S. O. K, on 31 December 1928 the borrowed capital, invested in its activity, amounts 
to 144 million marks, of which 116 million is on a short term basis. 

The direct production activity of S. O. K., which began in 1914 with the estab- 
lishment of a brush manufactory, a clothing factory, a coffee roasting depot, 
a packing office for fruit and spices, now^ includes also a chicory factory, a knitted 
goods factory, a chemicals factory, a match factory (2), a saw-miU, a margarine fac- 
tory, and a flour mill with capacity for grinding 12 million kilos of grain per year. 

In addition to the sections of the Central Office of the S. O, K. which deal with 
commercial activity there are also other sections including the credit section, the 
function of which is to supervise the working of the co-operative societies and to veri- 
fy their accounts ; the laborator3^ which anabases the samples of merchandise sent 
by the co-operative societies ; the legal section, which assists the societies on legal 
questions, in disputes and in the elucidation of fiscal questions ; the building section, 
which draws up plans for the construction of commercial buildings and depots for 
the societies ; and the information section, which is at the same time, as has been 
stated, the central organ of the Y. O. T., the General Association of Co-operative 
Retail Warehouses. 

The Information Section carries out varied types of work. It undertakes the 
supervision and inspection of the savings banks of the co-operative societies, assists 
the societies in the choice of officers and employees, superintends in various ways the 
vocational training of persons who intend to enter the service of the co-operative 
societies, deals with propaganda and informative wurk and assists the societies 
in their work of propaganda. 

x\mong the most important means of propaganda emplo3’'ed by the Information 
Section are two periodicals, Yhteishyva '' in Finnish with a circulation of about 

150.000 copies, and Samarbete for Sv^edish members with a circulation of about 

25.000 copies. In addition for the use of members of the committees and officers of the 
Finnish co-operative societies the Section publishes a review entitled '' Osuuskaup- 


(i) According to the agreement in 1905 between the S. O. K. and Hankkija, the Co-operative Agri- 
cultural Purchasing Union, S. O K. is not to sell farm requisites to the local societies. Hankkija or, for 
the Swedish regions in Finland, “ Uabor ”, aie to have the monopoly of this business, and on the other 
hand Hankkija undertakes not to do business in consumption commodities, 

(3) It may be of interest in this connection to mention that after a prolonged struggle between the 
Swedish Match Trust and the two co-operative match factories (those of S. O. K. and of O. T. K.) an agree- 
ment was finally made according to which the co-operative factories acquired a great influence over 
the fixing of prices of matches on the national market- Thus the mtemal price cannot be raised without 
the consent of the co-operative factories, while, on the other hand, exiiort must be effected in co-operation 
with the factories dominated by the Trust. 
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palehti and for the officers of the Swedish co-operative societies the review '' Han- 
delslaget 

In this connection may be mentioned the School of Co-operation of Y. O, ly. 
at Helsingfors, 'which began work in 1919 and is held in two sessions, a Finnish and 
a Swedish, the course lasting tw^o years. 

There is still another side to the activity of the S. O. K., and one of great im- 
portance, viz. that of iuvsurance. The S. O. K. founded in 1919 and 1920 two insur- 
ance societies, one known as '' Elonvara for the staF of the S. O. K., and one of 
the affiliated societies, “ Oma ’’ for the workpeople employed by the central organ- 
isation and in the factories of the affiliated societies. These societies deal with 
life insurance, and insurances against sickness, disablement and old age. The 
S. O, K. in addition founded in 1909 a fire insurance company Tulenvara '' which 
insures the property of societies as woll as that of their members. The largest and 
most important among the insurance societies associated with the S. O. K. and its 
societies, is however the life insurance company, Pohja which was founded in 
1923, the policy holders numbering in 1928 over 40,000, mainly belonging to the 
peasant class and that of small holders. 

The supreme control of the S. O. K. rests wdth the general meeting which elects 
the Council of Management, consisting of iS members, approves the accounts, and 
the annual report of the administration and regulates the more important commer- 
cial questions. Each member has one vote only at the general meeting. The Coun- 
cil of Management elects the administration which deals with current business. 

For local propaganda and for exchange of experiences among co-operative 
.societies, the Y. O. T works through district committes, one m each of the districts 
into which Finland is divided for the purpose. The Committees, wliich consist of 
three members and three substitute members elected by the societies in the district 
at their annual meetings, arrange informal meetings between the administrative 
officers of the societies, and form with the Management Council of the S. O. K. a 
delegation w^hich meets each year and which is of great importance for the contact 
it maintains betw^een the central administration of the movement and the individual 
members. 

The Progressive Movement, 1918 to 1929 — Although the progressive 
co-operative movement attained its full development in the towns and among 
industrial workers, this brief survey of co-operation in agriculture in Finland cannot 
ignore this branch of consumers' co-oi^eration, in view of the fact that nearly one 
third (28.9 per cent, in 192S) of its members are independent small farmers, tenants, 
holders of land in exchange for labour and farm workers. There is the further 
consideration that the co-operative societies affiliated to the progressive ” move- 
ment undertake the sale of farm requisites, purchase members' products and con- 
sign them to the societies in the towns and industrial centres. 

The development in the '' progressive ” movement since 1918 has not been less 
remarkable than that in the ''neutral" movement. Thus, from 1918 to 1928, 
the number of members belonging to the " progressive " co-operative societies in- 
creased from 95,000 to 226,000, the number of warehouses from 503 to 13 47 and 
their turnover from 147 to 1,358 million Finnish marks. As a result of efforts at 
concentration, on the other hand, the number of societies remained praciically sta- 
tionary from 1922 (there being 112 societies in 1928), and generally speaking no 
new societies are being formed at present, the policy being rather to increase the 
branches of societies already existing as need arises. 

In 1928 each society had on an average 12 warehouses and a membership of 
2,014 members and a turnover per member of more than 6,000 marks. 

« 
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The value of the merchantable commodities of the production entei'prises be- 
longing to the local “ progressive '' societies amounted in 192S to 292 million 
marks, or to 2I.5 per cent, of the total turnover of the societies. In addition to the 
sale of commodities and to production, nearly ah the large co-operative societies in 
the towns and industrial areas — both progressive ” and “ neutral ” — own 
cafes and restaurants. At the end of 1928 there were 88, exploited by different 
societies affiliated to O. T. K. 

The progressive societies, as the neutral are obliged to operate in a 
great measure with borrowed capital. At the end of 1928 their own capital amounted 
onty to 193 million marks or to 26.4 per cent, of the working capital, a state of af- 
fairs due primarily to the smallness of the contributions of members. In 1928 these 
amounted only to 25 marks per member. The societies, it is true, always transfer 
the greater part of the surplus to the reserve fund (69.5 per cent, in 1928) but as 
this surplus is very small (in 1928, for instance, it was only 2.3 per cent, of the total 
sales) it is evident that the increase of capital cannot be rapid. 

As a partial remedy for this shortage of capital the greater part of the '' pro- 
gressive ” societies have established savings banks as have also the '' neutral " 
societies. At the end of 1928 the total of deposits of these banks amounted to 
263 million marks. 

Equally with the “ neutral societies the progressive societies are resolutely 
opposed to members' purchasing on credit, a practice which now seems to be ex- 
tinct. The debts of the societies thus at the end of 1928 amounted to 8 million 
marks only, i, e., to 0.6 per cent, of the total turnover. 

In the smaller societies, the administrative bodies consist of the general meeting 
and the management, in a certain number of medium sized societies, of the general 
meeting, the administrative council and the management, while in the larger societies 
which have aboKshed the general meeting, the work of administration is carried 
out by a committee of representatives of from 20 to 60 members, elected byipropor- 
tional voting, and a board of management. 

As already mentioned, the progressive " movement possesses two central 
and separate organisations : the Central Union of Co-operative Retail Warehouses 
{Kulutusostmskuntien Keskusliitto, or abbreviated, K. K, simply) for the work of 
information and propaganda, and the Co-operative Wholesale Warehouse [Osuustuk- 
kukau'p'pa, abbreviated, 0 . T. K.) for the wholesale trade business. 

The activity of K. K. is distributed over some ten sections among which mention 
should be made of the propaganda section, which imdertakes all forms of oral pro- 
paganda ; the publications section, which edits two popular journals, one Finnish 
with a circulation of 125,000 copies (i) and a Swedish, as well as two reviews for the 
staff ; the educational section, which has organised four correspondence courses, 
for different groups of co-operative agents, as well as several special lecture courses, 
intended for the managers of co-operative societies, of bakeries, restaurants, for 
accountants, etc. ; the section of instruction which, controls the commercial activity 
of the societies and gives advice as regards their management; and finally the legal, 
tUe building and the investment sections. All local societies have elected the K, K, 
as one of their auditors, and the greater number of them ask advice from the manage- 
ment of the K. K. in respect of applicants for posts of managers, and also as re- 

~ If 

(i) Taking into consideration tlxat the largest local co-operative society affiliated to El. K./* manto 
at Helsingfors, also publishes a journal for its 40.000 members, it may ^ stated that the popular journals 
of the co-operative progressive movement are read ^y two thirds of the members of the local ■** progress- 
ive ” societies. 
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gards their own telations with their w'orkpeople. The purchase of land, the erec- 
tion of new buildings, establishment of new warehouses or new factories can only 
as a rule be taken in hand after consent has been obtained from K. K. 

In this connection there may be mentioned the central organ of the women's 
auxiliary committees, w'hich is under the authority of the management body of 
K. K. These committees, formed in 1929 by a decision of the K. K. Congress, work 
in connection with the local co-operative societies and their object is to foster 
loyally to co-operation among women, young people and children, and to spread 
information in view of encouraging household economy. At the end of 1929, not 
less than 58 of the 112 societies affiliated to K. K. had already their own women's 
auxiliary committee. 

At the Congress of the K. K. Union each local society has the right to send one 
representative, who has one or more votes, according to the membership of the so- 
ciety. The Congress elects a council of 17 members, who in their turn elects a 
management board of 7 ordinary members and 2 substitute members. Only 
two of the members are paid. 

Development of the central organisation for wnolesale trade of tne progress- 
ive " societies (O. T. K.) has been very rapid. From 1918 to 1928 its turnover rose 
from 14 to 814 million marks. It works m five sections one of which is the agri- 
cultural section, which undertakes the sale to the rural societies of farm requisites 
and purchases the products of members for delivery to societies in towns and in 
the industrial areas. The extent of the custom of the ''progressive" societies is of 
great importance to the central organisation. Of all the societies, 43 purchased from 
the central organisation more than 75 per cent, of what they sold, while 62 purchased 
from 50 to 75 per cent, and 6 between 25 and 50 per cent. The O. T. K. surplus which 
usually amounts to only 3 to 3 cent, of the sales is transferred as a whole 

to the reserve fund, except for small sums left at the disposal of the Council of Admin- 
istration. As the members' contributions are small, the organisation is obliged, 
as is the S. O. K., to w'ork in large measure with borrowed capital. This has naturally 
greatly retarded any development of its own manufacturing activity. In 1928 
the production value of the O. T. K. factories amounted only to 64.7 million marks, 
or 8 per cent, of the total sales. 

The " progressive " movement, like the " neutral " movement, concerns itself 
with insurance activit^^ In 1919 a fire insurance company, " Tulenturva ", and 
in 1923 a life insurance company, " Kansa ", were formed, and these two enter- 
prises have since 1928 worked in close contact, under the same management, etc. 

The highest authority of O. T. K, is the general meeting, in which the local 
affiliated societies have one vote for each two hundred members. The general meet- 
ing elects an administrative council of 12 ordinary and 4 substitute members. Two 
only of the ordinary members and one of the substitute members are paid. 

{To be continued), 

H. Iv. 
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CO-OPERATION 


Go-operation in Finland (concluded). 

§ 4. The co-operative dairies. 

Co-operative organisation op the export op dairy products. 

The dairy industry in Finland carried on was, at the end of last century, ex- 
clusively by trading companies or private enterprises. It was only about the 
year 1900 that the Pellervo Society took the initiative in founding co-operative 
dairies, but progress was so rapid in rendering this branch of agricultural industry 
co-operative that after some ten years nearly the whole of the Finnish dairy industr>^ 
had come under the control of the co-operative dairies. The development of these 
dairies from the foundation of the first society (in 1902) may be shown as follows : 

Development of the Co-operative Dairies 1902-1929. 


Years 

Number 
of Dairy 
Societies 

Number 

of Members 

Sales 

(millions of 
marks) 

1902 

27 

2,000 

I 8 

1905 

16S 

16,000 

10.5 

1910 

285 

30,000 

25.2 

1915 

381 

41,000 

46.8 

1920 

345 

42,000 

270.8 

X925 


58,000 

697.7 

1926 

563 

62,000 

705.2 

3:927 


68,000 

843-5 

1928 

676 

70,000 

897-3 

1929 

682 

73)000 

943.9 


At the present time more than four-fifths of the Finnish dairies are co-operative 
and about 95 per cent. (22 ^4 niiliions of kilogrammes) of the aggregate production 
of dairy butter comes from the co-operative dairies. 

The 73,000 members of these societies owned in 1929 in all 438,000 cows, or 
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about one-third of the total of the cows in Finland, that is to say, the greater 
proportion of the cows yielding milk for sale 

Out of the 648 dairy societies which during 1929 suppHed data in regard to 
the nature of the liability of their members, 103 were founded as co-operative un- 
dertakings the members of which had no individual liability ; 422 were founded as 
co-operative undertakings with limited liability, and 123 with imlimited liability. 
At the present time all new co-operative dairies are established on the basis of 
limited liability. 

According to the rules, which for all the co-operative dairies of Finland are 
drawn up on the the model of the rules of Pellervo, the members must pay for each 
cow that belongs to them a contribution of from' 100 to 300 marks and must 
undertake to pay sums to the society, in the form of permanent loan, sufficient to 
build up a capital equivalent to one and a half times the total amount of the contri- 
butions mentioned. These contributions must be made in separate pa^anents, 
the first being 25 marks, the others taking the form of money stopped out of the 
payment for the milk. The purchase price of the milk is fixed monthly in propor- 
tion to the selling prices realised on the dairy products, taking into account however 
the content in butter fat or cream as well as the general qualities of the milk as 
shown at the inspection held during the previous month. On the price to be paid 
from 5 to 18 per cent, is kept back (according to the decision of the management) 
for wages and other general expenses ; 3 per cent, is devoted to maintenance ex- 
penses, to new buildings and to amortisation, one per cent, is devoted to the reserve 
fund, 2 per cent, to the payment of contributions until full payment is made, and 
2 per cent, to the supplementary loan made by the member to the co-operative 
society. 

Members are expected to consign to the dairies the whole of their production 
except the quantity necessary for household purposes, and cannot resign member- 
ship before the end of the two years. A member resigning before the end of five 
y^ears loses all the payments made for the supplementary loan ; if after five 
years, but before ten years are ended, only half the sums lent by him are refunded. 

In accordance with the rules, 25 per cent, of the profits, at least, are paid to 
the reserve fund, until it has attained a total of 50,000 marks ; after that the con- 
tributions are invested and lastly the remainder are dealt with in accordance with 
the resolutions passed by the general meeting. As a result of the inflation the value 
of the greater part of the funds was of course reduced to almost nothing but they 
were built up again rapidly afterwards. On the basis of statistics supplied for 1929 
and referring to the assets of 564 dairy societies, the owned capital of the dairies 
amounted to 115 millions of marks, or 45.5 per cent, of the total capital The bor- 
rowed capital amounted to about 142 millions, including 33 millions lent by the 
State and log millions by the banks and private individuals. The net profit 
was 5.7 millions. 

The supreme authority of a co-operative dairy society is vested in the general 
meeting which meets twice a year and elects the administrative council. The 
members of this latter body hold meetings every month and receive a small fixed 
indemnity. Current affairs are dealt with by a manager who is not a member of 
the council ; he must have technical qualifications as regards the dairy industry. 

Co-operative dairies are organised by districts known as “ Dairy Unions 
These Unions undertake to improve the industry by means of exhibitions, com- 
petitions and by securing the advice of technicians. Up to the present 14 dairy 
Unions have been organised, eleven of which carry on activity in the Finnish speak- 
ing regions and three in the Swedish speaking regions. 
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Althougii a number of the large farming enterprises have joined the co-oper- 
ative dairies, it is mainly the small or medium sized farms that are affiliated. Dur- 
ing 1929, about 38 per cent, of the members owned from one to three cows per head, 
56 owned from 4 to 15 cows while only 5 per cent, owned more than 15 cows. 
The average number of cows per head was thus little more than six. 

With the object of reducing costs of working, endeavours have naturally been 
made, so far as distance and cost of transport permit, to increase the output of the 
dairies, which however retain their character of typical regional or communal un- 
dertakings. A limited number only of dairies, mainly in the northern and east- 
ern parts of Finland, carry on activity over a somewhat extended area, making it 
necessary to have milk collection stations. 

The average membership of all the co-operative dairies in 1929 was 106, and 
the number of cows belonging to each was 642. The quantity of milk as consigned 
by weight to each dairy society during 1929 was on an average 1,082,000 kgs., 
or 3,962 kgs., per day and 1,533 kgs., per cow per annum. Of this quantity of 
milk 79 per cent, v-as used in butter making, about 4 per cent, in the manufacture 
of cheese, while the remainder was sold as whole milk, with the exception of a relat- 
ively small quantit}' used for the remuneration hi kind of the staff. In X929 it 
was calculated that for the manufacture of one kg. of butter 23 3 kgs. of whole 
milk was required, and 11.6 kgs. for the manufacture of one kg. of cheese. 

As appears from the statistics of the dairy cow testing associations there is a 
steady increase in the milk yield per cow, from 1,586 kgs. in 1918 to 2,544 kgs. in 
1929. The cow of Finnish breed is not however very productive from the point of 
view of milk yield, but on the other hand the content in butter fat of the milk is 
remarkably high ; actually this content, taking all cows in the testing associations, 
amounted to 3,95 per cent, in 1929. 

The w^orking costs of the dairies naturally vary considerably according to the 
quantity of milk treated and according to their receipts for the handling of milk, 
or, if transport conditions are difficult, of the cream only. The working costs of 
large undertakings, where the quantity of milk handled amounts to more than one 
million kilos per annum, during 1929 were 152.51 marks per 1000 kg. of milk, while 
these costs for the smaller societies, in which the quantity of milk handled was less 
than one million kilos per annum, amounted to 181.46 marks. The average of the 
working costs for all co-operative dairies handhng milk and making annual statis- 
tical returns was 157.39 marks per 1000 kilos of mhk handled. 

All the societies which manufacture butter for export, i. the majority of the 
dairies, have adopted the system of paying for the milk according to its quality. 
This system has been adopted by about 85 per cent, of the dairies associated in 
the Dairy Unions. 

Co-operative Union of Butter Export “ Valio — The export of butter is the 
main factor in the export trade of Finland after the export of timber and timber 
products. This export is essentially in the hands of the export associations of 
co-operative dairies known as '' Valio '' and Enigheten ”, while only about 4 per 
cent, of the butter export and 35 per cent, of the cheese export are carried out by 
private undertakings. The Co-operative Union Valio ” is the most important 
of the two unions mentioned, as it exports 90 per cent, about of the Finnish export 
of butter and about 50 per cent, of the total export of cheese. 

The “ Valio Union was founded in 1905 ; the table given below shows the 
development of its activity since that date : 
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Activity of the “ Vaho ” Umon 1905-1929 


Year 

Number of 
associated 
dairj 
societies 

Products exported and sold in Finland 

Total sale 
(millions 
of marks) 

Funds 
(millions 
of marks) 

Caslvs of 
butter 

50 S k"s. 

Cheese 

kgs 

Milk and 
cream 
(litres) 

1905 . . . . 

34 





0.06 

1910 

i:>7 

94,387 

13,085 

— . 

13 3 

0'40 

1915 - 

251 

160.698 

352,163 

— 

35 4 

128 

1930 

295 

88,874 

822,400 

17,125,115 

198,1 

6.51 

^[925 

401 

245,641 

2,329,281 1 

40,554,886 

604.4 

14 26 

1926 

438 

1 271,060 

2,376,583 

44,606,310 

5841 

16 20 

1927 . 

462 

327,720 

1,836,595 

51,530,973 

656.8 

18 19 

1928 , . . . , . . 

485 

305,525 

1,908,148 

54,792,896 

659 2 

20.30 

1929 

.513 

354,749 

1,963,570 

62,355,545 

709 4 

22.88 


'The action of the ‘ ‘ V alio ” is as intense as it is varied ; it has set up an inter- 
national commercial organisation with wide ramifications for marketing its butter. 
In many towns milk selling depots have been established and model dairies have 
been built which have handled 55 millions of litres of milk in 1928 and have turned 
out nearly 15,000 casks of butter. The Valio possesses a chemical-bacteriological 
laboratory, a dairy institute intended for the training of dairy instructors and 
managers and it has in addition orgamsed special courses for the different branches 
of the industry. One section of the Union deals with the preparation of plans for 
the building of new dairy institutions and also functions as technical adviser as 
regards installation of machines, etc. The Valio has also carried out a very val- 
uable piece of work in connection with grassland and pasturelahd improvement. 
For this purpose a number of instructors were engaged by the Union, and with their 
assistance experiment fields were established, the area of these being at present 
about 3,000 hectares. It should also be mentioned that the '' Valio ’’ collects and 
publishes annual statistics supplied by the co-operative dairies, and edits two tech- 
nical reviews, one of which has a circulation of 50,000 copies. 

The organisation of the Union “ Valio ’’ in its basic principles resembles that 
of other Central Co-operative agricultural unions. The supreme authority lies with 
the general meeting which appoints the 15 members of the council of administra- 
tion. The managing body consisting of three members is elected by and from 
the Council. 

The co-operative dairies associated in the “ Valio are expected to consign to 
it their entire production of butter, the Union paying the price two weeks after 
consignment whether the butter is sold or not. In the event of the price paid b\' 
the Union being too low, the dairy societies receive a supplement at the end of 
the season, or sooner. On the contrary, if the price has been too high, the Union 
meets the loss. 

When the “ Valio began to apply the system of payment on the basis of 
the quality of the milk, no control had yet been established on the part of the State 
over butter intended for export, and it was only in 1913 that such an organisa- 
tion was formed. This controlling organisation, the headquarters of which are 
at Hango, the principal port from which shipments are made, is responsible for 
the inspection of the butter as regards odour, flavour, content in water, purity, 
keeping qualities, etc. The*test with the object of ascertaining the degree of keep- 
ing power is made five times in the year without notice ; the other tests are applied 
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whenever the special butter transport trains arrive at Hango, on certain days of 
the week. 

The result of the tests is communicated to exporters the next day, and on the 
day after the steamers which convey the butter to the different foreign markets are 
ready to get under weigh. The State inspection mark is applied only to butter 
w^hich has been graded as first quality butter, and only such butter is allowed to 
be exported. Although the test of quality is alw^ays being made more severe, 
there is at present only a very small percentage which is not passed for export, 
as being of second or third class quality only. Of the total quantity of butter sub- 
jected to inspection during 1913, for instance, 59 per cent., was first quality, 32 per 
cent, second quality and 9 per cent, third quality, while the corresponding figures 
for 1927 were 95, 4 and one per cent. 

The export of dairy products effected by the Union '' Enigheten which 
groups about 25 co-operative dairies in the part of Finland which is Swedish- 
speaking, is relative!}’ small, although fairly considerable if compared with the 
export of butter made by private enterprises. The total turnover in 1928 amount- 
ed to about 43 millions of marks, 37 millions of which represented the equivalent 
of 22,000 casks of butter, or i i million kg. 

The Union “ Enigheten ” which is organised on the same principles as the 
Valio is also very active in regard to the improvement and development of the 
dairy industry by means of premiums, the publication of a review in Swedish on 
the dairy industry, grants in favour of instruction in dairy subjects, etc. 


§ 5, The co-oPER.-^TrvE rurae bank movement in Finland. 

In origin and development there is a great similarity between the general move- 
ment for co-operation in Finland and the movement of the Finnish co-operative 
rural banks. Both have developed from the centre outwards on a preconceived 
plan. Thus in 1902, before there was a single co-operative rural bank in existence, 
a number of private individuals formed the Central Bank of the Co-operative Rural 
Banks {Osimskasso^en Keskuslainamhasto) with the object of supplying the local 
co-operative rural banks which were to be established with the necessary working 
capital. The capital necessary for the start of the Central Bank was provided by 
a State loan of 4 million Finnish marks on favourable terms as well as an annual 
subsidy of 20,000 marks for ten years (i). It was realised by the leaders of the 
newly started Finnish co-operative movement that until such a central institu- 
tion was set up and supplied with the necessary funds it was useless to initiate pro- 
paganda for the foundation of local banks among the very poor Finnish farmers 
whose deposits would scarcely suffice to furnish their banks with the necessary 
working capital. The legislation of the time was influenced by the interests of 
joint stock and savings banks, and did not allow co-operative credit societies to 
accept deposits from other than members. Once the economic foundation was 
secured however, the Pellervo Society, as the Central organisation of Finnish co-oper- 
ation assisted by the best possible experts, began in earnest to draw up standard 
rules suitable for Finnish conditions, book-keeping forms, manuals on^ the founda- 
tion and management of rural banks as well as on the accountancy methods to 
be adopted. When this preparatory work was finished a no less intensive informa- 


(i) Pre-war parity 5.18 Einnish Marks =* i doUar; present parity 30.70 Marks — i <ioilar. 
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tion propaganda was initiated in the press, which from the first was favourably 
disposed to the new movement, a propaganda which was also carried on b^nneans 
of lectures and farmers’ meetings on a large scale. 

I. Development of the Co-operative Rural Banks, — The result of this work was 
that in 1904, one year after the foundation of the first local bank, 69 such banks 
were already in existence. lyater, in 1912, when the movement was celebrating 
its 10 years’ jubilee, there were not less than 400 banks, with a membership of 20,000 
and a working capital of about 50 million Finnish marks. 

The following years, up to 1920, were a period of relative retrogression as the 
result of the compulsory liquidation of a considerable number of local banks which 
had not been properly administered, of the withdrawal of the credit of the Central 
Bank and of the fact that the movement had incurred the distrust of the Russian 
authorities of those days. 

An additional cause was, too, the abundance of money, which immediately 
after the world war in connection with the inflation flowed into the hands of the 
farmers In spite of these hindrances the growth of the movement continued though 
slowly, also during this period. Each year on an average 20 new local rural banks 
were founded with the result that in 1918 there were in existence 606 with 29,000 
members and a working capital of about 130 million Finnish marks. 

From 1920 onwards there has been a period of extremely lively development, 
although the year 1929, when the rural banks as well as the other financial insti- 
tutions of Finland were operating in conditions of great difficulty, was characterised 
by a certain set-back in more than one respect. At the end of 1929, there were 
in Finland 1415 co-operative rural banks, with 139,000 members and a working cap- 
ital amounting to 1176 millions of marks. Out of a total number of 533 rural 
communes, at the end of 1928, there were only 57 not possessing a co-operative 
rural bank. 

About one-third of the farmers in Finland are members of rural banks. The 
overwhelming majority of the members consists of small holders : 81 % (in 1928) 
owning 10 hectares or less of cultivated area ; 18 % 10-50 hectares, and only about 
I % larger farms. 

In addition to the individual members, the membership includes also a consider- 
able number of other agricultural co-operative societies, rural communes and other 
associations. As regards size of membership the banks vary greatly ; from a few 
dozen to several hundred. The average amounts to about 90 per bank. 

The reasons for the very remarkable achievements of the co-operative rural 
banks movement in Finland in the years after 1920 are manifold. The Band Re- 
form Eaw of 1918 had made it possible for the small farmers working on leased land 
to become independent owners on very favourable terms and during the last ten 
years there were in this way created more than 100,000 new freeholders. Nat- 
urally so long as all these farmers had their holdings on lease only, they had not 
been inclined to borrow money and sink capital in farms of which they were 
not real owners. On the other hand it is evident that from the point of view of 
the rural banks, lease-holders could not offer enough security for loans. With the 
land reform the conditions changed and new rural banks sprang up in commune 
after commune, giving the new independent farmers the opportunity of obtaining 
the necessary credit for the redemption and the amelioration of the farms. 

The rationalization of agriculture — not least in the shape of electrification — 
the building of new co-operative dairies, the transition in the war and post-war 
years for great parts of the country from natural to money economy, are also fac- 
tors which have called for new capital promoting the formation of new rural banks 
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and increasing tlieir membership. It is in this connection especially interesting 
to note that as a result of developments of this order a great number of the larger 
farmers joined the banks, in which they were before very httle represented. 

The increased demand for credit could be met, thanks partly to the large loans 
on favourable terms given by the State to the Central Bank and partly to the right 
to accept deposits also from non-members, a right granted by a bhl passed in 1930 
both to the Central Bank and to local rural banks after necessary alterations made 
in their Tegulations. 

Another important factor promoting the rural bank movement has been the 
high discount rate charged, owing to the scarcity of capital, both by the private 
and the savings banks (10-12 % or even more), which of course has increased the 
number of customers of the rural banks ohering much cheaper credit. 

As an additional stimulus to the co-operative credit movement in Finland in 
later years may be finall^^ mentioned the granting since 1925 of long term credit 
in the form of mortgage loans, for which purpose the Government assigned a sum of 
103 million marks to the Central Bank to be lent through the local co-operative 
rural banks to their members. 

II. Constitution and Administration of the Co-operative Rural Banks. — The 
Finnish Co-operative Rural Banks, which according to their charter have to supply 
their members with credit on most favourable terms possible as well as with oppor- 
tunity for safe deposit and accumulation of their sa\dngs, are organized in accord- 
ance with the well-known principles laid down for co-operative banks by Raiffeisen. 
The Finnish co-operative rural banks have only so far diverged in their acthity from 
the principles of Raiffeisen that they have asked for and received State aid and that 
the entrance fees were fixed comparatively high. These fees were originally 60- 
100 marks, no small sum in pre-war money for the poor population among which 
the banks were founded ; later, with the depreciation of the currency 100-300 and 
300-600. Although these sums appear small they represent an amount not always 
easily found by many of the farmers entering the rural banks as members, taking 
into consideration that the average income of the members in 1928 only amounted 
to 9000 Finnish marks. The smallness of the membership fees does in no way en- 
danger the solvency of the banks, which is chieffy based on the unlimited liability 
of all members for the obligations entered upon by their bank. The total value of 
the property owned by members, of which annual statistics are collected, amounted 
at the end of 1928, according to a low estimate, to approximately 8000 million Fin- 
nish marks, a sum many times higher than the indebtedness of the banks. 

The administration of the co-operative rural banks is carried out by a Board 
of Administrators elected at a general meeting, consisting of five ordinary and three 
deputy members, each member having only one vote. For the current business of 
the bank the Board appoints an accountant who receives a fixed annual salary. As 
however most of these officials are able to perform their duties as spare-time work, 
the remuneration as a rule is kept very modest. For an accountant in the smaller 
banks who attends to the business only once a week, the remuneration usually does 
not amount to more than 500-1000 marks annually, including rent for the office. 
In banks requiring longer office hours, the salary may rise to higher amounts, giv- 
ing the accountant a supplementary income of 4000-8000 marks. In the relatively 
few rural co-operative banks which wholly absorb the time of the accountant he 
of course receives an adequate salary. The smallness of the remuneration of the 
accountant, the honorarium, also very modest if any, paid by the banks to the 
members of the Board, and the fact that the offices are mostly situated in the home 
of the chairman or ^ccountant or in schools or parish buildings, makes it compre- 
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hensible bow it is that, as regards administration expenses, no other Finnish finan^ 
cial institutions are run so cheaply as the agricultural credit banks. It is also re- 
markable that, with the growth of the business in recent years, the administration 
expenditure has not risen in the same proportion. In 1925 it amounted thus to 
0.74 % of the balance-sheet totals, in 1926 to 0.72 %, in 1927 to 0.65 %, in 
1928 to 0.58 %,and in 1929 to 0.63 %. 

The Board of Administrators meet in the case of most of the banks once a 
month. The office hours are regulated according to local conditions and the im- 
portance of the banking operations : relatively few are open every day, most of them 
only once a month (in these small banks, however, the accountant accepts deposits 
at any time), twice a month or once a week. The number of banks, having their 
office open every day, has however rapidly increased in recent times. 

Usually the staif of the Finnish rural banks consists only of the accountant, 
who at the same time is also manager, cashier, correspondent and statistician. 

Only exceptionally is any real part taken in office work by the chairman of the 
Board. At the beginning of the movement, attempts were made, following the ex- 
ample of Raiffeisen himself, to secure the help of the parish clergy for the direction 
of the rural banks in Finland. This has been largely accomplished in the Catholic 
countries, such as France, Italy and Ireland, but in Finland the plan did 
not meet with much success. At present the majority, or about two-thirds, 
of the accountants are farmers or farmers' sons, and about one-fourth are 
teachers. 

III. The Business Activity of the Co-operative Rural Banks. — As already men- 
tioned, the working capital of the co-operative rural banks is chiefly obtamed from 
loans granted by the Central bank, deposits, membership fees and reserve funds. 
At the end of 1928 the working capital of the rural-co-operative banks amoxmted 
to over 1000 million Finnish marks of which 23.5 million is owned capital (share 
capital 9.6, reserve and available funds 13.9), 274.3 deposits and 726.9 loans from the 
Central Bank and, to a trifling extent however only, from other banks. 

The greater part or over 70 % of the working capital comes thus from the ad- 
vances of the Central Bank. The owned capital is relative!}^ small and is increas- 
ing slowly owing to the smallness of the membership fees and to the fact that the 
annual surplus, the only source for augmentation of the reserve funds, is trifling, 
the margin of profit being kept very low. In 1927 the average margin between the 
interest paid by the banks on their own borrowing and the rate charged to members 
amounted only to i ^ %, i, less than in any other Finnish financial institu- 
tion. 

As already stated, the co-operative rural banks were up to 1920 by law forbid- 
den to accept deposits from non-members, a fact that explains that in earlier years 
of the movement little importance was attached to the collection of deposits, the 
majority of the members being very poorly ofi. Especially after 1925, however, 
there has been a very rapid increase of the deposits, making it possible for the so- 
cieties appreciably to meet the needs of the members from capital accumulated in 
this way. From 1927 to 1928 deposits increased by 118 million marks or 75 % 
and from 1928 to 1929, in spite of the difficult conditions affecting farmers during 
that year, by 75 millions or 27 %. Compared with other financial institutions 
the rural banks have only a very small portion, not even 3 % of the total deposits 
in the country. 

The capital of the co-operative rural banks is chiefly used for loans, which are 
given to members only. Other investments are restricted entirely to the purchase 
of shares in the Central Bank, in proportion to credit enjoyed, and to bank deposits. 
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According to the law, lo % of the deposits entrusted to a co-operative bank must 
be invested in bank deposits or safe, easily negotiable, bonds. 

According to the Raiffeisen principles loans are only granted for productive 
purposes, specified in advance, i. e, for purposes likety to improve the economic status 
of the borrower. In case of larger loans a working plan drawn up by an expert is 
always requested. The rate and time of redemption are fixed separate!}" in each 
individual case, and allowance is made for the purposes for which the loan is required. 
Inspectors appointed by the bank administration see that the objects, for which 
the loans have been granted, are actually carried out in conformity with the plan 
drawn up. Only farmers in well established economic positions, co-operative so- 
cieties and associations, are granted current cash credits for business purposes less 
strictly ^defined. Owing to the fact that the number of communes, agricultural 
co-operative societies and other associations in recent years have become members 
of the rural banks, cash credit, i. e., advances on current account, has increased ap- 
preciably. As seen from the table below there was up to 1928 a steady increase 
in the credits granted to the members. In 1928 they amounted in all to 799 million 
marks, of which 446 millions were given against bonds and 353 millions in the form 
of advances on current account. 

During 1929 on the other hand, as a result of the depression of the money market 
the banks were obliged, as may be seen from the table, to contract udthin some- 
W"hat narrower limits credits given. 


The Co-operative Rural Banks during the years 1925-29. 


Yeasr 

Number 
pf rural 
co-operative 
banks 

IMembers 
(end of the 
5 ’ear) 

Owned 

capital 

lyoans from 
the 

Central 

Bank 

Deposits 

koaus to Members 

against 

bonds 

against 

promissory- 

notes 

Total 



95,419 1 

null, marks 

mill marks 

mill marks 

null, marks 

mill marks 

mill, marks 

1925 . ... 

1233 * 


96 

274.0 

461 

155,9 

50 9 

206 8 

1926 , . . . 

1344 

103,763 

13.3 1 

394.1 : 

82.4 

272.9 

83 6 

356,4 

1927 . 

1399 

115,814 

17 9 

536 6 * 

156 5 

319,7 

190.2 > 

509.9 

192 S . 

1416 

131,045 

23 5 

726-9 i 

274 3 

415 8 

353.3 ! 

7991 

1929 

1715 

138,762 

30.4 

790.0 

349.0 

373.8 

373.8 

747 3 


The purposes for which loans chiefly have been granted in recent years are land 
reclamation, soil improvement and purchase of agricultural requisites. About 
50 % of the credit granted has been used in this way. Building loans and purchase 
of five stock are represented by respectively 25 and lo%. Since 1916, as already 
mentioned, the banks have also granted long term loans, first only for the purchase 
of new holdings, later on also for the acquiring of already established farms and 
additional land. In the years 1925-28 the loans thus granted numbered about 9,000 
aggregating 56 milHon marks, for the purchase of new holdings and additional land, 
together representing an area of over 90,000 hectares. In 1925, the long-term 
credit business of the co-operative rural banks was, as already pointed out, greatly 
stimulated thanks to the State loan of 103 milHon marks granted to the banks and 
intended for mortgage loans to their members. 

In order to show more in detail for what purposes the loans granted are used 
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and the results achieved, the following table is given. The figures refer to one 


single year only, 1928. 

Land cleared for cultivation hect. 

Kew drains 6,269,245 metres 

Materials for soil improvements 1,976,017 loads 

Purchase of artificial fertilisers 126,631 sacks 

)> » seeds i,3533oo kgs. 

» » feeding stuflfs 1,186,837 w 

» )) hay 3,089,289 » 

)) )) machinery 7^^44 items 

» » cattle and horses 11,58^ head 

» » new holdings 7,032 hect. 

)) » additional land for 2,241 existing holdings . . . 19,536 » 

Construction of new dwellings 3,225 build. 

)) )) other new buildings 6,617 » 

» 3) new accommodation for 27,252 head of cattle 

and horses 4,045 » 

IV. Inspection and Ediicational Work of the Rural Banks. — The inspection 


of the co-operative rural banks, a work up to 1929 carried out by the Central Bank, 
is now entrusted by the State to the Central Association of the Co-operative Rural 
Banks [Ostmskassojen Keskusliitto), a body formed in 1928 in order to act as an 
educational centre for the agricultural co-operative credit movement. The country 
is divided into 20 inspection districts, each with one inspector domiciled in the dis- 
trict. In addition there are three chief inspectors. Each bank is inspected at 
least once a year. Inspection expenses are covered by a Government grant amount- 
ing in 1928 to nearly x million marks. 

The inspection is very efficient thanks to the intimate collaboration between 
the inspectors and the Central Bank, which is empowered to withdraw credits granted 
from badly administered banks. On the whole, however, bank administration has 
been satisfactory. Since the beginning of the movement only about 50 local banks 
have been deprived of their credit and compelled to give up their activity, and 
only two of them have failed during all these years ; their bankruptcy, however, in 
neither case causing the loss of a single' penny to the Central Bank, 

Besides the inspection work the Central Association also has taken over the 
vocational education formerly carried out by the Central Bank by means of courses, 
both oral and by correspondence. Some of the oral classes last for 3-4 weeks, and 
are especially intended for the education of accountants, others are of 2-3 days 
duration only. In its educational work the Central Association is assisted by the 
local associations of the rural banks, each covering an area of one or several com- 
munes- At the end of 1928 there were 79 such local associations with a membership 
of 596 rural banks. 

From the very beginning one of the most important parts of the vocational 
education work of the rural banks has been the diffusion of co-operative and agricul- 
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tural knowledge among the membeis by means of periodicals, leaflets and books. 
Thus, it has for instance, been made obligatory for all those members, who have 
received loans, to subscribe to '' Pellervo a journal dealing with co-operation and 
agriculture and published by the central organisation of all the different kinds of 
co-operative societies in Tinland. The result of this proviso has been that taking 
the year 1927 nearly 84,000 members of the rural banks were regular subscribers to 
“ Pellervo In the same year 9,000 members subscribed to other trade journals, 
while there were over 3000 subscribers to “ Suomen Osuustoimmtalehti a co- 
operative journal published by the Central Bank, the Pellervo Society and the other 
central co-operative organisations for the guidance of the administrative bodies and 
of the officials of the co-operative undertakmgs. It may also be mentioned that the 
Central Bank and the Central Association last year started a new journal Osuus- 
kassalehti entirel}^ for the guidance of the officials of the co-operative rural 
banks. 

V. The Central Bank of the Co'-operatvce Rural Banks, — In the introduction 
to this article it has already been mentioned that before any single co-operative 
rural bank was in existence in Finland, the Central Bank of the Co-operative Rura]; 
Banks was established in 1902 as a share company by a number of private persons, 
agreeing to surrender their shares to the rural banks joining the Central institution 
as shareholders. The company charter forbade the Central Bank to grant loans to 
other than rural banks engaging to become shareholders in proportion to the credit 
enjoyed. From 1924 all the shares held by private individuals have been repur- 
chased and surrendered to the rural banks. 

The share capital, which has been raised on several occasions, is at present 
40 million Finnish marks. The State, which in 1925 joined the Central Bank as a 
shareholder owns by far the greatest part of the compan^’^’s shares (25 million marks) 
but is not entitled to any dividend. On the 15 million marks of shares held by the 
rural banks the maximum dividend of 4 % % is paid. The owned capital of the 
Central Bank 'amount to 70 million marks. 

The highest administrative organ of the Central Bank is the Board of Ad- 
ministration, with 12 members, of wffiom the Bank of Finland, the Ministries of 
Finance and Agriculture each nominate one and the local rural banks nine. The 
highest number of votes which a shareholder can have at a general meeting is six, 
a stipulation, which, although the State is the largest shareholder, secures the major- 
ity vote to the rural banks. The current business of the Central Bank is entrusted 
to a Board of Directors, consisting of a managing director and four other members. 
For the control of the activities of the Bank the Goveinment appoints a public 
controller. 

The purpose of the Central Bank is to satisfy through loans granted to the co- 
operative rural banks the credit needs of members of the said local banks, special 
attention being devoted to small farmers. In addition the Central Bank is also | 
entitled by its charter to grant loans directly also to other co-operative societies and > 
associations, rural communes, parishes, congregations, etc. In practice, however, 
loans to these categories of borrowers are usually made through the local rural bank, 
of which of course the society or association, etc., must be a member. 

The demands of the rural banks for credit from the Central Bank have been 
met by raising loans and by accepting deposits. Only in recent years, however, 
has this latter method contributed in any appreciable way to the working Cap- 
ital, as up to X920 the Central Bank, as already mentioned, had no right to acoe^ 
deposits from other than member-societies, entitled in their turn to credit 3 ^, 
far the largest part of the working capital is raised by loans. State loans, loans 
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from the Bank of Finland, from the Postal Savings banks, on Government security, 
and since 1926, from abroad (short time loans). 

The indebtedness of the Central Banks at the end of the years 1925-29 is shown 
in the following table. 


Indebtedness of the Central Bank of the Co-operative Rural Banks 
at the end of the years 1925-29 {in million marks). 



1925 

j 1926 

1427 1 

19^8 

1929 

Goverument loans . . .... 

97 4 

156 9 

216 6 

245.1 

271.4 

I/Dans from the Bani: of Finland . . . . 

25 0 

866 

9.9 

75.0 

63.6 

Bonds and other loans 

1019 

180.5 

223.3 

287.7 

347.6 

Deposits - 1 

23 2 

39 8 

63 2 

93.4 

78.6 

Total ... 

347.5 

385.8 

513 0 

7012 

761.2 


The loans granted by the Central Bank to its members are in the form of 
advances on cash credits, bond loans, discounting of bills (since 1923) and long 
term amortization loans out of which latter the rural local banks grant similar 
loans to co-operative societies and, against mortgage security, to individual far- 
mers. Among these various forms of loans, the advances on cash credit form the 
largest group. 

The progress in the amoimt of credits granted during the five-year period 
1925-1929 is shown in the following table. 


Years 

Credit 
granted to 
co-op. rural 
banks 

Credit 
granted to 
other co-op. 
societies 

Total 

' 


(million marks) 


1925 


3-7 

275-7 

1926 

3897 

9-5 

399-2 

1927 

530-6 

183 

548-9 

X928 


41.4 

761.8 

1929 

780.3 

47-4 

837.7 


In recent years the business done by the Central Bank has been rapidly increas- 
ing. The balance-sheet total rose thus from only 17 million marks in 1920 to 848 
millions at the end of 1929 and the turnover in the same time from 160 million marks 
to nearly 16,000 millions. 

In spite of the increase in the business of the Central Bank its profits have re- 
mained very modest ; in 1929 for instance they amounted to 3.1 million marks only. 
This is due partly of course to the fact that the bank does not practise those forms 
of banking business which may result in great market gains, but chiefly to the fact 
that it is its first duty to provide the members with loans at the lowest possible 
rates. 
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§ 6. Co-OPE^TWB PURCHASE OP AGPICOXTUPAE REQUISITES. 

At the present time there are in Finland two co-operative wholesale unions for 
the purchasing of agricultural requisites and equipment, viz. “ Hankkija which 
is active among the Finnish-speaking population, and " Fabor with activities 
confined to the Swedish-speaking section. 

The agricultural purchasing union “ Hankkija '' was founded in 1905, and at 
present, since 1921, accepts as members only co-operative organisations and not 
individuals. In 1929 this Union grouped 347 consumers' co-operative societies, 
193 co-operative dairies, 355 rural co-operative banks, 27 other co-operative orga- 
nisations and communal undertakings, 62 agricultural societies [lantmannagillen), 
and 233 private indiidduals, whose membership dates to the period before the 
alteration of the rules ; in all accordingly 1,217 members. The turnover of the Union 
for 1928 amounted to 377 millions of marks, but dropped in 1929 by a little more 
than 10 per cent., i. e., to 338 millions, in consequence of the unfavourable agri- 
cultural situation of that year. For the same reason, the profit was considerably 
reduced, from 7 i millions of marks in 1928 to 4.3 millions in 1929. The large major- 
ity of the sale transactions (75 to So per cent.) are with the co-operative consumers 
societies and the co-operative dairies, while the rural co-operative banks are 
mainly regarded as auxiliary members. Of the net annual surplus, 60 per cent, 
goes to the reserve fund (until that fund has reached a total of 100 millions) and ten 
per cent, to the current funds. After the distribution of the 1929 surplus the to- 
tal funds of Hankkija " amounted to 33 millions of marks, including 23 millions of 
reserve fund and working capital, 1.3 millions of share capital and 5.3 millions guar- 
antee fund. As the Union w^orks with a very narrow margin of profit, there is 
no profit sharing. Credit is allowed to customers only to a very limited extent 
and in a few years' time it is hoped that the principle of payment in cash will be 
urdversally followed. The Union Hankkija " like other co-operative wholesale 
organisations, introduces purchasers requiring credit to the agricultural credit 
institutions, rural co-operative banks and savings banks. 

The supreme authority in the Union is the general meeting in which each 
member has a vote. The general meeting elects the administrative council of 15 
members, which in its tmrn appoints the management which consists of 5 members. 

The activity of '' Hankkija " is distributed over seven sections : the fertiliser 
and feeding-stuffs section, cereals section, and the sections for seeds, farm machines, 
electricity^, education and accountancy. 

The cereals section undertakes the purchase of the members' cereals, and their 
resale to private mills or to co-operative societies for a small commission ; the 
section itself taking the credit risks. 

After 1913 the Union '' Hankkija " took up the improvement of seeds, but in 
1916 transferred the work to a farm enterprise purchased for the purpose and i 
known as “ Tammisto ", an establishment which has gained a reputation even ^ 
beyond the borders of Finland for its excellent work. Farmers also contract to , 
grow seeds obtaiued from Tammisto, and the area under cultivation in this way in < 
1929 was nearly 1,300 hectares. Up to 1913 the Union Hankkija " made all | 
the grants necessary for this work of seed improvement, but from that year on- 
wards it has received a subsidy from the State of 300,000 marks per annum. 

'' Hankkija " has also its own grading plant for seeds and its own nursery, and 
the seeds section sells the products of thenursery as well as those of the seed improve- 
ement establishment. This section by means of lectures and publications does 
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considerable educational work among farmers on seed questions. All the seed 
improvement activities of Hankkija are under the supervision of the State 
department for seed control. 

The farm machine section, which in its sphere is the most important technical 
bureau in Finland, sells agricutural machines, draws up plans and carries out 
installations. On the twentieth anniversary of the foundation of the Hankkija ” 
Union it was reported that the machine section had planned and equipped with 
machinery 300 dairies, 350 flour mills, 200 large saw-mills and several small saw- 
mills for domestic requirements, as well as 50 other estabhshments cormected with 
agricultural production, such as desiccators, etc. The machine section has the 
general agency business for the more important foreign firms and itself turns out, 
on its own premises, threshers, straw-cutters, boilers, etc. 

According to an agreement signed in 1915 with ten of the regional Unions of 
dairy societies, '' Hankkija ” was made responsible for supplying all machinery 
and all other equipment required by the dairies affiliated to these unions, which on 
their side undertook to make all their purchases of this kmdirom the “ Hankkija 

The electric section which was in 1916 separated from the machine section has 
carried out the greater part of the electrification of the country side in Finland. 
Up to 1925, at the time of the 25th anniversary of the foundation of the Union, 
the section had constructed 215 electric power works, 6000 kilometres of conducting 
cable and 750 transforming stations. During 1929 alone 98 transforming stations 
were constructed and 632 kilometres of new conducting cables. 

The education section devotes itself especially to providing courses for the 
instruction of the managers and staffs of rural co-operative deposits in the trade in 
agricultural requisites ; it also undertakes to organise special courses, motor 
courses, courses in electricity etc., and lectures on co-operation. In 1929, 150 
lectures were delivered attended by more than 30,000 persons, The Union does 
not itself pubHsh reviews, but collaborates in the pubHcation of the reviews pub- 
lished by “ Pellervo ” and the other central co-operative organisations. 

A the present time, the Union Hankkija '' handles 40 per cent, of the sale 
of fertilisers in Finland, 30 per cent, of the sale of stockfeeds, and from 60 to 70 
per cent of the wholesale trade in seed 

The proportion of the wholesale trade in farm machines and in dairy machinery 
effected by the “ Hankkija out of the total sales all over Finland is respectively 
43 and 90 per cent. 

As already stated, the Central agricultural co-operative union “ Tabor is 
the central organisation corresponding to “ Hankkija ” in the Swedish-speaking 
regions of Finland. This central union which was founded in 1897 had a member- 
ship in 1928 of 1092, including 131 organisations and 961 individual members, and 
, a turnover of 120 millions of marks. “ Labor purchases cereals from members, 
anills them in its own flour mill before resale, sells fertilisers and stockfeeds, 
machines, building materials, etc. It also undertakes installation of machinery, and 
has its own establishment for seed control. Its educational section published the 
periodical Labor '' and organises lectures and vocational courses, The general 
organisation of the Union is on the same lines as that of “ Hankkija 

§ 7, Cipher AORicunwRAn co-operative organisations. 

Co-operative societies for sale of livestock and co-operative slaughter houses. — 
Co-operation for sale of livestock and co-operative management of slaughter-houses 
are of more recent date in Finland than co-operative dairying, and the same degree 
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of development bas not been attained. Tbe co-operative slaugbter-bouse socie- 
ties, the first of wbicb was founded in 1909, usuall^^ serve extensive districts, often 
a whole province ; the membership is relatively restricted, and at the present time 
does not exceed 5000 individuals and 30 societies. 

The co-operative slaughter house societies in the first instance confined their 
activity to the sale of live animals, but by degrees this activity became widened and 
at the present time the societies own 15 co-operative slaughter-houses, four of which 
are engaged in the export trade and 10 are factories of pork products. In addition 
the societies own a few other establishments. The total production^ in 1928, was 
about five and a half million kilos of meat, resulting in a total turnover of 100 mil- 
lions of Finnish marks. 

A certain number of societies for the sale of livestock, co-operative dairies, etc. 
formed in 1928 a central organisation, known as the Finnish Central Co-operative 
Union for Sale of livestock [Suomen Karjakeskuskimta) which began activity in 
1919. The number of co-operative societies thus associated in 1929 were 34. At 
the present time this central co-operative union owns three wholesale trading 
centres, three pork product factories, and a large number of depots for the retail 
sale of pork products and slaughter house products. The turnover of the Central 
Co-operative Union, w^hich also handles consignments of live stock of non-mem- 
bers, amounted in 1929 to 107 millions of marks, representing the value of about 
five milHon kilos of meat. 

Co-operation for the sale of eggs. — Poultry-keeping was little developed be- 
fore the war and the value of the annual importation of eggs amounted at that 
time to nearly two millions of Finnish marks. The first endeavours to develop 
this branch of agricultural industry, and to organise egg markets through the dairy 
societies, the consumers' co-operative societies and similar organisations, met with 
little success, owing to the fact that these organisations did not give enough attention 
to the quality and to the packing of the eggs. It was for this reason that in 1913 
the groups of persons concerned took the initiative of forming special co-operative 
societies for the sale of eggs, which have been able to report a great development of 
activity. During 1928, there were in Finland 95 societies of this type, with a total 
membership of about 7000, and a turnover of 13 millions of Finnish marks. 

Following on the initiative of the Pellervo Society, 15 local co-operative soci- 
eties for sale of eggs were formed in 1921 into a central exporting organisation 
Muna ” which began operations in 1922. This organisation had in 1929 a mem- 
bership of 152 societies, a turnover of 9 millions of marks and a net profit of 162,000 
marks. 

Forestry Co-operation. — Some local co-operative saw mills combined in 1921 
into a Central Co-operative Association of Forest Owners [Metsmomisstajain i 
Metsdkeskus) which mainly undertook to find trade outlets for forestry products, | 
to supply the miUs with modern machinery, to give advice on the transformation 5 
of forestry products, to instruct the stafi of the saw mills, etc. During 1928 nearly [ 
4500 forest owners were directly, or through their society, affiliated to this central | 
organisation. The turnover for the same year amounted to 88 milHonsof marks, ^ 
the larger part representing the export business. The organisation has in eight ! 
Finnish ports its own quays, warehouses and all equipment for the shipping of the | 
products. j 

As regards the other co-operative organisations of farmers, mention should I 
be made of the co-operative societies for farm equipment, numbering 450 in 1928 
with 4500 members ; co-operative peat working societies numbering 165 with 4100 
members, which supply farmers with the material needed for litter for stock and for 
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isolation purposes in buildings, etc., also co-operative societies for tbe joint main- 
tenance of breeding animals, bulls, boars, etc. Of these latter there were 380 with 
a membership of 5200. In addition 190 co-operative milling and electricity soci- 
eties were carr^dng on work in 192S with 9,500 members, apart from 54 mills belong- 
ing to the co-operative dairy societies* These latter also worked on their own 
account 22 saw-mills. The telephone s^^stems in the rmral communes have been 
usually installed by co-operative telephone societies. In 1928 there were 250 of 
these with i2,Soo members. 
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FARM ECONOMICS 


Some Results of the Comparative Statistical Study of Farm Accountancy Data 
in certain Countries for 1927-28 {concluded). 

Conclusion. 

Farm accountancy is the written record of the vital phenomena of the farm. 
The consideration of the results of statistics based on the farm accounts of 16 coun- 
tries of Europe for 1927-28 has proved this dictum, and enables us to say with 
Prof. Howard (i) : “ It is clear that the fundamental object of farm accountancy 
is to reproduce a true picture of the farm in all its detail This object is in part 
attained. The figures contained in the tables show as, has been seen, the general 
tendencies and reflect the position of agriculture in the countries and regions under 
review. 

It is natural to ask oneself at this point what advantage will be gained from the 
annual establishment of an international statistic of farm accoimtancy results since 
“ farm accountancy to quote M. Pfannlnstiel, Director of the Institute for Agri- 
cultural Education at Oranienburg (2), has gone no more than half way, if its 
function is accomplished with the dosing of accounts 


(i) Howard : Was vermag eixie gute Buchfulirung dem Landwirte zu lehren, Leipzig, 1898. 
(2} Pfaknenstibl : Bddxfaliruiig vmd Wittsdiaftsberatung, Berlin, 1928. 
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TabIjE 19. — Conifamtive test for five European countries Qf 



Switzerland 




Denmark 


1924/25 1935/26 ' 1926/37 

1927/2S 

1928/29 

1934/25 

1925/26 

1926/37 

1927/2S 

ber of farms . 

456— 469—' 473 — 

500— 

504— 

671 — 

705 — 

690— 

726— 

age area of farms . 

14 39 14 42i 14 30 

14 30 

14 66 

43 50 

45 30 

44 — 

4.3 70 

1 assets per lia , money of the country’ 

7777—, 7139—' 7147 — 

7048 73 

7749 — 

2691 — 

2777— 

2666 — 

2454— 

» B gold francs . . 

7777 ~\ 7139— 7147— 

7048 — 

7749— 

2434 03 

3493 33 

3675 94 

3403 S3 

"est on assets, money of the country . 

332 85 1 349 60 ' 352 60 

357 43 

348 62 

130— 

135 — 

129 — 

118 — 

' » gold francs ... 

332 ,85 \ 349.60 352.60 

357.43 

348 62 

117 58 

m S2 

177.87 

163.74 

5 return per ha , money of the country 

1304.31' 1280 01' 1200.321 121967 

1258.67 

1235— 

880— 

767 — 

775 — 

» “ gold trancs 

1304. :l 1280.01, 1200 32 

1219.67 

1258.67 

1117.07 

1107 — 

1057.56 

1075.44 

nmg costs per ha., money of the country 

1113 61 1115,25' 1096.21 

1095 69 

1072.05 

989— 

836— 

732 — 

731 — 

> » ^ gold francs . 

1113 61 1115.25 1096.21 

1095.69 

1072.05 

894.56 

1051.65 

1009.30 

1014 37 

return per ha , monev of the country . * 

190 70 164 76 104.11 

123 98 

1 186 62 

246 — 

44— 

35 — 

44 — 

B 9 gold francs 

190 76 164 76' 10 S 11 

123 98 

' m 62 

222 51 

55 35 

4S26 

61 07 

,9 > m % of farm assets . 

2.68 2 33, 1 70 

1 

1 99 

263 

9.10 

1.60 


180j 

at (for loss) on total farm assets per ha. : 


1 



1 1.30 

* ® « money of country , 

—146.01 184.84 —248 49 

—2.33 45 

—162 — 

+ 116—1 

91- 

— 94— 

— 74-1 

• » * gold francs . . , 

j 

— m.Ol —m 84.— 248.49 

—233 45 

—162 — 

104.92] 

]— 114.47 

— 129.60 

— 102.67. 

le as percentage of the assets . . 

— 1.88— 2.59— 3 48 

- 331 

— 2.09 

4 31, 

— 328 

— 3.52 

— 301[ 

le as percentage of gross return .... 

— 11.19 — 14.45 — 20 70 

— 19.14 

— 12.87 

9.39 

— 10 34 

i— 12 25 

— 9 5,5 

u'age exchange rate at New York for the 

i 1 






i 

arming year i 

— 1 — — 


— 

17 4527 

24 ^26 

26.6010 

26 7751 

itor of transformation (i) i 

, 1 

i ““ 



* 1 

0.90451 1 

1 

1 25795 

1 

1 37882 

1.38765 

1 


1938/39 

751 — ( 
42.90 
2420- 

117- 

20192 

851 — 

2177.74 

700- 

908.71 

151 
208 98 

6.20 

34-' 

47 C 




26.700 

1.38395 


(1) Obtained as follows • 


average rate 


parit}' between dollar and francs (19 2953). 


In the course of this study, mention has been made of agrarian reform and 
agrarian policy ; the subject will not be returned to here. It appears that the 
benefits of such a statistic will be felt in the first place by science and by agricul- 
tural education. As already pointed out, farm accountancy is on the way to be- 
coming the most important empirical basis of the science of rural economy, since 
many of the doctrines of this science are built up on the results of farm account- 
ancy. “ A large part of the knowledge '' — to quote Pfannenstiel once more (i) — 
** gained in the course of any practical occupation and particularly while following 
the agri^tural callings, is the outcome of comparisons. How has one learnt to 
distinguish between a good and a poor piece of land, to judge a head of livestock ; 
only by means of comparisons drawn from abundant material. The head of a 
farming enterprise learns more quickly to measure the success of his enterprise if 
he places side by side with the results of the working of his own farm the results 
obtained by the 20 or 30 farms of his district which are most like his own 

Thus the science of rural economy can be enriched by a documentation on a 
wider scale. The main body of the farmers will reap the advantage of the results 
through the medium of agricultural instruction. As heading of all Recueils of 
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gmeral averages of the principal residts for five successive years. 


1 Norway 

Sweden 

Finland 

1924/25 :.925/26 

1926/27 

1927/28 

1938/29 

1924/25 1925/26 

1926/27 

1927/28 

1928/29 

1924/25 

1925/26 ' 

1926/27 

1927/2S 

i92S;29 

127— 145 — 

168- 

190— 

172— 

262— 

300— 

346— 

400— 

374 — 

363—! 

1 

382—; 

426— 

489 — 

546 — 

18.7S 1S.46 

18.46 

17.26 

16.60 

75 68 

75.11 

66.73 

60.87 

72.58 

25.80 

22S7 

25.46 

20.48 

26.83 

4148.36, 4372.92 

4244 95 

3993.41 

3925.07 

1546— 

1527— 

1550— 

1590— 

1579 — 

8136— 

8616— 

8975— 

9710— 

10,596 — 

3 omi imu 

5187.06 

5448 30 

5434.73 

2144.17 

2121.20 

2149.20 

2212.53 

2189.04 

1064 . 74 ] 

1127 . 43 ] 

1174.83 

msj9 

1383 90 

231.08 179.40 

174.96 

203.10 

161.29 

83— 

82- 

83— 

85- 

84 — 

650.88! 

689 28 

718— 

824.06 

898.66 

m 04 179 25 

213.79 

277.10 

223.32 

115.11 

113.91 

115 OS 

118.28 

116.45 

85 18 ^ 

90 J 9 

03.98 

107 62 

117 36 

1039 78 ! S64.90 

705 05 

698 — 

630.48 

370— 

404— 

391— 

397— 

412 — 

2428—' 

2631 — 

2720— 

2826— 

2862— 

774 JO ' S 64 J 9 

861.53 

952.29 

942.21 

513.16 

561.21 

54215 

552.44 

orus 

317.75 

344 27 

356 05 

369 15 

373 J 1 

831.02' 631.38 

702.78 

631.90 

604.03 

356— 

361 — 

357— 

375— 

375 — 

2026 — 

2132— 

2284— 

2365 — 1 

2546 — 

61 S 0 ,, bW 70 

858.75 

862.12 

836 35 

493.74 

501.47 

495 01 

521 83 

519.88 

265.14 

278 98 , 

298.97 

308 . 88 \ 

332.51 

203 751 33 52 

2,27 

6610 

76.45 

14— 

43 — 

34- 

22—' 

37— 

402— 

409 — 

436 — 

461 — 

316 — 

U 5 A 1 ' 33.49 

i 2 77 

1 90.17 

105.85 

19 42 

50.73 

47.14 

30.61 

' 51 30 

1 

52.01 

56.29 

57 . 08 ^ 

60 27 ' 

41.30 

5,03 0 76 

' 0.05 

1 

i 1.66 

1.95 

090 

2.80 

2 20i 

1.40 

2.30 

4.90 

5 SO, 

490 

\ 

4.75 

2 9S 

— 22 33 —145.88 

— 172 69 

— 137— 

!— 84.84 

— 69 — 

39— 

— 49 — 

— 63 — 

1 — 47 — 

—248 8.8 

— 190.2S!- 

-282—' 

— 362 62’- 

~ 582.34 

— 16 , 02—145 76 

— 211.02 

\—m 93 

i 

— 117.47 

— 95 70 

— 54 17 — 67.94 

— 87.67 

— 65.16 

— 32,57 

— 24 90 - 

— 36 00 

— 47 . 35 ': 

— 76 05 

— 0.54— 3.33 

— 4.07 

— 343 

— 2.16 

— 4 46 — 2.55 

— 316 

— 3.96 

— 2.97 

— 3 05' 

- 2.21- 

— 3.14 

— 3.73- 

— 5.49 

— 2.15— 17.54 

— 24.49 

— 19.02 

- 12 47 

— 18.64— 9 65 

— 12.50 

— 15.86 

— 11.41 

— 10.25 

— 7.23' 

— 10.37 

— 12 83- 

— 20 30 

14 3652' 19 2795 

j 23.5777 

26 3249 26 71666 

26.7609 

26.8036, 26 7545 

26S499 

28.750 

25,251,37 

2 524S67 

2.525,754 

2,519,999| 

2,519,999 

0.74449 U 99918 

1 

122194 

1.36432 

1.38462 

1.386911 1.3891.3 

1.38658 

1.39153 

1.38635 

1 

0.130868 U.130S541 0.130900 1 0.1306017 0.1C06017 

1 i ! 


national or international agricultural statistics there may be placed this motto : 

“ Practice learns from Practice Progress on these lines will be made easier by 
the regular agricultural advisory services initiated in Germany the value of which 
is becoming increasingly recognised in other countries. The farm adviser will com- ; 
*“ pare the accountancy results of the farmers who apply to him for advice with the 

results of farms similarly situated and worked on similar lines. He will tell them 
; if their expenditure on labour, fertiliser, or forage is too low or too high to secure 

! normal returns per hectare. Such a comparison, however, will be greatly facilitated . 

if he has also knowledge of returns obtained by farms situated in other countries ; 

j and in conditions either very similar or very dissimilar. Knowledge of this khid 

will throw Hght upon many an obscure point and will render his advice more 
authoritative. ; 

The full value of the results contained in. the Recueil can only be realised at J 

the end of a period of years, when they will reproduce the changes in the position f 

of agriculture in a group of countries and production regions. So as to make this ! 

plainer, there are shown in Table 19 the main results for five successive years in 
five countries : Switzerland, Denmark, Norway, Sweden and Finland. 

The number of farms the account of which have been surveyed by the Ac- 
countancy OfiSces in each of these countries has not varied from 1924 to 1928 ; the 
average area has remained practically the same. Statistical results are always the 
closer to reality the larger the number of averages taken. As has been noted by j 
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tlie Secretariate of the Swiss Peasants at Brougg (i), '' when the number of farms 
is large enough, the calculated averages \ary only to a trifling extent when the data 
of other farms are added. For example the following are two farming results, as 
they were in 1922, according to the number of farms included under the statistics : 


Average 


Houseiold eipenies 


Of tie fann a&ets 

per dav per man 

84 farms 

-1.90 

2.20 

114 )' 

-i.yi 

2.42 

^54 >' 

‘ “ 3-'/3 

2.43 

254 ' 

-1.88 

2.44 

2 U « 

T *7 i 


Jt 

***'*11* 

2-43 

2/4 

-1.65 

2.44 

313 » 

i.fio 

2-45 

400 » 

........ 1,62 

2,48 


(i) Zm Pntz, Es Merches k SeoMamt des Paysans Sul^ses m la rentability de I’Agri- 
culture. Brou^ 


“ Although the surv'ey of accounts did not follow any special order, it will be 
seen that if loo or more farms are grouped, the averages do not noticeably var). 
This test is applied each year, 

“ The influence of a determined result when added to an average already es- 
tablished is called a mfml umim and may be determined by means of the 
dctktm oj frokUliim. Thi^ calculation has been made by Dr. Pauli ; he has 
arrived at the conclusion that in a group representing at least 15 inditddual results, 
the natural variations due to the influence of the results of other units added to 
the group balance each other, and that conseijuently it is possible to draw definitive 
conclusions from the average of the 15 results on any determined point and to ap- 

• ply these conclusions in practice, Evidently, in theory, these natural variations 

^ might be taken into account in working out any statistical average of a term of the 

* form z This rectification would not however usually have any practical im- 

i portance, and it is perfectly in order to neglect it in establishing group compa- 

^ risons. 

“Although each year investigations into profit-earning capacity include a 
certain number of fresh farms while other farms fall out, the average composition 
of the farms surveyed remains the same under the diferent relations (area, degree 
I of intensive farming, etc,). It is thus possible to establish safe comparisons, equally 

fl between the general averages as between those of each group of farms Every 

’ \ annual average plays the part of relative average in the total of countries, and may 

I be compared with that of another j^ar. In this way the averages of the Secre- 

» tariate render it pimble to form an increasingly precise idea of the true conditions 

^ of Swiss agriculture'', 
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These conclusions of the Peasants' Secretariat are applicable to' the results of 
the four other countries under review, and in fact support the conclusions reached 
after placing side by side, in the study of the gross return, the percentages of 
the cultivable area taken from the Recueil and from the Year-book of Agricultural 
Statistics. The farm assets per hectare does not vary in any perceptible extent. 
The diderences appear more clearly when the original figures are transformed into 
gold francs and when the exchange medium undergoes any considerable variations^ 
as was for example the case of Norway and Denmark in the ^ears 1924-25 and 1925- 
X926. But with a stable exchange, the series of results in gold francs follow ap- 
proximately the same curve as the same series in money of the country. 

To avoid the influence of exchange variations on the results, use has been made,, 
in establishing, on graph XIII and following graphs, the curves of variation round 
the average of the principal results, of the series of figures in the money of the 
country itself. 

It is obvious, as has been several times repeated in the course of this study, 
that the comparative study of the financial results of Table 19 will be confined 
to the general tendencies of agricultural development in the five countries under 
review. No direct comparison will therefore be made between the 41,30 gold 
francs which represent the average net return of the Finnish farms in 1928-29 and the 
186.62 gold francs representing in the same year the average net return of the farms 
of Switzerland ; in consequence of difiering conditions, the values expre.ssed by 
these figures do not exactly corrrespond. 

The curves of gross return and of farming costs shown on graph XIII prove 
that the situation of agriculture during the five years under review was character- 
ised by the same tendencies in Switzerland, Denmark and Norway. Sweden and 
Finland form a group apart with tendencies that are similar but differ a little from 
the preceding. It has been shown earlier that agriculture in Sweden and Finland 
is in a special position as regards natural and economic conditions ; stress has been 
laid on the very high percentage of the area reserved for forests and grazing lands. 
Sweden and Finland are countries which are exporters of animal products, while in 
Norway, for instance, there is home consumption of these products. Many other 
causes have determined these differences, such as price formation, purchasing 
power, tariffs, etc. 

In Switzerland, in Denmark and in Norway, the curve descends from 1925 to 
1927 ; in Sweden and in Finland, on the other hand, the position, which had 
strengthened in 1925-26, was more precarious in 1926-27 becoming more favourable 
again in 1927-28. The ascending curves of the gross return and the descending 
curves of the farming costs which show, as proved by graph XIII, that the net 
return has increased, indicate that the agricultural situation somewhat improved 
in 1928-29 in all the countries except Finland. For this country the graph shows a 
much more precarious situation, possibly in part due to an increasing need for 
agricultural credit. This situation will be more unfavourable in 1929-30 and in 
number of sales due to bankruptcy have continued to increase. 

In all the later graphs the curves of variation preserve the form already indi- 
cated. The curves of net return, and of the profit or loss on total farm assets, on 
graphs XrV and XV, are almost exactly parallel, except for the year 1927-28 in 
Finland, where the farm assets, and in consequence, the interest reckoned on 
them, rose sharply. In general, from one year to another, the capital invested in 
agriculture and the interest rates reckoned on it by the Offices do not undergo 
any appreciable variation. For the same reason, the curves of net return and of 
profit or loss on total farm assets in percentage of the assets shown on graph XVI 
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are also parallel. In Denraark the smallest difference occurs between the net 
return actually obtained and the normal net return, i. e., the return that the 
capital would have given if invested in another enterprise at the usual rate, this 
difference constituting the profit or loss on the total farm assets. It is the only 
country in which thivS difference in 1924-25 and in 1928-29 is even positive and 
the only country where the net return measured in percentage of the farm 
assets attains a very high figure, viz., 9.1 per cent, in 1924-25 and 6.2 per cent, in 
1928-29. Now, the rate reckoned by the Ofiice for lands is 4 per cent., on build- 
ings is 5 per cent., and on tenants' capital is 6 per cent, rates which very nearly 
correspond to the usual rate, so that it may be said that the capital would in 1924- 
25 and in 1928-29 have yielded a less interest if it had been placed in a bank. 

Finland, in consequence of the unfavourable credit conditions mentioned 
above, is the country where the difference is the greatest between the net return 
and the profit or loss on farm assets both measured in percentage of the assets. This 
appears from the following figures : 


Average difference bet- 
■ween the net return and 
the profit or loss on the 
farm assets, both ex- 

Country pressed as percentage of 

the assets 


Switzerland 4.93 

Denmark 4.82 

Norway 4.59 

Sweden 5.34 

Finland 8.18 


The curves of graph XVII have the same form as those of the other graphs. 
The average percentages show however that in Switzerland and in Norway the cost 
prices are highest, and that in Denmark they are lowest. In other words, in order 
that the gross return may cover precisely the cost of production, it would have been 
necessary to raise on the average from 1924-25 to 1928-29 the selling prices of 
farm products, in Switzerland by 15.67 per cent., in Norway by 15.25 per cent in 
Sweden by 13.61 per cent., in Finland by 12.19 cent., and in Denmark by 3.75 
per cent. In this latter country, the selling prices of farm products would have had 
to be reduced respectively by 9.39 per cent, in 1924-25 and by 3.99 per cent, in 
1928-29 to allow of the cost of production being exactly covered by the gross re- 
turn. The very low cost prices of Danish butter made it possible to export to 
Switzerland, for instance, at a price which withstood all competition and decided 
the Swiss authorities to raise the entrance duty on the product. This example 
shows clearly the value to international price policy of the statistical establish- 
ment for all countries of the profit or loss on the total farm assets in percent- 
age of the gross return. 

It will accordingly be noted that, for each of the five countries under review, 
the curves of variation of the gross return, of farming costs, of net rettxrn and of 
the profit or loss on the total farm assets, equally in absolute figures per hectare 
as in percentage, take the same form and reflect the general tendencies and the 
situation of the agriculture of each. Anyone however who desires to draw conclu- 
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sions from tiiese, without running the risk of their being erroneous, should have 
a thorough acquaintance with the conditions governing the figures on which the 
conclusions are based. On the other hand, these conclusions have their full value 
only when they are mutually compared, and it would be a mistake to try to 
obtain a single figure embracing the results of all the countries; their whole 
significance might disappear in the course of such equalisation. These latter 
tables and graphs have shown more clearty than ever that in order to obtain 
figures presenting any approach to exactitude, the average results of a period of at 
least five years muse be available; since it appears, inter alia, from Table 20 that 
the variations round the average are sometimes very considerable, and that the 
results of a single year cannot give a true picture of the situation of agriculture in 
a region of production or in a country. Unfavourable circumstances which may in 
the course of a single farming season modify the character of the agriculture of a 
region or of a country can be counterbalanced by favourable influences only at the 
end of a period of at least from five to ten years. The average obtained then 
may be considered as fixed, if the economic conditions remain normal. The fol- 
lowing example, taken from the Report of the Secretariate of the Swiss Peasants, 
seems to show this : 

. Net return Net return in % 

Jr'erioa hectare of the assets 


1923-27 X 75 2.55 

1923-2S 176 2.57 


In a word, if it is desired to utilise with profit, whether year by year or after 
a certain number of years, the results of the Recueil de statistiques basees sur 
la comptabihte agricole the conditions must be known in which they have been 
obtained and they must be compared witn other statistical data. It will then be 
possible for these results to render real service to the science of rural economy and 
to farming practice, provided that on the one hand the Accountancy Offices agree 
to complete them by fiilling the lacunae noted and to adopt the same terminology, 
and that on the other hand the results are utilised in the true scientific spirit. 

J. DBSIvAKZES. 


CORRECTION 

By an error in printing in the series of tables and graphs, N. 1 0 and VIII are missing respectively, 
but the senes is actually complete in bothe cases. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY ON ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL QUESTIONS 

RitdoI/F, Reinhard : Weltwirtschaftliclie iind politische Brdkunde. Verlagsbuch^ 
handlung Ferdinand Hirt in Breslan, 1929, Seiten 279 (mit 212 Kartenskizzen nnd 
grapidschen Darstellimgen). 

[Six editions of this work have appeared during tlie ten years that have elapsed since 
its first publication, i. e., between 1919 and 1929, which is sufficient testimony to the 
success of a work executed on a large scale and giving primarily economic data and 
figures. 

The method employed b^" the author, in treating of universal economic geography-, 
differs somewhat from the traditional method The subject matter is not arranged ex- 
clusively according to the three natural kingdoms, a division which in no way corresponds 
to geographic conceptions. On the other hand grouping all production according to 
geographic criteria is also avoided since the geographic zones often overlap, and in con- 
sequence this is not a satisfactory^ principle of division The subject matter has accord- 
ingly been arranged with a view to considerations of an economic geographic character. 
Tfds procedure, wliich is followed also by George ChtshoIvM in his work Handbook of 
Commercial Geography which appeared in 1922, makes it possible for the author to 
set out the phenomena of world economy in a thoroughly systematic order. 

The subject matter is dealt with in two parts, the first covering the following topics : 
^Economic system of production, viz., agriculture, forestry, industry, mining, etc. ; the 
second part dealing with transport by land, water and air. The statistical data have 
been carefully selected. For the statistics of agricultural products, the author has con- 
sulted the Year-book of Agricultural Statistics, International Institute of Agriculture, 
Rome. 

The author has not only studied the branches of human activity which form the 
object of economy, but also the human being who accomplishes the work itself, and the 
State, or grouping of human beings, which by means of measures of an economic or 
political ciaracter exercises an infitience on the course of economic life The considera- 
tions put forward by the writer are not of an abstract and logical character merely, 
but on the contrary are always based on the actual facts of social life. 

As a work for consultation the book will be of great utihty. Its value is enhanced 
by the fact that behind the facts and figures, in themselves some^vhat arid, it is 
possible to discern the author's o^vn ideal conception of what should be the social future 
of the world. The spirit animating the whole work best appears, perhaps, m the fol- 
lowing sentences (p. 221) with which this brief summary^ may be fitly concluded * <t There 
is no need for humanity to feel anxiety as regards its future maintenance, provided only 
that, by the application of a universal economy and a scientific world policy, the actually 
existing areas axe, as the result of an equitable distribution, placed at the disposal of 
all nations, so that they are able to draw therefrom all the requirements of life. It is 
undoubtedly one of the most important tasks of our time to educate the younger genera- 
tion of all coimtries in the light of ideals such as these. The task of a new humanity 
should be not the struggle of different races or groups of men for the space essential to 
their existence, but the utilisation in common of the economic sphere in its totality, of 
their own energies and of raw materials 
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Agrarian Reform in Hungary. 

I. — The POSITION BEFORE THE REFORM. 

In describing the conditions of land tenure in Hnngar\" before the agrarian 
reform, a distinction must be made between the pre-war and the post- war Hungary. 

the Treaty of Versailles 72 per cent, of the former territory was alienated, re- 
sulting in considerable changes in the distribution of land, as appears from the 
following tables : 


Percentage Distribution of Farms according to Size-groups in Hungary. 


Pre-war Post-war 

{1913) (1921) 
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Distribution of the Whole Area under Cultivation 
as hetu'een the Size-groups of Farms, 
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{1} A Katastr^joch is the official luut of surface measureiiaeiit employed iai Hungary ; i kat. Jo<ffi 
=0,575 hectares, i hectare = 1,75 kat. Joch. 
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As will be seen, by the loss of territory the proportion of the large estates was 
increased at the expense of that of the smaller. In Hungary' a holding under 100 
katastraljoch is reckoned as a small estate, one over 1,000 katastraljoch as a large 
estate. If the figures shown above are summarised from this standpoint, the 
following statement is the result : 

Of the total area of land in pre-war Hungary (1913) the extert of the small 
holdings was 22.47 million katastraljoch, or 45.08 per cent., while that of the 
medium-sized and large estates was 26.58 katastraljoch, or 54-02 per cent. 

In consequence of the loss of territory the proportion of the small holdings 
to the whole remaining area of Hungary fell to 44.2 per cent. Financial transac- 
tions carried out between 1913 and 1921 somewhat improved the ratio, so that at 
that time — immediately before the agrarian reform — the position was as follows : 


million katastraljoch 


Small property 7.51 46.5 

Medium-sized and large property 8.64 53.5 


16.15 100 

As regards the ratio of cultivable land also, the alienation of territory in 
Hungary had unfavourable results : the proportion of the small holdings to all 
cultivated land, formerly 66.1 per cent., fell to 55.5 per cent. The changed con- 
ditions were also unfavourable in other respects. The proportion of the so-called 
tied properties (i) diminished from 31.8 per cent, to 24.4 per cent, of the total area, 
but the proportionate extent of the cultivable land rose from 9.7 to 12.8 per cent. 
The proportion of lands held in trust rose also in proportion to the total area from 
4,7 to 6.8 per cent., and thus in proportion to the cultivable land from 3.2 per cent, 
to 4.9 per cent. 

Apart from tied property, the dominant type in Hungary is land in private 
ownership. 

Joint holding of property existed only to a limited extent, including only pas- 
turelands or woodland. Apart from these ty^s of joint holding the co-operative 
form of land owning was unknown ; the co-operative tenants' societies farmed 
the land, not collectively but in single parcels, each member having his individual 
plot assigned to him. 

In any case it is clear that the distribution of the land became more unfavour- 
able in consequence of^the reduction of Hungarian territory to its present extent. 
The cultivated area of the large estate, the extension of tied and especially of en- 
tailed property increased : and there was also an increase in the proportion of these 
latter types of property to the total cultivable area. Ft is clear from the emigra- 
tion figures that there was a want of correspondence between the conditions of 
ownership and the social structure of the population. Between 1901 and 1913 the 
average number of emigrants per annum from Hungary was 120,000 the number 
of returned emigrants being only 22,000 per annum. Thus through, emigration 
alone there was a loss of about 100,000 persons, out of a population of 18,000,000. 

The survey of the agrarian conditions of Hungary before the reform may be 


(1) Properties the transfer of which is restricted on natural or legal bounds: entailed estates, 
State or communal property, church lands, lands held jointly by pasturage or other societies, or as pro- 
perty of share companies. 
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completed by the <lata relating to the ]K)puiati(^n acthely engaged in agriculture 
In 1920 there were : 


Eand owners, and tenants 

of more than 100 kat. joch . . 
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So 
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of more than 10 and 100 kat. joch 
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Other independent persons 
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1. 1 

Members of the farming 

family- engaged on the farm 
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Farm officers, stewards, etc. . . 
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0.2 

Farm servant . ... 


225.1 

10.7 

Farm labourers 


74S-7 

35-9 



2,103.6 

100 


The agricultural population then constituted 55 2 per cent, of total population 
of Hungary. 


II. — Agrarian poucy before the reform. 

Agrarian policy of pre-war Hungary was distinguished ,by a far-reaching 
liberalism. Regulation of landed property including consolidation, etc., was left 
to the parties concerned, and the State intervened only so far as to ensure that 
the operations were carried out on suitable and advantageous lines. If the Ministry’ 
considered any such operation advisable, it could be ordered with the consent 
of one-fourth of the interested parties calculated on the basis of the extent of land 
possessed ; in other cases the consent of one-half was required. Expenses were 
borne by the landowners, with the assistance of State contributions not bearing 
interest. 

The area of entailed estates in proportion to the whole was, as has been stated, 
considerable. If judicial consent was given, the entail could be broken and the 
lands divided, or even a change in the form of tenure vras possible. Entails of 
peasant or family farm were unknowm alike to private law and in economic 
life ; nor did inalienable family holdings (homesteads) or dwarf holdings occur. 
Succession of property was as a rule by the natural method of partition among 
the heirs, and in cases of intestacy this was enforced by law. Only exceptionally 
on colonies of German nationality" was foimd the custom of inheritance by the prin- 
cipal heir. 

In spite of the liberal agrarian policy and of the land seltlemexit policy, which 
as will be seen was not carried out on any intensive scale, small property gained 
ground, although slowly. Its extension took place in connection with subsistence 
farming ; the principle of small holdings was applied as a measure of relief of social 
and agrarian inequalities, more especially^ in the adminivStration of the landed pro- 
perty of local authorities. Some of these authorities have even at the present day 
imusually extensive landed property. On the Great Plain of Hungary (Alfold) 
there are towns possessing property extending to 40, 50 or even 60 thousand kaias- 
traljock ; in these cases it is a recognised principle that the land is to be utilised so 
far as possible for small holdings. Speaking generally the practice of tenancy 



did not, as in many other countries, come to act as substitute foi a moie equal I^jjc 
of land distribution. According to the latest .statistics of agricultuia] land tenure 
(those of 1895) 17.5 per cent, of the whole area was worked as tenant farms ; dwarf 
holdings representing 1.46 per cent, and small holdings 9.79 per cent. In 1920 
nearly 365,000 katastraljoch were ceded in small holdings, or 4 2 per cent of the total 
area, or 22.6 per cent, of the total area held in tenancy". 

The rural population have always lived and still live mainly in villages. At 
the same time 1,500,000 persons, representing about 715,000 actively engaged in 
agriculture, or one-third of the v/hole agricultural population, live on isolated farm- 
steads. From this circumstance there arises a series of economic, social and ad- 
ministrative problems, which up to the present have not been satisfactorily solved. 

III. — Mbasurks of band settlement prior to the reform. 

Even before the war the Government had recogni.sed the obligation of effecting 
a more equitable distribution of landed property. With this object various mea- 
sures were initiated which however were so framed as entirely to exclude any 
compulsion or any attack on free ownership. 

The basic law of land settlement was promulgated in 1894. Although settle- 
ments had already been made it was this law which defined land settlement as a 
State obligation. By this law a fund was set aside for the operations of land 
settlement, consisting of three million gulden (nearly 6.6 million pengos) and to 
be supplied continuously from different sources. On the basis of this law 21 com- 
munes were settled, with 1862 farms and 165 labourers' plots, the former having 
an extent of from 15 to 54 joch, the latter from 1.5 to 5 joch ; in all 70,000 kat. 
joch were utilised for the purpose. 

In 1909 a further legislative proposal on land settlement which met the general 
demand for a sound agrarian policy was introduced by the Minister of Agriculture 
of that time, but in consequence of changes in the Government it never be- 
came law. 

When war broke out and the whole population went under arms there w'as a 
general conviction that those who returned home should be assigned land as a means 
of ensuring their maintenance. Even while the war was going on a special type 
of holding, the so-called '' soldier holding " [Harditelek) was established as being 
the form the grant of land would take for the soldier or the family that survived 
him ; in addition, in order to check the encroachments of the war profiteer on agri- 
cultural land, land transfer was placed under Government control. At the same 
time the right of State pre-emption was defined, the object being to facilitate dis- 
tribution of lands to returned soldiers. 

No important contribution to the improvement of land distribution was 
however made by these measures, and the troops returning from the front at the 
end of the war found themselves, as regards conditions of land holding, up against 
the position as already described. 

The agrarian policy of Hungary was not influenced by points of view either 
for or against a particular nationality. On the contrary, it was noticeable in the 
peace years that in Transylvania the Rumanians were acquiring lands ; so thaty 
according to the statistics, out of Hungarians every eighth, out of Slovaks every 
seventh, and out of Rumanians every sixth man was a landowner. Even during 
the war the other nationalities were acquiring land ; owners of Hungarian nation- 
ality had lost by transfer 21,004 and by parcelling 90,878 kat joch, which meant 
an increase in the land held by farmers of other nationalities. lithis was the case 
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even in pre-war Hungary, so mucli the less did political factors enter into the post- 
war schemes for agrarian reform. 

The pressure of social conditions was undoubtedly ver^^ seveie in the case of 
small cultivators who had served during the war, whether landless farm workers 
or owners of holdings of very small size. The first attempts at the solution of the 
land question show this quite plainly. Three post-war agrarian reform schemes 
must be distinguished in Hungar^q of which one only was carried through. The 
intention of the popular Republic constituted under the Presidency of Count Ka- 
rohd which lasted from November 1918 to March 1919 w'as to recognise for the 
State the right of expropriation in reference to property exceeding 500 kat. joch. 
The Republic w^as however suppressed before the execution of the reform by the 
Dictatorship (March- July 1919), the principle of which was, instead of a distri- 
bution of land, a merging of large estates into State property and subsequent trans- 
fer to co-operative societies of farm workers for collective farming. After the over- 
throw of this regime in Hungary, ever^i:hing was naturally reversed. These tWo 
attempts at agrarian reform proved to be quite without result. 

IV. — Princip];es of the Hungarian agrarian reform. 

In the first year after the restoration of the constitution the fundamental law 
of the xAgrarian Reform was adopted by the National Assembly. This is the law 
gazetted as No. XXXVI of the year 1929 which bears the name : Taw relating 
to the regulation of a more exact distribution of land This was preceeded by 
another, No. XXIX of 1920, '' relating to the assignment of building sites and the 
formation of small tied holdings in cases of immediate urgency The prin- 
ciples laid down in the fundamental law were extended by means of three new laws, 
in part also modified by the experiences gained during the process of getting the 
law passed ; these are the laws I of 1922, VII of 1924 and XII of 1928. The I^aw 
XTV of the year 1921 belongs also to the same body of law which regulated the 
property tax on real property and Taw No. XV of year 1925, which contains 
'' orders for the facilitation of the supply of agricultural credit Important regu- 
lations are also embodied in the Government Orders Nos. 6,000 of 1921, 6650 
of 1920, 46,000 of 1920, 5500 of 1924, 5580 of 1928 and 1300 of 1929. 

All these legislative ordinances are based on the following principles : 

The object of the Reform is to achieve a distribution of land more in corre- 
spondence with the general welfare. The legislation encourages possession of land 
by those who are capable and willing to work the land with diligence and care, and 
who under present conditions and through no fault of their own have no part or 
lot in the land. Since such a distribution of land is a matter of " putjlic interest, 
no one has any claim on the ground of individual right, to own land **, Subordin- 
ation of the individual claim to the national general interests is also strongly 
emphasised. These interests demand all possible safeguarding of the rights of pro- 
perty and of the ordering of production. Hence the aim of the reform should not 
be summed up as the parcelling out of the land at any cost ; it should in fact bring 
about conditions that are in every way sounder, alike from the economic as from the 
social standpoint. 

The wording of the law is quite clear as to what is meant by those aims of agra- 
rian policy which are required by the public interest : “ in particular the provision 
of land to farmers who have received decorations- for vMour or who have been 
disabled as a result of the war ; the construction of dwellings for farm workers ; 
improvement of conditions of small holders and of owners of very small holdings 
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by distributing land ; assignment of land to public officials, soldiers who lia\^e gained 
distinction ; to stew^ards and other meritorious farm employees ; establishment of 
educational institutions and communal pastures, or finally establishment of medium- 
sized holdings ’h 

The size of the already existing individual estates or of the parts that will be 
left after lands have been taken, is not limited by lawn As regards the size of the 
farms that may be brought into existence b^" the agrarian reform, their superior 
limit is in part fixed in so far that landless persons ma3^ obtain onl}^ three kat. joch, 
and small holders only such an area as wall complete their holding up to 15 kat. 
joch. Public officials or employees, as well as small manufacturers may only obtain 
one kat. joch, and persons of any description only an area of 600 square toises (2 
yards) at most. No size limit is how*ever established for model farms, for medium- 
sized holdings, for new^ common grazing grounds or for lands completing the area 
of former grazing groimds. 

The tied holding is treated like any other. 

Although no individual claim on the land is recognised, there is none the less 
a precedence established among those who are considered to be entitled to land ; 
certain classes merit land before others. In the first place come those who have 
acquired a claim to land as a result of the w^ar . disabled men, widows, orphans, 
members of the Chapter of Heroes (an order founded after the war conferring on 
members the rank of heroes Then come the farm workers, then the holders 
of dwarf or small holdings, and so the other candidates for land in their order. 

In this satisfaction of land hunger of those entitled to land the property rights 
of other persons are as far as possible to be respected. On this account, the area 
of land required is in the first instance to be purchased b3' the State on the open 
market, and recourse is only to be had to expropriation if not enough land can be 
so obtained. Even in the case of expropriation the owmer is to be full}^ compen- 
sated. Also on the other hand the principle of private property is preserved : the 
land is assigned in full ownership. Tenancies are also contemplated, but cession 
in full ownership is the prevailing usage. 

If onh" as a means of subsidiar}' assistance, expropriation in favour of the State 
was made possible. In practice this w'-as of course for the State the principal method 
of acquiring land, but the expropriations as a whole were not based on the title 
given by the agrarian reform ; a large proportion fell to the State as pa\mient in 
kind of a special tax assessed once for all on the large estates. And since this tax 
had to be paid also on house property', property in shares, etc , large landed property 
was not in this respect at a disadvantage compared with other forms of capital. 

It is a characteristic of this reform that in addition to creating new farm hold- 
ings it also brought new homesteads into existence in large numbers and all over 
the country ; that in \dew of the urgent requirements the solution of the financial 
question w^as postponed ; that the execution of the reform was placed in the hands 
of a special independent tribunal ; and finally that the object of the reform was 
the improvement, and the reinforcement of the small units capable of independent 
existence, and accordingly land could be obtained by persons wffio already possessed 
such a unit although not of the extent to have rendered scientific farming possible. 

V. — Thi: methods whereby the state acquired the eands. 

There were no important areas of agricultural land in the possession of the Hun- 
garian State ; there were of course public lands which are used as model farms or as 
stud farms, and accordingly did not come under the category of land for assign- 
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ment. In consequence such land had to be acquired from private property. No 
distinction exists in the orders issued between property entailed or otherwise ; an 
exception is constituted by the estates owned by business undertakings, which are 
treated without further conditions as property acquired in the war, and hence a 
large proportion of any such estate may be expropriated. Apart from such property 
the tied property is much at a disadvantage since it can be bought by the State 
onl}^ if it does not exceed the dimensions of small or medium-sized property, which 
is only exceptionally the case with free private property. On the other hand mider 
the law it becomes possible to create tied propert}" ; land ma}’’ be assigned for 
rehgious or educational institutions or for hospitals, etc. The special position of 
owners of tied property is so far taken into account, that so much of the purchase 
price is payable in cash as is essential for the farming of the residue of the property' 
remaining in their hands, while the remainder of the sum is paid in yearly instal- 
ments. 

In accordance with^the legislative provisions, land in private ownership may 
be acquired for the purposes of the reform in four difierent ways. One of these 
ways, viz,, that of accepting voluntary offers of land, is of relatively smaU import- 
ance. Persons who had distinguished themselves in the war, and had had the rank 
of “ hero '' conferred upon them, thereupon undertook the performance of certain 
public services, and some of them, although not all, received in return a small or 
medium-sized holding, to be held under a kind of entail. These so called '' hero- 
holdings ” were as a rule formed out of gifts of land made by the large land- 
owners. 

The principal methods of acquiring land for the reform purposes are however 
either : i. cession under the form of payment of income-tax, 2. purchase, 3. pre- 
emption by the State, or 4. amortisation. 

(a) Acquisition of Land through the medium of the Income-tax. — As was the 
case in many countries, Htmgary^ was obliged after the war to improve its financial 
situation by making larger claims on the private incomes of the citizens. This 
took the form of the income-tax which was collected on every form of capital on 
which assessment was possible. As regards agricultural land the amount of the 
tax depends on the tax on the net cadastral return. Owners of more than 1,000 kat. 
joch of agricultural land have to pay the assessment thus made in kind, that is 
to say, in land ; owners of a less extent only pay’ in land if so ordered by’ the 
Minister of Agriculture and the Minister of Finance, or if the land required for 
dwelhng houses cannot be acquired in any other way. Other owners hable for 
the tax may choose between paying by^ cession of land or in money. This tax, 
ot '' ran con consists in a plot of land of value corresponding to 14 per cent, 
of the net return, as shown in the Land Register drawn up for the purposes of the 
land tax, for estates of 1,000 kat. joch ; for estates of 10,000 kat. joch the tax 
amounts to 17 per cent, and for those exceeding 50,000 kat. joch, it amounts to 
the maximum of 20 per cent. The provisions did not apply to forest or vine land, 
in respect of which special measures were applicable. 

The portions of land expropriated are to serve for purposes of land settlement ; 
they become State property and free of all charges. Notice can be given by the 
State of the termination of tenancy at the end of the farming year without any 
compensation being due. The State is not however obliged to take over the lands 
immediately, it may require the owner to farm them for a period not exceeding five 
years at most on payment of rent at the rate usual in the locality, until other arran- 
gements have been made. If the land ceded is not required for purposes of the land 
.reform, the landowner may reclaim it by means of payment in cash of the tax. 
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In this way there was available for the purposes of the land reform a total area 
of 432,000 kat. joch, or about 46 per cent, of the area falling under the procedure 
of cession of lands as " rangon ”, The State has thus been freed from financial 
anxieties as to nearly half of thd area acquired at the time of the land reform. 

The assignment of these lots was carried out in the same way as that of lands 
acquired by means of expropriation. 

(b) Acqiiisition of Lands by Purchase or Pre-emption. — In the sense of the fun- 
damental law the State is to acquire the necessary land as far as possible ” through 
purchase ; compulsory measures only to be employed if the land cannot be obtain- 
ed where it is needed by means of purchase. A right of pre-emption is also con- 
ferred by the law on the State, separate regulations being issued in this respect.. 

The right of pre-emption on the part of the State is general and is inapplicable 
only in certain exceptional cases : viz., 

1. if the land is part of an area enclosed in a village or township ; 

2. if the buyer or the seller is some financial institution for land settlement 
with no private interest in the matter ; 

3. if buyer and seller are nearly related to each other ; 

4. if the buyer is a farmer or if he has had an agricultural training, is disabled 
as the result of the war, or is a war widow or war orphan, a soldier by profession, 
a public official or the widow or orphan of such ofiicial, and if the property, includ- 
ing all the buildings etc. belonging to the buyer, does not exceed 5^ joch; 

5. if the property has at one time belonged to the buyer or his near relation, 
and does not exceed 50 kat. joch; 

6. if the purchase has taken place on the occasion of an allocation approved 
by the authorities ; 

7. if the purchase has taken place on the occasion of a process of expropria- 
tion and if the land is really utilised for the object mentioned in the application. 
for expropriation. 

The right of pre-emption belongs to the Minister of Agriculture. To secure* 
pre-emption the authorities of the hand Register must submit to the Ministry 
every agreement for purchase, and without the consent of the Ministry no transfer 
of property to the purchaser can be registered. For pre-emption the conditions 
of the contract made by the original parties usually hold good ; if however the price 
appears to be inequitable, it may be reduced ; in this case the seller may either 
refuse to sell or he may leave it to a mixed tribunal to fix the purchase price. There 
are various provisions safeguarding transactions in land from interference arising 
from the right of pre-emption. 

Pre-emption by the State may take place in the case of lands offered for pub- 
lic sale. By this method the State has entered into possession of about 22,300 kat ., 
joch, which it has utilised for the purposes of the land reform as well as 149,000 joch 
obtained by parcelling. 

(c) Land acquired by means of Expropriation. — The main innovation of the 
reform as compared with all the former measures of land policy consists in the right 
of the State, in case of need an absolute right, to expropriate land for a period of 
five years by legal methods and under the terms of the law on the agrarian reform.. 
In carrying this out, the principle of full compensation is however always observed,, 
and in addition a serial list of the properties falling under the law is established, 
so that full account may be taken of all equitable considerations involved. 

I. — For the purposes bf the agrarian reform there may be expropriated, if 
required, to their total extent and i?;rithout regard to the size groups to which they 
belong the following 
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1. estates which, during the period from 28 July 1914 up to the coming into 
force of the law changed ownership as the result of a legal transaction. There are 
excepted : estates to which are applicable the exceptions relating to pre-emption 
(i to 7 indicated above) ; also estates unconditionall}'’ essential to the maintenance 
of a forest farm. 

2. estates belonging to undertakings of firms obliged to submit their accotmts 
for public inspection (share companies, etc.). 

3. estates the owners of which have been convicted of offences against the 
State or as desertors. 

These provisions applied to some 500,000 kat. joch ; of these 141,917 or 28.2 
per cent, were expropriated. For the remainder the exceptions provided for by 
the law were applied, either because in the circumstances the expropriation of their 
total area was not necessar}’-, or because the public interest did not justify such 
expropriation. In addition, as a rule, as much land was left to the owner as he 
required to continue to make full use of farm buildings and other equipment. 

With the object of compensating so far as possible those persons who in con- 
sequence of the war and through no fault of their own had lost their property in 
land, it was ordered that property alienated hy sale during the war, or a part of it,, 
may be restored to the seller on proof being given that the sale took place through 
no fault of his own. If the property in question is essential for important purposes 
of land settlement, and cannot therefore be restored to the original seller, he shall 
receive some share of the material advantages which the buyer has obtained from 
the purchase. 

If there is not a sufficiency in the locality of lands acquired by sale, preemption 
or as acquired during the war (see cases I. 1-3) and if there is no surplus in the 
neighbouring localities, recourse may be had to expropriation of lands belonging to 
other large owners 

II. — As regards large estates, the rules to be followed for expropriation are as 
follows : 

4. In cases where there is justification there may be expropriated even to 
their total extent estates which within the fifty years before 28 July 1914 changed 
ownership under such circumstances that the right of State pre-emption mi^t 
have been exercised. In accordance with the usual practice, the more considerable 
part of the estate has been left to the owner. 

5 . On large estates of more ancient origin, it will be possible only^ to expro- 
priate such part of the total extent as will enable systematic farming to be continued 
on the remaining part. 

The Hungarian land reform — as will be clear from the following statement 
— is based in general, and especially as regards the large estates, on the principle 
of the greatest possible indulgence. The complete upheaval of the established 
order of the difierent types of holdings has never been contemplated in this 
reform. Any such complete change must have occasioned serious economic and 
social losses, and would also have led to the reversal of the social order as a whole. 
The object has been simply to obtain, for the advantage of the small holders, a 
better distribution of landed property. 

The task of defining what is meant by large estates, , and of fixing the size groups 
of estates or holdings in general, has been entrusted by the Law to a Specif Court 
of Justice, called Orszdgos Foldiiriokrendezd Birosdg or National TribMal for the 
delimitation of landed property, tl^ duty of which is to give effect to the reforms 
As regards the conception of large property, in practice it has become the rule to 
consider as large estates property of about 1000 kat. joch, ^taWe for farming 
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purposes, and of course also those of a larger extent. The reason for the indulgence 
shown towards landed property is not merely the decisive importance of the prin- 
ciple of the inviolability^ of private property, but also the following considera- 
tions : The reform came about immediately on the conclusion of the catastrophe 
of the world war. The disturbance of production, alike by the war and by the sub- 
sequent confusion, had already been very serious, and occurred at the moment 
when it was more than ever necessary^ to increase economic capacity for production 
so as to remedy^ the destruction caused by’' the war, to pay^ oS liabilities and to make 
possible the work of national reconstruction. Naturally the prevailing desire was 
that the work of reform should as little as possible interfere with the established 
order of production. Accordingly’' the Land Tribunal {Foldbirtokrendezo Birosdg) 
is authorised to fix, in advance of any expropriation procedure, the extent to which 
any large estate in question could be expropriated, and subsequently the Tribunal 
advises the owner to sell this quantity^ of land by private methods for the purposes 
of land settlement as recognised by" the Law. 

III. — 6. Medium-sized and small property is not on principle expropriated. 
lExceptionally, however, if the absolutely^ necessary land cannot be procured in any 
other way, and if the estate is a tied one, or has changed ownership within 50 years 
before the beginning of the war under the circumstances already^ mentioned, such 
property may also be claimed for the purpose. The p^ope^ty^ however, of a profes- 
sional farmer, of a soldier, or an estate which has come back into the possession 
of a family’-, may be exempted. 

As will be seen, the intention of the law is to take into account on the one hand 
the justifiability of the expropriation and on the other hand the requirements of 
equity and the interests of national economy. This is clear from the provisions 
relating to the order in which expropriations should be made, to the exceptions 
allowed, and to the assignment of land in replacement of that expropriation. 

In carrying out any expropriation the estates belonging to the same size groups 
are subject to expropriation as far as possible up to the limits. Departures from 
this rule can only be made in quite unavoidable cases of necessity. Among the 
-estates that should be treated in the same way there may however be some that 
take precedence of the others, as for example ' — 

[a) if the owner is under guardianship and there is no heir nor any likelihood 
■of one ; 

( 5 ) if the estate changed hands during the war or during the fifty^ y^ears pre- 
ceding the war ; 

(c) if the owner without any" cogent reasons is living in a foreign country ; 

(d) if the estate is not being scientifically^ farmed : 

(e) if the owner has estates elsewhere and fewer children than he has 
estates ; 

(f) if the owner, although of full age, does not farm his estate himself ; 

(g) if the owner has no heir and no likelihood of one ; 

(k) speaking generally : an estate acquired should be expropriated before 
an inherited one ; as between inherited estates, one which had been acquired fey the 
testator before one which had been inherited by him ; and so on. 

There are circumstances under which expropriation cannot take place, g. : 

(a) in respect of those parts of the estate, which are used as gardens, hop- 
gardens, fruit gardens, vineyards, nurseries for trees, or which are indispensable to 
scientific farming ; 

(b) those parts which are essential to the development of the farm and which 
cannot be substituted by other parts ; 
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{c) an estate the existence or the output of which is of service to special 
purposes of public utility ; 

[d] land covered with reeds or willow’s etc., or w'ooded areas, sand dunes, etc. ; 

(e) parts of an estate that are utilised for the purposes of agricultural 
industry of any kind ; 

{i) the area w'hich is indispensable for the maintenance of a dair3" enterprise 
which has for sis years at least served the public consumption requirements ; 

(g) in special circumstances of that part of an estate which is essential to 
the organising of an independent farming unit for the heir who has received an 
agricultural training or for the widow of the owner ; 

(h) pastures in common ownership ma^ only be expropriated if thereby 
the stock farming of those entitled to use the land is not prejudiced ; 

( j) the owmer may state that within the last ten years before the passing of 
the law he has sold certain parts of his land under such circumstances as to serve 
purposes recognised under the law as agrarian ; in this case these particular areas 
are taken into account when proceeding to expropriation ; 

In certain cases owners of expropriated land are compensated by assignment 
of other lands, as follows : 

1. if small or medium-sized property is claimed for dwelling house sites ; 

2. if medium-sized or small property is expropriated to its full extent,, 
and the owner is a professional farmer, soldier, public employee, war disabled man, 
war widow or orphan ; 

3. w^hen at the time of the expropriation of a large estate, it has not been 
possible to keep to the prescribed order and to observe the rules outlined above, 
w^hile there is the possibility of compensating the owmer by assigning to him a plot 
of land in exchange, which forms part of an estate preceding his from the point 
of view of expropriation order. 

(d) The Expropriation Process. — It was naturally of the greatest importance 
for the owmers who were posted for expropriation to obtain a decision with the 
least possible dela^^ It was open to them to approach the Land Tribunal before 
the beginning of the process with an enquiry as to w’hether the State intends to 
exercise its right of expropriation to the full, and if for the time being not, then 
at what point it proposes to stop. 

The Land Tribunal has the decision in all cases of expropriation. Endeavours 
are made during the process to settle the disputes by means of an arrangement : 
onl3" in the case of failure does the matter come before the court for judgment. 
The process is carried out on the spot under a specially appointed magistrate. 

In accordance with the law, it was the duty of this magistrate to fix the ex- 
propriatior price after taking the opinion of experts. It is expressly stated in the 
law that the owner must receive the full value of the estate, the estimate including 
the value of the normal yield of the property, of the work of cultivation etc. 
already begun, and of the ecclesiastical charges. But in the event of failure of 
the parties to agree tipon a price, the court might postpone, with the consent 
of the parties, the fixing of the value for a period not exceeding ten years, and 
in the large majority of cases this postponement acttiall3" took place. In such cases 
the court also feed at the same time the contribution to be paid during the inter- 
vening period by the new owner either in the form of farm rent or amortisation. 
Industrial installations which stood on the part of the estate remaining in the h a nd 
of the owner but which could be worked aft^ the detachment of the other part, 
were also expropriated by the State, if so desired by the owner. 

As regards debts burdening mew property resulting from expropriation, the 



law distinguishes between debts secured by mortgages and others. The former 
remain intact and their total is deducted from the expropriation price. As regards 
other charges, landed property is freed from them by the fact of expropriation, and 
they are paid out of the total of the expropriation. Personal liabilities are also 
discharged by these measures ; the creditor cannot demand compensation for the 
interest lost, except -in cases in which a clause providing for such compensation 
has been inserted into the contract as entered in the Tand Register. 

Any tenancy agreements are cancelled by the expropriation, and naturally 
without any kind of compensation for the tenant. Naturally he is entitled to de- 
mand compensation for investments on which he has so far received no return from 
the farm. 

Protection is also accorded by the Taw to farm servants remaining on the estate 
which has been diminished by the expropriation. The Tand Tribunal had to de- 
cide, on the basis of the extent of the estate before and after expropriation what 
number of farm servants are to be maintained thereon. Over a period of six years 
this number may be reduced only in exceptional cases where good reasons exist, 
and with the consent of the authorities. 

By means of expropriation nearly 510,000 kat. joch were provided for the 
purposes of the reform. It will be seen that in spite of the endeavour to preserve 
the freedom of private property so far as possible, expropriation by the authorities 
was very necessary. Of the areas as stated above nearly 75 per cent, consisted 
of large estates. The medium-sized estates expropriated were mainly those that 
had been acquired during the war. 

VI. — Piersons to whom grants were made. 

The principle of the Hungarian agrarian reform is that it gives no title to land. 
It however allows a claim, which is based partly on services rendered to the country, 
partly on the fact that it is expected that those benefiting by the reform will make 
a corresponding return by farming the land to advantage. Considerations of pub^ 
lie utility thus weigh in pronouncing on relative claims and in this sense only can 
there be a question of a stronger or a Weaker claim. 

The serial order was established as follows : 

X. War disabled men, war widows and orphans, in the event of their possess- 
ing neither house, nor land on which a house could be built, obtain in the first place 
a site measuring 600 quadraielles (3600 square metres) ; if they are farmers, or dis- 
abled men with a taste and capacity for farming, they also obtain a dwarf holding 
of corresponding size, at most 3 kat. joch ; if they already own a smaller holding 
they can also obtain up to 3 joch ; 

2. farm workers may obtain a small holding of at most 3 kat. joch; 

3. owners of small or very small holdings can obtain land to the extent of 

more, joch by means of which their holding can be enlarged to a family 
holding m some relation to the conditions of the locality. The presupposition 
however is that they possess a private income which corresponds to the sum required 
for livelihood and education ; in a similar manner farmers who are only tenants 
can obtain a small holding ; 

4. public employees, small craftsmen and industrial workers who are 
without property in land can at most obtain one kat, joch ; 

5. public officials or soldiers by profession who have been discharged through 
no fault of their own can obtain a small holding, corresponding to the amount of 
their final indemnity or to the -capitalised value of their pension ; 
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6. communes and farming societies may have assigned to them the land 
necessary for communal pastures ; 

7. in neighbourhoods where small and very small holdings exist in large 
numbers, medium-sized holdings may be established with the intention of work- 
ing them as model farms ; this however only when all the claims already indicated 
“have been satisfied and if the person acquiring the holding has sufficient capital to 
invest in the land and to pay half of the equivalent value at once. 

It was usually possible to satisfy applications for land made on the strength 
of the claims enumerated above. For land acquired by purchase or pre-emption, 
or for such land as was expropriated on the ground that it had changed hands 
during the war or within the fifty years previous, or that it belongs to an under- 
taking, there are still other classes of persons who may make application : 

8. small farmers who had earned consideration, farmers holding agricul- 
tural diplomas, and managers or other farm employees have been able to obtain, 
in isolated cases, medium-sized holdings ; 

9. finall3^ corresponding parcels of land may be assigned to parishes, higher 
ecclesiastical bodies, and even to institutions of economic utility, hospitals or places 
of instruction. 

It will be seen that the number of those who were entitled to apply for an assign- 
ment of land was fairly large. The possession of capital was not made a condition ; 
mor Was either instructional training or experience in farming absolutety essential, 
although in certain cases such training or experience formed a special qualification. 
The end in view was in every case clear : on the one hand the diminution of the 
agricultural proletariat by the fact that they obtained a dwelling house site, and 
possibly also a small holding of 3 kat. joch at most ; on the other hand the strength- 
ening of the position of the classes already in possession of land, by enlarging their 
property to the proportions of a normal family holding. 

The distribution of the separate groups of persons entitled to apply for land 


is as follows : 

Soldiers distinguished for war-service 2,662 persons 

Disabled ex-service men . 30,024 » 

War widows 25,692 » 

War orphans of full age 1,029 » 

Landless farm workers 185,731 >4 

Holders of small or very small holdings 114,037 >5 

Public employees 3»77i » 

Men continuing to serve in the army ...... 2,116 » 

Small craftsmen or industrial workers 40>93S » 


iffitis in all 407,000 persons. In addition 259,640 dwelling house sites were assigned, 
partly to persons who had already obtained under the reform a hcWing of agrieul-" 
tnral laud. The number of communal grazing lands established tinder tjte r^nn 
^as 923. " 

Irving aside partition of property carried out for objects mainly mdividual 
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it ma3^ be said that a total area of 194,684 kat. joch have been emplo^^ed solely for 
objects of public interest, including the common grazing grounds mentioned in 
the last instance. 

There were of course certain conditions laid down under which persons other- 
wise entitled to assignment of land were disqualified. 

{to be continued). Dr* K. Ihrig. 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL CONDITIONS 
OF THE AGRICULTURAL CLASSES 

Discussion of Economic and Social Problems of Agriculture at the European 

Conference of Rural Hygiene. 

The massing of human beings in large cities, more particularly in the course of 
the past centurs^ has undoubtedly' added to the task of the hygienists and sanitary 
experts, engaged in the safeguarding of the public health in cities, difficulties such 
as are not met with in the rural areas. 

The necessity for providing hundreds of thousands and even millions of inhabi- 
tants with dw’ellings and with good drinking water, for the removal of vast quant- 
ities of waste material, for checking the rapid spread of infectious diseases among 
the dense masses of population, etc., has resulted in the concentration of attention, 
on the part of those responsible for public hygiene in nearly all countries, mainly 
on the cities and especially on the large cities.The sanitary conditions of the country 
have thus been overlooked, as it is usual to suppose that there life follows an easier 
course, owing to the influence of natural healthy^' surrotmdings and the relative 
sparseness of population. 

In this way important difi'erences between life in urban and in rural areas have 
gradually become established in many regions and in whole countries, and it is to 
these differences that may be ascribed the reason of important demographic phenom- 
ena, such as the higher rate of mortality in country districts as compared with 
the cities, and the tendency' for a movement of the rural population towards the urban 
centres. 

Accordingly for some time past,and particularly since the end of the war which 
brought about far-reaching economic and social changes in many countries, there 
has been a imiversal recognition of the necessity for hygienic improvements in rtural 
areas, and finally the attention of the administrative and health authorities, 
as Well as that of the important international organisations, has been called to the 
subject. 

The I^eague of Nations, accepting a proposal made by the Spanish Government, 
considered it advisable to summon a European Conference of Rural Hygiene. 
This Conference was arranged with the collaboration of the International Institute 
of Agriculture and the International Labour Office and was held at Geneva from 29- 
June to 7 July 1931, dealing with questions of medical aid for dwellers in rural 
areas, organisation of health services and sanitary improvement of rural districts. 

As regards medical assistance to the rural population, the Conference in the 
first place adopted the principle that modem medicine should not be confined tO' 
the cure of diseases, but that the endeavour should always be to preserve the health 
by detection of disease in its latent stage, by means of periodic inspections of 
persons apparently in good health. 
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The rural populations have been too much neglected in man3' countnes in com- 
parison with the urban populations, but have the right to medical aid in its fullest 
sense. The various States are accordingly recommended to take all possible steps 
to provide the country- districts with the necessary’ proportion of ph^^sicians, chemists 
and ausiliar\’ stah (nurses, midwives, etc.), as well as with the fimds necessary 
for making available for the rural population hospital treatment, clinics for 
diagnosis and treatment of tuberculosis, venereal diseases, etc., the services of 
specialists, laboratory anah'ses, etc. 

On the basis of the statements made b^^ experts, the Conference recommended^ 
that provision be made for a hospital for every 20 to 30 thousand inhabitants with 
about two beds available for ever}' thousand inhabitants. It also recommended that 
as a rule there should be a practising ph^'sician for ever}' tw'o thousand inhabitants 
at most, the endeavour being to arrive at one for every 1000 inhabitants. 

It was observed by the w'riter, during the meetings of the preparator}' Commis- 
sion, that such a proportion (one physician to ever}' 1000 to 2000 inhabitants of 
the rural districts) may represent an ideal condition but certainly is not a condition 
easily reached in practice. Such a ratio may be admitted as possible w'hen it refers 
to the total number of medical men in respect to the total population of a country, 
as in that case there are taken into consideration all specialists, surgeons, hygien- 
ists, army doctors or doctors attached to associations, etc. But w^hen on the 
other hand there is taken into account the number of practising physicians who prac- 
tise in the countr}', it would seem that if the above proportion w'ere adopted, 
there w^ould be a number of general practitioners in excess of the economic forces 
of the rural areas of the greater part of the European countries. In Italy, “which 
has an excellent organisation of rural medicine owing to its long standing institution 
of municipal or parish doctor {medico condotto) the proportion is one such doctor to 
ever}^ 3600 inabitants ; and it is to be noted that the number of unofficial general 
practitioners resident in country districts and in the small country towns has not 
been raised in such a way as greatly to alter this proportion. 

The modern physician may be said to have new* and wider responsibilities as 
compared with the old time doctor, especially in regard to preventive medicine. 

But on the other hand the work of the general practitioner of to-day is made 
easier by the always increasing tendency to entrust special treatments, cases of 
shock from wounds, etc., complicated midwifery cases, and the health services, 
to a specialised staff ; in addition the work of the doctor is facilitated by the 
improved facilities in transport and communications. 

If the statistics of the last 40 years in Italy are taken into accotmt, it will be 
observed that, notwithstanding the plethora of medical men of which so much has 
been said, the number of people treated by each mimicipal or communal doctor has 
continued to increase instead of diminishing, the number having risen from 3,070 
inhabitants per doctor in 1S89 to 3603 in 1930. (See Report of Dr. Exjxrario to the 
Conference). 

As regards the means for bringing about an effective medical service in the coun- ^ 
try areas, it is recognised as necessary for the public authorities to intervene, if J 
not for a suitable co-ordination of all the means of assistance, insurance and ^co- 
operation, then so as to fill any lacunae that may occur. 

It has been estimated by experts that sickness insurance, if covering the whole 
of the farm workers, makes it possible for medical aid to be obtained in the country 
under the best conditions ; but that where sickness insurance has not yet been 
instituted, free medical attendance, properly organised, may be of use in meeting' 
the requirement of the rural populations. . | 



There are here two main systems, variously applied in the different countries 
-and different regions. The system of free medical attendance was widely applied 
in many countries in the past, and still is, although in a more limited degree : it 
is indicated as a fundamental system especially where a considerable proportion of 
the inhabitants are to be regarded as being without means, and it consists in ensur- 
ing medical aid and for the most part also the supply of medicines at the public 
•expense. This system frequently gives rise to abuses in so far as it is taken advan- 
tage of by persons who are comparatively well-off. 

The other system, that of sickness insurance by means of funds for the purpose 
and mutual insurance institutions, is more indicated when the greater part of the 
population is to be regarded as fairly well to do and accordingly in a position to 
-contribute at least in a certain degree to the expenses for suitable medical aid. This 
is most probably the system which will in future become fundamental in many 
countries, and will gradually become more diffused as the economic conditions of 
the rural populations improve. Organisation for medical aid on the form of mutual 
insurance or by sickness insurance funds offers the advantage of supplying the in- 
sured persons and their families not only with treatment and medicines, but also 
with grants in cases of illness. 

It is our opinion that the organisation based on sickness insurance should not 
completely exclude — at least in many countries — free medical attendance, which 
will always remain desirable for the absolutely destitute, in the event of serious 
crises of unemployment and in other circumstances. Inconveniences arising from 
a too radical and sudden abolition of free medical aid have been already reported 
from certain countries. 

In the second place, the Conference dealt with the determination of the most 
suitable means for organising hygienic inspection in the rural districts. Absolute 
unanimity of views has been reached in regard to the general principle that hy- 
gienic problems must be referred to medical officers of health, fully responsible for the 
public safety, and obliged to employ all their time in the fulfilment of their duties, 
without any distractions from private practice. The Conference in fact recom- 
mended the full time health officer (to adopt the English term) , regarding as inadvis- 
able the method which consists in entrusting public health functions to practising 
physicians so that at one and the same time they are dealing with curative medicine 
and hygiene, 

A further recommendation was that the health officer should be assisted in bis 
work by an auxiliary staff, e, g. a nurse attendant, sanitary inspectors and also an 
administrative staff. 

The Conference subsequently examined the programme for the health ser- 
vices in rural districts and concluded that it should include the following : 

1. Control of infectious diseases ; 

2. Control of the so-called social diseases, tuberculosis, venereal diseases, 
malaria, etc. ; 

3. Protection of motherhood and infancy, including school hygiene ; 

4. General sanitary improvement of the neighbourhood ; 

5. Hygiene of milk and of foods ; 

6. Instruction in hygiene i 

g. Inspection of hospital buildings ; 

10. Any other duties. 

The closest possible collaboration was recommended by the Conference between 
the public authorities on the one hand and private organisations on the other, with 
a view to the attainment of common ends. 
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Passing to the study of the suitable means for securing a good health service 
in rural zones, the Conference has particularly recommended that special form of 
health organisa-tion in the country, known as niral health centres, which may be re- 
garded -as models. 

The definition given of a rural health centre is as follows. It is an institution 
the object of which is the improvement of the health and welfare of the population 
of a determined region. It aims at reaching this object, either by centralising in 
the same building, or co-ordinating in some other manner, under the direction of 
the medical oificer of health, the whole of the health activities of the region, as well 
as the organisations for social protection and welfare, so far as their functions have 
relation with public h5^giene. 

These rural health centres which have been partially developed in certain Euro- 
pean countries, especialh" in Poland, Yugoslavia and Hungary, should form an 
integral part of the general organisation of hygiene, and are divided into two classes: 
primary health centres, in a commune, representing in the general hygienic equip- 
ment of a country the lowest stage, or the factor at lowest terms suited to the 
hygienic needs of the small rural communities ; and the secondary health centres, in 
a district, with larger resources, and in addition with the duty of co-ordinating and 
completing the action of the primary centres included in the district. 

The functions of the primary centres should be limited to the protection of 
motherhood and infancy, including school hygiene, to the health education of the 
population, the general sanitary improvement of the neighbourhood (within 
-certain limits), and — in case of need — provision of first aid. The necessary staff 
tor a primar}^ centre would be : medical director, nurse, midwife and sanitary in- 
spector. 

The secondary centres have a much more complete programme, connected with 
the campaigns against tuberculosis and venereal disease, as well all the items of the 
general programme as set out above. There should also be available the means of 
diagnosis (laboratories, X rays) of hospital treatment and of special treatments. 
All these facilities should be available for zones with an average population of about 
50,000 inhabitants with a staff consisting of doctors, nurses, midwives, sanitary 
engineers, sanitar>^ inspectors, laboratory technicians, etc. 

On reading the report of the special Committee, and taking into consideration J 
the publicity which has been given to the description of the rural health centres, \ 
the impression is gained that the general spirit of the discussions was absolutely | 
favotirable to the practical and universal application of this system, in contradistinc- j 
tion from any other. i 

In reality however, both from the work of the preparatory Committee, and | 
from the report of the reporter, the minutes of the meetings and an explicit statement [ 
contained in the report of the Conference itself, it is clear that it is not possible | 
to recommend to all the different countries a single model of health orgatdsation. [ 
Various delegations of important European countries have expressed themselves J 
in this sense, pointing out that it would be impossible to abandon systems, which | 
had already proved themselves, in favour of a new system. 1 

The principle of full time medical 'of health, which forms one of the bases | 
of health centres, is not new, and has been already for some time introduced into the 
sanitary legislations of different countries, such as England and Italy, in which the 
Health Officer is considered as a public official who must employ his whole time in 
the fulfilment of public health functions and not in the treatment of ordinary 
diseases. 

If this principle of legislation has not yet had a complete appHcatiou# and if 
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tlie public bealth functions of the Health Officer are often entrusted to doctors prac- 
tising in the communes (in Italy to the medici condotti), this is due exclusively to 
economic difficulties which have prevented the complete application of the law. 

Among those countries which adopt the system of health centres it is probable 
that development will be on somewhat similar lines. The organisation of the 
large secondary" or district centres, will be relatively easy, as has been the 
organisation of good Health Offices, well equipped and Well staffed, in cities and 
densel}" populated units. The institution of primary centres, on the other hand, pre- 
sents economic difficulties in all the small communes, if they are to be organised 
with the full equipment and special staff according 'to the scheme as explained. The 
report itself allows for the possibility of entrusting the direction of the primary 
centres to practising physicians offering adequate guarantees from the hygienic point 
of view’, as also it allows for the case in which there is an insufficiency of medical 
attendance for the sicff, w^hich may be supplied from the health centres. 

In a word the rural health centres represent one of the various practicable sys- 
tems for securing an effective hygienic organisation. Centres are especially recom- 
mended for countries where the need is felt for modifying or completing the public 
health organisation. Such a necessity is not felt in other countries which alread}^ 
possess traditional and sound hygienic organisations, which can be easily improved 
or adapted to modern requirements, provided there are no economic difficulties. 

The third point wdth which the Conference dealt was the general improvement 
of the sanitation of the neighbourhood. The subjects of the discussions were for 
the most part the provision of drinking water, the removal of refuse, land reclamation 
and rural housing, and conclusions were reached mainly of a technical character, 
which it would be difficult to summarise in full. 

Of special importance are questions of land improvements and of land reclam- 
ation. The operations of land reclamation [homflche) were in the past considered 
as of hygienic value only and especially in connection wdth the anti-malaria campaign, 
but at the present time when they are designed and carried out mainly with a view 
to agricultural improvement they may indirectly also involve considerable hygienic 
and sanitary advantages. 

The complete transformation of the reclaimed area, the construction of new 
dwelling houses, the supphnng of drinking water, the development of communica- 
tions, the organisation of the health services and of the schools, are in fact so many 
factors beneficially affecting the public health and the hygiene of the country side. 

In the second place, the climatic modifications, which at times follow on the san- 
itation and draining of the lands and on the changes in the local vegetation, may 
have a valuable influence on the state of salubrit}'', especially from the point of 
view of the biological action of the humidity and of the purity of the atmo- 
spheric air. 

In a word, the large land reclamation works, although the fundamental purpose 
is agricultural may none the less bring about beneficial hygienic results, both in con- 
nection with the transformation of the soil, and by means of all the subsidiary work 
involved. This view was fully appreciated by the Conference of Geneva which 
recognised unanimously the immense hygienic importance of this nexus of opera- 
tions of transformation and reclamation which in Italy — > the classic land of reclama- 
tions — is now carrying out under the name of integral land improvement [hcinificcL 
integrate ) . 

The subject of rural housing received no less attention at the Conference, and 
it was admitted that the wretched and unhygienic conditions of a very large propor- 
tion of houses in the country constitute one of the most important methods of ex- 
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plaining certain demographic phenomena, such as the higher rural rate of mortal- 
ty, the tendency to the rural exodus, etc. 

The Conference has discussed the problem of rural housing especially from the 
technical point of view. The intention was to establish all the details essential to 
arriving at sound and healthy buildings, and to avoid many of the defects which 
ver3^ frequently bring about the unhygienic condition of the old houses of the coun- 
trr^side. 

Taking the discussions as a whole together with the report that was approved, 
the impression gained is that considerable progress has been made in the technique 
of rural buildings from the special point of view of health conditions and that a 
large number of special problems may be said to be in course of solution : but that 
on the other hand, other problems, and primarily those of the removal of hlth, of 
fertilising materials, of the campaign against winged insects, etc., still require fur- 
ther attention. 

The explicit recognition of the necessity of a more thorough study was the im- 
mediate cause of the resolution passed b\’ the Conference that the question of rural 
iiousing should be further examined. The bodies concerned in this matter are the 
International Institute of Agriculture and the International Tabour Ohice. 

For the solution of the questions inherent in the general sanitary improvement 
of the neighbourhood, the very important and fundamental technical studies con- 
stitute only one part of the various aspects of the subject and are subordinate to 
the economic and political factor 

Eand reclamation schemes on a large scale, such as extensive reforms in rural 
housing, belong in fact to that category of h^^gienic operations for which it is not 
enough to use the arts of persuasion, of propaganda or organisation. Such schemes 
require large funds for execution which are not or only partially at the disposal of 
private initiative, and can only be ensured by the intervention of the public author- 
ities, either directed towards the co-ordination of private resources, or still more 
effective!}^ with the grant of loans or of funds repa5"ment of which is not expected. 

Primary importance accordingly attaches to legislation, and there is no country i 
which fails to appreciate its value. For this reason, the International Institute of 
Agriculture considered it advisable to co-operate in the preparatory documentation 
of the Conference, by means of the publication of two monographs, one reviewing 
the ancient and modern legislation of all the European countries on the subject of . 
land reclamation and land improvements, and the other passing in review all polit- i 
ical and economic action taken for rural housing in the different countries of Europe. 

The wide scope and importance of the programme examined by the Conference 
will be clear from this brief summary. All that was contemplated, however, was the . 
formulation of recommendations, without arriving at any binding conclusions. It | 
is to be hoped that this first international meeting will be the beginning of an ex- ; 
tensive hygienic movement, of which every country is feeling the need if the welfare i 
of the too long neglected rural population is to be ensured, j 

Dr. Vittorio Pcjhtoist. ; 

Professor at the University of Pome, [ 

MARKETING OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCE 

The South African Advisory Wool Council. 

Owing to the general fall in wool prices the position of the South African wool 
growing industry was in 1929 already causing considerable anxiety. A repr^ent- 
ntive meeting of woolgrowers met in Bloemfontein in September 1929, and forwarded 
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a request to the Government for the institution of an export levy on wool for the 
benefit of the industry. Accordingly a levy of is. per bale, with inspection at the 
ports, was instituted as from i January 1930, the proceeds to be devoted to the 
advancement of the industry, research work, organisation of growers, propaganda,, 
etc. As a natural outcome of this move and also on the express proposal of the 
Bloemfontein meeting, an Advisory Wool Council was soon after appointed, with 
the duty of advising on the application of the fund raised by the levy, and in gen- 
eral on the problems of the wool industry. This Council consists of the Secretaiy' 
for Agriculture as Chairman; the president of the National Woolgrowers' Association, 
representatives of the Agricultural Unions of the four provinces, and two members 
representing the unorganised woolgrowers of the Union,, wMe an official of the 
Department of Agriculture was to act as Secretary. 

The first meeting of the Wool Council was held in April 1930 ; since then com- 
mittees of the body have dealt with the questions of organisation of growers and of 
improvement of maiketing conditions. As regards the former, the Committee 
was in favour of re-organisation of the National Woolgrowers' Association as a 
central body enrolling all woolgrowers but not entailing special obligations, and 
recommendations in this sense were subsequently adopted at the National Wool 
Conference held at Bloemfontein on 28 August 1930., The report of the Com- 
mittee on marketing dealt with the following points : the importance of thorough 
grading and classing of wools ; the necessity for support of the public auction sales 
by growers ; extension of the wool-selling season over a longer period, with arrange- 
ments to prevent overlapping of the sales held at the four port markets of the 
Union. It will be observed that these recommendations were in fact in line with 
the similar measures either long practised or recently adopted in Australia, and are 
precisely the measures advocated at the International Wool Conference at Biege 
on 10 and ii September 1930. It proved however not possible to press these pro- 
posals, in their entirety and at once, upon the new organisation of the industry 
in South Africa. 

Among the activities of the Wool Council have been the establishment of a 
Wool Information Bureau, and the prosecution of enquiries on the overseas markets 
and in Australia. In this latter country economic enquiry and investigation as 
between wool-growing countries have already been initiated, and the possibil- 
ity of co-operation in regard to sales, with the view of avoiding any large world 
carry-over, is being contemplated. All these ideals have since the institution of 
the Wool Council received a very considerable impetus from the discussions 
and recommendations of the Empire Wool Conference held in Melbourne in 
June 1931. 

During the first two months of 1931, the Wool Council also carried on a rationing 
scheme, the object of which was to prevent fiooding of the four port markets. Cer- 
tain objections were however raised in March by the South Africa Brokers' Asso- 
ciation to its continuance, except in times of emergency. It was agreed between 
the Council apd the Association that the general question of rationing should be 
further and more thoroughly explored by both the Council and the trade, especially- 
in the light of conditions obtaining in Australia, and of any recommendations 
that might be made by the Empire Wool Conference. 

The initiation of the Wool Council has undoubtedly done much already to- 
benefit the South African wool trade, largely as result of the attitude of collabor- 
ation adopted by the Government towards the growers, and because from the 
first the advantages were realised of the interchange of views with Australia. Tins 
desire to profit by the experience and superior organisation of the industry in Aus- 



tralia is embodied in the proposal made at the Empire Wool Conference for the 
regular supply to the Wool Council of cabled information in regard to the course of 
Australian markets in detail. 

C. H. 


The British Empire Wool Conference of 1931 in Melbourne. 

The recent crisis in the wool industry showed plainly the need for consultation 
in regard to the common interests of the wool growing countries. Nearly half the 
world supply of wool is grown in the British Dominions, about one-quarter of the 
whole being produced in Australia, about one-sixth in South Africa and New Zea- 
land taken together, while actually 3 per cent, of the world supply is grown in Great 
Britain. The Conference which took place in Melbourne on 22 to 24 June 1931, 
was attended by representatives of the woolgrowers of South Africa, New Zealand 
and the States of Australia, by representatives of woolbrokers of South Africa, 
New Zealand, England and the States of Australia, by leading wool financiers of 
Australia, and by a special delegate. Sir John Higgins. 

A Committee, representing all the interests concerned, of which the chairman 
was the leader of the South African delegation and Secretary of Agriculture for the 
Union of South Africa, submitted recommendations relating to the agenda. The 
report gave rise to a number of resolutions which may he summarised as follows : 

Marketing of Wool : — 

[a) that the best method of selling wool is by means of public auctions ; 

ih) that the present fall in prices is not due to over-production ; 

(4:) that the Conference while urging co-operation in marketing between 
the countries represented, so as to dispose of the respective wool clips to the best, 
advantage of the grower, is agreed that the adoption of any scheme which has as 
its basis an arbitrary fixation of prices would not be in the best interests of the wool- 
growing industry ; 

(<f) that with a view to stabilising the wool market the following two measures- 
be adopted : i. regulation of the woolselling season in order to permit of suitable 
offerings while avoiding a carry-over of wool into the next selling season ; 2, co- 
operation between the various parts of the British Dominions in the offering of 
future wool clips ; 

(e) finally, that the Conference is opposed to any scheme for marketing of. 
wool that ignores the law of supply and demand. 

All the above resolutions were carried unanimously, with the exception of the ■ 
first to which were there two dissentients, both representatives of the South African 
woolbrokers. 

Resolutions were also passed relating to the necessity for great care in the class- 
ing and preparing of wool for sale ; the desirability of early publication of estimates 
of each season's wool clips, with separate estimates for Merino and cross-bred 
wools ; the standardising and marking of woolpacks ; the effect of futures markets 
on producers' interests ; the advantage of publication of wool prices realised at sales.. 

The Report of the Wool Markets Committee dealing with details of marketing 
was also carried, including recommendations for the weekly publication of the- 
average price per pound and per bale of wool in grease for Australia, with the 
previous week's average, and the average for the season to date of report.. As re- 
gards quotation of top prices it was recommended that brokers should state the 
number of hales in any lot commanding such prices. An important section 
Report dealt with the supply of information by cable from the Australiau 



Growers Council to the South African Wool Council, recently formed, such informa- 
tion to be at the cost of the South African Council and to include the following 
items : programme of sales and allocations to markets in Australia ; estimates of 
clip ; Australian exports ; weekly report; of [a) quantities offered and sold at S3’‘dney, 
Brisbane, and Commonwealth ; [h) classes of wool offered ; [c) demand from each 
country ; weekly reports, on the' basis of scoured wool prices, for certain qualities 
of wool ; average price realised per pound and per bale for previous week in Sydney 
and Brisbane markets. 

A report was also made by the Agenda Committee on certain schemes submit- 
ted for consideration. Of the four schemes, three were not recommended for 
discussion as being based upon or involving the principle of price fixing, which the 
Conference had already agreed not to be in the best interests of the woolgrowing 
industry. The fourth brought forward by Sir John Higg-ins is based upoa the 
principle of insurance against loss through falling prices, and the Committee 
recommended to the Conference that it be referred for inve.stigation by independent 
competent authority. 

The scheme for the equalisation or insurance of wool values submitted by Sir 
John Higgins may be biiefiy summarised as follows : 

The proposal is to found an association 'in order to assure to woolgrowers an 
average annual price over cycles of years for each type of wool produced. In other 
words the object as to stabilise the value, or '' insure the price on a flat rate basis 
over Australian wool clips for cycles of lo years, the wool to be insured on the basis 
of M. per lb. of wool in grease for the whole Australian clip. 

The wool is to be appraised on the basis of per lb. of greasy wool, and an 
advance made on that basis fourteen days after appraisement. Adjustments, 
if any, on actual returns are to be made at the close of each wool year or seasou 
when the wool has been sold. An allocation is to be made of the surplus returns, 
if any, over M. per lb. somewhat on the following basis : 82.5 per cent, to wool 
suppliers ; 10 per cent, towards the building up of capital for the association ; 5 per 
cent, stabilisation or insurance premium, with a view to the establishment of a 
fund to meet the annual premium ; 2.5 per cent, towards a research fund, for experi- 
mental investigation and general betterment of the wool industry. 

When a capital of, say, lo millions sterling has accumulated, the deduction 
of 10 per cent, for the building up of capital can be eliminated or reduced. A similar 
■policy may be observed as regards the stabilisation or insurance premium 
fund. On the other hand the percentage of surplus payment to the wool growers 
or suppliers may be correspondingly increased. Bonds may be issued with a low rate 
of interest, such bonds representing the growers’ or suppliers’ interests, if any, in 
such capital and insurance funds. 

The above will form the Australian unit in the “ Empire Wool Scheme ”, other 
countries coming in on a similar basis, and co-operation and co-ordination of all the 
units will be arranged on all matters relating to the realisation or marketing of wool. 

Figures were also supplied showing that over the last three ten-years cycles, 
the total of differences in years where values have been at more than the basic price 
of Si. per lb. amounted to £334,710,000, while the total of differences in years where 
values have been at less than Sd. per lb. is £4,065,000. Taking the weight of all 
the Australian clips over 30 years, i. e., 17,686,907,000 lbs., the cost of the deficit 
per lb. of wool in the 6 years out of 30 when values have been less than the basic 

price of Sd. amounts to — . 05516 pence. 

17,686,907,000 ^ 
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Hence to allow for expenses, etc., which may be calculated at 40 per cent., 
the premiums per lb. of wool would not need to be more than, say, .09 or about 
one tenth of a penny. 

Now one-tenth of a penny on 17,686,907,000 lbs. = £7,369,545 \vhich after 
deduction of 40 per cent, for expenses etc. leaves £4,431,727. 

As the claims w^ould amount, as above, to £4,065,000 for six years out of thirty 
years, or three C3cles, there w^ould be a surplus of £356,727, which could be dis- 
tributed in accordance with the scheme proposed. 

Other resolutions urging that each of the Dominions concerned should be 
responsible for carrying out research ’work, both scientific and economic, in connec- 
tion with the wool industry", stressing the importance of such research, and ad- 
vocating a similar policy in respect to w^ool publicity', w^ere carried. 

The leaders of the respective delegations undertook to lay the resolutions of the 
Conference before the woolgrowers of the different countries with a view^ to securing 
acceptance of the principles involved, and to formulating a scheme for giving effect 
to them, the results to be communicated as soon as possible to the Chairman of the 
Conference. 

In addition the Conference apj^ointed a representative Committee, under the 
chairmanship of the Chairman of the Conference, to confer with the representatives 
of Argentina and Urugua^^ As regards Argentina, immediately on the closing of 
the Conference, this committee wms able to confec with +he representative of the 
Argentine Government in Australia on the question of establishing closer co-opera- 
tion between the Dominions and Argentina in all matters relating to the w'ool in- 
dustr}, and suggestions for co-operation were cordially received. 

It will be seen that although it is too earh’ to sa^’ how far the wool industry 
will benefit from the deliberations and decisions of the Conference, a solid foundation 
for future co-operation has been laid. There was abundant evidence that the inter- 
change of views and experiences which has gone on, especiall}^ between South 
Africa and Australia, during the course of the recent wool crisis, has been fruitful 
in establishing a common basis of opinion in regard to the major questions in debate 
on which as has been seen there was practical unanimity. 

C. H. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY ON ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL QUESTIONS 


RAinNowuVsCH (Dr. Ew^sey) : Die russisch-ukrainisclie Zucker-industrie seit deni 
\\ eltkriege (191^1930) Osfeuropaische Forschiingen. O.steuropa Verlag Berlin, 
Konigsberg i. Pr 1930, S. 187. 

[In connection with the w’orld sugar convention t>igned in May 193 r at Brussels 
covering 60 per cent of the world sugar production and 80 per cent, of the world sugar 
exports, and reference to the fact that the Five Year Plan makes provision for a 
much accelerated development of the Russian sugar industry, the study of the problem 
of sugar beet industry in the Y.S.S.R. gains a quite special significance.According to 
the Five Year Plan over 30 million tons of sugar beets should be harvested in Russia in 
1933, as compared with about 10 million in the years 1909-1913, and it will be possible 
to manufacture approximately" four and a half million tons of sugar from the crop, as 
compared wdth one and a half million tons in the years 1 909-1 913. The sugar industry 
is to be in this way so established as to take the first place in the world. This immense 
development will have but little influence on the world market price of sugar, since the 
Russian manufacture is intended 'witli a few unimportant exception.s for the home market 
which is capable of great expansion and is still far from ha'sdng reached saturation point. 
The average annual consumption per head for sugar in the last pre-war years was in 
Russia x8 lbs. in, France 41, in Germany 48, in England 96 and in Australia xho, 
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consequcincc of the greit expansion of populnr tea-shops the consumption of sugar in 
Russia is now much higher 

The writer, who deals with the statistical data witxi great circuiiispt'ction and rnt- 
ical power, draws a picture of the Russian vSUgar industry in its place in the whole Russian 
national economy. At the beginning of the war the sugar industry was expanding ^■er^^ 
considerably Then, in consequence ot the maladjustment between the prices for gram 
and potatoes on the one hand and those ot sugar beet on Ihe other, a long but steady 
shrinkage took place, wdiich lasted till the vear Since that lime there are cousidcT- 

able after effects to be noted, both as regards the ex]3an^ion of the area of cultivation of 
sugar beet, as well as in the yield in sugar Tlie pre-war figures are already exceeded bv 
a great deal. 

It IS for tiie moment dnficiilt to investigate the question of earning capacity of the 
sugar industry or of the costs of production, because the fundamental facts are not avail- 
able. According to the writer the costs of production have fallen during the last 
fe^v years : from 25 roubles per quintal in 1924-25 to ig 62 roubles in 1927-28. These 
costs are however stih much above pre-war costs . 12 roubles per quintal in 1913-14, 

The writer is sceptical as to the attainment of the anticipated great development oi 
the sugar industry under the Five Year Plan and is donbtfiil of the possibility of reahs- 
hig in the short span of five 3"ears such a project of a magnitude so far im]>recedented, 
unless I'A" modification in mam" respects of the gener<al agrarian policy Pie is howxw'cr 
of the opinion that great moral importance attaches to the jiromulgation of the Fi\x‘ 
Year Plan, as providing a stimulus to the activity of the country side and briiiLdtig it 
closer to tlie economic ideal] 

_ DoKXADAiy Jan,^ dr.^ : Racionalisace zemMMske vyroby v CvSR (Rationalisation of 
agricultural production in Czechoslovakia), Prague, 1930, Minister of Agriculture, 521 
pages, 22 diagrams. 

[The urgent character of the problem of rationalisation in agriculture is making it- 
self equally felt in Czechoslovakia as elsew^here. In this country, 85 per cent, of the culti" 
vated land consists in small family farms under fhe management of persons of very 
varying capacities and professional training. It is for this reason that the methods to 
be followed in view of the required end must be so chosen as to be applicable in each re- 
gion — determined by the same general conditions, economic, natural, social — to tlie 
whole mass of the medium-sized and small farms, regarding such an agglomeration 
as a kind of economic unit. 

The writer’s fet care is to establish precisely the t3rpical phenomena and the errors 
in technique and in management that are foimd to be prevalent on these farms For this 
purpose, he has made use of two methods : i . enquiry by means of a witten questionnaire 
consisting of 18 questions addressed to 671 persons of education, mainly themselves 
farm^s who are w^ acquainted with the conditions of agriculture in their own region ; 
2. ntilisation of existing statistical material referring to the position in regard to the 
essential means of production in agriculture 

The information thus collected has been classed by districts, and by the natural eco- 
nomic regions ; it was then checked, collated and analysed, so that it is possible to draw 
important^ conclusions for the establishment of a programme of rationalisation. The re- 
sults of this analysis have shown that the typical errors exist sometimes singly and some- 
times in combination, and also vary in character, according to the regions and according 
to the difEerent size-groups of farms. 

The majority of the errors are mutually interdependent in such a way as to form a 
combination or nexus which can be traced to one original cause. If this cause can be 
removed it will be possible also to eliminate the majority of the errors and to [remedv 
the defective economy of the whole mass of the farms. With a view to distinguishing 
betwe^ these combinations of errors, an analysis has been made taking into account 
the followmg points of view : i, errors of organisation originating in methods of farm 
m'At^ement adopted, niethods requiring a long period for their full effect, and reacting 
on the periodic production processes ; 2. errors of the farming season in course* 3 errors 
OTSing out of the close connection of the family of the farmer with the farm ; 4. errors in 
.the commercial working of the farm. 

A rtudy has ^so been mad^ of the influence of the diflerent degrees of rationalisation 
on production and on profit capacity, observations being made over two years of a hum- 
under similar economic, natural and social conditions, employing 
both the method of book-keeping by double entry and also that of making personal en- 
quiries, It has been shown in tins way, for example, that taking the net return per hegt** 
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ate of the farm with the low degree of rationalisation at luo, the net \'ielcl of the farm with 
the higher degree was 218. 

The errors indicated in the different regions have pnned the starting jioint for the 
views of those who took part in the enquiry relating to iniprovenieiit of the economy of 
the small family farms, hocal circunist^ces were consequently taken into account 
in forming opimon. The errors were classified according to districts and regions, natural 
and economic, and were anal3^sed in accordance with differing criteria. The result has 
been that the proposals made for removing the causes of error display a striking unanim- 
it3\ It is interesting to note that the greater number of the proposals are in favour of 
legal measures, and in particular urge compulsor}" attendance at schools of agricul- 
ture, legislation providing for the compulsoiy^ formation of farmers’ vocational associa- 
tions (Chambers of Agriculture), the coinpulsoiy" installation of certain typ&s of equip- 
ment on the farms, for instance, suitable manure stores, etc. From all the information 
received it is clear that agricultural progress, as well as the propaganda work in its fa- 
vour, must be adapted to the present condition of production and to the mentality of 
the cultivator. The fanning programmes suggested must be based not only on purely 
scientific knowledge, but on practical experiment The methods of rationalisation 
established up to the present caimot always be put into practice on the mass of peasant 
farm holdings. Although agricultural education is well de\'eloped in Czechoslovakia, 
only one fifth of the farmers attend the schools of agriculture. It thus becomes essential 
to supply to the family- farms as a whole certain general information on production and 
on the means of production, in such a form that it can be applied in each farm. Workers 
in the scientific and vocational sphere of agriculture will thus find themselves confronted 
with a new task, vis , that of establishing * i. a programme relating to the measures 
the nature of which depends on unforeseen infiuences and which m consequence have to 
be modified to suit the circimistances , among such measures are, for instance, methods 
of tillage and of cropping , 2. regulations in respect of the emplo^mient of requisites the 
efficacy of which extends only to a single process of production, as, for example, chemical 
fertilisers, concentrated stock feeds , such rules to be established alike in respect of the 
kinds to be emplo^^ed and the quantities ; 3. models, either in regard to the most suitable 
resources of production, such as : the difierent crop plants, the composition of grasses for 
sowing of meadows and pasturelands, breeds of live stock, etc. ; or to the means of produc- 
tion intended for use over a period of years, such as farm buildings, farm machines, etc. 

It is not a question here of the so-called prescriptions of which one feels a well- 
grounded distrust, but rather of a sj’stematic direction of the economy of the mass of 
peasant farms, a direction which would be based on the scientific knowledge, practical 
experience and the systematic investigations carried out by the scientific and voca- 
tional institutions. In this way the realisation on the peasant farms of the principles 
of rationalisation will be reached more easih^ and quicki}’ than could be done by fol- 
lowing the methods emplo^^ed heretofore wliich consisted mainly in prolonged studies 
of the factors of production. There must be a modification of the principles and methods 
of the rural economy which must henceforth be more closely adapted than they have so 
far been to the needs and the character of small and medium-sized farms, taking into ac- 
cormt the structure of the farming uuits and the conditions of the social factor represented 
by the farming family. Economic methods and technical knowledge have only a relative 
value, since conditions change as time goes on. Close contact must be maintained with 
agricultural practice, and all policies directed towards a definite aim must be thought 
out and organised according to a well defined plan. It will be necessary to organise 
systematic collaboration among all the institutions which work for and endeavour to 
diffuse agricultural progress. I^cal organisations will also have to he set up, which will 
keep in touch alike witih scientific institutions and with practical conditions and which 
will, in dependence on a supreme central body, be caHecl upon to carry out the policies 
indicated. In Czechoslovaida, this function might be entrusted to the agricultural 
schools, which even at present do somewhat similar work, although so far in a less system- 
atic way. These schools must be founded wherever they are needed, so that each dis- 
trict with some thousands of farms (from three to five thousantT would have a local 
organisation intended not merely for the purpose of fulfilling the functions of school in- 
stmetion properly so-called, but also designed to become a practical school of economic 
progress for all the farmers of the respective districts. 

The publication contains severi tables, diagrams, replies of those taking part in 
the enquiry, schedules and a scheme of practical actvity for the local centres]. 
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Agrarian Reform in Hungary {Part II). 

VII. — thn^^ncies and PERPETUAI. leases (or ownership 

ON PAYMENT OF RENT INSTAIAIENTS). 

The Hungarian agrarian reform would have been incomplete, if the State had 
not made provision for the possibility of extending also to the question of 
tenancies the validity of the principles underlying more equitable distribution of 
land. An increase in the number of small tenant holdings would have had the 
advantage of being the course invohdng the least difficulty from the financial 
standpoint. The chief desire was however to create as many peasant owners 
as possible, since it w^as on ownership of land that the landless and land hungry 
sections of the population had fixed their hopes. Hence tenancies became of minor 
importance in the reform ; in all 157,586 kat. joch were assigned to small tenant 
farmers, or one seventh part of what was distributed in full owmership. 

Ownership on pa} ment of rent instalments was introduced with the object of 
bridging over the financial difficulties ; this new form of ownership was however 
little utilised. 

The regulations respecting the State right of pre-emption were similarly applied^ 
to tenancies. Before the property actually passes into the hands of the tenant the 
letting agreement must be submitted to the competent authority who must then 
decide within 30 days whether the State will or will not enter, in place of the tenant, 
into the agreement on the same conditions. If however the tenant is an agriculturist, 
or if there are no pressing reasons for the establishment of small tenancies, the 
agreement cannot be taken over tbe State. The State may also become directly 
or indirectly one of the parties to the contract, but if not, it has the power to 
compel the tenant to assign directly to small tenants 15 per cent, of the area in- 
cluded under his lease. This is one of the methods by which the necessary land for 
the establishment of small tenancies is acquired. The following is another method ; 
the owner, wffiose land is rented, may be obliged, in place of pre-emption or expropri- 
ation, to hand over a certain part of the property to small tenants, and on reason- 
able terms. The third method is that, in the case of tied or inalienable lands, the 
State may postpone expropriation, and may instead ordain that an equivalent 
portion of the estate be handed over to small tenants, on conditions determined by 
the State ; in the event of such estate not being properly farmed, it may be acquired 
in its entirety in this way. 

The necessary safeguards were also provided in reference to the small tenant 
holdings already in existence at the time of the reform. If the estate, which is 
liable to expropriation, is rented by small tenants, the process of expropriatioa may 
be postponed and the State then comes in as tenant in chief between tenant and 
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owner. If those persons, who have become small tenants by the method described 
on land of a tied or inalienable estate, have been, at the time when the expropri- 
ation process in relation to the property is initiated, already in possession of their 
holding for five years, they enter a claim for the piece of land in question to be 
transferred to them either in return for purchase mone}” or as ownership on pay- 
ment of rent instalments. 

Apart from the cases mentioned there are three more, in which ownership on 
payment of rent instalments can be acquired ; 

1. on expropriation of lands, which were acquired in the war, or the owner 
of which was sentenced for ofiences against the State ; 

2. on the occasion of other expropriations if the former owner gives his con- 
sent or if the State is in a position to pa3" over to him the capital representing 
the yearly payment ; 

3. the State may also establish ownership on payment of instalments out 
of the land acquired way of income tax pa^mients. 

In any case this form of tenure can be applied to, small holdings, and to medium 
sized holdings only in the case of model farming or communal grazing, or if the 
holding is set aside for purposes of public utility. 

VITI. — AsSlGN^^mOT FOR DWI^nUNG HOITSF SITEJS. 

As regards this part of the whole reform, its urgency' and equity was recognised 
on all sides. Its legal regulation and execution took precedence of the agrarian 
reform proper. 

Special recognition was made of the claim of disabled ex-service men, war 
widows and orphans to dwelling house sites, without regard to whether they were 
farmers or not. If however such persons are farmers, they obtain in addition, as 
has been stated, also agricultural land. Similarly the public employ^ee dismissed 
for no fault of his own, or the soldier b}' profession, properly has a claim to a divelling 
house site. Speaking generally, all persons who came under consideration for a 
grant of agricultural land were also entitled to a building site. 

In all 38,584 kat. joch were distributed for 259,640 dwelling house sites. 

It was a more difficult problem how the people concerned were to build their 
houses. For assistance in this respect, an organisation- was set up by the State in 
the form of a co-operative association, which provided credit, and in particular 
advanced building material. 

IX. — Th^ Natioxai. Tribunal for thk Regulation of Property in Land. 

It was a primary maxim with those who were responsible for the reform that 
economic disturbances could only be avoided and fair dealing be expected on both 
sides, if the law provides not merel}" mechanical prescriptions but rather a frame- 
work within which regard may be had in the course of execution to the requirements 
of life as a whole. On this account the execution should be placed in the hands 
of those who provide the guarantee that they are entirely free from all other influence 
and are guided only by the public interest or common weal which it is the object 
of the law to safeguard. On this account there is a special tribunal for the execution 
of the reform, the composition of which guarantees its independence of the parties 
interested, and of the Government and the political party in power at the time. 

The two highest tribunals in the country (the court dealing with civil law and 
that dealing with administrative law) appoint each nine magistrates to this Land 
Tribunal, ten members are appointed from among the members of the National 
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Chamber of Agriculture; four members are delegated b} the Minister for Agriculture, 
one member each b}^ the Ministers for Internal Affairs, Justice, War and Educa- 
tion; finally one member b3’ the two co-operative land mortgage credit institutions 
and one b^^ the National Central Credit Association. Onh" the president, the rice- 
president and the three advisory presidents are appointed for Hfe on the proposal 
of the Government. Of the other members six retire each r-ear. The Tribunal 
functions in separate courts, or Senates, which consist of three judicial members, 
one farmer member, one delegate of the Ministrr" of Agriculture and one member 
of another group. In certain cases the Council of the Presidency of the Tribunal 
has the power of a court of appeal ; apart from this the Tribunal, or its Senate, 
makes final decisions. In the composition of the separate Courts, or Senates, 
special care is taken that there shall be alwa^^s sufficient members with judicial 
qualifications 


X. — Other agrarian measures. 

It was a natural extension of the reform to take steps to ensure that on the one 
hand the land assigned remained with those who had obtained it, and on the other 
hand that private transactions in land should be conducted as much as possible 
on fines in harmon^^ with the agrarian policy contemplated b\' the law. 

hand assigned under the reform cannot be alienated within ten \’ears without 
consent of the Land Tribunal, apart from expropriation or transfer to the next 
generation Such lands ma\" be mortgaged onl}' with the consent of the special 
Tribimal, responsible for the regulation of all matters relating to landed property. 

Some provisions occur in the law in relation to land transactions after and 
independently of the reform. The State right of pre-emption remains, so that the 
State has the means of inten^ening at a later stage in the establishment of the con- 
ditions of land owmership. Corporate bodies can acquire land onl}" with the consent 
of the Minister of Agriculture ; this provision forms an obstacle to any undesired 
increase in tied land. Parcellings will in futiue be subject to inspection. Up to 
1928 parcellings were under the supervision of the Special Tribunal for regulation 
of questions relating to property' in land. From 1929 onwards the^" came under 
that of the Ministry of Agriculture. The administrative authorities must be noti- 
fied, and the sale contract is onl^" valid if it is submitted to the local authority". If 
any person has acquired a holding larger than 100 kat. joch as the result of liti- 
gation betw^een two parties, and sells it in parcels within five years from that time, 
he must, in the event of the selhng price so obtained exceeding the original purchase 
price by at least 20 per cent., pa}’ a certain amount to a fund for regulation of 
propert}’ in land. The object of this provision is to make profits from parcelling 
serve the purpose of the general agrarian poHcy. 

XI. — The EINANCIAE SOEXJTION. 

When the war came to an end, the Hungarian State was in a very difficult 
position ; on the one hand it was impossible to postpone agrarian reform ; on the 
other hand it was not the intention to abandon the principle of ownership and thus 
it was essential to face the fact that large sums would be needed to carry through 
the reform, A third consideration was that neither the State nor the persons pro- 
fiting by the reform were in a financial position making payment for expropriated 
lands at all likely withip measurable time The 432,000 kat. j , och acquired 
through taxation gave rise to no anxieties of a financial kind ; in thjSi case the State 
became the owner without any compensation of the former proprietors, utilised 
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the land for the objects of the agrarian reform, fixed the rent which the new owner 
had to pay, and could ahord to wait till the financial question could be settled with 
the new small holders. On the other hand the landowner who had lost a consider- 
able portion of his lands b^' expropriation must be compensated as soon as possible, 
not mereh’ for the sake of the principle but because by so doing the equivalent as 
capital can be as soon as possible utiHsed for an intensified farming of the remain- 
ing land. 

The laws of 1920 and 1924 relating to land reforms had not laid down rules for 
the financial execution on the side of the State, the fact being that for reasons al- 
ready" mentioned it was impossible to do so. The fimdamental measure of 1920 
merely states the principle, that in the case of an expropriation the owner has the 
right to full compensation. It also contains provisions relating to the establish- 
ment of the value ; it states that the expropriation price may be paid partly in 
bonds ; that in the event of postponement of payment the former owner may collect 
an annual rent or amortisation instalment; that vsuch rent is subject to alteration 
if conditions change. It appears from these provisions that in accordance with 
the sense of the law' the old and new owners stand in a direct relation with each 
other, as, so to speak, purchaser and seller of the parcel of land in question ; but 
that the fixing of the methods of payment, and frequently also of the price, was re- 
served to the public authorities. Payment may be postponed for ten 3^ears by the 
special tribimal, a procedure which has become a general practice. 

It was clear from the above that no immediate payment could be demanded 
from the new owner. As a rule he had no capital ; and if he had any, it w^as better 
applied as w^orking capital. Neither at the time of the carr5dng out of the reform 
nor later w’-ere credit conditions such that he could obtain credit on terms that 
he could meet for pa3mient of the expropriation price out of his private 
resources. 

State intervention appeared to be unavoidable ; the only question was in what 
way the State should intervene : whether it should merely advance money to the 
new owner, or whether, in relation to the former owner, it should assume the 
liabilities of the new owner, thus becoming his creditor. 

The assumption by the State of the part of intermediary resulted from the 
social character of the reform and the financial conditions of the last few years. 
The former owners naturally pressed for an early settlement of the question and 
became more urgeut as the agricultural crisis increased in severity. It was only 
however in 1929 that the State was in a position to conclude the reform on the 
financial side. 

In 1928 the Government entered into an agreement with the Swedish Match 
Trust, by which the Hungarian Government pledged itself to give no concessions 
for a period of fifty years for the manufacture, import or export of matches ; on 
the other hand it obtained from the Trust a loan of 36 million dollars for the 
financing of the execution of the agrarian reform on conations involving payment 
of 5.978 per cent, in interest. 

With the object of the financial execution of the reform a ‘special financial 
institute was established on a co-operative basis; those co-operative institutions 
participating which up to that time exercised any activity in connection with agra- 
rian policy. This co-operative organisation enters into legal relationship between 
the new and the former owner and does away with the direct opposition of the two- 
parties. The State, or rather the co-operative body actitg on its instructions, pays 
the expropriation price to the former owner ; and the amortisation payments are 
similarly made by it on behalf of the new owner. To render this financing possible,- 
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the amount of the Swedish loan is placed at the disposal of the co-operative 
organisation. 

Up to the present the amount of the pa3^ment has remained also undefined, 
for as already mentioned the fixing of the expropriation price w^as at the time of 
the process in most cases postponed otit of consideration for the instability' of the 
monetary conditions. 

A determining regulation in this sense wus added hy the supplementary’ law 
of 1928. 

A distinction was made between agricultural land in the narrower sense on the 
one hand, and gardens, vineyards and forest on the other. For the former, sixty- 
times the cadastral net return is paid as the expropriation price ; as rent the owner 
takes 2.05 times the cadastral net yield. In the event of the cadastral net return 
bmng low'er than certain minimal or higher than certain maximal iimits, the 
actual return is not taken as the basis of the reckoning of the sixty times but instead 
the minimum or maximum respectivelyv In respect of a property’ which may be 
regarded as having originated as wnr profit, or is owned by' a commercial iinder- 
taking or by a person w’ho has been convicted of an ofience agains"^ the State, the 
special Tribunal, a^ter making a private valuation, fixes the expropriation price, 
which is in no case higher tha the price arrived ac by’ the calculation already 
mentioned. 

If the land w’as pre\dously’ used as garden, vdneynrd or w'ood or if in the future 
ir will be employed as a site for a house, the tribunal already' refeired to equally 
fixes the price and naturally’ ii. those cases without limitation, and if necessary 
even over the 60 times limit. 

Expropriation price of land used for agricultural purposes refers only to the 
land itself ; the paymient to be made to the former owner for buildings, industrial 
plant, etc., is also fixed by the tribunal, naturally without the iimita‘*-ion referred to. 

The actual payment of the expropriation price is made by the co-operative body , 
partly in cash and partly in bonds. Two-thirds of +he expropriation price of agri- 
cultural land is paid in cash ; in the case of gardens, etc., also two-thirds of the 
price fixed by the special tribunal, but at most as much as would be the amount 
of the two- thirds reckoned on the 60 times basis. The remaining portion of the 
value of the land, as well as the equivalent of the buildings, plant, etc., is made up 
in bonds. The amount in cash is paid ofi in tw'o years. The bonds bear 4 per cent, 
interest and are redeemable in 52 y’ears. 

To give an approximate idea of the return obtained by the former owner of the 
expropriated land, it may be noted that in Hungary ten peace crowns (i. e. 
of pre-war value) are reckoned on an average as the cadastral net income per joch. 
Hence the owner of an average holding obtained 650 pengos per kat. joch, a sum 
which was high enough at the prices ruling at the time in Hungary, to make it 
possible to speak of a full compensation such as is contemplated in the law. 

The amount p.aid by the financing institution in cash and bonds to the former 
owner must be refunded by those who have obtained land in consequence of the 
Reform. The principle of division of the whole expropriation price between the 
new owners, and consequently the valuation of the parcel falling to each owner, 
is a matter for the decision of the financing authorities in those casesin which the 
special tribunal has not fixed by a special decision the price of the lands up to the 
end of 1928. The price thtis ascertained of taking over the land must he paid 
by the new owner within 52 years in equal y’early instalments with 5i4 cent, 
interest. If necessary these annual payments may be coHee^Sd^ l&e taxes, hf 
the authorities. 
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The most difficuh part of 'the agrarian reform, namely its financing, was thus 
achieved. The former owners r\ere, generally speaking, satisfied wfith this metho.l 
of compensation. At the time of the coming into force of the law and also during 
the period of its principal application, however, the monetary and credit relations 
were actually thoroughly unpropitious for financial operations of this kind ; on the 
other hand since 1929 the situation is quite different in consequence of the borrowing 
already referred to. From this point of view the temporarr^ postponement of the 
financial regulation was to a certain extent advantageous. But from 1929 on- 
wards an other difficulty occurred. The cadastral net return of the land was 
the time ascertained under such conditions as may be considered to be normal 01 
average. Since this sum had been taken as the basis of the determination of the 
expropriation price by the law of 1928, these prices and accordingly the charges 
incumbent on the new owners were in correspondence with the prices of land under 
conditions of normal farmhig. At the present time it is impossible to speak of 
normal conditions, the agricultural situation is serious and becomes increasingh 
so from the fact that cereals and in the first instance, wheat, form the main source 
of the revenue of the farmer, including the small holder. The net return from the 
land at the present time remains essentially below the fixed figure of the cadastral 
net return, and the expropriation price reckoned on the basis of the latter very 
often higher than the price for which the same land coulfi be obtained to-day in the 
open market. From 1929 and especially from 1930, the prices of land have fallen 
to an extraordinary degree, and in some districts by 50 per cent. It is not surpris- 
ing that the aew owners feel themselves to have been cheated, although they na^'ur- 
ally used ever\ effort to obtain land through the reform. The postponement which 
has occurred renders the mortgage rates, the rents, etc., an almost intolerable burden. 

It was no easy matter for the State to find a remedy for this situation, since 
the only possible remedy meant the shouldering of some part of the burden itself ; 
there could evidentl^^ he no curtailment of the rights of the former owners based 
as they were on the law. As the agricultural situation did not improve, there re- 
mained however nothing to be done but to reduce the payments. In this year 1931 
an Order was made enacting a reduction of 33 per cent, on the total payments 
due from the new owners for 1930. This provision leaves undisturbed the expro- 
priation price and the other financial arrangements and relates only to one veat. 
It is however be assumed that the same procedure will be followed, so long as 
the position of the new owners in regard to farming income does not improve ; on 
the other hand it will be only fair for them to pay a larger proportion of their 
debts as soon as the agricultural situation makes this possible. 


XII. — The agricultural situation after the agrarian reform, 

(a) Distribution of types of holding, 

No precise statistics exist on the distribution of land after the reform, and only 
approximate statements, based on the data available, can be made as to the changes 
thereby introduced into conditions of holding. About 1,112,000 cadastral joch 
changed hands as a consequence of the reform. According to the statistics referring 
to the end of 1928, when the reform was already being carried out, small holdings 
of less than 100 kat. joch, absorbed in all 8.3 million kat* joch, coriesponding to 
about 51.35 per cent, of the land as a whole. Taken by itself this figure would seem 
to indicate a somewhat low proportion of small holdings, but it has to be realised that 
there has been in fact a 16 per cent, increase in the area devoted to small holdings. 
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This would, come out more clearly if it were not, so to speak, masked by the fact 
that the proportion of small holdings had been reduced as a result of the territorial 
changes made under the Peace Treaty, and this low^ered percentage had first to be 
readjusted before the efiect of any increase could be observed. 

The increase in the small holdings took place at the expense of the large farms, 
the total area of which ^as thereby reduced by 150,000 kat. joch, and remained at 
4,960,000 kat. joch, or 30,4 per cent, of th^ whole lands. Thus 2,900,000 kat. 
joch remained over for the medium sized holdings between 100 and 1000 kat. joch. ; 
or 18.2 per cent. 

The proportionate division of the arable land between the classes of holdings 
is approximately : on the small holdings, 64.3 per cent., on the medimn-sized, 15.3 
per cent, and on the large holdings, 21.4 per cent. 

Important changes have been effected by the reform in respect to the tied lands 
as ^hown in the following table : 

Extent in thousands of kat, joch m 
1929 1930 


Public lands 220.1 -234.6 

Owned by the communes 662.1 713-7 

Owned by schools and other institutions . 202.6 ^83*7 

Ecclesiastical property 90S 6 

Entailed property 1. 102.1 832.5 

Property under communal farming .... 652.3 768.4 

Property of share companies 150-3 ^37*5 


3,898.1 3.785-1 


At first sight the reduction in the tied property seems to be insignificant : 113,000 
kat. joch or 3.8 per cent, of the former extent. The various kinds of tied property 
enumerated above cannot however be treated alike, as from the point of view of a 
social agrarian policA" they must be quite differently judged. The public lands 
cotisist partly of model farms and stud farms, partly of smaller parcels attached 
to agricultural schools, etc. Land belonging to the communes is either in the form 
of small tenancies held b} humble people, or it is communal grazing land, or it 
forms the supplement in kind to the salary of certain officials emplo3"ed by the com- 
mune. In this last case it is again a question of small parcels wwked for the most 
part b^' tenants of the peasant class. The lands under communal farming are usually 
greazing lands or woodland and the rights of usufruct ordinaril}" attaching to land 
of this character are enjoyed by the members who are naturally either humble people 
or peasant-farmers. Hence there remain as forms of tied property that can undergo 
reductioD for the purposes of agrarian policy, ecclesiastical property, entailed lands 
and property of share companies. The total area of these in jc 921 was 2,161,000 kat. 
joch, while in 1929 it ’was 1,885,000 kat. joch, equivalent to a reduction of 13 per 
cent. Against this must be set, in regard to the useful types of tied property, an 
increase of nearly 13 per cent. The much disputed entails have diminished by 
270,000 kat. joch, or 24.5 per cent., so that 5.1 per cent, of the total area remain© 
in their possession, but only 3.5 per cent, of the arable lands. In all 8.5 per cent* 
of the arable land belongs to the ecclesiastical and entailed lands, that is, to the most 
disputed forms of tied property. Land in the passession of share companies, in. 
spite of the unrestricted possibilities of expropriation (see page. 349), has nader^me 
reduction only in a limited degree because in recent years in consequence of the 
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indebtedness much land was sold by public auction and passed into the possession 
of creditor banks. 

A decided improvement in conditions has been the increase in small tenancies 
which has been one result of the reform : the area so held has been increased by 
157,000 kat. joch, or an addition of about 43 per cent. 

Approximately 407,000 human beings have experienced the benefits of the 
reform, taking the agricultural lands only in the narrower sense ; hence more than 
every fifth person is gainfully emplo^^ed in agriculture. A clearer idea is obtained, 
if the 482,000 homesteads which are the result of the reform are taken into consi- 
deration. 


(b) Production 

In the subsequent account of the conditions of Hungarian agriculture it must 
always be kept in view that a definite causal connection between land reform ,^nd 
the present position cannot be proved since during the same period other changes 
of importance have taken place which might equally have affected the situation, 
whether acting in the same direction as the reform or in an opposite one. Any com- 
parison made between past and present output may thus be regarded as changes 
which have come about during the time of the execution of the reform, but never as 
a consequence of it. 

Comparison of the average crops over the whole arable area, 

in quintals per hectare 

Average for lO^g (i) 

1921-25 


Wheat 12.0 13.0 

Hye 10.6 12.2 

Barley 10.9 14.3 

Oats 10,4 13.6 

Potatoes . 59.9 76.6 

Maize 15. i 16.0 

Sugarbeet 182.9 203.4 


(i) A. year of record crops. 

Although the year 1929 was a more favourable season for root crops than usual 
a rise in the crop averages can be established independently of that fact. It appears 
however from other statistical data that this rise is less nodceable in respect of 
small holdings. 

Up to 1929 the use of artificial fertilisers constantly increased, especially on 
the small holdings, as the result of State encouragement, large sums being allocated 
so that the small farmers might obtain artificial fertilisers on special terms of pre- 
ference. On discontinuance of these grants and with the difficult position of agri- 
culture a diminution in the use of these fertilisers resulted. The area to which 


fertilisers were applied was in 1927 in percentage of the whole arable area 

as follows 

Farm manure 

Chemical 

Total 



fertilisers 


Holdings under 20 kat. joch . . 

25 

1-3 

26.5 

» between 20 and 100 kat. joch 

Z1.3 

4.1 

25.4 

)) between 100 and 100 kat, joch 

19-5 

137 

33-2 

)) over 100 and 1000 kat. joch . 

19.7 

19.7 

39 -^ 
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The State also allocated large sums for suppMng selected seeds to small 
lioldings. There is an increasing recognition of the importance of seed which is 
completely pure, e\ddenced by the growing number of the investigations carried 
otrt on the State seed testing stations. 

As regards emplo^^ment of machines there seems to be no special progress. 
The number of tractors has risen since 1922 from 1000 to 6000, but lately there has 
been a slackening in this respect also. There has been a reduction in the num- 
ber of threshing machines since 1924. At present no attempt is being made to sub- 
stitute machine labour for human, the idea being to avoid any swelling of the 
unemplo3"ment that exists. The farm machine indust r\^ is much developed in 
Hungary ; in 1929 the values were for imports, 6,039 thousand pengos, for exports 
15,547 thousand pengos, showing thus a very considerable export surplus. 

There was an increase in land improvements (drainage and irrigation) up to 
1 92 8, and a decline in the following ^^ears ; on the othei hand operations of stream 
regulation were still on the increase in 1929. One of the great problems of Himgaxy' 
consists in the alkali land which extend over an area of 1,500,000 kat. joch (l). 

The most interesting question with reference to the agrarian reform is perhaps 
whether or to what extent the present relation of the different branches offarable 


farming has altered. The proportion of the crops to 
follows : 

19-5 1926 

the whole arable 

igjT 192S 

area ^ 

1929 

Wrheat, rye, barle}’ .... 

49.0 

50-7 



495 

Maize 

Potatoes, sugar-beet and fod- 

20 9 

20.6 

20.3 

20.0 

21.0 

der beet 

Rapeseed, tobacco, hemp. 

8.4 

S.o 

S.i 

S.2 

8.8 

flax 

Fodder maize and other for- 

I.O 

0.9 

I.O 

0.9 

0.8 

age crops 

12.0 

II. 0 

II. 0 

10. 8 

10.4 

Vegetables 

0,2 

0.2 

0.3 

0-3 

0*3 


No important changes appear. There is equalh" little modification as regards 
the types of crop grown under the various heads. 

An increase is noticeable in the output of industries engaged in transforma- 
tion of agricultural products. The yearh’ outputs in thousands of hectolitres, 
or in quintals, are as follows : 



1925 

1926 

1927 

192S 

1929 

Beer 

612 

454 

690 

671 

601 

Spirit 

279 

320 

354 

417 

377 

Sugar 

2,026 

1.663 

3 :. 75 o 

1,867 

2,200 

Tobacco, prepara- 
tions of . . . . 

79 

112 


118 

120 

Milled products . 

12,948 

12,642 

13.214 

14.323 

:c5.o65 


(i) The return of the alkaline lands of Hungary was made in 1927. The total area of alkahne 
lands according to this return may be estimated at about 1,300,000 kat. joch, including So<?,ooo cbnafegt- 
ing of compact clay, poor in calcareous substances and 500,000 consisting of soda and basic carbonate. 
Baring the years 1928-29-30, the State ■Department for the improvement of alkaline lands has rmpro\^ 
10,000 kat. jogh of clayey soils poor in calcareous sabstances by adding Ihne, The improvement of 
the soils formed by the basic carbonate is the subject of investigations and enquiries taade on a' feiCPge 
scale 
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I^or the dairy enterprises an increase is also to be noted, indicating intensi- 
fication. 

There has been no essential change in the organisation of labour since the war . 
Wages remain below pre-war level although they have not fallen so much as prices 
of products and they represent for agricultural economy a much heavier burden than 
before* There is much unemployment especially within the last two years. The 
general opinion, w^hich cannot how^ever be preciseh" substantiated, is that the re- 
form has diminished the openings for work. 

(c) Production Costs. 

(aa) The Indebtedness. — In any account of the organisation of agricultural 
credit in Hungary a distinction must be made betw^een mortgage and personal 
credit. The mortgage credit needs of the small holding are met in the first instance 
by the savings banks and the provincial banks and secondly by co-operative mort- 
gage credit institutions and co-operative credit associations, or by the Central Union 
of these. In the case of the large farm similar requirements are met first by 
the mortgage credit institutions and the large banks of the capital, and secondly 
by the pravincial financial institutes. 

The personal credit of the small holder is mainly protdded by the co-operative 
societies ; these cannot how^ever cover the wdole requirement, so that the other 
financial institutions are largely called upon. The medium-sized and large property 
also have their owm co-operative credit societies, but in spite of that, credit is mainly 
obtained from the sa\dngs banks. The most usual form of personal credit for the 
small holder also is still the bill of exchange, although an effort is bemg made in the 
case of the co-operative societies to return as far as possible to the loan on promissory 
note. The State supplies the co-operative societies with considerable capital, its 
object being to facilitate the supply of necessar3' credit to the small holding and in 
particular to the small holding w^hich has been created by the reform. The Central 
Co-operative Credit Union also makes every effort to collect capital. 

Although there is continued improvement in the capital assets of the co-operative 
credit societies the position is still far from satisfactory. 

According to a farm statistical return made in 1927, w^hich how^ever referred 
only to a certain number of farms taken as t}'pical, the following wms the position 
as regards agricultural indebtedness : 

Uona* tern Short term I Chattel 


I/oatis 


Holdings 

Indebted- 1 
ness j 

Interest ^ 
charges 

Rate 

of 

interest 

, Indebtcd- 
1 ness 

Interest ! 
1 charges 

Rate 

of 

interest 

[ Indebted- Interest 
ness ! charges 

j 

kate 

of 

! interest 

pengos per hat. joch i 

: pengOs'per kat. joch j 

; pengos per kat. joch 

Small . . . 

58.37 

5SS 

10.0 

22.89 1 

2.95 

12,88 

! 

1 

Medium . . . 

52.5S , 

4.62 

8.78 

41.59 j 

4.32 1 

10.38 

5.23 1 0.49 

9.3 

Large .... 

29 66 . 

2 85 

9 64 

1 11.97 i 

1.02 ' 

8.52 

2.70 ‘ 0.16 

, 16.59 


Since 1927 the situation has become decidedly aggravated, hater figures 
relate only to mortgage loans. These amounted at the end of 1928 to 843 million 
pengos, and at the end of 1929 to 1,328 million pengos. Although the increase is 
in part due to the circumstance that personal debts were converted into mortgage 
debts, this factor is only a small one and some anxiety must be felt on account of 
the rapid growth of indebtedness. 
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The total mortgage indebtedness (apart from loans and other liabilities) was ; 
in 1928, i,r6o million pengos, and in 1929, 1,541 million pengds. 

Of these sums . 

203 per cent were realised by joint stock banks and savings banks, 

25.7 per cent were realised by land mortgage credit co-operative societies , 
54.0 per cent were realised by co-operative credit societies. 

It may be seen from the statistics of indebtedness that « although a smaller frac- 
tion (32. 8 per cent.) of the whole area of small holdings is encumbered than of the 
medium-sized holdings (35.6 per cent.) or of the large holdings (42.9 per cent.), yet 
in every other respect the indebtedness of the small holding, and ui particular that 
of the holding less than 50 kat. joch, is the rnost serious of all, viz. : 

1. Of the total tndehtedness 59.3 per cent, falls on the holdings under 50 kat. 
joch and 64.5 per cent, on the holdings under 100 kat joch ; on the other hand the 
proportion of the former in the total area is onh" 46.0 per cent., and of the latter 
only 51 I per cent 

2. The larger the size group of the holdings, the smaller is the indebtedness 
calculated on the average per kat. joch ; the indebtedness in the case of the small 
holding is thus nearly double that of the large holding ; that is to say, on every kat. 


joch of the encumbered areas there fall in mortgage charges : 

in the case of the small holding under 50 kat. joch .... about 375 pengos 

small holding between 50 and 100 joch. . >> 271 

» » medium-sized holding » 234 » 

)) large sized holding 143 « 


Taking the average of all the size categories together there fall on ever}’’ kat. 
joch of the encumbered areas 262 pengos in mortgage charges ; this corresponds at 
the present (1929) prices of land to a 40 per cent, charge on an average, consequently 
the encumbered part of the small holding was in 1929 burdened to the extent of 
more than half its value. 

3. On an average 77.2 per cent, of the indebtedness consists in loans. Of 
these the loans repayable in instalments naturally represent the form of indebtedness 
less burdensome in comparison. The position was as follows : 


in the case of small holdings under 50 kat. joch . . 11.4 per cent. 

)) » » small holdings between 50 and 100 . 20,9 w » 

}) » )> medium-sized holdings 29.9 » 

» )) » large holdings 46.0 » 


respectively represented the proportion of loans repayable by instalments. 

(bb) Prices of Manufactured Products, — ■ The price-index of the agricultural 
products, including live stock products, fell during 1930 from 130 to 97 ; on the 
other hand there fell during the same time the index of : 

Groceries from 147 to 138 ; products of the milling and sugar industries 
from no to 103 ; products of other industries from 139 to 137. 

From these data it is easy to arrive at a conclusion as to the price situation of 
the manufactured commodities required for agricultural production, 

(cc) Wages of Labour, — The unsatisfactory conditions in regard to farming 
income on the one handrand the large over supply of labour on the other have a 
depressing effect upon wages. Wages have been ; 


— Eg , 12 
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Witliout board : 
vSpring . . . 
Summer . . . 
Autumn . . . 
Winter . . . 
With board : 
Spring. . . . 
Summer . . . 
Autumn . . . 
Winter . . . 


Male 

female 

'workers 

•n orkers 

2.86 

2.12 

4*37 

3-17 

3.20 

2.31 

2.34 

I 86 

2.13 

X.52 

34S 

2.37 

2.42 

I 73 

1.77 

I 19 


(dd) Marketing and Price Conditions. — As already stated no noticeable changes 
have been effected by the agrarian reform in the kinds of crops under cultivation 
or the branches of farming followed. The main product remains as before wheat, 
alike for the small holder as for the large holding. Ko data are available as to the 
proportion coming on the market of the production of the various size-groups of 
small holdings. The general opinion is that holdings under 2okat. joch produce 
only for family consumption, the other larger holdings also for the market. 

It is also difficult to state how far the reform has had an influence on external 
trade. This is the less possible to estimate, as during the post-war years before the 
reform a marked influence was exercised on the export and import trade by inflation, 
a factor the effect of which it is not easy to measure and which disturbs the comparison 
with present day conditions. The figures for 1913 as more normal serve as a better 
basis, and are accordingly shown here side by side with the figures for the year 
subsequent to the reform : 


Exports. 



1913 

1925 

1926 

1925^ 

192S 

1929 

hive stock products 

1,088 

641 

in 1000 quintals 

761 565 

430 

471 

Cereals 

13,372 

7,381 

9,961 

7.772 

7,386 

11,087 

Root crops .... 

11,233 

9,905 

9,345 

7,693 

7,847 

12.532 

Fruit ...... 

117 

314 

2 II 

230 

264 

330 

Vegetables .... 

443 

508 

494 

307 

393 

631 

Vine products . . 

605 

30 

46 

70 

146 

389 

Total agricultural 
exports .... 

28,847 

19,896 

21,932 

17,886 

18,070 

27-519 


Apart from live stock products all other branches of agricultural export ha\'e 
regained the pre-war level. It must be remembered that the pre-war export was 
primarily directed to Austria which was then in a customs union with Hungary, 
while the export of the present time is made over tariff frontiers. Accordingly it 
is under more difficult conditions that the pre-war figures are reached, and in some 
cases surpassed to-day. The proportion of agriculture in tlie total export remained 
during the period nearly the same, the reason being that with the steady fall of 
export prices the increase in the quantities does not tell in the total values. 


Total value of the agricultural 

1913 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1938 

1939 

export in million pengos . 
Proportion of the agricultural 
export to the total export 

785 

623 

682 

604 

586 

770 

“ % 


73-4 

77.2 

74.8 

71.9 

74. 
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The most pressing question for Hungary is the marketing of its most important 
product, wheat. There are different schemes for the improvement of the situatiori 
in this respect, among which the introduction of a system of warehouses is one. Ail 
that has been done so far is that cereal producers obtain a paymient from the State 
of 3 pengos per quintal of rye. This pa^^ment ig made however not in cash but in 
warrants which may be used for payment of taxes. The disbursements for this 
purpose are covered in the budget by the flour tax, the increase in the dut^" on tea 
and coflee, as well as by the raising of postal charges. 

The price situation of agricultural products is shown by the following figures ; 



Wholesale trade index 



taking 1909-1913 

= 100 

Index of the 


agncultnral 

other 

agncultural 


products products 

price-scissors 

31 December 1925 .... 

TO7.2 

142. 1 

75-4 

31 December 1926 .... 

112,6 

137-0 

82.2 

31 December 1927 .... 

127.5 

140.3 

90.9 

31 December 1928 .... 

I2I.7 

139-^ 

87-5 

3T December 1929 .... 

103.4 

129.0 

80.2 

31 December 1930 .... 

S3 

II 4-5 

73-3 


Statistical material relating to farms on the basis of which the position as re- 
gards profit capacity might be established is available only for 1927 and only then 
for the large and medium-sized farm holdings. The income of the farms investigated 
was in weighted average 14.6 pengos per kat joch. This corresponded to an in- 
terest return of 1.24 per cent., if the sale value and not the yield value of the land 
is taken. Of the 82 farms under review 35 per cent, closed the year with a loss. 
Taking into account all that may be inferred from the data already given in respect 
to the situation of agriculture since 1927, the conclusion seems unfortunately well 
grounded that the position has since then changed essentially for the worse. 

On the other hand agriculture remains still the main source of the national 
income ; in 1929 the various contributions under this head were as follows : 1.97 
milliards pengos from arable cultivation and live stock farming,. 0.80 milliards vine- 
growing, 0.55 milliards from fruit and market garden produce, and 0.02 milliards 
representing forestry products. 

(d) Other Conditions, 

Subtracting from the total number of those who obtained land as a result of 
the agrarian reform, all those who obtained a dwelling house site only and those who 
were already landowners and only gained an extension of their property, there remain 
250,000 as the number of those who became thereby owners of small or very small 
holdings. In spite of this unemployment is very rife, and the number of the unem- 
ployed is estimated at 250,000 among whom there are of course some who are not 
entirely without means of livelihood, but during the farming season cannot earn 
enough, even with the subsidiary jobs that may occur, to keep themselves and their 
families during the winter. Unemployment insurance is in force in Hungary alike 
for agricultural as for industrial workers. Other branches of social insurance have 
been introduced to a more limited extent for agriculture than for industiy, but a 
general introduction of social insurance charges would probably press too heavily 
on agriculture in Hungary at the present time. 

Accident insurance is compulsory for farm .servants, for manual workers employ- 
ed on the farm and for persons engaged in handling farm machines. The benefits 
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of the State agricultural insurance fund are however extended, on a voluntary basis, 
to all the other categories of farm workers and to the small holders. The question 
of the further extension of compulsory insurance of farm workers has been for a 
long time under consideration. 

Thf^re is noticeable no marked emigration from the country into the towns, a 
fact which is fully intelligible since industry has at present no absorption capacity 
for workers. The opposite phenomenon however has not appeared, namely the 
return to the land as a consequence of the agrarian reform. 

Dr. K. iHRiO 

Professor of Economic Sciences at the 
Ri.yal Vmversitv of Hvngary Butapesl. 


CREDIT 

The International Agricultural Mortgage Credit Company ; General Scope and 

Organisation. 

I. — Initiation of the study of international agricultural credit. 

The idea of international agricultural credit took shape first in 1924, when, in 
view of a very considerable shortage in the grain harvests and the anxiety as to 
the serious consequences, not only economic but also social and political, that might 
result therefrom, the International Parliamentary Conference of Commerce urged the 
necessity of a joint interstate policy with the object of making advances to the agri- 
cultural countries of Central and Eastern Europe of the funds required by them foi 
the revival and intensification of their production. The question resolved itself 
into that of the possibHitt" of a transfer of capital from one group of States to an- 
other and it was clear that full consideration and study must first be given to the 
various aspects and factors in the problem, including the guarantees and the causes 
that were operating adversely to the circulation of money. The necessar}^ enquiry 
into all these factors was in 1926 entrusted to the International Institute of Agri- 
culture, as the body which by its constitution gave full assurance of impartiality, 
w^hile the sources of information at its command WDuld ensure an accurate fulfil- 
ment of the proposed enquiry (i). 


(i) The vanous stages in the %\ork accomphshed by the International Institute of Agriculture in this 
respect and the documentation on the object relating to the period 1925-29 are set out m the voliune en- 
titled “ Documentation relative an credit agricole intemationale ” published in 1030, In order to cnsuie 
a more complete investigation of the subject and to obtain the advantage of the opinion of the experts in 
agncultural credit, an Agricultural Credit Section was formed in the International vScieutific Council of 
the Institute and at the end of 1927 an international banking enquiry was instituted %vith the object of 
collecting the material fundamentally required in view of the projected organisation of an international 
service of agricultural credit. In this connection reference may be made to the publication ** Credit 
agricole international, Principaux resultats d’lme enciuete bancaire effectuee par Tlnstitut International 
d’Agnculture The terms of the problem were also set out in a “ Note sur le credit agricole interna- 
tional presented to the Conlerence, preparatoiy- to the Second World VTieat Conference, which w $ 
held m Rome on 26 March 1931. 

It may be noted that at this Conference the Institute was formally requested to continue its studies 
with reference to agricultural credit, and to endeavour to proniote the widespread organisation 
of short term credit, in view of the increasmglj- urgent demand for credits of this kind, as the result of 
the agricultural crisis and of the difficulties found in the marketing of products in many countries. 
With this object a meeting was arranged in Rome on 12 and 13 August 1931 to consider the formation 
of an International Bank of Agncultural Credit at w'hich the representatives of 20 European States were 
present. At this meeting there was a full discussion of three documents consisting of drafts of . an agree- 



It may be at once noted here that although the original anxieties were alla^'ed 
by the more abundant crops of 1925 and succeeding years, the idea of international 
agricultural credit was by no means abandoned ; on the other hand it attracted even 
greater attention and interest, in connection wth the credit needs due in part to 
the events of the years immediately following the \Yar, and in part to the economic 
crisis which began to make itself felt. 

The most insistent demand for credit came from the countries in which agrarian 
reform had been 'effected. In these countries the large class of small holders which 
had come into existence as the result of the breaking up of the large estates made an 
appeal for funds for the equipment and proper working of the new farms. Itw^as 
impossible to obtain the means required within the countries, where frequently 
the economic straits of the producing classes w^ere paralleled by the financial straits 
of the State. 

The far reaching and gradual process of specialisation and industrialisation of 
crops which constitutes one of the most salient features of modern production, the 
increasing application of the principles of agricultural chemistry together with the 
mechanisation of agriculture, rural electrification and in general the more scientific 
management and equipment of farms, which the severe competition has forced on 
farmers, are all factors which have contributed to the rerival of the demand for 
credits. 

WTien the world economic crisis due to causes mainly agricultural supervened, 
the problem became more complex in so far as in addition to the capital requirements 
for the needs already mentioned there has been a demand for funds to meet the fresh 
difficulties and requirements and in particular for changes in and adaptation of 
crop systems made necessar}- by the new price level and for organising the marketing 
of products on improved lines. 

It has in fact been increasingly realised that in the present acute phase of the 
crisis sound production is not enough that it is essential also to market advantageously, 
and that the principles of systematic and opportune marketing cannot be dissociat- 
ed from those of food cultivation methods. Hence have arisen a whole new series 
of credit needs, connected with the financing of sales and ha\dng reference to the 
building of warehouses, refrigeration plant, elevators, etc,, and to the organisation of 
advances on products, warrants, etc. Thus the credit demand for the maintenance 
of the processes of production is supplemented by similar demands for the support 
and financing of the distribu'^'ive process which was formerly regarded as of less im- 
portance. 

To conclude, after the war by a combination of circumstances the appeal for 
credit' on the part of the rural classes assumed new forms and developments that had 
not been anticipated. It is enough to note that in France, in order to meet the appli- 
cations for intermediate credit requiied for farm improvements, and for the exten- 
sion or repair of rural buildings, purchase of stock and farm machinery, it has been 
necessary to place at the disposal of the National Bank of Agricultural Credit {Catsse 
Nationale de Credit Agricole), in accordance with the law of 15 August 19^8, a new 
fund of 500 millions of francs. In Italy in the three years 1928 to 1930 the Nat- 
ional Consortium for Agricultural Improvement Credit received 8x2 applications for 
loans for rural buildings, land improvements, roads, irrigation plant, electric and 
otherwise, plantations, etc., amounting to a total of 1,507,099,554 liras. 

meat between Governments for tiie granting of specif exemptions and facilities, a constituent charter 
to be signed by national banks agreeing to become shareholders in the International Bank, and the terms 
of constitution of this Bank. The meeting was concluded by the signing of a final protocol approving the 
initiative taken by the Institute. 
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Agriculture, in fact, laas not obtained the sums required to meet its needs ; the 
reason for this is primaril}^ the inadequac}" of the funds at the disposal of the States 

— '^\^hich have none the less succeeded in establishing improved credit systems 

— and in the second place the fact that private capital is not easily found for agri- 
cultural investments which are not very remunerative. 

The position of the countries of Central and Eastern Europe is peculiar 13^ dif^ 
ficult, and will now be examined. 

II. — The specl-^le agpicueturae credit needs of the centh.\e and eastern 

EUROPEAN COUNTRIES. 

The outstanding fact that has brought about a new and very considerable need 
for agricultmral credit in this group of countries is the agrarian reform (i). This 
reform consists essentiall}" in the subdivision of large properties, belonging to the 
State, to public or ecclesiastical institutions, or to private persons, followed by the 
assignment of these lands under var^dng conditions in smaU lots to cultivators It 
is difficult to calculate precisel3^ the results of this movement, which is one of the most 
striking consequences of the profound upheaval that followed the war in the economic 
and social life of Europe. Not all the data necessary are at hand, and also at the 
present time and in some cormtries the movement is still in course. An idea of the 
extent of the reform may be gained if it is calculated quite roughly that there 
have already been subdivided and distributed more than To million hectares of land. 
Taking into consideration the agrarian revolution in Russia, where large private 
propert}^ has altogether disappeared, Latvia and Estonia where the reform was 
equalty radical, Lithuania and Rumania (2) where large private property is reduced 
to a proportion varying round 10 per cent, of the total arable area, Czechoslovakia 
and Yugoslavia, where large property' is equally' reduced, it may be said that the 
distribution of the landed property and the post-war agricultural and social struc- 
ture are very difierent in the countries of Eartern Europe from what they were 
before the war, and that the number of small holders has much increased. 
On a rough calculation this number may' be estimated at present as about three 
millions. It is easy^ to understand that this mass of small holders find themselves 
in serious difficulties. The cultivator has been, as it were, abruptly transformed 
into the farmer, but he is none the less for the most part without means and with- 
out any real agricultural training, and certainly not in a position to provide from 
his own resources equipment for his farm which requires working capital and capital 
for improvements. The technical and financial assistance provided by certain 
Governments has proved on the other hand quite inadequate. The serious results 
thereby^ entailed on the working and productivity of the farming enterprise can only' 
be rectified by the granting of credits suited to the different cases. 

This situation has been aggravated from 1929 onwards by the crisis of markets 
and consumption, which has made sale of products difficult, has created large stocks 
and caused indebtedness to increase very noticeably. According to recent investiga- 
tions, the debt burdening the agriculture of the States in question has been estimat- 
ed in dollars as follows : Bulgaria, 41 millions ; Estonia, 23 ; Yugoslavia, 73 ; Lat- 
via, 49 ; Poland, 251 ; Rumania 240 ; Hungary, 245. For these States taken to- 
gether, the total is thus over 900 million dollars of debts with varying periods of 


(1) The Agrarian Reform. — i. Austria — Fmland — Eatvia — ERhuania — Poland. Internationa 
Institute of Agncultnre, Rome 1930. 

(2) Petrini Emilio. The Agrarian Reform in Rumania. International Review of Agriculture, No. 3, 
March 1931, International Institute of Agriculture, Rome. 
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expiry, burdened, except in certain rare cases, with extremely high rates of interest. 
The debt per hectare of land under cultivation is 10.97 dollars in Bulgaria ; 8.12 
in Estonia ; 5.9 in Yugoslavia ; 14.71 in Lat\da ; 10.24 in Poland ; 14.02 in Rumania ; 
33.74 in Hungary. 

As regards interest, it will be sufficient to give some examples : 

In Poland, for short term credit, the Agricultural Bank of the State fixes a rate 
of 10 ^2 cent, for farmers. The rate fixed by private persons is usually excessive. 

For long term credit, the Agricultural Bank of the State, the Bank of National 
Economy and the Mortgage Credit Company fix a rate higher than 8 per cent. 

In Bulgaria the rates of interest for the difierent t^^es of agricultural credit 
are as follows : 

At the Agricultural Bank of Bulgaria : 

for personal loans against promissory' no+-es. 10 per cent, per annum 


for loans on 'warrants 10 » » )) 

for mortgage loans 12 » » » « 

for loans for improvements 10 » » » >> 

current accounts on warrants 10 » » » » 

)) on securities 10.5 » 


At ordinary banks, farmers usually pay an interest of from 15 to 16 per cent, 
and to private persons from 16 to 20 and even more. 

In Rumania the special agricultural credit institutes are inadequately provided 
'^’ith funds (i) and hence the farmer has been obliged to try to obtain on the open 
market the capital necessary for cultivation of lands, and succeeds in doing so 
from commercial banks by paying a rate of interest that fluctuates from 18 to 25 
per cent., from private persons at a rate of 20 per cent., and from their own suppliers. 
This last method is most burdensome, as the terms are usually usurious. In gen- 
eral, this credit is obtained under the form of an advance on growing crops, a form 
w’hich deprives the farmer of all freedom in marketing as well as of the greater part 
of the profit on the enterprise. . 

In Yugoslavia, the rates are from 9 to 12 per cent, in the region where the co- > 
operative movement is organised, and as much as 14 to 20 per cent, where there • 
is less development of co-operation. In the latter case, usury is not uncommon, ' 
and sometimes, when the different expenses connected with a loan are added to- 
gether, the result is a 50 per cent, charge. I 

In Latvia, the loans made to farmers by the State Land Bank and by the Bank j 
of Lat'^da are stated to be entirely inadequate ; the inadequacy of the funds at j 
disposal is attributed to the unduly slow accumulation of capital in the country | 
The absence of cheap credit is pronounced to be the most serious obstacle to any j 
measures for remedying the agricultural crisis. I 

In \new of the new and serious situation in which the countries referred to are | 
placed as regards the sale of their surplus agricultural products, the Agrarian Con- 
ferences of Warsaw and Bucarest, held in August and October 1931, recognised the 
urgency and advisability of providing in these countries a better organisation for 
the marketing of these products and in particular of cereals, and of setting up for 
the purpose special institutions for regulation and control of the export trade so as 


(i) JuvASA I>, : probltae da ci^t agricole ea Xouinanie. Paris, Uibrarie de Jurisprudence An- 

denne et Modeme, 193 S. 
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to meet as adequately as possible tbe requirements of the markets of the importing 
countries (i). 

By such a system gluts on the international market and consequent fall of priccb 
would be avoided. Clearly how^ever the essential condition for the carrying out 
of such a plan is that farmers should have sufficient funds to enable them to dis- 
tribute their sales over the year, instead of being compelled to concentrate their 
oferings on one limited period. Crop transformations though not always prac- 
ticable are in some cases indispensable, and usually require a generous employment 
of capital which in times of crisis must necessarily be obtained on credit. From en- 
(quiries on the subject recently made by experts (2) it appears essential to develop 
intermediate credit in certain countries where it is either not in use or only to a 
very limited extent. The essential purposes of intermediate credit include the ration- 
alisation of farm management and of methods of production, decrease of production 
costs, a more adequate organisation of sales and the improvement in the quality 
of products. 

Two forms of intermediate credit may be considered in relation to the concrete 
needs of the countries of Central and Eastern Europe. The former would include 
loans required for purchase of chemical fertilisers, selected seeds and various farm 
requisites, loans for the fattening of stock, for payment of wages, etc., in short 
all the expenditure to meet which the farmer is frequently obliged to sell his products 
at an unfavourable time and particularly immediately after the harvest. This 
t\q)e of credit, to be given for a period not less than g months and not more than id 
months, would do much not only to improve the situation of the cereal market, but 
also to increase the purchasing capacity of the rural producing classes by increasing 
the return from the sale of their products. 

The second form of intermediate credit contemplated would include loans for 
agricultural and land improvements, to be made for a period not exceeding a max- 
imum of 5 years ; such loans should be earmarked for : 

(a) the purchase of dead farm stock ; 

(b) purchase of live stock and in particular of breeding animals ; 

(c) repairs, alterations and enlargements of farm buildings and any impro^’e- 
ments the cost of which admits of speedy amortisation ; 

W) improvements relating to pools, vineyards, gardens, apiaries, etc. ; 

(e) land clearing operations ; 

(/) carrying out of certain agrarian operations, such as consolidation of par- 
cels. etc. ; 

(g) conversion of burdensome debt charges other than with credit institutions. 

{i) Among the meastires contemplated for meeting the crisis in agricultiire, and particularly in wheat 
growing, the outstanding one in the group of countries under review is that for the establishment of 
institutions for the rationalisation of prorluction and of exix)rtation of products and in particular of cereals. 
The programme of these institutions should include the study of markets, an information and publicity 
s^wioe, control of mer c ha n dise and of packing systems, huancing of the organisations which make pro- 
vision for direct porches from growers as well as for export business, financing of erection of warehouse? 
and silos. The seinstitutions however are hot to engage themselves in export operations, which should 
remain in the hands of already existing institutions, agricultural co-operative societies, rural banks, as- 
sociations of exporters, and in those of individual exporters. Institutes for the export of agricultural 
products were set up in Hungary and Poland in 1929, in Rumania and in Yugoslavia in 1030, while in 
Bulgaria there was established in Becember 1930 a Board for Purchase of Cereals for State Requirements, 
and in February 1931 an Institute for the export of the chief agricultural products was set up. For fuller 
details of these two last named organisations, see respectively the Inter 7 uit%oml Rev 4 esa of. Agriculture, 
Xo. 12, December 1930 and No. 4, April 1931. , 

(e) Meeting of Bxperts of Central and South-Bastem Burope, Warsaw, November 1930. T^Iemor- 
andum on the problem of intermediate credit. 
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It will be seen that the greater part of these loans are designed to improve tht: 
equipment of the farm and to rationalise its working and in short tend to bring about 
a more economic organisation of the undertaking. 

v 5 ince it is impossible in the majority of the Central and Eastern European 
countries for farmers to obtain intermediate credit for the purposes indicated, the}* 
have been obliged to have recourse to short term credit. Subsequently as they 
are not in a position to meet their liabilities within the fixed term they have been 
frequently under the necessity of contracting new loans at a rate w'hich is usually 
exorbitant and in this way their situation has become extremely precarious and 
difficult. It may" be added that it is precisely" at this stage in the crisis that it is 
frequently" most necessary- to proceed to investments, such as change in the cropping 
sy"stems and conversion of burdensome debt charges, calculated to effect the dimm- 
ution of expenditure on management wffiich will counterbalance the decline in the 
prices of products. 

As regards the majority of these coxmtries it has been recognised to be impos- 
sible to find an adequate national solution of the credit problem, and increasing 
stress has come to be laid on the advisability- of an international solution. 

As has been shown the technical bases for such a solution have already been 
supplied by the action of the International Institute of Agriculture. It remaiiied 
to provide for the more stricth" financial side, wffiich has been engaging the attention 
of a special sub-committee for agricultural credit of the Financial Committee of the 
Eeague of Nations. The International Institute of Agriculture was officially invited 
to take part in the w-ork of this specially appointed body. A close contact w-as main- 
tained with the Sub-Committee for Agricultural Credit of the Commission of Enquiry- 
for European Union, and a draft convention, constituent charter and statutes w'ere 
prepared for the establishment of an International Agricultural Mortgage Credit 
Company- (i). These documents have obtained the approval of the Council of the 
Eeagne of Nations and w-ere on 21 May" 1931 signed by representatives of the follow'- 
ing Governments : Belgium, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Estonia, France, Germany, 
Greece, Italy, Yugoslavia, Latvia, Luxemburg, Poland, Portugal, Rumania, Swit- 
zerland, Htmgary-. The Convention remained open for signature up to 30 September 
and in the interval the following countries also signed Austria, Denmark, Finland. 
Lithuania, Netherlands, Spain, Great Britain and Sweden. Ratification of the 
Convention on the part of the respective Parliaments is still required and should 
be made before 31 December 1931. 

The fundamental lines of the organisation of the new" Bank will now be de- 
scribed. 

III. — Organisation of thh International Agricultural Mortgage 

Credit Company. 

It will be opportune to recall the general position wihch led immediately to 
the consideratioit of the question. The attention of Governments was fiust drawm 
to the subject by- the Preliminary Conference with a View to Concerted. Economic 
Action. It was considered that the shortage of capital forms a serious hindrance 
to the development of commercial relations between industrial and : 

countries, and the Conference expressed the hope that a s^tisfactoiry < 

(I) lBtem£rttoaiaIAgyictnttu:^Horfcg9^Cre^t Compaiiy- 
by ibe Coun^ of the League of Nations an^ sigiied on May 21st, 1931, and other teicyatirf ^ 

LeagnO of Nations, 22 May 1931, Geneva. 
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be found in the better organisation of agricultural credit. On the other hand, the 
Financial Committee of the jCeague of Nations laid emphasis on the importance to 
industrial and agricultural States alike of alleviating the burdens which 'weigh on 
agricultural production in various countries. Further the Sub-Committee on Agri- 
cultural Credit of the Commission of Enquiry for European Union stated : 

that lack of capital was one of the major factors which prevented the agricul- 
turist from changing from those crops of which there is at present an excess to those 
the consumption of which was tending to increase. Moreover all measures aimed 
at raising the standard of living in those European countries w^here the standard is 
at present relativeh^ low’ must help to increase the demand for the higher value 
agricultural products, such as meat, milk, fruit, etc. The granting of credit, and more 
especially the granting of credit where rates of interest are now abnormally high, 
would therefore help, on the one hand, to bring about those changes in production 
and, on the other, that increase in demand which are alike necessary for a general 
improvement in agricultural conditions. They would also certainly have the ef- 
fect of increasing the purchasing pow'er of agriculturists, and parti cularl}" their 
demand for industrial products 

With these primary considerations as basis, the Financial Committee of the 
Ueague of Nations prepared the plan of the International Agricultural Mortgage 
Credit Company which took the form of the Convention already mentioned, open 
for signature b}^ all the European States Members of the Ueague. This Convention 
in fact assigned to the new^ organisation, which is placed under the auspices of the 
League of Nations and has its registered office at Geneva, a threefold fimction as 
follows : {a) to alleviate the burdens which weigh on agricultural production in 
various countries, (6) to diminish the working expenses which at present absorb too 
large a share of the profits, and {c) to increase the purchasing capacity of the agricuU 
turists. 

This international mortgage institute is constituted in the form of a limited 
liability company, since it is considered that it is desirable to adopt to the greatest 
possible extent a normal business procedure such as is familiar to the general public. 
The company will not however seek to make profits beyond what is necessary" 
to give an adequate return on the capital. It is primarily intended to be of a 
public utility company, designed to benefit agriculturists. 

The objects of this company are : 

1. To make long-term loans wdth amortisation, or medium-term loans with 
or without amortisation, to mortgage or agricultural credit companies or institu- 
tions which, either directly or through other companies having their registered of- 
fices in the same country, make loans upon first mortgages on immovable property 
which is the subject of agricultural cultivation or used for the purposes of such 
culti\'ation. 

2. To create and negotiate bonds, the sums repayable on which may not 
exceed the amount of the debts due from the national companies to the International 
Company, and secured by first mortgages registered in the name of the national 
companies, belonging to them or held by them as security. Only societies or mort- 
gage or agricultural credit institutions having their offices within the territory of Gov- 
ernments which are signatory to the Convention shall be empowered to receive loans. 

The Company is formed with a capital of 250 million gold Swiss francs, (the gold 
franc being equivalent to 6.290322580640 grammes of fine gold), divided into shares 
of 2500 francs, of which 10,000 shall be A shares, registered, and 90,000 B shares, 
either registered or bearer shares. At general meetings the holders of A shares shall 
have one vote per share, and the holders of B shares one vote for every fifteen shares, 
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but A and B shares carry equal rights in the division of profits and generally in 
any distribution of the company’s assets. 

Of the authorised capital a first block of 25 millions of francs will be issued im- 
mediately", representing the 10,000 A shares. These shares will be offered for sub- 
scriiDtion in each of the countries whose Governments are parties to the Convention, 
in proportion to the amount which each Government has respectively undertaken 
to contribute tow-ards the formation of a special reserve ” w^hich is described be- 
low. In each country a preference will be given to susbscriptions from mortgage 
or agricultural credit companies or institutions. In countries possessing legislation 
of a general character concerning the organisation of such companies or institutions, 
the preference will be given to such of these companies as have been authorised 
and constituted under the provisions of such legislation. 

The capital of the International Company may’ be invested : 

(i) As to not more than one-tenth, in the movable property’ and any’ immov- 
able property’ to be used for the establishment of the registered office of the company’ 
or required for the W’orking of its services ; 

{2) As to not more than one-third, by’ credits opened or loans granted, such 
credits or loans to be secured by’ fijst mortgages and accorded in conformity’ with the 
requirements of the Statutes. 

In order to guarantee the commitments undertaken by’ the International Com- 
pany’, there is in addition constituted a special reserve ” of 25 million gold Swdss 
francs (equivalent to 7,258,064.516 grammes of fine gold) by’ means of advances made 
by the contracting Governments, proportionate to the contributions made by them 
respectively to the budget of the Teague of Nations and repay’able, as will be seen, 
before any other distribution of profits. This sum will figure as a separate account, 
entitled Special Reserve Fund A formed with the advances of the Governments 
As and when the repayments are effected, equivalent amounts will be transferred 
from this account to another, entitled Special Reserve Fund B formed by’ the 
International Company ”, 

The International Company will deposit with the Bank for International Set- 
tlements, or other banks of high standing, designated by the Board, a sum equal to 
the advances which have been made by’ the Governments. In case of need, all or 
part of the sum so deposited may be withdrawn for the purpose of enabling the In- 
ternational Company to meet its commitments, on condition always that the amount 
of the deposit shall as soon as possible be re-established and that until this is done 
no distribution of profits may^ be made. The interest earned by the said deposit shall 
be paid to the Governments in proportion to the amounts which they have advanced 
and which have not been repaid. 

This special reserve fund constitutes an additional security for the holders 
of the bonds to be issued, a security^' which is regarded as essential for the success 
of the w’hole project. Experience in a number of countries has shown that the first 
y’ears of a mortgage credit company are usually^ the most difficult. If on the other 
hand a company has succeeded in working over a number of years and has been able 
to build up a substantial reserve as a guarantee for the bonds issued by it, a steady' 
development may in normal circumstances be expected, provided of course, that it 
is administered on sound business principles. The Government advances to the 
special reserve would have the effect of providing such a reserve at, the outset and 
of assuring to the holders of the bonds an additional security, which it would other- 
wise take many years to establish. In addition, the fact of Governments supplying 
the necessary funds for this purpose is in itself likely to have a favourable effect on 
the financial markets and to inspire public confidence. 
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The Company is empowered to issue bonds, registered and bearer bonds, tip to 
a total amount not exceeding ten times the total amount of the paid up capital and 
the special reserve. However, on the basis of the authorised capital (250 million 
gold Swiss francs) and as and when this is actually paid up, as also on the basis of 
the special reserve (25 million Swuss francs), the 'Bank will be enabled to increase 
the issue of bonds up to a maximum of 2,750,000,000 gold Swiss francs. Pending 
their final emplo\mient the sums derived from the issue of the bonds will remain on 
deposit with banks of the highest standing, or will be temporarily invested iir 
short term securities of the highest character. 

With the funds at its disposal the International Company will accord the na- 
tional companies approved by the Board loans repayable by annual amortisation 
within not more than thirty years. The national companies, in their turn, must 
formalh" undertake to use the sums lent to them exclusively for loans secured by 
first mortgages on real property, w^hether built on or not, situated in the country 
in w’hich the national compan}" has its registered office and forming part of an agricul- 
tural undertaking or utilised for such an undertaing. vSiich loans may not exceed 
50 per cent of the estimated value of the property ofiered as securit}". 

The Board of the International Company fixes all the terms of the loans made 
by the Company to the national companies, including the rate of interest , and the 
annual amount and duration of the amortisation. The loans thus obtained will be 
represented by bonds — expressed in a currency having a parity with gold fixed by 
law — which will be issued by the national companies, and consigned in accordance 
with the conditions agreed upon, to the International Company. 

The Company may require that the Governments of countries whose national 
companies desire to obtain loans through the Company take particular legislative 
measures for the purpose of rendering more effective the mortgage security. In some 
cases in consequence of some incompleteness in the legislation relating to mort- 
gages or for some other reason, sudSicient guarantees may not be forthcoming. The 
Company may then also require as a condition for the granting of a loan to a national 
company — when it considers that sufficient security is not enjoyed by mortgagees 
in the country wkere the national company operates — that the Government of 
that country shall guarantee the ser\dce of the bonds given by the national company 
in respect of the loans . 

It is at the same time considered to be highl3' desirable that legislation relating 
to the mortgaging of property and to the foreclosure of existing mortgages should 
he perfected as rapidl}^ as possible in all those countries in which it is at present de- 
fective, and accordingly there was annexed to the documents submitted to the 
Council a set of principles relating to this subject which it is hoped may be accepted 
as a basis of legislative reform in a number of European countries. It is rightly 
felt that the execution of these reforms would do much to facilitate the granting 
of credits to agriculturists and thus to lower the rate at which they can borrow’. 
SpeaMfig generally, the Company has always the right to refuse an application for 
a loan. 

The Board will appoint representatives to examine and supervise the operations 
of the national companies ; the companies must xmdertake to facilitate the exercise 
of their duties by these representatives. The Board may also require national 
companies which obtain loans from it to create within their organisation a special 
department for business transacted wdth the International Company, such section 
to have its own capital not subject to the claims of other creditors of the national 
compan^^. 

The maximum margin between the rate of interest at which a national company 



borrows from the International Company and the rate at which the national com- 
pany in its turn lends out the sums thus received mil be determined by agreement 
between the national company and the International Compan}’. Every effort, 
it is added, will be made to make loans to agriculturists at the lowest rates con- 
sistent with, the essential object of the International Company. 

As regards the special credit requirements of the countries of Central and 
Eastern Europe referred to under heading II of this article the Company is also 
empowered to make medium term loans to national companies with or without 
amortisation. The rules above indicated and the other rules contained in Chapter \T 
of the Statutes apply to these loans in so far as they are compatible with their 
nature. 

The management of the International Company Will be vested in a Board 
composed of iS members * the President and Vice-President will be appointed by 
the Council of the Eeague of Nations ; tw'o other members will be appointed, one by 
the Permanent Committee of the International Institute of Agriculture , and the 
other — selected for his special competence in finance — by the Bank for Interna- 
tional Settlements. If these institutions renounce their right of appointment, these 
appointments will be made by the Council of the League of Nations. Nine mem- 
bers will be appointed, for the first term of office, b^^ the Organisation Committee 
appointed b}^ the Council of the League of Nations w^hich is to take all steps 
required for the first issue of shares of the International Company, for its organis- 
ation and preparation for its operations. Subsequent appointments will be made 
by the general meeting ; only one ballot will be held , each vote to w^hich a share- 
holder is entitled may be given for one candidate only ; the nine persons obtaining 
the greatest number of votes will be declared elected. These nine members of the 
Board must be chosen from among governors, vice-governors, presidents, \nce-pre- 
sidents or representatives of land, mortgage or agricultiual credit companies or 
institutions, or from among persons having special knowledge and experience of 
banking and credit. The other five members of the Board will be appointed by 
an absolute majority of the directors already appointed in the manner indicated, 
the general interests of the Company' being kept in view and in particular the 
necessity of encouraging the participation of the chief financial markets in the 
placing of the company’s bonds. 

The Board thus constituted will, it is beheved, adequately represent the differ- 
ent interests concerned and the method of appointment will preclude the risk of 
the general control falling into the hands of particular interests. 

The annual net profits — after making such appropriations and amortisations 
as have been decided by the Board, and after re-establishing, if necessary, the special 
reserve fund B, so as to prevent the sum total of the special reserve funds A and B ; 
from being inferior at any time to 25 million gold Swiss francs — will be distributed j 
as follow^s ; | 

(a) five per cent, of such net profits shall be paid to a resen^e fund called j 

the “ legal reserve fund until that fund reaches an amount equal in value to 10 
per cent, of the capital issued ; 1 

(b) thereafter, such net profits shall be applied to the pa^unent of a dividend 
of 6 per cent, per annum on the amount of the paid up capital of the International 
Company ; this dividend shall be cumulative in the sense that the shareholder shall 
be entitled to payment of arrears of dividend before any other distribution of 
profits ; 

(c) from the residue, 75 per cent, shall be allocated to the Governments, 
that is to say, 70 per cent, shall be applied to repayment of the advances made by 
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them for the formation of the special reserve as described above^ and 5 per cent be 
paid as bonus in respect of these advances. 

After the advances of the Governments have been completely repaid, the said 75 
per cent, of the profits shall be carried to the special reserve fund B or to optional 
reserves proposed by the Board and approved by the general meeting. The balance 
of 25 per cent, shall either be used for distribution to the shareholders of a supple- 
mentary non-cumulative dividend or paid into the reserves or carried forward. 
The supplementary non-cumulative dividend which may thus be distributed shall 
be limited to 4 per cent, until the advances of the Governments have been entirely 
repaid, and thereafter to 6 per cent. 

The Board may decide that the portion of the profits available for a non- 
cumulative supplementary dimdend shall be held over during the whole year and 
carried to a special dividend reser\^e fimd for the purpose of assuring payment of 
the 6 per cent, cumulative dimdend or for subsequent distribution as dividend 
among the shareholders. 

It should be noted in conclusion that the Convention by which the new Banh is 
called into existence not only affirms its corporate character as based on the consti- 
tution and ensures to it the special financial assistance of the contracting States, but 
also provides that by special concession on the part of the Governments the Inter- 
national Company, its property and assets, and all remittances coming from or 
going to the territor}” of a contracting Government and resulting from transactions 
carried out by it in the normal course of its business, shall be exempt from any mea- 
sure such as requisition, confiscation, prohibition or restriction of an}^ kind ; cer- 
tain fiscal exemptions are also contemplated under the Convention, to be based on 
the four following principles : 

(^?) that the country in which the Company has its seat shall not derive any 
fiscal benefit from the fact of having been chosen as the seat ; 

( 5 ) that necessar}" measures shall be taken in all coxmtries in which the Com- 
pany conducts its business to avoid double taxation which might result from the 
fact that its business is in fact transacted in several countries ; 

(c) that the essential object of the Company being to reduce, as far as pos- 
sible, the rate of interest on loans to agriculturists, the coxmtries in which those 
loans are effected should impose no fiscal charges either on the loans granted or on 
the sermce of those loans, it being left optional for the Governments to accept 
or not this principle ; 

(d) that the Governments may collect internal taxes, charges and duties 
on the persons residing in their territory and on the securities subscribed or cir- 
culating in their territory, subject, however to no obhgation being placed on the com- 
pany, except as regards stamp duties payable in cash on the issue of shares or bonds 
placed in the territory. 

It is evident that the legal and fiscal privileges prescribed by the Convention 
and by the Constituent Charter will tend to facilitate to the utmost the whole work- 
ing of the International Company. It is not too much to prophesy that the new 
Bank, in virtue of the special support of the contracting States, the privileges it 
enjoys and the system of guarantees and reserves that has been adopted, will be 
in a position to supply capital at a lower rate than that usually charged by the 
credit institutions of the participating countries. 


G, COSTANZO. 
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FARM ECONOMICS 

♦ 


Problems of the Live Stock Industry in South and East Africa. 

Union of South Africa. 

General Position. — In semi-arid regions, the animal industry should be the major 
enterprise. This is a principle the truth of which has only lately begun to be 
recognised in respect of South Africa. - 

The tradition of the cattle farming industr}-^ in South Africa dating back much 
before the da3"s of the Union has been towards the production of a hard}' type 
suitable for the traction and transport purposes of the counti} , and able to use a 
natural pasturage of legions uhich are largeh semi-arid in character. Even at 
present when mechanical traction for farm purposes has been introduced into al- 
most all countries developed b}' Europeans, the draught or “ trek ’'ox is still em- 
plo^^ed in man}' parts of South Africa, and it is maintained and probably justh' 
that its use is more economic than that of the farm machine owing to the long 
distances which separate most farms from an}' town or repairing shop, and also 
to the uneven and stony nature of much of the land under cultivation. 

Hence the t}'pical cattle of the coimtry were hardy, muscular, disease-resisting, 
but on the whole undersized and lean. Some herd improvement w'as effected by 
the Dutch East Indian Company by means or some crossing of the Afrikander ” 
wuth Holstein-Frieslands, etc., with the result that dairy breeds were developed. 
From 1870 onwards beef-breeds have also been imported, and in the building up 
of the beef-breeds in the ranching areas the hardiness and greater disease resistance 
of the indigenous cattle have proved of great value. 

The introduction of improved breeds has not however been accompanied by ad- 
equate production or provision of the necessary supplementary feedstuffs in the form of 
forage crops or otherwise. Any provision that has been made tends to be absorbed 
by the dairy herds. In addition, the Union is greatly overstocked. The total head 01 
cattle in the Union, according to the live stock census taken in 1929, amount to more 
than 10.5 millions. Of these about half are owned by native farmers, and, while for the 
reason already given, viz., poverty of the feeding, the quality of the beef cattle 
remains poor even among European ow^ned stock, that of the native owmed cattle is 
even worse , This is largely due to the fact that until quite lately it has not been custom- 
ary for the African to regard his cattle as foodproducers or as possessing commercial 
value. They are kept, natiually, as draught animals, but primarily looked upon as a 
sign of social prestige and as a form of wealth used almost exclusively for the purchase 
of wrives. So poor is the condition to w^hich these native owned cattle may be re- 
duced that it is quite common in the native reserves to find that the spring plough- 
ing is deferred, long after the ground is ready, till the enfeebled cattle have regained 
their strength on the new grass. 

Taking South Africa as a wUole, it is an admitted fact that out of the ten and a 
half millions of cattle, a very large proportion are of no breed and are scarcely more 
than consumers of fodder. About two million are employed as draught oxen by Euro- 
pean farmers; the number of dairy cattle of satisfactory is difacult to estim- 
ate but may be about two and a half million. The remainder whether European 
owned or native owned are very largely maintained merely as the result of habit 
and tradition. Even if these immense numbers were in excellent beef condition, 
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they would be far in excess of the internal beef requirements of a country of which 
the total European population is only about two milhons while the six million or 
so Africans chiefl}" subsist at present on maize meal and Kaffir corn. 

Beef-caitle industry. — The natural solution of the difficulties of the Union 
stock farmer is the development of a beef export trade, and in fact a ffiirly flourish- 
ing export of beef to Europe was in existence during the years IQIS This 

however dvdndled owing to the inferior quality of the product and the increasing 
international competition. The present position is that live stock impiovement 
by means of breeding, supplementary feeding and range or pasture management 
is the first essential, while, to quote the Report of the Secretary of Agriculture for 
1930, a general movement among farmers towards improvement cannot be ex- 
pected unless there is a reasonable certainty of remunerative marketing ’h Hence 
the expansion of marketing facilities, including all possible provision of cold storage, 
must proceed simultaneously with the development of the industry. The keen 
interest taken by the Union Government in this matter was strikingly evidenced 
b\ the Government mission of enquiry sent to Argentina in 1928 for the express 
piuposes of investigation of the methods pursued in the live stock industry and in 
the export trade. This was followed by the establishment of a separate Division 
of Animal Industry in the Department of Agriculture, while active propaganda as 
regards methods of animal feeding have been carried on recenth by the Division 
of Agricultural Education and Extension (i). In addition mention sIkuiUI be made 
of a Cattle Improvement Bill introduced in the latter half of 1930, but posl])oned. 
The chief provisions were : sale of slaughter cattle on live weight basis ; prcK'lamation 
of certain determined cattle improvement areas ; introduction of a levy to be used 
inter alia for the encouragement of export of beef and beef cattle. Although this 
measure did not obtain the required support, it indicates the general trend of 
Government policy. Public attention is undoubted^ being increasingly directed 
towards a solution of the problem in its double aspect, of live stock improvement 
and of development of markets, and some progress is being made in the direction 
of organisation of cattle owners for herd improvement by breeding and feeding. 
To quote a recent press opinion : “ An organisation is required wliich would em- 
brace all cattle owners and would be sub-divided into dairr and meat interests — in 
many respects inseparable — an organisation in which the various cal tie breed 
societies would take an active and prominent part ; one which would narrow the ga]) 
'between the prices received by the producers of meat (including dair> prodticts) 
and those paid by the consumers, eliminating many redundant middlemen, and 
breaking ‘ rings ' which interfere with the proper functioning of the law of supply 
and demand. Such an organisation would strive to ‘ scrap the scrub and would 
institute a widespread syteni of selling by weight and grading” (2). 

The Bee] export trade. — Beef exports from the Union for the year ending 
30 Jime 1930 amounted to a total of 115,089 cwt., aboiit 150,000 cwt. being also 
exported through Union ports from Rhodesia and other adjoining territories. The 
total value of the Union exports of all kinds for this same year was a little under 

(1) The part taken by the kand and Agricultural liank of South Africa in promotmg live stock 
improvement is also of importance. Grants are made both in money and in the form of pure bred 
stock to the co-operative live stock societies Also as an outcome of measures for relief of drought dis- 
tress, the formation of the so-called “ Special I^ive Stock Societies ” was encouraged. These consist of 
small groups of farmers in drought areas who receive grants in the form of ordinary live stock, including 
dai3rj^ cows. These grants have been found especially useful in the case of farmers who formerly 
coniuiLid themselves to maize farming and suffered heavy losses from drought. 

(2) The South African Farmers' Advocate XXVJII, No. i, Bloemfontein. September 1931. 



£420,000, wlaich represents an increase of £157,500 on the values of the previous 
year. The total of nearly £420,000 included a small export of live cattle to England,, 
which attracted a good deal of attention. Opinions vary as to the possibility’ and 
advisability of developing this form of export. Even its advocates express them- 
selves in somewhat guarded terms - '' Provided animals of the desired age, weight 
and quality are assembled and provided the cost of raising them has been kept 
low by veld feeding until a month or so before shipment, when cheap maize 
could form a considerable proportion of the finishing ration, the prospects of develop- 
ing a lucrative trade in export of live cattle at certain periods of the year are 
encouraging'' (i). 

On the other hand the course recommended by the Department of Agriculture 
is that of concentrating on chilled carcasses, and this view was recently voiced by 
the Acting isecretar}?' for i\.griculture at the Conference convened by the South 
African Agricultural Union in Bloemfontein in August 1931 to consider the meat 
industry- and its problems. It is generally agrred that the first problem is the 
remunerative production of a commodity suitable for the overseas market, and 
the second the better organisation of marketing in the Union and overseas. 

As regards improved feeding there is an increasing body of opinion in favour 
of utilising a much larger proportion than heretofore of the Union maize crop as 
slock feed, and the practice of utilising or selling maize for this purpose is 
becoming more general The maintenance of the maize export, as being by far 
the most valuable of the crop product exports from the Union, has naturally been 
up to now regarded as of great importance to the national economy , but partly- as 
the result of the low level of maize prices, partly from a growing recognition of the 
necessity of improved feeding, there is a noticeable change of outlook in this re- 
spect. The fact that many of the green forage crops are difficult to grow in the 
semi-arid conditions prevailing over large areas of South Africa adds to the im^ 
portance of maize. Eucerne, the characteristic feed of the Argentine herds, for 
example, will only grow in South Africa under irrigation. vSome success has lately 
attended the growing of ground nuts as a hay crop. 

It is a significant commentary on the live stock position in the Union that 
with a total head of over ten and a half million cattle, it was found necessary to 
import during the year 1929-1930 for slaughter and- consumption the equivalent of 
28,677 head of cattle from the adjoining territories (being 11,000 less than the 
previous year), as well as 12,591 animals for breeding and restocking. 

Dairy - 1 arming. * — Eor some years past increased interest has been taken in 
dairy-ing, and it has come to be regarded by many’' Union farmers as a main source 
of income, instead of, as before, a merely^ subsidiary enterprise. It has been found 
that even in the areas of low and uncertain rainfall dairying is a valuable method of 
converting into cash values the roughage produced in the course of ordinary crop 
production, v^atisf actor y'' development is in progress in districts in Bechuana- 
land and the Northern Transvaal as well as in the better watered regions. A 
State milk recording and butter-fat testing scheme is in operation. Co-operative 
creameries and cheese factories are making steady^' progress — from 1929 to 1930 the 
number of dairy produce societies increased from 22 to 28 and their total member- 
ship from 2,930 to 3,168. There have also been large increases in production of 
factory and farm butter, and of factory cheese, as compared with 1928. Those 
increases have been reflected in the exports. For the year ending 30 June 1930 the 


(i) The Farmers* Jdvoc te, loc, cit. 
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value of the butter and cheese exports was nearh^ £400,000, whereas in the 
previous year this value was onh^ £ 66,000. 

A further development of the indust r 3’- is anticipated from the activities of the 
Dairy Industr^-^ Control Board set up b}" the Act passed in Jime 1930 under 
which the Board has power to impose levies on all butter and cheese manu- 
factured in the Union, and to use the funds so raised to ])a3’' export bounties on 
butter and cheese and to take other measures for develo])ing the dair}' industr3o 
The Board is representative of the industr33 including distribution, the chair- 
man alone being a Government official. A levy of id. in the lb. on butter, butter 
substitutes, and cheese has been alread3' imposed, and bounties have been paid 
on exports over several months (i). The Board has powers of determining min- 
imum exportable quantities b}^ an}" factor}^ and of issuing regulations relating 
to export. It will be seen that as regards the lev}" the policy is modelled on that 
of the Australian Butter Stabilisation Scheme. The powers of determining min- 
imum exportable quantities have given rise to considerable discussion and opposi- 
tion on the part of the factorie^^. 

Southern Rhodesia. 

General Position of Live Stock Industry. — The geographical and physical con- 
ditions of the high tableland which constitutes the most of Southern Rhodesia are 
very similar to those of the adjacent territories of the Union, and a close resem- 
blance is found in the problems relating to live stock improvement and the building 
up of a beef export trade. 

Out of 2.5 million head of cattle, the numbers owned by Europeans are report- 
ed as somewhat over 900,000. For the last ten years . little improvement has 
-taken place in the quality of beef cattle. With a European population much 
smaller and even sparser than in the Union, the internal demand for beef is small, 
and the development of an export trade has been attended by difficulties, partly 
owing to the great distances from the ports either of the Union o-r of Portuguese 
East Africa (2). The best quality slaughter cattle are sent to Johannesburg for 
the supply of the mining districts of the Transvaal. During 1930 a new market 
has been opened up on the copper fields of Northern Rhodesia, and for some time 
past considerable exports of chilled and frozen meat and meat products, as well as 
slaughter cattle, have been railed to the Belgian Congo. Shipments of live cattle 
to Great Britain tlirough Durban are increasing and have now been taken over 
by the Department of Agriculture. There has also been a considerable export 
of dressed beef shipped through Durban to the Italian market for the Italian 
army, A serious set back however to the export of meat from Rhodesia has lately 
come about owing to the outbreak of foot-and-mouth disease in Southern Rhodesia 
near the Transvaal border ; it is however anticipated that this check will only 
be temporary. The need for live stock improvement in Rhodesia is illustrated 


(1) It will be noted that whereas provision has thus been made in the case of the dairy products 
trade for subsidising the exports, the Government has so far refused to contemplate such a policy 
in regard to' the beef export trade, on the groimd tliat the principle of levies and subsidies is not 
sotmd and that such measures can only be palliative. 

(2) According to the recently published Report of the United Kingdom Trade Mission to the Uniott 
of South Africa, Southern Rhodesia and Northern Rliodesia, it is the general opinion of cattle farm^ 
in Southern Rhodesia that direct railway communication with Walvis Bay, which would permit 
shipment of chilled meat to the English market by the shortest sea route from South Africa, would enable 
them to expand their business rapidly and profitably. 
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by the fact that out of a total export for 1930 equivalent to 60,871 cattle (a 
total less by 13,000 than in the previous ^^ear), the better grades of beef were re- 
presented in the proportion of only 12.7 per cent. Prices on the whole have 
been satisfactory". 

As regards Government measures for encouragement of the industry, a system 
of short term loans for purchase of pure bred stocks has been in operation for some 
time in conjunction with other loans for farm development and assistance in 
farming operations. With the object of encouraging the beef export trade which 
is considered to be of special importance to vSouthem Rhodesia, bounties w^ere paid 
in 1930 both on the export of dressed beef and on that of live animals. In April 
1931 legislation was introduced for the imposition of a levy to be made on all cattle 
slaughtered for sale or consumption, in excess of five head per annum, and one in 
respect of all cattle exported from Rhodesia (but not sent overseas), whether as 
live animals or as chilled or frozen meat. It is intended that the proceeds of these 
levies, which must not exceed 2s. 6d. per head, should be administered by a Board 
consisting of representative cattle owners together with a nominee of the Govern- 
ment, and that they should be utilised for payment of subsidies on meat or live 
cattle exports, administrative and other expenses as directed by the Board. The 
outbreak of foot-and-mouth disease ahead}" referred to has had the effect of post- 
poning the operation of the levy. It will be noted however that the Rhodesian 
Government accepts the principle of meat levies and subsidies, while the Union 
Government refuses to contemplate any such measures in respect of the meat trade. 

There is a small export of butter and cheese from Southern Rhodesia mainly 
to adjoining territories. Dairying is mainly subsidiary to general farming. On 
the other hand the country can undoubtedly produce prime cattle and a valuable 
trade should ultimately" result. 

Northern Rhodesia. 

This large territory", nearly- 300,000 square miles, is still only’* very" partially 
developed. In consequence however of recent mining developments in the West- 
ern area, and the rapid increase in the European population (i), considerable 
encouragement is being given to agricultural settlement. The Government has en- 
gaged the services of an agronomist to report on the whole question of land and 
agricultural improvement in this area, which is well suited for stock farming. Con- 
siderable progress has already" been made in dairying. State loans are being made 
for the importation of live stock and for the equipment of creameries and dairy 
improvement generally. The main difficulty" in the way of live stock farming in 
Northern Rhode.sia is the presence of the tse-tse fly". Measures are being taken 
for control of this pest with success. 

In the north-eastern area of the territory", cultivation is mainly of tropical 
crops, in particular tobacco and cotton, and the region is not suited for live stock 
farming. 

Kenya. 

Among the British Dependencies of Central and Eastern Africa, Kenya 
appears to be so far the only one that includes areas really^ suitable for livestock 
farming. The highlands of southwest Kenya have abundant precipitation in mqst 


(i) The European population of Northern Rhodesia has increased from 4,600 in 1925 to cwer. ^ 
10,000 in 1930, and continues to increase rapidly. 
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seasons, although severe droughts occur from time to time, and there is as a rule 
excellent pasturage. The native tribes were and are in consequence a pastoral 
people, and, in the areas of this region alienated to Europeans live stock farming 
and dairying is cairied on with a fair degree of some success. 

The recent live stock census taken in February 1931 gave the number of cattle 
as 236,895 head as compared with 226,861 in 1930, and 216,389 in 1025. These 
figures however relate only to cattle in the possession of Kuiopean fauiiets, and 
show a satisfactory, if somewhat .slow, progress in the indnsliy. The leal ])iobk‘m 
is that of the improvement in the live stock found on the native resena‘s. The 
native owned cattle are often of so jioor a quality that it is stated that man\^ are 
scarcely larger than large dogs, but their numbers are so immense as to he a serious 
menace to the food supply of the people and even to the maintenance of tlie soil. 
The Agricultiual Commission held for the Colon3^ and Protectorate of Kenjn in 
October 1929 rej)orted that “ in man}' aieas the vegetation is being eaten right down 
to the roots, the surface of the soil becomes broken and with the rainy season ero- 
sion sets in 'h The Report adds in reference to the Ramha Reseive in ])ar- 
ticular " over large stretches of hillsides vegetation has been almost wholl\ re- 
moved. The soil has been eroded down to the subsoil, and its removal will con- 
tinue at an ever increasing rate. On Icvss steep sloj^es and on belter land, \’egeta1 Um 
still persists, but even here the grazing has been so peisistent that the ground is 
all beaten down into little stock-paths, and has become in its turn open to erosion 
It should be added that part of this devStruction is due goats as W'ell as to c^it t le. 
The same evil exists in other areas 

The psychological reason for this persistence in overstocking is the same ainmig 
the Ken^^a tribes as that which has onh" less disastrous results in the native 
reserves of the ITnioii, viz., that cattle are regarded as currency, and their ])ossession 
as a sign of social prestige The hides only are regular articles of trade. The mea- 
sures proposed by the Agricultural Commission included the extreme one of conqail- 
sory reduction of live stock, in the case of the Kaniba Reserve ewn (hiw n to one 
third of the present number, so as to ensure the contimicd existence of tlie tiihe 
itself. An essential preliminary is the establishment «)f a meat faetor\ , in a suit- 
able position, to take over the stock to be culled. At first little saleable meat enuhl 
be obtained and a working loss would probably be inevitable for a time, although 
hides and other products would he marketable, Tlie iiltiniaie solution, in the o] an- 
ion of the Commission is the education of the native to eat meat, if only a Iw 
ounces per week, their present diet being much deficient in pmtein. Meant iitu* 
the compulsory closing of certain blocks for a term of years, to ])eniiit of regeneui- 
tion of the vegetation, is proposed and a further prt)posnl is for the establisluiHuit 
of an educational stock farm; with facilities for instruction of Africxms in simple 
improved methods. 

The root difficulty lies in the plain fact that the native would rather keep his 
stock, as visible evidence of wealth, than have the money he could obtain for it. 
An ingenious suggestion for meeting the native psychology in this respect is that 
a special coinage might be prepared to be used in payment of stock forcibly 
expropriated, such coins to be large, made of bronze of a resistant type, and 
stamped with the image of a bull and nominal value, say 30s. (or that of a goat 
and los.). These coins would be legal tender within the Reserve, and exchange 
able at any banks for their face value in ordinary currency. So that they 
might, if preferred, be worn for purposes of display, they should be perforated. 

For Ken3^a, in short, as regards native agriculture it is essential to educate 
the native to treat his live stock as a means of producing food for himself and others, 
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and with that object to further in every way the work of the agricultural officers . 
who work in the Native Reserves. As regards European farming, it is the opin- 
ion of the Commission that mixed farming is the essential basis for the agriculture 
of the Colony, and the development of stock farming in conjunction with cultivation 
of field crops is to be encouraged in all suitable areas It may be added that an 
interesting experiment in co-operation in dairying betw^een African and European 
producers is being carried out in one district, and may lead to further enterprises 
of a similar kind. 


Conclusion 

It will be noted that the territories under review amount in all to nearly 1.5 
million square miles. Out of this, deducting the areas unsuitable for live stock 
farming, there still remains, as has been seen, a very large proportion, probably about 
one million square miles, on wffiich meat could be profitably" produced and is at 
present not so produced, owing very largely to overstocking with inferior animals. 

In addition, not only in Keny-a as described, but also, if to a less extent in 
the Union of vSouth Africa and in Southern Rhodesia, this overstocking tends to 
bring about destruction or impoverishment of natural vegetation, and the further 
menace of soil erosion. It is difficult to over-estimate in semi-arid regions the 
losses due to the diminution of natural resources due to erosion. There can be no 
question that the main agent in erosion in such regions is poor range management 
or the absence of such management. 

C. H. 
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BoEETlN general de Kstadistica, v. i, 1931. trim. Quito. (Direccibn general de 
Kstadistica. Registro civil y Censo). 

BOEETiN DE HAaENDA. V. I, 1928. mens. Quito. (Ministerio de Hacienda, Crbdito 
Publico, Bancos). 

BoeETIn de Informaciones comerciales. v. i, 1929. mens^Habana. (Secretaxfa 
de Kstado). 


(1) Previous Est June 1931. To be continued March 1932. 

(2) Xist of abreviations ; bihebd. (biweekly) ; bimens, (twice monthly) ; bimesfx. (bimonthly); 

(Subscription for foreign countries) ; hebd. (weekly) ; sem. (half yearly) ; S. (series) ; trim, (qnartcily) ; 
V. (volume), , ’ . 

(3) Between brackets [ ] are given translations and e.xplanatory notes not apj)earing in the titleki; 
of the review. 



Bui^IvKTIN commercial et agricole de Tile de la Reunion, v. 26, 1927. mens. 
Saint-Denis. Fr 36, 10 int. ; Fr 37,80 6 tr. (Chambre de Commerce de la Reunion) 

Buiyl^KTiN DKS Fngrais V, I, 1928. bihebd. Paris. Fr. 25 int. ; Fr. 50 etr. 

BuiyGRTlN de rinstitut des Sciences econoiniques. v i, 1929. trim Rouvain. 
Fr. b. 60. int. ; Belgas 20 etr. (Universite catliolique de Louvain, l^cole des sciences 
politiques et sociales). 

Bulletin de la Societe des Agriculteurs d’Algerie, v. 70. 1927. irr. Alger. 

Capital. Fdition economique. 1931. liebd. Paris. Fr. 100 

Chliakhi KalkkTyvizaTSyi. V. I, 1929. bimens. Mensk. Rb. 3 int. 

[The methods of collectivism]. 

Chosen N6kwai-H6. v. 5, 1931. mens Seoul. Y. 3 int. 

[Bulletin of the Korean Agricultural Association]. 

Commission Internationale d'Agriculturk. Le Marche international du be- 
tail. 1931. mens. Berlin. (Preisberichtstelle beini Deutschen Land\virt.schafisrat) . 

CoMmssiON INTERNATIONALE D ’AGRICULTURE. Le Marche international des 
c^r^ales. V. i, 1931. hebd. Berlin (Preisberichtstelle beim Deutschen I^aiidwirtscliafts- 
rat). 

CURIERUL COOPERATIEI RoMANE. V 22, 1929. mens^ Bucure^ti L. 150. (Oh-* 

ciul National al Coopera^iei Romane pentru indrumarea Soc Cooperative). 

[Bulletin of the Rumanian co-operation National Bureau of the Kiiniauian 
Co-operative Societie.sL 

Direccion de ComeRCIO Exterior. Boletin de Informaciones diplomaticas y 
consulares. v. i, 1929. mens. Montevideo. 

Direccion de Comercio Exterior. Servicio Infonnativo para el Exterior, 
V. 7, 1929. mens. Montevideo. (Ministerio de Relaciones Exteriores). 

Echo de Varsovie. v. i, 1931. bihebd. Varsovie. ZL 48 int. ; Zl 54 etr. 

Economic Annalist, v. i, 1931, mens. Ottawa. (Department of Agriculture. 
Agricultural Economic Branch). 

Economic and statistical Bulletin, v. i, 1930. hebd. Salisbury, S, Rh. (The 
Government statistical Bureau). 

Extension Service Review, v. i, 1930. mens. WavShington. $ 0,50 ini. ; $ o,()o 
^tr. (Department of Agriculture). 

Internationale Agrarkommission. Der intemationale Getreide-Markt. 19^1. 
hebd. Berlin. (Preisberichtstelle beim deutschen Landwirtschaftsrat). 

Internationale Agrarkommission. Der intemationale Vieh-Marki. 1931. 
mens. Berlin. (Preisberichtstelle beim deutschen Landwirtschaftsrat). 

Istanbul Ticaret ve Sanayi OdAvSi Mecmuasi, (Bulletin de la Chambre de 
Commerce et d’lndmstrie de Stamboul). v. 48, 1931. mens. Lvt. 6 int, ; § 4,20 ^tr. 

[Bilingual Edition] 

IzvESTiiA. 1931, q. Moskva. Rb. 12 int. ; Rb. 15 6tr. (Tseiitralinyi Ispolnitelinyi 
Komitet) . 

[The News Central Executive Committee]. 

IzvESTHA NA Baloarskata Narodna Banka, (Bulletin de la Banque Nationale 
de Bulgarie). v, 10, 1930. mens. Sofia. 

[Title aIvSo in French. Text in Bulgarian]. 
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J. U. F. Bi,ADEt. Organ for J ordbrnkare-Ungdomens Forbund. v. ii, 1931. 
bihebd. Stockholm. Kr. 4 int. 

[Leaflet of the Yormg Farmer’s Association] 

Journal du ComA'IERCB ET pe ia ISLiiRine v. 22, 1931. q. Alesandrie. P. T. 100 
int. ; £ 2 etr. 

Journal oe the Pan-Pacieic Research Institution, v. i, 1926. trim. Ho- 
nolulu (Pan-Pacific Union). 

J ournalinaia LETopis. V. 6, 1931. mens. Moskva. Rb. 24 int. (Gosud. tsen- 
tralinaia Rnijnaia Palata), 

[Bibliography of newpapers. State Central Chamber of the Book]. 

Knijnaia LKTopis. V, 25, 1931 6 fois p. mois. Moskva. Rb. 30 int, (Gosoudarst- 
vennaia tsentraliiiaia Knijnaia Palata), 

[Bibliography of books, State Central Chamber of the Book], 

Kokka Gakkai Zasshi (The J oumal of the association of political and social 
science), v. 45, 1931. mens. Tokyo. Y. 6. 

[Title also in Bnglish. Japanese text] 

Manitoba Co-operator. A. magazine of agricultural co-operation, formerly 
the Scoop Shovel, v. 5, 1929. meiis. Winnipeg. $ 0,50 int. ; $ 0,60 dtr. 

Mid-Pacific 1 ^/lAGAZiNE. v. 29, 1925. mens Honolulu. $ 3 int. ; 3,50 etr. (Pan- 

Pacific Union) , 

N. F. U Record v. 5, 1927. mens London £ 2 (The National Farmers' Union). 

NoTiziario economico qtjindicinale dell’ Argentina, v 3, 1930. Buenos Aires 
(R. Ambasciata dTtalia. Ufficio deU’Addetto commerciale) . 

Observatorul social-economic. (L’Observateur social- economique). v. i, 
1931. trim. Cluj L. 300 int ; L. 50 ^ etr. 

[Title also in French, with Summary in French] 

Polskih Tow. Bkon. we Lwowie. Rozprawo;^ i Sprawozdania. v. i, 1930. irr. 
Lw6w. 

[Polish Bconomic Societ}- of Leopol. Discussions and Proceeding], 

Przeclad BublioTECZny. V. 4, 1930* trim. Krakdw. (Zwi?.zek Bibliotekarzy 
Polskicli) . 

[Library Review. Polish Library Association]. 

Raw .and W^aste Silk Report. 1930. bimens. Yokohama. (The ^association of 
foreign raw and waste silk merchants of Yokohama). 

REtHSTA DE LOS ImpuesTos internos. V. 12, T93T. mens. Buenos Aires. $ 10. 

Revue dES Balkans. 1931. mens. Paris. Fr. 50. 

Sekac-W oCHENBEiacHT der Seehandels-Aktiengesellschaft. 1931. hebd. Ham- 
burg. 

Seliskoe Rhoziaistvo RSFSR. 1931. 3 fois p. mois. Moskva. Rb. 6 int. (Narkom- 
zem RSFSR i podv. Nark. Khozorg). 

[Rural Economy of R. S. F. S. R National People’s Commissariat for Agricul- 
ture]. 

SELXSKo-Khozxaistvennaia Kniga. v73, 1931. mens. Moskva. (Selikolkhozgiz). 

[Rural Economics]. 

Shanghai Raw Silk Exporters Association. Market Report, 1931. hebd^ 
Shanghai. 
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Shih Yeh Kung P’ao. 193T, hebd. Nanking. Yii. 5 iiit. 

[Official Bulletin of the Ministry of Fiidustry i 

vSociE/rt; Misu rom du Cf>ToN. fox Ivindemann). Rapport men- 

vsuel. 1930. Alexaiidrie. 

RynKK BrzEWNV. V- 11, 1930 bilielxb Poznaii. ZL 60 ini. , Zl. 72 etr. 

I The Timber iMarkoiJ 

TcHiTAlylCHTE. V. 10, 1931. mens, Pleven. JvV. 100, (Varklioven tchitalichteu 
saiouz V Balgatia). 

[The Country Eibrary Bulgarian Pnion of C<mntry librariesj. 

Technique agricoue intkrnationaeic v t , 1931. trim. Rome. Tit. 20. (Fe- 
deration Internationale des Teclmiciens Agronotnes. IC 1 . T. A.). 

TkikokTj Nokwai Jiho. 1927. mens. Tokyo. Y, 50 hit. 

[Bulletin of the Imperial Agrieullnral Association]. 

Tribuna Cooperatiki Ardeuknk. v. 2, 1931. mens. Cluj. T. 200. (Uniunea de 
Cooperative « Ardealul '>). 

[The Council of Tran.sylvanian Co-operation Union of co-operative Societies 
Ardealul ”]. 

Unitas. Quarterly review illustrating tra<le conditions in Finland, v. 30, 1929. 
trim. Helsingfors;. (A/B Nordiska Fdreniiigsbaiiken. (The Finnish joint stock bankvS). 

Vie i^conomique des ^S^)VfEts v. 7, 1931. bimens, Paris. Fr. 70 hit.; $ 3 ^tr. 
(Representation commcrciale de TTJRSS. eii France). 

Vierteljaliresliefte fiir geiiossenschaftliche T'ierversicherung. v. 3, 1931. trim. 
Hannover. M. & H. Schaper. RMk. 18. 

Weekuy Report oe Raw Sick FnporTS, 1931. hebd. Shanghai. (The raw silk 
testing department. vSlianghai bureau of inspection & testing of commercial com- 
modities). 

WiRTSCHAPTiACHE MiTTiUiyUNTUCN. Infotinations ecouomiqucs. v. to, 1931. hebd. 
Tausanne. Fr.s. 12 int. ; Fr. s. 16 etr. (Schweiz. Zcntrale f hr Handel sfdrdenmg. (Office 
suisse d’expnnsion ooniincrciah ). 

[Title also in French. With articles in Ueiniaii and in FVenchj. 

Woob. 'WOTEE. Intcriiatiotuil Organ of the* Wool Trade. (Internationales Organ 
der Wollwelt). 1930. bimens. Uomlon. t 2 int. ; | 5 etr. 

[Bilingual FyditionJ. 

, ^ ZprAvy Csko. (Mitteilungen cles Cecil o.slovakischen NatiouabKomittce.s fur 
wissenschaftliche Organisation), v. 4, 1931. mens. Praha. Kf. 40. (Coskoslovensky 
N^rodny Komitet pro V^deckou Organisaci). 

[Bilingual T'klition] . 
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ProT Axessandro Brtzi, Segrciafio generate dclVIslituia, hirettofe fe$ponmhih^ 
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MONTHLY CROP REPORT 
AND AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS 


The following notes refer to crop conditions quoted in the crop reports and in the tables, — Crop 
condition according to the system of the country: Germany, Austria, Hungary, Luxemburg and Czecho- 
slovakia : 1 = excellent, 2 — good, 3 = average, 4 = bad, 5 = very bad ; France : 100 = excellent, 70 = 
good, 60 — fairly good, 50 — average, 30 = bad ; Lithuania, Poland, Sweden and Switzerland : 5 = excellent, 
4 ^ good, 3 — average, 2 = bad, 1 — very bad ; Netherlands : 90 = excellent, 70 = good, 60 = fairly 
good, 50 = below average ; U. S. S. R. : 5 = good, 4 — above the average, 3 = average, 2 = below average, 
r = bad; United States: 100 = crop condition which promises a normal yield. — For other coimtrtes the 
system of the Institute is employed: 100 = crop condition which promises a yield equal to the average of 
he last ten years. 


CEREALS 


World cereal crop prospects. 

Buropean weather in June has not been uniform and vegetative development of 
the crops has varied considerably ; in some coimtries crop condition has improved, in 
others it has worsened. In the more northern zone there was a general predominance of 
cold and often rainy days, and only toward the end of the month was there a return of 
fine weather and the insolation and temperature necessary for growth. Under these 
weather conditions development in the British Isles and in the Baltic and Scandinavian 
countries had been somewhat arrested by the begianing July and the situatiofi was on 
the whole less satisfactory than at the beginning of Jime. In the middle zone (France, 
Germany, Poland, Czechoslovakia, etc.) the prevalently fine weather with moderate ; 
temperatures and insolation was interrupted by brief spells of rain. This weather was ; 
in general very favourable to growth and to the first phase of ripening of the ears and j 
notably improved the crop condition, which at the beginning of July promised a better | 
harvest than a month previously. In the southernmost zone on the other hand, drought, 
accompanied by a marked rise in temperatures, continuous insolation and several spells I 
' of scirocco, prevailed. 111 the lands between the Iberian Peninsula and the Black Sea I 
there was in consequence often a hastened and* sometimes a precipitate ripening of the 
ears, causing a notable reduction in yields, especially in Italy, Spain, Hungary and part 
of Rumania. Bxceptions are Bulgaria and Yugoslavia, which had good precipitation J 
in the fir>$t half of June, and Greece, where there were frequent and excessive rains. | 
Crop prospects in these three countries remain good and in Yugoslavia are even excel- | 
lent. 

The data on the cereal crops expected in Europe, published in separate table, are 
still very incomplete, covering less than half the total production of Europe (excluding 
the U. S. S. R.). The totals, which indicate for almost all cereals reduced production . 
as compared with last year, cannot be considered as representative of the dourse of pro- 
duction in Europe as a whole, since the prospects in the countries for which ; 

still no figures available are such as to compensate for the decrease shown hi comp^risoii 
with 1930 and even considerably to exceed it, as in the case of wheat, ^ 

For wheat, a detailed examination of the prospects of production ihrot;^hont 
rope at the beginning of July leads to the opinion that, if no further damage oocuils hi , 
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the final period of ripening and during the harvest, the crop in Europe (excluding the 
U. S. S. R ) ma)^ he round about 840/850 million centals (1,400/1,420 million bushels), 
exceeding, therefore, the 820 million centals (1,370 million bushels) obtained last ^rear 
by about 20/30 million centals (30/50 million bushels) For rye and barley, on the con- 
trary, a crop smaller, though not very much so, than that of 1930, seems probable, and 
for oats a somewhat more abundant croj). 

With regard to the U. S. S. R , the area sown to wheat is estimated at about 93 
million acres, showing an increase of nearly 7 million acres compared wdth last year 
and of 20 million acres compared with the average of 1925-1929. The rfOvemmcnt’s 
plan already anticipates, for next autumn, a further increase of winter sowings from 
30 to 37 million acres. The development taking place in wdieat growing in the 
TJ vS. S- R. is a phenomenon which must be considered very attentively because it is 
occurring even during a period of disequilibrium between supplies and requirements and 
of price crises, and also because it will penuit the concentration under the sole direction 
of the State monopoly, of the large quantities of wheat for export, the relati\^e impor- 
tance of wlxich seems destined to grow" in proportion not only to the greater supplies 
of the U. S. S. R., but also to the smaller surpluses of the other exporting countries where 
growing of the crop is in regreSvSion Russian wheat production in 1930, according to 
the official data, was 650 million centals (1,080 million bushels) with a yield of 12.7 
bushels per acre which seems to be the highest obtained in recent years. Yields ]3er acre 
from 1925 to 1929 in order of time were as follows : 12 4 — 12.4 ~~ 9 8 — 11 .0 — 9.8 
bushels ; average for the five year period : ii.o bushels. The situation of crops on Jtily i, 
was considered to vary from average to above the average for winter w'heat which 
covers about 30 million acres, and average or below the average for spring wheat, on an 
area of 53 million acres. This situation indicates that, unless very serious damage to 
spring wheat occurs during the priods of flowering and ripening, the U. S. S. R. will 
have at its disposal for the foreign market in the season 1931-32, quantities of the 
new crop of great importance considered in conjunction with the good prospect for 
the rye crop, which occupies an area not much smaller than that under wdieat. 

In North America it has now been ascertained that Canada will have a poor crop 
as the rains have fallen too late to save a large part of the crops aflected by the long 
drought. On the basis of crop condition on July i, the forecast of production is 140 mil- 
lion centals (230 million busliels) ; even admitting the possibility of a slight increase in 
the estimate if there is a continuance of the good weather conditions which prevailed in 
the first half of July, the exportable supplies from the new Canadian crop will only with 
difficulty exceed 60 million centals (90 million bushels) compared with 1(^0 million cen- 
tals (260 million bushels) last season. Production in the United States on the basis of 
crop condition on July i, is estimated at a total of 520 million centals (870 million bush- 
s els) of winter and spring wheat, showing a slight increase over tlie 1930 crop. Weather 
during the first half of July was not very favourable and damage has been reported 
due to the excessive heat. The exportable surplus of the new production may be fore- 
. casted, on the basis of indications at present available, to nearly equal that of last 
year, that is, about 90 million centals (150 million bushels). Production of other ce- 
reals is forecasted to be, on the whole, satisfactory. 

In North Africa crops appear to be generally good, especially in Tunis and Egypt. 
i The producing countries of Asia announce a crop, on the whole, a little smaller tlm 
* that of 1930 but above the average. 

On the basis of the crop situation on July the total prcdtmtitoa of 
hemisphere appears to be somewhat smaller than that of last 
and oats, but should not differ greatly from that obtained in a good. awig#' 
ther large diminutions seem to be probable, on the contrary, for rye and barley. 
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Cereals production. 


Country 

English weights | 

American weights j 

% 1931 

1931 

1930 

Average 
1925 to 1929 

1931 

1930 

Average 
1925 to 1929 

1930 
= 100 

Average 
— 100 


Thousand centals j 

Thousand bushels j 

% 

% 





WHEAT 





Germany 

100,840 

83,531 

71,859 

168,063 

139,216 

119,763 

120.7 

140.3 

Belgium 

(a>) 9,034 

(^e•) 9,638 

(a;) 8,718 

16,056 

15,897 

14,530 

94.7 

103.6 

Bulgana 

34,238 

34,964 

24,285 

57,062 

58,272 

40,474 

97.9 

141.0 

Spam 

87,205 

87,506 

87,379 

145,339 

145,991 

146,628 

99.6 

99.8 

Finland 

620 

726 

601 

1,043 

1,210 

1,G02 

86 2 

104.1 

Hungary 

39,348 

50,604 

47,726 

65,579 

84,338 

79,542 

77.8 

82.4 

Malta 

160 

182 

175 

277 

303 

292 

91.6 

94.9 

Netherlands. . . . 

4,788 

2,983 

3,623 

7,981 

4,971 

6,037 

160 5 

132.2 

Rumania . . . 

67,453 

78,464 

63,319 

112,419 

130,770 

105,530 

86 0 

106.5 

Totals . . , 

343,695 

348,588 

307,685 

572,819 

580,968 

512,798 

98,6 

111.7 

Canada 

( 2 ) 139,100 

238,723 

258,428 

( 2 ) 231,833 

397,872 

430,704 

58.3 

53.S 


427,567 

367,200 

328,463 

712,611 

612,000 

547,427 

116.4 

180.2 


93,841 

150,600 

16t,816 

156,402 

251,000 

274,687 

62.3 

66.9 

Mexico 

9,099 

0,868 

6,456 

15,165 

11,446 

10,760 

132.5 

140.9 

Totals . . . 

669,607 

763,391 

758,163 

1,116,011 

1,273,318 

1,263,578 

87.7 

88.3 

India 

206,662 

229,981 

191,341 

344,437 

383,301 

318,901 

89.9 

108.0 

Japan 

17,712 

17,723 

17,817 

29,519 

29,538 

29,695 

99.9 

99.4 

Totals . , . 

224,374 

247,704 

209,158 

373,956 

412,839 

348,596 

90.6 

107.3 

Algeria 

17,858 

19,350 

17,790 

29,762 

32,249 

29,649 

92.3 

100.4 

French Morocco. . 

21,083 

17,782 

16,968 

36,137 

21,302 

28,280 

164.9 

124.2 

Tunis 

8,378 

6,239 

6,^78 

13,962 

10,398 

11,464 

134.3 

121,8 

Totals . . . 

41,319 

38,371 

41,636 

78,861 

63,949 

69,393 

123.3 

113.6 

€cneral totals . . . 

1,284,998 

1,398,054 

1,316,642 

2,141,647 

2,330,074 

VH365 

91.9 

97.6 


I*" 


' 

RYB 




Germany ..... 

161,379 

169,297 1 

167,462 

288,177 

302,317 

299,040 

95,8 

96.4 

Belgium 

11,835 

10,433 

12,206 

21,135 

38,630 

21,797 

113.4 

97,0 

Bulgaria 

7,218 

7,577 1 

4,104 

12,889 

13,580 

7,329 

95.8 

175.9 


12,609 

11,580 

13,132 

22,338 

20,679 

23,460 

108.0 

06,3 

Finland . , 

7,324 i 

7,898 

7,013 

13,079 

14,104 

12,622 

92.7 

104.4 

Himgary ..... 

12,791 1 

15,907 

16,836 

22,842 

28,406 

30,064 

80.4 

76.0 

Netherl^ds . . . 

7,203 

6,936 i 

8,866 

12,862 

12,383 

f 16,832 

103.8 

81.2 

Rumania 

8,472 

10,241 

5,971 

15,129 

18,288 

i 10,662 

82.7 

141.9 

Totals , . . 

228,731 

1 

239,869 

235,590 

408,451 

428,337 

420,696 

95,4 

97.1 

Canada ...... 

< 2 ) 4,750 

12,830 

7,245 

(a) 8,483 

22,018 

12,937 

88.5 

65.6 

United States . . . 

21,448 

26,936 

25,832 

38,300 

48,100 

46,129 

79.6 

83.0 

Totals . . . 

26,198 

39,266 

33,077 

46,733 

70,118 

59,066 

1 

6B.7 


General totals. . . 

254, W 

:¥J9,135 

368,667 

455,234 

408,455 

470,762 


$f9 
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Cereals production. 



Fnclish wcights 

AJVICRICAN Wl'iCIlTft 

/O 

193 X 







A \ el. mo 

193 G 

Aver, me 

Country 

3:931 

1930 

t()Z5 to 19-9 

n>3i 

1930 

192510 x 9:^9 

roo 

loo 



Tliousaiut ceutvils j 

Thotisand htisfi* 



% 





BARI^BY 





Germany 

70,548 

63,058 

63,172 

140,978 

131,373 

131.611 

in.o 

in.7 

Belgium . . 

1,630 

1,836 

1,804 

3,306 

3,825 

.3,947 

88,8 

80.1 

Bulgaria . • . . 

8,730 

0,074 

5,858 

18,207 

18,905 

13,204 

' 96..3 

140.2 

Spam ... 

43,128 

48,525 

44,802 

89,851 

101,006 

93,527 

8S.0 

90.1 

Finland 

2,007 

2,087 

3,080 

0,182 

6,2.23 

6,429 

! 09.3 

06,2 

Hungiir5' 

10,210 

13,250 

13,118 

21,270 

27,005 

27,330 

77.1 

77.8 

Malta (i) .... 

137 

142 

138 

285 

205 

2S8 

96.8 

90.0 

Netherlands . . . 

1,880 

1,069 

1,910 

3,936 

3,477 

3,992 

! 113.2 

98,6 

Bumania ..... 

87,6 LX 

62,279 

.30,233 

78,358 

108,916 

7.1,487 

1 71.9 

103,8 

Totals . . 

ir6,8J9 

192,820 

170,307 

368,463 

401,715 

354,815 

, 9L7 

103 8 

Canada 

( 2 ) 37,221 

64,877 

50,183 

( 3 ) 77, .543 

135,160 

101,550 

.57.4 

74.2 

trnited States . . 

128,160 

160,800 

127,201 

267,000 

335,000 

265,000 

; 70.7 

100.8 

Totals . . . 

m,38t 

225,677 

177,384 

344,543 

470,160 

369,556 

1 73,3 

03,2 

Japan 

36,218 

34,786 

40,696 

73,372 

72,472 

84,785 

: 101.2 

80,5 

Totals . . . 

35,218 

34,786 

40,696 

73,372 

72,472 

84,785 

101.2 

86.5 

Algeria. 

14,881 

18,058 

16,661 

31,003 

37,622 

34,712 

82.4 

80.3 

French Morocco. . 

24,284 

17,995 

22,499 

50,593 

37,491 

46,874 

134.0 

107.0 

Tunis ...... 

8,963 

2,646 

4,217 

8,268 

5,512 

8,787 

150.0 

94. 1 

Totals . . . 

43, m 

38,699 

43,377 

89,864 

80,625 

90,373 

1115 

99.4 

denerftl totals . . . 

* 

4^,591 

491,982 

431,764 

. 876,242 

l,0«4,97» 

899,529 

8S.S 

nA 





OATS 





Germany 

144,006 

124,702 

143,893 

i 450,017 

389,600 

419,064 

115.5 

100.1 

Bulgaria 

2,908 

.3,187 

2,332 

I 9,370 

9,961 

7,287 

94.1 

J2H.6 

Spain 

14,056 

16,854 

12,860 

43,024 

i 52,670 

40,188 

88.4 

, 1041.3 

Finland 

12,909 

13,267 

12,9.33 

40,342 

! 41,458 

40,416 

97,8 

99.8 

Hungary 

8,684 

5,700 1 

8,236 

11,612 

17,990 

25,734 

64.0 

44.7 

Nethklands . . . 

7, on 

5,545 

7,332 

21,908 

17,327 

22,918 

326.4 

90.6 

K-uiuania ..... 

19,363 

25,497 

22,618 

00,610 

70,079 

70,368 

75.0 

86.0 

' Totals . . . 

204,027 

194,812 

210,103 

637,583 

508,784 

666,569 

1017 

97.1 

Canada ...... 

(2) 104,851 

143,870 

183,308 

( 2 ) 326,097 

449,595 

416,583 

72.6 

78.3 

United States . , . 

418,006 

484,660 

421,428 

1,806,267 

1,858,000 

1,316,953 

00.2 

99.2 

Totals . , , 

52tM5 

578430 

554,735 

1,582,384 ' 

l,f857,595 

i 1,783,535 

90J 

04M 

Algeria 

3,483 

5,296 

4,118 

10,885 

16,548 

12,869 

65A 

1 84.6 

FtejJdh Morocco, . 

816 

764 

578 

2,649 

2,857 

1,792 

108.1 

ws 

Tunis ...... 

1,036 

661 

772 

3,288 

. 2,067 

2,411 

166.7 

i 184.8 

Totals , . , 

5,335 

6,711 

s,m 

16,572 

20^72 

17, m 

79.5 

97,7 

Cieneral totals . . . 

TZhm 

m95S 

770,362 

2,286»619 



ns 

95.0 


w) Winter wheat. — s) Spring wheat. — (x) Including mealin. — ■ (a) Figured calculated on the baalf ■mm 
crop condition on July x. 
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With reference to the countries of the southern hemisphere, 'where it seems that the 
wheat areas have been the most reduced, the weather during Jime was not very favour- 
able to sowing or to germination, being too dry in Argentina and too wet in several 
zones of Australia. 

A siunmary in judgement of the prospects for world production this year can only 
be formulated on provisional lines and subject to great reserv^e at the present moment 
when the results of many crops in the northern hemisphere still remain partly dependent 
on the course of the season imtil the time of harvest and in the southern sowing has only 
just been finished. 

In any case, information based on the situation at the beginning of July, seems 
to indicate that world wheat production in 1931 will probably be insufficient to fully 
meet the normal requirements of consumption and that therefore, during the coming 
commercial season (i August 1931-31 July 1932), the heavy stocks of the previous crop 
wth which the season is about to open, will be somewhat lightened. 

G. C. 


Germany : Weather in Jime was generally favourable to the growth of cereals. 
Occasional damage was caused however, by excessive rain and hail. Crop condition of 
winter cereals is mostly satisfactory. Flowering took place rapidly. If no laying of 
winter cereals occurs, a satisfactory crop of these might be forecasted. At the begin- 
ning of July cutting of winter barley began. Spring cereals were favoured by the weather 
and grew well. Here and there the effects of delayed sowing were felt : straw and 
ear are backward in growth. On July i, crop condition of winter spelt was 2.6, against 
2.7 on June i of this year and 2.3 on July i, 1930. 

Austria : At the beginning of June the anxiously awaited rains fell. In the first 
half of the month the w'eather was very hot. There were sporadic rains of thunderstorm 
type, accompanied, especially in Middle Styria, by hah. The wind dried up the little 
soil moisture that was present so that at the end of June drought was here and there felt. 
Winter cereals have particularly felt the lack of moisture. The grain is, however, for 
the most part satisfactorily developed. Production of straw, on the other hand, will 
certainly be poor. Spring cereals are also generally satisfactory. Oats have for the 
greater part suffered from drought. 

Belgium : At the beginning of J une the weather was cold and rainy. Toward the 
second decade dry conditions returned with wmrm sunny days and nights generally cool. 
On the whole the month was favotirable for agriculture. Vegetation is well developed. 
Winter cereals are rather thin. Cutting of early winter barley has begun. Oats are 
somewhat irregular ; in many districts weeds have been extremely abundant and its 
efficacious destruction has not been everywhere practicable owing to the repeated rains 
at the times most suitable for treatment of the crop. In general, however, the oat 
crop is very good. 

Production of spelt in 1931 is estimated at 1,264,000 centals against 580,000 in 1930 
and 735,000 on the average of 1925-1929, the percentages with respect to the latter figure^ 
being 217.8 and 171,8. The figures for mixed grain are respectively 177,000 'centals 
(305,000 bushels), 106,000 (183,000} and 199,000 (344,000), and the percentages 167*3 
and 88.9, Condition on i July of these two crops was reckoned as average agaffiat 
excellent at the same time last year. ^ . . 
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e=i 100 
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a) 

b) 

c) 

a) 

b) 

c) 

«) 

e) 

WHEAT 
















Oermany. . , 


4,6ti8 

3,997 

3,705 

116.1 

125 2 

2.6 

— 


2.7 



2.4 



1 5) 

697 

405 

376 

172.1 

188.2 

2.7 

— 


2.C 

— 

— 

2.7 

— . 

— 

♦Austria . , . 

1 U>) 

\ s) 


486 

22 

475 

29 



2.6 

2.7 

— - 



2.7 

2.5 





2.5 



z 

Belgium . . . 

.W) 

389 

412 

388 

04.5 

100.3 

— 

/) 

— 

— 

/) 

— 

d) 

— 

— 

Bulgaria . . 

2,869 

2,958 

2,662 

97.0 

107.8 

145 

— 


145 

— 

— 

145 

. — 

— 

♦Deumark . . 


249 

247 


... 1 

— , 

— ' 

(I) 98 

— , 

— 

■ — 

10 L 

— 

— . 

Spain .... 


i4*872 

10,531 

10,743 

103.2 

101.2 

— 

— 

— 

~ 

— 

— 

122 

. — 

— 

♦Estonia . . . 


00 

66 

, . . 

... 1 


— 

( 2 ) 99 

— 

— 

— 

— 


Finland, . . 


47 

51 

43 

92.7 

110 . 0 , 

— 

/) 

— , 


— 

: 

— 

/) 


France , . . 


12,494 

12,990 

13,128 

96.2 

96 2 

— 

— 

— 


— 

' 

— 


— 

♦Scotland, . . 



54 

66 


... ! 

— 

100 

-- 

— 

— 

95 

— 

100 

— 

Hungary 


4,124 

4,187 

3,821 

98.5 

107.9 

— 

— 

— 

2.0 

— 

— . 


*— 


Italy .... 
♦Eatvia. , . . 


12,029 

11,896 

12,156 

101.1 

99 . 0 ' 

— 


— 

— 

— 

— 

140 


- — i 



179 

130 . . . 

... 1 

— 

— 

80 

— 

— 

90 

— 

. — , 

Eithuania . . 

.w] 

410 

362 

225 

113.3 

182.5 

3.1 


— 

— 

3.0 

— 

4.0 

— 

— 

Euxemburg . 

25 

25 

30 

iOO.0 

83.8 

2.0 

— 

— . 


— 

3.2 

1.9 

— 

— 

Malta .... 


10 

9 

9 

104.8 

105.8 

— . 

— 

— 

, — 

— 

— 


. - 


Netkerlauds . 


191 

142 

135 

3,099 

134.4 

141.1 

— 

— 

( 2 ) 69 

— 

(2) 70 

— 

( 2 ) 82 


— 

Poland . . . 

.w) 

3,844 

3,714 

103.5 

124.1 

3.6 

— 

— 

3.4 

— 


3.9 

— 

— 

Rumania . . 

f O') 

6,342 

6,873 

7,054 

92.3 

89.9 

d) 


— 

d) 

— 

— 

' — 


. — 

\ s) 

686 

679 

602 

101.1 

99,2 

— 

/) 

— 


— 

— 


— 


♦Sweden . . . 


646 

488 





— 

— 

2.7 

3.7 

-- 

— 

♦Switzerland ( 3 ) . . 


182 

171 



— 

ioo 

— 

— 

— 

97 

— 

100 


Czechoslovakia 

1,904 

74 

1,919 

64 

1,709 

90 

*99.2 

115.5 

307.6 
74 8 

2.9 

J,.0 

— 

2.9 

2.6 

z 

— , 

2.3 
2 9 

. , 


Yugoslavia . 

. w) 

5,239 

5,233 

4,545 

lOO.l 

116.3 

d) 


^ — 


— 

— 

e) 


— 

Total Europe , 


66,884 

66,441 

64,673 

100.7 

103.4 

— 


— 

— 

— 


— , 


IT. S. S. R. . 

fw) 

29,653 

27,182 

21,021 

109.1 

141.1 
















\ S) 

62,901 

58,612 

51,698 

107.3 

121.7 


— 

— 

— . 

— , 

— 


— 

... 

Canada ( 4 ) . . 

1 

1 S) 

820 

22,152 

815 

24,083 

825 

22,279 

100,6 

02.0 

99.3 

99.4 


— 

68 


— 

81 

— 

— 

91 

United Sta- 

f xo) 

40,692 

39,514 

86,467 

103.0 

111,61 

82.3 


— 

84.3 

— 

— 

— 


73.8 

tes ( 4 ) 

\ s) 

16,977 

21,006 

20,984 

80.8 

80.9 

— 

— 

67.9 


— 

07.9 

81.1 

— 


Mexico . . . 

1,356 

1,216 

1,2(51 

111.6 

107.6, 

— 



— . 






— 



Total America 


81,997 

86,664 

81,816 

94.6 

100.2, 

— 


— 


— 




— 

India . . . 


31,052 

1,220 

31,a33 

31,404 

102.0 

101.7 

— 

1 


— 





— 


Japan, . . . 


1,198 

1,174 

101.0 

104.0 

— , 

— 


— 


/) 8) 


*— 

— 

Syria and Eebonon 

1,168 

1,176 

1,147 

99.4 

101 . 8 ' 

.... 

.... 








Total Asta . 


34,S40 

83,706 

33,725 

m,o 

101.8' 


--- 




— 


— 

— 

Algeria . . 


3,629 

3,980 

3,654 

88.7 

06.6 



80 

, „ 

, ■ -I 

75 


100 

1 

^renaica . 
♦%ypt . . 


18' 38 

33 

46.2 

53 2 



! 

-.M 

100 




— 



1,677 

1,554 



’i()7 

— 


105 


— 

102 


i 

Fr. Morocco 


2,719 

17 

2,957 

2,632 

Ol.O 

103.3 




<*) 



— . 

/) 


♦Tripolitania 


12 

— 

140.0 


— 

— . 

— 


— ... 




Tunis .... 


1,903 

is) 1,730 

1,719 

J 10.0 

110.71 




120 







Total Africa 


5,169 

8,705 

8,038 

93.8 

lOlJl 

1 


— 


— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Grand Totals 

fm) 


195,492 

188,252 

9T.9 

IOf.7 

1 

— 

— 





1 


*\«) 

283,944 

281,288 

mm 

100.9 

108.8 

— 

— 

— 


— ■ 

— 


: — 


RYE 






92.J 










Cermauy . 

iw) 

10,691 

11,463 

n,4i6 

92.4 


2.9 

, — , 

— 

2.0 




2.6 

w- 



5) 

183 

179 

209 

102.1 

87.6 

2.0 

. — 


23 

— 


. — : 

3.0 


♦Austria . . 

rl 


886 

892 


. . . 

2.7 

-ta. 


23 



2.3 


— 


. . , 

41 

54 


, . » 

2.7 

w. 


2.6 


1 

2,5' 

.M*. 


Belgium . 


553 

574 

568 

*96.3 

97.8 


/) 



f) 

— 

.d) 



♦Bulgaria. . 


622 

648 

481 

96.0 

129-6 

, 145 



146 




140 



•Denmark. . 



869 

448 




( 1 } 06 


w- 

— 

101 


— 

Spam . . . 


1,544 

1,446 

1,687 

106.7 

' 0 X ,6 





»_ 




♦Estonia . . 


367 

354 






(2)04 


— 

«*, 

T 28 



Finland . . 


554 

566 

565 

‘ *99.6 

’ 98,0 


/) 

— 



Id 



France . . 


1,745 

1,906 

1,970 

01.6 

88.6 






' -h. ■ 


««. 

Hungary. . 


1,536 

1,611 

1,649 

06.3 

03.2 

! — 

— 



' 


'‘ww . 



♦Eatvia . . 



660 

627 


* • - 

[ 



00 


— 

75 



'Em. 

Eithuania . 


to) i,'l30 

w) 974 

1,192 

iie.o 

JL." 

— 



2,6 

— 


2.6 

33 

.-u. 

E-i 

Emcembuig 


22 

22 

17 

100.0 

1SO.0J 

2.5 

— 


2.9 


1.0 


— 
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ROP C 

ONDIT] 

ON (t) 








Average 1 

% 1930-31 










Countries 


1930-31 

1929-30 

1924-23 i 

to 

















1 



1 








1928-29 1 

f939’30 

Aver. 

T-VTT-iOQr 

1 - 


r-VII-iQ'io 



















Thousand acres j 

= 100 

= 100 






1 











a) 

b) 1 

c) 

a) i 

1 

b) 


a) 

b) 

c) 

Netherlands . 


444 

475 

489 

93.3 

90 8 

__ 


2 ) 65 

„ ! 



( 2 ) 65 





( 2)68 

Poland . . . 

w) 

14,123 

14,500 

13,938 

97.4 

1013 

3.1 

— 

— . 

— 

— 

2.9 

3.7 

— 

— 

Rumania. . . 

938 

968 

720 

97.0 

130 4 


' — 

— . 


— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

♦Switzerland . 



50 

49 

• - • 



— 

98 


— 

94 

— 

— 

97 

Czechoslovakia 


i493 

2,611 

2,535 

95.5 

98.4 

— 

— 

3.2 

— 

— 

3.4 

2.3 

— 

— 

Yugoslavia . 

w) 

505 

525 

440 

96.2 

114.7 

— 

— 

— 

«) 


— ■ 


— 

— 

Total Europe . 


36,989 

38,458 

37,876 

96 2 

97.7 

— 

— 

— 

- 


- 

- 

- 

- 

U.S.S.R, . . 


70,426 

69.191 

68,408 

101.8 

103.0 

— 

— 

— 

- 

i 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Canada ( 4 ) . , 

\w) 

M) 

) ■ 

865 

292 

1,091 

357 

591 

203 

79.3 

81.8 

146.4) 

143.8i 

— 


47 


_ 

76 

— 

— 

90 

United States!^ 

3,294 

3,526 

3,601 

93.4 

91.5 

— 

— 

68.2 

— ! 

— 

74.8 

— 

— 1 

79.6 

Total America 


iA5l 

4,973 

4,395 

89.5 

101.3 

— 

— 

- 

- 

- 

— 

- 

- ’ 

- 

Algeria . . . 


2 

5 

3 

44.1 

91.5 

— 

- 

80 

- 


75 

- 

- 

- 

Oraud Total . 

im) 

41,442 

43,436 

42,274 

954 

98.0 














— 




111,868 

112,627 

110,682 

99.3 

101.1 

• — 

— 

— 


— 

— 


' — 

— 

Barley 
















Germany . , 

iw) 

568 

488 

409 

116.5 

138.8 

27 





2.8 




25 





is) 

3,432 

3,267 

3,287 

1050 

104 . 4 ' 

26 

— 

— 

25 

— 

— 

2.8 

— 

— 

♦Austria . . . 

^w) 

1 s) 


18 

411 

24 

346 


’oi.J 

26 

29 

— 



2.5 

2.8 

““ 

— 

2.1 

25 

_ 


Belgium . 

70 

84 

77 

83.2 


— 

/) 

— 

— • 

f) 

— 

d) 

— 

— 

Bulgaria. . . 


652 

673 

562 

96.9 

116,1 

145 

— 


145 

— 

— 

146 

— 

'' — 

♦Denmark . . 



928 

826 



< — 


(1)98 

— 

— 

— 

104 

— 

— 

Spam .... 


4,465 

4,390 

272 

4,264 

101.7 

104.7) 

— 


— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Finland . . . 


276 

271 

101.4 

101.7 


/) 

— 


— 

. — 

— 

/) 

— 

France . . . 


1,956 

1,799 

1,739 

108.6 

1124 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


— 

♦Scotland . . 


107 

121 


... 

1 — 

100 

— 

— 

100 

^ — 

— . 

100 

— 

Hungary . . 


1,186 

1,131 

1,054 

104.8 

112 , a 

— 

— 

3.1 

27 

— 

— 

2.5 

— 

— 

•Ivithuama . , 


529 

494 


... 

3.5 

— 

— 

3.5’ — 

— 

3.1 

— 

— 1 

Luxemburg . 


9 

7 

8 

116.1 

1019 

24 

— 

— 

28 

— 

— : 

2.1 

— 

— 

Malta ( 6 ) . . 


7' 

7 

6 

101.4 

106.0 

— 

— 

1 ““ 

, — 

— 

— 

— 

— - 

— 

Netherlands , 


1 70 

76 

71 

92.8 

99 . 3 ! 

82 4; 

2)72 

— 

' — 

( 2 ) 72 — 

— 

( 2 ) 69 

— 

— ' 

Poland. . . . 

1 tp) 

143 

142 

174 

100.6 



— 

— 

^ — 

3.6 

— 

■ — 

i*s) 


2,906 

2,827 


... 

"32 

— j 

— 

3.3 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2.8 

Rumania . . 


4,424 

4,881 

4,360 

’*90,6 

101.5, 

e) 

— 

— 


— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

♦Switzerland . 


16 

16 

. . . 

J 


— 

98 


— 

98 

— 

— 

98| 

Czechoslovakia . . 

'i,769 

1,679 

1,766 

104.8 

99.d 

2.9 

— 

— 

2.7 


— j 

2.6 


— f 

Yugoslavia. . 

.w) 

Oil 

637 

566 

95 9 

109,8 

d) 

i 

— 


— 

j 

e) 

— 

1 

Total Europe. 


19,627 

19,533 

18,604 

100.5 

105.S 

— 

1 

— 

— 

— 

1 

— 

— 


V. S. S. R. . 

. 5) 

35.835 

17,379 

16,494 

91.1 

96.0 

— 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

[ 

— ^ 

Canada . . . 


4,734 

12,771 

5,559 

4,297 

85.2 

110,2 





65 



— 

86 




97 ! 

United States 


12,901 

10,222 

99.0 

124,9 


— 

70.7 

— 

— 

77.2 

84.3 


w— . ^ 

Total America 


17,505 

18,460 

14,519 

94 8 

120.6 

j 

^ — 


— 

— 

- 

— 

— 


- 1 

Japan, . 


2,086 

2,110 

2,336 

089 

89.3 





— 





/}«) 

— 

— 


Syria and I^banon 

818 

840 

706 

97.4 

116 9 

, — 

— 

— 


— 




— 

1 

Total Asicf, . 


2,904: 

2,950 

' 3,042 

9SA 

95.6 

— 

— 

- 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— E 

Algeria . . . 


3,216 

3,650 

1 3,446 

1 86.1 

93 3 


— 

80 



— 

75 

— 



— 

Cyrenaica . . 


82 

; 127 

133 

; 64.6 

- 61,3 




. — 

— 

65 

— . 

— 


♦Egypt. . , . 



345 

i 368 

i * 94.7 


1 105 

— 

— 

105 

— , 

— 

— 

— 

‘ — 

Fr. Morocco . 


‘^*038 

, 3,207 

3,028 

' ibb,8 




0 

— . 

— , 

— 

£ 

' — 

♦TripoUtania . 
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— 

75 

— 

— 
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Countries 

Area Sown 

1 Average 

1929-30 192S-29 1 

; I9f7'28 
Thousand acres 

% 1929-30 1 

1928-29 1 Aver. 

= 100 1 = 100 

C 

I~vn-I93T 

ROP CONDITION {t 

I-Vl-I93i 

1-VII-X930 





1 

a) 


c) 




a) 


n 

OATS 














Germany .... 

S, 2 S 8 

8,499 

8,645 

97.5 95.9 

2.7 



2.7 

— 

— 

— 

3.0 

— 

* Austria ... 


772 

757 

... ... I 

— 

3.0 

— 

2.V 

— 

1 — 

2,8 



’''Belgium 


674 

678 

1 

— 

0 

— 

— 

/) 

— 

d) 


— , 

Bulgaria .... 

326 

340 

338 

96.0 96 0 

140 

' — " 

— 

140 

■ — 

— 

160 

— 

' — 

♦Denmark . , . 


958 

1,028 

1 


— 

(I) 08 

— 

— 

— 

10 1 

■ — ' 


Spain 

1,693 

1,840 

1,875 

92.1 90 3 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


' — 


Fmland . . 

1,149 

1,137 

1,110 

101.1 103.5 

— 

/) 

— 

■ — 

— 

— 

f) 

— 


Prauce . . 

8,632 

8,583 

8,623 

100.6 iOl.l 

— 

■ — 


•* — 

— 

— 

■ — 



♦Scotland . 

862 

906 

... 

— 

— 

96 

— 

100 

' — 

— 

100 

— 

Hungary . . . 

012 

60S 

687 

100.7 89.1 

— 

— 

3.9 

2.9 

*— 

■ — 

2.9 

— . 

— 

♦Lithuania . . . 


855 

S28 

... ... 

3.6 

— 


3.6 


— 

3.1 

““ 

— . 

Luxemburg. . . 

70 

70 

72 

100.0 97.6 

2.8 

•— 

— 

2.2 

— 

— 

2.0 



— 

Netherlands . . . 

366 

370 

377 

99.0 07.1' 

(e) 71 

— 

— 

(a) 7] 


— 

— 

taj 68 

— 

♦Poland . » . . . 


5,404 

5,007 

1 

3 i 

— 

— . 

3,3 

— 

— 

— 


2.5 

Rumania .... 

2,230 

2,686 

2,806 

83.0 79.5 

d 

■ — 

■ — ■ 


— 


' — 

— 

07 

♦Switzerland . . 


48 

50 

. . . . . 1 


— 

96 

— 

— 

07 

— 

— 

Czeclioslovakia . . 

2,116 

2,056 

2,078 

102 0 101.9 

— 

’ — 

3.1 

2.7 

— 

' — 


N 1 

a.i 

Total Europe, 

25,4S2 

26,189 

26,671 

07.3 95.8 

— 

— 

— 


-- 


- 



U. S. S. R. . . . 

! 42,407 

44.242 

41.419 

96.1 102.6 

— 

— 

— 

— 

- 

— 


— 

— 

— 
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Canada 

; 13,330 

13,259 

12,831 

100 6 103.9 

— 

— 

74 

— 

— 

88 



GS 

United States . . 

I 41,248 

40,125 

42,654 

102.8 96.9 

80.1 

— 

■ — 

84.7 


— 

80.7! 

— 


Total America . . 

54,584 

63,384 

66,386 

102.2 98.S. 

— 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 


— 1 


Syria and Lebanon 

i 27 

28 

41 

95.9 G6.J 

1 

— 


- 

c) 

- 

- 

— 

— 

— 

Algeria 

Pr. Morocco . . . 

1 

544 

73 

638 

103 

605 

71 

86.2 89.9 

71.5 103.7 

— 

— 

80 


— 

76 


/) 


Tunis 

99 

(5) 99 

104 

100.0 94.7 

... 


... 


— 

76 




Total Africa . . . 

i m 
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m 

86.3 918 

— 

1 

- 

— 

- 

- 

__ i 

— ’ 


CJranil Total . j'JJl 

80,609 

80.441 

82,817 

100.5 97.6 


-- 


— 



— 

i 
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1 m,m 


124,236 

98.9 99.3 

1 ' 1 

— , 

, — 

i 

i 
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• Oauntxies not included in the totals, — a) above the averuKe. ' — 6) average. — c) below the average. — 
4) very good. — <f) good. — /) average. g) bad. ■- nt) not including U. S, ft. R, — «) induding U.S. ft, R. - (t) vftee 
explanation according to the various svsteins, page 371. — te>) Winter crops. — s) Spring ^n-opa. - (t) 'IVjwardu the 
middle of month. — (s) Towards the middle of preceding month. — (^) Including spdt and mC'illn. (,i) The urea 
for 1931 is that which it is anticipated will be harvested: for previous ycfira the figures refer to the urea hui vested. 
^ (5) Provisional estimate made last year on the same date. — (6) InehKling meslin, 


Bulgaria : In June weather conditions and especially the rains towards the middle 
of the month were very favourable. Harvesting of barley was delayed by the prolon- 
gation of the winter. For all cereals an abundant crop, almost equal to that of last year, 
is expected. Production of mixed grain is estimated at 2,824,000 centals (4,869,000 
bushels), 4.2 % above that of last year and 24.1 % above the mean of 1925-1929, Produc- 
tion of spelt has been estimated at 227,000 centals, 25,2 % below that of last year and 
34,1 % above the mean of. 1925-1929. 

•Spain : Weather conditions at the end of the spring caused a poor formation of 
grain with the result that it will perhaps be necessary to modify the data published iit 
the table of cereal production. The great drought has also been detrimental to spring 
cereals. 

Estonia : Bating the latter half of May the weather was rather warm and the 
tity of precipitation sufficient ; during the first half of June, weather conditions were less 
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favourable, with low'er temperatures, little rainfall and strong, cold winds ; there were 
^ome night frosts, which, however, caused no appreciable damage to the crops 
Weather in the first half of the month was not favourable to spring crops but towards 
June 15 some rain fell and the weather became warmer, bringing about an appreciable 
improvement in crop conditions. 

Irish Free State : The first half of June is regarded as the wettest period experienced 
in that month for many years. There was rain every day and fiooding occurred on the 
lowlands. The second half of the month was genial. All cereals made fairly good pro- 
gress and no damage from storms or pests was reported. 

France : The latter half of June was on the whole very favourable ; formation of 
ears and flowering took place in very good conditions in most of the producing regions 
where they had not yet been achieved, temperature being moderately high and skies 
often overcast, and some slight showers occurring Toward the end of June several 
periods of very high temperature caused fears of blast in many districts, especially in the 
Southwest and Bast. In the first days of July rainstorms caused some very localised 
damage but in most districts greatly benefitted the crops on the eve of the harvest. 

These very favourable conditions very considerably improved wheat, the production 
of which is expected to be almost average despite some cases of rust, of take-all and of 
blast. The harvest is over in the South and far advanced in the Southwest ; quality 
and weight seem satisfactory, especially in the South, where both these and the quantity 
is very good. The rye crop is also very good. Oats and barley, though infested in some 
places with weeds and suffering somewhat from the heat, have a good appearance. 
The rams at the beginning of July did the crops much good and yields should be 
Tather above the average ; in the Paris region ’winter barley seems to have given satisfac- 
tion though no precise conclusions as to the harvest can yet be drawn. Quality does 
not seem very satisfactory. Buckwheat has a good appearance, though in Brittany it 
has suffered a little from the^ drought. 

The first half of July was on the whole, favourable for ripening and cutting ; towards 
the end of the period, however, violent storms caused damage in some regions and par- 
ticularly to oats. 

Great Britain and Northern Ireland : Throughout the area weather in June was wet, 
dull and rather cold, save for the last week of the month, when warm and simny condi- 
tions effected marked improvement in most vegetation. In Scotland and Northern Ire- 
land some damage from flooding is reported. In England and Wales condition of crops 
was moderate at the end of J ime, the unfavourable weather having somewhat discounted 
tlieir early promise. Throughout the area the crops have suffered, especially on wet arid 
heavy soils, reports of thinness and lack of colour being frequent, though straw is plenti- 
iul. Iti England and Wales wheat, barley, and oats were expected to yield slightly below 
average. In Northern Ireland the wheat crop is expected to be late ; as barley is sown 
chiefly on the lighter soils it has not suffered to the same extent as oats and wheat and 
the brairds are in fair condition. 

' 

Greece : During June abundant rains with heavy showers and hail in the last ten 
days of the month, fell over almost the whole of the country, particularly in Macedonia 
and Thrace, where they provoked floods. Despite the damage done by these adver- 
sities, there still remains hope of a good production of cereals, especially of wheat, which 
is reported to be of excellent quality. 

Hungary : In the two weeks from 27 June to ii July weather was characterised by 
excessively high temperatures and in the majority of districts by lack of precipitation. 
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The wheat harvest was in progress in the first decade of July. The straw is generally 
short, and the ears are small but the quality of the grain is good, though the drought has 
caused some damage. In various localities damage from insects and hail is re]:)orted. 
The rye harvest is already over and threshing is in progress. The ears are generally 
short and gappy. Quality of the grain is very varied. Premature ripening is frequently 
reported. Cutting of winter barley is completed. Spring barley is very weak, low and 
tloim Oats are in general of very low quality. The drought has induced ]>reiiuiture 
ripening and the grain has been burnt sporadically. 

Italy : June was prevalently fine with very high temperatures. In the last two 
days of the month light showers fell almost ever3rvvliere. In some provinces, especially 
in the vSouth, there were some hailstorms. 

The high temperature hastened ripening of late wheats. Harvesting was actively 
pursued and in some provinces of tlie vSouth was completed and V'as well advanced in 
all the plains and liillsides sections. Threshing of early wheats was being carried on in 
the plains and that of late varieties had already begmi. Plarvestiug of minor cereals, 
completed in the Centre, was continued in the North.. De.spite blast in .some ]>rov luces 
in the first half of the month and its accentuation and extension in oilier j)ro\dTices in 
the latter half, a crop of wheat superior to that of last year is still expected. 

Latvia : Temperatures in June were slightly below the average. The cold at tlu‘ 
beginning of the month was succeeded by higher temperatures on ii Jiuio and in the 
third decade had become practically average. Precipitation was limited to the first 
two decades, x-^ccording to crop correspondent.s condition of winter wheat was average 
in 46.0 % of the cases, above average in 16.7 % and below in 37.3 %. Condition of 
spring crops is better and; expressed according to the system of the Institute, is 115. 

Lithuania : The cold, rainy weather of June was unfavourable. 

Luxemburg : The generally dry weather in Jmie has checked the uorinal gro\vth 
of cereals. 

Poland : During J une the weather was warm and smniy and rainfall was rather scarce 
especially towards the end of the month. Wliile the warmth was quite suiricient, soil 
moisture, although improved a little towards the middle of the month, was again inade- 
quate towards the end of the month causing a slight deterioration in the condition of 
spring cereals compared with the previous month. 

Rumania : In the latter half of June weather conditions favoured cereal cro])S ex- 
cept in the southern departments of Bessarabia and in the nortliern region of Dobntdja 
where the little rain wliich fell did not improve crop conditions lowered by the drought. 
In general the crop condition of whiter wheat and rye is excellent, while those of spring 
wheat, barley and oats are less satisfactory. At the beginning of July, cutting of bar- 
ley had begun everywhere, while wheat was being reaped in southern regions of the 
country. The anti-locust campaign in the depajtrtments of Tulcea, Ismail, Covurlni and 
Orhei continued, also in the period from 15 to 30 June ; in the departments of Cetatea 
Alb^ the locusts were completely destroyed ; similar success was obtained in tlie depart- 
ments of Fdlciu and Durostor, where sporadic attacks occur. 

Switzerland : Following favourable weather the crop condition of winter cereals- 
lias also considerably improved compared with the preceding month but the winter dam- 
age has not been entirely compensated for. Sowings are generally a Httle thin so that 
there has been less " laying than in previous years ; in some districts, however, con- 
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siderable hail damage has occurred. The warmth is hastening the ripening of cereal 
crops. Spring cereals have generally developed well but are still a little back%vard due 
to the lateness of sowing as a result of persistent cold weather in the spring. Lateness 
of sowing IS also the reason for backward growth of oats in many districts and for the 
partial spreading of weeds in some fields. Crop condition of spelt on July i, 1931 
(by the Institute’s system), was loi agamst 97 on June i, 1931 and 100 on July i, 1930. 
Corresponding conditions of mixed grain are 101,98 and loi respectively. 

Czechoslovakia : During June the weather was mostly dry and warm but the very 
heavy rains which fell in the period June 10-20 accompanied by gusty winds and hail, 
caused considerable damage to the crops, particularly to rye which, in some districts, 
was completely destroyed. Of all the cereals, winter rye is in the worst condition (slightly 
below the average) ; that of winter wheat is average ; those of barley and spring oats 
are slightly above the average, but the height of the plants is generally below the normal. 

Warm weather has considerably accelerated the ripening of cereals, cutting of 
which had already begun in tlie first half of July. 

Yugoslavia : During the first half of June the weather was changeable. Frequent 
rains brought about a slight fall in temperature towards the 1 5th In the latter half of 
the month the weather was warmer and dry with very occasional storm rains These 
conditions greatly favoured cereals Wlieat looked particularly well towards the end 
of the month and permits the forecast of an exceptionally heavy crop unless the weather 
changes for the worse. 

U. S. 5 . R. : According to information issued by the Commissariat for Agriculture, 
the area sown to all winter and spring crops during the agricultural season 1930-31 had, 
on July I, reached about 338,5 million acres compared with 353 anticipated in the plan, 
that is, about 96 % and about 8 % above that sown last season. While about 98,8 
million acres were sown last winter, compared with the 106 million acres planned, the 
area under spring crops on July i was 239.7 million acres or 97 % of the plan, showing 
an increase of 9.9 % over the 213.5 million acres sown in the spring of 1930, 

The situation of spring sowings in the most important cereal producing regions, was 
as follows : the regions of Kazakstan and the Middle Volga had completely carried out 
the plan ; the Lower Volga and the Ukraine, about 98 % of the plan ; North Cauca- 
sus, 95.0 % and Crimea 91.7 % ; W^estem Siberia (77.9 %) and Bastem Siberia (82.9 %) 
were, however, very much in arrears. 

With reference to the separate cereal crops, on July i there had been sown to spring 
wheat 63,0 million acres or 90,9 % of the plan ; to spring barley 15.8 million acres or 
91.5 % ; to oats 42.5 million acres or 95.9 % of the plan. 

The collectivisation of agricultural holdings is proceeding with continuous activity 
and on July 1 there had been collectivised into “ kolkhozi ”, 13,7 million of the agricul- 
tural holdings of the middle peasants, that is, 55.1 % of the total number of these agri- 
cultural holdings. The largest percentages of collectivisation are recorded in Crimea 
{83,7 %), in North Caucasus (82.2 %) and in the Lower Volga (8i.g %) while backward 
areas are the Lower Volga (65.8 %), the Ukraine (65.7 %), Western Siberia (53.2 %), 
Eastern Siberia (43.3 %). Collectivisation has, on the whole, proceeded with greater 
intensity in the most important cereal producing regions than in other regions. On the 
same date (July i), of the area of 239.7 million acres sown this spring, 145.5 million 
were sown by the ” kolkhozi ”, 21.8 million by the ” sovkhozi” and 72.4 million by the 
individual agricultural holdings. It is forecasted that about 70 % of this season’s cereal 
crops destined for the market, will be furnished by the ” sovkhozi and the ” kolhkozi 

During June, cool, rainy weather predominated in the northwestern area of the Sov- 
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iet Union, while in the regions of the Centre and Southeast, the weather was changeable 
with rather more abundant rains from the loth to the 20th of the month and higher tem- 
peratures in the last few days. The appearance of winter cereals during the month was 
sativsfactory and their crop condition on July i varied from average to above the average, 
while spring cereals, which developed normally in the first ten days of the month, de- 
teriorated slightly in the last three weeks of the month ; their crop condition on July t 
varied from a^^'erage to below the average. At the beginning of July cutting of cereals 
was in full course in the southern regions of the Union. According to the (^oveniTuent's 
plan, sowings next autumn should occupy 106 million acres, of wfiiich 6.9 million in “ sov- 
khozi " and about 64.2 million in “koll^ozi Avith regard to the separate cereal crops, 
sowings of winter wheat should cover 37 i million acres ; those of rye 67.7 million and those 
of barley and rapeseed 1.5 million acres. 

Canada : The Canadian Government telegraphed on June 23 that there existed a 
marked regional variation in crop prospects similar to that obser\^ed in the last two sea- 
sons. In western Manitoba and southern and central Saskatchewan, crops declined fur- 
ther during the week due to intense heat, damaging winds and almost negligible precip- 
itation The situation in these areas was critical, early sown, wheat being either a fail- 
ure or very light and prematurely advanced into the shot blade stage. The Northern 
Park belt and all Albexta excepting some eastern districts show^ed more promise. Heavy 
rains in Alberta induced good growdli. 

Further infoniiation relating to the following week ending Jime 30 noted that the 
variation in crop prOvSpects wliich is usual at the end of J une was heightened tliis year 
by very favourable growing weather in Kasteni Canada and the Par West and by intense 
continued drought in the Prairie Provinces. In the latter area further marked deterio- 
ration of crop prospects resulted from liigh temperatures, drying winds and meagre rain- 
fall. Good rains fell, however, in northwestern Manitoba, northern and extreme sonth- 
eastem Saskatchewan and northern Alberta. Crops in southeastern Alberta were burn- 
ing, thus extending the critical drought area to slightly over one half of the western wheat 
land. In British Columbia crops had ample moisture. 

In the week ended July 7 the weather in the West was generally rainy and cool. 
The moisture was extremely helpful to late grain and valuable in filling \vht‘at but, 
although prospects were consequently slightly improved, they remained tlu‘ poonst in 
the bureau records. Grasshopper damage was increasing and sawflies and wirc'worm.s 
were active in Alberta. Rainfall was reported to inadequate in soiitluasteru and 
northwestern Alberta. Freezing temperatures and hail in central v^askalchc*wan and 
Alberta did little damage. 

According to a telegram of July 10, the largest wheat producing areas at the end of 
June indicated production at one quarter to one half of the average, due to the trt*- 
mendous deterioration in condition of crops on the prairies in June. After July i western 
crops were measurably improved by rain while in Ontario winter wheat was dfmiage<l 
by drought. In general, crop conditions at the end of June indicated approximately 
average yields of crops in the Maritime Provinces, Quebec and Oiitario. 

On the Prairies heavy rains during the week ending July 14 were confined to south- 
eastern Manitoba and northwestern Saskatchewan, showers falling elsewhere, Thc‘re 
was a continued improvement in late crop prospects but it was becoming more evident 
that the rains had fallen too late to save the main wheat crop over the large central 
area of production. The appearance of rust was reported, at a later date than usual, 
in southern Manitoba. Grasshoppers and wheat stem maggots were causing damage in 
Manitoba. There were some heavy hail losses in Saskatchewan. Crops in British 
Columbia generally improved. In the Maritime Provinces and Quebec weather continued 
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to be favourable to crop growth In western Quebec and eastern Ontario, however, the 
drought of late June and early July lowered 3delds. Crops in southwestern Ontario 
had a promising appearance and wheat cutting wns general. 

United States : In the winter wheat belt, har\^evSting proceeded under good condi- 
tions m the week ending on about Jiuie 25, In the Ohio valley, except for some local 
laying ” the crop was in generally in very good to excellent condition ; cutting was gen- 
eral in the southern parts of this area and the crop was turning colour in northern sec- 
tions. In central parts of the belt wheat was turning colour as far north as southern Iowa 
with cutting in progress up to the Missouri river in Missouri. Harvesting and threshing 
were favoured and advanced rapidly in the Southwest. In Kansas wheat was favoured 
in eastern parts of the State but it was too dry and hot in many western sections ; 
harvesting was well advanced in southern counties of the State. In northwestern areas 
and the Pacific Northwest vrheat progress and condition varied widely, rains bringing 
about an improvement except on lighter lands where the crops were beyond help. In 
the spring wheat belt conditions were greatly improved by beneficial rains from North 
Dakota eastwards, and in some parts of South Dakota, The general condition of spring 
wheat was good in the eastern producmg sections. Oats were largely satisfactory, the 
crop having headed in the Ohio valley and ripened in some southern parts. 

In the following week ending July 2 only slight damage was done to winter wheat 
by the excessive heat although m some cases ripening was too rapid In the spring 
wheat States the crox> was only mediocre. 

On July 9 the harvesting of winter wheat was w^ell advanced and threshing was 
in progress in southern sections. Harvest results were satisfactory^ m both quality and 
quantity. Damage to spring cereals was reported as a result of the great heat. 

On J nly 1 6 harvesting of winter wheat was well advanced ; the crop condition of 
spring wheat was mediocre except in the Ked River valley. Serious damage was report- 
ed, due to the great heat and some grain crops were cut for hay. 

Palestine : Harvesting is general and in most parts of the country threshing has com- 
menced f 

I 

Syria and Lebanon : Weather conditions have been favourable in Syria. In cer- J 
tain regions of Lebanon, some frost damage is reported but production is nevertheless | 
very good. In the Alawiyya State warm, dry weather, drying up the soil too quickly, | 
was very unfavourable to crops. Rust appeared, causing some damage. In Jebel Druze, | 
the only crops grown, wheat and barley, have already been cut ; the estimates are as | 
follows : Wheat : area : 105,200 acres against 112,200 1^1930 and 79,400 on the average 
for 1927-1929 ; percentages : 93.7 and 132.4 ; production : 507,000 centals (845,000 bushels) 
against 493,000 (822,000) in 1930 and 196,000 (326,000) for 1927-1929; percentages: 1 
102.8 and 258.9. Barley : area . 27,700 against 22,500 in 1930 and 35,900 for 1927-1929 ; | 
123.2 % and 77.3 % : production: 1 10.000 centals {230,000 bushels) against 71,000 I 
(149,000) in 1930 and 49,000 (102,000) for 1927-1929; 154.3 % and 225.1 %. j 

Turkey : Rrom June 10 to 20 weather conditions were favourable to agriculture. 
Field work was possible. Harvesting continued in central Anatolia where recent nains 
were rather favourable. The rains caused damage, however, in some regions where the 
sheaves were exposed in the fields. ^ ' 

Algeria : The scirocco from 12 to 14 June was very prejudicial to ripening ol wheats 
especially to tliat of late varieties. Numerous instances of blast axe repented. ' Aecot 3 * 
ingly, the crop, which at the beginning of Jtme was expected to be average, will probably 
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be father below the average and considerably below that of last year. The results 
are poor, especially for soft wheat at 4.960,400 centals (8 267,200 bushels) against 
5,727,600 (9,545,900 bushels) in 1930. Barley and oats, ripened in great part before the 
scirocco, have, however, given fairly mediocre yields, especially oats, ^\llile the Depart- 
ment of Constantine has had good cereal crops and that of Algiers is nearly average, 
the crop in the Departnient of Oran is very deficient. 

Due to the scirocco and the drought the estimates given have been reduced by 25 TT 

Egypt: AVlieat harvesting was finished in June. Threshing, winnowing and storage 
are in progress. The yield is 7% above the average. 

French Morocco: The scirocco blew frequently towards the end of Jiuie, bringing with 
it intense heat, but did no damage to cereals, which were quite or nearly ripe. First 
threshing results were very satisfactory as regards both yield and specific weight. 

Tunis : Weather conditions have been favourable to cereals in the North and a record 
production of wheat and oats is anticipated. In the Centre and South., on the contrary, 
persivstent drought during the winter and spring caused yields to be deficient. Barley 
production is forecasted to be below the average. The figures published should only 
be taken, however, to represent a general indication as they may still be subject to 
large modifications, 

Argentina : Ploughing and sownng are proceeding slowly due to dry conditions. 

Union of South Africa : There has been a considerably increased area planted to 
wheat this season but weather in May was very dry and more rains were wanted. In 
the Cape Southwestern districts, however, the principal winter cereal area in the Union, 
ploughing was satisfactorily completed and a successful season was expected. 

Australia. (Telegram of 9 July) : Wlieat production for 1930-31 is now cstinialed 
at 128,000,000 centals (213,000,000 bushels). 

(Telegram of 16 July) : The excessive raininess of the weather in June was vc^ry 
unfavourable for sowings in New South Wales and Victoria. The area sown and the yield 
in New South Wales are expected to be below the average of the last five years. In 
Victoria crop condition is fairly satisfactory. In Western Australia the w'eather has 
been cold and the crop looks healthy and strong. Iii South Australia the area sown is 
expected to be much the same as lavst year ; weather has been generally fax'ourable, 
crop condition is excellent, and a plentiful yield compared to that of last year i.s expeelc'd. 


MAIZE 


The area sown to maize this year in Rumania shows a considerable reduction compar- 
ed with last year ; in the other European countries for which data are known, the varia- 
tions are not very important ; there is a slight reduction in Italy and slight increases are 
noted in Bulgaria, Hungary and Czechoslovakia. In the U. S. S. R. the area sown is 
only a little larger than that of last year. The maize area in the United States, however, 
has been considerably increased, the acreage planted this year being the largest since 1917. 

Crop condition at the beginning of July was in general promising in the Danubiati 
countries and on the whole, gave hope of a crop larger than that of last year. Owing to 
the drought, provSpects seemed to be less favourable in Italy, France and the U. S, S, R. 
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In the United States weather conditions have been favourable to the maize crop^ especi- 
ally in the northern part of the belt and, although more rain was wanted in the southern 
section, crop condition on July i gave promise of fairly high yields and a production 
exceeding by over 490 million centals (874 million bushels), the very poor crop of last 
3^ear and representing one of the best obtained in the last ten years. At the middle of 
J uly, rain was wanted. 


Austna : In the early part of July development was rapid and vigorous. Weeding 
shows good progress. 

Bulgaria : Weather conditions, particularly the rains of the latter half of J mie, were 
very favourable to development of the maize crop, the second weeding of which was al- 
ready in progress. 

Production is estimated at 17,575,300 centals (31,385,000 bushels), a little below 
the plentiful crop of last year, 19,074,600 centals (34,062,000 bushels) and above the 
average of 1925-1929, 14,713,400 centals (26,274,000 bushels), the percentages with 
Tespect to these figures being 92.1 and 119.5. 

France : The latter half of Jime was generally very fine and warm, sometimes ex- 
cessively so. In the South-west and West the drought was beginning to cause anxiety 
but the rainstorms toward the end of the month and in the first days of July consi- 
derbly bettered the situation, which, however, became less good at the middle of July, 
especially in the Southwest due to the drought which rapidly exhausted the small reserves 
of moisture. 

Hungary : In the first decade of July the crop had a good appearance. Tate sowings * 
were beginning however, to suffer from the drought, especially on sandy soils. 

Italy : In the first half of June cultivations were completed and sowing of the fifty- i 
day variety begun. Reserves of soil moisture which were already beginning to be de- ' 
ficient in the first half of the month were still more so in the latter half and the crop has | 
siiffered coUvsiderably. ■ [ 

Rumania : The appearance of the maize crop is generally very good except in the | 
regions affected by drought. At the beginning of J uly the second hoeing was com- t 
mencing [ 

\ 

Czechoslovakia : On July i, the crop condition of maize in the principal producing t 
areas, was below the average. [ 

Yugoslavia : Weather conditions in the first half of the month favoured tlie growth \ 
of maize. In the latter half of the month the weather was hot and dry but the maize j 
crop preserved its good appearance thanks to the plentiful reserves of soil moisture. On [ 
the basis of crop conditions at the end of June, a heavy crop may be forecasted. 

U. S. S. R . ; According to the preliminary estimates, the area sown as on i July 
was still 21.2 % below that anticipated in the plan. The first ten days of June were 
favourable to maize ; during the second decade conditions changed for the worse but re- 
covery was good and on i July appearance of the crop was satisfactory. 

United States : In general, the maize crop made fair to good progress in the week 
ending June 25 and was unusually well cultivated for the country as a whole. Rains \ 
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I- 
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a) 


c) 

a) 


c) 

a) 


c) 

Atiatria ...... 


143 

146 



2,3 




2.0 

— 

— 

2.6 





Bulgaria 

1,705 

1,696 

1,671 

100.5 

102.0 

120 



120 

— 

— 

140 

— 

— 

Hungary 

2,735 

2,657 

2,681 

102.9 

102.0 



— 

. — , 

— 

— 

— 

— 



Italy (i) 

3,427 

3,486 

3,541 

98.3 

96.8 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— , 

— , 


— 

— 

Rumania 

10,178 

10,939 

10,606 

93.0 

96.0 






— 

— 

— 


— . 

Switzerland .... 


3 

3 


- - - 1 





— 

96 

— 

— , 

97 

Czechoslovakia , . j 

368 

364 

344 

101.2 

107.0 

— 

— 


— i 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

U. S. S. R 

9,742 

9,682 

8,399 

; 

100.6 

1160 

— 




- 

- 

- 

- 



Canada 

164 

161 

i 174 

101.9 

' 94,1 




1 

99 






99 

United States. . , 

106,667 

101,413 

1 94,570 

1 

104.1 

1 106.0 

88.7 

j — 

■ — 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

79.0 

Algeria ...... 

20 

21 

26 

1 

97.6 

82.7 

; 1 

— 

1 ^ 

— 



- 

- 

- 



(t) For the explanation of signs and figures indicating crop condition see cereals table and note jwge 371. — 
(i) “Maggeago*'. 


were very helpful in the area west of the Upper Mississippi valley, inducing unusually 
good growth. Many southern sections, however, needed rain. In the following week 
ending July 2 growth was generally good. On July 9 maize in the northern part of the 
belt was in excellent condition, the crop being forward for the season whereas on the 
same date southern areas needed rain. On July 16 the maize crop was forward for the 
season ; rains were necessary to ensure a satisfactory harve.st. 

Using as basis the crop condition on July i, the Department of Agriculture esti- 
mates maize production this year at 1,662,054,000 centals (2,967,953,000 bushels), 
against 1,172,640,000 (2,094,000,000) last year (revised) and 1,546,016,000 (2,760,751,000), 
the average for 1925-29 ; percentages : 14 1.7 and 107.5. 

I'ndia : Near the end of June, maize in the United Provinces and in Bihar and Orissa 
was in good condition while the Punjab crop wavS average to good. 

Palestine ; Where grown under irrigation in colonies cobs have been formed. Dry 
sown crops sliow only poor growth, with the exception of few favoured localities. 

Algeria : Spring crops generally suffered from drought and from the scirocco, which 
repeatedly occurred between the end of May and 15 June and again in the first half of 
July. Some showers fell toward 20 June. Appearance of the crop is still fairly satis- 
factory. 

Basutoland : Production this season has, as was expected, shown a reduction on 
that of last year, being only 1,070,000 centals (1,910,400 bushels) against 1,166,000 
centals (2,082,300 bushels). Production of ElafiSr com also show a decrease, owing to da 
mage by cut-worms and mealie stalk borer and drought at the dowering period. 

French Morocco ; Maize and sorghum have been somewhat damaged by frequent 
scirocco winds and the consequent great heat at the end of June. 
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RICE 

Bulgaria : Weather conditions in June were not very favourable to rice. According 
to the preliminary estimate, production of rough rice this year is 312,000 centals (693,000 
bushels), or 28.3 % below that of last year and 5.0 % below the average of 1925-1929. 

Italy : In June there was good growth. 

Area under cultivation this year is 317,000 acres against 361,000 in 1930 and 

349.000 in 1925-1929, percentages with respect to these figiures being 87.8 and 90.8. 

U. S. S. R. : Area sown on i Jul}^ was 331,000 acres, 15.2 % below that of last 
year (390,000 acres) 

United States : On June 25 rice crops were in good to excellent condition in Arkansas 
but much pumping was reqmred locally ; salt water was interfering with irrigation in 
Louisiana. The preliminary estimate of the area under rice this year is 958,000 acres 
against 959,000 last year and 950,000, the average for 1925-1929 ; percentages: 99.9 and 
100.8 On the basis of this area and crop condition on July i, production is es- 
timated at 18,395,000 centals (40,876,000 bushels) compared with the revised figure of 

18.585.000 (41,300,000) in 1930 and 18,395,000 (40,876,000), the average ; percentages : 
98 5 and 99.6. 

India : In Bengal crops suffered in the week ending June 10 in parts of the eastern 
and western districts due to inadequate rain but in the following weeks until the end of the 
month rainfall varied from light to heavy and the condition of standing crops was fair 
Heavy rain in several districts of Bast Bengal caused some damage. Field operations 
for winter paddy were progressing at the beginning of July. In Bihar and Orissa rain- 
fall was light and scattered in the first half of Jtme but on the latter half of the month 
varied from light to heavy and at the end of the month crops were in good condition. 
In Madras crops were in fair to good condition towards the end of June. Rainfan 
was light to heavy in the Central Provinces in the latter half of J une and sowing of rice 
continued. At the beginning of July it was reported that rainfall had been generally suf- 
ficient in some areas but more was needed for rice plantation in North Konkan and for 
sowings and the development of seedings in Kamatak. 

Egypt : Weather conditions during J une have been favourable to sowing, germina- 
tion and growth. Water for irrigation is adequate in the authorised region. Some culti- 
vators ventured to grow rice in areas other than authorized regions but artesian water 
was inadequate. Sowing in the authorized region was completed, as also in the regions 
where artesian water was available. Barly-sown cultivations outside the authorized rice 
region suffered through inadequacy of water ; 25 % of this cultivation was damaged 
In the rice region, however, growth is progressing and crop condition is normal. 


POTATOES 

Germany : Progress and appearance are generally good. 

Austria : Barly varieties are showing tubers though these are little developed. Late 
varieties have good leafage. . 

Belgium : Area under the crop has been greatly extended. At the end of June har- 
vesting of early varieties was in full swing. Yields are good and prices satisfactory. 
Late varieties are developing well. 
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Bulgaria : Weather conditions in June were favourable to the growth of potatoes, 

France : Fine, warm weather in the latter half of June again appreciably improved 
the crop situation. The first half of J uly was dry and very warm with some thunderstorms. 
In the Centre doryphora infestation is reported in some areas. In that region, however, 
the plants have a very good appearance and are well developed, healthy and free of di- 
sease. In the Southwest and West they began, towards the end of June, to suffer from 
the drought, but storm rains at this period and in the first few days of J uly re-establish- 
ed the sititation Crop condition at the beginning of Jnly gave hope of a good cro]>. 
The first lifting has given complete satisfaction. 


Production of potatoes. 



English measures 

American measures 

% 1931 

Countries 

1931 

1930 

Average 1 
1925 to 1929 

193X 

1930 

Average 

1925 to 1929 

10 ]0 
«=• 100 

Average 
w« zoo 


Thousand centals 

1 Thousand bushels 

% 

% 

Bulgaria 

1,720 

1,8.52 

.829 

2,866 

3,086 

1,.S81 

92 0 

207.5 

Finland 

14,833 

17,314 

16,784 

24,721 

28,856 

27,972 

H5.7 

88.4 

Malta 

670 

644 

599 

1,117 

1,074 

999 

104.0 

1 11.8 

Netherlands . , . 

67,321 

56,831 

73,267 

112,199 

94,716 

122,109 

118.5 

91.9 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland : In Kngland and Wales it is repotted that the 
season is backward. In Northern Ireland the wet weather of May and early Jime ser- 
iously delayed the completion o**" planting in many districts, and caused damage to the 
foliage and prevented normal growth in the case of early planted crops. Both in Ivngland 
and Wales and in Northern Ireland, however, early varieties are reported to be in about 
average condition, and, in England and Wales, of good quality though rather small. 
While in England and Wales the main crop appeared promLsing and a crop up to the 
average was anticipated, the outlook in Northern Ireland is anything but promising. In 
the latter area there are general reports of the appearance of blight, and in lowlying 
districts flooding has caused rotting of the tubers after planting. 

Hungary : In the first ten days of July potatoes still had a good appearaiua*. 'I'he 
exceasive warmth and drought began to show its ellects. Abundant rains wen^ nec'cssary 
to encourage regular growth. 

Italy : In the first half of J une the lifting of early varieties extended to the Centre and 
North ; in vsome localities in the South and the Islands that of the main crop was bt'gnn. 

Luxemburg : The generally dry weather in June has checked the normal growth of 
potatoes. 

Switzerland : Development has been generally good and crop condition i.s notably 
better than last year at the same date. 

Czechoslovakia: Weather during June was* prevalently dry and warm, but tlie 
plants still bore fairly well the insufificiency of moisture. 

Production of early potatoes is below the normal. 

TJ. 5 . S. R. : According to the preliminary data of the Commissariat for Agriculture, 
the area xmder potatoes on i July had reached 88.9 % of that planned. The growth of 
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Potatoes. 


COtnSTRTES 

Area j 

Crop (t) 

1931 

1930 

Average 

1925 

to 1929 

% 1931 

1930 

= 100 

Aver. 

= 100 

1-VII-1931 

3-VX-1931 

i-VII-3930 
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a) 

b) 

c) 

a) 

b) 

c) 

a) 

b) 

0 ) 


603 

584 

594 

103.2 

101.4 

2.6 





2.7 





2.9 

— 

— 



6,346 

6,405 



2.6 

— 

— 

2.8 

— 

— 

2,9 

— 

— 



59 

46 

. . . 


2.5 

— 

— 

2.6 

— 

— 

2.3 

— 

— 



407 

406 


. . . 

2.4 

— 

— 

2.7 

— - 

— 

2.5 

— 

— 

Belgium, 


402 

408 






— 

/) 

— 

d) 

— 

— 

Bulgaria . 

32 

35 

26 

92 9 

122.3 

150* 

— 

— 

150 


— 

160 

— 

— 

Denmark . , . 


167 

173 



— 

— 

(I) 99 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Finland . . . 

174 

175 

172 

99.3 

ibi.o 

— 

/) 


— 

— 

— 

— 

/) 

— 

Scotland 


123 

144 



— 


95 

— 

100 

— 

— 


— 

Hungary .... 

710 

682 

657 

104.1 

108.1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

, — 

— 

- — 

— 

Italy . 

S79 

863 

868 

101.8 

101.2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Ivithuania . . . 


403 

347 

. . . 


3.5 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

3.3 

— 

— 

Luxemburg . . . 

40 

40 

40 

99.1 

99.3 

2.5 

— 

— 

2.4 

— 

— 

2.4 

— 

— 

Malta .... 

7 

7 

7 

902 

97 0 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Netherlands . . 

401 

397 

432 

100.9 

92 7 

(2)70 

— 

— 

(2) 70 



— 

(2) 73 

— 

— 

Poland . , . 


6,602 

6,125 


- . . 
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— 

3.4 

— 

— 

Rumania. . . 


46S 

482 






d 

— 

— 

— 

— 

, — 

Switzerland . . . 

. . 

120 

117 



103 

— 

— 


— 

99 

— 

— 

93 

Czechoslovakia . . 


1,646 

1,792 



2.5 

— 

— 

2.6 

— 

— 

2.4' 

— 

— 

XJ. S S. R ... 

14,838 

14,382 

18,658 

103.2 

108.6 

~ 

- 

— 

— 

i 

— 

- 

— 

~ 

Canada 

576 

571 

1 552 

100.8 

104.3 

— 

- 


— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

i — 

Algeria s) 

(3) 20 

30 

25 

66.7 

1 

78.5 



- 

- 

f) 

- 

- 

- i 
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(t) For the explanation of signs and figures indicating crop condition, see Cereals table and note on page 371. 
— • s) j^ly potatoes. — t) I^ate potatoes. — (i) To July, 15. — (2) Middle of precedent month, — (3} Not mclndmg 
Oran. 


the plants, which at the hegintiing of June had sprouted under satisfactory conditions, : 
was favoured by rainfall in the last two decades of Jtme. Crop condition of potatoes : 
toward tlie end of the month was satisfactory. ! 

Algeria : The early potato crop has given fairly good }delds nearly equalling those of | 
last year, but, as the area has been considerably reduced, production will be much smaller, j 
Main crop potatoes promise fairly good yields ; crop condition is satisfactory, thanks i 
to showers at the end of J une. 1 


SUGAR I 

Weather in June varied considerably as between the different Buropean beet-grow- ; 
ing countries and in consequence crop condition also shows wide variation. Countries [ 
in which beet on i July was in prevalently good or even very good condition, due to 
the adequate soil moisture, rapidity in execution of field work and smallness of damage 
from disease or other causes, were Germany, Bulgaria, Denmark, France and Turkey. 

In other countries where, on the contrary, meteorological conditions were not every- 
where good, where in some districts drought was felt, or where work was not executed 
in time, crop condition on i July was only fairly good. Such for example were Belgium, 
Great Britain, Sweden, U. S. S. R. In Italy and Poland crop conditions were still good 
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in tlie early part of J uly, but development remains dependent on weather in the remain- 
ing part of that month. In the Netherlands and Yugoslavia condition varied vSf) 
much with district that a definite statement for the eoimtr>' as a whole could not be* 
made. In Czechoslovakia, Austria and Htmgary condition is rather bad, mainly owing 
to the prolonged drought. 

Summing up, on the basis of these crop conditions and taking account of the relative* 
importance of the nidustrial coimtries as sugar prodixccrs, it may he vsaid thaia'op 
condition for h^utope as a whole hi the early part of July was still fairly good. 


Acreage of Sugar Beet. 






% 

1931 




Average 



Countries 

X 931 (i) 

1930 

19^5 to 1929 

1930 

Average 





*3 100 

*=* 100 



Acres 


% 

% 

Germany 

872,129 

1,157,194 

1,062,529 

75.0 

82.0 

Austria 

106,000 

89,000 

61,846 

119.0 

172.0 

Belgium 

124,000 

137,311 

102,316 

90.0 

76.0 

Bulgaria . 

:37,O00 

48,789 

34,946 

76.0 

mo 

Denmark 

74,000 

81,000 

93,088 

92.0 

80.0 

Spain 

240,000 

208,960 

182,438 

115.0 

131.0 

Irish Free State . . . . 

8,200 

14,389 

14,211 

.57.0 

67.0 

Finland 

4,900 

3,090 

5,296 

102 0 

94.0 

France 

620,000 

679,480 

583,617 

91.0 

106.0 

Great Britain 

231,000 

348,364 

165,415 

66.0 

140.0 

Hungary 

141,776 

184,684 

169,032 

77.0 

84.0 

Italy 

261,609 

272,890 

225,722 

96.0 

116,0 

Batvia 

7,000 

5,900 

— 

125.0 

— 

Netherlands 

91,225 

142,196 

157,114 

64.0 

68.0 

Poland 

408,000 

457,000 

510,179 

89.0 

.so.o 

Ptunania 

37,000 

120,948 

166,863 

.31.0 

22.0 

Sweden 

85,300 

96,520 

77,983 

88.0 

109.0 

Switzerland 

3,600 

3,040 

3,657 

104.0 

86.0 

Czechoslovakia 

441,389 

556,316 

674,813 

79.0 

05.0 

Turkey 

19,769 

11,120 

{ 2 } 19,739 

178.0 

100.0 

Yugoslavia 

120,000 

147,798 

110,277 

84.0 

112.0 

Total Europe , . a) 

3,933y897 

4,705,989 

4,481,111 

83,0 

8SM 


3,092,550 

2,832,000 

1,617,044 

130.0 

228.0 

Total Europe . . b) 

7,626,447 

7,697.989 

6,098,165 

100,0 

126,0 

Canada 

52,000 

62,500 

46,8.54 

99.0 

113.0 

United States 

754,000 

821,000 

675,416 

92 0 ; 

112.0 

Total America . . J 

$06,000 

873,600 

721,270 

52.0 

j 112.0 



6,639,489 

.'J,205!,38l 

84,0 

91.0 

OreWtTai Jt OlCiL , * ^ 


8,471,489 

0,819, 4^55 

100.0 

lfS4.0 


' — , 






a) Not including the XT.S.SJR. — b) Including the TJ.S.S.R. • — (t) Approacinxate tluta. — ( 2 ) Average to 1920 , 


In the table of areas there appear for the first time data for Canada and the United 
States, which allow the world total to be given ; it corresponds this year to 100.0 % 
of that of last year and 124.0 % with respect to the average. Abstracting the data for 
the U. S. S. R. these percentages become respectively 84.0 and 91.0. 


Germany : Beet has devdoped well in general and on July i its appearance was 
good. Only occasional gaps are observed in the fields of beet. The necessary field 
work has been accomplished in good time almost everywhere. 

Analysis of beet in the third week of July gives the following results : Mean weight 
of roots 4.0 oz. against 4.4 last year and 3.5 on the average of 1925-29; mean weight 



of leaves 11.6 oz (10. o and 10 3) , sugar per root 0.4 oz. (0.5 and 0.4); sugar content 
lo.i % (12 4 % and 9.8 %). 

A^istfia : Owing to the relative deficiency of soil moisture development is slow 
Despite the energetic measures against parasites these are showing tenacious resistance. 
Cultivation is in areats. 

Belgium : Due to the wet weather singling and hoeing have been difficult. The 
subsequent dry weather allowed the crops to be cleaned. In some districts damage 
from beet fly is reported. 


Sugar Beet. 


COVNTRIES 

Crop Condition (f) 

1 st July, 

193 X 

1 st June, 1931 

ist July, 1930 


a) 

h) 

c) 

a) 

6 ) 

c) 

a) 

6 ) 

c) 

Germany 

29 

— 



2.8 

— 

— 

2.8 


— 

Austria 

' — 

— 

3.1 

— 

— 

3.2 

— 


31 

Belgium 

e) 

— 


— 

/) 

— 

d) 

— 

— 

Bulgaria . 

120 

— 

1 — 

120 

— 

— 

150 

— 

— . 

Denmark 

— 

— 

(I) 95 


— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Netherlands 

— 

( 2 ) 63 

1 

— . 

( 2 ) 63 

— 

( 2 ) 73 

— 

— 

Poland . 




— 

30 

— 

3.5 

— 

— 

Switzerland ... 

— 

ioo 

i — 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Czechoslovakia . 



... 

2.9 

— 



— 

1 3.1 

1 

Canada . . . .... 

— 


1 96 


— 

— 

101 

— 

__ 
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(t) For the esplanation of signs and figures indicating crop condition, see cereals table and note on page 3^?!. 
(i) July, 15. — (2) Middle of preceding month. 


Bulgaria: The notable diminution in the area has, despite the good weather conditions 
in June, caused a marked diminution in production, which is 5,290,000 centals (265,000 
short tons), 23.2 % below that of last year but 24.6 % above the mean of 1925-1929. 

France : Weather in the latter half of June was fine and warm with some rain towards 
the end of the month and proved to be rather favourable to the beet. Until now its 
condition has been satisfactory with no reports of serious damage by insects or disease. 
Singling has been efiected under good conditions ; the plants are regular, excepting the 
last sowings, which came up rather badly. Crop condition at the beginning of July 
permitted the forecast of a satisfactory crop. Storm rain in several regions at the 
beginning of July, improved the situation. 

Great Britain and Northern Ireland : On the whole the outlook for sugar beet in 
England and Wales was considered to be fair at the beginning of July. 

Hungary : The growth of sugar beet has been checked by the drought. Leaves are 
beginning to yellow in some places. Abundant rains are needed. 

Italy : In the first half of J xme growth was vigorous and had begun to feel the efiects 
of lack of soil moisture. 

Netherlands: Production of beet in 1931 is estimated at 26,043,000 centals (1,302,000 
short tons) against 41,101,000 (2,055,000) last year and 46,341,000 (2,317,000) on the 
average of 1925-29, the percentages with respect to the latter figures being 63.4 and 
56.2. ^ ' 

Czechoslovakia : June was prevalenty dry and hot and the crop. suiSeired froth 
lack of moisture. Considerable damage from insects, especially beet fiy, is reported. 
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U. S, S. R. * According to preliminary information, the area sown to sugai'-beet on 
J uly exceeded that planned by 4.6 %. Poor progress was made with weeding in the first 
half of the month and on the 15th. only 38.9 % of the area sown had been w^eeded. 
In the second half of the month this work received a strong stiimilus and toward t J uly 
70 % had been completed Crop condition of the beet, which in the first half of the month 
was above the average, deteriorated slightly towards June 20, followed by as improvement 
in the last days of the month. Production is expected to amoiuit to about 374.787.000 
centals (18,739,000 short tons), with a ^nohable production of 55,116,000 centals 
(2,756,000 short tons) of refined sugar. 

Canada : Production of raw beet sugar in the season 1930-31 is estimated at 1,075,000 
centals (53,800 short tons) compared with 789,000 (39,400) in 1929-30 and 806,000 
(40,300) the average of the preceding five seasons ; percentage comparisons : 136.3 
and 133 4. 

United States : On the basis of evstimated area and crop condition inj uly i, production 
of sugar beet this year is estimated by the U. S. Department of Agriculture at 1 5 1 ,400,000 
centals (7,570,000 short tons) against 184,000,000 (9,200,000) in 1930 and 147,105,000 
(7,355,900), the average for 1925-1929 ; percentages : 82.3 and 102. 9. 

Production of raw beet-sugar in 1930-31 is estimated by the Department of Agrb 
culture at 25,979,000 centals (1,299,000 sh tons) compared with 21,893,000 (1,095,000) 
in 1929-30 and 21,738,000 (1,087,000), the average for 1925-1929 ; percentages : 118.7 and 
119,5, On June 20 sugar-cane was doing fairly well in Louisiana. 

India * Rahjfall was mostly light during June in the United Provinces but varied 
from light to moderate in the latter half of the month and on June 27 crops were in good 
condition. Uight scattered rains fell at the middle of Jime in the Punjab but these was 
a return to dry weather in the last week of the month, when the condition of standing 
cane was average to good. At the end of June crops in Bihar and Orissa were in goo<l 
condition. 

Egypt : During June condition have been favourable to growth, accelerated by 
hot weather. Hoeing and manuring are in progress in the general and late-sown cul- 
tivations. Crop condition as at ist July : loi, agaiiLst 100 as at rst June, rt)3r and at 
1st July 1930. 

Union of South A frica : Cane has suffered from the abnormally warm atid <lry weather 
along the Natal Coastal belt and condition was 14 % below normal. 

Australia. (Telegram of 9 July) : Production of cane in 1931-32 is estimated to be 
the same as in 1930-31 » 78,400,000 centals (3,920,000 short tons), c)4.5 % of the average 
for the five years ending 1929-30, 82,992,000 centals ( 4, T50.000 short tons) . The onlpiil 
of cane-sugar is estimated at 11,872,000 centals (593,600 short tons) very slightly below 
the 1930-31 output of 11,927,000 (496.400) and 5.2 % above the five-year average*, 
11,283,000 centals (564,200 short tons). 


VINES 

. In the northern hemisphere as a whole June favoured the vines. Growth is every- 
where good, the delay due to the prolonged winter and the cold wet spring having been 
completely overtaken. The vines are ever3rwhere in excellent health condition. At- 
tacks of eudemis, cochylis and pyralid have been limited. The principal characteristic 
of the year is the absence of cryptogamic diseases, thanks to the drought in June ; attacks 
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of mildew and oidinm are rare and very mild, and the extended application of sulphate 
and sulphur gives grounds for hoping that, unless very unfavourable conditions follow, 
these diseases will not have any ver^^ considerable development. 

In Central Burope dowering took place imder excellent conditions ; the clusters 
are f airh^' abundant Crop condition at the end of J une and beginning of J uly was 
very satisfactory, despite some local damage caused by storms. 

In France, the mainland of Italy and the northern and central provinces of Spain 
also crop condition was very good and, taking account of the relatively small number of 
grapes that has appeared in the first tv;o countries and of the frosts in the third, pro- 
mise a good average vintage, considerably above that of last year. 

In southwestern Europe prospects continue excellent. 

In Sicih^ in the southern provinces of Spain, Levant and Andalusia, as well as in 
North Africa, the persistent drought, accompanied by heat waves at the end of the 
month, has caused some damage. Prospects still remain, however, fairly satisfactory. 

For the northern hemisphere as a whole, then, crop condition toward the end of 
June and beginning of July promised a good average vintage. 

The trade in wines in June showed for certain countries, France and Himgary, for 
example, an activity in contrast to the preceding calm and a recovery in prices This 
develoiDment can only be considered as transitory" and a little artificial, at least for France, 
its result will have been a brisk movement of wine from growers’ hands instead of a slow 
movement from now until the vintage ; trade being apparently abimdantly provided 
for, this phase of activity should be followed by a long period of calm and does not change 
our conclusions of last month. 

In Spain, trade remains very quiet, prices being sustained. In Italy a period of 
calm succeeded the activity of May save in the export trade to France ; prices have a 
downward tendency. In these two countries the quantities remaining in growers’ hands 
are small, and trade seems to be provided for. In Germany and Yugoslavia markets 
are very quiet, demand being poor ; internal consumption is reduced and trade needs 
adequately supplied ; in Yugoslavia much wine remains in the cellars of producers and 
in Germany these quantities, though smaller, are also fairly abundant. 

On the European market as a whole it seems, then, hi face of a limited demand by 
consumers, that trade is abxmdantly supplied. The general tendency from now xmtil 
the next crop may be expected therefore to be calm, with a tendency to lower prices. 

In the southern hemisphere, according to preliminary mfonnation, the Australian 
crop seems to be almost the same as that of last year and perhaps a little larger and 
fairly near the average 


Germany : Prevalently warm and dry weather in Jxme was greatly favourable to the 
growth of vines. Flowering took place rapidly under good conditions. Storms and 
hail caused only local damage. 

Austria : Development in June was very satisfactory. 

Bulgaria : Weather in June greatly favoured development and crop condition to- 
ward the end of the month was excellent. Sulphur treatment has been given to combat 
peronospora. 

Spain : Vines have flowered undfer good conditions. 

France : June was, on the whole* favourable to vines. Growth is very good every^ 
where, despite the drought in the South. Flowering has taken place everywhere imdcr 
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good conditions and dropping has been extremely rare. In southern vineyards the gra- 
pes are well formed, large and of healthy appearance. 

The images of eudemis and cochylis have not been very widespread but attacks of 
the larvae of cocliylis in the South seem to have been more extensive than was expected ; 
the second generation of eudemis made its appearance in the last few days of J une. At- 
tacks of vine pyralid have been fairly umnerous but losses have been limited to a few 
smaller vineyards. Practically no damage by cryptogamic disease had been reported at 
the beginning of July but in the South and Southwest the appearance of powdery vine 
mildew and mildew was reported after the recent rains and its spreading was considered 
possible ; treatments have been applied very carefully this year. Towards the end of 
Jime and the beginning of July, storm rains were to some extent beneficial in the South 
and Southwest ; they were, however, accompanied by hailstorms which caused serious 
damage, the importance of which cannot yet be determined, over limited .sections of 
some vineyards. The appearance of vines on July i was, on the whole, good. As the 
number of grapes formed is relatively low except in the eastern vmeyards, it seems lhat 
the quantity of production will not exceed a good average but the present condition 
permits the hope of a crop larger than that of lavSt year in both quantity and quality. 

In the South this year’s young plantations arc reported to have recovered badly 
in growth. 

The market situation improved considerably during J mie. The marketing of wine in 
producers' hands was more active than it had been since teh beginning of the .seasotii; 
quotations rose considerably. There was consequently a notable diminution of stocks 
n producers' hands. Taxed consumption remained satisfactory. 

Greece : Frequent and abundant rains in June threatened the normal growth of 
the vines, particularly in the Peloponnesus region. Thanks to the active application of 
anti-cryptogamic treatments however, satisfactory yields are forecasted. 

Hungary : The weather in the two weeks from June 27 to July ii favoured the 
growth of vines. Hail damage is reported from various regions. 

Italy : In June vegetation was promising, favoured by the hot dry weatlier which 
arrested the spread of cryptogamic diseases. Anti-cryptogamic measures and pruning 
have not, however, been omitted. 
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Luxemburg : Vines have flowered under good conditions. 

Rumania : At the beginning of July the crop condition of vines was satisfactory. 
Damage by peronospera and oidiuni is slight. 

Switzerland : Development has been exceptionally" good and flowering has proceeded 
favourably So far damage from disease has been limited. 

Syria and Lebanon : Vines have flowered under good conditions. The total area 
of vines this year is 130,000 acres compared with 126,000 in 1930 and 123,000 on the 
average for 1925-29 ; percentages : 103. i and 105. 8, 

A Igevia : The falling of the unformed fruit provoked by the scirocco in the first half 
of June was serious ; a large number of grapes are also reported as scorched. The los- 
ses caused by oidium appear to be rather extensive in the department of Algiers ; the sec- 
ond generation imagos of eudemis and the caterpillars of the vine sphinx have ap- 
peared ; on the other hand, the invasion of althises appears to be definitely less serious 
than last year. The situation has thus worsened since last month, but the appearance 
of the vineyards in the first days of July was still fairly^ satisfactory. If account is 
taken of the very marked increase in productive area, the condition of the vines still 
leaves hope of a crop perhaps greater than that of last year. In fact, according to 
the last estimate, the area of vines in bearing has increased by T2 % over that of last 
y^ear. In addition, a still more notable fact, 116,000 acres of new plantings have been 
made this y^-ear , in 1930 there were only 14,100 acres and in 1929 30,000 acres plan- 
ted ; in 1928 the total area was only 229,000 acres above the prewar level. 

French Morocco : Fruit formed very abimdantly but the scirocco and great heat at 
the end of June did some damage to the vines. 

T unis : The appearance of vines is good and for the moment prospects for production 
are also good. No serious damage by disease or insects has so far been reported. June, 
however, was a dry month and the sirocco blew frequently but reserves of soil moisture 
still seemed to be sufficient. * 


OLIVES 

Spain : Olives have flowered under good conditions but have not set well so that 
although flowering has been very profuse, there is little fruit. Crop condition of olives 
on July I varied from 80 to 85 by the Institute's system. 

Italy : In the first half of Jime flowering proceeded under good conditions. In the 
latter half of the month there was considerable dropping due to the lack of moisture. 

Palestine : On the plains the berries are developping well. A slight fall of berries 
was noted in the South and in some of the hill-districts. Generally there is every prospect 
of a good crop. Condition on ist July was good. 

Syria and Lebanon : Olives have flowered xmder good conditions. The total area 
this year is 217,000 acres compared with 216,900 in 1930 and 170,000 on the average 
for 1925-1929 ; percentages : loo.i and 127,9. Crop condition on Jtme i : 102. 

Algeria : Olives have flowered very well and fruit formation has been very abrmdant 
but early heat accompanying the siroccO winds, has caused some dropping of fruit which 
will aflect crop results. Crop condition on July i was good (loo) against 95 on* June 
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French Morocco : Fruit formed very abundantly but the sirocco and great heat at 
the end of June did some damage. 

Timis : The growth of olives has been checked a little everywhere, ]:»articularly on 
heavy lands, by drought and continual sirocco winds during the month. The trees 
however, were still in good condition on July i ; flowering was good. 


COTTON 

The report of the United States Departn;ient of Agriculture, contaming the first 
estimate of area cultivated on i July 1931 shows a reduction of 10 % on the area culti- 
vated on I J uly last year. The most important decreases are in Texas, Oklahoma and 
Arkansas. Wliile the decrease registered is inferior to almost all private estimates, so 
that its publication was followed hy a sharp fall on the Exchange, the season seems to 
have been so far rather favourable to the crop and the prevalently dr}" heat seems to 
have held in check the propagation of cotton pCvSts. A wet, cool May with temperatures 
below normal was followed by a prevalently dry and sunny June, which lias allowed crops 
to make up in part for the delay in development previously reported. The first half 
of July -was distinctly favourable, with temperatures higher than usual, beneficial rains 
in the north-east and dry weather in the west, so that in .some districts rains were desired. 
The first official evaluation of crop condition, referring to i August and of production, 
mainly on the basis of the former, will be made knowm only, on 8 AugUvSt. Meanwhile 
private estimates give a probable decrease in production of 3 % to 10 %, with respect 
to last year. 

In Egypt, according to private sources, the area planted to cotton this year is 7-13 % 
smaller than that of last year (2.161.700 acres). Such estimates take into account 
the change in the area planted to sugar cane, the reduction to a minimum of the area 
authorised for the cultivation of rice, such reduction being necessitated by the shortage 
of water and also the Government’s policy tending to confine the cultivation of vSakel- 
laridis in some areas of the northern Delta (see the Bulletin of last April) to those most 
suitable for it, reducing its area in order to restrict production between the limits imposed 
by the present .state of demand ; the government is, on the contrar}^ favourable to any 
increase in production of the other varieties of which .some high grades are in full course 
of expansion. Till now the weather has been fairly favourable, though generally, 
especially at night in Dower Egypt, moister than usual, which keeps the crop backward. 
In addition, attacks of leaf worm have heeti particularly strong, especially in the Delta, 
favoured by weather, wdiicli has not been sufllciently hot and dry to check their deve- 
lopment, by the noctmiial humidity, hy the lack of money, due to the acute eoonouuc 
crisis, which has allowed only the large proprietors to combat the evil, while the others, 
not having available the necessary labour, have been unable to repair the damage, 
which though so far it cannot be precisely estimated, is feared to be serious. Given the 
heavy quantities to be ginned that exist in the country and on which the Government 
had last year made advances, it was necessary to make 15 July the last date for ginning 
of cotton picked in 1930, which was still in June being ginned in important quantities. 

The news from India is on the yrhole, favourable to the crop ; information on the 
area cultivated being lacking however, since sowings are still in progress. 

In the U. S. S, R. area sown has continued to extend, according to the plan to free 
the Union from all foreign imports. Area this year is 50,5 % above that of last year. 
Weather seems to have been favourable so far to growth. 

Of the Mediterranean cotton countries outside Egypt Algeria shows a marked re- 
duction, as also the Alawiyya State in Syria and Debanon. In Bulgaria, on the other 
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hand,, it seems that the area has been notably increased. Of the other countries news 
is lacking — Supplementary information on crops, indicates that in the Anglo-Bgyptian 
Sudan production in 1930-31 is 24 % below that of the preceding year and equal to the 
average of the five years 1925-26/1928-29; yields are the lowest yet recorded. South 
Africa also shows a deficit of 38 % on last year. On the other hand, Uganda, like other 
parts of the British Empire, records a large increase in production for 1930-31, 


Bulgaria : Weather conditions in June favoured the growth of cotton. Owing to 
the fairly considerable increase in area an abundant cotton crop is forecasted, at 26,000 
centals (5,400 bales) against 21,400 (4,500) last year and 14,500 (3,000) the average for the 
period 1925-1929 ; percentages : 120.5 and 177.2. Production of cottonseed is estimated 
at 57,000 centals (2,900 short tons) or somewhat higher than the figure for last year. 

Italy : In the first half of June growth was satisfactory. 

U. S. S. R. : Towards i July cotton planting was almost finished. According to 
preliminary data the area sown at this period was 5,825,000 acres (or 102.5 % of the area 
forecasted in the plan), against 3,870,000 acres last year and 1,957,000 the average of 
1925-1929; percentages 150.5 and 297.6 respectively. The large and rapid increase in area 
is explained by the intention of the Government to become independent as soon as pos- 
sible, of foreign cotton. Weather conditions in June were favourable to the growth of 
cotton. 

United States .* Weather in the -week ending Jime 25 was marked by high temper- 
atures and scattered rainfall. Growth was mostly satisfactory except in a few of the 
drier areas. In Texas plants were small for the season and about two weeks late ; in 
Oklahoma gro\\dh was very good but the crop was also late. In the following two weeks 
up to J uly 9 the cotton crop made fairly satisfactory progress but cultivation was in 
delay in some parts of the country. On July 16 the progress of the cotton crop was 
satisfactory but rains were wanted in some producing areas. The Department of Agri- 
cultxxre estimates the cotton area in cultivation on July i of this year at 41,491,000 
acres, the revision of the corresponding figure for last year being 46,078,000 acres and 
the five year average of 1925-1929, 46,548,000 acres ; percentagesgo o and 89 i. 

India : At the beginning of June in Bombay cotton sowing was continuing in parts 
but more rain was wanted ; irrigation "was inadequate as the river was very low. It? the 
period from June 13 to 27 variable rains fell in the south and east IJ^eccan, Rainfall 
from June 27 to July 4 was generally sufficient in the Major Deccan and sowing was pro- 
ceeding smoothly ; germination of seedlings was good. In other areas of Bombay rain- 
fall varied from nil to heavy. No rain fell in the Sind but the river was rising, and water 
irrigation was sufficient to permit sowings to continue. 

In the third week of June light to heavy showers fell in the Central Provinces ; cot- 
ton sowing commenced in Nagpur, Amresti and Buldana and was being continued at 
the end of the month. 

Syria and Lebanon : The area planted to cotton in the State of the Alaouites.ti^s 
year is 14,800 acres against 2.2.yioo in 1930 and 6^100 on the average for the preceding 
five seasons ; percentages : 66.7 and 244.0. Crop condition on June «i was ioo> as on 
June I, 1930. . / „ 

Fi'ench West Africa : Production in 1930-31 seems at least eq[ual to that of last year . 
On the other hand the volume of sales is very reduced owing to unretntmerative prices*. 
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Reductions in costs of transport and ginning, have been effected so as to a\a)id too marked 
a regression in the crop. 

Algeria . The grovdh of cotton is very satisfactory but pink bollworui has appeared. 

Cameroon {French vuindate) : Experiments in cot ton -growing have tieen iiuide, 
on the initiathe of the Govenunent, by the vagricultural cooperative societies. 

Egypt: Weather in June was favoura))le to gntwili bni then' weic some damp 
nights, which encouraged cotton worm and some very hot days, though not so hot as 
usual for the time of year. Windy weather persisted in Eow'er Jvgy])t. Crops are 
several days behind compared with thOvSe of last year especially in Upper Egypt, but are 
in good condition and developing normal Boll formation is progressing in early 
varieties generally, as well as in ordinary crops in Upper Egypt, especially in Pilion and 
Giza 7 varieties. As regards late crops these are still grovdng and buds liav€ appeared 
tliickly. Flowering has begim in several districts, especiall}^ in Upper Egypt. At pre- 
sent the egg masses of the cotton-worm are being picked off for destruction and cultiva- 
tion, irrigation and manuring are proceeding. Growth is generally satisfactory. Collon- 
wonn egg-masses have been earlier this year. Infestation has been reported everyw'here 
and is heavier than last year, especially in Lower Egjqpt. The most serious losses 
have been reported in the fields adjacent to the Nile. They are especially great after 
irrigation. Large growers have taken energetic measures to destroy the egg -masses 
before hatching. The Ministry of Agriculture has also made great efforts. Losses are 
apparently rather heavy. Wilt is widely prevalent among susceptible varieties, 
notably Sakellandis. An abnormal increase of infestation has been observed in the 
Maarad variety. In some crops of these two varieties the intensity of infestation attahis 
70 %. As the level of the Nile is below normal, irrigation water in Jmie was scarcely 
adequate and crops at the further tails of some canals have sufiered. The summer 
rotations now in force are on the basis 6 days watering to 18 days witliout. 

The limit fixed for the ginning of the 1930 crop (cotton season i September 1930 to 
31 August 1931) which had already been put forward to 30 June 1931 by decree of the 
Ministry of Agriculture dated 27 November 1930, has been further extended to 15 July 
1931 by Ministerial decree of 28 June (Journal Officiel 29 June 1931). 

(Telegram of 14 July) : From the beginning of the ginning season on i vSeptem- 
ber 1930 to 30 June 1931 the following quantities of ginned cotton have been obtained 
in Egypt, compared witli the results on 31 May and on 30 April of the current year ; 
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Uganda ; The area planted to cotton in the season 1930-31 was 740,000 acw against 
663,000 in 1929-30 and 594,000 the average of the preceding five t^ars; 
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III 5 and 124.6. Production of ginned cotton is estimated at about 744,000 centals 
156,000 bales) against 516,000 (108,000) in 1929-30 and the average of the £ve years 
ending 1928-29, 681,000 (142,000). 

Preparation of the soil for the new sowings has been effected in dela^^dueto the pro- 
traction of the work of killing locusts and sowing of* food crops. At the beginning of 
June, some cotton had already been planted in the Bastem Province and in Buganda. 
The growers intended as far as possible to plant most of the cotton in the months of June 
and July in order that the plants might develop in the most favourable growing season. 
No appreciable reductions in area are forecasted. 

Anglo-Egyptian Sudan : The latest provisional estimate of production is 508,600 
centals (106,400 bales) of ginned cotton against 665,400 (139,200) in 1929-30 and 
(106,300), the average of the preceding five seasons ; percentages : 76.4 and lo^g. 

Togo [French Mandate) : Information regarding the 1930-31 season leads to^lie ex- 
pectation of almost average yields defepite the early drought and some damage from 
cryptogamic diseases. ^ 

Union of South Africa . Pickhig was general in June. Grading figures indicate a 
much smaller production than last 5^ear, 40,000 centals (8,400 bales) compared with 
64,500 centals (13,500 bales), a decrease of 38 %, and of 27 % on the average of the five 
years ending 192S-29, 54,700 centals (11,400 bales) 


FLAX 

A. Fibre. — There are at present available numerical data on the area of flax for 
fibre only for a few Buropean coimtries : Finland, Italy, the Netherlands, and Czecho- 
slovakia. They all indicate a considerable decrease in area as compared both with 1930 
and the five-year average. That in the Netherlands, where area has been reduced by 
57 % with respect to 1930 and to the average, is particularly marked and significant,. 
Considerable contraction in the crop has, according to non-ofEcial sources, also occurred 
in Belgium, in France (around 50 %), and the Baltic States. 

In contrast to this general decrease, probably common to all the Buropean flax- 
growing countries, there has been a marked increase in the IT. S. S. R., where the area 
sown this year to flax for fibre (dolgunets), according to official data, has attained 5,684,000 
acres against 4,448,000 in 1930 and 3,152,000, the average of the five years 1925-1929, 
that is, an increase of 28 % in respect to 1930 and of 80 % in respect to the five-year 
average. This increase largely compensates for the decrease in other centres of produc- 
tion. 

Crop condition in the Netherlands at the beginning of July was slightly above the 
average ; the production of flax expected this year is about 41 % below that of last year 
and less than half that of the preceding quinquennium ; In Great Britain, Northern Ire- 
land and France crop condition is good ; in Belgium it is average and in the U. S. S. R. 
satisfactory. It appears that in the Baltic countries also weather in the latter half of 
Jime was on the whole favourable. 

The general position of prices is considerably below that of last year and is about 
that of the prewar period. 

B. Linseed. — At the present moment data are available for the area sown to linseed 
in the U. S. S. R , the United States, India and Canada, countries which, after Argentina, 
axe the principal producers. Only the United States records a decrease in area sown of 
about 15 % compared with last year, while increases are reported of about 35 % in the 
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U. S. S. R., about 14 % in Canada and about S % in India. Tlie total area of linseed 
crops in these four countries is larger by about 13 % than in 1930 and by about 30% 
than the average of the preceding five years 

Weather conditions have been decidedly unfavourable in Canada and not ver}' good 
in the United States, vso that the total production of North America is anticijiated to be 
considerably smaller, by over 20 %, than that of last year and the averaee. in the 
U. S. S. R. crop condition appears to be satisfactory. 


Austria : The crop is for the most part weeddnfested. Early sowings are in flower. 

Belgium : The crop has a good appearance but is much reduced. Condition on i 
July was average against excellent on i July 1930. 

Bulgaria : Weather in Jtme favoured development. Thanks to the increase of 50 
in area there is a notable increase in production of fibre, and this year’s total is estimated 
at 3,300 centals, 26.2 % above that of last year and over double the average for 1925-1929. 
Production of seed is estimated at 4,400 centals (7,900 bushels), 19.5 % above that of 
last year and over two-and-a-half times the average for 1925-1929. 

Irish Free State : Area is estimated to be not more than one-fifth of normal. 

France : The latter half of J une favoured sprouting and at the l^egitming of J uly the 
crop had a good appearance. 

^ Great Britain and Northern Ireland : In most districts of Northern Ireland the 
crop is looking well but on wet land growth has been slow. 

Hungary : Flax plants are rather short and the fields are infested with weeds. The 
quantity of the crop is generally average. 
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Austria ...... 


aid) 11 



2.6 

— 


2,4 



2,«' ^ 


Belgium ..... 

... 

66 

59 




/) 
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Bulgaria 

1 

1 

1 

154.3 

210.1 

120 



120 



130 ^ 


Finland {2) . . . . 

10 

14 

13 

72.7 

74.6 





— 




Italy 

24 

27 

47 

90.1 

51.4 

— 

— 

, — 

— 

— 




I3thuania. .... 


204 

211 


... 1 

3.L 







3.1 --- 
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Netherlands . . . 


37 

37 

43.2 

43.2, 

(3) 69 


— 

(3) 60 



' ' .(3) 02 

— , 

Ciechoslovalda . . 

27 

31 

52 

87.0 

63,31 
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«... 

Yugoslavia {4}. . . 

17 

17 

— 

97,8 

w j 

— 
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*— 


— 

— 

— 

tT.s.ax, . . . - 

7,489 

6,653 

4,264 

134.9 

176.0 

— 

— 


— 
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Canada . . ... 

661 

692 

563 

118.6 

117.3* 


— 

46 

— 




95 

United States. . . 

3,132 

3,692 

2,909 

84.8 

107.7| 


— 

60.2 

-- 



— — 

78.4 

India ....... 

3.020 

2,802 

3,392 

1 107,8 

89,0 

1 

1 

— 



— 



j 

Tunisia 
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i « 

1 

i “ 

84.9j 

La 



«) 

— 

— 

— — ' 



t For the explanation of signs and figures indicating crop conditions see Cereals table note on page 571* 
i) Average 1927 to 1929* — (a) Flax and hemp. — {3) Middle of preceding month. — (4) Winter crop*. 
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Netherlands : Production of fibre is estimated at 112,000 centals against 192,000 
last year and 253,000, the average of the five years ending 1929, percentages with res- 
spect to these figures being 58.6 and 44.4. 

Czechoslovakia : On i July crop condition was prevalently average. 

U. S. S. R. : Flax sowing, which proceeded very slowly until the beginning of Jime, 
made rapid progress in June thanks to energetic measures taken by the Government. 
On T July the area sown exceeded the plan by 21.2 % ;,on i July crop condition was 
satisfactory. 

United States : Production of linseed this year is forecasted by the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, on the basis of estimated area and crop condition on July i, at 10,024,000 
centals (17,900,000 bushels) compared with the revised figure of 11,984,000 (21,400,000 
produced last year and the five year average (1925-1929) of 11,713,000 {20,917,000) ; 
percentages : 83.6 and 85.6. 

Palestine : Harvesting has been completed. Good yields are general. 


Tea. 


OTHER PRODUCTS 


India : According to a report dated June ii received from the Indian Government, 
in North India the weather during May was variable but might be described generally 
as seasonable. Prospects were fair. Statistics to the end of May recorded a decrease 
of 787,680 lbs. compared with the same period of last year. 

In South India, during the early part of May, the weather was hot and dry but later 
monsoon conditions prevailed and crop prospects were good. Outturn was 5 % above 
that to the same date of last year. 

Ceylon : The serious drought in May had a bad effect on the crop and at the begin- 
ning of June its condition was bad, but abundant rains in the latter month somewhat 
improved crop condition, which on i July was average. 

Cacao. 

Gold Coast : By the beginning of July all of the last major crop had, with very few 
exceptions, been harvested. 

The minor crop had almost all been harvested in the Eastern Province but in other 
provinces excessive rains in J une had delayed harvesting though 45 % had been harvested 
in the Central Province. In the Eastern Province the crop is stated by growers to be i 
slightly smaller than last year but in the Central Province and Ashanti is stated to be | 
normal. In the Central Province the percentage of germinated beans is high. In j 
the Eastern Province there were little holdings and quite half the crop had already been 
marketed ; in the Central Province little of the current minor crop had been put up for 
sale and in Ashanti and the Western Province a tendency to hold for better prices was 
reported. 

While flowering and setting of the major crop had been retarded in the Western 
Province by the continuous rains, setting was reported to be elsewhere satisfactory 
despite the unfavourable weather. In the Central Province there were indications that 
the major crop season would begin early and in Ashanti at the normal time. 
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June 

June 

Av'er 

Oct -June 

Oct.-June 

Aver 


1931 

1927/1930 

1930*31 

1926-27/1929-30 

Shipments per steamer (long tons) 

io,oSi 

8,046 

201,990 

203,150 

(000 centals) 

226 

iSo 

4.525 

4.551 

Arrivals by rail at Takoradi and 

Accra (long tons) 

1.359 

3,695 

119,448 

139,561 

(000 centals) 

30 

60 

2,675 

3,126 


Groundnuts. 

Egypt : Weather conditions during June have been favourable to growth Plants 
are growing satisfactorily. Barly-sown cultivations have started doweriag. Weeding 
has been continued 

Crop condition on i July was loo as on the same date last year. 

Rapeseed, Sesamum and Mustard. 

Austria : At the end of June the harvest was well advanced. On i July crop coii' 
dition was 2.6 as on i June, against 2 5 on i July 1930. 

Bulgaria : The notable increase in area and the favourable weather conditions in 
June lead to expectations of a good yield of colza, about 10 centals (20 bushels) per acre. 
A preliminary estimate of production gives 428,000 centals (855,000 bushels), 32.8 % 
above that of last year and 86 1% above the mean of 1925-1929. Production of sesame 
has been estimated at 60,000 centals (3,000 sh. tons,) 8.9 % below last year’s and 
more than double that of tlie average 1925-1929. Crop condition on i June was very 
good for both crops. 

France :'X:h& latter half of June favoured colza, harvesting of which commenced 
towards the beginning of July. 

Hungary : At the end of the first decade of July han-^esting was almost at an end. 
Production is qualitatively good and quantitatively average. 

Netherlands : The area of colza, to be harvested this year is 4,900 acres against 5,540 
in 1930 and 5,890 on the average of 1925-1929, the percentages with respect to the latter 
figures being 89.2 and 83.9. Crop condition on 15 June was 67 (average) against 75 
at the same date last year (very good), 

Palestine : Crops are fair in the coastal plains of the Northern Circle and in a few 
favoured portions of the South. All other areas are x^ry poor. 

Tobacco. 

Belgium : Planting is completed. In the Wervicq district the area is less than last 
year. Crop condition on i July was average against excellent at the same date last 3’'ear. 

Bulgaria : During June, the condition of tobacco remained satisfactory and 
despite the 5 % decrease in area this year, it is anticipated that last year’s good crop 
will bejequalled. The preliminary estimate of production is 529,000 centals or 100.2 % 
of that of the previous year and 87.3 % of the average for 1925 to 1929. 

Greece : Abimdant rains and especially falls of hail during June, damaged tobacco 
crops. It is reported however, that the damage is not grave and the tobacco crop is 
anticipated to be satisfactory. 
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Hungary : The growth of tobacco leaves is generally satisfactory. There has only 
recently occurred a check to development by drought Occasional damage by hail is 
reported. 

Italy : In the first half of Jime the crop, of which transplanting had been completed, 
appeared in general to be w'ell up. 

U. S. S. R. : Planting of tobacco w^as hastened during the period J une 10-30 Accord- 
ing to preliminary information on i July the area sown was 406,000 acres, or about 86 % 
of that planned, compared with 246,000 last year and 214,000 the five year average of 
1925-1929. Percentages : 165.3 1^9-7 respectively. The area planted to better qual- 

ity tobacco was 186,000 acres or 83 31 % of the plan, and that planted to tobacco of 
lower quality, 220,000 acres or in 3 %. Toward the end of June crop condition was 
satisfactory. 

Unikd States: On June 25 tobacco crops were generally in need of moisture, especi- 
ally in the southeast, but beneficial rains fell in Wisconsin. The preliminary estimate of 
the area under tobacco this year is 2,090,000 acres compared with the revised figure of 

2.112.000 for last year, and 1,787,000 the average of 1925-1929 ; percentages : 99.0 
and 1 1 7.0 Production is estimated on the basis of crop condition on July i and the 
estimate of acreage planted, at 1,525 million lbs. against the revised fi.gure of 1,565 
million lbs. for last year and the average of 1,357 million lbs , percentages : 97.4 
and 112.4. 

Palestine : The crop is developing well. Fair yields may be expected. 

Syria and Lebanon : The area planted to tobacco this year in the State of the Alaoui- 
tes is 4,900 acres, against 3,700 in 1930 and 3,900, on the average for the preceding 
five years ; percentages : 133.3 and 127.7. Crop condition on June i was 100 as on 
June I, 1930. 

Algeria : The first sowings have recovered well, but late transplantings have suffered 
greatly from the drought. On July i, their crop condition was, however, judged to be 
only average at 80, while on June i, 1931 it was good (100) as on July i, 1930. The 
area planted is estimated at 46,000 acres, representing an increase of 4.1 % compared 
with last year (45,000 acres), but a decrease of 28.8 % compared with the average of 
1925-1929 (65,000). 

Hops. 

Belgium : Due to the low prices the crop is in many cases neglected. Condition 
on I J uly was bad against good at the same date last year. 

Great Britain and Northern Ireland : In the latter part of June the crop on the 
wliole made good growth, though it was in some cases rather backward. Downy mildew 
was more prevalent than usual. It was expected that yields will be below average. 

Czechoslovakia : The hop crop promises an excellent yield. 

United States : According the preliminary estimate of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, the area of hops this year is 21,000 acres against the revised figure of 20,000 
in 1930 and 23,400, the average of 1925-1929; percentages: 105.0 and 89.8, Production 
is estimated, on the basis of crop condition on July i, at 23,500,000 lbs. compared with 

23.400.000 (revised) last year and 31,383,000 the average of 1925-1929 ; percentages : 
100.4 and 74.9. 

Hemp. 

Austria : Crop condition on t July was 2.5 against 2.8 on i July 1930. 
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Bulgaria : Production of hemp fibre this 3"ear is estimated at 42,000 centals compar- 
ed with 36,000 last year and 30,000, the average of 1925-1929. Percentages: 116.9 and 
138.3. Production of seed is forecasted at 35,000 centals against 40,000 last year and 
25,000, the average "of 1925-1929 ; percentages . 89.1 and 139.7. 

Hungary : Due to the drought, hemp plants are rather short. An average crop 
is anticipated. 

Italy : Infhe first half of June the crop was well developed. 

Area under hemp this year is 161,000 acres against 214,000 in 1930 and 236,000 
in 1925-1929, percentages with respect to these figures being 75.2 and 68.5. 

Czechoslovakia : On i July crop condition was prevalently average. 

U. S. S. R. : According to preliminary data of the Commissariat for Agriculture, 
area on i Jul}^ was 2,277,000 acres, 94.7 % of that fixed under the Plan, against 1,853,000 
in 1930 and 2,322,000 on the average of 1925-1929. Percentages with respect to these 
figures: 122.9 and 98.1. Weather in June favoured grovdh and crop condition on 
I Jul3^ was satisfactory. 

Sericulture. 

Bulgaria : Owing to a marked decrease in the quantity of eggs incubated, this year’s 
production of cocoons is expected to be very poor. According to a preliminary estimate 
it is placed at 2,650,000 lb. against 4,995,000 lb. last year and 4,388,000 lb. in 1925- 
1929, the percentages with respect to the latter figures being 53.0 and 60.3. 

Italy : Deaf production has been much in excess of the needs of the silkworms. 

Syria and Lebanon : The total area of mulberry trees this year is 66,800 acres against 
66, 600 in 1930 and 61,100 on the average for the period 1925-1929 ; percentages: 100.2 
and 109.2 Weather conditions have favoured the growth of the leaves. Crop condi- 
tion on June i was 100. Conditions for silkworm rearing were good on June i. The 
quantity of eggs incubated this year is estimated at 84,700 ounces against 100,600 in 
1930 and 95,900 on the average for the period 1925-1929. Percentages: 84.2 and 88.3. 
In Debanon production of cocoons is estimated at 4,409,000 lbs. compared with 5,291,000 
and 4,295,000 respectively ; percentages : 83.3 and 102 7. 

FODDER CROPS 

Germany : At the beginning of July, the first cutting of meadows and clover was 
in progress. The quantitative results are generally satisfactory, while quality falls 
below expectations. 

Austria : The rather dry and warm weather of June favoured the first cutting both 
of temporary and. permanent meadows. On the other hand, vegetation of meadows for 
several cuttings is backward and poor. 

As regards production of hay from temporary and permanent meadows quality is 
generally satisfactory and in some cases excellent, though quantity often leaves much 
to be desired. Communal pastures oSer little feed for stock but alpine pastures are 
quite rich. On i July condition of fodder crops not included in the principal table 
was as follows: mixed fodder and vetches : 3.0 (against 2.8 on i June this year and 
2.8 on I July 1930) ; maize for green fodder : 2.9 (2.8, 2.9) and alpine pastures : 
2.4 (2.7, 2,6). 

Belgium : Fodder crops and prairies are producing abundantly but require rain. At 
the beginning of June the moisture hindered hay-making but a little later this was ac- 
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complislied under more favourable conditions. At public auctions grass fields have found 
almost no buyers and prices have reached extremely low levels. 

Bulgaria : Favoured by the rains in the latter half of June crops had a very good 
appearance toward the end of the month. Fxcept for permanent meadows abundant 
output is expected according to the preliminary estimates which are as follows : 






% 1931 



1931 

1930 

1930 = 100 

Permanent meadows 

(ooo centals) .... 

18,828 

22,787 ) 

82,6 


(ooo sh. tons) . . 

941 

1,139 f 

Vetches 

(ooo centals) .... 
(ooo sh. tons) . . . 

7,496 

375 

6,834 [ 
342 ( 

109.7 

Temporary meadows 

(ooo centals) .... 

3,759 

2 , 4^7 ) 

151.2 


(ooo sh. tons) . . . 

188 

124 j 

Mangolds 

(ooo centals) .... 

1,653 

1,323 } 

125.0 


(ooo sh. tons) . . . 

S3 

66 i 

Mixed fodder 

(ooo centals) . . . 

1,032 

860 ( 



(ooo ‘sh. tons) . . . 

52 

43 ' 

X 


Estonia ; Jf drought does not set in good yields of hay may be expected from the 
permanent meadows. Yi^ds of clover will probably equal those oflasifyear. 

Irish Free State : Mangolds made poor progress in the first half of Jime, which 
was very rainy, but improved in growth with the subsequent favourable weather and 
at the end of the month looked promising. Pastures carried a good covering of grass. 
Hay-making began a fortnight later than usual, owing to the imfavoiuable weather. 
Yields of first crop hay are well up to average. Meadows are anticipated to give a jdeld 
above average. 


Finland : Area and production of the principal fodder crops compared with those 
-of last year are as follows : 


Permanent meadows 

Temporary meadows 

Hoots and tubers in geueial 

■Tumips 

Pasture 

■Grasses and mixtures of grasses and legumes 


Area (ooo acres) 

Production 

1931 

1930 

% • 
1930 « 
100 

(ooo centals) 

(ooo sh. tons) 

% 

1930 

100 

1931 

1930 

1931 

1930 

1,180 

2,929 

74 

54 

1.236 

49 

1,186 

2,645 

82 

63 

1,730 

44 

100 0 

115.1 
90.9 

86.3 

71.4 

111.1 

10,477 

63,365 

12,422 

9,966 

9,437 

57,979 

16,874 

14,069 

524 

3,168 

621 

498 

472 

2,899 

844. 

703 

ni.o 

109.3 
76.3 
! 70,3 


France : The latter half of June and the beginning of July, despite the occurrence 
of some storm rain, were very favourable months for harvesting. Although quality is 
a little below the average in the Centre and in some areas of the Paris Basin ; it is ex- 
cellent in most producing regions and a heavy crop of permanent and temporary mea-’ 
dow hay may be counted upon ; it will greatly exceed requirements, for the comfiig sea^ 
son due to the existence of fairly large stocks remaining &oin last year. , Clover ha^ 
been especially abundant but alfalfa rather deficient although its quality compensates 
for the smallness of quantity. Quality is rather satisfactory everywhere except in some 
areas of , temporary meadows which show a little mixture with inferior grasses. 

The appearance of fodder crops is good, although the roots haye sufiered a little 
from drought in the West and Southwest but recent rains at the end of June and the 
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beginning of Jul}^ have improved the situation. In Brittany swedes have been Sovai 
under good conditions. 

Great Britain and Northern Ireland : The generally wet weather has resulted in 
very satisfactory gro^vth of pastures but the lack of warmth and sunshine has lowered 
feeding value Owing to the unfavourable weather and to arrears of other v^ork, hay- 
making commenced later than usual but was general at the end of June, though in 
Scotland and some areas of England and Wales under unsatisfactory conditions In 
England and Wales yield of seeds hay was expected to be about 35.3 centals (i.S short 
tons per acre), or nearly 4 5 centals (0.2 short tons) above the average of the ten years 
1921-1930. In Northern Ireland it is anticipated that yield will be well up to a^'erage 
and, with suitable weather, quality satisfactory. The yield of meadow hay in England 
and Wales was expected to be about 24.6 centals (i 2 short tons) per acre or nearly 2.8 
centals (o.i short tons) above the ten -year average. In Northern Ireland also meadow 
hay promises to be a hea\w crop. 

Mangolds germinated well in England and Wales though, owing to lack of sun and 
warmth, growth has been backward, as also in Northern Ireland, where, however, 
they are making satisfactory growth where early sown Sowing of turnips and swedes 
was greatly hindered in England and Wales by the bad weather, and in some areas 
land intended for this crop has not been sown. In some districts of Northern Ireland 
sowing of swedes had to be abandoned and yellow turnips substituted. Wliere sown in 
England and Wales turnips and swedes germinated well and in most districts were 
comparatively free from fly. In Northern Ireland early-sown turnips were looking 
well and thinning had been completed or was in progress, but late-sown turnips were in 
a less satisfactory state Land under roots as a whole in England and Wales has been 
unusually infested by weeds, cleaning operations having been hindered by bad weather. 

Hungary : The second cutting of clover and alfalfa is finished. The jdeld is good 
in quality and average in quantity. The yield from the first cutting of permanent 
meadows is fairly good. Pastures are furnishing little feed for the livestock. 

Italy : In the first half of June production from the first cutting of the meadows 
had been abundant, but that of the second cutting was expected to be poor, owing to 
the unfavourable weather. This was confirmed in the latter half of the month. Seeds 
grass mixed with wheat is well up. Pastures are mediocre. 

Latvia : According the reports of crop correspondents crop condition of clover was 
average in 61.9 % of the cases, above average in 30.5 % and below in 7.6 %. 

Lithuania : Development was hindered by the cold rainy weather in June. 

Netherlands : Weather conditions in June were favourable to the meadows and pas- 
tures : growth has been very satisfactory. The area sowm to clover (in thousand acres) 
is 77.7 against 76.4 last year and 82.4, the average for the period 1925-29 (percentages: 
loi.d and 94^3) J temporary meadows the figures are 45,5, 37.5 and 37.4 (percentages : 
121,5 and 121.6) : for other fodder crops 156, 16.3 and 16.0 (96.3 % and 98.2 %). 

Rumania : At the beginning of July, meadow and pasture grass was abundant. 

* , Switzerland : Weather in June was characterised by remarkably high temperatures 
as well as by very frequent rain-storms. The alternations of hot periods and rains has 
greatly favoured development of the crops. Permanent and temporary pasture have 
given a first cut of good quality, and, thanks to fine days, the crop was for the most 
part brought satisfactorily. Growth of aftermath is satisfactory. 

Condition of the alps is excellent and has rarely been so satisfactory. 

Czechoslovakia : Haymakipg has been somewhat hastened but yields are not en- 
tirely satisfactory, especially in the case of clover. 
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— 
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Austria (i) 
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Bulgaria 

160 

— 

— 
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— 

— 
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— 
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Denmark 

— 


(4) 93 

— 

— 

— 





— 
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— 


— 


— 
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— 

Eithuania 

— 

— 

97 

— 


— 




90 

Switzerland . . 

— 
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— 

— 

— 

97 

— 

— 

97 

Temporary Meadows ■ 










Austria ( 5 ) 

2.5 

— 



2.5 

— 



22 



__ 

Bulgaria 

110 

— 

— 

110 

— 

— 

115 



— 

Denmark 

(4) 100 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 
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— 

Scotland 
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— 
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95 
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— 



— 1 

— 

— 
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— 

— 


— 

d}e) 

— 

— 

Switzerland 

4.4 

, — . 

— 

4.4 


. — , 

4.5 

— 

— 

United States (6J 



1 

— 

— 

76.2 

— 

— 

72.4 

Permanent imeadows • 










Germany ( ™gated meadows. 

f, other meadows . . 

2.1 

— 

[ 

2.3 

— 



2.3 




2.4 

— 

1 

2.5 

— 

— 

2.7 





Austria . . ’ 

2.7 

— 

1 — 

2.8 

, — 

— 

2.5 



, — 

Bulgaria 
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— 

— 
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, — 

— . 
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— 

. — 
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. — 

— , 

'( 4 } 92 



— 

— 
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— 
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Scotland 

I — 
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— 

— . 
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Estonia 
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— 

— 

— 

— 
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— 

Finland 

109 


— 

— 

— 

— 

109 

— 



Italy 

d)e) 

— 

— 

— 

«) 

— ' 
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— 

— 

I^tvia . 
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— 

— 

. — 
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— 
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— ^ 

Eithuania 

106 


— 

116 

' 

■ — 

— 

100 



Netherlands ( 7 ) 

{2} 82 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

( 2 ) 87 


— 

Switzerland . 

4.3 

— 

— 

4.4 

— 


4.4 
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Austria 


— 

3.1 

2.9 

— 







S.l 

Denmark 

— . 

— 

{ 4 ) 95 


— 
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Scotland 

— 

100 


— 

100 



— 

— 

95 
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d) e) 

— 

— 

— 


— 

d)e) 

— 


Netherlands . 

(2) 81 

, — 





— 

(a) 82 


— 

Switzerland . 

4.6 

— 

— 

4.2 

— 

— ^ 

4.3 

— . 

— . ' 

Canada 

— 


98 




97 

101 





United States 


... 

— , 

— 

78.6 

1 

— 

74.6 


a) above tbe average. — 6) average. — c) below tbe average. — d) estcelleat. — «) good. — f) average. ' — g) bad. — ' 
h) very bad. — (t) See ezplaoation of the various systems on page syi. — (i) Ked cicwer. — (a) At the middle: of June, 
— (3) aover and hay. — (4) At 15th July. — (5) Eleegtass. — (6) Xame hay. — (7) Headovra for hay^ 
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U, S, S. R. : In June weather favoured crops. Towards the end of the month hay- 
making was in full swing in- many districts. 

Canada : According to information received from the Canadian Government, at 
the end of J une root crops in the Bast promised good yields. Approximately average 
yields of all crops were expected in the Maritime Provinces, Quebec and Ontario, 
hay and pastxure being most promising. After July i, however, hay crops in Ontario 
were damaged by drought. In British Columbia crops had ample moisture but 
excessive rains damaged hay. Rainy and cool weather in the week ending J iily 7, was 
extremely helpful to pasture and hay. 

In the Maritime provinces and Bastem Quebec, weather in the week ending July 
14, continued favomrable to crop growth. In Western Quebec and eastern Ontario, how- 
ever, the continued drought lowered the yields of ha}^ and root crops. In southwestern 
Ontario crops have a promising appearance. 

Harvesting of the heavy hay crop was begun in the Bast at the end of J une. 

The preliminary estimates of the areas sovn to fodder crops this year compared 
with data for 1930 and the average of the previous five years, are as follows : 

% 1931 


Average 1930 Aver. 

1931 1930 1925-1929 =» 100 =100 

(000 acres). 

Hay and clover . . . 10,607 10,618 10,037 99.9 105.7 

Alfalfa 748 744 807 1005 92.7 

Fodder maize .... 425 426 473 99.7 89.8 

Turnips, mangolds, etc. 218 226 200 96.5 108.8 


On July I, crop conditions (by the Canadian system) of fodder maize and turnips 
etc., were 96 and 97 respectively compared with 99 and 100 on July i, 1930. 

United States : On about Jime 25 rains were needed for pastures in many sections 
from Kansas and Iowa southward and southeastward. Beneficial rains fell, however, 
in the northern Great Plains, In the great western grazing area conditions were 
largely satisfactory except for dryiness in some northern Rocky Mountain sections. 

Area and production of hay in 1931 are estimated as follows : 



X931 

1930 

Average 

1925-1929 

0/ 

/O 

1930 

>» 100 

I 03 X 

Aver, 
tw 100 


Area (ooo acres). 




Tame hay 

54>59i 

54,080 

59,172 

100.0 

92.3 

of which : 

Alfalfa 

■ 12,304 

11,653 

11,171 

105.6 

no, I 

Clover 

26,757 

28,376 

94*3 

— 

Tame hay (000 centals) . 

(ooo sh. tons) . 

1,582,000 

79,100 

Production. 

1, 556^^00 

77,Boo 

1,887,280 j 
94,364 

101,7 

83.8 

of which : 

Alfalfa (000 centals) , 

550,000 

572,000 

586,588 ) 

96.2 

93-8 

(000 sh, tons) . 

27,500 

28,600 

29,329 i 


• ^ Jewish and German colonies harvesting of hay crops is completed ; 

yields were heavy. Barly sown crops for fodder maize gave good yields. 

Algeria : Harvesting of hay from permanent and temporary meadows is finished. 
The crop is estimated to be considerably below the average. 
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Egypt : The last cutting of bersim was over in J une. Tate sown areas left for seeds 
are progressing towards maturity. Harvesting in the late-sown areas is in progress. 
The yield is expected to be normal. 

French Morocco : Due to frequent sirocco winds towards the end of June and the: 
consequent intense heat, pastures have, in many cases, become inadequate. 

LIVESTOCK AND DERIVATIVES 
Condition of Livestock and Dairy Production. 

Belgium : Health is good. Abundance of fodder makes feeding less costly. 

Irish Free State : Milk yields improved considerably during June as compared with: 
the previous month, but supplies reaching creameries were not quite up to last year’s 
level. 

Great Britain and. Northern Ireland : Home-grown feeding stuffs were reported to 
be becoming scarce in Northern Ireland though there were sufficient supplies to meet 
requirements. Throughout the area, however, supplies of concentrated feeding stuffs 
are ample for the season, prices are low and expected to fall even lower. 

Livestock in Northern Ireland generally are in good condition and have benefitted 
from the abundance of grass, though those run on pastures sodden by the heavy rain- 
falls are only in fair condition. Except in districts where the grass is poor, store cattle 
have thriven very well. Dairy stock are in good condition. Milk: yields were reported 
as normal in England and Wales, well-maintained hi Scotland, and on the whole con- 
tinuing to show an improvement in Northern Ireland. 

In England and Wales the net fall of lambs in 1931 is estimated at about 7,800,000, 
a result well up to the average. The number of lambs bom per 100 ewes was estimated 
at 128, compared with 128 in 1930 and 126 in 1929. Owing largely to the excessive 
rains in many parts of the country, mortality among lambs was, however, ii % of the 
total number bom, compared with 9 % in 1930 and in 1929. On the other hand, the 
comparatively mild winter helped the breeding ewes to maintain good condition ; the 
total number of ewes lost was about 300,000 a mortality of 4 %, compared with 4 % 
in 1930 and 5 % in 1929. 

Netherlands : Milk production in June was normal except in the province of 
Drenthe, where a fairly considerable diminution was recorded, and in the provinces of 
Groningen, Gelderland and Zeeland where production is estimated to be 5 % above the 
normal. 

Switzerland : The preliminary results of the enquiry made by the Swiss Peasants’" 
Secretariat for June indicate a diminution of 7 % in milk deliveries compared with those 
of the same month of last year. 

United States : The data of average numbers of laying hens and pullets and average- 
layings in the main laying period, may give some indication of total egg production : 


• 

1931 

1930 

Average 

1925-1939 

Average number of hens and pullets of 

laving age in farm flocks on June i ..... 

72 iO 

74-9 

75*1 

Aggregate of average layings per farm flocks 

on the first day of the months January to June 
Aggregate of average layings per 100 birds 

196.2 

196,5 

189.0 

on the first day of the months January- June 

247.1 

237.6 

232.1 
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There has been a continued large reduction of the number of hens and pullets of 
laying age in farm flocks since the beginning of 1931, the figure of 72.0 being the lowest 
in the last seven 3’ears. Aggregate layings since January i, have been about the same 
as last year but the rate of laymgs per hen and pullet on the first day of each month 
was above the seasonal average except on April i. The usual seasonal decline in lay- 
ing took place after May i. 

The average number of chicks and y^oimg chickens of this year's hatch in farm flocks 
on Jime i, was 128 birds against 149 in 1930 (a reduction of and 141 in 1929 . 

Algeria . Livestock remain in excellent condition, but have suflered from the heat 
and excessive variations in temperature. Pastures are becoming tliin ; in the North, 
the animals are finding feed on stubble but in the South pastures are insufficient. 

French Morocco : Livestock was in excellent condition at the end of June despite 
the sirocco and great heat, as they foimd feed on tlie stubble. 

Livestock in Switzerland. 


The Federal Bureau of Statistics has just published the preliminary results of the 
census of livestock on 21 April igss. The figures for that date in comparison with those 
for 1926 are as follows : 



Census ! 


Census 

Classification 

2 lSt 

.St i 

Cl.\ssipication 

2XSt 

2 ISt 


April 1931 

April 1926 1 


April 1931 

April 1926 

Horses 


] 

139,068 i 

Pigs 

924,271 

637,098 

under 4 years 

IZfiiQ 

12, m 

i Up to 2 months. 

247,790 

(1)108,776 

Itoung pigs J 2 ^0 6 months . 

349,140 

230,479 

bom ia 1930 or later. . 

4,924 

— 

Pigs for fattening over 6 months. 

234,983 

237,728 

> zg2g j » . . . 

3,111 

— 

Sows 

88,722 

57,642 

1928 > » . . . 

3,119 

— 

Boars 

3,636 

2,573 

3 1927 j » , . , 

2,0S6 

— 




4 years and over . 

m,1Z3 

126,905 

Sheer 

183,838 

169,733 

Stallions 

Mares 

OraugM-iiorses . 

192 

5,364 

121,227 

185 

5,480 

121,240 

iamb up to 6 months , . . 

Wethers over 6 months : 

for slaughter 

for rearing . 

40,907 

25,211 

108,720 

( 2 ) 

(3) 

( 2 ) 

Mules 

3,689 

3,8S4 

Goats 

235,837 

389.358 




; IZ • ■ 

1 lor rearmg . , . 

32,451 ' 

35,851 

ASSE$ j 

Catilb . ' 

m 

943 1 

30,317 
, 4,175 
168,884 

38,604 

4,409 

210.394 

He'goats. 

Milch goats and others .... 

1,609,613 

1,587,399 


Calves to 6 montlis : 



POOLXRy 

4,897,333 

4,176,791 

ibr slaitgjitet 

liot reaaiag 

56,829 

224,846 

48,185 

197,551 

Fowls ............ 

Fowls of all kinds : 

4,m,m 

4,115,853 

* “ from 6 months to 

451,334 

4,393,575 


r " X yem 

109,066 

188,435 

108,530 

195,379 

Chickens up to 2 months . . 
Fowls over 2 months. . . . 


1 above 2 years . . 

104,326 

100,264 

Geese and ducks 

52,384 

60,938 

CqWS . . . . 

866,922 

876374 



Boife . . 1 L*® ‘ ‘ < 

^ 1 abo^e 2 years * . ! 

29,061 

7,683 

25,378 

8,073 

Beetrives .......... 

398,348 

363,535 

Oxen . . \ k ^ ' i 

12,243 

15363 




\ years . , ; 

9,643 

13,102 

Eaebit^ , > , 

$30,15^ 



(i) pigg 01%, — ^ Not eaotticrated m 
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TRADE 


COUNTRIES 

May 

Tex months (August i-May 31) 

Twelve months 
(A ugust I'July 31) 

Exports Imports 

Exports Imposts 

Exports 

Imports 

1931 jgso 1931 1930 

1930-31 1 1929-30 , 1930-31 1929-30 

1929-30 

1929-30 

Exporting Countries : 

Wheat. — Thousand centals (i cental = 100 lbs). 


Bnlgaria ...... 

Hungary 

lyitliuania ... 

Rumania 

USSR 
Yugoslavia 

r’fltigtia 

United States . . . 

Argentina 

Clnle 

India 

Turkey 

Algeria 

Tunis 

Australia 

Importing Countries : 

Germany 

Austria 

Belgium 

Denmark . . . , , 
Spam . . . 

J^tonia 

Irisk Free State . . 

France 

Gr. Bnt and N. Ir. 

Greece 

Italy 

I^atvia 

Norway 

Netherlands .... 

Poland 

Portugal .... 

Sweden 

Switzerland .... 
Czechoslovakia , . . 

Japan 

Syria and I^banon . 
Egypt ...... 

Union of South Africa 
New Zealand . . . 
Totids . . . 


Exporting Countries: 

Germany 

Bulgana 

Hungary . . . . . 

Poland 

Rumania 

Chechoslovakia . . . 

U. S. S R 

YngosJavia . . . . . 


United States 
Argentina . . 
Turkey. . . . 


fikpprHng Countries: 
Austria 

* Beigiiw ...... 

Dttinmik , , . . . 

Estonia 

Finland ...... 

France 

Italy . 

I^atvia ...... 

I4thuania . . . . , 

Norway 

ISEetheriam^ . . . . 



8021 

1701 

41 


11 

17,7141 

3,845 

10,0881 


60 

8,054 

o' 

0 

4121 

131 


41^1 


0 

9591 

13 


377 

8,080 

3,261 

4,934 

15 


55 

2,628 

4 

4i 

9 


1,144 

08: 

0 


21 

7! 

29I 

0 

4 


21,5951 


Oi 

11; 


368' 


1,283 

531! 

2,0791 

593' 

22 

4,142 

8,574 

1,422 

5,000 

' *1871 
9171 

2; 

71' 

2061 

6991 

600! 

2,019' 


95, 


1,431 


I 

29,4631 25,353; 


1 

2,361 


38 


0 


930j 

66 

1 

4,844 


9,145 


0 


0 

9,943 

1 

536 


31 


4 


2 

55 

id) 

6,530 

(I) 

3131(1) 

7 

(I) 

40 

1,279 

(2) 

61,893 

(2) 

3,305 


— 


— 

5,732 


2,844 


12,610 


0 


2 

13,298 


117,478 


70,147 


64 


591 

93,461 


33,832 


46,274 


9,824 


6,041 

67,274 


55,131 


79,126 


— 


— 

86,889 

(2) 

428 

(2) 

9 

(2) 

0 

(2) 

0 

481 


1,894 


265 


5,417 


3,589 

2,768 

(3) 

181 

(3) 

7 

(3) 

7 

(3) 

408 

24 

(2) 

5,315 

(2) 

2,535 

(2) 

540 

(2) 

525 

3,206 


1.418 


2,670 


509 


97| 

3,362 


61,258 


20,968 


0 


0, 

24,469 


265 


2,282 


13,629 


28,429 

2,293 


84 


37 


3,962 


4,641 

68 


1,307 


730 


22,999 


21,149 

806 


,35 


128 


3,607 


2,454' 

128 

(2) 

m 

111(2) 

0 

(2) 

2,145 

11 


0 


0! 

306 


459 

0 

(2) 

18,(2) 

0 

(2) 

5,063,(2) 

4,303 

0 


968 


3,858 


32,558 


18,204 

8,907 


aoo: 

1,338 


102,061 


95,229' 

1,482 


0, 

0 


11,402 


10,293; 

0 


221 

4 


41,628 


18,552 

4 

(2) 

0 

(2) 

0 

(2) 

873 

(2) 

1,089; 

0 


— - 


— 


2,679 


1,907| 

— 

> 

072 


187 


14,350 


12,009; 

231 


1,601 


223i 

46 


243 

289 


— 


— 


278 


2,513 

— 


31 


992! 

2,619 


4,328 

1,003 


2 


0 


9,345 


7, $81 

0 


4 


75 


5,584 


3,186 

108 

1 

— 


— 


12,425 


9,467 


(2) 

116 

(2) 

2;(2) 

37 

(2) 

141 

26 

(3) 

2;(3) 

11(3) 

763(3) 

2 

13 

,(3l 

0,(3) 

0(3) 

1,188(3) 

1,440 

0 

(3) 

0(3) 

130(2) 

03(3) 

126 

ISO 


m,m 


256,446 


503,8571 

262,514 

517,795 


• Thousand centals (1 cental — 100 lbs). 

8,9181 


930 

0 

2 

40 

2 

602 

7,885 

0 

8,931 

414 

645 

99 

0 

31,725 
6,466 
26,794 
2,903 
2,152 
640 
5,647 
19,964 
114,048 
12,389 
27,150 
1,523 
2,216 
14,936 
381 
8,782 
4,982 
9,690 
3,602 
10.922 
146 ^ 
Zi 
l.W. 
170 . 

316^; C 
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mT 

Tek months 

(August r-May 31) 

Twelve months 
(August I -July 31) 

COUNTRIES 

' Hxpokts ! Imports 

i' ; 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 


>1 1 II 

1931 1930 1 1931 1 1930 j 

1930-31 ^ 1929-30 1930-31 1929-30 

1929-30 

1929-30 


Exporting Countrits 
Gennany . . . . , 


Belgium 

Bulgaria 

Spam . * ... 

Frauce 

Hungary .... 

Italy 

lyUtvia 

Poland , . 

’R ninflTiiq .... 

Yugoslavia . . . 

Cfinnda . ... 

United^ States . . 
Argentina .... 
Onle 

Tndi^ ....... 

Turkey 

Japan 

Alg«^ ..... 

Tunis 

Australia .... 
Importing Covniries 

Austria 

Denmark .... 

Hstonla 

Irisli Free State . 

Finland 

Gr, Britain and N. li 

Greece 

Nfflvray 

■ ifetfaerlands . . . 
Portugal . ... 

Sweden. 

CWeliosIovalaa . . 

Geylon 

Java and Madura . 
Imio<lhlaa .... 
Syria and I^ebanon 

^gypt 

Union of South Afric 
Jfcw Zealand . . . 

Tolib . . 

Exporting CourOnos : 


Spain .... 
' ;)togajy •. . 
‘ ^huftTria , . 
;tplBcnd . . . 









SeSgiam .... 
Denmart 

iiisfa Free ^te* 
jTPtanoe .... 

Britain and 17. 
€a?eeice 

tm 

I^atvb 

^^€Kwa;y .... 
2®eth&lands . . 
Snitaerlaad . . . 
Toiali . 


Wheat flour. 


0| 

93 

20' 

^3i 

123 

15, 

15 


111 

154 

51 , 

0 

Oi 

^1' 

174 




(2) 

61 { 

736! 

520 

24 

1 

5,642 

2871 

434 

0, 

0, 

3,624 ‘ 

! 71 1 

57 1 

31i 

11' 

1,021 1 


Thousand centals (i cental = lOo 


2 Toll 
5,040 1 
I 323 
24'(2) 
137 
140(1) 
293 
10,823; 
21,539; 
2,198 


7li(a) 

5731 

2911(1) 

80 

11,237' 

10,579, 

1,581* 


i!(3) 

’ 93|(3) 

1391(3) 

0(3) 

13 

203 

18 


851 

922' 

0 

2 

1,113' 

2 

j(3) 

20(3) 

2(3) 

0(3) 

73 

7, 

75 

37!| 

3,148| 

2341(2) 

2,007! 

192 

3221 

2,304! 

379 


93,(2) 

37 (2) 

46! 

I 1341 

57 


— 

— j 

1,806 

2,059 — 

2,487 

3,832 

3,966! 

10,686 

10,376 4,727 

12,487 

— i 

— 1 

148 

441 -- 

404 

2 

2| 

1,076! 

1,149 2 

1,376 

106'; 

176 

3,062' 

2,088 203 

2,760 

— 

— 1 

174' 

121'. — 

152 

2' 

82' 

66i 

322 90 

379 

11! 

9 1 

2,896 

2,908 13 

3,333 

— ! 

— 1 

362, 

357 -- 

430 

— 

— '(2) 

730,(2) 

829 — 

1,142 

— 1 

- 1(2) 

344 (2) 

406 — 

549 

9(2) 

0l(2) 

115!(2) 

357 0 

425 

0,(3) 

4(3) 

2,368! (3) 

3,757! 4 

4,729 

9(3) 

181(3) 

229(3) 

3971 81 

483 

2.(3) 

2.(3) 

130,(3) 

126; 4 

181 

61,585, 

60,Jf2G; 

31,449! 

34,519| 12,624 

42,842 


Barley. — Thousand centals (i cental = loo lbs). 


1,5521 

2931 

0 


309! 

9 

132! (2) 

112(2) 

0(2) 


163 

0 

573 

2,2581 

4 

0 

2,363 

0 

131 

137 

0 

0 

US 

0 

2,778, 

5,516 1 

0 

2 

5,794 

2 

26,764 (1) 

24,718,(1) 

0(1) 

0 

81,365 

0 

2,996' 

2,496 

4 

151 

2,518 

15 

22,966! (3) 

9,187 

— 

12,291 



0- 

4,7001 

370,(3) 

2,310 

406 (3) 

0(3) 

0 


4, 

7 

0 

11 

(2) 

600 ’(2) 

370 (2) 

4(2) 

20 

,<3) 

289 '(3) 

42(3) 

0 (31 

7 

,(2) 

1,378;(2) 

2,013 (2) 

225(2) 

126 

(3) 

2(3) 

62|(3) 

84(3) 

81 


o|(a) 

S6?i 4 


13,668 

1,770 

9,273 

12,677 

IS 

267 (2) 
0,587 
16,389 
77 
725 
196 W 
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I\lAY 

Ten months (August i-May 31 ) 

Twelve months 
(A ugust I -July 31 ) 

COUNTRIES 

Escorts 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 


1931 

1930 

1931 1 1930 

1930-31 

1929-30 

1930-31 * 1929-30 

1929-30 

1929-30 


Export%ng Cotmtnes: 

Gennany 

Irish Free State . . 

Hungary 

Lithuania . ... 

Poland 

Rumania 

Czechoslovakia . . . 
tJ S S R . . . 

Yugoslavia 

...... 

TTnited States . . . 

Argentina 

Chile. . . 

Algeria 

Tutus . 

Importing Counirtea'. 

Austria 

Belgium 

Denmark . . . . 

Fstonia 

Finland 

France 

Gr. Brit, and N. Irel. 

Greece 

Italy 

Latvia 

Norway 

Netherlands . . . . 

Sweden 

Switzerland .... 

Australia 

Totals . . . 


Exporting Countries'. 

Bulgaria 

Hungary 


Yugoslavia 

United States . . . 
Argentina ..... 

Brazil 

Java and Madura. . 

Indo-China 

Syria and I^banon . 

Bgypt 

Union of South Africa 

importing Countries : 

Germany 

Austria 

Belgium 

Denmark ..... 

Spam 

Irish Free State . . 
Finland ...... 

France 

Gr, Brit, and N. It. 

Greece 

Italy 

Norway ...... 

NethCTlands . . , . 
Pdand ...... 

Portugal 

Sweden ...... 

Switzerland. .... 

Cs?echoslovafcia . . . 

...... 

Japan 

Thiris ....... 

Totals. . . 


1,2961 


24, 

179 


Oats. — Thousand centals (i cental 
168! 


2) 


218 

243 

13 

84 

128 


( 2 ) 


13,0511 

584 

6811 

159 

1,457 


( 2 ) 


= 100 lbs). 
7231 
236(2) 

88 






(I) 1,288 

( 1 ) 1,122 

(I) 0 

0 

146 

4 

11 

710 

1,197 

13 



— 

— 

( 3 ) 9,513 

( 3 ) 1,008 

— 

0 

0 

0 

9 

2 

0 

84 

560 

33 

0 

40 

1,453 

452 

234 

4 

37 

55 

7 

101 

1,396 

196 

1,265 

937 

— 

— 

11,471 

5,441 

— 





( 3 ) 1.175 

( 3 ) 287,(3) 0 





( 2 ) 1,036 

( 2 ) 340 ( 2 ) 126 

9 

‘ 46 

0 

0 

478 

714 

9 

0 

0 

295 

229 

2 

0 

1,786 

0 

0 

218 

187 

2 

2 

2,932 

0 

2 

75 

381 

20 

20 

988 

0 

0 

40 

18 

0, 

0 

137 

0 

0 

20 

37, 7 

0 

146 

0 

9 

223 

88 

! 18 

68 

1,702 

33 

31 

670 

1,235 

370 

284 

8,534 

— 

__ 

0 

4 

- 


0 

0 

0 

203 

157 

0 

0 

3,435 





^ 2 ) 4 

(.’) 57 

( 2 ) 53 

0 

0 

1 "* 0 

0 

4 

2 

4 

11 

13 

119: 229 

355 

172 

2,787 

0 

2 

60 

73 

40 

57 

915 

0 

0 

260 

359 

2 

0 

3,942 

4 

7 

0 

0 

66 

35 

0 

!,895 

2,799 

2,428 

3,077 

28,805 

28,595 

29,070 


(I) 


( 2 ) 


595 

51' 

0 

0 

64 

0 

112 

42 

1,179, 

119| 

2,176 

2,27ll 

2,326, 

08 

SS8 

1,664' 

7,745 

205 

1,272 

86 

79 

3,212 

1,127| 

3,76l|| 

88 , 49^1 


15,245' 
661 1 
7281 
179, 
1,803! 

1,834 1 
1,345 
1,658 
9 

679 

1,576 

6,508 

622 

459 

860 


4 

201 

0| 

0 

77 : 

306 ’ 

- oi 

163 
2 
185 
60 ; 
01 
49 

35,034! 


620 

115 

0 

0 

66 

0 

128 

51 

1,182 

49 

0 

128 

0 

2,707 

2.773 

2,800 

106 

476 

1,671 

9,668 

207 

1,700 

99 

170 

3,728 

1,290 

4,398 

4 

H130 


Maize, — Thousand centals (i cental = 100 lbs). 







Seven 

MONTDS 





j 


(November i-May 31 ) 


456 

659 

0 


2,884 

2,297' 0 

0 

20 

192 

531 


231 

3,062 1,261 

4 




... 

(I) 6,065 

(I) 9.321 ( 1 ) 0 fi) 0 

615 

1,160 

0 

0 

5,676 

8,596 1 7 


478 

428 

42 

29 

1,197 

3,274 

4^0 

176 

12,626 

4,769 

— 

— 

80,436 

4.5,109 

— 

— 



— 

— 

( 2 ) 11 

( 2 ) 311 

— 

— 

- 344 

243 


— 

1,695 

1,468 

— 

: — 



— 

— 

< 2 ) 1,626 

( 2 ) 1,2131 — 

— 





X2) 139 

( 2 ) 2.51(2) 36(2) 4 





( 3 ) 4 

(3) 11 

(3) 29,(3) 7 





( 3 ) 1,021 

( 3 ) 1,541 

(3) 0 

( 3 ) 0 

0 

0 

680 

888 

0 

0 

4,363 

10,818 

0 

0 

658 

379 

2 

7 

3,071 

2,766 

68 

35 

1,510 

S56 

432 

167 

8,514 

6,612 

0 

0 

1,045 

529! 

0 

0 

6,079 

8,726 





( 2 ) 0 

( 2 ) 0 

( 2 ) 2,079 

( 2 ) 8,102 




11 ! 

m 9 

(*) 0 

( 2 ) 4,716 

( 2 ) 8,190 

— 

— 

13 


1 — , 


115 

64 

2 

16 

1,052 

626 

35 

20 

10,986 

9,019 

165 

j 298 

3,933 

1,836 

I 1,312 

1,102 

27,830 

18,746 

— 

— 

71 

2 

— 

— 

172 

134 

0 

1 0 

833 

871 

4 

4 

7,829 

8,647 

— 

— ' 

247 

23i 

— 


2,152 

1,486 

24 

68 

2,196 

1,698 

201 

364 

17,148 

14,004 

0 

1 2 

84 

62 

0 

2 

007 

m 



40 

m 

— 


1,069 

630 

— 

— 

280 

m 

, — 

— 

8.305 

1,210 

0 

0 

104 

96 

0 

o’ 

1,733 

1,4S6| 

0 

0 

1,085' 

441 

0 

: ' 0! 

6,832 


2 

0 

m 

452 

7 


9,674 




240 

20 a 

— 


xm 


%: 

0 


0 

' 2 


' m 



, W; 


9,473^ 

1 

i, \ 

mm 



Twelve months 
(Nov. i-Oct 31) 


4,017 
3,351 
28,424 
12,013 
4,303 
96,381 1 


(i) { 2 ) { 3 ) See notes page 41 S. 
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Twelve months 

lUvy I Fi\-e months (January i-JIay 31) (January i -Dec. 31) 


COUNTRIES 

Exports 


Imports j,' 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

IMPORTS 


1931 1 1930 

1931 

li 

1930 i] 

1931 

1930 


1931 


1930 

1930 

1930 

Exporting Countrus : 

! 


Rice. 

— Thousand centals 

(i cental 

= 100 lbs). 



Spain 




. 1 ( 2 '^ 

209 ( 2 ) 

437 

( 2 ) 

0 ( 2 ) 

0 

1,252 

0 

Italy 

’ 209 

472 

7 


1,539 

1,856 


22 


33 

4,716 

134 

Umted States, . . . 

262 

203' 

57 

20,1 

1,316 

1,122 


234 


179 

2,621 

293 

India . 

1 5,598 

6,001 

ss. 

ol 

2.3,742 

34,615 


183 


IS 

57,318 

139 

Indo-China 


' 

— 

— ;;{3) 

6,865 ( 2 ) 

10,651 


— 


— 

24,727 

— 

Siam ....... 

, 2 172 

1,715| 

— 


11,345, 

11,215 




— 

20,508 

. — 

Egypt 




,( 3 ) 

267,(3) 

331 

( 3 ) 

24:(3) 

00 

1,206 

251 

Importing Countries: 




i 

1 








Gennanj ...... 

' 176 

187, 

974, 

1,010 

419; 

578 


2 366 


2,284 

1,594 

5,503 

Austna. 

1 0 

0 

00 

57 1 

0 , 

0 


267 


251 

0 

606 

Belguixn 

I 13 

2 

119 

] 6 S| 

64 

4 


478 


419 

9 

1,047 

Denmark 

0 

0 

13 

7'1 

0 ' 

0 


60 


49 

0 

139 

Estonia 

' — 

— 

2 ' 

o'l 

— 

— 


11 


11 

— 

35 

Irish Free State . . 




!,( 2 ) 

0 ( 2 ) 

0 

( 2 ) 

20 ( 2 ) 

18 

0 

46 

France. . 

’ 6 S 

137 

615 

445! 

390 

902 


2,134 


2,006 

1,903 

5,650 

Gr. Brit and N. Ir. . 

20 ' 

31 

364, 

42^! 

95 

108 


1,105 


1,107 

218 

2,664 

Greece ....... 

' . — 

— 

49' 


— 

— 


227 


209 

— 

536 

Hungary 

0 

2 

79 

2 ' 

0 , 

7 


225 


64 

9 

388 

Eatvia 




1 ( 2 ) 

0 ( 2 ) 

9 

( 2 ) 

29 

( 2 ) 

7 


62. 

..... 

0 

0 

2 

4,. 

0 

0 


9 


11 

0 

31 

Norway 

— 

— 

9' 

91 

— 

— 


53 


37 

— 

101 

Netherlands .... 

269 

245 

465 

5731 

1.003 

838 


1,305 


1.563 

2,035 

3,563' 

Poland. . .... 

20 

13 

397 

326; 

55 

26 


408 


659j 

126 

1,177 

Portugal. 

— 

— 

75 

95 1 


. — 


243 


359 

— 

941 

Sweden 

1 __ 

— 

77 


— 

— 


77 


82 

— 

101 

Switzerland. .... 

[ 0 

0 

26 

26 

0 

0 


168 


134 

0 

408 

Czechoslovakia . . . 

1 0 

0 ^ 

99' 

121 1 

0 ; 

0 


300 


348 

0 

979 

Yugoslavia 

0 

0^ 

35 

33 ;; 

2, 

0 


192 


141 

2 

516 

Cai^a 

O' 

0 

115 

97|l 

0 

0 


390 


337 

0 

584 

Chile 

— 

— 



— 

— 

(3) 

139 

(3) 

172 

— 

518 

Ceylon 

i ^ 

0 

717 

'6221 

9 

4 


4.341 


4,738 

9 

10,809 

Java and Madura . . 




... i(2) 

46:(2) 

4 

( 2 ) 

2,983 

( 2 ) 

4,052 

117 

; 5,487 

Japan 

”028 

*64, 

’*265 

368 

2.2471 

1011 


1,043 


1,931 

1,252 

3,073 

Syna and Lebanon . 




1 ( 2 ) 

0(2) 

2 

( 2 ) 

71 

(2) 

97 

2 

320 

Turkey . 




... (3) 

0,(3) 

0(3) 

40 

(3) 

44 

2 

203 

Algeria 




... ( 2 ) 

0(2) 

0(2) 

46 

(2) 

40 

9 

104 

Tuijis 

li 0 

0 

4 

2 1 


0 


15 


0 

0 

24 

Union of S. Africa. 




.. ,'(3) 

0(3) 

0(3) 

196 ( 3 ) 

194 

0 

930 

Australia 

1! 11 


2 

2| 

64 

33 


18 


40 

71 

75 

New Zealand .... 

(I 



... (3) 

0(3) 

o:(3) 

13(3) 

15' 

0 

66 

Totals. . . 

9,4Sd 

" 9 ,’m 

4,710; 

4,543 

49, m 

€S,836 




?I,T48, 

119,803 

48,363^ 


Expor^ng CountftAs: 


Linseed. — Thousand centals (i cental = 100 lbs). 


Estonia 

0 

0 

0; 

Lithuania 

7 

0 

0 

Argentina ..... 

2,213: 

1,100 

— 

Tfldia 

S2S 

1,305 

0 

Tunis . i 

ImpaUng Countries: j 

0 

0 

0, 

Germany ...... i 

0 

2 

681, 

Belgium ...... 

4i 

7 

5641 

Demnaxk. ..... 

— 1 


60 

Spain ; 

— 

— 


inland l 

0. 

0 

111 

Ihance. ' 

Oj 

0 

5731 

fQp. Brit and N. Ireh : 

0 

0 

765 

Greece 

0 

2 

13| 

l^msary 

2 

0 

ol 

3My 

ol 

0 

; 141, 

lAtvte 




Mwway 

1 

-1 

, "* 18 

. . . . 1 

7 

1.3 

915 



0 

_ ", 

' 99 

106' 

B^toiOTakia ... 

0 

0 

84; 



Ol 

0 

24 

. . . . 7 . , 

[ 271 

73 

0 

United States. ... I 

— 

— , 

838 1 

Japan 

— 1 

— - 1 

22 1 

Australia. ..... 

1 0‘ 

O' 

0 

Totals . . . ; 

1 

2,506' 

4^14 


0, 

21 

2 

0 

0 

65 

0| 

1191 

53 

0 

0 

443 

— 

21,689; 

13,905 

— 

^ — 

25,466 

o' 

884 

2,244 

0 

0 

6,763 

0 

0 

! 

0 

0 

0 

9 

547| 


15 

4,057 

2,469 

20 

130 

zh 

46 

1,883 


68 

46 


— 

220 

176 



— ; 

— 

( 2 ) 150 

(2) no 


7 

O' 

0 

37 

29 

0 

448' 

111 

7 

2,316 

1,572 

16 

359, 

4 , 

7 

3,715 

1,680 

9 

7 

0 , 

2 

37 

18 

2 

15 

9 

7 

2 

86 

143 

134, 

0 

0 

616 

370 

0 


( 3 ) 44 (a) 

40 

( 2 ) 24 

1(2) 37 

236 

44 

1 — 

— 

186 

1 176 


417 

1 40i 

no, 

4,602 

1 2,377 

146 

29 

4' 

15 ; 

192 

79 

31 

119 

— j 

— - 

448 

S53 


29 

“1 

4 

229 

154 

18 


0 

2 

71 

46 

2 

159:' 

273; 

77 

0 

386 

788 

814| 

— 

— 

2,767 

5,917 


7i 

— 


90 

31 

— • 

26; 

0 

0 

163 

164 

0 

3,355 

»3,IS5 

t6,S36j 

21, $03, 

!$,$43 

33^15 


2 


0 

0 

5,lDi 

a,67& 

36» 

4id 

7& 

4^ 

5,031 

04 

106 

1,175 

168 

867 

5,017 

150 

798 

446 

121 

464 

7,090 

126 

S40 

u,m 


(a) ( 3 ) See notes page 41S. 
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:^la.y 

Five months (January i-1\Iay 31 ) 

Twelve months 
(J anuary i-Dec. 31) 

COUNTRIES 

1 

ESPOETS I 

' Imports 

Exports ' 

IMPORTS 

Exports 

Imports 

1 

1 

j 1931 

1930 

1931 ' 1930 ! 

1931 1930 

1931 1 1930 

j 1930 

1930 


Exporiing Countries : 

Austria 

Denmark .... 

Estoma 

ixisli Free State . 
Finland ..... 

France 

Hungary 

Latvia 

Lithuania .... 
Netherlands . . . 

Poland 

Sweden 

U. S. S R. ... 
Argentina .... 
India . ... 


11 ' 
33,226 1 
2,566 j 

3,847 1 
7171 
491 

I 

1,318’ 

9,110 

1.413, 

3,1S3| 

2,339 I 
15 


51 

37,664 

2,299 

3,527 
1 071 ! 
359 

’i,*257' 

10,185 

1,636 

4,936 

'2,917 

37 


586! 

414 

0 , 

ol 

3,4371 

no: 

o! 

335 

13 

0 , 


Butter. — (Thousand lbs). 

J,164| 1,614 


0| 

745 ;; 

0 


l'(3) 


0 

168 


29| 


1(0 


154,095 
8,300 
1 , 354 ' ( 2 ) 
18,186, 
3,754 
580 

8,880 (2) 
4,447 
32,0551 
8,234! 
19,835. 


( 2 ) 


Australia 

13,285 

4.491 

0 

O' 

New Zealand .... 



— 

- 1 ' 

Importing Countries' 
Germany 

22 

24 

19,279 

23,312 

Belgium 

227 

249 

2,092 

1.721 

Spam . 




’^,1691 
75 1 

Gr. Brit. andN.Irel. 

i,303 

525 

80,994 

Greece 

— 

— 

128 

Italy 

163 

185 

384 

101 1 

Norway 

262 

0 

7 

60| 

Switzerland .... 

0 

2 

2,017 

1,852! 

1481 

Czechoslovakia . . . 

2 

9 

977 

Canada 

280 

82 

214 

2,952 

United States . . . 

203 

287 

368 

326 

Ceylon 

— 

— 

68 

304 

Java and Madara , . 

— 

— 



Japan 

— 

— 

20 

37 

Algeria 

• 




Egypt 




’ ’ 62 

Tunis 

0 

0 

84 

Totals . . . 

73,541 

71,793 

111,378 

100,433 

Exporting Counties : 

D#‘TiniaTlr 

807 

1,138 

40 

Che 

68 

Finland ...... 

653 

408 

2 

2 

Italy 

9,378 

9,557 

1,124 

1 , 1 m 

Xithuania 

159 

123 

2 

0 

Norway 

137 

93 

44 

63 

Netherlands .... 

15,026 

18,016 

79 

108 

Poland 

236 

243 

88 

112 

Switzerland .... 

4,766 

6,278 

496 

1 348 

Czechoslovakia . . . 

728 

786 

302 

302 

Yugoslavia ..... 

362 

150 

22 

1 24 

Canada 

1,517 

1,885 

190 

254 

Australia, ..... 1 

26 

183 

4 

22 

New Zealand .... 





Importing Countries \ 
Germany 

486 

399 

9,469 

10,942 

Austria ...... 

578 

225 

683 

i 732 

Belgium ...... 

60 

93 

3,435 

' 4,005 

Spain. 




i 

Irish Free State, . . 

• . 


"7,064 

i 

France 

2,465 

’ 4,276 

! 6,007 

Gr. Bnt and N. IrcL 

697 

747 

31,2.57 

1 84,174 

Greece 

33 

37 

439 

1 112 

Hungary. ..... 

9 

7 

83 

! 40 

Portug^ 

— 


49 

68 

Sweden ...... 



168 

90 

United States . . . 

154 

159 

5,865 

12,357 

India 

0 

0 

61 

71 

Java and Madura. . 

— 

— 



Gym and Xebanon . 





Algeria ...... 




. . . 

Egypt . 





Tunis 

4 

2 

* " 27S 

*'*161 

Totals . . . 

38,179 

43,861 

. 61,169 

70, 


,(0 


,( 2 ) 


27,441 
1631 
487 
85,1 52| 
87,663 


1211 

1,001 

33(2) 

21,107' 

406* 

3,025, 

4 

300' 
492, 
1,032 1 


I 24! 

I 2 

487,44?^ 


162,9221 
7,782! 
3,700k2) 
18,5.54' 
3,851 
1.338 
9,4271 
3,212 
38,206! 

26,398| 

*23,351 1 
2781 
536,(2) 
54,141 

02 . 330 ! 

I 

2471 

990 

681 ( 2 ) 

G,898j 

670' 
2291 
20 i 
4391 
313 
1,587l 

- 1(2) 


6901 

825 

o' 

,122'(2) 
0 ! 
,1.59 1 
112 ' 

13 ( 2 ) 
0 

.335 

15 

4 


146| 

117(2) 

Ol 


26211 
8271 ! 
0' 

2,6281 

8,788‘! 

O’! 

33, 

0 

1,3711 

0|' 

13 


112 


I 24,(2) 

) 2(3) 

457 , 095 ! 


84,7201 

15,159 

IB 

361,7201 

518 

3,982| 

71 

9,1361 

1,215 

2,811 

571 

2C0 

3,309 

117 

1,362! 

59"' 

390 

520,500 


( 2 ) 


106,325| 

8,296, 

05 

327,750 

44S 

2,003 

1621 

6,878 

1921 

29,855l 

1,583” 

362 

2,930, 

359 

3,288 

766 

373 

502,705 


4,1 121 
372,558 1 

31,0101 

68,815 

37,726 

12,095 

3,430 

40,630, 

16,219 

92,394 

26.714 

58,857 

23,149 

51,156 

551, 

2,lGl| 

126,4111 

208,170j 

1 

578 1 
2.648' 
161 1 
21,0281 

1,8431 

2361 

42 

694! 

1,179 


82 

42 

131 


545 


12,924 

40 

49 

0 

4,396 

29 

18 


172 

2 


293,660 
22,412 
328 
764,782 
1,420 
3,115 
1,630 
18,786 
714 
38,605 
2,471 
723 
7,657 
611 
3,232 
2,417 
829 


1407,071 1 1,160,330 


Cheese. — (Thousand lbs). 


( 2 ) 


(3) 


3,708 


4,9471 

269 


2871; 

12,626' 

809 

2,743 


1,687’ 


111 


15 

4,688 

85 

37,241 


35,426 


4,307 


4.544 

80,868 

12,662 

833 


55G 

1 

4 ! 


4 

1,960 

11 

769 


642 


262 


806 

1,380 i 

760 

72,173 

j 

77,9911 

605 


591 

206,739 

1,610 

1,186 

i 

871 


328 


425 

3,267 1 

1,074 

24,019 


26,993 


2,518 


1,898 

66,146' 

4,261 

3,514 


2,668 


1,248 


1,135 

8 , 274 ! 

2,963 

1,296 


653 


106 


132 

4,683 

300 

3,737 


4,400 


613 


780 

66,966' 

1,779 

2,657 


3,773 


15 


128 

7,2731 

160 

88,146 

( 2 ) 

80,068 

( 2 ) 

2 

( 2 ) 

1 

201,266 

7 

2,504 


2,229 


46,303 


60,047 

5,410 

137,469 

2,079 


963 


2,646 


2,513 

4,482 

5,637 

298 


326 


18,614 


18,958! 

880 

61,894 

77 

( 2 ) 

87 

(2) 

1,153 

( 2 ) 

1,643 

207 

6,836 

38 

( 2 ) 

46 

(2) 

814 

( 2 ) 

774 

194 

2,860 

14,696 

18,656 

31,813 


28,464 

38,921 

65,624 

2,961 


3,735 


146,740 


146,044 

8,927 

1 348,692 

104 


148 


1,490 


1,261 

262 

2,802 

62 


29 


182 


196 

93 

m 





206 


287 

— 

1,010. 

— 


. — , 


670 


634 

— 

1,470 

883 


908 


25,122 


34,486 

2,130 

68,8i8 

0 


2 

1 

377 


410 

7 

1,138 



— i 

!C2) 

443 

( 2 ) 

474 

— 

1,671 

26 

(a) 

571 

1(2) 

396 

1 (2) 

226 

I 32 I 

,730 ' 

77’ 

( 2 ) 

79 

1(2) 

2,826 

( 2 ) 

3,948 

212 

10,897 . 

26 

( 3 ) 

22 

(3) 

2,123 

(3) 

1,944 

60 

7,563 

11 

7 

899 


750 

29 

1,746 

265,707 


265,714 

! 

391,354 


mi 02 

727,960 

739,704 


(2) (3) See notes page 418. 
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.j i 

Ten months (August i-May 31) 

TWEX\rE MONTHS 
(August I-July 31) 

COUNTRIES J 

Esposts 

Imports 

Exports Imports 

’ 1931 1930 1 X93^ ' i9ao 

1 , 

1930-31 

1 1929-30 

1930-31 ^ 1929-30 

1929-30 ' 1929-30 


Exporting Countries: ' 

United States. . . I 

Argentina. j 

Brazil 1' 

India . , 

Egypt ! 

Importing Countries: j' 

Getmajiy ' 

Austria ! 

Belgium ..... 1 

Denmark ... 

Spam . 

l^tonia 

Finland j' 

France 

Gr. Brit andN Irel I 
Greece . 

Hungary 1 [ 

Italy 1 

Latvia jj 

Norway i! 

Netherlands. . . . ' 

Poland ' 

Portugal , . ; 

Sweden |, 

Switzerland. . . . . | 

Czechoslovaina . . . ] 

Yugoslavia 

Canada. i 

Japan ' 

Algeria I 

Tatala . . . ! 


Exporting Couttiries: | 

Spam |! 

Irish Free State . . ;i 
Hungary ! 

Argentina . . 

Chile . . ! . [ 

Indm ! 

Syria and Lebanon . 

Algeria 

Egypt '1 

Tunis [I 

Un, of S. Africa ' ' 

\ * 

' U) 


Cotton. — Thousand centals (1 cental =100 lbs). 


Australia . 


N^w Zealand - • | 
Importing Countries : 


Gestmany , 
, Austria . 
Belgium . 

Beomark 
^ Fhalaad 

■/ 

Gi. Bri 
' &?ece 


UJ: 

ib). 


ia)i 

{b)l 




1 ^ 

3,503 

^4 

1 

1 

28,113 



13 


ia) 

207 


(6) 

805 

7 . . . 


57 

lands . 

ia) 

h) 

m 

68 

194 

rla^ . 

^ * 

44 

Slovakia 


218 

avia . . 

. , 

0 

t , , , 


123 

States 


647 

. 

• • [ 

31 


* . 11 



12f>' 


3S,22S 

3,i39, 


677 1 
L2st; 


1,790 

1,155; 

75 

267 


33.596 


33,947 

I 421 

1,821 

5,927 

! 1,889 

42 

115; 

— 

— 


300 


377 

! — 

— 

597 

— 



— 

— 

(2) 

476 

(2) 

1,310 

— 

— 

1,361 

— 

1,116' 

1,345, 

212 

79! 

12,785 


13,190 

1,366 

392 

16,172 

600 

1 




(3) 

4.557 

(3) 

4,908 

(3) 0 

(3) 0, 

1,867 

0 

128 

174' 

542 

571 


1,420 


1,574 

7,258 

8,01^ 

1,885 

8,944 

0 

0 

35 

46 


0 


2 

395 

481 

2 

562 

18 

4 

123; 

190 


148 


00 

1,429 

1,7171 

106 

2,037 

— 

— 

11' 

13 


— 


— 

128 

123 

— . 

146 

0 

0 


- 

(2) 

20 

(2) 

40 

(2) 1,702 (2) 1,713 

44 

2.207 

7' 

9 


0 


0 

71 

119' 

0 

130 

0 

0 

11 

9 


ol 

2 

152 

121' 

2 

143 

42 

55' 

5S6' 

567 


456 


522 

7,480 

7,454! 

668 

8,272 

55 

209 

686! 

1,019 


395 


661 

9,672 

12,14,^ 

769 

13,181 

O’ 

0, 

18 

7 


0 


2 

170 

57 

2 

68 

— 

— 1 

29 

22' 




— 

243 

247 


1 291 

0 

0, 

333 

399, 


2 


9 

3,269 

4,484 

9 

1 5,148 




.. 1 

(2) 

0 

(2) 

0; 

(2) 51 

(2) 62' 

ol 

77 

— i 

— - 

0 

2 


■ — 


— 

44 

421 

— 

46 

?1 

0: 

73 

95'! 


4 


7! 

875 

882 

7 

1,027 

2 

2^ 

119, 

05! 1 


20 


24 1 

1,228 

1,016' 

26 

1,215 

— 1 

— 

20 

29 


— 


— 1 

289 

346! 


401 

— ’ 

— 

53 

37 


— 


— 

590 

448 

— 

516 

0 

0 

35 

37i 


0 


0 

622 

569 

0 

639 

13 

111 

161 

254 


132, 


146 

2,030 

2,366 

170 

2,701 

0 

0 

18' 

15' 


0 


01 

157 

170, 

0 

198 

— 

— 

86! 

73 


— 1 


— 1 

926 

044 



1,043 

53 

75 

1,426 

1,188 


406 


311: 

12,042 

11,790 

417 

13,082 

'3.233 

3.145 

. 1 

2 

11, 

(2) 

24 

C'’) 2- 

(2) 2 

33 

4 

' 4,661 

1 

5,023 


54,7-28 

5T.146| 

1' 

52,302 

5T,3I8, 

1 

63,554 

1 

64, 56% 


Wool. — (Thousand lbs). 

Nl^'E MONTHS (September i-May 


335, 

34.6741 


5,655 1 


1,067 
89,584 i 
467 i 

2,749: 


70,140 

4.120, 


SSli 
1,027 1 
11 


i2) 

(2) 


1,404! 


368 

0 


34,412 1 
3,0911 
2,134 1 


1 

2S42('') 5 481! (2) 

4,5011(2) 6,788 (2) 

2,028; 4,050 1 

220,739 i 


5,765 (2) 
417 (2) 
1,402, 


31) 

2,535 

670 

1,177 


Twelve months 
(Sept i-August 31I 


279,900^ 

\ 30,566 (3) 
29.136' 

1 4,612(2) 

I 10,717(2) 
I 1,431 (3) 
273, 


4.941 f 
16,6791 
35,997 
6,096 (2) 
6,023,(2) 
1,5851(3) 
377! 

I 213,924; (3) 222,549 (3) 




, 2.943 (3) 4,034 

670,928 ! 611, STL 

33,345; 33,444! 

) 133,2211(2) 130,413! 


1(3) 


*(2) 


2’ 

0; 

4,566 1 
29,502 
104 
101 
203 
73 
174 

29; 

1T6| 

2 

148! 

218 


0| 

154^1 

K gres^ ; 6) — Yfeca, scoured- 
^ page 418. 


2431 
269 j 
65,3361 
96,1771 
375, 
8,741 
858 
84 
3661 
685 1 
7,544 
1,479 
2,446 j 
5,613 
639 
l,684j 
14,167 
4 

!848,nfii 


27,450j(2) 22,231j(3) 

3 7,4141 9,800 1 

3 9,643 [ 11,947; 

> 216 I 306 

|'(2) 7,643;(2) 6.2351(2) 

i;(3) 14,8941(2) 17,9371(2) 


2,829 
2,745 (2) 
573 (2) 
2(3) 
542, 
33(3) 
47613) 
1,667 
46 
0 ( 2 ) 
0 ( 2 ) 


3.058 

5161 

699| 

0 

C5.5 

o| 

205 

2,617 

644 

11 


249,747 

23,589 

11,7661 


53 

40,464! 

227,297, 

231 

3,6621 

3,400; 

514 

1,709! 

315 

2,035 

265 
1,202 
241 
1,2721 
1,556: 
42 


73 
44,225| 
247,168 
:342i 
I,219i 
1,812 
8021 
1,475! 

401 

2,723| 


1,532, 
42 1 
4,131 
1,603 
24 


l,m,88S| 1,686^191 


85,191 
2,864! 
2,701 
1,944 
.383,259 
683,235, 
2,247 
78,361 
7,059 1 
1,276 
7,672 
5,203 
29,663 
11,623: 
15,474! 
26,2351 
7,196 
9,985 
113,503 
93,282 
,869,522 


200.789 
20,402 
12,399 
) 103.499 
) 2,60; 
2,79: 

1,4021 1 
373,33^1 
620,602 
1,724! 

C9,66ft| 

IO.399I 

l,464l 

8,708; 

4,680 

22,212 

12,240i| 

13,509 

27,833! 

4,6S4| 

7,747 

175,700 

62,161 


8,062 
10,240 
10,013 
277,391 
6,206 
20,318 
47,825; 
7,485 
14,897 
2,538 
651 
288,877! 

7,401! 

738,162 

47,376 

156,771! 

434731 

1 

12,188 

14,996 

360 

9,000 

26,940 

130 

861 

56,931 

3SS,774| 

659 

2,024 

2,0851 

968’ 

2,112 

527 

8,338 

55 
2,273 
84 1 
6,191 
2,017 
24 

JS.161,953 


5,781 

994 

1,561 


4.189 

1,810 

1,975 

2 

1,113 

0 

293 

2,837 

664 

13 

7 

294,117 
28,609 
15,665 
366,963 
4,945 
3,413 
1,029 
648,820 
779,872 
2,714 
95,000 
13,109 
1,885 
10,532 
6,267 
34,743 
15,741 
19,178 
86,149 
6,676 
9,778 
203,631 
100,990 
1^421, 45» 



■\^7 — 


S 


COUNTRIES 

m-sr 

Eleven months 
(J uly i-May 31 ) 1 

Twelve 

MONTHS 
Quly I- 
Jtme 30 ) 

COUNTRIES 

]\UY 

Eleven months 
(J uly i-May 31 ) 

Twelve 

MONTHS 
(July I- 
J une 30 

1931 

1930 

1930-31 

1929-30 1 

1929-30 

1931 

1930 

1930-31 

1929-30 

1929-30 



Coffee. (Thousand lbs). 



Tea. 

(Thousand lbs). 





Exports. 


Exporting Countries 



Esporis. 



Exporting Comirtesi 



( 2 ) 

( 2 ) 


Ceylon 

24,626 

26,006 

220,271 

227,394 

251,286 

Brazil 



1,930,215 

1,733,589 

1,995,631 

India ...... 

6,072 

10,406 

329,072 

356,132 

370,146 

India 

1,702 

5,520 

22,148 

27 886 

31,698 

Java and Madura . 

14,436 

14,006 

144,860 

142,737 

164,582 

Java and Madura . 

2,006 

3,391 

35,100 

52,7a3 

55,618 

Japan 

2,156 

1,098 

21,795 

22.280 

24,835 

I mporiing Countries: 






Importing Countries: 







121 

71 

1,204 

448 

470 

Belgium 

2 

2 

29 

24 

26 


780 

49 

4,345 

048 

1,041 

Irish Free State. . 



(z) m 

(2) m 

196 


0 

Ol 60 

20 

22 

France 

0 

4 

33 

55 

57 


1,523 

1,627 

17,110 

19,892 

21,268 

Gr. Brit, and N. Ir. 

5,941 

7,961 

80.412 

89,164 

95,771 


55 

44 I 511 

514 

571 

Netherlands . . . 

13 

7 

104 

49 

53 


79 

371 368 

205 

227 

United States . . 

31 

0 

443 

498 

542 

Cflnndfl 1 , , . 

4 

7 

51 


79 

Syria and Eebanon 



(2) 13 

U) 26 

20 


1,967 

591 

20,829 

15,144 

16,151 

Algeria 



(2) 20 

( 2 ) 18 

18 


0 

331 227 

628 

719 

Umon of S, Africa. 



^3) IL 

(3) 62 

79 



... 

( 2 ) 53 

( 2 ) 77 

82 

Australia 

33 

146 

758 

1.479 

1,702 

Australia 

2 

2 49 

60 

62 

New Zealand . . . 



( 3 ) 88 

(3) 71 

73 

Totals . . . 

- 

- 



2,133,639 

Totals . . . 

53..310 

59,630 

798, in 

840,159 


Importing Countries: 



Imports. 








Genoany 

27,959 

17,369 

328,962 

296,430 

313,803 

importing Countries 



IMPORTS. 


Austria 

1,812 

1,726 

10,083 

18,365 

20,064 

Germany 

918 

494' 12,081 

12,412 

12,807 

Belgium 

11,640 

8,561 

111,02 

87,575 

94,662 

Austria ..... 

62 

62 

1,168 

1,171 

1,228 

Bulgaria 

100 

132 

1 521 

1,614 

1,735 

Belgium 

51 

60 

580 

567 

617 

Denmark 

5,666 

5,309 

56,820 

52,660 

58,513 

Denmark 

132 

101 

1,206 

1,098 

, 1,195 

Spain. . 

• 


(2) 44,366 

(2) 43,048 

54,76$ 

Spain 



( 2 ) 286 

( 2 ) 251 

1 317 

Estonia ..... 

■ 26 

11 

2S0 

269 

293 

Estonia 

13 

13 

132 

139! 148 

Irish. Free State. . 



( 2 ) 472 

( 2 ) 370 

463 

Irish Free State. . 



( 2 ) 21,281 

( 2 ) 20,0111 23,310 

Finland 

3,007 

3,732 

37,263 

35,351 

38,614 

Finland 

18 

24 

245 

200 278 

France ...... 

30,486 

35,261 

366,200 

354,249 

885,618 

France 

260 

223 

3,254 

3,064 

3,305 

Gr, Britain and N. 






Gr Bntain and N. 






Ireland 

2,908 

3,541 

34,494 

33,189 

36,099 

Ireland .... 

25,283 

29,648 510,793 

523,185 

5,53,356 

Greece ..... . 

1,204 

1,155 

11,969 

11,396 

12,452 

Greece 

81 

31 

611 

,560 

584 

Hungary 

; 1,224 

714 

6,993 

7,339 

8,128 

Hungary 

31 

15 

613 

693 

714 

Italy 

8,823 

8,331 

90,738 

94.036 

102,687 

Italy 

26 

24 

295 

304 

337 

I<atvia 



( 2 ) 315 

( 2 ) 287 

335 

Eatvia 



( 2 ) 141 

( 2 ) 183 

203 

Lithuania .... 

"‘33 

13 

454 

401 

428 

Eithuania .... 

! ‘ 'is 

13 

165 

J65 

174 

Norway 

3,254 

3,111 

34,434 

31,905 

34,335 

Norway 

29 

31 

351 

:U8 

375 

Netherlands . . . 

‘ 7,681 

9,522 

92,773 

92,475 

. 98,986 

Netherlands . . . 

2,284 

2,606 

29,566 

27.163 

29,366 

Poland 

‘ 1,453 

l,60i 

16,127 

16,499 

17,668, 

Poland 

320 

368 

4,273 

4,189 

4,434 

Portugal 

S 8 O: 

926 

10,441 

9,118 

9,97$! 

Portugal 

42 

51! 556 

624 

686 

Rumania . . ' . . 



(T) 6,779 

( 1 ) 6,887 

9,9051 

Rumania 



(i) 725 

(I) SG4 

1,116 

Sweden 

' 9 ’ 334 

9,365 

91,541 

91,781 

&0,162| 

^eden 

"*7I 

71 

855 

814 

877 

Switzerland. . . . 

3,858 1 

3,380 

28 651 

28,678 

31,017' 

Switzerland . . . 

165 

123 

1,592 

1,442 

1,667 

Czechoslovakia . . j 

1 2,661 

2,815 

26,242 

27,935 

31,458i 

Czechoslovakia . . 

881 

66 

1,409 

1,349 

1,396 

Yugoslavia . . - 1 

i 1,936 

1,215 

19,374 

20,406 

21,713 

Yugoslavia .... 

35 

24 

606 

747 

776 



4,SSli 

3,150 

30,922 

25,982 

29,013 

Canada ..... 

2,650 

10,256 

42,104 

42,073 

46,767 

United States . . 

183,7741 120,726 

1,591,668 

1,428,781 

1,562,080 

United States . . 

4,136 

4,711 

80,200 

79,812 

86,309 

Chile 



(3) 7,174 

(3) 9,412 

12,597 

Chile 



(3) 3,846 

( 3 ) 3,882 

6.121 

Ceylon 

150 

225 

2,974 

2,906 

3,150 

Syria and Eebanou 



( 2 ) 335;(2) 30P 

316 

Japan 

390 

430 

4,004 

3,669 

4,004 

Turkey 


... 

( 3 ) 1,684(3) 1,623 

2,080 

Syria and I^ebanon 



( 2 ) 2,271 ( 2 ) 2,094 

2,504 

Algeria. 



( 2 ) 2,4601(2) 2,141 

2.524 

Turkey 



( 3 ) 9,504 

( 3 ) 9,804 

12,577' 

Egypt ...... 



(3) 8,7101(3) 14.189 

14,978 

Algeria 



(2) 25, ,576 

( 2 ) 22,011 

26,863' 

Tunis ...... 

"289 

311 

2,612 

2,912 

3,144 

umt 



(3) 9,776 

(") 26,489 

27,661 

Union of S. Africa. 



( 3 ) 10,221K3) 8,609 

lEoei 

Tunis ...... 

32S 

183 

2,767 

3,131 

3,470 

Australia 

2,^ 

4,469 

42,876 

46,487 

60,784 

Un. otfS. Africa. . 



(3) 25,111 

( 3 ) 2.3,819 

30,353 

New Tlealand . . . 


. . , 

(3) 10,29643) 9,883 

12,461 

Australia ..... 

141 

580 

23 ) 

4,054 

4,253 







New Zealand , . . 



( 3 ) 302 

( 3 ) 284 

460 

Exporting Countries: 






Exporting Countries: 






India. 

467 

681 

5,886 

9,427 

9,828 

India 

137 

223 

4,064 

6,400 

6,668 

Java and Madura. 



( 2 ) 10,371 

( 2 ) 12,890 

14,917 

Totals .... 

318,318 


5,156,626 

re,»3i,io! 

3^189 

Totals . . . 

40,092 

54,482 

814^ 

S35,f!4S 



(i) ( 2 ) ( 3 ) See notes page 418 . 
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COUNTRIES 

Eight 

iL\Y ^ 

i (Oct. I- 

1 

1 

i 

MONTHS j 

May 31 ) i 

Twelve 
months 
; (Oct. I- 
Sept 30 ) 

COUNTRIES 

1 

ilAY 

Ten months 
(August I- May 31 ) 

Twelve 

MONTHS 
(August I 
July 31 ) 


1931 1930 193031 

1929-30 

1929-30 


1931 1930 

1930-31 j 1929-30 

1929.1930 


Export ms Countnes: 


Cacao. (Thousand lbs) 

Exports. 


1 


Total Wheat and Flour (*) 

(Thousand centals). 


Exporting Countries 1 


Grenada | 

661 

593' 

6,757 

7,796 

9,074; Bulgaria . ... 

871 

Douumcan Repuhl. 

7,169 

G,SS9 

21,720 

24,Q55| 

42,560, Spam 


Brazil 

( 2 ) 91,891 (2)119,050' 

162,486 France 

(4) 

Ecuador 

3,i44l 

7,624 

25,642 

28,409] 

39 , 399 ' Hungary , . 

551 

Trinidad .... 

7,639 

3,953 

43,363 

40,753 

54,492 Ivithuama . . 

7 

Venezuela . . 

3,307 

3,966 

28,204 

22,798, 

38,773 Poland. . 

130 

Cevlon . . . 

461) 

646 

6,629 

6,321 

8,446 Rumania .... 


Java and Madura . 

143 

123 

1,288 

970 

2,833| U R. S. S . . 

“ 13 

Cameroon . . . 

331 

333 

22,040 

20,419' 

24,654, Yugoslavia .... 

Ivory Coast. . . 

2,146! 

2,930' 

43,978 

429,883 

40,519 

47,638, Canada . . . 

18,955 

Gold Coast .... 

22,117! 

31,445' 

399,241, 

507,506 Umted States . 

5,207 

Nigeria ..... 
St Thomas and 

3 968 

6,792] 

1 

109,444 

107,319 1 

1 

25,2631 

116,634] Argentina .... 

11 Chile 

32 860 ; British India . . . 

10,271 

Principe .... 

3,400 

2,1911 

17,767 

( 4 ) 

Togoland 

220 1 

280] 

11,535 

13,0471 

14,357] j Turkey .... 


1 

1 



'j Algeria 

1 

Importing Country: 1 

1 



I 

1 Tunis . .... 

1 Australia 

(4) I 

9,6G8| 

Germany | 

0 

0 

432 

1 216 

2161 

Belgium .... I 

66 

97 

406] 194! 

304,1 Totals . . . 

45,633 

France. 

0 

0 

223! 37' 

10 , 970 ! 1 

13 


Netherlands ... 

873, 

428 

8,250 

3,849 


Poland 

0 

oi 

0 

13 


Czechoslovakia . . j 

O' 

0i 

13 

20 

20|! 


United States. . , 1 

SIT 

602! 

5,811 

5,972 

8,955 j 


Australia 

O' 

4^ 

37 

203 

2,6|, 

t, 12%, 503 


Totals . . . 

56,962, 

68,896 

812,3T?i 

m,m 



fl) Net exports 


0! 

... ( 

616 




2,593! 


( 4 ) 

9,67C 
5581 
2,288 [ 
, 9121 ( 1 ) 


15: 

29 

. . '(I) 6, 

. . (2)6)61 
403 2, 

9,542 132,342 

5,218‘ 50,111 

5,128 57,239 

... ( 3 ) 651 

11 (4) 

.. (3) 

... ( 2 ) 5, 

71 1 

3,086 72 


(4) I 

( 4 ) I 

( 4 ) I 

15,S76i 
31 1 
121 
467 


209 


,893 (2X6)3.305 
,950 ! 12,096 

83,816 
67,949! 
82,056; 
(3) 176 

(4) 

- (4) 

,038,(2) 2,072 
,188 2,734 

,951 31,002 


(4J 

{^) 

(4) 

17,494 
62 
117 
1,662 
( 6 ) 5,732 
13,710 
110,381 
83,081 
90,361 
728 
309 
(4) 

2,765 

3,468 

36,689 


Importing Countries: 


fj prmnn y . 

Austria . 
Belgium . 
Denmark. 
Spain. . . 
l^onia . 

Irfeh Free State 
Finland . 
Prance . . 

Gr. Brit, and N. 
Greece . . . 
Hungary . . 
Italy . . - 
I,atvia. . . 
,rXt6nflTitn . 

Norway . . 

, Netholands 
Pofend. . . 
Sweden . . 

! Switzedoad, . 
<iacho63<mkia 

';\.45mda. * . 

f/tfoited States. 

, ^3Stew Zealand 

" IWs 


18,197] 

1 , 111 ! 

2,815’ 

849! 


Imports, 


9,478. 136,828 116,8! 


1,0031 

4831 


5,360 

19,297 

5,725 


7,691 

11,707 

4,403' 


( 2 ) 15,882 ( 2 ) 13,794! 


309 


265' 


Importing Countries 

j Germany 

I Austria 

! Belgium 

I Bulgaria .... 

1 Denmark 

165,648 ; Spam . 

10,060' [i^toma 

17,320 1 Irish Free State . 

6,195’! Finland 

18,0471 Prance 

366 Gr.Bnt. and N. Ir. 


45,633 S6,158; 406,5781 303,6011 366,568 


b) Net imports. 




... ‘( 2 ) 1,464(2) 417 

858 

Greece 

1,437 

'899 


11,599 


10,8821 

13 

29 

161 

203 

304 

Italy 

4,947 

4,685 


40,477 


10,870' 

7,921 

7,225 

62,378 

64,269 

77,726 

Eatvia 



( 2 ) 

783 

( 2 ) 

1,060, 

6,224 

12,793 

99,557 

83,511 

123,805 

Norway 

406 

322 


4,109 


3,435 

220 

130 

1,737 

1,554 

2,187, 

Netherlands . . . 

1,334 

1,422 


17,619 


14,370 

596 

529 

3,913 

3,554 

4,760 

Portugal 

99 

284 


509 


2,674 

1,424 

595 

12,159 

10,487 

16,053 

Sweden ..... 

2 X2 

322 


2,074 


3,G65 




( 2 ) 1,146 

2;035 

Switzerland. . . . 

(6) 699(6) 668(6) 

9,343 

(6) 

7,831 

46 

42 

625 

342 

56^ 

Czechoslovakia . . 

602 

778 


8,761 


0,925 

79 

443 

2,606 

3,663 

4,993' 

Cej'lon ...... 

83 

33 


485 


478 

12,924 

8,212 

U9,830 

93,181 

117,98ll 

India. 

262 

(3) 


2,392 


2,099 

959 

1,012 

8,882 

8,402 

11,903, 

Indochina .... 



( 2 ) 

469(2) 

540 

881 

732 

6,510 

6,640 

8 , 545 ! 

Japan ...... 


m 


8,483 


7,101 

3,426 

1,218 

21,257] 

18,797 

] 10,228 

Java and Madma . 



( 2 ) 

972 ( 2 ) 

1,105 

1,872 

1,687 

12,674 

! 12,229 

16,6911 

Syria and Lebanon 

. . . 


( 2 ) 

64,(2) 

015 

t 73 

152 

' 1,005 

1,142 

1,724! 

Turkey 




( 5 ) 

( 2 ) 

496; 

! 2,191 

3,124 

11,929 

13,803! 

17,622 

Egypt 



( 3 ) 

3,918 

(3) 

4,993 

50,444 

24,015 

1 271,639 

280,677 

431,014; 

Turns 

11 

(5) 


(5) 


(5) 1 

657 

1,396 4,182 

6,969] 

9,273 

Union of South Air. 



(3) 

1.482 

(3) 

1,944 



(3) 677 

(3) .664 

1,876 

New Zealand , , . 



(3) 

276 

( 3 ) 

161 


75,383 

830,465 

756,763 

<,08%,667 

Totals . . . 

%9,13S 

25,373 

368,617 

873,861 


1,807! 

902 

1,658’ 

(5) 

JlSj 

29^ 

212 

3,192 


1.321' 

873 

2,070 

344 


46 

*’2621 

(5) 


13,437 
6,764 
21,773 
(5) 

5,351 

(5) 

414 

( 2 ) 8,662 
2,482! 
24,729 
110,6001 


25,554 
8,122 
20,840 
888 
3,860 
( 2 ) 2,061 
593 

( 2 ) 7,833 
2,749 
11,091 
102,436 


Floar reduced to grain on the basis of the coeffiaent : 1,000 centals of flour 
:«} Eacceas of eziKirts over imports. b) Excess of imparts over exports. 

(T),I>ettt February, (a) Data up to 30th April. — (3) Data up to aist March. 


28,744 
il,407 
25,406 
855 
4,654 
2,053 
705 
10,291 
3,320 
6,508 
122,918 
12,998 
25,102 
1,490 
4,048 
18,115 
3,935 ' 

4.365 
( 6 ) 9,690 

7,921 

575 

(5) 

732 

8.366 
1,623 

686 

481 

6,310 

(5) 

2,282 

276 

325,941 


I >333*33 centals of grain. 

(4) See Net Imports *— (5) See Net 
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STOCKS 

Stocks of cereals and potatoes in farmers’ hands in GER^LANA’, on June, 15. 


% Stocks* total production 


PRODTTCIS 



j 15 -VI -31 

i5'V-31 

15 -IV 31 

1 15 -VI -30 

1 15 -VI -29 

Winter wheat 

: .. 

4.7 

8.7 

3.3 

1 

! 6.7 

Spring wheat 

. . . ! 35 

6.9 

13.9 

30 

; 9.1 

Winter rye . . . 

! 6.7 i 

11.7 

: 18.2 

113 

1 10 9 

Winter barley 

. . . , 29 

4.9 

7.4 

61 

' 4.3 

Spring barley . . 

. . . 2.5 

4.2 

8.6 

4.7 

, 6.0 

Oats ... 

.... 148 

21.3 

32.0 

18.9 

18.8 

Potatoes ... 

38 ; 

8.6 

21.9 

5.7 

I 6.6 


Autlionty: Preisberichtstdle betm Deutschen Landwirtschaftsrat 

Wheat in farmers’ hands in the United States on July ist: 1931 = bushels 32,000,000 (centals 19,000,000); 
1930 = bushels 46,834,000 (centals 28,100,000); 1929 = bushel 44,741,000 (centals 26,845,000). 


Visible supply of cereals in Canada and the United States (i) 


Products 

AND COUNTRIES 

27 -VI- 3 I 

30 -V- 3 r 

2 -V -31 j 

2 S-VI .30 

29 -VI -29 

27 -VI -31 

30 -V -31 

2 -V -31 1 

2 S-VI' 3 o 

29 - VI -29 

rooo centals 

1000 bushels 

Wheat: 

. . * • • 

United States . . 

73,392 

120,238 

82,116 

123,716 

96,450 

123,877 

79,312 

67,053 

1 

70,949 * 
67,410 

122,320 

200,396 

136,860 

206,193 

' 

: 160,750 
206,462 

182,187 

112,765 

118,249 

96,684 

Total . . . 

193,630 

205332 

220,327 

146,965 

128,359 

322,716 

343,053 

367,212 

244,942 

213333 

^^ted States . . 

5,152 

5,499 

5322 

6345 

3,918 ! 

9300 

9,820 

10,897 

12,223 

6,997 

Oats: 

Canada 

United States ( 2 ) 

... 



2,924 

3,621 

5,369 i 
2,596 




9,138 

11,317 

6,778 

18,114 

Total . . . i 

1 

5,647 

6,646 

8,564 

6,545 

7,965 

17,333 

20,769 

26,763 

20,465 

24392 

Barley : 

Canada 

United States ( 2 } [ 



j 

! 10,931 

1 2,242 

5,670 

2,751 




22,772 

4,671 

11312 

6,781 

Total ... 




13,173 

8,421 1 


1 


‘ 27,443 

17,543 

Mattp. ; 

United States ( 2 ) 

1 

4,360 j 

6,880 

11,019 

' 4,132 

' 1 

1 7302 1 

i 

1 7,786 

1 12386 

19,676 i 

7,378 

18,932 


Authotity : Bradsiree^s {for rye : Grain, Seed and Oil Reporter). 

(i) Grain stored at principal interior and seaboard points of accumnlation and grain in transit by canals and lakes. — ( 2 ) of 
Rocky Mountains. 


Grain and flour stocks at the ports of Great Britain and Ireland (i). 


PRODUCTS 

1 -VII -31 

1 -VI -31 

i-Y-32 

i-vn -30 

i-VII-39 ! 

i’VII -31 

iWI-31 

1 -V -31 

i-VII -30 

r-VII *29 



1000 centals 


1 


1000 bushels 


WlSBAX: 

Grain 

3,360 

624 

3,624 

6,400 

3,216 

4,320 

6,600 

6,040 

9,000 

’ 

6,860 

7m 

Flour as grain . . 

720 

552 

024 

676 

1,040 

1,200 

920 

1,640 

9^ 

Total . . . 

3,984 

4,344 

6,952 

3,840 

' 4,896 

6,640 

7,240 

9,920 

6,400 

8^60 

Maize 

1JS84 

1,968 

1,660 

1,488 

! 1,971 

2329 

3,514 

2,786 

2,657 

mo 

Barley 

600 

460 

840 

920 

1 780 

1,250 

. 968 

1,750 

1,917 


Oats 

1 

528 

612 

608 

928 

1 780 

1,650 

! 1,600 i 

1,900 

2,900 

2487 


Authority t BfoomialTs Com Trade Nem, 
( 1 ) Imprated cereals* 





Stocks of cottox ox hixd ix the United States 


EC CATION 

30 -VI- 3 I 

31 V .31 30 - 1 V -31 

30 -VI -30 

V. 1 

30-\I-29 1 

1 

30 -VI -31 ; 

1 

3 I-V- 3 I 

30 -IV- 3 r 

30 -VI -30 

30 -VI -29 



1000 centals 



1000 bales (counting round as half bales) 

In consuming estab- 
lishments 

' 5,411 

6,019 6,555 

6,602 

1 

6,235 1 

1,131 ! 

1,258 

1,370 

1,357 

1,289 

In public storage and 
at compresses . . 

1 ' 

„ 23,786 

26,289 28,873 

15,129 

6,655 j 

4,971 ! 

5,494 

6,034 

3,105 

1,375 

Total , . . 

'1 29,197 

,1 1 

32,308 j 35,428 

21,731 

12,890 j 

6,102 

6,752 

7,404 

4,462 

2,664 



Stocks of Cotton at Boaebay and 

at Alex.andriv 





Ports 

2 -VII -31 

2 S-V -31 

30 -XV -31 

j 3 -VH -30 1 27 - VI -39 

1 2 -VII -31 

2 S-T -31 j 30 -IV -31 

3 'VII -30 

27 -VI -29 



1000 centals 

: 

1 

1000 bales (i bale = 

478 lbs.) 


Bombay (i) . 1 

1 3,439 

' 4,671 

1 1 

3,789 

' 4,024 

4,592 i 4,614 

1 

i 719 ‘ 

793 ! 842 

i 

j 961 

' 965 

Alexandria , . . . j 

1 

4,770 

1 4,955 

[ 

3,693 1 2,114 

1 

977 ‘ 

! : 

998 1,037 

i 

773 

442 


Authorities: East Indtan Cotton Ass. and Alexandria General Produce Ass. 
(i) Stocks held by exporters, dealers and mills. 


.Stocks of Cotton in Europe. 


Countries, ports, 

1 2 -VII -31 

2 S-V- 3 I 

30-nu3i 

3 -VII -30 

liEscaiiprioNS 

1 

! 


1000 centals 

Great Britain (i) . 
American . . 

2.286 

2,456 

2,508 

1,528 ' 

Argentme, Brazil- 
ian, etc 

Penman, etc. . . 

1 

181 

189 

208 

514 

224 

225 

236 

241 

East Indian, etc. 

800 

814 

844 

290 

Egyptian, Sudan- 
ese ..... 

1,363 

1,348 

1,396 

1,310 

Other ( 2 ) .... 

244 

233 

! 237 

318 

Total . . . 

5,113 

534 

5,429 

4,201 i 

Bremen 

American .... 

1,856 

2,176 

1 "2,427 

1,492 1 

Other 

61 

53 

48 

52 

Total • • • , 

1,917 

2,229 

2,475 

1,544 1 

Le Havre: 

American . . . . ' 

1,360 

' 1,657 

1,666 

743 

Other ! 

178 

159 

160 

173 i- 

Total . . ■ j 

I 1,538 

; 1,716 

. 1,826 

i i 

Total Continent { 3 ) : 
American .... 

' 3,800 

1 

4,354 

4,691 

2,608 

Argentine, Branl- 
etc . . . 
B. Indian, Austra- 
lian, etc 

106 

107 

' 100 

63 ; 

22 s 

231 

244 

198 ! 

I^5T3tian . . . 

99 : 

101 

109 

, 102 1 

W. Indian, w, A- 
frican, Afri- 

can, etc. . . . 

j 57 

49 

1 1 

52 ! 

1 1 

116 ! 

Total . . , 

4,290 

4,842 

5,196 

3,087 ! 

1 


Atrthority : Liverpool Cation Ass. 

it) Data for following day. - ( 2 ) Includes; W. Indian, etc.; 
j lanwoen, Havre, and other Continental ports. 


27'VI-29 

j 2 -VII -31 J 

2 S-T -31 

! 30 - 11-31 

3-VII-30 

27'VI-29 





1000 bales (r bale = 

478 lbs.j 

- - - 

2,499 

1 478 

514 

525 

320 

528 

186 

1 40 

39 

44 

103 

39 

142 

! 47 

47 

49 

50 

30 

200 

168 

170 

176 

61 

42 

1,307 

286 ! 

282 

292 

274 

273 

359 

51 

49 

60 

66 

76 

4,693 

1,070 1 

1,101 

1,136 

879 

9S2 

1,457 

: 388 

456 

508 

312 

306 

32 

! 13 

11 

10 

u 

7 

1,489 

1 401 

466 

518 

i 823 j 

312 

733 

' 286 

326 

348 

156 j 

; 163 

122 

37 

83 

34 

, 38 

26 

855 

322 

369 

882 

1 

192 

179 

2,418 

795 

911 

981 

546 

606 

62 


23 


1 13 1 

IS 

143 

48 ' 

48 

! 61 

42 ^ 

80 ' 

63 

21 i 

21 

23 

' 21 

13 

77 

12 

10 

li : 

24 

16 

2,763 

898 

1,013 

1,087 

i 646 

578 


E. African, etc. ; W. African, and Australian, — ( 3 ) Include® 


s 
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MONTHLY REVIEW OF PRICES (i) 


PRODUCTS, MARKETS 

AND DESCRIPTIONS 

1 

July 1 

17 , 

1931 

July 

10 , 

1931 

July 

3, 

1931 

Jime 

26 , 

1931 

June 

19 , 

1931 

June July 

1931 1930 

Lverage 

July ; 

. 9.9 j 

2 ) 

Comineraal 

Season 

1929-30 1928-29 

Wheat 










Winnipeg:: No i Manitoba (cents p. 60 lbs.) . . 

BSVs 

58\'s 

61 Vs 

62 

59Vb‘ 

61 96 

issVs 

124 Vs 

124 

Chicago : No 2 Hard Winter ( 3 ) (cents p. 60 lbs ) 

52 Vs 

S3V. 

n q. 

n. 66 

n 77 : 

n 75 89 

133 Vs' 

114 ■/. 

119 y. 

Minneapolis. No. i Northern (cents p. 60 lbs.) . 

64 

66 Vs 

70 

70 

74 V* 

74 Vs 89 Vs 

137^4] 

117 Va 

115 y. 

New York No 2 Hard Winter ( 3 ) (cents p. 60 lbs ) 

n q 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n q. 

n. q. j 

n, q. 95 Vs 

145 Vs' 

121 Vs 

131% 

Buenos Aires (a) ; Barletto (80 kg. p hectol. - pesos 





i 


1 



paper per quintal) . 

5.90 

5 95 

5 95 

6.00 

6 00 

5 96 9 97 

10.66 

10 65 

9.03 

Karachi : Karachi white, 2 % barley, i y> % dirt 







1 



(rupees oer 656 lbs.) 

15-12-0 

15-8-0 

16-2-0 16-12-0 

16-8-0‘ 

16-14-0 26-11-0 

40-0-0 

36-6-9 

43-13-7 

Berlin Home grown (Reichsmarks p quintal) 

25 35 

25 05 

25 95 

27.40 

27.00‘ 

27 20 28.75 

24 85' 

25 33 

2183 

Hamburg, c i. f (Reichsmarks p. quintal) : 





1 


1 



No 3 Manitoba . ... . 

(4)10.98 (4)10.90 (4)11 40 (4)11.32 

(4)11.15' 

(4)11.09’ 16.80 

25.84 

21.30 

2159 

No 2 Hardwinter 

9.71 

10.05 

10.05 ( 5 ) 10 . 22 : ( 5 ) 10 14 

~ 15 88 

22 16 

19 49 

20.9S 

Bamsso (79 kg p. hectoL) 

8 95 

9 08 

9 46 

9.46 

912 

9 29 (6)16.00 

21 19 

18.72 

19 96 

Antwerp (Belgian francs p. quintal) : 







1 



Home grown 


100 

93 

96 

98 Vs' 

95 152 Vs 

168 1 

154 V* 

162% 

No 2 Hard Winter, Gulf ... 


(7)96 

(7)96 

(7)94 

(7)S9 1 

(7)92 141 

n q. i 

171 


Pans : Home grown, 73-77 kg. (francs p. quintal) 

169.50 

178.00 

179.00 

191.75 

190 26 

ISS.IO 155.90 

159.25 

139 40 

155 35 

I/mdon* Home grown (shillings per 504 lbs). . 

28/6 

27/6 

27/- 

27/6 

26/- 

26/4 , 36/6 

49/5 

40/10 

43/6 

Eondon and Eiverpool c i. f , shipping current 










month (sMllings p 480 lbs.) ; 










South Russian (on sample) 

20/3 

22 /- 

22/3 

22/9 

21/6 

22 /i a q. 

n, q 

n q. 

n q 

No 3 Manitoba 

21/3 

21 / 71 / 

22/4V. 

22/3 

21/6 

1 22/- 35/8 

i 55/3 

45/2 

45/6 

No. 2 Hard Winter( 3 ) 

( 8 ) 20/-'(8)21/3 '«)21/7HiV22/4V2 ®)21/4V2 

j 21/11 33/7 

47/2 

41/5 

43/3 

White Paafic 

21 /- 

21/6 

22/3 

22 /- 

22/9 

22/9 34/4 

51/6 

42/3 

46/- 

Rosafe (63 Vn lbs.), afloat 

( 0 ) 19/-, (9)19/- 

“)19/4V2 (9)20/- 

(9)19/9 

(9)20/1 (10)33/8 

1 46/7 

40/3 

42/3 

Choice WTute Karachi 1 . . 

21/3 

21/6 

22/6 

22/714 

22 /- 

22/7 84/6 

'i3/- 

42/2 

u. q 

Austrahan 

21/6 

22/6 

22/3 

22/6 

1 22/3 

22/7 1 36/5 

1 49/- 

43/6 

45/11 

Milan {b) : Home grown, soft (liras p. quintal) . . 

IV9260 (”)93.50 (»)91 50 

(^1)91.00 

, 99.00 

100 50U)124.25 

|U)124.50 

13ES0 

] 1S1.40 

Genoa c. i. f (shillings p. metric ton) . Ea Plata. . 

n. 86 /- 

n. 88 /- 

89/- 

98/6 

, 93/- 

95/4 155/3 

191/3 

184/6 

192/10 

Rye. 








] 

i 

Minneapolis No 2 (cents per 56 lbs.) 

37 

37 

38 

38 

: 35 Vs 

36“/.i 54 

106 

; SO Vs 

99 

Berlin ; Home grown (Reichsmarks per quintal) . 

18 95 

18.95 

21.15 

21.30 

! 20.80 

20 . 42 ; 17.19 

19.97 

, 17.04 

, 20.47 

Htambnrg c i.f, : Ea Plata, 74-75 kg. (R, M. p. 100 kg.) 

(12)7.26 (12)7.77 

(12)7.77 (I2)7.94;(i2)7.77 

(12)7.91 n. q. 

18.77 

; 1457 

19.72 

Groningen ic) ; Home grown (florins per quintal) . 

4.25 

n. q. 

4.25 

4.37 

4.12 

! 4.30 4.68 

9,45 

6.33 

9.74 

Barley. 





’ 





Wmnipeg : No. 4 Western (cents p 48 lbs.) , . 

31 

30‘/. 

32 

33 Vs 

' 31 Vs 

317* 35 Vs 

78 V, 

51 Vs 

67 V. 

Chicago : Feeding (cents per 48 lbs.) 

40 

38 

38 

38 

39 

36 V 4 48 

63 V* 

57 Vs 

66 Vs 

Berlin: Home grown, fodder (Reichsmarks per 







1 


t 

quintal) . . . 

15.50 

15.80 

18.50 

19.05 

I 19.80 

20.36 18.14 

i 18.49 

1740 

1 19.78 

Antwerp; Danube (francs per quintal) . . 


76 

77 

7&Vi 

80 

79 74 

1 150 Va' 

107% 

i 164% 

Eondon ■ English malting (shillings p. 448 pounds) . 

n. q. 

u.q 

32/6 

32/6 

32/6 

32/6 i 29/6 

1 42/6 

39/- 

' 47/8 

Eondon and Eiverpool, c. i. f., parcels (shillings per 










400 lbs.) ; 







t 



Danubian 3 % 

n. q. 

n.q 

(13)16/- 

,(13)15/- 

(X3)16/-J 

(13)16/1- 16/9 

32/6 

22/S 

32/6 

Russian (Azoif-Black sea) 

{i3}14/6!(I3)14/3(i3)14/6:(i3)15/- 

{i3)15/-J 

( 13 ) 16/1 16/8 

n.q, 

18/11 

n. q. 

Canadian Western, No. 4 

(i4)16/-|(I4)15/9 (I4)16/3 

(14)16/6 

«16/10H 

( 14 ) 16/6 n.q. 

1 33/2 

n. 26/10 

29/4 

Californian malting (shillings p. 448 lbs.) . . 

ai /6 

32/6 

32/6 

32/6 

32/6 

32/6 . 26/9 

37/6 

1 32/6 

39/9 

Moroccan 

a. q. 

n. q. 

tt q. 

n q. 

n. q. 

n, q. n. q. 

29/- 

In. 24/2 

29/8 

Groningen fcr) ; Home grown winter (fl. p. quintal^ 

5.60 

XL q. 

5.65 

5.45 

; 5.85 

6.37: 6.87 

9.87| 

1 7.56 

0.97 


li 


(a) Thursday pnces. — (6) Saturday prices. — (d) Prices of preceding Tuesday. 

{1} All quotations ate, unless otherwise stated, for spots. — (2) The monthly avauges are based on Friday quotations, the an- ' 
nual averages on the monthly. — (3) Quoted formerly as No. % Winter. — (4) No. z Manitoba. — {5J No. x Hard TJ^nter. 

(6) 7S Kg. per hi. — {7) No. z Hard Winter, Atlantic. — {$) Hard Winter on sample. — (9) 63 Iba. per bushel. — (m) Yi Ibe, 
per bushri. — (ii) New crop. — (12) 72/73 kg per hectolitre, — <13) Shipping August -September. — (14) No. 3 Western. 


s 
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PRODUCTS, aiARKFTS 

July 

July i 

July ' 

June 

June 

— — 


i\cragc 

X) 

— - 

1 

17, 

lOj 

3, 

26, 

19. 

June 

July 

July 

Commercial 

AKD DESCRIPTION 

i 

1931 

1931 

1931 

1931 

1931 

1931 

1930 

19-9 

Sea 

‘^on 

Oats 

Winnipeg . No. 2 "White (cents per 34 lbs.) . . . 

29»/., 

29 7* 

! 

1 

i 

31 I 

30 Vs 

29 74 

SO 

42% 

<12% 

roea-30 

58 % 

1928-29 

68% 

Chicago ; No. 2 White (cents per 32 lbs ) ... . 

277*, 

28%. 

28% 

28% 

26% 

27% 

36%, 

48% 

11 % 

47% 

Buenos Aires (a) . Current quality (pesos paper per 



390 

4.00 

3.85 

3.86 

1 

4.01 


.5 30 

7.71 

quintal) . . . . 

4 00 

3.95 

7.4 J 

Berlin : Home gtovra (Reichsmarks per quintal) . 

1G.40, 

16.30 

16.05 

17.00 

17 05 

17 641 

17 L2I 

18 30 

15 02 

19.98 

Pans : Home grown, black and other (francs per 







1 

110.10 

81 15 


quintal) , .... 

S 6 25 

39.25 

91.50, 

90.25 

91.76 

,S8.60 

70.55 

127 ,S5 

Rondon . Home grown white (shillings per 336 lbs.) 

20/6 

20/6 

20/6 

20/6 

20/6 

20/6 

18/6 

20/- 

2l/~ 

28/3 

Uondon and I^verpool c. 1. f., parcels (shillings 
p. 320 lbs.) ; 



' 




(2)12/6 


(011.16/4 


Danubian (39-40 its ) . 

n q 

n q. 

n q : 

n. q. 

n q 

n. q 

n q. 

n q. 

Plate (f. a q.) 

11/- 

10/9 

11/1%' 

11/- 

10/6 

10/7 

11/10 

23/9 

16/1 

23/9 

White clipped American 

n q 

n.q. 

n.q, ; 

n. q. 

n.q. 

II q. 

n q 

26/6 

n. q. 

24/2 

Chihan Tawny 

11/6 

11/6 

11/6 1 

12/- 

12/- 

11/11 

12/7 

23/4 

17/3 

24/2 

Milan (&) : spot (liras per quintal) ; 











Home grown . . . ' 

67.50' 

n. q. 

n. 67 60 

67.50 

67.60 

70 00 

71.00 

88.60 

80 76 

103.30 

Foreign imported ... 

63.00 

6200 

6200 

62.50 

60.50 

61.00 

62 00 

89.26 

74.25 

08.00 

Maize. 











Braila : Danube (lei per quintal) 


247 

235 

246 

! 242 

248 

386 

786 

309 

687 

Chicago • No 2 Mixed American (cents per 56 lbs.) 

597* 

57 7i 

597* 

59 

, 56% 

1 

81 >4 

100 % 

N5% 

9 4 V* 

Buenos Aires (a) : Yellow Plate (pesos paper per 











quintal) 

ZJ85\ 

3B0 

3.80 

3.80 

3.80 

3.82 

5.89 

BA2 

It 17 

8.35 

Antwerp, spot (Belgian francs per quintal) : 











Bessarabiaa . . > 


75 

74 

72 

; 74 

73 % 

99 1/3 

' 11, q. 

11 UT ',i 
' 131 Vi 

n. q. 

Cmquaatmo ' 


77 

, 76 1 

74 

71 

70 Va 

137% 

169 1 

173 

Yellow Plate 


63% 

63%' 

62 

1 63% 

63 Vs 

107% 

156 

109 % 

155 % 

lyondon and Diverpool, parcels, c. i. f (shillings 
per 4S0 lbs ) 



1 1 




i 




D^ube. 

n q 

n. q. 

' » q 

n. q. 

u. q 

n. q. 

1 23/11 

1 u. q i 

24/11 

11. q. 

Yellow Plate 

14/4 1/2 

14/4% 

14/9 

14/7 7a 

14/1 VJ 

14/7 

24/4 

39/1 

26/3 

38/3 

No. 3 WTnte African 

n. q. , 

n. q 

' n.q. 

n. q. 

u. q, ] 

n.q. 

23/4 

38/7 

26/- 

38/8 

Milan (i) : Home grown (bras per quintal) . 

48 50 

49.50 

49.50 

5U0 

‘ 52.50 

52.50 

68.00 

1 91 75 

71.35 

97.00 

1 

Rice (cleaned). 

Milan (i) MaratelH (hre per quintal) . . . . 

1 108 60 

112,60 

' 110.50 

112 60 

1 

; ! 

>1 116.00 

j 115 60 

1 

165.00 

210.00 

1930 

152.15 

1929 

196.70 

Rangoon: No. 2 Burma (rupees per 7500 lbs.) . 

217%; 

212% 

, 212%; 

212% 

1 202%! 

1 207 

1 421 

484 

393 7i 

i 

462 V* 

Saigon (Indochinese piastres (3) p. quintal) : 

No. I Roimd white (25 % brokens) 

No 2 Japan (40 % tsrokens) . . ... 





1 1 

1 




' 6.18 

0.01 


5.73 

; 5.56 

' 5 52 

11.87 

11.71 

11 36 

11.68 

1 568 

5.55 

iao 

5.31 

5.02 

1 6.03 

11.48 

11.12 

10.89 

J 11.08 

Bondon («>) : c. i. 1 (shillings per 112 lbs) • 





1 


1 




Spanish Belloch, No. 3 oiled 

1 li/3 

11/6 

i 11/7% 

11/77, 

! 12A7a 

* 12/6 

! 14/10 

17/8 i 

14/1 

17/11 

Italian good, No. 6 oiled ^ 

s n.q. 

n.q. 

1 u.q. 

16/3 

15/3 

15/3 

• 16/3 
; 23/1 

19/- i 

14A1 

18/9 

American Blue Rose , 

18/- ' 

18/- 

18/- 

17/9 

18/3 1 

18/1 

23/- 1 

21/0 

21/10 

Burma, No. 2 

6AIK4' 

6A0% 

1 6/9 »/* 

8/0% 

i 6/8% 
6/9 1 

6/9 

; n/6 

13/6 

10/11 

13/2 

Saigon, No. I 

7/1%, 

7/1% 

1 7/1 Va 

6/9 

6/9 

11/7 

13/6 1 

1 1/0 

13/S 

Siam, Garden, No i 

' 7/10% 

7/7% 

1 7/0 

7 / 77 , 

1 7/0 

7/11 

i 15/1 

n.q. 

14/- 

1 16/1 

Tokio : Various qualities (yens per koku) .... 

10.60' 

I 

19.20 

: isBo 

18.70 

1 18.20 

18.32 

28.98 

28 42 

25.57 

1 29.06 

BrNSEED. 





' 






>,&3Praioa Aiies (a) : Current quality (pesos paper 1 
per quintal) 1 

11.05; 

12.00 

11.55 

10.85 

j 

;I 10.60 

; 10.62 

17,06 

18,19 

17.19 

284% 

18.20 

Antwerp * Plate (Belgian francs p. quintal) . 


170 

167 

145 

147 

1 1447, 

; 269% 

i 305 

3187* 

Hull, c. i f : Plate (p. sterling p. 1. ton) .... 

8-15-0 1 

0-2-6 

0-0-0 

8-15-( 

) 8-3-9 

1 8-7-e 

' 16-2-10 

18~6-Q 

15-0-6 

18-6-0 

Tendon, c. i. f. ; Bombay bold (p at. per long ton). | 

11-17-0' I2-O-OI 12-6- -3 12-0-( 

) 11-2-8 

11-6-lG 

' 17-6-4 

19-h5-10 

17-14-4 

20-16-1 

Duluth : No. I, Nbrthfim (cents p. 56 lbs.) . . . t 

166%! 

162 

- 157% 

I 1647 

4 148% 

1 1497. 

t 209 

271% 

286 

2787* 


‘ , (ai ThtHsday prices. — (6) Saturday prices. 

' (I) 'Elie averages are based oa Friday quotatirais, the 

,13) Actual tai« of dieioge; i piastre = 38*/, $c. 


averages cai the monthly. ~ (z) Weight not Indicated. 
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Average (ij 


s 


PRODUCTS, MARKETS 

AND DESCRIPTION 

July 

.1931 

July 

10, 1 

1931 

j 

July 

3, 1 

1931 j 

June 
=6, 1 
1931 1 

! 

June 

19, 

1931 

June, 

1931 

July, 

1930 

July, 1 Commercial 

1929 j Season 

Cottonseed | 

Alexandria , Sakellandis (piastres per ardeb) . . . ‘ 

1 

46.6 ' 

1 

46 2 

1 

50.0 

1 

49.1 

44.2 

46 7 

60 8 

1929-30 

97 0 07.9 

1928-29 

95.4 

Hull : Sakellandis (p sterl. per long ton) , . 

4-18-9 

4-17-6 

5-6-3 

1 

5-2-6 

4-13-9 

5-0-0 

0-4-8 

9-10-3 6-18-2 

i' 

9-12-2 

i 

Cotton. 

New Orleans Middling (cents per lb ) . . . . 

9 06 

9.10 

1 

10.16! 

10.21 

8.72 

8.91 

12.72 

1 

18.76 16.17 

18 98 

New York • Middling (cents per lb ) 

9.30 

9 35| 

10 35 

10.35 

8,85 

912 

13 21 

18.65 1 16 60 

19 69 

Bombay ; M. g, Broacli f g (rupees per 784 lbs.). 

178 , 

177 

184 

190 . 

170 1 

175 

190 

323 Vs’ 283% 

346 Vs 

Alexandria (a) (talaris per kantar) . 





1 





Sakellandis f. g f ... 

13.42 

14 42 

15.12 

14.62 

13 07 

13.47 

27 Vs 

Si'!,' 28 V. 

35 Vi 

Ashmouni (Upper Egypt) f. g f. . . ... 

9.95, 

10.65' 

11 40 

11.10 

9.95 

10.07 n 191/4 

20VJi 19 Vs 

22 Vis 

Bremen • Middlmg (U S. cents per lb ) 

10 69 

10 59! 

11.2G 

11.21 

9 83 

1018 

15.06 

21 11 IS 27 

21 19 

M g Broach fullv good (pence per lb.) . . . . 

n. 4.30, n. 4.25 n. 4.45|u. 4.55 n. 4.05| 

n 4.20 

11 4.75 

11 7.70 n. 0.83 

n. 8 27 

Ee Havre ; Middling, Gulf (francs per go kilogr.) . 

317 ' 

310 i 

345 

345 

294 j 

307 

437 

624 ' 545 

624 

Eiverpool (pence per lb ) . 


1 






ii 


Middling fair 

n 6 37 

11. C25,n 6.68 

n 6 63|n. 5.95 

n 6.13 n 8 93 

n llG5n 10 39 

n 1169 

Middling . 

517. 

5.05 

5.48 

5.43 

4.75 

4 93 

7 63 

10 40 i 9 09 

10.53 

Sao Paulo, good fair ..... 

5.37 1 

5 25 

5,68 

5.63 

495' 

5.13 

7 39 

10.30' 9 02 

n 10.91 

M. g. Broach, fully good 

n. 4.14'n. 4.15 

n. 4.41 

u 4 41n. 3,81 

n. 4.00 'n 5.06 

n, 3.42 n, 6 80 

n. 8.68 

Sakellandis, fully good fair ... 

7.65 

7.S5 

8.45 

8.20 

7.45 

7.71 

1 

12 37 

16.ee j 14.52 

18.17 

Butter. 

Copeiiliagen (a) (Kr. p lookg) . 

195 

195 

188 

188 

194 

192 

248 

!{ 1930 

290 245 

1929 

303 

Maastricht, auction (4) : Dutch (florins p. 50 kg) 


139 

1.36 

1.34 

1.37 

1.35 

1.74 

1 00 ' 1.70 

2.09 

Hamburg, auction (6) • Schleswig*Holstein butter, 










with quality mark (R, M per 50 kg.). . . . 


123.84 

121.41 

122.97 

124,00 

123.28 

149.85 

166.01 146.67 

17a03 

Kcmpten (4) : Allgau butter (Pfenmge p. half kg.) 

114 

111 

105 

105 

105 

105 

135 

154 i 128 

159 

I^ndon (c) (shillings p. cwt.) . 








1 1 

1 * 


British blended 

140/- 

140/- 

140/- 

140/- 

140/- 

140/- 

154/- 

I 186/8 158/8 

196/- 

Danish . ... 1 

122/- 

120/- 

120/- 

122/- 

122/- 

122/- 

150/- 

! 178/2 153/6 

186/6 

Irish creamery, salted 

120/- 

118/- 

118/- 

118/- 

118/- 

118/6 

142/- 

! 175/7 134AO 

I 179/4 

Dutch . 

120/- 

118/- 

118/- 

118/- 

118/- 

117/6 

117/- 

148/6 

106/10 1 153 A1 

1 182/4 

Argentine 

118/- 

116/- 

114/- 

116/- 

118/- 

137/6 

106/2!: 136/10 

! 174/1 

Siberian . . , . 

u. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

105/- 

108/- 

107Ai 

134/9 

, 104/5 in. 133/10 

1 167/2 

Austrahan, salted . . , , ... 

114/- 

112/- 

112/- 

114/- 

116/- 

115/6 

142/- 

, 172/10 i 135/9 

; 176/- 

New Zealand, salted ... 

120/- 

118/- 

116/- 

117/- 

118/- 

117/6 

142/- 

176/- 137/8 

1 178/9 

1 

Cheese. 

Milan (lire per quintal) • 

Parmigiano-Reggiano, ist quality of last year’s 










production 

1,176 

1,176 

1,176 

1,150 

1,150 

1,140 

1,287 

1,037 1,160 

1,074 

Green Gorgonzola, mature, choice 

675 

576 

675 

585 

605 

610 

661 

705 671 

829 

Rome : Roman pecotino choice (lire p. quintal)I. . 

1,175 

1,176 

1,176 

E176 

1,175 

1,169 

1,187 

1,500 1,207 

1 E546 

Alfcmaar; Edam 40 + ^40% butterfat, vrith the 








1 1 


country’s cheesemark, factory cheese, small : 
florins, p. 50 kg ) ............. 


3800 

- 

38.00 

36.50 

34.60 

34,60 

41.12 

46.37 40.83^ 

47.10 

Gouda (2) : Gouda 45 + (whole milk cheese, with 










the country’s cheesemark, home- made ; florins, 










P. 30 kg.) 


41.50 

41.50 

40 60 

39.60 

38.26 

4600 

52 50 46 56 

^ 52.45 

Kempten (4) ; fPfennige per half kg.) : 

Softcheese, green (20 % butterfat) 

26% 

23% 

21% 

21% 

21% 

2154 

20 

' ii 

1 39 ll 27 

1 35 

Emmenthal from the Allg&u (whole milk cheese) 




’ ll 

i 

ist quahty . . . , 

100% 

100% 

100% 

100 % 

10054 

99% (3)98 

3)110 %l}(3) 97 

1(3) J07. 

Eondon (e) (shillings per cwt.) : 




1 





i 

English Cheddar ... 

102/- 

102/- 

102/- 

1 104/- 

104/- 

104/- 

90/- 

102/5 103/4 

121/9 

Canadian 

79/- 

79/6 

79/6 

80/- 

i 80/- 

79/10 

86/1 

111/- 93/11 

107/8 

New Zealand . 

1 64/6 

00/6 

58/6 

1 69/6 

1 69/6 

69/- 

j 82/9 

95/8 J 82/2 : 

96t^ 

Eiverpool (tf) ; Engl, Cheshire, ungraded (sh. p. cwt.) 

! 77 /- 

72/4 

e7/8 

1 67/6 

1 m 

i 

67/8 

j 80 /e 

88/S i 064 : 

m/o: 

(a) Thursday prices. — (4) Wednesday prices. ■ 

— (c) Avetdge prices for weeks ending on preoediag 


(i) The monthly averages are based on Friday quotations, the annual averages cm the wmthfc?, 

— M lEhdfcated fodnsgriy 

degraven. ^ (3) Average prices for all qualities. 


s 
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QUARTERLY REVIEW OF PRICES (i) 


Average 


1 


1 


1 




Groups [ 

Countries and products 

VI 

V 

IV 

I-III 

IV-VI 

IV-\ I 

i 


j 1931 

1931 

1931 li 

il 

1931 

1930 

1929 


AgTicultnrAl 
; car (;) 

1929-30 { 1928-20 


Germany (Prices m Reichsmarks per quintal). 


Wheat ^Berlin) . 

Rye {Berlin) 

Barky, feeding (Berlin) . 

Oats (Berlin) . 

Potatoes (Berlin) 

Milk, fresh (Berlin) . 

Butter (Hamburg) 

Cheese, Emmental vanety (Kempten) , 
Beef (Berhn) (3) 

Veal (Berlin) (3) > 

Pork (Berlin) {3) 


B I I Basic slag (Aachen) (4) . 

Superphosphate of lime iS % 

Potash salts iS-22 % (4) 

Sulphate of Ammonia (4) . . 

j Nitrate of lime (+) 

E II I MTieat bran (Hamburg) . . 

j lyinseed cake (Hamburg) . . 
j Coconut cake (Hamburg), . 
j Rapeseed cake (Hamburg) ... 

I Groundnut cake (Hamburg) ... 

; Crushed soja extraction residue (Hamburg), 


2V.20 1 

28 51 

28.80 

27.30 

28 69 

21 97 

2.5 00 

21.80 

20.42 1 

19.81 

19.10 

! 16.43 

16 98 

jO 75 

[ 17 27 

21.00 

20.36 1 

23.49 

22.79 

20 08 

17 85 

18 92 

' 17.48 

19.97 

17.64 i 

19.48 

17.70 

14 78 

15 78 

J931 

1 15.77 

20.51 

5.30 

4 44 

4.10 

2.73 

3.14 

4.96 

1 3.08 

.5.14 

17 76 

16.75 

17.19 

18.14 

13.59 

16.72 

1 10.89 

18.49 

246.56 1 

249,96 

257.14 

292.80 

264.09 

321.10 

1 .i3().6S 

363.62 

199 1 

197 

197 

197 

199 

224 

1 205 

.lOJ 

91 55 

92 SO 

97.00 

101.35 

115 75 

112.80 

1 lUHi 

1T4.2O 

96 50 ' 

109.40 

124.80 

110.35 

133 42 

135 67 

148.02 

137.60 

90.00 1 

90 80 

88 20 

1 104.91 

128.48 

148.73 

154.09 

148.20 

0 233i 

0.21c 

0.25 

i 

0.S2 

0.30 

i 0 82 

0.81 

1 U.3U 

6.29 1 

G.C2 

6.62 

6.56 

1 0.71 

, 6.53 

i: 0.51 

1 6.16 

0.1451 

0.144 

0162 

, 0 162 

1 0152 

0.J52 

0.152 

0.152 

0.806! 

0 856 

0.856 

0.85 

0.90 

t 0.95 

0.8) » 

■ 0.92 

1.07 1 

1.07 1 

1.07 1 

1 1.05 

1.07 

1.13 1 

1.05 

1.13 

13.10 ! 

14.16 

12.96 

, 10.68 

7.0s 

12.00 

9.88 

13.60 

13.24 1 

13.80 

13.92 

' 15 63 

17.34 

' 21.96 

21.0s 

23.8(1 

11.78 i 

13.08 ! 

14 68 

13.33 

15.11 

[ 18.90 

10.94 

21.16 

n. q. 1 

n.q. 1 

n- q. 

9 70 

12.09 

1 IS 20 1 

ir..,59 

I9.3(» 

11.64 

11.98 1 

13.12 

12.4.5 

18.04 

' 20.1)0 I 

17.5.5 

22.18 

12.06 1 

12.38 i 

13.74 

14 01 

1 

13.68 

19.88 i 

i 

h)..59 

21.22 


Denmark (Prices in Danish crowns per quintal). 


Wheat (Copenhagen) 
Rye (Copenhagen) . 
B^ey (Copenhagen) . 
Oats (Copenhagen) . 
Butter (Copenhagen) . 

Hggs 

Pork (3) 




Superphosphate 18 % 

Potash salts 40 % 

Sulphate of ammonia , . 

Nitrate of lime, Norwegian 

Maize, Plate (Copenhagen) . . ... 

■Wheat bran (Copenhagen) 

Cotton seed cake (Copenhagen) ....... 

^mfiower seed cake (^penhagen) ...... 

Groundnut cake (Copenhagen) 

Cru^ed soya exttactioa residue (Copenhagen) . 


11.50 1 

11.62 1 

11.12 

10 40 

16.78 

16.16 

16.08 

10.71 

n. q, 1 

n.q. 

n. q. 

n. 7 50 

n. cj 

1600 

12.«() 

10.48 

12.00 

11.75 1 

10.75 

10.40 

12.43 

15 82 

14.13 

10 69 

14,08 , 

13.75 1 

10.06 


11.71 

16.12 

18.69 

17.32 

192 ' 

193 1 

201 

228 

223 

277 

280 

311 

79 

73 1 

70 

114 

08 

US 

149 

159 

76 

95 

96 

86 

146 

169 

155 

153 

6.95 

5.05 1 

5.95 

5.93 

6.40 

0.05 

0,22 

5.09 

12,95 

12.95 I 

12.96 

12.95 

18.80 

13.80 

1:M)5 

13.44 

17 65 

17.65 ' 

17.65 

17.58 

19.10 

20.10 

JS.5.5 

20.10 

16.85 

16.85 , 

16.85 

16 82 

16.95 

j 15.60 

16.47 

IBBO 

7.07 . 

n.800 1 

8.18 

7.73 

10 20 

16.73 , 

13.47 

17.41 

9.20 

10 30 1 

10.12 

9.22 

9.99 

14 59 : 

11.49 

15,06 

12.60 

13.05 1 

13.82 

14.11 

17.19 , 

20.92 j 

18.90 

22.06 

11.40 

11,40 ; 

11.55 

12.36 

12.19 

19.78 1 

15 95 

21.14 

11.66 , 

12.22 1 

12,95 

■' 12.35 

13.18 : 

19.90 [ 

17.27 

21.37 

11.95 1 

12.62 

1 

13.65 

13.37 

18.89 

18.83 

16.00 

19.67 


^ ^ ^ pahlished for several countries of prices of products of the soil (A I) and of livestock (A III 

farmer, as'^ ^ ^fertOlaeo (B I), and of concentrated feeing stufls for livestock (B II) bought by the fenner. 

^ is nirt indicated, the price is the average one for tlw country. — The pricea paid to farmers 
lot b^t are generally fixed onoe tor the year and therefore are not Inserted in these tablw. 

’ 3) July to Jane. (3) i^ve weight — (4} Prices per unit per quintal. 
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S 


Average 


Groups 

Countries .'iN’D produces 

VI 

1931 

V 

1931 

1 

IV 

1931 

I-III 

1931 

IV'VI 

1930 

IV-VI 

1929 

Agricultural 

year 

1929-30 1928-29 



France (Prices m francs per quintal). 

il 




A I 

Wheat (Pans) 

, . . . 188.10 

185.60 

j 

185 95 1 

177.03 

131.19 

I 

I54.50i 

139.70 155.96 


Rye (Pans) (i) . ... 

. . . . n.q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 1 

11 q. 

n 73.91 

n.l30.65'n. 87.70n. 130.00 


Barley (Pans) ii) 

. . . . n. 89.00 

,n. 90 00 

n. 87.75 1 

83.52 

74.25 

132.60 

92.50, 134.86 


Oats (Paris) . 

. . 88.60 

90.80 ' 

89.40 ! 

78.12 

68.20 

129.00 

90.22' 130 79 


Wine, red (southern marnets) ( 2 ) 


150 ! 

146 1 

154 

71 

134 

89 154 

A II 

Beef (Pans) (ij ( 3 J . 

936 

954 ! 

992 1 

1.042 

! 1,031 

906 

91C 790 


Pork (Pans) (i) ( 4 ) 

n.q 

572 1 

586 1 

614 

798 

862 

851 761 


Mutton (Pans) (i) ( 3 ] 

. . . . 11,462 

; 1,512 11,518 ! 

i 

1,522 

1,424 

1,421 

1 

1,452 1,325 

B I 

Basic slag iS % (Borraiue) . . . 

.... 1 23.40 

! ; 

' 23.40 

23.40 

25 20 

1 25..50 

26 10 

25.05 24.10 

1 

Superphosphate 14 °/o (North and East) .... 30.40 

30.40 

30.40 

30.40 

, 31.71 

30.25 

31 61, 29,15 


Sjlvimte, nurmnum 12 % . . 

. . ! 10.60 

10.60 

10.00 

10 60 

10.72 

10.95 

10.89 10.95 


Nitrate of soda (Dunkirk) . . 

. 1 113.00 

; 118.30 

112 .f^O 

, 110.00 

1 119.50 

128.00 

115.71 124 S3 


Sulphate of ammonia ao 4 % . 

1 n.q 

n 115.50 

115.50 

' 114.00 

- 120.25 

122.33 118.85 122 SI 

B II 

Bmseed cake (North) (ij 

. 1 85 

1 80 

93 

1 103 


138 

129 145 


Coconut cake (Marseilles) (ij . . , 

75 

80 

80 

1 67 


' 123 

1 102 129 


Groundnut cake (Marseilles) (i) . . 

, . . . 1 75 

78 

80 

i 


141 

116 146 


Great Britain (A: Prices in shillings and pence per cw’t; 


A I 

Wheat 

B : Prices m pounds sterling, etc, per long 

ton). 

8/8 i 10 /- 

9/8 ! 10/- 


Barley . . ... 

5/9 

1 5/9 , 5/9 

5/7 

6/10 

1 9/9 

7/8 9/10 


Oats 

! 7/- 

1 6/11 ' 6/6 ' 

6/1 

6/7 

10/1 

7/6 

10/2 


Potatoes (Bondon' 

1 9/- 

1 8/6 1 8/9 

0/11 

3/1 

, 5/2 , 

ih 

5/10 

A II 

Butter (Bondon) . . 

!i40/- 

1140/11 1144/8 1 

140/5 

168/8 

i S6/8 

177/4 1 206/4 


Cheese, Cheddar (Bondon) . 

jl04/- 

;i06/- llOG/- 1 

98/8 

1110/7 

1135/6 i 

109/1 1 136/10 


Beef (Bondon) ( 3 ) . ... 

! 84/- 

i 78/2 77/ 1 

76/3 

1 80/4 ; 85/2 . 

82/10 

80/0 


Mutton (Bondon) ( 3 ) . 

ill 2 /- 

,109/8 llOS/6 1 

99/9 

1116/8 

109/8 ' 

109/S 1 107/4 


Pork (Bondon) ( 3 ) . ... 

[73/8 

i 

' 83/4 1 98/- 

1 ll 

1 1 i; 

103/10 

1 

jll3/2 

1 

^115/6 j 

120/2 1 103/10 

1 


B I 


B n 


Basic slag 14 % (IvOndon) ..... 
Superphosphate, x 6 % (I^adon) . . 
Kainit 14 % (lyOndon) . 

Nitrate of soda, 15 Va % (London) , 
Sulphate of ammonia 20 . 6 % (I^oiidon). 

Bran, British (Bondon) 

Bran, middlings, imported (I^don) 
Binseed cake, English (Bondon) . . 
Cottonseed cake (Bondon) ... 

: Coconut cake (Bondon) 

I Palm kernel cake (Biverpool) . . . 


2 - 1 - 6 | 
3- 1-0 

3- 3-0 
10 - 0-0 

9-10- Oi 

4- 5-0 
4-12- 0 
8 - 11-6 
4-19-3 

m q. 

(5) 6-]-3| 


2- 3- Oi 

3- 1- 01 

3- 3- Oi 
10- 0- Ol 
9-10- 0 

5-1- G* 

4- 11- Ci 
8-8-31 

5- 3- 6 | 

I 

n.q. 


2- 3- O' 

3- 1- O' 

3- 3- 0| 
10 - 0 - 0 ' 
9-10- 0 
G- 8 - 5 

4- 8-2 
8-17- 0 

5-9- 0 
n.q. , 
n.q. j 


2- 3- O' 2- 3- 

3- 2- Sl 3- 6 - 

3- 3-8 3-3- 
9-19-14 10-2- 
9- 9- 410-2- 

4- 18-11, 4- 6 - 

4- 6 - 5 4:-12- 
9-10- 1 11- 7- 

5- 1-3 5-6- 
n, q. j mq. 
n. q. ' 6 - 6 - 


ol 2- 4- 
Oj 3- 6- 
Of 3- 1- 
Oi 10-13- 
Os 10-13- 
1 6-16- 
2 ! 7- 1- 
913-12- 
4! 7-12- 

i 10-18“ 
91 9-12- 


2 - 8 - 1 
3-6-0 
3- 1- 2 ! 
9-18-4. 
9-18- 4, 
0-13-10 

5- 12- 11 
tl2-l9- 6 

6 - 11 - 7 
jlO- 8- 8 

8-8-4 


2- 5-0 

3- 3-0 
3- 0-0 

10- 9-0 

10- 9-0 
7-10-0 
7-15-0 

13-13-0 

7-19-0 

11 - 2-0 
9-12-0 


Italy (Prices in lire per quintal). 


Wheat, hard (Palennol. 


Maize (Milan) . . 
Pice (Milan) . . 
Hemp, fibre (i) . 
Olive oil (Milan) 


100,60 

112.20 

1 

106.50 1 

1 105.48 

1 138.30 { 

133.30 

131.46 

131.18 

141 1 

145 

137 

' 130 ; 

143 

145 , 

141 1 

143 

70.00 1 

72.90 

73.60 

1 73.50 

i 74.40 

96.40 

82.18 1 

104.69 

52.60 ! 

53.90 

51.00 

i 49.40 

68.40 

98.90 1 

77.86 ! 

105.09 

115,60 1 

128.20 

118.50 

109.66 

163.70 1 

199.50 1 

181.22 

i 187.04 

1 

222 

! 214 

192 ' 

n. 374 , 

n.q. I 

1 461 

1 524 

m \ 

602 

1 610 

611 ' 

. 604 1 

740 1 

[ 573 

j 816 

110 1 

100 j 

115 

111 

181 

143 I 

186 

1 165 


(i) New aeries. — ( 2 ) Price per hectolitre. — ( 3 ) Dead weight. — { 4 ) Bive Tpeight. — ( 3 ) Hull. 
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Average 













Agricultural 

Groups 

COITN'IRrES PRODTJCIS 

VI 

V 

IV 

I-III 

IV-VI 

IV-VI 

1 year 




1931 

1931 

1931 

1931 

1930 

1929 

1929-30 

1928 -Z 9 




Italy (continued) 






A II 

Cheese Reggiano (Milan) 


1,140 

1.112 

1,112 

1 

1,104 

1,177 

1,050 

1 , 12 s 

1,136 

Eggs, fr^ (Milan) (i). . 

Beef (Milan) ( 2 ) 


4.09 

3.86 

4.04 

6 01 

4 47 

5 69 

6 26 

7.46 



352 

360 

360 

381 

460 

602 

4S0 



Pork (Milan) ( 2 ) . . 


347 

376 

890 

414 

566 

716 

637 

722 

B I 

Basic slag 16-20 % (Chiasso) ( 3 ) . 


1.15 

1.16 

1.15 

1.36 

1.38 

1.56 

1.43 

146 

Superphosphate, minenal, i5-i7 % (Genoa) ( 3 ) 

1.17 

1.17 

1.17 

1.20 

1.30 

1.30 

1.30 

1.30 


Chloride of potassiuin (Genoa) . . 


78.00 

78.00 

78.00 

1 78.42 

84.00 

83.00 

S3.52 

83.00 


Sulphate of ammoma (Genoa) 


73 50 

73.60 

74.50 

j 78.72 

91.46 

06,59 

01.27 

95.76 


Copper sulphate (Genoa) . 


167 

169 

169 

i 176 

223 

343 

223 

228 

B n 

^Vheat bran (Genoa) ... 


37 

40 

41 

1 43 

47 

64 

58 


Rice bran (Milan) 


37 

37 

37 

1 36 

47 

63 

57 



Linseed cake (Milan) .... 


54 

06 

62 

, 62 

80 

96 

99 

105 


Groundnut cake (Milan) . . . 


48 

51 

52 

51 

68 

90 

' 82 

96 


Rapeseed cake (Milan) . 


34 

37 

36 

82 

64 

77 

’ 66 

74 


Nettherlands (Prices 

in gmlders per quintal 

)■ 




A I ' 

Wheat (Groningen) 


n. q 

6.41 

6.28 

5.87 

9.26 

10.59 

9.6.0 

10 50 


Rye (Groningen) , . 


4 30 

4.78 

4.20 

4 01 

6 . 0 s 

9.90 

6.72 

lU.UO 


Barley (Groningen) , 


5 37 

5.48 

5.10 

4.63 

6.72 

10.03 

7.93 

10.26 


Oats (Groningen) ... 


5.38 

6.86 

5.33 

I 4.65 

5.16 

8.86 

6.16 

0.76 


Peas (Rotterdam) .... 


^ 



1 8,29 

9.48 

10.04 

12 02 

18.31 


Flax, fibre (Rotterdam) 





61 

84 

119 

109 

125 


Potatoes (Amsterdam) ( 4 ) . 


n. 4,40 

n. 7.00 

6.90 

6.42 

2.42 

2.73 

2.61 

3.50 

A II 

Butter (Maasincht) ... 


135 

130 

143 

162 

164 

100 

1!)4 

212 


Cheese, Gouda 45 "b (Bodegravea) 


71 00 

72.40 

71.00 

79.37 

83.01 

80.70 

JlXLSl 

106.94 


Cheese, Edam 40 % (.■Ukmaar) . . 


69.50 

65.40 

65.24 

68.37 

78.41 

80.62 

00.99 

05.56 


Eggs (Roermond) ( 5 ) . .... 





.L92 

5.18 

G.IO 

7.22 

8.12 


Beef (Rotterdam) ( 6 ) . 


... 



94 

107 

102 

1 10.5 

100 


Pork (Rotterdam) ( 2 ) . 





45 

68 1 

86 1 

79 

77 

B I ^ 

Basic slag ( 3 ) 


0.118 n. 0.119 

0.135 

0.149 

0,144 

0,168 

0.162 

0.160 


Superphosphate 17 %. 


2.50 

n. 2 50 

n. 2.50 

1 2.60 

1 2.87 

3,16 

3.1.5 

3,04 


R^ite ^ 3 ) 


, , 



0 154 

0.145 

0.143 

0.150 

1 0.148 


Nitrate of soda . . 


10.70 

10.70 

10.70 

10.63 

10.02 

11.00 

10..59 

11.62 


Sulphate of ammonia 20 ^ % . 


9,10 

10.10 

10 80 

9.36 

9.65 

11 32 

10 06 

11.03 

B u ! 

Maize .......... 


5 82 

6 20 

5 85 

4 5S 

7,93 

1017 

8.64 ' 

11.00 

1 

Linseed cake, Dutch 


7.66 

7.75 

8.00 

955 

10.17 

13.23 

12.24 1 

13.90 

j 

Coconut cake 


7.95 

8.26 

7.76 

7.6S 

8.72 

11.04 

10.05 1 

12.47 

j 

Groundnut cake 


7.25 

7.20 

7.50 

7.07 

8.02 

13.04 

10.95 1 

ia58 

i 

1 


Polaztd (Prices in 

zlot 3 rs per quintal). 





A I 

M’hieat (Warsaw) ... 


33.55 

34.76 

32227 

25.21 

41.41 

48.29 

40.89 ' 

48.46 


Rye (Warsaw) 


29.29 

28.20 

25 87 

19.23 

19.02 

31.73 

22.72 



Barley (Warsaw) . . . . 


n. q. 

n. q. 

27.2£r 

24.64 

24.70 

36.39 

26,88 

38.03 

AH 

Oats (Warsaw) ... ... 


81.48 

30.07 

26.79 

22 09 

18.38 

' 33.36 

21.95 

87.21 

Better (Warsaw) 


372 

456 

446 

523 

490 

636 

590 

692 

L 

Beef (Warsaw) ( 2 ) 


85 

84 

86 

97 

119 

137 

131 

147 


Pork (Warsaw) ( 2 ) 


130 

119 

123 

130 

225 

247 

238 

225 

1 

Eggs (Warsaw) ( 7 ) ... 


132 

128 

186 

216 

170 

213 

285 

279 

W 

Superphosphate ( 3 ) 


0,82 

0 B 2 

0 B 2 

0.82 

0.88 

0.00 

0.99 

0 B 8 


Potash .salts 25 % 


13,75 

13.76 

13.76 

18.75 

13.76 

12.92 

13.75 

11.38 

B n j 

Sulphate of ammonia 


25.00 

26.00 

26.00 

25.00 

25.00 

25.00 

25.00 

25.S0 

Wheat bran (Warsaw) . . . . . 


17.50 

n.2300 

22B3 

m 16 50 

14.67 

24.96 

16 04 

20 B 6 

1 

Rye bran (Warsaw) 


17.97 

n. 22.50 

22.71 

18.37 

10.00 

: 22,13 

13,34 

26.66 


Linseed cake (Warsaw) 


29.75 

n. 31 76 

3300 

1 30.50 

u. 34.60 ’ 

tt, 49.00 

39.86 

60.02 


Rapeseed cake (Warsaw) . . , . . 


26.50 

26.50 

2 SBS 

p, 19.50 

a. 26.00 

u, 87.00 

29.85 

i 

40.22 

(i) Dozen. — ( 2 ) Live wdght — ( 3 ) Prices fox unit pes: quintal. — ( 4 ) 
(7) Box of 1440 eggs. 

Hectolitre. — ( 5 ) 

too egg 

3. - ( 6 ) 

Dead weight 


s 
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Average 


Groups 

COWl'KIES AXD PRODUCTS 

VI 

V 

IV 

i-iii 

lY-VI 

IV-VI 

Agricultural 
, year 

! 


1931 

1931 

1931 I 

1 

1 

1931 

1930 

1 

1929 

1 1929-30 1928-29 

1 1 


Sweden (Prices in Swedish Cxowus per quintal) 


A I 

Wlieat 

20.26 

20.25 

20.16 

19 83 

17.70 

18 32 

18.31 

19.24 

, Rye 

17.25 

17.25 

17.15 

16.60 

18.46 

17.98 

14.92 

19.35 

Barley , . . . 

13.95 

14.00 

13,02 

11.51 

12.26 

16.42 

13.40 

16.01 

Oats 

11.76 

12.75 

12.04 

990 

9.48 

13.40 

10.88 

16.25 

A H 

Beef (Goteborg) (i) . . 

46 

47 

47 

49 

56 

57 

66 

58 


Pork (Goteborg) (i) . 

52 

63 

55 

54 

100 

113 

108 

106 


Butter (Malmo) ... 

181 

1S2 

188 

211 

211 

267 

202 

292 


Eggs (Stockholm) .... 

70 

70 

73 

115 

130 

111 

151 

165 

B 1 

Superphospliate, 20 % . . 

7.78 

7.78 

7.78 

7,78 

7.80 

7.90 

7.86 

7.98 


Potash salts, 20 % . . 

7.95 

7.95 

7.95 

7.96 

S.IO 

8.40 

826 

8.05 


Chilisaltpeter . . 

19.04 

19.04 

19.04 

19.04 

19.04 

19.95 

19 38 

20.25 


Calcium cyanamide. 

18.10 

18.10 

18.10 

18.10 

18 10 

18.90 

18.40 

19.70 

B n 

Maize * Da Plata ..... 

8.39 

896 

9.22 

893 

12.62 

17.72 

14.73 

lS-89 


Wheat bran . 

9 52 

10.79 

ia77 

10.01 

9.97 

14.12 

11.12 

14JS2 


Groimdnut cake 

12.64 

13 62 

13.98 

13.37 

14,66 

21.34 

18.42 

22.30 


Cottonseed cake 

12.18 

12.76 

12.84 

12.39 

14.64 

19.53 

16.98 

20.69 


Soya meal 

13.62 

14.16 

24.71 

14.10 

14.78 

20.32 

17.37 

21.14 


Czechoslovakia (Prices in Czech, crowns per quintal). 




A I 

Wheat 

160 

1 167 

164 

168 

168 

180 

172 

191 


Rye 

145 

I 149 

185 

101 

104 

' 154 

121 

178 


Barley ... ... 

145 

' 149 

161 

141 

133 

162 

138 

175 


Oats 

147 

166 

149 

114 

102 

159 

117 

172 


Edible potatoes 

42 

47 

44 

35 

23 

62 

37 

66 


Hops 

565 

696 

665 

659 

1,566 

2,846 

1,498 

8,401 

A II 

Butter 

2,400 

2,350 

1,900 

2,250 

2,133 

2,460 

2,160 

2,473 

1 Fresh eggs ( 2 ) 

780 

840 

816 

1,182 

869 

1,066 

1,126 

1,306 

Beef ( 3 ) 

950 

900 

925 

979 

992 

1,067 

1,166 

1,060 

Veal ( 3 ) 

875 

862 

1,025 

979 

1400 

1,126 

1,219 

1,012 

Pork (i) . . 

825 

850 

900 

904 

1,376 

1,325 

1,445 

1,247 

B I 

Basic slag, 15 % 

. , , 


39.23 

38.94 

40.28 

39.84 

40.03 

38.31 


Superphosphate, 16 to 18 % . . . 

... 


61.86 

51.86 

56.67 

i 60.86 

68.37 

69.07 

Kainite, 14 % 

... 


23.30 

23.00 

23.12 

28.26 i 

23.62 

23.40 

Chile s^peter 

... 


168.60 

165.50 

174.50 

181.60 ! 

169.46 

178.36 

Sulphate of ammonia, 20 % % . 



140.00 

140.00 

148.60 

16800 1 

149.04 

168.29 

E 11 

Maize . 

72 

76 

71 

67 

105 

158 

120 

167 

' Wheat bran (Prague). . 

83 

91 

93 

81 

77 

118 

86 

130 

1 Bye bran (Prague) ... 

86 

02 

93 

80' 

68 

118 

83 

130 


Crushed soya (Prague) 

125 

129 

129 

129 

140 

182 

164 

190 


Rapeseed cake (Prague) . 

101 

101 

101 

92 

123 

1 169 

147 

176 


Einseed cake (Prague) 

120 

135 

135 

131 

153 

196 

182 

199 


Groundnut cake (Prague) 

124 

124 

120 

114 

147 

195 

174 

202 


(i) I^ive weight, — (2) 1440 eggs. — (3) Dead weight. 
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IMPORT DUTIES ON CEREALS AND FLOUR, AS RULING IN EUROPE 

ON JULY 1ST 1931. 


I : EXPRESSED IN THE OFFICIAL CURRENCY PER METRIC QUINTAL (1) 


Countries 

1 

OfScial currency 

Wheat 

Rj'e i 

1 

Barley j 

Oats 

Mai re 

Wheat flour 

Rye flour 

1 

Albania .... 

! 

gold frams 

25.00! 

15.00 

15.00 

800 

20 00 


37 50 

12 00 

Oermany . . 

Aiistna ( 5 ) 

Reichsmarks 

gold crowns | 

2 ) 11.26-' 

20 00-25001 
10 00 ' 

20.00 ( 3 ) 6 00 - 
1800-20.00, 
10 00 ( 6 ) 0 - 2.00 

16 00 

6.00 

(4) 


42.17 

23 50 

42.17 

23.50 

Belgium (7) . . 

Belgian francs j 

1 


- 

1 21.00 

- 

( 8 ) 

4.00 

( 8 ) 4.00 

Bulgaria ( 9 ) . 

paper levas j 

227' 

221 

184 

218 

217 


420 

429 

Denmark , . 


“ 

— 

- 

- 

— 


— 

•— 

Spain 

pesetas ( 10 ) 

ill) 17.00 

12.00 

12 00 

8 00 

10.00 

(II) 

2100 

9 00 

iEstoma ... 

Irish Free State 

gold francs 

(12)0-1500 







: 

( 13 ) * 

25 00- 
30.00 

9.00 

Pinland ... . . 

Fimnarks 

100 

125 

100 

25 



210 

( 13 ) 145-225 

Prance . . 

Oreat Bntain and 
Northern Ireland 

Frendi francs 

80 00 

35.00 

15 00 

30 00 

( 14 ) 16 . 80 -' ( 15 ) 128 00 - 

24.0016000-185.00 

70.00 

<5reece ( 16 ) . . j 

Hungary . . . 

gold drachmas 

gold crowns 

10 50 

630 

8.75 

580 

8.75 

500 

8.75 

4.80 

(17)8.76-10.60 

2.00 


18.72 

13.00 

( 18 ) 17.50- 

2 1 .00 

12.00 

Italy 

liras 

1 60.60 

16.50 

14.70 

11.05 

(17)4.20-00.60 


87.00 

23.90 

I,atvia .... 

lathuania . . 

lats 

1 litas 

( 19 ) 7.00 

30.00 

( 19 ) ~ 

20,00 

S.00 

2000 

3.00 

20.00 

20.00 

(r 3 )(i 9 ) 10 . 0 l)- 

25.00 

0000 

( 19 ) ( 20 ) 5.00- 
12.00 
55.00 

Norway 

1 

(4) 

( 4 ) 

(4) 

( 4 ) 

— 


(4) 

( 4 ) 

Netherlands . . . 

i _ 

— 

— 

— 





— 

Poland ( 21 ) . 

zlotys 

1 25 00 

(22)0-1700 

17.00 

17.00,(23) 0-6.00 

{ 24 ) 

37.00 

(24) 25.00 

Portugal ( 25 ) . . . 

gold escudos 

( 26 ) 3.31 

2.60 

2 60 

2.60 

! 2.00 


( 26 ) 

2.20 

Rumania 

paper lei 

1 160 

45 

40 

36 

36 


400 

; 400 

Sweden . . 

crowns 

4} 

( 4 ) 

3.70 

1 

— 


( 4 ) 

(4) 

Switzerland , . . 

francs 

{ 27 ) 0.60 

( 27 } 0 60 

0 60 

06C 

0 60 

( 27 ) 

4.50 

( 37 ) 4.50 

Czechoslovakia ( 28 } . 

1 

Czech crowns 

55.00 

68,00 

53.00 

38.0C 

( 29 ) 0 . 00 - 18.00 


121.00 

^ 121.00 

Turkey 

Turk. lap pounds 

6,30 

4.60 

4.00 

4 . 0 c 

4.6C 


9.00 

1 6.00 

Yugoslavia . . . . 

1 gold dinars 

( 4 ) 

(4) 

10 OC 

lO.OC 

5.0( 


(41 

10.00 

(i) The duties indicated below are those ordinarily applied. Reductions to gold francs have been made on the basis of the 
orient (jootatioas. AU known niodifications will be regularly given in subsequent numbers of the Monthly Crop Report and Agri* 
wtural Statistics. — ( 3 ) General duty R. M, 25.00 ( 162 . 45 Sc per bushel) ; wheat, imported under customs control for 
them^^acto of wheat starch R, M, 11.25 ( 73.10 Sc,), duty valid until 31 July 1931 , R. M. 2000 ($c. 129 . 66 ) for wheat 

Uttported under customs control for certain mills for the manufacture of flour and gnts. ~ ( 3 ) Bariev for stock-lccdiug, im- 

^ed under customs control, R M. x 8 00 ( 93.56 Sc. per bushel) ; in the case of controlled purchase of marked rye, potato , 

and maize of the Monopoly R. H. 5.00 ( 25.92 $c.) ; all other barley R. M. 20 00 ( 103.98 $c ), - ( 4 ) Imported exclusively 

by the Monopoly. - ( 5 ) In addition, tax of 2 % ad valorem for whole cereals, of 7 % ad valorem for wheat flour and of 5 % 
ad v^orm for jys flour. ~ ( 6 ) Barley for fodder free, other barley 6 gold crowns ( 8.82 $c. per bushel). - ( 7 ) In addition, 
taxor I /o ad valorem for wheat, rye, barley, maize, wheat floyr and rye flour and of 2 % ad valorem for oat?. — ( 8 ) Import 
and tr^it only by special licence. - (g) In the duties are included taxes, etc to the following amounts : wheat 65 

paper-levas rye 59 p.d , barley 49 P -1 , oats 56 p.-l, maize 55 p -1., wheat and rye flour 105 p.d. - (lo) 25 % of the duties 

pese^ and 75 % in paper pesetas with a supplement flxed every 10 days. - (n) Import forbidden 

^til the price of wheat is 53 pesetas (15287 fc. per bushel) on Castilian markets. — ( 12 ) General duty 15 gold 

franis; Estonian mills have the right to import, free of duty 145 kg. of wheat for each quintal of alfted flour that they 
export in the year foUowmg the import of the wheat. - { 13 ) For sifted and unsifted flour respectively, - ( 14 ) Yellow, 
small-grained maiee of Bessarabian type for stock-feeding, £r, t 6 , 8 o (j 6 , 8 i ?c. per bushel) ; id other maize, fr. 34.00 
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IMPORT DUTIES OU CEREALS AND FLOUR, AS RULING IN EUROPE 

ON JULY, 1ST J931 

II: EXPRESSED IN AMERICAN CENTS PER BUSHEL OR BARREL (1). 


Countries 

1 

Wheat ! 
(60 lbs.) ! 

Rye 
(56 lbs.) 

Barley 1 
{48 lbs.) ' 

Oats 1 
{32 lbs.) 1 

i 

Maize | 

(56 lbs.) ! 

1 

! 

Wheat flour 
(196 lbs.) j 

Rye flour 
(196 lbs.) 

i 

JUbama ! 

131.29 

73.62 

63.02 

22.41 

98.03 

' 643.30 

205.86 

Germany . 

(2) 73.10- 

121.30 

(3) 25 92- 

55 31 

(4) ' 

893 05 

893,05 


129.66-162.43 


93.56-103 98 





Austria (5) .... 

55.15 

51.45 

(6) 0-8.82 

17.72 

— 

423.28 

423.28 

Belgium (7) 

- 

- 

- 

8.49 

- 

(8) 9.95 

(8) 9.95 

Bulgana (9) . 

44 90 

40 80 

29.10 

22 99 

89 97 

276.73 

276.73 

X)emnark . ... 

- 

- 


— 

— 

— 

— 

Spam 

(ii) n. 89.54 

n. 58.82 

n 50 41 

n. 22.41 

n. 49.01 

(ii) n. 360.24 

154.39 

Fstonia 

112) 0-78.77 

- 

- 

- 

- 

(13) 428.87-669.02 

n. 154.39 

Xnsh Free State . . 


- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Finland 

68.64 

80.64 

54.91 

9.16 

- 

470.72 

(9) 325.08-504.35 

France 

85.70 

34.85 

12.85 

17.14 

(14) 16.81-23.97 

(15)447.91-559.76- 

243.76 







647,25 


Great Britain and 








Northern Ireland . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Greece (16) . . 

55.14 

42.89 

36.76 

24.51 

(:7) 42.89-51.46 

321 13 

(18) 300.20-360.24 

Hungary 

34.77 

19.85 

22.06 

14.12 

10 29 

234.16 

216.15 

Italy . , . 

86.65 

22.06 

16,80 

9.10; G7) 5.64-80.87 

406.57 

111.51 

I,at\da . . 

(19) 36.76 

(t9) ~ 

12.60 

8.40 

1 — 

(13) (19) 171.55- 

(19) (20^ 85.77- 




% 



428.87 

205.86 

Bithuauia 

81.66 

60.78 

43.52 

29.02 

50.78 

800.09 

488,95 

Norway . . . 

(4) 

(4) 

(4) 

(4) 

- 

(4) 

(4) 

Netherlands .... 

- 

— 


- 

- 

- 

— 

Poland (21) .... 

76.46 

(22) 0-48 52 

41.59 

' 27.73 (23) 0-17,11 

(24) 369.67 

(24) 249.77 

Portugal (25) . . 

(26) 97fi9 

71 36 

6117 

40 78 

1 64 89 

i 

(26) 

8.76 

Fumama ..... 

25.94 

6.81 

5.17 

3.11 

5.44 

; 211.69 

211.69 

Sweden 

! 

(4) 

21.64 


- 

(4) 

(4) 

Switzerland , . 

(27) 3.15 

(27) 2.94 

2.52 

1,68 

2.45 

(27) 77.20 

(27) 77.20 

Czechoslovakia (28) . 

44.48 

51.17 

8420 

16.83! (29) 4.51-13.58 

; 318.73 

318.73 

Turkey 

’ 81.40 

64.26 

. 41.34 

27,66 

j 54.26 

i 400.90 

1 26S.20 

Yugoslavia , , • . 


(4) 

4201 

28 03 

i 24fiC 

t (4) 

274.48 


(23.97 !5c. per busbel). — {15) For extraction tax of 70 % and over frs. 128.00 (447.^1 $c. per barrel), for extraction tax of 
between 70 and 60 % fis. 160 00 (559.76 $c. per barrel), for extraction tax of 60 % and under frs. 185.00 (647.25 per barrel 
— (16) In the duties are included accessory duties corresponding to 75 % of the basic customs duties. — (17) For yellow and 
white maize respectively. — {18) In bags or barrels, gold drachmas 10.00 (171.55 $c. per barrel) ; in boxes, gold drachmas 12.00 
(205 86 §c). — (19) Import allowed only in conjunction with the purchase of certain quantities of cereals of home origin. — 
(20) Coarseground flour, lats 5 00 (85 77 §c per barrel); flour sifted at least in part, lats 12.00 (205.86 $c.), — (21) In addition 
surtax of 10 % 0^ customs duties, — (22) With special licence import is possible without payment of customs duties. — (23) 
General tarifl zloty 6.00 (i7.ir |c per bushel), horse-tooth type exernpt. — (24) Impcart temporarily forbidden. (25) [Besides 
accessory duties — (26) I^imited imports for certam purposes only, the quantities being fixed each year; duty is fixed yearly; 
registered mills in E)uropean continental territory were authorised to import during May, June and July 450,000 q. (1,653,439 bn.) 
of wheat, of which not more than 300,000 q, (1,102,293 bu ) up to the end of June. ^ (27) Besides, in case of uncontrolled import, 
supplementary duties of fr. 20 00 (105 03 $c. per bushel of wheat, 98.03 $c per bushel of rye, and 343-og Sc. per barrel of 
flour) — (28) In addition, business tax of ctovms 3.50 for wheat and barley, crowns 2.20 for rye, crowns 1.80 for oats, crowns 
1.50 for maize and crowns 8.00 for flour (2.00 Sc,, 1.60 $c., 1,67 $c,, 0.78 $c., 1 13 §c., and 21.10 Sc. respectively per bushel 
or barrel). — (29) Maize for fodder crowns 6,00 (4,51 Sc. per bushel), all other maize crowns 18.00 (13 58 $c. per bushel). 

For latest modifications, see last page. 
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THE PRICES OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS 
DURING THE SECOND QUARTER OF 1931 


In the following pages the index-numbers of prices of agricultural products and 
other price indices of interest to the fanner are given as published in the different countries. 
The indices collected together have been obtained according to different methods and 
criteria in the various countries A detailed account of the items included hi 
each series and the system of construction of the mdex-nmnbers may be found in the 
volume published especially for this purpose by the Institute, entitled « index-nmnbers 
of prices of agricultural products and other price indices of interest to the fanner ». 
We refer the reader to this volume for an exact interpretation of the significance of 
the different series of data. 

Owing to the substantial divergence which often exists in the value and signif- 
icance of the indices avaible, much care is advisable in their utilization from an inter- 
national point of view. For this reason it has been considered opportune to reproduce 
all the data in their original form only, without attempting to formally unite them. 
The latter process, by a comparison of often heterogeneous data, might easily lead to 
the dramng of erroneous relations and conclusions. 

In any case, now that most of the index-numbers for June are available, a table 
is given below, corresponding to those published at the ends of the preceding quarters 
and containmg the quarterly indices. 


General index-numhers of prices of agricuUural products 
(Base: the first quarter of 1929 =* 100). 


{ 1929 


1930 


1931 

Countries | 

and 

Quarter 

3 rd 

Quarter 

4 th 

Quarter 

ist 

Quarter 

and 

Quarter 

3 rd 

Quarter 

4 th 

Quarter 

1 st 

Quarter 

end 

Quaiter 

Germany . 
England and 

94.8 

99.5 

96.8 

87.1 

83.2 

86.4 

83.1 

79.9 

81.4 

Wales .... 

90.3 

102.8 

99.3 

100.0 

93.1 

95.1 

88.9 

87.5 

85.4 

Estonia . . 

92.4 

93.3 

89.4 

80.0 

71.1 

69.3 

64.9 

C4.0 

64.0 

Hnland .... 

96.3 

90.7 

87.9 

82.2 

77.6 

76,6 

69.2 

60.2 

Hungary .... 

92.5 

79.9 

73.9 

68,7 

61.9 

61.9 

69.7 

60.4 

62.4 

Italy .... 
Xetierlands . . 

96.3 

99.7 

90,2 

101.4 

88.2 

97.1 

82.3 i 

89.3 

77.3 

84.6 

75.4 

86.4 

69.B 

7a9 

63.7 

77.1 

65.1 

78.2 

Poland .... 

94.7 

92.0 

89.8 

78.4 

76.3 j 

76.0 1 

70.9 

04.0 

71.4 

Argentina .... 

92.6 

101.9 

98.2 

i 89.5 

88.2 I 

88.1 

66.4 

60.1 

59.6 

Canada . . . 

Unit. Stat,: Bu- I 

96,6 

100,1 

1 100.1 

99.7 

92.6 

78.3 

68.6 

61,9 

60,3 

rean of Agtic, 1 









j 

Economics . . \ 
Umt Stat; Bu-J 

100.0 

103.7 

100.7 

95.0 

91.9 

80.9 

75.0 

67.6 1 

03.7 

rean of Eabor , i 

97.5 

100.9 

96 4 

92.3 

87.3 

79,5 

74,5 

07.8 

68,7 

Xew 2 Jealand . . 

1 

97.0 

95.4 

87.1 

80.6 

77.4 

76.3 

64.1 

67.4 

56.7 


It may be obs^ed that, during the past quarter, there has taken place a slight 
recovery in prices in nearly all the il^uropean countries, whereas the tendency to fall 
has continued in all of the five overseas countries for which index nunabers are possessed. 
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INDEX-NUMBERS OF PRICES OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS 
AND OF COMMODITIES BOUGHT BY THE FARMER * 


Countries ! 

June 

May 

1 

Apnl 1 

March 

Febr. 

Jan. 

June 

June 

Year 

AND 





















CLASSIPICAtlON ' 

1 

1931 

1931 

1931 

1931 

1931 I 

1931 

1930 

1929 

1930 (i) 

1929 

Germany 











(Statistisches Reichsamt) 

1913 = 100 











Foodstuffs of vegetable origin 

1298 

1348 

129.7 

121.0 

114.1 

111.6 

117.8 

1196 

115.3 

126.S 

I^ivestock ... 

815 

83 9 

83.3 

86.7 

90.6 

97.5 

109.1 

126,7 

112,4 

126.6 

lyivestock products. . ... 

103.3 

102.6 

105.7 

113.0 

119.9 

119.4 

109.8 

130.4 

121.7 

142.1 

Feeding stuff‘=i 

114 5 

120.0 

113.9 

102.7 

93.0 

90.9 

90.2 

122.4 

93.2 

125.9 

Total agncultural products . . . 

107 3 

109.2 

108.3 

106.7 

105.9 

106.7 

109.7 

124.7 

113.1 

130,2 

Fertilizers .... 

77 9 

77.2 

80.1 

82.7 

83.1 

82.3 

84 3 

868 

82.4 

845 

Agricultural dead stock. , . 

130.0 

130.6 

131.2 

132.4 

133.3 

134.9 

140.0 

141.4 

139.4 

141.8 

General index-number 

112.3 

113.3 

113.7 

113.9 

114.0 

115.2 

124.5 

135.1 

124.6 

137.2 

England and Wales 
(Ministry of Agriculture) 

Average of corresponding months 
I9ii*i3 = 100 











Agricultural products ... ... 

123 

122 

123 

123 

120 

180 

: 131 

140 

134 

144 

Feeding stuffs . , 

82 

87 

88 

85 

77 

78 

92 

135 

96 

139 

Fertilizers ... 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

102 

103 

102 

101 

JOO 

General index-number (2) 

97.1 

96.7 

! 

99.3 

100.6 

lOO.G 

100.8 

112.7 

1330 

1141 

135.3 

Argentina 

(Banco de la Nacidn argentma) 


! 









1926 « 100. 

Cereals and linseed 

64.5 

54.3 

51.2 

53.2 

64.6 

53.6 

: 89.2 

89.8 

82.3 

100.4 

Meat 

93.8 

89.8 

93.7 

942 

946 

91.0 

117.0 

! 110.8 

1109 

113.6 

Hides and skins 

641 

68.1 

70.5 

70.1 

70.0 

69.1 

73.3 1 97.1 

71.6 

960 

Wool .... 

548 

67.6 

57.7 

64.5 

55.2 

50.6 

1 72.3 

98.2 

07.4 

108.5 

Dairy products - . . . .... 

746 

1 78.4 

73.6 

74.3 

72.9 

68.7 

76.9 

106.1 

82.4 

106.9 

Forest products . 

108 7 

' 108.7 

108.7 

108.7 

108.7 

loa? 

* 106.9 

111.8 

107.9 

111.5 

Total agricultural products 

82.8 

62.6 

eu 

68.2 

63.4 

61.7 

j 942 

95.0 

85.5 

102.6 

Canada 

(Internal Trade Branch 











of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics) i 


1 

1 









1926 w 100. 











Field products (grain, etc.) ....... 

47 3 

48.2 

47.8 

44,1 

45.0 

42.6 

79,8 

83.7 

! 70.0 

9S.6 

Animals and animal products I 

73.1 

76.9 

81.8 

84.7 

87.6 

92.1 

98.2 

108.8 

102.9 

112.6 

Total Canadian farm products ..... 

50.9 

68.9 

60.2 

59.8 

80.9 

641 

86.4 

93.1 

82.8 

100.7 

Fertilizers ■ 

86.9 

86.9 

86.5 

86.5 

89.4 

88.9 

91.5 

96.3 

88.6 

92.6 

General index-number ......... 

72 2 

78.0 

74.5 

75.1 

76.0 

76,7 

88.0 

93.4 

86,6 

96.6 

Estonia 






i 





(Central Bureau of Statistics) 

1922 =* 100, 











Commodities imported 

93 

91 

90 

81 

83 

S6 

73 

940 

83 

946 

Commodities exported 

AgncuUural products imported, and exported 

1 64 

62 

68 

68 

66 

64 

84 

113.2 

88 

112.8 

73 

71 

72 

72 

72 

71 

77 

104.8 

84 

'105.7 


• Fotanexplanationof thewetijod erf calculation of the index 'numbers, reference should be made to the Institute’s publication 
” Index-numbers of Prices of A^cultural Products and other Price-indices of interest to the Farmer” (Rome, 1930 )- 
(i) Some data for 1930 are provisional. — Cakiilated by the "Statist”, reduced to baseryear 1913 « 100. 
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1 

Countries ; 

June ; 

May 

April 

March 

Febr. j 

Jau. 

June 

June 

AND i 

T 931 1 

1931 

1931 

1931 

1931 1 

1931 

1930 

1929 j 

Classification ; 




J. 

- 



United States 




1 




1 

(Bureau of Agricultural Ecoaomics) 
Average 1909-10 to 1913*14 = 

1 








Cereals 

Fruits and vegetables .... 


74 

74 

74 

75 

77 

106 

111 

114 

01 i 
86 1 
81 1 

65 

119 

99 

120 

106 

109 

106 

109 

106 

108 

112 1 

103 

lU 

120 

163 1 

Meat animals 

Q 1 

99 

101 

101 

107 

118 

135 ' 

Dairy products 

Poultiy and poultry products 

Cotton and cottonseed 

77 

74 

86 

90 

78 

91 

92 

80 

91 

79 

76 

90 

110 1 
72 1 

94 

103 

115 

123 

140 

140 ; 

135 , 

Total a^icultufal products ‘ 

80 


Commodities purchased by janncfs (i) . 


131 

134 

130 

137 

ISS 

150 

155 j 

Agricultural toages (i) 1 


- 

— 

127 

— 


2)160 

2)17.3 , 

United States 

(Bureau of Labor) i 

I 







1 

1926 = lOQ 

1 








Grains . - • • 

Livestoct and poultry ... ... • ' 

Other farm products . . 

Total farm poducts . . 

56 0 ' 

59.6 

59.5 

59.3 

60.4 

62.4 

78.7 

OLO 

619 i 
70.8 1 
65.4 

64.1 
71.5 

67.1 

70.3 

73 4 
70.1 

70 7 
742 
70.6 

69 6 
73 7 
70.1 

76.2 

76.0 

73.5 

885 

02.7 

880 

111.0 i 
102 3 
103.3 

Agricultural implements 

94.6 

79.S 

94.7 

80.5 

94.7 

80.6 

94.7 

808 

94.7 

81.1 

94.7 

81.4 

95.0 

85.3 

08.3 

i) 2.6 

Mixed fertilizers . 

82.4 

82.8 

83.5 

88.3 

89.1 

90.4 

04.1 

00.7 1 

Cattle feed . • • 

61.1 

67.9 j 

81.2 

82.1 

71.6 

76.0 1 

102.0 

106.2 

Non-agncuUural commodities. ..... | 

71.4 

72.6 

74.3 

75.7 

77.1 

78.2 

86.3 

01.6 

CenefAl index-number 

70 0 

71.3 

73.3 

74.5 

75.6 

770 

R 6.8 

06.4 

Finland 




{ 





(Central Bureau of Statistics) 









1926 = 100 . 





i 




Cereals 


79 

76 

74 

74 

76 

75 

104 

Potatoes 


68 

69 

73 ' 

68 

68 

08 

211 

Fodder 


67 

71 

70 

62 

59 

07 

67 

Meat 


67 

I 66 

73 

78 

74 

92 i 

305 

Dairy products . ' 


71 

1 73 

74 


73 

1 77 

08 

T^l agrtcuUural poducts 


71 

73 

75 

74 

74 

82 

102 

Henoral index-number 

... 

! 84 

86 

86 

86 

86 

90 

98 

Hungary j 









(Central Bureau of Statistics) 1 









1913 — TOO. 









Ag^ricitliurai and ItvesiocA products . . « 

82 

85 

84 

84 

80 

79 

82 

119 

General indeje-minber 

: 91 

93 

93 

94 

92 

91 

94 

122 

Italy 

1 








(Cemaig^ Provinciale dell^Hconomla 

1 








V di MBimo) 









. 1913 « 100 . 









''t . asricniturai products 

348,32 

357.20 

856.86 

846.90 

343.75 

347.90 

416.29 

612Ji2 

General index-mmber ......... 

339.33 

1 347.16 

368.10 

856.18 

367.02 

361.86 

412.49 

480.36 

New Zealand 


1 







(Census and Statistics Office) 









Average X 909-13 — too. 









Dairy produce. 

88.8 

9S.6 

39.4 

104.8 

102.0 

98.8 

120.0 

187,2 

Meat 

126.7 

116.6 

128.1 

126.4 

142.4 

147.0 

163.7 

177.4 

Wool 

1 74.2 

76 7 

76.6 

, 60.3 

66.7 

62.8 

106.1 

179.6 

Hides, sfcms, and tallow ........ 

89.2 

95.1 

84,0 

78.4 

96.0 

93.2 

160.7 

186.0 

lifeceilaneous 

1292 

180.7 

134.1 

144.0 

122.9 

118,8 

1284 

161.7 

Tidal egricuUural products. ...... 

99.3 

m 

90.0 

96.1 

97.2 

06.7 

184.1 

16t4 


(l) 1910-14 - 100. — ( 3 ) July, 


Year 

1930 I 1929 


100 

121 

158 

186 

134 

160 

12.3 

140 

126 

159 

102 

145 

117 

138 

116 

165 

152 

170 


68.8 1 

97.4 

89.2 1 

106.1 

91 1 1 

1066 

B8.8 

104.9 

95.1 

97,11 

86 6 

02.1 

93.6 

! 97.2 

99.7 

; 121.0 

85.0 

j 94.4 

80 3 

1 90.6 


70 

98 

76 

148 

62 

69 

88 

103 

84 

108 

82 

100 

00 

98 


41S.8d 608.7^ 

mM 480 . 6 $^ 


320.7 

364.7 

100.7 
146.4 
184.0 


126.7 


146.7 

l7S.d 

170.9 

183,6 


146.7 

161.8 
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Countries 

AND 

Classification 


■une 

1930 

May 

1931 

Apnl 

1931 

March 

1931 

Febr. 

1931 ' 

j 

Jan, 

1931 

June 

1930 

June 

igcg 

108 1 

107 

105 

i 

1 

104 

104 

102 

125 

166 

165 ! 

157 

167 

181 i 

181 

180 

120 

125 

76 , 

73 

74 

81 

84 

89 

102 

141 

153 

166 

162 

172 , 

182 

184 

211 

197 

77 ; 

83 

85 

124 1 

101 

107 

96 

108 

126 

124 

133 

135 

138 

139 

151 

153 

106 : 

108 

111 

108 , 

103 

107 

126 

154 

87 , 

85 

80 

83 

81 

89 

112 

156 

96 ' 

96 

96 

96 , 

j 

96 

96 

105 

101 

71 

83 

78 

1 

1 

71 

66 

62 

45 

66 

71 

72 

74 

74 

74 

74 

86 

102 

71 

74 

75 

73 

72 

71 

76 

93 

95 

95 

95 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

67.7 

69.0 

69.0 

69.7 

i 

70.4 

1 

71.0 

79,8 

95,4 

62 8 

68.3 

647 

50.8 ' 

45.8 

44.3 

55 5 

72 5 

73.2 

77.2 

75.4 

63.4 

59.8 

59.3 

1 74.4 

80.8 

68 3 

731 

70.3 

57,1 

52.6 

51.5 

63.7 

76.6 

60.7 

56 2 

55.9 

58.0 

.58.9 

64.9 

78.2 

102.3 

57,5 

651 

61.6 

74.0 

80.1 

83.1 

76.3 

89.6 

59.4 

60.1 

58,6 

64.8 

67.7 

66,2 

77.4 

96.5 

63,9 1 

66.8 

64.5 

59.8 

58.2 

66.9 

68.9 

84.3 

118.5 

124.7 

124.7 

124.7 

124.7 

124.7 

126.2 

130.6 

81.2 

810 

81.3 

83.4 

88.9 

84.1 

95.2 

103.6 

78.4 

74.6 

74.8 

72.5 

72.1 

71.6 

83.1 

95.2 

77.8 

80.6 

77.6 

78.3 

73.5 

717 

91,5 

117.5 

71.7 

78.2 

75.4 

77.4 

78.1 

82.0 

93.7 

109,5 

71.7 

78.0 

78.9 

72.6 

72,1 

CO 

80.6 

03.1 

738 

75.4 

75.5 

74.8 

74.8 

‘75.7 

86.8 

101.0 


Year 


1930 (I) 1939 


Norway 

(Kgl Selskap for Norges Vel) 
Average 1909-14 = 100. 


Cereals 

Potatoes 

Pork 

Other meat 

Eggs . 

Dairy products . 
Concentrated feeding stuffs 

Maize . 

* Fertilizers 


f Products of the soil 
Animai products . . 


Netherlands 

(Directie van den I^andbouwJ 
Average 1924-25 to 1928-29 = 10a 

Products of the soil 

Animal products 

Total agncttltural products .... 

Agricultural wages 

General tndex-number ( 4 ) 


Poland 

(Central Bureau of Statistics) 
1927 «= 100. 

Products of the soil 

Products of agricultural industry . 
Total products of plant origin . . 

Animals 

Dairy products 

. Total products of animal origin . . 
Total agricultural produds. . . . 

' Fertilizers 

Industrial products 

General index^number 


Yugoslavia 
(National Bank 

of the hiingdom of Yugoslavia) 

1926 lOG. 


Industrial products , , 
Gmttal index-number . 


(2) 166. 
(2) 120 
(2) 141 
(2) 199 
(2) 135 
1 ( 2)161 
(2) 148 
(2) 148 
(2) 103. 


( 3 ) 08 
1(3) 95 
( 3 ) 88 

[(3) 100 

79.2 


62.2 

69.9 
606 
82.8 

81.3 

81.9 
68.5 

121.7 

94.2 

82.4 


89.3 

96.3 


81.8 

86.6 


'(3) ST 
i(3) 98 
(3) 95 

|{ 3 ) 100 

96.1 


73.1 

80.0 

76.9 

984 

102.9 

100.2 

85.7 

12641 

103,3 

96.r 


118.6: 

107,t 

92.6 

100.6 


(i) Most data for 1930 are provisional. — {2) Agricultural year April i-March 31. — {3) Agricultural year July i-june 30. — 
^4) Calculated by the Ceitral Statistical Bureau of the Netherlands, reduced to the base 1925-1929 100. 
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RATES OF FREIGHT 

(Rates for -fuU cargoes). 


VOYAGES 


SnipriisOTs OF Whe,\t and Maize. 

Danube to Antwerp/ Hamburg . . . . ( ( stall, p. 
Black Sea to Antwerp/Hamburg . . • « 2240 lbs.) 
St. John to Liverpool (i) ' ' i 

Montreal to United Kingdom . . f per 

Gulf to United Kingdom ^5^ 

New York to Ui’i^erpool (i) . . . \ ^ 

Northern Range to U.K and Continent 
North Pacific to United Kingdom {shill, per 2240 lbs). 
Vancouver to Yokohama (i) (dollars p. sh. ton) . 
Ua Plata Down River (2) to U. K./Con- 
tinent 1 

Ua Plata Up River (3) toU. K./Cont. ' (shilL per 

tinent 2240 lbs) 

Karachi to U. K./ Continent (4) . . . ^ 

Western Australia to U.K. /Continent . 


Shipments of Rice. 

Saigon to Europe > (shill, per 

Burma to UJK./ Continent l 2240 lbs.) 


July Juh’- ' 

17, 10, ' 

1931 1931 

[ 

July 

Sj 

1931 

June ' June 
26, , 19, 
1931 ! 1931 

Average 

June 

I93J 

Jtdy 

1930 

July 

1929 

n. 13/6 in. 13/6 

1 

n.13/6 

n 13/6 In. 13/6 

n.18/6 

14/2 

17/- 

10/3 i 10/3 

10/3 

10/3 j 10/3 

10/4 

11. q. 

n.q. 

n. q. ' n. q 

n. q 

n q. n. q. 

n. q 

n.q. 

n. q. 

1/71/3, 1/6 

1/6 

1/6 ! 1/6 

1/8 

1/8 

2/- 

2/6 1 2/4 

2/4 

2/2 2/2 

2/3 

2/5 

3/2 

1/6 ! 1/6 

1/6 

1/6 1/6 

1/6 

1/6 

1/0 

n. 1/9 in. 1/9 

n. 1/9 

n. 1/9 i 1/71/3 

1/9 

n. q. 

n.q. 1 

' n. q. n. 21/- 

ln.21/- 

21/- 1 n.q. 

n. 22/3 I 

20/- 

28/6 

’ 2.60 2.60 

; 2.60 

2.75 j 2.76 

2.80 

2.50 

3.00 

; 15/- j 15/- 

15/9 

16/- 16/6 

16/3 

13/6 

23/7 

, 16/6 ' 16/9 ' 

17/6 

18/- 1 18/3 

17/11 

15/6 

25/3 

19/3 19/3 

19/3 

19/3 ' 19/8 

10/- 

15/10 n. 17/7 

26/- ' 26/- 

26/3 

26/6 27/3 

27/3 

26/- 

j 27/3 

1 

1 i 

' 24/-' 23/10' 23/10 

j 

24/- 25/- 

25/7 

, 1 

i)n.l0/6 i)n.22/- 

n. q. , a,q. 

1 n.q. 

i 21/8 j n.q. 

! 21/10 

n.q. 

20/11 



-lln. 18/ll|u. 26/1 
n, q. 


(i) Rates fo r parcels bv Imers. -- (2) “ Down River”, includes the ports Buenos Aires aud Ua Plata. - (3) Up River , include ^ 
the ports on the Parani River as far as San Uorenzo. Cargoes from ports beyond San Uorenzo (Colastme, Santa-Fu aim Parana) MC 
subject to an estia rate of freight — (4} The original data being quoted m “scale terms’ , 10 % is added to arrive at freights .per 
3,240 lbs. 


IMPORT DUTIES ON CEREALS AND FLOUR 

Changes 

TO BE MADE IN THE DUTIES PUBLISHED ON PAGE 428 OF THIS CROP REPORT, 


COtrNTRY 

Product 

Date’ when 
enforced 

Original data 
per metric 
quintal 

Data lu 

Amcr. cents per 
bushel or barrel 


Vlieat flour 

8 July 1931 

liras 92.90 

484,18 

CzedtiosiovaUa 

. . Rye 

1 9 July 1931 

Cz. cr. 59-00 

88,08 

' » , . . . 

. . ‘ Barley , . . . - . ! 

1 » 

> 57.00 


» 

. , Wheat and rye flour 

i * 

> IIX.OO 

804.# 



: l^oL Ai 4 SSandro Bstizi, Segretano Genemle dclPIsHiutOt Dmttov$ responsahile. 



MONTHLY CROP REPORT 
AND AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS 


The folloHnng notes refer to crop conditions quoted in the crop reports and tn the tables. — Crop 
condition according to the system of the country : Germany^ Austria, Hungary, Luxemburg and Czecho- 
slovakia : I = excellent, 2 = good, 3 — average, 4 — bad, 5 — very bad ; France : 100 = excellent, 70 = 
good, 60 == fairly good, 50 = average, 30 ~ bad ; Lithuania, Poland, Sweden and Switzerland : 5 = excellent, 
4 == good, 3 s= average, 2 = bad, 1 = very bad ; Netherlands .* 90 = excellent, 70 = good, 60 — fairly 
good, 50 = below average ; U, S. S, R. : s = good, 4 — above the average, 3 = average, 2 = below average, 
I = bad ; United States ; 100 = crop condition which promises a normal yield. — For other countries the 
system of the Institute js employed : 100 = crop condition which promises a yield equal to the average of 
he last ten years. 


CEREALS 

In the majority of Europe coxmtries July and the first half of August were rather 
unfavourable to ripening and harvesting of cereals The drought continued in those 
countries, Italy, Spain, southern France, Hungary, Austria and Czechoslovakia, that 
had already suffered from it and was accompanied by high temperatures, which induced 
premature ripening and prevented filling out of the grain. In central and northern 
France, the British Isles, the Scandinavian and Baltic lands and some parts of Germany 
there were, on the other hand, persistent rains, often stoiiny in character, which caused 
extensive laying and also some damage to crops already cut. The estimates of produc- 
tion in European countries so far available represent in all a little more than half of the 
total European production and are included in the following table. 


ProdticHon 'in Europe. 


Crops 

1931 

1930 

1929 j 

1928 1 

ige; 

1 1926 

1925 



(Million centals). 





Wlieat {14 countries). . 

426 ' 

430 

398 j 

433 

379 

871 , 

399 

Rye (13 countries). . . 

243 

261 ' 

273 1 

275 

233 

i 227 ; 

272 

Barley (15 countries). . 

212 i 

231 ; 

247 

219 

193 

i 201 : 

194 

Oats (X 2 countries) , , ; 

265 i 

245 , 

299 1 

276 

250 

264 1 

239 



{Million bushels). 





Wlieat (14 countries). . 

709 1 

716 1 

663 I 

722 

631 

C18 ! 

664 

Rye {13 countries). , . 

434 1 

466 ' 

487 1 

492 

416 

1 406 

486 

Barley (15 countries). . i 

442 ! 

480 ! 

515 , 

457 

408 

419 

405 

Oats (12 countries) . . 

796 1 

765 

936 , 

1 

863 

781 

i i 

746 


Amongst the countries not included in these totals are France and Italy, for which 
a good crop in comparison with last year’s poor production is expected. On the other 
hand it is to be expected tliat some of the provisional estimates included in the above 
totals may undergo some reduction as the damage suffered since they were made is 
ascertained. Although on the whole tlie generally favourable forecasts made last month 
concerning European wheat production are somewhat cut down, it is still probable that 
it will be in the vicinity of 840 million centals (1,400 million bushels), a slight increase on 
the 823 million (1,370 million) of last year. 


8 St. 
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Cereals production, 



i 

ENf'-LISH WEIGHTS j 

American weights 

% X 93 r 

Country 

I 

|L 


1931 ^ 1930 

1925 to 1929 

1930 

= 100 

Average 
■=» 100 


' 

Thousand centals ' 

Thousand bushels 

% 

% 


Germany . . . . 


100,077 I 

83,531 ! 

71,859 

Austria . 


5,719 

6,963 , 

6,504 

Belgium . . 


9,034 

7,942 ' 

8,879 

Bulgaria , . , . 


34,23S 

34,391 ; 

24,28.'! 

Spain . . . . . 


87,205 . 

87,596 
726 i 

87,379 

Finland . . . 


673 1 

601 

Engl, and Wales 


22,624 

23,972 

29,677 

Hungary . . 


38,702 1 

50,604 , 

47,726 

Euxemburg . . 


272 ! 

265 ! 

344 

Malta . . . 


160 ; 

182 

175 

Netherlands. . . 

. 1 

4,861 ; 

3,034 1 

3,623 

Rumania . . 
Switzerland (i) 
Yugoslavia 

1 

67,453 ' 
3,565 ' 
50,848 : 

78,464 
3,202 
48,197 ■ 

63,319 

3,357 

48,593 

TcAais . . 

1 

425,437 1 

429,669 

396,321 

Canada 

^ i 

(2) 138,880 

238,723 

258,428 

United States . | 

w] I 

465,108 

367,200 ' 

328,463 

■5) 1 

71,041 

150,600 ; 

161,816 

Mexico 


9,099 

C,S63 ; 

6,456 

Totals . . 

. i 

1 684,137 I 

763,391 i 

758,163 

Corea . . 


5, .370 

“ 208,365 : 

5, .391 

5,605 

India 


234,506 i 
17,723 1 

191,654 

Japan 

* i 

17,714 

17,817 

Totals . . 

1 

* i 

231,449 ' 

257,62#? ; 

215,076 

Algeria .... 
French Morocco. 


* 13,228 

j 21,084 1 

19,360 
12,782 ' 

17,790 

16,553 

Tripolitania . 

. i' 

46 ' 

11 1 

69 

Tunis 

j 

1 8,378 ' 

6,239 1 

7,068 

T otals 


42,736 

38,382 j 

41,480 

General lotols. . 


1,383,759 

1,489,06 2 i 

l,4ll,tM0 


i| 


WHEAT 


166,792 

, 139,216 

i 119,763 

119.8 

139.3 

9,531 

I 11,605 

10,840 

82.1 

1 87.9 

15,056 

! 13,236 

14,799 

113.7 

; 101.7 

57,062 

57,317 

40,474 

99 6 

1 143.0 

145,339 

! 145,991 

145,628 

99.6 

1 99.8 

1,121 

1 1,210 

1,002 

92.7 

111.9 

37,707 

i 89,954 

1 49,460 

94.4 

76.2 

64,503 

' 84,338 

79,542 

76.5 

81 1 

454 

1 442 

573 

102.6 

79.2 

277 

i 303 

292 

91.6 

94.9 

8,102 

j 6,056 

6,037 

133.8 

134.2 

112,419 

' 130,770 

105,530 

86.0 

106.5 

5,941 

1 - 5,337 

i 5,595 ; 

111.3 

’ 106.2 

84,746 

80,326 

80,986 

105.5 

104.6 

709,050 

716,101 

i 660,521 

99,0 

; 107,3 

231,480 

; 397,872 

430,704 

58.2 

53.7 

775,180 

i 612,000 

547,427 

126.7 

1 Ui.6 

118,402 

251,000 

274,687 

47.2 

1 43.1 

15,165 

1 11,446 

10,760 

132.5 

140.9 

1,140,227 

j 1,272,318 

1,263,678 

' 89.6 

1 90J2 

8,951 

1 8,985 

9,342 

99.6 

95.8 

347,275 

390,843 

319,424 

88.9 

108.7 

29,622 

29,538 

29,695 

99.9 

99.4 

385,748 

429,386 

j 35S,4hl 

'S9.8 

107.6 

22,046 

' 32,249 

29,649 

68.4 1 

74.4 

35,139 i 

21,302 

' 27,588 

165.0 

127.4 

77 ' 

IS 

115 

420.0 

67,2 

13,962 i 

10,398 

11,780 

134,3 

118.5 

71,224 \ 

63,967 

69,132 

113,3 

m.o 

2,306,249 

2,481,75.2 

2,351,693 

93.9 

98.1 


EYE 


Germany 

1 157,680 

Austria to) 

1 9,590 

Belgium ..... 

1 11,835 

Bulgaria ... . ^ 

7,218 

Spain 

, 12,609 

Inland 1 

' 7,444 

Hungary . . - • ! 

11,920 

Italia 

3,609 

Luxemburg . . . 

212 

Netherlands . . . 

7,097 

Rumania ..... 

8,472 1 

Switzerland. . , . 

800 1 

Yugoslavia .... 

4,648 ! 

Tdals . . . 

242,934 j 

Canada 

( 2 ) 4,469 

United States ... 

20,272 

Totals ... 

24,741 

1 

General totjOs ... 

1 


169,297 

; 167,462 

281,671 

302,317 

299,040 

03.1 

11,165 

10,803 

17,125 

19,937 

19,291 

86.9 

10,433 

12,206 

21,135 

18,630 

21,797 

U3.4 

7,067 

4,104 

12,889 

12,620 

7,829 

102.1 

11,680 

13,132 

22,.S38 

20,679 

23,460 

108.0 

7,898 

7,013 

13,293 

14,104 

12,522 

94.2 

15,907 

16,836 

21,287 

28,406 

30,064 

74.9 

3,431 

3,649 

6,446 

6,127 

6,516 

105.2 

269 

206 

378 

480 

367 

7S.8 

8,340 

8,866 

12,673 

14,892 

16,832 

86.1 

10,241 

5,971 

15,129 

18,288 

10,662 

82.7 

848 

912 

1,429 

1,514 

1,629 

94.4 

4.382 

4,148 

j 8,121 

7,826 

7,407 

103.8 

260,858 

255,30$ i 

1 433,814 

1 465,819 

455,906 

93.1 

12,330 1 

7,245 

1 

(21 7,980 

22,018 

12,937 

36.2 

26,963 j 

25,832 

36,200 

48,149 

, 46,129 

75.2 

39,293 j 

33,077 

44,180 

70, m 

59,066 

63.0 

j 

288,385 


S35>d86 

514,972 

89^ 


94.il 

88.8 

97.0 

175.0 
95.a 

106.2 

70.8 

98.9 

loa.o 

80.0 
141.9 

87.7 

109.6 

95,2 


61.7 

78.5 

74,9 

9»,S 
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Cereals producUon, 


1 

COUN^TRY 

English wi^ights | 

American weights 

% 1931 

1931 

Tl 

1930 

Average j 
1925 to 1929 

1931 

1930 

Average 
1925 to 1929 

1930 
=> JOO 

Average 
=t 100 

ousand centals [ 

Thousand bushels 

^ % 

% 





BAREBY 





Germany .... 

69,576 

63,068 

63,172 1 

144,952 

131,373 1 

131,611 I 

110.3 1 

110.1 

Austria ... * 

5,146 

3,893 

5,237 1 

10,720 

12,278 1 

10,911 1 

87 3 

98 3 

Belgium . . 

1,630 

1,836 

1,894 1 

3,396 

3,825 

3,947 

88.8 1 

86.1 

Bulgaria . . 

8,739 

9,537 

5,858 1 

18,207 

19,869 

12,204 

91.6 1 

149.2 

Spain ... 

43,128 

48,525 

44,892 

89,851 

101,096 

93,527 

88.9 i 

96.1 

Finland . . , | 

2,967 

2,987 

3,086 1 

6,182 

6,223 

6,429 

99.8 ! 

96.2 

Engl, and Wales I 

17,674 

16,503 

21,524 1 

36,820 

34,382 

44,843 

107.1 ] 

82.1 

Hungarv ... 

9,431 

13,250 

13,118 , 

19,649 

27,605 

27,330 

71.2 

71.9 

Italia . . ' 

5,525 

5,377 

5,416 1 

11,511 

11,202 

11,285 ! 

102 8 ' 

1020 

Luxemburg. ... 

107 

99 

112 I 

224 

206 

233 1 

108.7 

95.9 

Malta (3) 

137 

142 

138 i 

285 

295 

288 1 

908 

99.0 

Netherlands ... 

1,832 

1,939 

1,916 

3,817 

4,040 

3,992 

94.5 

95.6 

Bumania . . 

37,611 

52,279 

36,233 

78,358 

108,916 

75,487 

71.9 

103.8 

Switzeiland . 

295 

265 

267 

615 

551 

556 

111.7 

110.7 

Yugoslavia 

8,184 

8,915 

8,342 

17,051 

18,574 

17,379 

918 

981 

Totals . . . 

;?77,.952 

230,605 

211,205 

441,638 

480,435 

440,022 

91.9 

100 4 

Canada 

(2) 36,075 

64,877 

.50,183 

(2) 75,157 

135,160 

101,550 

55 6 

719 

United States . . 

106,080 

160,786 

127,201 

221.000 

334,971 

266,006 

66.0 

83.4 

Totals ... 

142,150 

225,663 

177,384 ! 

296,157 

470,131 

369,556 

63.6 

80,1 

Cotea . ... 

19,621 

10,127 

17,666 

40,877 

39,849 

36,805 

\ 102 6 

1111 

Japan . . . , 

35,040 

34,786 

40,696 

73,001 

72,472 

84,785 

1 100.7 

86.1 

Totals . . , 1 

54,661 

53,913 

58,362 

113,878 

112,321 

121,590 

101.4 

98.7 

Algeria 

11,244 

18,327 

16,661 

23,425 

38,183 

34,712 

61.3 

67 5 

French Morocco. . 

24,283 

17,995 

21,933 

50,591 

37,491 

45,695 

134.9 

110 7 

Tnpohtauia . . 

551 

165 

642 

1,148 

344 

1,338 

333.3 

85 8 

Tunis 

3,968 

2,646 

4,195 

8,263 

5,612 

8,741 

150.0 

94 6 

TdaJs . . . ' 

40,046 

39,133 

43,431 

83,432 

81,530 

90,486 

102 3 

92 2 

General totals . . 

448,844 

549, S14 

490,382 

035,105 

1,144,417 

1,081,654 

8I.T 

1 91.5 





OATS 





Germany ...... 

145,005 

124,702 

143,893 1 

453,138 

1 389,690 

449,664 

116.8 

1008 

Bulgaria J 

2,908 

2,437 

2,332 

9,370 

7,616 

7,287 

12S.0 

128.0 

Spain 1 

14,056 

10,8.54 

12,860 

43,924 

52,670 

40,188 

88,4 

109.8 

Finland .... 

12,909 

13,267 

12,933 

40,342 

41,458 

40,416 

97.3 

99.6 

Engl, and Wales ' 

28,470 

30,036 

32,202 

88,970 

93,863 

100,032 

94.8 

884 

Hungary 

3,320 

6,760 

8,236 

10,375 

17,999 

25,734 

67.6 

403 

Italia 

13,947 

11,783 

13,793 

43,684 

36,821 

43,103 

118.4 

lOl.l 

lytixemburg. . . . * 

880 

880 

971 

2,749 

2,750 

3,085 

100.0 

90.6 

Netherlands . . . . 

8,905 

6.545 

7,332 

! 21,678 

20,454 

1 22,918 

106.S 

94.2 

Bumania ... 

19,363 

25,497 

22,618 

i 80,510 

70,679 

70,368 

75.9 

86.0 

Switzerland . . . 

851 

810 

928 

2,659 

2,632 

2,900 

105.0 

91.7 

Yugoslavia . . 

6,111 

6,283 

7,548 

19,098 

19,684 

23,686 

97.8 ; 

SiJJ 

Totals ... 

254,815 

244,854 

265,545 

j 796,297 

765, m 

■ 829,825 

104,1 

96.0 

Canada 

(s) 100,120 

143,870 

183,308 

(a) 312,876 

449,695 

416,663 

69.6 

76.1 

United States. . . 

874,400 

434,577 

421,428 

1,170,000 

1,358,062 

1,316,958 

80.2 

88.8 

Totals . . . 

m,52Q 

578,447 

554,736 

1,482,876 

1,807,U^ 

1,733,536 

82,0 

$5.5 

Algeria 

2,601 

5,300 

"4,118 

8,130 

16,661 

12,809 

49.1 i 

63.2 

French Morocco. . 

816 

754 

669 

2,647 

2,367 

1,747 

108.0 i 

, 14S.8 

Tunis ...... 

1,036 

661 

m 

S',28S 

' 2,067 

2,677 

160.7 1 


Totais . , . 

4,452 

6,ns 

5,502 

13, ms 

20, m 

i7^m 

m.3 


General totals , . . 


830,916 

825,183 



2 ^^ 

«84 i 

9^ 


tt) Winter wheat. — s) Spiitig wtot — (i) Incltidui<i spelt and meslin. — (2) Figures calculated, on the basis 
axea and crop condition on |uly i.' — (3) Including inesHn. 
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As regards barley and rye the forecast of a crop rather less than that of 1930 seems, 
on the other hand, to be confirmed, while as regards oats production should still be slightly 
superior to that of last year. 

For the IT. S. S. R. ojBScial infonnation is wanting but judging from crop condition 
at the beginning of July and from the course of the weather in that month and in the 
first half of August, characterised by scanty precipitation and high temperatures in the 
areas where spring crops predominate, prospects should be good for winter crops 
and less satisfactory^ for spring crops Since vSpring wheat accounts for about two-thirds 
of the total, the crop as whole may, despite the increase in area cultivated, be rather less 
than that obtained in 1930. 


Production in North America (i) . 


Crops 

193^ ! 

1930 1 

1929 1 

1928 ! 

1927 

1926 

1025 



(million centals) 




Wheat ( 3 ) 

. . 684 

763 

675 

896 

822 

749 

040 

Rye ( 3 ) 

. . , 25 

39 

31 

32 

41 

30 

SI 

Barley ( 3 ) ... 

. . 1 142 

226 

194 

237 

174 ! 

137 

144 

Oats ( 3 ) 

475 

57S 

489 

614 

628 

529 

1 

613 



(million bushds) 




Wheat ( 3 ) 

. . 1,140 

1,272 

1,126 ' 

1,493 

! 1,370 

1,249 

i 1,081 

Rye ( 3 ) 

. . 44 1 

70 

65 

68 

74 

53 

! 66 

Barley < 3 ) 

, . 1 290 1 

470 

405 ; 

494 

m 

286 1 

i 301 

■Oats ( 3 ) 

. . 1 1,483 

1 ! 

1,808 

1,529 j 

1,920 

1,650 

1,654 

1,916 

(i) For Canada 

production figures 

have been 

calculated on 

; the basis 

of areas, crop conditions and average 

yield per acre for the last ten years. — 

( 2 ) Canada, 

United Stat« and Meadco. — ( 3 ) Canada and the United States. 


As regards North America threshing results for winter wheat in the United States 
are better than forecast last month ; the production estimate published by the Govern- 
ment at the beginning of August is 36 million centals (62 million bushels) above that of 
July. On the other hand crop forecasts for spring cereals are further diminished in the 
United States and remain almost the same m Canada. Total production of wheat in 
North America in 1931, on the basis of crop condition on i August as shown in the fol- 
lowing table, is estimated to be 79 million centals {132 million bushels) less than in 1930 
and 74 million (123 million) less than the average for 1925-29. 


Production in Asia, 


Crops 

1931 

X 930 1929 ! 

1928 

1927 1 

I 

1026 ; 

1925 



(million centals) 





Wheat (3 countries) . 

231 

258 316 , 

198 

224 

218 

223 

Barley (2 countries) . 

55 

54 . 

56 

57 1 

00 1 

1 

63 



(million bushels) 





Wheat (3 countries) . . 

386 1 

429 , 360 . 

330 

373 

S63 ! 

871 

Barlf^ (2 countries) . , 

, i 114 ; 

112 ^ 118 

lie 

118 1 

! 1 

125 1 

182 


The data relating to production in Asia have imdergone only slight modification 
and production, though inferior to that of last year, may accordingly be considered as 
eqmvateit to a good average. 
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Production in North Africa. 


Crops 

193 X 

1930 

1 1929 1 

1928 

1927 

1926 

1925 




(million centals) 





Wheat (4 countries) . . 
Barley (4 countries) . . 

43 

40 

38 

39 

i *6 . 

i « : 

43 

48 

37 

38 

37 

34 

44 

48 

6 

Oats (3 countries) . . . 

1 


, ' 1 

(million bushels) 


•± 

1 ^ 


Wheat (4 countries) . . 

i 71 1 

64 

1 77 

72 ! 

61 i 

^ 62 

1 73 

Barley (4 countries) , , 

1 83 1 

82 

1 99 

101 i 

80 

70 

101 

Oats (3 countries) . . . 

u i 

21 

1 22 1 

! 

19 j 

1 

14 1 

12 : 

! 20 


For North Africa the provisional estimates have, on the other hand, been subjected 
to fairly considerable modifications, due to the ascertainment, as threshing proceeded, 
of severe losses in AJgeria owing to the drought and heat during the ripening period. In 
compensation for these losses there has, however, been a good production in Morocco 
and Tunisia so that, on the whole, North Africa has had a better crop than last year 
Assembling all the data known to date regarding cereal production in the northern 
hemisphere the following totals are obtained, relating for wheat to roughly four-fifths 
of the total for that hemisphere, excluding the US S. R., and for rye, barley and 
oats to two-thirds,. 


Totals at present known for the production of cereals in the Northern Hemisphere. 


Crops 

1931 

1930 1 

1929 

1928 j 

1927 

1926 

1925 



(million centals) 




Wheat (34 countries) . 

1,384 

1,489 - 

1,336 

1,570 

1,462 

1,375 , 

1,314 

Rye (15 countries). . . 

288 j 

300 1 

304 

308 

274 

257 1 

303 

BMley (23 countries). . 

449 , 

549 I 

546 

560 

462 

432 ; 

461 

Oats (17 countries). . . 

734 

830 : 

796 

897 

782 

797 

858 



' (million bushels). 




Wheat (34 countries). . 

2,306 ' 

2,482 : 

2,225 

2,617 j 

2,436 i 

2,292 ' 

2,190 

Rye {15 countries) . . . 

478 ! 

536 : 

542 

550 1 

490 

459 

541 

Barley (23 countries). . 

935 1 

1,144 1 

1,138 

1,167 , 

963 

899 

939 

Oats (17 countries). . . 

2,293 1 

2,594 ; 

2,486 

2,803 ! 

1 

2,444 

2.490 

2,081 


These totals do not as yet give a definite idea of this year's crop results in the 
northern hemisphere, not only because several large producing coimtties are not in- 
cluded, but also owing to the fact that a proportion of the estimates are provisional 
and subject to variation. On the basis of the iaformation in our possession it may, 
however, be stated that total production in the northern hemisphere will be rather 
smaller than that of last year for all cereals. 

Regarding the southern hemisphere the information available to date indicate^ 
that there will be a considerable reduction in the area devoted to cereals and that the 
output will, owing to the not entirely favourable course of the weather, be very much 
lower than last year.. ' ’ 

The general market situation has been Influenced so far not so much by the fore- ; 
casts of a rather smaller production as by the existence of heavy stocks, especially o£ 
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wheat. Recent estimates of these stocks allow the quantity of old crop existing in 
the four great wheat exporting countries at the opening of the season to be estimated 
fairly closely ; to these have been added the quantities afloat at the same date. Stocks 
in the United States as estimated on i July have been carried forward to August, the 
quantity exported in J uly being subtracted ; to ensure comparability some modifications 
based on approximate calculations have also been made to the data for the ^^ears pre- 
vious to 1930 For Argentina and Australia the data refer to the quantities exportable 
on I August 


Stocks of wheat on i August [including flour expressed in terms of gram) 



19:36 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 

1931 


Million centals 






United States . . . 

57 

76 

84 

157 

178 

204 

Canada 

24 

34 

55 

77 

77 

84 

Argentina 

-29 

30 

41 

61 

21 

3 b 

Australia 

7 

17 

16 

17 

24 

20 

Quantity afloat , . 

23 

28 

27 

22 

24 

23 


Totals . . . 140 

Million bushels 

185 

228 

834 

324 

367 

United States (i) 

96 

127 

140 

261 

297 

340 

Canada (2) . . . . 

40 

56 

91 

127 

12S 

139 

Argentina 

48 

49 

68 

102 

3<3 

60 

Australia 

12 

28 

27 

2Q 

39 

33 

Quantity afloat . . 

39 

46 

45 

37 

39 

38 


Totals . . . 235 

306 

371 

556 

539 

610 


Total stocks on i August are thus very large in comparison with those at the same 
date in the two preceding years, which represented the maxima till then attained. It 
must however, be remembered that stocks existing in importing countries, though we 
have not even approximate estimates of their magnitude, seem to have been reduced this 
year to minimum proportions and that it should not, therefore, be ver}" far from the 
truth to assume that world wheat stocks at the beginning of the 1931-32 season are not 
very different from those existing at the beginning of each of the two preceding 35^ears. 

When account is taken of the smaller world production this year it may be 
expected that a fairly considerable reduction in these stocks should occur in the season 
just begun. 


Germany : July weather was dry, then rainy and again dry and was in general 
favourable to development. However, toward the middle of the month violent stomivS 
hindered field work in^some places and were prejudicial to crop prospects, especially as 
regards quality, owing to the damage caused by laying. 


(r) Induthng domestic wheat in store in Canada. 
(2) indtiding domestic wheat in store in XT, S. A. 
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The area cultivated to spelt is estimated at 272,000 acres against 293,000 in 1930 and 
301,000, the average for 1925-29 ; percentages 92 6 and 90.3. Production is reckoned at 
3,214,000 centals against 3,048,000 and 3,262,000 ; 105 5 % and 98.5 %. 

Austria ; Up to mid- July weather on the lowlands of the north and east was w^arm 
with frequent dry winds which accentuated the effects of the drought. At the end of the ; 
month more plentiful rains fell and temperature was lowered 

Cereals have matured very rapidly and almost at the same time throughout the low- 
lands, harvesting being thus hastened. Winter wheat has headed normally but the 
grain often leaves much to be desired owing to its premature ripening. Unit yields 
will also be lower because of the rather thin sowings. Winter rye has ripened prematurely I 
only on permeable lands in the lowlands ; the quantity of straw is very small. Winter 
barley has generally a satisfactory grain ; early varieties have matured fairly satisfac- ' 
torily despite the exceptional rapidity^ with which the process has occurred. Straw of 
spring barley and oats is extremely short 

Belgium : The beginning of July was fine and frequent rain storms favoured growdh , 
though they hindered the bringing in of the last hay, and on the whole the weather 
was favourable to agriculture. Winter barley was brought in and threshing was begun ; 
the grain is good and yield normal. Rye has been cut in large part : yield varies much 
according to the greater or less density of the stand but is satisfactory on the whole. I 
Harvesting of early wheat and oats was begun ; for wheat the crop will be almost normal, 
while for oats a yield below the average is expected. Harvesting is generally easy, the , 
gram being laid only slightly or not at all 1 

Bulgaria : In the latter half of July abundant rains fell. Harvesting was completed i 
and threshing is in full swing. I 

Denmark : Owing to the heavy rains cereals, especially barley in J utland, were often | 
laid. If, however, weather remains dry a normal production may still be hoped for. I 
Oats appear to have supported the downpours relatively well. 

Estonia : The first half of July was more favourable than usual to development. 
Spring crops had therefore, a more favourable appearance than last year. Condition 
of winter crops was, on the other hand, worse than had been expected after the melting 
of the vsnow. Crop condition of ryo. is a little below the ten-year average, though that 
of barley, of oats and of mixed grain is equal to or above the average. 

Irish Free State : From the beginning of the second week of July rain was general in 
ail districts and temperatures were rather low for the season. Crops have, however, 
generally made satisfactory growth and, except on wet and cold soils, promise good yields 
of straw and grain. 

Finland : Area cultivated to mixed grain in 1931 is estimated at 23,500 acres’^§|p^ ’ 
30,900 in 1930. Percentage 76.0. Production is expected to be 272,000 centals 
bushels), against 379,000 (654,000) in 1929, Percentage 7X.8. ,, 

France : July was exceptionally rainy over the greater part of the 
dry in the south. In the latter area harvesting was completed by of 
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Area and Crop Condition. 


ARE^k Sown § 
Average I a 


1034-25 

j r03o 31 1 iQzy-SC , 


% 1930-31 


Crop condition (f) 


1928-29 19 ^ 9 - 30 1 Aver 


1-VIII-1931 


Germany. 


Belgium , 
Bulgaria 
•Denmark 
Spain . . , 
♦Bstonia . . 
Binland 
France . 


♦Scotland . 
Hungary . 
Italy . . . 
♦lyatvia. , . 
lyithuania . 
Luxemburg 
Malta , . . 
Netherlands 
Poland . . 

Rumania . , 
♦Sweden . . 


Chechoslovakia 


ir.s.^ 

Canada (4) . 

United Sta- f te) 
tea (4) \ s) 

Mexico 

Total America . . 

India ..... 

Jai^ 

Syria and Lebanon 
Total Asia . . . 

Algeria ..... 
Cyrenaica .... 

♦Rjynt . , . 

Ft. Morocco , . . 
♦ITripoIitania . . . 
Tunis ... 

Total Africa . , 

Argentine (5). , , 

C]iili{5} 


Thousand acres 


r-VII'i 93 i 


i-VIiX -1930 


Grand Tottls .{^| 


iw) 

4,652 

3,997 

3,705 

116.4 

1 s) 

703 

405 

370 

173.6 

( u/J 

486 

486 

475 

100.0 

[*s) 


22 

29 

. . . 

.it>) 

389 

412 

388 

94.6 


2,869 

3,006 

2,662 

95.5 


• . . 

249 

247 



10,872 

10,531 

10,743 

103.2 

• . 

... 

90 

66 

... 


47 

51 

43 

92 7 


12.494 

12,990 

13,128 

96.2 

les . 

1,197 

1,346 

1,491 

88.9 



54 

66 



4,13B 

4,187 

3,821 

* 98.5 


12,029 

11,896 

12,156 

101,1 



- 1791 

139 


.to) 

' ‘ 410 

362 

225 

113.3 


25 

' 26 

so; 

100.0 


10' 

9 ! 


104.8 


i 101 1 

1421 

135 

134.4 

.w) 

3,844 

3,714 

3,099 

103.6 

( 

! 6,342 

6,873 

7,054 

92.3 

{ S) : 

686 

679 

692 

101.1 



646 

488 


h \ i 

i *179 

; 182 

171 

’ 98.4 

H i 

1 1,904 

! 1,911 

1,769 

99.7 

■\s) 

1 74 

64 

! 

115.6 

. w) 

5.239 

1 5,212 

4,546 

100,6 


68,775 

i 68,480 

66,810\ 

100.4 


fl) I 6 ) i c) I a} I b) 


— I — 2.6 

3.0 — 2 7 


145 — — 

-- - I 97 


— — 145 I — 
(I) 98 — I 100 

— (2)99(2)115' — 
/) — e)t) \ — 


— ! 95 — 1 100 


3.2 — — 

2.8 — I — 

- (2)711 — 


— ! — 80 120 — 

3l| - -- 3.9, — 

_29j — ~ 2.0! - 

— ( 2 ) 70 — ( 2 ) 721 — 


— j 98 — 1100 I — 

— i 33 — I 30 ~ 

3.0 — 2.9 — — 

— , - i ~ - 




Austria . . 

Belgium . 
Bulgaria, . 
♦Denmark. . 
Spain , . , 
il^tonla , . 
Finland . . 
France . . 
Himgaiy. . 
Italy/ . . . 
Latvia . . 
Lithuania . 
Luxemburg 


10,610, 11,463 

179 179 

886 , 886 

... 1 41 

663i 574 

622> 657 

... 1 369 

1,644 1,446 


1,746 1,906 

1 1,630 1,611 

j 296; 302 

... 660 
\w) 1,186, ») 074 

I 221 22 


92.9! ... 
86.9 ... I 

99.3 2.8 

2.8 

97.3 ... 

129.6 146 

*91.6 ... 
103.2 -- 
98.0! e)f) 

88.6 — 
93.a — 
96.6 — 


129.9! 2.41 


146 1 — — 140 

— ! — ( 1 ) 96 101 

— ’—(«) 94 124 

— ! /) — 


60 — — 

2.4 -- — 

— 2.6 — 


60 160 

2.6 8.8 
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Area Sown § 

























Average 















% 1930-31 










CowraiEs 

1930-31 

1929-30 

1924-25 

to 


























1928-29 

1929-30 

Aver. 


I- 

VII-IQ3I 

i-VIlI- 10.^0 


Thousand acres 

= 100 

=t 100 

j 















a) 

b) 

C) 

a) 

b) 

c) 

») 

b) 


Ketherlaiids . . . 

444 

476 

489 

93.3 

90.8 

— 



( 2 ) 65 


— 

(3) 65 

— 

__ 

( 2)68 

Poland . . . .tt>) 

14.m 

14,600 

13,938 

97.4) 

1013 




8.1 

— 

— 

3.7 

— 

— 

... 

938i 

968 

720 

97.0 

130.4 





— 

■ — 

- — 

— 

— 

Switzerland , . . 

46 

60 

49 

91.7 

93.6 


— 

92 


— 

98 

— 

— 

88 

Czechoslovakia. . 

2,493 

2,699 

2,536 

96.9 

98.4 

— 

— 

8.6 

— 

— 

8.2 

2.5 

■ — 

— 

Yugoslavia . . w) 

506 

519 

440 

97.2 

114.7 

d) 


— 

d) 

— 

— 

d) 

— 


Total Europe . , . 

38,692 

40,054 

39,478 

9€J 

97.8 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

■— 

— 

0.S.S.B.. . . {"> 

69,191 

896 

71,167 

1,075 

67,004 

1,374 

97.2 

83.3 

103.3 

65.2 

— 

“ 

— 

— 

z 


z 

z 

z 

Canada ( 4 ) . . 

758 

292 

1,091 

357 

591 

203 

69.5 

81B 

128.2 

143.8 

— 


57 

z 

— 

z 

— 

z 

$7 

United States ( 4 ) . 

3,294 

3,625 

3,601 

93.4 

91.5 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

68.2 

— 

— 

‘ — 

Total America . . 

4,344 

4,973 

4,395 

87A 

98.9 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Argentine <7) . • 

\253 

1,322 

901 

94.8 

139.0 

— 

— 

— 


— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Chili (r) 

7 

8 

7 

88.7 

95.2 

— 

— 

— 


— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

<3rau(l Total . 

44,196 

46,357 

44,781 

95.3 

98.7 


— 

— 



— 



— » 


114,283 

118,589 

113,159 

96.4 

101.0 

— 

— 

— 

— 

' 

— 

— 


— 

Barley 















Germany . .j 

661 

486 

409 

115.6 

137.1 




2.7 

— . 

— 

2.7 



3,440 

3,267 

3,287 

106.3 

104.6 




2,6 

— 

— - 

— 

3.0 

— 

Austria • • 

18 

18 

24 

99.6 

76.0 

2.8 

— 

— 

2.6 

— 

— 

2.3 

— 

— 

411 

411 

346 

100.0 

118.8 

— 

8.0 


2.9 

— 


2.9 

— 

. — 

Belgium 

70 

84 

77 

83.2 

91.3 




— 

f) 

— 

— 


— 

Bulgaria. .... 

652 

692 

562 

94.2 

116.1 

145 

— 


146 

— 

— 

146 

— 


♦Denmark .... 

. - • 

928 

826 



— 

— 

97 

— 

— 

(i)9S 

— 

100 

— 

Spain 

4,465 

4,390 

4,284 

101,7 

104.7 

— 

— 

— 


— 

— 

— 

— 


♦^thonie .... 

276 

285 

... 


— 

(3)100 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

97 

Irish Free State . 

115 

116 

131 

99.0 

87.9 

— . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— • 

— 

— 


Finland ..... 

276 

272 

271 

101.4 

101.7 

— 

/) 

— 


f) 


— 

f) 

— 

France 

1,965 

1,799 

1,739 

108.6 

112 4 

— 


— 

— 


— 

— 



BngL and Wales . 

1,029 

1,020 

107 

1,164 

100.9 

88.4 


— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

♦Scotland .... 

121 



— 

100 

— 

— 

100 

— 


100 

— 

Hungaty .... 

i,186 

1,131 

1^054 

104^1 

112,5 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

3.1 

— 


— 

Italy 

540 

683 

577 

92,6j 

98.5 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


— 

— 


♦I<atvia 


437 

436 



— 1 

100 

— 

— 

1 

' — i 


— 


•Lithuania .... 


629 

494 



3.6 

— 

— 

3.5 


— I 

— 

1 3.0 


Bnxemburg . . . 

9 

7 

8 

116.1 

V 0 I .9 

2.4, 

— , 

— 

2,4 

1 — 

— 

2.6 

— 


Malta ( 6 ) 

i 7 

7l 

6 

101.4 

106J) 

— 

— ■ 

— - 

— - 

— 

— 


1 . — , 


Netherlands . . . 

70 

76j 

71 

92.8 

99.3 

— 1 

(*) 71 

— 

— 

(3)72 

— 

— 

(3)69 



Poland. . - .j^j 

143 

142 

174 

100.7 

; 82.4 




— 

— 

— 

84 




2,908 

2,827 


1 * • • 




3.2 


— ■ 

— r 

— , 

2.9 

Rumania .... 

’ 4,424 

4,881 

4,360 

* 90.6 

i 101.6 




e) 

— 

. — 

— 


— 

Switzerland . , , i 

18 

161 

16 

! 109,1 : 

t 110.1 

— 

— 

’*97 


— 

98 


! 

90 

Czechoslovakia . . 

1,769 

1,6731 

1,766 

105.1 1 

j 99.6 

— 

— . 

3.1 

2.9 

— 


— 


T" 

Yugoslavia. ..«*)! 

611 

i 682 

556 

96.6, 

109.8 

d) 

— 

— 

d) 

— 


e) 

j 3.0 

, ^ 

Total Europe . . . i 

21,759 

^ 21,703\ 

20,802 

100.2 

104.2 

— 

— 

— 


— 

1 ^ 

— ' 

— 

— 

u.s.e.R. . . {fj 

1,236 

16,836 

1,080: 

17,379 

1,109 

16,494! 

lias' 
91.1 : 

106.7 

96.0 

— 

— 

— 

— 

, 

— 

j 

— 


Canada 

4,734 

6,659 

4,297 

86 . 2 I 

I 110.2 





63 



j 

65 ! 


^ ■ 


United States , . 

12,771 

12,901 

10,222 

99,0 

i 124.9 

— 

— 

35.5 

: 

— ! 

70J7, 

— 

t ^ — 

%.7 

Total America . . 

17,505 

18, m 

14M^ 

94.8 

i 120.6 

— 



— 

— 

— 

— 

> 

[ — 

Japan. ..... 

2,105 

2,110 

2,336 

99.8 

90.1 

— , 

, — . 

— 

— ; 

— ' 

■ 


■ — 

— 

Syria and Lebanon 

818 

840 

706 

97.4 

116.9 

, — * 

— 

— 

'i 

— i 

1 ^ 

' ^ 



Total Asia ..... 

3,923 

2,950 

3,042 

99.1 

96,1 

, ^ 



' .-r‘ 1 


; , 


: 


Algeria ..... 

8,199 

3,660 

3,446 

87.6 

92.8 




70 

i 

'-r*- 

[ SO ' 

-t- 

1 J ^ i 


Cyrenaica .... 

82 

127 

183 

64.6 

61.3 

— 

— 

— 

— j 

' 


^ ; 



♦Egypt. ..... 

. . . 

846 

SOS 


. , . 

i — . 


; 

105 i 

— , ■ 





Fr. Morocco . , . 

8,128 

3,207 

3.028 

■ ’ 97.6 

103,3 




— 

-.t.- 1 

' — > 

" - 

s 


♦Trix)olitania . . . 

371 

247 

— 

160,0 

— 

: — 


.r-.. 


1 

— 


— ' 


Tunis ...... 

1,087 

1,202 

1,243 

90,4 

87.5 

i ; 

— 

~^v 

— ’ 

^ ; 

^ * 


■ 


Total Afnca . . , 

7,m 

8,m 

7M9 

91A 

96.5 

; - 

— 

— 

— , 

; 




! 

Argentine (s). . - 

1,490 

1,411 

1,171 

106,6 

127.2 

i 









«rwia Tote! . j*J 


52,710 

47,443 

974 

107.8 

; 

r.-- 

— 

— 

' — ! 


^ : 

; 


68,^44 

7I,ISS 

05,106 

96.9 


i _ 



' ■ — ‘ ' 



r— ’ : 


— 


• — Ingl. 8 St. 
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Area Sown (§) 

1 






Countries 

1930-31 

1929-30 

Averse 

1924.25 

% 1930 - 3 ’ 1 










1928-29 

1929-30 

Aver, j 

T.VTTT-iq?t 

I-VIT-I 0 «r 

I-VHI-IQ40 


Thousand acres 

=> 100 

*=« 100 










OATS 

Germany . . . 

8,309 

8,499 

8,645 

97.8 

96.1 

a) 

6 ) 


a) 

2.7 

f) 


a) 


c) 

S3 

♦Austria 

. . . 

772 

757 



— 

— 

' 3.1 

— 

3.0 

— , 


— 

3.1 

♦Belgium. .... 


674 

678 





. . , 

— 

/) 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Bulgaria .... 

326 

346 

338 

94.5 

96.6 

140 

— 

— 

140 

— 

— 

160 

— 

— 

♦Demuark .... 

. . . 

958 

1,028 

, . . 


— 


98 

— • 

— 

(1)98 

102 


— 

♦Efethonie . . 


368 

357 



(2)107 

— 

— 

— 

— 


— 

— 

— 

Spain 

i,693 

1,840 

1,876 

92.1 

90.3 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Firsh Free State . 

628 

644 

656 

97.6 

96.8 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Finland 

1,149 

1,137 

1,110 

101.1 

103.5 

— 

/) 

— 

— 

/) 

— 




— 

France 

8,632 

8,634 

8,623 

100.6 

101.1 

— 


— 


— 

— 

— . 

Engl, and Woles , 

1,662 

1,778 

1,820 

92.9 

90.8 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 



— 

— 

♦Scotland .... 

. . . 

862 

906 

100.7 


— 

— 

96 

— 

— 

95 


100 



Hungary .... 

612 

608 

687 

89,1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

3.9 

— 





Italy 

1,233 

1,262 

790 

1,243 

97.7 

99.2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 



— 

•Tatvia .... 


740 



— 

— 

90 

— 

— 

— 







♦Eitbuania .... 

. . . 

855 

828 

. . . 


3.7 

— 

— 

3.6 

— 

— 

3.3 




rtixembuig. . . . 

70 

70 

72 

100.0 

67.6, 

2.4 

— 

— 

2.8 

— 

— 

2.4 





Netherlands . . . 

366 

370 

377 

99.0 

67.1 

2^71 

— 

— 

( 2 ) 71 

— 

— 


12 ) 68 



♦Poland 

. • . 

6,404 

5,007 






Sri 

— 

— 




2.6 

Rumania .... 

2,230 

2,686 

2,806 

sko 

79 . 5 ! 

— 





«> 




__ 

— 


Switzerland . . . 

45 

48 

60 

93.9 

60.6 

— 

100 




— 

96 





88 

Czechoslovakia. . 

2,116 

2,049 

2,078 

103.3 

101.9 

— 

3.0 



— 

8.1 

— 

— 

3.6 

Total Europe . . . 

29,061 

29,970 

30,380 

97.0 

95.7 


— 


— 

— 

— 

— 



IJ. S. S. R. . . . 

42,497 

44.242 

41.419 

96.1 

102.6 


t 

— 

— 

— 

— ! 

— 



Canada i 

13,336 

13,269 

I 12331 

100.6 

i 

103.9 



71 i 



74 



I 

92 

United Stat« . . i 

41,248 

40,125 

42,564 

102.8 

I 96.9 

1 

— ! 

— 

70,0 

80.1 

— 


78.0 

— 

1 

Total AfMfica . , 

54, m 

53, m 

j 55.385 

m .2 

9S.6 

— 

— 

— 


— 


— 

— i 


1 

Syria and I^ebanon | 

27 

28 

41 

1 

96.9 

66.8 


: — 

~ 

— 

- 

— 


-- ! 

— 

Algeria ! 

542^ 

1 688 

606 

84.9 

89.6 

1 


70 



80 

110 

i 

_ 1 


Ft. Morocco , . . 

1 78 

i 1081 

71 

70.9! 

; 102.8 


— 1 




j 



* 


Tunis ...... 

99 

124 

104 

79.6{ 

94.7 

— 

— 

— 

— 


■— 


— [ 


Total Africa . . . 

714 

865 

780 

82,3 

91,1 

— 


— 



— 

1 

__ 1 


Axg«itina{ 5 )* * . 

\ 3,484 

3,978 

3,387 

193 

87.6 

102.9 

; 

_ 

— 


__ 

— 


! 


Chili (5) • 

156' 

193j 

81.0 

80.9j 

i 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 



Total 

88,026 

88,418 

1 

90,1661 

99.6 

97.6 

i 





— 




V^OUUtl llVlrW* ■ % 

136,623 

132,679 

131,585 

1 

984; 

1 

99.2^ 

— 1 

^ i 

— 

— 

— 

— 



— 


(S) See page 43^ Tor forecast of production for the some countries. — ♦ Countries not included in the totals. 

ft) above the average. — 6) average. — c) below the average. ~ d) very good. — e) go^. — /) average. — g) bad* — 
«i) not including XT. S. S. R. — n) including XT. S. S. R. — (f) See explanation according to the various Bystems, page 435. 
^ m} Winter crops. — s) Spring crops. — (i) Towards the middle of month. — (2) Towards the middle of preceding 
mcmth. — fi) lacJuding spelt and meslln. — (4) The area for 1931 is that which it is anticipated will be harvested: 
for previous years the figures refer to the area harvested. — (5) Area sown in 1931, in 1930 on in average 1935 to 
1929 respectively. — (6) Including meslin. ^ 


in. the south-east cereals harvested early have in general given good yields and quality 
of the wheat is good, dryness perfect and specific gravity high. In the south-west, on the 
contrary, where cere^s suffered from great heat, yields of wheat vary from mediocre to 
average though quality and specific gravity remain good ; oats are distinctly mediocre* 
In other r^ions ripening and harvesting were hindered during the last two weeks of July 
by bad weather. However a spell of fine weather in the last days of the month allowed 
cutting to be renewed and threshing to become general. In a general way yi^ds of 
wheat, though very irregular, seem to be a good average ; the ears are heavy but not 
numerous. Oats, which suffered more than wheat from the vadous adverse weather 


conditions and which were often infested with weeds or laid, on the other hand benefited 
more from the rain, which enlarged the grain, and will probably give 3rields little below the 
average, especially in the case of winter oats. Yields of winter-barley appear good, those i 
of barley only average ; quality is good. Rye promises good results in the north, mediocre 
in the centre. On the whole the cereal crop seems, taldng into account the areas sown, 
to be of good average quantity in the case of wheat, above the average for barley and 
winter-barley, average for oats, and mediocre for rye. Quality of wheat and barley ap- 
pears good but the very violent storms in the first week of August, when many sheaves ; 
were stiU in the fields, considerably reduced dryness and specific gravity. It is also ( 
to be feared that the storms have had a bad effect on 3delds, especially on those of oats, j 
much of which had not yet been cut ; the damage is as yet impossible to estimate. [ 

(Mid- August vepovt ) : AlmOvSt incessantly bad weather over the greater part of the ' 
country has had a rather deleterious effect on the harvesting and bringing in of cer- i 
eals, as well as on the first threshings, which were almost everywhere delayed. South 
of the hoire yields were generally average but quality is satisfactory. In the principal . 
producing regions of the Centre, Touraine, Beauce, much wheat was still in the 
fields when the weather broke down ; yields have caused disappointment and the . 
greater part of the threshed grain is lacking in dr3mess ; in some districts oats are [ 
germinating in the stacks. In the North the harvest was carried out in very bad ^ 
conditions. ; 

This situation, which was vSteadily aggravated and persisted up to the end of the 
second decade, appreciably reduced crop expectations for wheat and oats. It is scarce- ' 
ly possible that the amount of wheat will exceed 165 million centals (276 million bushels), ' 
a figure corresponding to a total yield equal to the average for 1925-29. The season ; 
193^-32 commences with greatly reduced .stocks in the hands of growers, dealers, ! 
millers and bakers. Prices are very firm. ^ 

Great Britain and Northern Ireland : The fine weather of the last week in June and r 
the first few days of July /was followed by very unsettled conditions with an excess of f 
rain and very little sunshine and in some districts the month was one of the wettest on 
record. Temperatures were generally low for the time of year . Stormy rains caused some 
damage to the crops, which in many areas were laid. Crop condition indicates that the 
harvest will be somewhat late this year. The continued wet weather has promoted a 
plentiful growth of straw but the absence of sun has been unfavourable to the maturing 
of the grain. It appears inevitable that, even if weather should improve, the harvest will 
not come up to early anticipations. Harvesting, moreover, will be dhficult in some dis- 
tricts owing to laying. Band almost everywhere in England and Wales is reported to be 
unusually foul with weeds, with which, owing to the unfavourable conditions, it has been 
difficult to cope. Wheat in England and Wales is expected in some areas to give a 
satisfactory unit yield but on the whole will be under average, -with about 17 civt. per acres 
or four-fifths cwt. below the ten-year average ; much depends on the character of the 
soil. Barley yield in England and Wales is estimated at 15 ^ cwt. per acre, almost 
equal to the ten-year average ; in Northern Ireland the small area sown to this crop is 
in fairly good condition. Oats in England and Wales are expected to prove rather a ^ 
better crop and yield per acre will probably be about 15 % cWfc., compared 
average of 14 % cwt. ; in Northern Ireland the crop is very variable and on the : 

yieldvS are expected to be below average. ' ^ ■ V < 

• Hungary : The period from 22 July to 7 August was marked by variable, but 
most part normal, temperature and by a lack of predpitatiofL over^ the greyer ; 

the country, v . 
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Harvesting of wheat is over and threshing is nearly completed. Threshing results 
have been disappointing owing to the frequency of premature ripening. Straw is 
generally scanty. 

Yields of rye and barley are also relatively low. The oats crop is generally very 
poor quantitatively and qualitatively. Straw is scanty. 

Italy : The wheat harvest was practically over in July, except in certain mountain 
and hill areas ; threshing, which is finished only in a few provinces, indicates a high 
averse unit yield and a satisfactory total production, though one certainly below that 
of 1929. Production of other cereals is good. 


Latvia : Average temperature in July was near normal. The amount and distrib- 
ution of precipitation was also normal. In the fihst decade the weather was hot and 
dry, rather unfavourable to crops, while in the second it was very favourable. At the 
end of July there was further fine weather, warm and sunny, with little rain. 

Crop condition of spring wheat on 15 July was average in 44.3 % of correspondents' 
replies, above average in 45.8 % and below average in 9.9 %. The corresponding fig- 
ures for barley were 47.5 %, 33.0 % and 19.5 %, those for oats 41.7 %, 45.8 % and 
12.5 %. The unsatisfactory condition of cereals must be attributed chiefly to the 
drought. 

On the basis of crop condition on 15 July an estimate of total production of wheat 
was made, expressed in percentages of correspondents' replies ; it is considered good 
in 2.7 % of the replies, average in 28.4 %, under average in 37.1 % and bad in 31.8 %. 


Lithuania : July weather favoured growth. 

The rye harvest began in the second half of the month and was completed under 
good conditions. 

Luxemburg , The stormy and generally rainy weather in J uly has retarded ripening 
and consequently harvesting. 

Poland : In July temperatures were in the greater part of the country below the 
multi-annual average, but insolation and heat were sufiBldent, except in the north-wCvSt 
and, particularly; in the centre, though not soil moisture. 


Rumania . In the latter half of July harvesting was completed under fairly good con- 
ditions. On the plains threshing of wheat and barley was begun, excellent results 
being obtained. The grain crop is qualitatively superior to that of the preceding year. 
Wheat has a weight of 61-63 lb. per bushel and barley 50-52 lb. per bushel. 

Cereals in general are homogeneous and impurities are small. 

Only in Bessarabia will the crop be poor, due to the sowings having suffered from 
excessive heat, wind and drought, 

Switzerland : July was marked by very variable weather with frequent showers 
and has not been favourable to the crops. However, at the beginning of August crop 
coasdition of autumn cereals Was satisfactory, though the deflcit caused by the bad win- 
had not entirely disappeared, especially in the case of rye ; the crop, especiaUy 
In t&e latter case, is not everywhere up to expectations, due also to the bad weathct 
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diinng the harvest; wheat, which wintered better, appears satisfactory as regards 
quantity. Spring cereals are well developed, due to the moist warm weather never- 
theless, the effects of late sowing are felt on 3delds, especially in regard to straw. On 
the whole it is expected, as may be seen from the table, that the total cereal crop will 
be near the average. In respect to the average of the last ten years crop condition 
on I August was estimated as follow^s. Winter wheat gS (87 in 1930) spring wheat 
61 (90), spelt loi (91), winter jy^e 92 (87), spring rye 99 (91), mixed grain 100 (89), 
winter barley 97 (92), spring barley 98 (89), oats 100 (98). 

Production of spelt is estimated at 670,000 centals, i.o % above that of last year 
(664,000) and 8.1 % below the average for 1925-29 {729,000). The crop has been obtained 
on an area of 31,400 acres, 8.5 % below that of 1930 and 10 5 % below the average. 
The mixed grain crop, on the other hand, has been obtained on an area of 13,600 acres, 
2.6 % above 1930 and 3.2 % above the average ; it should amount to 278,000 centals 
(479,000 bushels), 14.5 % above that of last year (243,000 , 418,000) and 3 % above the 
average (270,000 ; 465,000). 

Czechoslovakia : The very hot and dry w^eather of July hastened ripening by ent 
to fourteen days. This premature ripening had in a number of districts a very dele- 
terious effect, especially on winter cereals, which had already suffered in autumn and 
spring from the lack of soil moisture. It is expected that output of winter cereals will 
be below that previously expected, especially in the case of wheat. In certain districts 
of Slovakia, wheat yields vary from 1,3 to 3 centals (2.2 to 5.2 bushels) per acre. Tak- 
ing cereals as a whole, barley shows the best yields. 

Y'ugoslavia : The generally fine suimy weather of July favoured harvesting. 

V, Ss S. B, : In July the weather was hot. Frequent but rather poor rains fell, prin- 
cipally in Northern Caucasus and in XJkraina, and smaller quantities in the western and 
central districts of the European part of the Union. In the middle and lower Volga 
basin rains were rare poor and localised. ^ 

In the first week of August there were moderate rains in Ukraina, Northern Caucasus 
and the north-east of the European territory. The hot weather hastened ripening 
by about two weeks. 

According to the Commissariat for Agriculture on 15 August harvesting of winter 
and early spring cereals took place on 153,428,000 acres, 71.4 % of the area under these 
cereals. The separate regiohs most important for cereals, have the following percent- 
ages : Crimea 99.2 ; Ukraina 98.4 ; Northern Caucasus 97,1 ; Uower Volga 96.5 ; Central 
Black -earth 91 .1 ; Middle Volga 92.8 ; Kirghizia 80.1 ; White Russia 76.5. 

According to the People's Commissariat for Food Supplies there was acquired last 
July a quantity of cereals equal to 3.4 % of the supply for the year as calculated under 
the Plan and 14.4% above that fixed for July. /Hiis quantity is 2 14 times 'Qmt 
acquired in July last year. 

Canada : In the latter part of July the drought in the Prairie Provinces was broken 
by showers in most areas, heaviest in northern Manitoba, southern, central and north" 
western Saskatchewan and central Alberta and lightest in the southwest of Manitoba and 
Sa^atchewan.and^in southern Alberta. The rains came, however, too late to benefit 
the earlier-sown crops in a large section of the drought area, though later-sown crops 
improved generally. ' 

In Sa^tchev^an many farmers were encouraged by W rains to resow with oats and 
■parley fielda Wown but earlier in Che season^ 
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In the last week of July there was a return to drought conditions, with almost 
negligible precipitation, hot winds and excessively high temperatures, which further 
reduced crop prospects over the main wheat area. In central and northern Alberta, 
however, the heat was welcome for the maturing of backward growth. The first week 
in August again brought cooler weather and some good rains, which helped to fill the 
grain, and there was a further increase in precipitation in the week ending 1 1 August. 
In the week ending 18 August warm dry weather over the Prairie Provinces helped to 
mature late crops in northern Alberta and Saskatchewan and harvesting become gen- 
eral in the following week. As a whole drought and excessive heat reduced crop condi- 
tions in July in Manitoba and Saskatchewan, while in Alberta condition was maintained. 
In the drought area it is considered that wheat on fallow will give a fair return but 
wheat on ploughed or stubbled land is thin and uneven. 

Destructive hailstorms have occurred in Alberta, grasshoppers have caused damage 
in some areas, and stem rust is general in southern-and central Manitoba and has spread 
to other areas, though damage was on 18 August still confined to late crops in the area 
named. 

The winter wheat harvest was completed in the first week of August, giving high 
3delds and good quality. Spring grain in the l^ast was very good but drought had 
reduced crop prospects in eastern Ontario and western Quebec. 


United States : Harvesting of winter wheat had been completed by 6 August under 
very good conditions throughout the winter wheat states and threshing had been almost 
finished. The crop is a very heavy one. 

By 19 August the harvesting and threshing of spring wheat was generally completed 
imder weather conditions fairly favourable on the whole. Much of the crop has been cut 
for feed or pastured. Though towards the end of July the crop was badly affected by the 
drought the nearly general rainfall in the south and eastern sections had by the end of 
that month improved its condition, though in the western section drought continued and 
in South Dakota damage from insect pests was reported 

A 

Syria and Lebanon : Production is reported to be very good in the Devbanese Re- 
public (no), good in the Syrian State (loo), bad in the government of lyatakia (60) Gen- 
eral condition may be said to be 100 and total production good. 

Algeria : The crop estimates published last month were made at the beginning of 
June. Since then successive onslaughts of the scirocco have greatly hastened ripening, 
causing considerable damage, wliich was very apparent after the harvest. The general 
teduction may be placed at 25 % on the previous estimate. 

This year’s crop will thus be the poorest since 1924, a year when the area was fixed 
above 3,500,000 acres for wheat and 3,200,000 for barley. That year was a very bad one 
but since then only 1926 can be compared with the present year. 

Hard wheat will give a lower yield in 1931, barley rather better, and soft wheat 
distinctly better. Though the production of soft wheat with 6,063,000 centals (3,638,000 
bushels) appears very much below that of last year 9,572,000 centals (5,743,000 bushels), 
a decrease of 36.7 % it will probably be almost equal to the five-year average, thanks to 
Mm marked expansion in area under this cereal. 

The falling off in rye cultivation is notable. 

The area cultivated to rye is scarcely half that of last ypox (44.1 %) with ?,<x>o acres 
; thirds of the average (63.7 %). Production, at 9,000 centals (i6,oao bu^rels), 

more reduced, 23.6 % from last year and 39.3 % from the mean. 
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French Morocco : There was harvested this year 8,000 centals (14,200 bushels) of 
rye on an area of 2,000 acres, a production approximating closely to that of last year but 

18.3 % below the average, and an area 13.4 % greater than the average. 

- Tunisia : The production of 8,380,000 centals (13,962,000 bushles) of wheat is com- 
posed of 6,170,000 (10,288,000) hard wheat on 1,730,000 acres (a 5deld of 3.6 centals or 
5.9 bushels per acre) and 2,200,000 (3,674,000) soft wheat on 170,000 acres (a yield of | 

21.3 centals or 12.8 bushels). ; 

Union of South Africa : The winter set in in earnest in the interior during Jxme and ! 
exceptionally heavy frosts were reported from all areas. Bxcept for local showers the | 
weather was very dry and farming received a serious set-back during June. Although ' \ 
the April and May rains encouraged the ploughing of considerable areas for the winter ; 
cereal crops planting had to be delayed on account of lack of moisture. In the Cape South- 
western districts there were also complaints of the dry condition of the land and early 1 
rains were urgently needed throughout the Union. The insufiS.cient rainfall during last - 
summer is responsible for the failing of springs and the shortage of water for irrigation in 
many areas, more particularly in the Western districts of the Cape Province, Natal and t 
in some parts of the Transvaal. \ 

In the south-eastern districts of the Orange Free State the lands from which the ; 
maize crop was harvested in June were immediately prepared for wheat. All reports 
from this area refer to considerably increased area sown to winter cereals this season. 
The crops were very promising despite the dry conditions. 

In J uly anxiety caused by the dry spell was relieved by heavy soaking rains through- ; 
out the Union, while in the eastern high-lying areas of the Cape Province heavy falls \ 
snow were reported. Conditions since the beginning of July have thus been ideal i 
for winter cereals. < 

r 

Australia. (Telegram of 14 August) * Weather has been generally very favourable 
for wheat. In New South Wales and Victoria sowings were delayed by the wet condi-. 
tions and a decrease of 30 % in the area cultivated for next season is estimated. In 
Western Australia weather was generally very favourable and the crop was looking ' 
healthy and strong. In South Australia crop condition was excellent. 


MAIZE 

According to information received by the Institute in the iGbrst half of August, crop ' 
prospects in the northern hemisphere differ greatly according to country. The inform 
mation is not, however, adequate for a sufficiently approsdmate estimate of production- 
Still, it may now be taken as certain that the United States will have a fairly abundsaEf 
crop, somewhere around the average of 1925-29, that the Uanubian Sfel^'wsdll have a 
crop on the whole considerably above that of last year, and that in the ofiter producmg 
countries production will be much below the average. ' ^ 

In the Danubian lands the crop, which began growth in April and May und^.J|^^ ^ 
celient conditions, was in June and July on several occasions seriously threats^^teyp^^ 
some areas by the drought. For the most part, however, rains fell at the critic^ 
and saved the crops, which, had fortunately gained sufficient v^our in the 
of growth. Only in Hungary, owing to the prolongation of the drought, 
appreciable losses, 

So far only two Danubian States, Bulgaria and Hungary, have publish^ “ 



Prodnction of Maize. 



Fngltsh Measures j 

American measures 


1931 

COVNTBIES 

1931 

1930 

Average 

1925 to 1929 

1931 

1930 

Average 
1925 to 1929 

1930 
** 100 

Average 
ew 100 


Thousand centals 

Thousand bushels | 

% 

0' 

/o 

Bulgaria 

BCimgaiy 

Switzerland .... 

17,575 

30,619 

6 C 

17,086 

31,021 

87 

14,713 

39,640 

84 

31,386 

54,408 

118 

30.615 

65,304 

156 

20,274 

70,618 

150 

102,9 

08.4 

76.9 

j 119.5 
77.2 
i 78.5 

United States . . . 

704,964 

531,783 

701,259 

1,654,160 

1,172,389 

1,546,016 

132.6 

i. 100.5 

French Marocco. . j 

2,178 

3,354 

2,973 

3,889 

5,990 

6,809 

64.9 

j 73.2 


for tlie present season ; according to these estimates the crop in these two countries will 
be only 48.1 million centals (85,8 million bushels), as last year, when production was 
poor, and as against 54 2 million (96,8 million) on the average of 1925-29. The decrease 
is due to Hungary. The tv^o major Danubian producers, Rumania and YugOvSiavia, 
have not yet commimioated production estimates for the current year ; nor has the latter 
published data for area sown. It may, however, be assumed, given the relative con- 
stancy of the area cultivated for maize in Yugoslavia in recent years, that there will 
not be any very great variation with respect to last year. For Rumania the ojffi.cial 
estimate of area is 7 % below the veiy high figure of 1930 ^d 4 % below the average 
lor 1925-29. However, owing to the prevalently favourable weather, unit yields in 
that country will certainly be above those of last year, when there were serious losses 
through drought, and total production should be considerably above that of 1930, which 
was 99,6 million centals (177.9 million bushels) ; private estimates raise it to about 121.3 
(2^16.5 tniilion). 

Amongst the other European countries ihe three most important producers, Italy,. 
France and Spain, have experienced very adverse weather, especially in the last 
two months. Drought has seriously damaged the maize fields in most parts of these 
countries so that their total production will be very low, especially as the Italian crop 
is expected to be very poor. 

Maize prices in July and in the first two weeks of August were extremely low. In 
the middle of August they were exactly half those quoted for the corresponding period 
last year and were more than one-third less than thovse of 1913. 


Prices of La Plata Amarillo Maize at Livcrpool-London 
(Shilliiiga i^er 480 lb.) (1). 


Months j 

1 1913 

i 

19^8 

19?9 

j 1930 

2931 

1 

(average) 

! 

1 22/8 

00 

. 

j 

30/1 J 

36/10 

24/11 


in August i 

' ^3/7 

— 

35/6 

35/6 

Hh 1 

— 

' r ^ !» ! 

23/4 1 

33/4 

34/10 

36/3 

24/9 1 


» » » 

si/io 

32/3 

35/6 

36/9 

fl6/- 

. . . 

Stad ■ » ' » , . . . 1 

32/- 1 

3^/6 

37/3 

37/- 

36/6 ; 

13/7 H 

ift » » » 

22/6 

31/r 

37/3 

38^9 

»3/9 

xs/iH 

^ ' 

22/6 

29/11 

39/8 

S9/1 

24/4 

14/3^4 


22/10 

30/- 

38/7 

36/3 

24/8 ; 

14/7 

lfe.y 

24/1 

30/7 

40/2 

S4/6 

24/10 i 

15/9 

: ' 

- 24A1 

! 29/6 

37/5 

39/- 

27/6 

18/8 

Mstrek . / 

24/7 

28,9 

40/5 

41/8 

24/7 

im 

Feinuaiy 

26/- 

29/4 1 

40/6 

42/10 

ESA 

16/4 

January . . . , ‘ ■ i 

24/3 

j 

29/10 1 

87/3 

41/7 

26/4 

.14/8 


quotations. 
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Albania : The crop appears to be compronised and the Government has abolished 
the import duty. 

Austria : At the end of July the crop was developing fairly well. On the stony 
lands of the Vienna basin and in the north of the Burgenland the plants were low. Head- 
ing is satisfactory, 

Bulgaria : In the latter half of July rains greatly assisted development. 

France : The crops have suffered greatly from drought in the southwest, where 
the harvest seems to be in danger In the other regions appearance is good. On the 
whole only a low average can be relied on 

Hungary Owing to the drought ear and grain formation is defective. Sterility 
is frequent. 

Italy • The crop has suffered from the drought and will be a poor one. 

Rumania : The rains in the last days of July improved crop condition, which had 
great 1 }^ fallen in Bessarabia and northw’estem Transylvania. 

Switzerland : July, though rainy and changeable, did not change the condition of 
the crop, which remains good and still gives promise of production almost equal (99 %) 
to the average of the last ten years. 


Yugoslavia : Hot sunn^" weather prevailed in July. Rains of brief duration but « 
abundant in amount fell in the first week of the month and were very favourable. \ 
The strong heat in the two following weeks, however, had a very adverse effect on crop 
condition and appearance of the crop was considerably improved only by the rains in 
the last week of the month. 




Chile : Production in 1930-31 is estimated at 1,516,000 centals (2,707,000 bushels) 
against 1,314,000 {2,346,000) in 1929-30 and 1,087,000 {1,940,000) in the preceding quin- 
quennium ; percentages 115.4 and 139.5. 

United States : Rainfall in the Com Belt at the critical period of growth in the latter 
part of July was only partial and serious damage was caused in the north-western states 
by the lack of rain, especially as subsoil moistrue was very deficient owing to the long- 
continued deficiency in precipitation. On 19 August, however, it was reported that 
crop condition was fairly satisfactory. - ' 

The increase in acreage this year has been quite general over the country^ 
conditions having been favourable and labour plentiful. The increase was 
marked in the South Central States, due to the reduction in cotton area, 
em States, where there has for several years been an upward \ ^ , 

Indo-China : The crop has sjuffered from the drought. In eatfy ' 

are poorly developed. In Anjiam winter varieties have given good yields in the tiosA 


♦* — Insk 8 5 /. 
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M aize. 


Area 


Crop Condition (t) 


jAverage | % ^ 93 ^ 


CCONTRIES 

' 1931 i 1930 1925 

; 1 1 to 1929 

Thousand acres 

1930 ' 

=6 100 

-- ' 

Aver j 
~ 100 

1 -VUI -1931 

i-vn -1931 

1 -VHI -1930 


1 1 

1 




a) 

b) 

C) 


b) 

0 

«) 

b) 

0 

Austria 

... 

143* 

146 



2 . 5 ' 

J 



23 




2.6 



Bulgana 

1,705 

1,6S9 

1,671 

101.0 

102.0 

120 ' 

— i 

— 

120 

— 

— 

140 

— - 

— 

Hungary . 

1 2, 7351 

2,657 

2,683 

102.9 

102 . 0 ' 

— 1 

3.0 

— 

— 

— 


— 

— 

3 

Italy ( 1 } 

! 3,429j 

3,488 

3,541 

98.3 

96.8: 

— 1 

— ! 

— 

— 

— 


— 

— 

— , 

Rumania 

10,178 

10,939 

10,606 

93.0' 

96.0; 

— 1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Switzerland . . . 

3 ' 

3 

3 

76.9 

76.4 

— ' 

— 

99 

— 

— 

99 

— 

100 

, — 

Czechoslovakia . . 

1 36S 

364 

344 

101.2' 

107.0, 

— 

— ! 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

U.S.S.R 

i 9,742j 

9,6821 

8,399 

100.6 

1160, 


- i 


- 

— 

- 

— 

- 

- 



1641 

161 ' 

174 

: 101.9 

941 

1 


• 1 



— 

99 

— 



99 

United States. . . 

, 105,667: 

101,413 

99,570 

1 104.1 

106,0 

; __ 

— 

76.3 

83,7 1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

62.1 

Sme et I,iban . . 

i 40 

35 

31 

114 3 

125 6 

; — , 

— . 

~ 

— 

100 

- 


— 

— 

Algeria 

201 

21 ’ 

25 

97 . 5 ! 

S2.7. 

1 1 

f) ; 

: 

— 

0 








French Morocco . . 

1 862j 

649 ; 

1 

561 

132.9| 

153.8 

1 







1 



(t) For the explanation of signs and figures indicating crop condition see cereals table and note page 435. — 
(i) “Maggengo”. 


and extreme soutB, average the centre and poor in the vsouth central. In Cambodia 
tbe hajr\'est varies greatly ; on the whole it is deficient. In Laos sowings have been 
retarded in the lowd^ing areas. The Indo-Chinese crop of the first half-year is conse- 
quently below the average. 


French West Africa : In ^Mauritania about 148,000 acres of large and small millet 
are cultivated and production has been estimated at between 1,058,000 and 1,102,000 
centals (i,8qo,ooo and 1,968,000 bushels). 

In French Guinea exceptionally large flights of locusts devastated the crop at the 
end of February and in the first days of March. 

E^ypi : Weather conditions in July were favourable to growth and maturity of 
Sefi millet- Some areas in Misia, Assiut and Girga provinces were slightly infested by 
stem-borer but tio appreciable damage occurred. Heading was general in all areas. 
E)arly-sowa crops were maturing. Harvesting was expected to start during the first 
half of August. The crop is satisfactory. Cultivation of nili maize was progressing fav- 
ourably in July, Germination and growth are good, 

I On I August crop condition of nili was 100. 

^ French Morocco : Like all the spring crops maize suffered from the drought and, 
despite the extension of area, the crop is very poor. 

Reunion : Production this year is considerably reduced, though part of tbe harvest 
had already been made when the hurricane Came in March. The damage seems to 
be over 30 %, so that production this year may be estimated at 26,000-129,000 ijentals 
447,000-51,000 bushels). 
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Southevn Rhodesia : Though here and there farms specially favoured with suffi- 
cient rains were^ expected to produce more than the average crop, the prolonged drought 
is most districts from about mid-January to mid-April, during the planting and grow- 
ing periods, rendered it unlikely tliat normal yields would be obtained generally. 

The maize area has given way greatly in 1930-31 to cotton, tobacco and grotindnuts. 

Production in 1930-31 is estimated at 2,600,000 centals (4,640,000 bushels) from an 
area of 273,300 acres. The percentage decrease in production from that of 1930 is 32 
and that in area 14 ; the decrease from average production in the five years ending 1928- 
29 is 10 %, while area was identical with the average. 

Union of South Africa : Threshing made rapid progress in Jmie. 


RICE 

Bulgaria : In the second half of July weather was rainy. Crop condition on i Aug- 
ust was no, as on i July, against 100 on i August 1930. 

Italy : At the end of July vegetative development was moderate. 

The final estimate for area cultivated this year is 317,000 acres, against 360,700 
in 1930 and 349,000 on the average of the five years ending 1929, the percentages with 
respect to the latter figures being 87 9 and 90.9, 

United States . Total area under rice in 1931 is estimated at 958,000 acres, a decrease 
of o.i % on that of 1930 and an increase of 0.8 % on the mean of X925-29. Area is 
smaller in Arkansas and l,ouisiana but larger in Texas and California. Production is 
estimated at 40.2 million bushels (18.1 million centals), a decrease of 2.7 % on last year 
and of 1.7 % on the mean for 1925-29. This year’s unit jdelds are thus expected to be 
relatively low. Irrigation water has been comparatively scarce in Louisiana and Texas 
and there is a considerable amount of salt in the water supply in the former State 
east of the Mormantau River. In California the crop had begun to head in the latter 
half of July. 

Korea : Area under cultivation in 1931-32 is estimated at 3,963,000 acres against 
3,970,000 in 1930-31 and 3,885,000, the average of the five years ending 1929-30. Per- 
centages 99.8 and 102.0. 

Formosa : The crop of the first half-year is estimated at 14,305,000 centals (31,789,090 
bushels) against 13,893,000 {30,872,000) in 1930-31 and 12,208,000 (27,128,000), the aver- 
age of tlie five years ending 1929-30. 

India : In Bengal transplanting of winter paddy has been carried out satisfactorily, 
except in the west, where rain has been insufficient, and harv^tihg of autumn padd^ 
continued in July. Transplanting continued in Bombay, while, in the Centra^ 
inces it was reported at the beginning of August that heayy .rains 
needed for transplanting. 

Indo-CUna : The first crop has oh the whole .sugered from drought. Ih 
the non-irrigated upland have a mediocre erop, hut, the lowland or ^ 

are in very good condition ; as transplantings, carried out very late, eventually 
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a normal area to be sown, the first crop will probably be average or a little above the 
average. In Annam the crops have suffered further from drought ; in North Annam 
a number of fields will have only a mediocre crop ; in Central Annam early varieties 
have given fairly satisfactory’ yields, up to 15 centals (34 bushels) per acre, but rice of 
the third, fourth and fifth months will have poor ydelds ; in the South-Centre, low- 
land rice being predominant, the production of early varieties is very good on the whole ; 
in South Annam yields have varied from about 9 to ii centals (20 to 24 bushels) per 
acre. In Cambodia dry’-season rice has been harvested only in moister localities. 

On the whole, the first crop in Indo-China appears, therefore, to be under the average. 

The season is a bad one, Movement of the crop has been slowed down and in Tonkin 
and Cochin-China superabundant stocks exist. The agricultural associations have re- 
quested the Government to promulgate measures for the purpose of reviving export. 
Prices are very’ low, especially’ in Tonkin. 

Japan : Toward the middle of June w’eather w’as unfavourable, with low temper- 
atures and lack of fine day’s, but at the end of the month changed for the bet- 
ter. Transplanting w’as hindered for from a few day’s to two weeks in the districts of 
Hokkaido, Johohu, Hokurtku, Kwanto and Josan. Owing to the bad market situation 
the amount of commercial fertilisers used decreased by 20 % from that used last 
year : the use of natural fertilisers, however, increased 

Weather in June was favourable. Crop condition on i July was good, against 
average on i July’ 1930. 

Weather in July’ w’as unfavourable. Crop condition on i August was bad against 
good on I August 1930. 

Egypt : Weather conditions in July were favourable to cultivation, germination and 
growth. Water is in adequate even in the authorized regions. The crop is being watered 
by means of artesian wells where these are to be found. Some cultivators were obliged 
to water their crop with drainage water. It was noticed that some areas were still 
being sown up to the middle of the month. Watering, transplantiug and weeding were 
progressing. Areas that have been wintered at the proper time are in satisfactory’ con- 
dition, but areas which have been inadequately watered are below the average. 

POTATOES 

On the basis of information that has reached the Institute and taking into account 
the relatiye stability of the area under potatoes in Europe (about 26 million acres, exclud- 
ing the U. S. S. R.) it may’ be assumed that there have been no material changes this year 
in the area under the crop. 

As regards crop progress it may be observed that owing io the very changeable wea- 
ther in the northern hemisphere in the last few months, characterised now by excessive 
rains and lack of warmth, now by intense drought accompanied by marked rises in temp- 
erature, the crop has, in general, been able to continue regular development thanks only 
to its exceptional powers of resistance. The inclement weather will certainly not fail to 
he refiected, however, in the quality of the tubers and in yields. In fact, in several re- 
gions (France, Belgium, the Irish Free State, Great Etitain and Northern Ireland, Swit- 
zerland) disease has already been reported while in others (Italy, Htmgary, Austria) 
the yields are expected to be very poor and the tubers small, * 

Thus, given the great diversity in the weather and in consequence, the great diver- 
' »ity in crop condition, total European production is not likely to be far removed from the 
average. 
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Potatoes. 


Countries 

1931 

1930 

Area 

Average 

1925 

to 1939 

1 

% 193 X 

Crop CoNi>rnoN (f) 

1930 

Aver. ! 

“ XOO| 

1 -VIII -1931 

I-VII-I 93 I 

I-VIII-I 930 

1,000 acres 

=B 100 






' 

I 

1 

«) 

b) 

c) 


5) 

«) 


b) 

d 

Germany . . j 

s) 

i) 

698 

684 

6,346 

(1) 694 

6,406 

102.3 

100.6 

2.7 

2.5 


— 

2.6 

2.6 

— 


2.8 


3.2 

Austria • • • | 

s) 

i) 


59 

407 

46 

406 



2.7 

24 

— 

, 

2.6 

2.4 

— 

— 

2.8 

2.6 

z 


Belgium .... 



402 

408 






— 

— 

— 


— 

— 

Bulgana. . . . 


32 

35 

26 

*9^9 

*12*2.3 

1^* 

- 

— 

150 

— 

— 

150 

— . 

— 

Denmark . . . 



167 

173 



1 

— 


94 

— 

— 

(3)94 

101 

— ^ 

— 

Estonia .... 



168 

166 


- - 1 

— 

— 

(2)93 

— [ 




— 

— 

(2) 91 

Irish Free State 


348 

347 

369 

100.4 

94.3 

— 

— 


— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


Finland .... 


174 

175 

172 

99.3 

101.0 

— 

/) 

— 

— 

/) 

— 

«) /) 

— 

— 

Engl, and Wales 


447 

425 

503 

105.3 

88.9 

— 


— 

— 


— 


— 

— 

Scotland .... 



123 

144 



— 

— 

95 

— 

— 

96 

105 

— 

— 

Hungary . . , 


710 

682 

657 

*10*4.1 

‘ 10 * 8.1 



— 

31 

— ' 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Italy ..... 


878 

863 

868 

101.7 

101.2 

— 

— 

— 

— , 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Lithuania . . . 



403 

347 




— 

— 

— 

3.6 

— 


3.5 



Luxemburg . . 


40 

40 

40 

99.1 

‘ 99.3 

2.7 

— 

— 

25 

— 

— 

2.7 

— 

— 

Malta 


7 

7 

7 

90.2 

97.0 

. — 

— 

— - 

— 

— 

— 

— , 


— 

Eatvia .... 


... 

231 

201 


. . ! 

— 

— 

e) f) 

— - 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Netherlands . . 


*401 

397 

432 

*100.9 

! 92.7. 

— 

(3)68 


(3)70 

— 

— 

(3) 73 

— 

— 

Poland .... 



6,602 

6,125 

! ... 

... 1 

(3)3.4 


— 

(3)3.4. 

— 

— 


— ^ 

— 

Rumania. . . . 



468 

482 


i • • • 

— 

— 


— 

— 


— 


Switzerland . . 


113 

120 

117 

’ *9*4 0 

96.7j 

104 

— 

— 

103 , 

— 

— 

— 

— 

83 

Czechoslovakia . 



1,640 

1,792 

... 

j * ** i 

24 

' — 

— 

2.5 

— 

— 

— 1 

— 

3U 

U. S. S. R. . . 


14,838 

14,882 

13,668 

103.2 

108 6 

1 


! — 


— 

- 

> - 

— 

— 

— 

■Canada . . . . 


576 

671 

562 

100.8 

1 

104.3| 


1 _ 



— 1 



j 

___ : 

— 


United States . 

• 

3,506 

3,167 

3,369 

110.7 

104.ll 

1 

— 

! — 

CO 

i 

— 

i 

— 

— 

76.9 

Japan 


641 


315 


203.8 


1 __ 



i 






, 

— 

Syna and Eebanon 

14 

14 

12 

100.0 

116.® 

1 

— 

1 — 


110 1 

— 

! — 

— 

— 

— — 

Algeria 

s) 

(4) 20 

30 

25 

66.7 

1 1 
1 


i 

1 /) 

- 

1 

1 

— 

t 

e) 

- 

— 


(t) For the explanation of signs and figures indicating crop condition, see Cereals table and note on page 435. 
— s) l^ly potatoes. — i) I^te potatoes. — (i) Average 1927 to 1929. — (2) To July, 15. — (3) Middle of preceding 
month. — (4) Not including Oran. 


In the United States, on the other hand, there has been a notable increase in area in 
respect both to last year, when there was a considerable contraction, and to the average 
for 1925-29. According to the first estimate the production of this country also will 
be greater than that of last year and the quinquennial average. 


Germany : The rains of the second decade of July were very favonr^bfe to growth; 
but the damage to early varieties from the drought of the preceding month was not , 
made up. 

Austria: fijarly varieties are slowly fading and lifting has begun; the 
small on the whole and still contain a large proportion of water. ^ ^ r ^ f* 

bate varieties are fresh and strong but fio^cteing is feeble. Formation of ; 

seems normal, but development is very badhwand. - - ‘ ’ 

. ^ ^ ‘ ‘ ^ ^ 

Belgium ; The lifting va(tieties„is finished; yields and ibices haye -b^' ' 

satisfactory. Semi-entJy and late va^ties have a good appearance, patitalarly in fields 
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where selected plants have been used. Potato disease is reported and, if the wet stormy 
weather persists, the jdeld of late varieties may suffer. In the course of the month " study 
da5''s ” and a “ potato week "were organised to promote the selection of healthy tubers. 
The crop is specially important in the region of the Ardennes. 


Production of potatoes. 


COTTNTRIES 

ENGLISH MEASURES | 

AMERICAN MEASURES | 

% X93X 

1931 

1930 

Average 
1925 to 1929 

X 931 

1930 

Average 
1925 to 1929 

X 930 
«« 100 

Average 

100 

Thousand centals 

Thousand bushels | 

% 

% 

Germany . . 

61,161 

63,223 

60,658 

101,933 

106,370 

101,095 

96.7 

100.8 

Bulgaria ! 

1,720 

1,852 

829 

2,866 

3,086 

1,881 

92.9 

207.6 

Finland ..... i 

14,833 

17,314 

16,784 

24,721 

28,856 

27,972 

85.7 

88.4 

Hungary . . . j 

31,052 

40,697 

43,333 

51,753 

67,660 

72,221 

76.6 

71.7 

IfUxemburg . . . i 

4,162 

3,626 

3,818 

6,937 

6,876 

6,363 

118.1 

109.0 

Malta 1 

670 

644 

699 

1,117 

1,074 

999 

104.0 

111.8 

Netherlands . . 

63,282 

67,016 

73,267 

105,467 

111,691 

122, i 09 

94.4 

86,4 

Switzerland ... 1 

16,898 

13,492 

15,633 

28,164 

22,487 

26,054 

126.2 

108.1 

j 

United States. . . 

237,600 

205,800 

j 228,306 i 

396,000 

343,000 

380,502 

115.5 

104.1 


Estonia ; On 15 July crop condition was a little above that on the same date last 
year but a little below the ten-year average. On that date it was still too early to es- 
timate the crop. If there is plenty of rain the plants may still greatly improve, as hap- 
pened last year. 

Irish Free State : The crop has suffered from the cold condition of the soil conse- 
quent on the frequent rain from the second week of July onwards. Blight is general 
and in many instances second early varieties have been affected. Spraying was done 
more effectively than in previous years and w^here two or more sprayings were applied 
development of the disease was vSubstantially checked. 

France : July, excessively dry in the south and exceptionally rainy in the rest of 
France, was not favourable to the crop. 

M the south-east the first liftings of early varieties gave mediocre yields ; in the 
the crops have suffered greatly and the harvest is endangered. In the other 
tegidiis the prevalent humidity has developed diseases and rot in several areas ; attacks 
of doryphora were at first kept in check in the centre but were renewed and are rather 
serious. So far quality has ever3rwhere been affected and, though arrivals in the Paris 
region were sound up to the end of July, it is considered that a large part by the 
crop has suffered. The crop on the whole is abundant. 

Britain and Northern Ireland : In England and Wales early varieties were 
lifted in July in good condition and the crop was about average. The main crop 
m variable has generally suffered from the excessive rain and lack of sunshine and 
a good deal of disease is now prevalent. The yield of the main crop will probably be 
umfe: ^erag 4 btri ^7 forecast at so early a stage can only be speculative. In North- 
ern Ireland crops are variable ; it is likely that the yield generally will be below average. 
BKght has theke beau very prevalent, though where spraying was carried out early 

regfil^ly tfe dfeelCse is not making such headway. Diggrc^ of eafly vari^ttes was 
l^oc^'dihg in ; afthongh the ^ality in most cases is good the timers m 
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Hungary : At the beginning of August lifting of early varieties was began. Yields 
are poor. Owing to the drought the tubers of late varieties are relatively small in num- 
ber and in size. The rains have been of some assistance but in a number of districts 
came too late. 


Italy : The crop is a poor one. 

Latvia : On 15 July crop condition was average according to 45,1 % of the cor- 
respondents" replies, above the average in 26.2 % and below the average in 28.7 %. 
The unsatisfactory condition is due principally to drought. ! 

Switzerland : The crop has made the best of the changeable, rainy and rather warm \ 
weather that prevailed in July ; only some delicate early varieties were attacked here ^ 
and there by disease. Production was on i August estimated at 104 % of the average 
for the preceding ten years, an increase of i % on the July estimate. 

Czechoslovakia : July was rather hot and dry; toward the end of the month fre- 
quent precipitation in Bohemia and Moravia was, however, very beneficial. In Sub- ‘ 
Carpathian Russia and especially in Slovakia the crop has suffered very much from the 
drought. ^ 

5 

Chile : Production in 1930-31 was 9,861,000 centals (16,435,000 bushels) against ; 
8,869,000 (14,782,000) in 1929-30 and 7,609,000 (12,681,000) in the preceding quinquen- 1 
nium (111.2% and 129.6%), ^ 


U mied States : Throughout the countr}" in general unit yields are expected to aver- i 
age somewhat higher, though in some areas, principally in the West and in some of the | 
Central States, the heat wave is likely to cause a reduction. Owing, however, to increased i 
area in all but a few of the Central States these will probably have a larger crop despite | 
the lower unit 3delds. In the Western States production is expected to be much lower 
owing to the shortage of moisture and of irrigation water. . I 

Indo-China : In Tonkin and Aimam sweet potatoes have given fairly satisfactory 
yields, though late crops have suffered from the drought. This crop seems to have ex- 
panded in Aimam. 

SUGAR 


At the beginning of July crop condition of sugar-beet in the European countri^ 
varied greatly but on the whole could be regarded as fairly good. Weather^h^ Julj* 
was generally favourable. Damage due to insects and to varipu^ disea^ was 
in Germany, Poland, Italy, Austria, Hungary, the Ketkerknds and Belgium, but on 
the whole was not serious and was rapidly checked. Anxiety cmsed , 

was in great part dissipated by the rains, which were frequently abundant. Roots 
well devdoped and leaves luxutiant and the beet fields haVe d very good ap 
On I Au^st crop condition was very satisfactory or ^qwed in^wvanent ^ 
to the preceding month m Germany, Austria, l^lgiung^ %ain, the Rl 

Sctate, Prance, the Ketherlands, Poknd, RiWania^ Sweden and Czecibdovai^ 
was, on the other hand, less satisfactory in Bri^asa^ Italy ahd , 

On the whole, crop condition in Europe on i August was good and better than ' 




Acreage of Sugar Beet, 


% 1931 


\ 

Countries i 

1931 (I) 

1930 

Average 
1925 to 1929 

1930 

«=a 100 

% 

Average 
■» 100 

% 


Acres 


Germany 

872,129 

1 

1,157,194 1 

1,062,529 

76.0 

82.0 

Austria 

106,000 

89,000 1 

61,846 

110.0 

172.0 

Belgium . . . 

124,000 

137,311 ; 

162,316 

90.0 

76.0 

Bu^aria 

37,000 

48,789 ; 

34,946 

76,0 

106.0 

Denmark ^ 

74,000 

81,000 

93,088 

92.0 

80.0 

Spain 1 

240,000 

208,960 

182,438 

115.0 

131.0 

Irish Free State 

8,200 

14,389 

14,211 

67.0 

57.0 

Ifialand 

4,900 

3,090 

5,296 

1620 

94.0 

France 

620,000 

679,480 

583,647 

91.0 

106.0 

Great Britain 

234,000 

348,920 

165,415 

67.0 

141.0 

Hungary 1 

141,776 

184,684 

169,032 

77.0 

84.0 

Italy 

265,981 

276,626 

225,722 

96.0 

118.0 

I^tvla ! 

7,000 

5,900 

— 

125.0 

— , 

Netherlands 1 

91,225 

142,196 

157,114 

64.0 

68.0 

Poland . J 

408,000 

457.000 

510,179 

89.0 

80.0 

Rumania. | 

1 37,000 

120,948 

166,863 

31.0 

22.0 

Sweden | 

I 85,300 

96,520 

77,983 

88.0 

109.0 

Switzerland 

3,600 

3,040 

3,657' 

104.0 

86,0 

Caechodovakia 

441,389 ' 

553,598 

t 674,818 

80.0 

66.0 

Turkey 

19,769 

11,120 

(2) 19,739 

178.0 

100.0 

Yngo^via 

120,000 

147,798 

110,277 

84.0 

112.0 

Total Europe . , a) 


4y767,563 

4,481,111 

83.0 

88,0 


3,692,500 

2,832,000 

1,626,471 

130.0 

227.0 

Total Europe , . b) 

7,633,769 

7,599,563 

6,107,582 

100,0 

125,0 

Canada 

52,000 

52,500 

45354 

99.0 

118.0 

United States 

764,000 

821,000 

676,416 

92.0 

112.0 

Toial America v . . 

806,000 

873,600 

721,270 

92J0 

112,0 


4,WT^9 

5,641,063 

5,202,381 

84.6 

61.6 

iseTkSTCtS * OUtSi * • ^ 

8,439,769 

8,473,063 

6,828352 

160.6 

124.6 


a) Not iadtH^ing the TT.&SJR.. — 6) Indudlng the U.S.S.R.'^ (1) Approximate data. — (2} Average 1927 to 1929 


I Jtily, and these satisfacton^ conditions ^^ery largely continued during the first half 
of August. 

As usual there are published this month the results of the weekly analyses of weight 
of roots, weight of leaves and sugar content of roots, compared with the results of the last 
year and with the average. According to the first results Germany and Denmark, be- 
sides other countries not inserted in the table owing to absence of regular analyses, will 
this year show a certain decrease in weight of roots and consequently in absolute sugar 
content. This is not, however, to be attributed to deficient growth but to a delay that 
will probably be overtaken. 


Production of Sugar Beet 



MEASURES 

! AMERICAN measures J 

% 1931 


1931 

mo 

Average 
1923 to 1929 

! 

, 1931 ! 

1 ' 

1930 

Average 
1925 to 1929 

3930 

»SB 100 

Average 
■*» 100 


Thousand centals 

Thousand short tons | 

% 

% 

Bttlgarla . : . . . 
BEnngary ..... 
Netherlands . . , 
XT. a a s.. . , . 

5,291 

18,290 

25,658 

374,787 

6,889 

32,210 

47,127 

834,434 

■ 

t-l 

265 1 
914 1 
1,283 1 
18,789 1 

844 

1,610 

2,366 

16,721 


212 

1,647 

2,317 

9,310 

76S 

56.8 

64.4 

112.8 

124-6 

554 

55.4 

201.8 

United States. . , 

, 144300 

184,000 

147,105 

7,200 I 

9,200 


7,856 

^8*S 

97,9 




Great Britain and Northern Ireland : Crop co-iditiou in ^gland and Wales indicates 
that the miit yield will b2 below avers ge and the total pToducUon, in view of thse re- 
duced area, will thus be very considerably leas thfiu in 1930. 

Hungary : Development has been hindered by the drought and the great , 
The leaves were beginning to yellow at the beginning of August. Abund^t rains 
still be beneficial. ' ; 

Czechoslovahia : July was rather hot and 6 xr ; toward the end of the tnonih in 
hernia and Moravia frequent rains improved crop condition, but in Slovakia 
Carpathian Russia the roots sufiered considerably, especially in the former, where 
drought reduced the area by about 80 %. 


T*ia1 ft C# 
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Sugar Season ig 31-32. — Analysis of Sugar Beets. 


1 Average weight of root 

Average weight of leaves 

Sugar content 

Weight of sugar per root 

Countries | 

1 1931 1930 

1925- 

1929 

1 1925- 

1931 1 1930 

i 1025- 

X 93 X 1930 1 

1933: 1930 

1925 

1929 

OZS j OZ 3 

OZS 

1 OZS I OZS } OZS 

1 % 1 % j % 

02s ! OZS 

1 

OZB 


3 RD WEEK OF July 


Germany . . . . . 

4.0 

4.4 (1) 3.5 

11.6 j 10 0 1 (I) 10.3 


10.1 

12 4 (i) 9.8 

0.4 

0.5 

( i ) 




4TH WEEK OF JULY 






Germany 

' 5.6 

1 

^ 6.1 (I) 4.S 

14.8 1 12.3 (1)118 


10.4 

12.0 (1)12.3 

0.6 

0.7 





I^AST WEEK OF JULY 






Germany 

1 

1 7.1 

7.9 1(2) 3.8 

15 9 1 15.1 1(2)13.3 

14.4 10.3 1(3)11.5 


12.6 ' 

! 11.8 1(2)11.0 

0.9 

! 0.9 ’ 

(2) 

Czechoslovakia . . . 

; 9.3 

8.2 ,(3) 7.4 


13.5 

! 14.5 !(3)14,2 

1.3 

1.2 |(3) 



Fir^t week of August 





^Germany 

8.5 

9.6 : 0.9 

17.0 i 17 0 1 12.6 


13.S 

12.7 ; 12.5 

1.2 

1.2 


Denmark 

1 48 

— 1 — . 

9.7 1 — 1 — 


12 0 


0.6 

— 


France ...... 

i 7.8 

(4) 7.5 14)5)6 7 

16.2 1(4)21.7 14)5)13.0 


11.9 

(4)12.0 4)5)12.9 

0.9 

0.9 


Czechoslovakia. *. . 

' 11.2 

1 

9.6 8.1 

15.0 1 11.1 ; 13 9 


14.3 

15.2 13.3 

1.6 

1.4 



2ND WEEK OF AUGUST 


Germany 

1 9.6 > 

11.6 1 

8.2 i 

16.1 

17.6 

13 3 1 

14.4 i 

13.8 

13.6 i 

1.4 

1.6 

Denmark 

6.4 

7.9 1 

6.8 

10.8 

13.2 

12.7 i 

12.3 

12.6 

13.1 ! 

0.8 

1.0 

Prance 

1 10 5 ! 

9.S 

7.8 ; 

18.9 

22.6 

(1)16.4 1 

11.7 . 

13.3 

12.9 

1.6 

1.3 

Poland 

1 9.1 - 

— 1 

— 

12.6 1 

— 

— ' 

14.1 

— 

— ! 

1.3 

— 

Czechoslovakia. 

' 12.6 

11.3 

9.9 

15.1 i 

12.2 

i 14.7 , 

15.0 1 

14.9 

14.5 j 

3.6 j 

1.4 


3RD WEEK OF AUGUST 


Germany 

11.3 

13.3 s 

10 0 

16.1 

18.C 

17,2 ; 

14.9 

14.2 

14.0 

3.7 

1.9 

Denmark . . . . . 

1 8.0 

9.6 

9.5 1 

12.1 

13.7 

14.0 i 

131 

14.0 

13.6 

1.1 

1.3 

France 

, 1 12.2 

11.8 , 

9.7 i 

20.7 

— 

16 4 

13.3 1 

13.9 j 

14 0 

1.6 

3.6 

Czechoslovakia . , 

14.0 

— , 

11.9 1 

15.6 

— 

15.1 ! 

36.5 

— 

14.6 

1 

2.2 

— , 


(r) Average 1925 and 1927 to 1929. — {2) year 1928. — (3) Average 1928 aud 1929. — (4) lyast week of July. 
5) Year 1929. — ■ (6) Average 1925 and 1927 to 1929. 


United States : In the eastern territory (from Ohio to North Dakota) area under 
sugar-beet is only three-quarters of that sown in 1930, owing partly to the closing of sev- 
eral factories and partly to the low contract prices for beet. In Nebrovska and Colorado, 
which together account for around 40 % of the total area, there has also been a decrease. 
In most of the western states, however, except Idaho there has been an increase 01 9 % 
or more. 

Production of sugar-cane in 1931-32 is estimated at 58,380,000 centals (2,919,000 
short tons) against 51,180,000 (2,559,000) in 1930-31 and 43,524,000 (2,176,000) the aver- 
age of the five preceding seasons. Percentages 114.1 and 13^.1. 

Porto Pico : According to tlie most recent estimate production of cane-sugar was 
15*^77.000 Centals (783,900 short tons) against 17,320,000 (866,000) in 1929-30 and 
12,897,000 (644,800), the average for the five years ending 1928-29. Percentages 90.5 
and I2X.6. 
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India : In Biliar and Otissa crop condition early in August was good. 

Indo-China: The crop has been satisfactory in Tonkin and A imam ; in certain prov- 
inces of the latter yield reaches 37 to 40 centals (2 short tons) per acr\ 

• 

E%ypt : The weather in July was hot on most days of the month. It accelerated 
growth to a great extent. 

Water was adequate except at the tails ot some of the canals . 

Stem borer was still noticeable in Beni-suef, Qena and Aswan provinces. 

Gtowth is progressing satisfactorily. Cane formation commenced in early-planted 
areas. Hoeing was progressing in late-planted areas. 

On I August crop condition was 100, against loi on i July last and 99 on r August 
1930. 

Kenya : Production of sugar-cane in 1930-31 is estimated at 203,600 centals (10,180 
short tons) against 149,100 (7,460) in 1929-30, an increase of 36.6 %. 

Mauritius : Production in 1931-32 is estimated at 4,167,000 centals (208,00c short 
tons), against 4,871,000 (244,000) in 1930-31 and the average of 5,041,000 (252,000) in 
the preceding five years. Percentages 85.0 and 83.0, 

This estimate is based on the probable damage done hj the hurricane and assumes 
that the weather remains iiomal up to the end of the season. It must be considered as 
very approximate. 

Reunion: An official report indicates that the crop this year has,pwingtothe hurri- 
cane, to the subsequent drought and to mosaic, been reduced by 30-40 % on the February 
estimate. This confirms the figure of 661,000-772,000 centals (33,000-39,000 short tons) 
given in June. Crops on the coastlands and in the lowl^dng areas have suffered less than 
those on the uplands. Generdly the leeward side of the island suffered less since the 
crops were there less advanced. 

Union of South Africa . Conditions for sugar-cane were most unfavourable in June^ 
and crop condition was 22 % below normal, The weather was very dry and cold with 
frost in places. During J uly, on the contrary, floods did considerable damage to plant 
and equipment. In some parts the rainfall was exceptionally heavy. 


VINES 

The vintage of Furope and North Africa was ,not favoured by the weather in . 
July. Cr^^ptogamic diseases have not however, been serious ; if oidium has been more 
noticeable than last year it has generally been restricted to the foliage. .Tosses fiom 
eudeanis do not seem to have had great effect on the total crop. On the contrary drought 
has persisted and has been aggravated in the Mediterranean districts already 
especially Spain; it also spread over the greater part of Italy^ tlae South of Francq/|J^v 
Balkans and into Hungary, In Spain the damage is ^gravated and 
the chief producing regions and at the end of July only a sanall crop could 
on. In Italy ordy the Sicilian and Sardinian vintages have suFered great!^; 
Peninsula the situation at the end of July wn§. st^ satinet ©ry^ m 
South of France. In the Bdkans the situation remamed good, if not very good. 

Hnngarian crop was partially comjnromisedv In North Africa the loss has been esthnate^ 
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Vines, 


Area 




193X 

1930 

Average 

% 1931 

UOUNTRJLEB 

1925 
to 1929 

1930 

Aver. 



1,000 acres 

=n 100 

~ 100 

Germany . . 



203 

201 

... 


Austria. . . 

. . s) 

... 

77 

80 

. . . 


Bulgaria . . 

217 

205 

189 

106.0 

1U.8 

Spain. . . . 


... 

3,242 

3,429 



Luxemburg . 


3 

3 

4 

ioo.o 

*^.6 

Srpitzerland . 



35 

35 



Syria and Tebanou. 

124 

126 

123 

98.6 

101.2 

Algeria . - . 

/ «) 

672 

COl 

528 

111.8 

■ 127.3 < 

• ( i) 

786 i 

671 1 

(i) 595 

117.2 

132.0 ' 

French Morocco. . 

29 i 

18 

15 

163.7 

200.8 1 

Tunis . . . 


98 ; 

87 


113.1 

133.6 


CROP CONDTriON (t) 

I I-VIfI-1931 

1-VII-1931 

i*VIXX-I 930 

a) 



a) 

b) 


a) 


c) 

19 





2.0 



2.6 

— 



1.7 

— 

— 

1.6 

— 

— 

2.1 

— . 

— 

160 

— 

— 

160 

— 

— 

150 

— 

— 




120 



. — 


— 




2.3 

— 

— 

— 

— 

4 . 

— 

— 

95 


_ 

94 

— 


90 




— 


100 

— 

— 

— 

— 

e) 



e) 

I 

I 


I 

I 

— 

/) 

i 


e) 

~ 1 




— 


(t) For the explanation of s’gns and figures indicating crop 
s) Area bearing. — t) Total area. — (i) Average 1926, 1928 and 


condition, see Cereals table and note on page 435. 

1929. 


at 25 % of the crop ; there remains, however, owing to the extension of the area and the 
good weather conditions, a good crop estimated at a little above that of last year. I'he 
rains at the end of J nly allowed the vintage to be awaited without apprehension. 

In this southern zone the general situation of the crop depended greatly on possible 
rains in August. In fact the vines of southern France received rain in the first half of 
August often stortny in character but generally beneficial and the crop appeared more 
assured. On the other hand the rains have been scarce and insignificant in Spain and 
Italy : if the more northern ^dneyards of these two countries have resisted these condi- 
tions very well, on the one hand, in thepro\dnces of hevante, Mancha and Andalusia and, 
on the other hand, in Campania, Apulia, Calabria and Sicily, the crop seems seriously 
compromised. 

The }deld on the whole in these two countries appeared to be appreciably below the 
average ; it will, however, be perhaps greater than that of last year, especially in vSpain 
where it was then very poor. The scirocco and very high temj)erature 8 affected the 
North African crop in the early part of August. 

The situation at the middle of August in the Mediterranean as a whole permitted 
a crop around the average to be expected, rather smaller if the drought persists, but 
certainly superior to that of last year 

The European vines not included in the Mediterranean area wetQ at the end of 
July in very satisfactory condition, despite rainy weather, which had somewhat af- 
fected the French districts situated in that zone ; the vines of Central Europe (Germany, 
Switzerland, Austria, Czechoslovakia) were in good condition. In France very bad 
weather in the first half of August modified the situation. However, unless rainy wea- 
ther persists, the loss does not seem to be very great ; the vines of Central Europe have 
not registered serious damage. 

The general situation in Europe and North Africa at the middle of August allowed 
a total crop fairly near the five-year average of 3,454 million Imperial gallons (4,147 mil- 
lion American gallons) to be expected, unless the unfavourable circximstances above 
mentioned persist or extend ; in fact, production in 1931 appeared likely to be between 
3,190 and 3,520 million Imperial gallons (3,830-4,227 million American gallons), 4 
yield equal to the average of 1925-29, taking account of the variations in area^ would 
give a production of about 3,564 Imperial gallons (4,280 million American gallons). 
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As regards the trade in wine July showed a certain activity in Spain and Italy; 
there was a certain esiport movement, especially towards France ; in Italy the suppres- 
sion of the additional consumption tax ^so determined a certain movement. Toward 
the end of the month calm was, however, reestablished and the stocks in the hands of 
growers and dealers are nearly sufficient to last imtil the vintage. In France calm was 
established after the beginning of J uly ; the stocks in growers' hands are normal and 
crop movement is assured. In Algeria there remained scarcely 4 %-6 million Imperial 
gallons (5-8 million American gallons) in the cellars of growers. In the other countries 
the tone has not changed since last month calm and abundant stocks. 

The dominant note on all the markets, that seems to likely to persist until the vin- 
tage, is this : trade nearly provided for, absolute calm. Prices are beginning to reflect 
quite clearly the crop forecasts ; they remain firm, with a slight upward tendency in 
Spain and a downward tendency in France and in Italy ; in the other countries they 
remain low and only serious accidents to the vintage can diminish the influence of the 
hea\w stocks that weigh on the market in Yugoslaffia, Hungary, Rumania, Bulgaria. 

In the southern hemisphere the only exact information since last month concerns 
Australia Owing to the abundant stocks and the shrinkage of the British market and 
though the 1930-31 crop is smaller than that of last year, a grave crisis is expected in 
the 1931-32 season, for which there is no assurance of movement of stocks. Prices are 
very low. The Union of South Africa and the Uatin American countries are in a 
similar situation. * 


Germany : SufEerency of soil moisture and warm weather greatly favoured develop- 
ment of the grapes in July. If the good weather continues an abundant vintage may be 
counted on. Oidium and peronospora have appeared here and there, favoured by the 
rains in the middle of July. 

Austria : The branches are strong and foliage healthy. The bunches are abundant 
and are developing rapidly ; the grapes are fldling and are well formed^ Table gra|>es * 
are in partictdarly good condition. 

Bulgaria : The heavy rains and the hail in the latter half of July did not do much 
damage, and crop condition on i August was very good. Production of grapes is estimat- 
ed at 9,974,000 centals against 9,590,000 last year, and that of wine at 61,769,000 Tmpeiiai 
gallons (74,179,000 American gallons) against 57,744,000 (69,345,000) in 1930 and 
33»235 ,ooo (39,912,000) the average of the five years ending 1929. Percentages: 107.0 
and 185.9. 

France : July was very dry in the south and south-west and abnoOTally rainy in 
other areas. Without being very favourable to vines these conditions maintained theatn 
generally in the good condition in which they were at the beginning of the month, ^ 

In the south the crop began, however, to suffer from the drought and it 
seems that its fate depends on possible rains in August ; if th^ is rain the crop will M ; 
a good average. The grapes are well-filled and sound, if not very numerofus ; ripenhhgv^ 
is proceeding normally. Cryptogamic diseases have not haid serious effects; mildew 
been limited to some blemishes of small importance ; oidium, though more 
than last year, has in general attacked the leayesonly in the majority of cases, ksavingthe 
fruit untouched. Owing to the advanced condition of the vines, of which the earliest 
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will probably be harvested in the last days of the month, there is little fear of a serious 
attack of these maladies. 

Insects have caused rather more appreciable damage but the resulting loss is not very 
important ; the second generations of cochylis and eudemis have been rather less num- 
erous, a fact which permits it to be assumed that the attack will not be serious. 

vin the south-west the situation at the end of July was distinctly good. The rains 
of the last days of the month and the first days of August, feeble as they were, dissipated 
the fears caused by the drought in the central districts of Garonne. More plentiful in 
Bordelais and Dordogne, the rains have stimulated mildew with a certain intensity, but 
the first attacks were countered by pruning of the leaves ; ripening has already com- 
menced and is proceeding rapidly, thus rendering later serious spread of the disease less 
probable. The persistent bad weather, however, decreases the promise of the crop. 

Similar considerations appl^^ to the rest of the country, where mildew and a little rot 
have been reported in places. Violent storms in the centre have caused damage in the 
vineyards of the Loire. On the whole, unless tlie drought in the South and the bad weather 
in other areas persists, the total crop will be a good average, 1,200-1,300 million Imperial 
gallons (1,500-1,600 million American gallons). 

In any case production this year will be almost certainly above that of last and 
above 1,100 million Imperial gallons (1,300), even if conditions in August are not 
favomrable. 

On the markets the revival reported last month has not persisted and quiet was 
reestabhshed in mid- July in the leading wine centres. The quantities leaving owners' 
hands in June were relatively important. It may be estimated that on i July there re- 
mained in growers’ cellars about 290 million Imp. gall. (340) of wine, estimated free 
consumption being deducted, for commercial delivery. If taxable consumption is main- 
tained at a high level it may be assumed that it will absorb scarcely less than 220 million 
Imp. gall. {260) in the three concluding months of the season. Estimating imports at 
70-90 million Imp. gall. (80-110) ; it is apparent that the supply for the non-productive 
period is amply ensured. It is, however, probable that stocks ia growers’ hands and 
in traders’ hands will be reduced ; the latter, though lowered in Jime remain above 
260 million Imp. gaU. (320). Toward the end of July and at the beginning of August 
there was a marked tendency to diminution, stimulated by confidence in an easy inter- 
crop supply and by the good appearance of the vines. 

(Mid- A ugust report ) : The rains in the vSoutli on 8-q August were in general of great 
benefit to the vines, accelerating maturity and definitely saving the crop from disaster 
due to drought ; the vintage will probably begin toward the end of the month and pro- 
mises to be a good average. Hail damage has not, how'ever, been absent, esi:>ecially 
in Provence, but has been local and is not likely to have a considerable effect on the 
crop as a whole ; it has been more important in the* other regions ; damage has been 
chiefiy shown in the delay to ripening, notably in the south-west, and in the provoca- 
tion of rot and cryptogamic diseases. Should bad w^eather persist it may compro- 
tnise rather seriously one-half of the crop. If, on the other hand, normal warm and 
sunny weather is reestablished in the concluding decade of the month damage may 
be limited and total production may still be satisfactory. 

Movement of wine in July was relatively weak, showing a decrease on that of June 
and much more so on that of July 1930 ; taxable consumption remains at a high level, 
the data conforming to the indications already given ; quietness persists and prices 
are falling. 

Jfitmgary : At the beginning of J uly in a number of districts weather became rainy. 
The crop was thus to some extent refreshed, but the bunches were still showing the effects 
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of tlie drought and development was irregular. Some local damage due to hail was reported 

Supplies are heavy, while demand remains weak. 

Italy : In the first half of July prospects in peninsular Italy were good but in the 
Islands rather small crop was expected owing to shedding and to parasites. In the lat- 
ter half of the month, though continuing in good vegetation the vines began to show 
signs of suffer ing from the drought ; the harvesting of early table grapes was begun. 

Liixemhuvg : The crop in general is promising. Up to now no cryptogamic diseases 
have been reported. 

Switzerland : J uly, rainy, rather warm, and changeable, was fairly favourable. The 
soil was sufficiently moist, the bunches developed rapidly and the grapes are rather 
in advance of last year in their grovdh. Though the vines have in places suffered some- 
what from cochylis and mildew crop prospects are satisfactory. On the basis of crop 
condition on i August, which was 95, production should be about 15,000,000 Imperial 
gallons (18,000,000 American gallons) against 14,000,000 (17,000,000) last year (106,3 %) 
and 12,282,000 (14,750,000), the five-year mean {121,8 %). 

Canada : Production of grapes in 1931 in Ontario and British Colinnbia is estimated 
at 477,600 centals against 43.700 in 1930, an increase of 10 %. In Ontario, though it 
was too early to determine the final set, conditions indicated an increase of approximately 
10 %, from 431,000 centals m 1930 to 473.000 in 1931. 

Weather has been favourable to the development of the crop and no serious pest 
injury is reported. In British Columbia new vineyards coming into bearing in the Kel- 
owna district have considerably increased the prospective yield*, which is 45,000 centals 
against 27,000 in 1930, an increase of 67 %. Weather has encouraged a good set and 
progress has been favourable. 

Algeria : The losses caused by the scirocco and consequent scorching of the grapes 
are estimated at 20-25 %. The crop, which toward the end of June was one of the best 
yet seen, was estimated at the end of July at 305,800,000 Imperial gallons (367,000,000 
American gallons) ; it will still be a little above that of last year, and will be a record in 
quantity ; the very small increase in production does not however, correspond to the 
extension of vineyards in bearing. 

It should be noted also that the August estimate is subject to serious modification, 
which may vary from 10 to 60 % and generally more. 

Crop condition on i August though still good, was reduced from 125 to 100. The 
drought is at present injuring growth of the vines and filling out of the grapes. Budemis 
and caterpillars, accompanied by sooty mould, are reported in many vineyards. Qtyi^ 
togamic diseases have in some cases been serious but are localised and the damage seems 
on the whole not to be important. 

The third generation of endemis has appeared a week earlier than usual, the flights 
are numerous and the attack tlireatens to be serious. 

French M orocco : Appearance is good and disease is almost absent. Crop condition 
I August was good, as on i Jrme, 

Tripolitania : Flowering occurred under varied conditions. The season h| 4 ^ 
whole been normal, though there have been prolonged cold periods and hot 

tirfnds. 
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Area tkis year is estimated at 8,800 acres, an increase of 18.6 % ; tliat in production 
is 1,700 acres, against 1,500 in 1930, an increase of 16,7 %. Crop condition on i Jime 
was good. 

Tunisia : The scirocco of at the end of June and in the first half of July caused 
serious losses. Since 15 July temperatures have returned to normal and are more 
favoturabie to development of the grapes. Crop condition at the end of July was, how- 
ever, very inferior to that of the preceding month. 

Yields of wine per acre in bearing will be about no Imperial gall. (132 Amer. gall.) 
below that actually obtained in 1930, but, owing to the increased area, production 
should be only 440 thousand Imperial gallons (528 thousand American gallons), below 
that of last year, 21,338,000 Imp. gall. {25.625,000 Americ. gall.) ; percentage 97.9, 

The present estimate is 2,200,000 Imp. gall. (2,642,ono Amer. gall.) ; above that 
made in July 1930 for the previous crop and 2,002,000 Imp. gall. (2,404,000 Amer. 
gall.), above the average of 1925-29, 18,896,000 Imp. gall. (22,692,000 Amer. gall.) 
percentage 110.6. 

Production of grapes is estimated at 3,086,000 centals, 218,000 centals above the 
estimate made in July 1930 for production in that year (2,868,000 centals ; 107.7 %) 
and 643,000 centals above the 1925-29 mean (2,443,000 centals ; 126.4 %). 

Australia : On the basis of data supplied by vignerons representing 90 % of the 
previous season's production in South Australia it is estimated that the vintage in that 
State for 1930-31 will be 9,100,000 gallons of wine, a decrease of 26.6 % on last year 
(12,406,000 gallons). The production of other States, which last year was 3,660,000 
gallons, is also expeceted to be lower this year. On the basis of these data production 
in the Commonwealth may be placed at about 12 million gallons. 

Quality is remarkably good, especially that of red wines, which is exceptionally so. 

Production of table grapes for drying has this year been considerably below that 
of 1930 and 1929, owing especially to the decrease in the crop in non-irrigated vineyards. 

May was very favourable as regards ripening of the wood and falling of the 
leaves so that crop condition in June was good. The soil and subsoil were sufficiently 
moist and it was hoped that the winter would not be too wet. 

In consequence of poor sal/s a certain ntunber of vignerons are considering the con- 
version of their vineyards to pasture. 

The market situation is disastrous. Stocks are so abundant that several growers 
have not been able to find purchasers for their grapes and have had to convert them 
to wine themselves, the movement of surplus wines on to the local market seems to be 
difficult. A decrease in overseas shipments seems certain, as these are being main- 
tained thanks only to the high exchange of the purchasing countries. 

Prices are very low and a number of sales have been made even below^ the rate 
established by the Commonwealth Government. 

The sales season for grapes has, on the contrary, been good. Internal consump- 
tion has been fairly large and overseas shipments show a slight increase. 


OLIVES 

July and the first half of August have not been favourable, due to the persistent 
drought and the great heat toward the middle of the month of July. 

In the Western Mediterranean basin, Spain, Italy and North Africa, falling of fruit 
consequent on the heat has caused rather important losses and a good crop can no longer 
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T)e counted on. In the Eastern Mediterranean basin, especially in Greece, crop condi- 
tion remained good. 

There has been a general revival on the olive-oil market, followed by a rise in prices. 


Greece : Weather in July was favourable and the crop is expected to be a very 
large one. According to the first estimate of the Ministry of Agriculture production ‘ 
of oil should reach 1,984,000 centals (26,073,000 American gallons), 4,3 % above that 
of 1930 and 21.0 % above the mean of the five years ending 1929. 

Italy : In the first week of July, especially in the South, there was more or less 
serious falling of the fruit, further accentuated in the second week. 

United States . Crop condition on i August was 45.0 % ; at the same date last year , 
it was 68.0 %. 

Syria and Lebanon : On the whole crop condition is good but on i J uly was 2 points , 
below that of i June (100 instead of 102). This is due to the hot winds which have ^ 
caused the fall of a certain quantity of small olives in the Adawiyya State, on the con- : 
trary, in the Greater Tebanon the regular rains have favoured flowering. ^ 

Total area of olives in the territories of the Levant under French mandate is estim- ' 
ated at 188,000 acres, of which 171,000 are in bearing ; this means a marked reducticm ' 
on last year's area of 13.2 % for the total (216,900 acres) and 10. i % for the area in 
bearing (190,300 acres) ; on the other hand there is an increase of 10.9 % on the five- \ 
year mean (169,700 acres). 5 

Algeria : According to the July estimate the departments of Algiers and Oran wil^ \ 
have 102,600 acres of olive trees of which 86,700 in bearing ; these figures mark a reduc' ; 
tion on those of last year, which were 108,700 and 90,200 (94.3 % and 96.2 %) but re- ’ 
main above the average for the preceding five years (98,900 and 78,700 ; 103,7 % 

110.3 %). 

The nmnber of trees in the department of Constantine is approximately 5 million, 
of which 4 million should be in bearing ; these figures do not take into account the , 
greater or less variations that may occur. 

In May on the whole the Adgerian olive groves represented an area of 211,300 acres, 
of which 190,500 in bearing, figures corresponding to the 1931-32 'season but having 
only a general value as the trees in the department of Constantine are in great part 
not grouped in groves and the evaluation of the' area is very inexact. 

At the end of July the situation was average (75) instead of 100 at the end of June. | 
The sdrocco and the drought have caused shedding of the yottng fruits in a proper- j 
tion estimated at over 50 % for the Colony as a whole. I^ast year at i August con- 
dition was estimated as 90, but it is known that the crop was very poor owing to the 
very unfavourable circumstances that supervened and caused the crop condition to fail 
to 50 in December. Whatever happens, the next harvest will not be abundant. 

\ 

French Morocco : Crop condition on r August was considered good, as on i June: 

TripoUtania : Flowering took place in average conditions and the weather, parti- 
cularly as regards precipitation, has been normal. 

Area in 1931-32, is estimated at gB,ooo ^es gainst 123,000 in 193031. a decrease 
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of 20 % ; that in bearing is 38,000, against 44,000, a decrease of 14.5 %. Crop condition 
on I June was good, 

Tunisia : The trees suffered from the sciiocco at the beginning of July ; temper- 
ature returned to normal on 15 July and is more favourable to vegetation. Crop con- 
dition at the end of July was considered average against good at the end of June but 
remains at 100. 


COTTON 

The first estimate of the United States Department of Agriculture for the 1931-32 
crop places the average unit yield on the basis of crop condition on ist August at 185.8 
lbs. per acre, on an area of 40,129,000 acres expected to be harvested. Total produc- 
tion is placed at 74,492,000 centals (15,584,000 bales) of lint against an actual produc- 
tion in 1930 of 66,595,000 centals (13,932,000 bales), forecast on 8 August 1930 at 
68,650,000 (14,362,000). The Department's report is accompanied by the following 
observations : The condition of 74.9 per cent, reported as of i August is the 
highest I August condition since 1915 .... The indicated yield per acre of. 185.8 

pounds is higher than the yield secured in any year since 1914 The amount 

of fertilizer used this year is less than has been used during the past few years .... 
While acreage in cultivation on i July 1931 was 10 % less than on i July 1930, the 
1931 acreage is practically as large as in 1927 and much larger than in 1923 or any pre- 
ceding year 

It is noteworthy that crop condition on i August was higher than on the corres- 
ponding date last year in all the States of the Union, save Georgia and South Carolina. 
The production forecast is 11.9 % above that actually obtained last year and 2.1 % 
above «the average of the five seasons from 1925-26 to 1929-30. Private estimates pub- 
lished Just before the official estimate were, on the contrary, around 14 million bales 
I ^ million bales lower than the Department figure. The surprise occasioned 
on the market by the Report was accordingly all the stronger, prices underwent a fur- 
ther break and there seemed no chance of the downward movement being checked. 
The Report had the effect of bringing back the market brusquely to the realities of the 
situation, after a period in which the influence of political and financial factors of in- 
ternational magnitude had overshadowed the supply and demand situation. Now 
also for cotton the problem hangs on the disequilibrium between production and oon- 
stamption and, whatever revival of manufacture and increase in consumption may be 
foreseen, it does not .seem probable that prices will become remunerative to the grower 
during this season. 

Meanwhile the U. S. S. R. continues to develop its cotton production. Infortna- 
tion from that country indicates a crop probably over 13 million centals of lint, ati in- 
crease of 80 % on that of last year, due to the expansion of area (50 %) and the im- 
proved methods of cultivation. At this rate the Soviet Union will become a cotton- 
producing country second only to the United States. 

The first estimate, published in August, of area cultivated to cotton in India, in- 
dicates a decrease of 6.4 % on the corresponding estimate of last year and of 9.6 % 
on the average of the five seasons ending 1929-30, This area is inferior to that in every 
^le^eding year since 1922-23. The contraction in the cotton area in India, which be- 
comes more accentuated every year, may be related principally to the increase in stocks 
and the depredation of prices. 

The Bgyptian Mirustry of Agriculture published on 3 August the estimate of area 
actually cultivated to cotton, which is about 20 % less than the record area of last year. 
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Trade forecasts did not go beyond a 15 % diminution. For Sakellaridis a marked re- 
duction of 43 % on last year was already forecast some time ago (see Monthly Crop Re- 
port for last April) and the actual figure of 496,800 acres is to be related to the fact that 
the maximum area permitted by law was fixed at 5S4, 500 acres. The area would perhaps 
have been greater, apart from the present price crisis, had not the weather and the scar- 
city of water and, above all, the large stocks of old crop of this variety in the hands 
of the Government not been obstacles. Of the other varieties Ashmuni and Zagora 
show a reduction of about 19 %, while of the remainder Maarad, Pilion, Nahda and 
Guiza 7 show a marked increase. Minor varieties, such as Casuli, have almost disap- 
peared, The heavy reduction in area indicated by this estimate has not had any ap- 
preciable influence on the market, such as was expected ; instead, the prices for Egyp- 
tian have undergone a further marked decline following on the publication of the United 
States estimate. The first ofiBicial estimate of production will be made only in Octo- 
ber, but it is forecasted that the crop will be reduced by about 10 % as compared with 
last year. On 15 July the ginning season of 1930 cotton came to an end, the results 
being 2,089,000 centals (437,000 bales) Sakellaridis and 5,916,000 (1,238,000) for Ash- 
muni, Zagora and other varieties ; the amomt of linters obtained was 190,000 centals 
(40,000 bales). The third and last estimate, published last June, gave figures that 
then appeared excessive, but in reality are below the actual results. At present 
picking is progressing satisfactorily ; crop condition is better than some months ago ; 
the delay in growth has been overtaken and the crop is on the contrary well forward ; 
damage by parasites appears to be greatly reduced and there are no locusts, while 
Nile conditions are considerably improving. 


Bulgana : The second half of July w^ characterised by abundant rains. Crop 
condition on i August was 125 as on i July, against 100 on i August 1930. 

U. S, S, R. : According to the Commissariat for Agriculture on i August the 
first cultivation was eflected on 94.9 % of the area, the second on 81.5 % and the third 
on 54.0 %. Under the conditions prevailing this year when a significant part of the 
sowings has been made after only one ploughing, only three and in certain areas four, 
consecutive cultivations can ensure high 3delds. 

United States: Production is estimated at 74,492,000 centals (15,584,000 bales 
of 500 lb.) against 66,595,000 (13,932,000) in 1930-31 and 72,983,000 (15,268,000), the 
average of the five years ending 1929-30, the percentages with re^ct to these figures 
being 111.9 and 102. i. This forecast is based on the forecast yield per harvested 
and the area in cultivation on i July-less the ten-year average abandonment in ea»C^‘ 
State after that date. * ' 

Temperatures have been favourable to the crop and progress was reported up to 
19 August as fairly satisfactory, though there has been rather heavy rain in the Mi^^ 
issippi valley. Shedding has been only on a small scale. Crop condition was 
against 62.2 in August 1930. ' f. 

The acreage this year is smaller in every State except Florida, the largest .. 

tionate decreases in the Cotton Belt having been in ISIorth* Carolina and 
which have only 82 % and 83"% of their 1930" area. ‘ ^ 

The amount of cotton of the 1931-32' season ginned up to 
dose of the 1930-31 season, was 34,900 centals (7,3o3f bales) against 373,700' 
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at the same date last year, 415,700 (86,974) 1929. (88,761) in 1928 and 

775,700 (162,283) in 1927. 

Korea : Area in 1931-32 is estimated at 461,000 acres against 463,000 in 1930^31 
and 495,000 on the average of the five years ending 1929-30- Percentages 99.6 and 
93.0. 


India : In the Punjab sowings commenced at the normal dates ; area is estimated 
at 2.141,000 acres a decrease of 7 % on that of 1930-31 and of ii % on the average 
of the five years ending 1929-30 

In Madras the area is 196,000 acres, half of this being last year’s crop in the south 
xmder second picking and the rest being new sowings ; as compared with 1930-31 there 
is a decrease of 24 % and as compared with the five-year period one of 7 % in the total 
area for the Presidency. 

In the Punjab there were beneficial rains throughout July and up to the second 
week of August. In Madras during the same period rainfall was very heavy on the 
west coast and moderate to heavy in the Circars, the Carnatic and the central districts. 

In Bombay slight damage to newly-sown cotton by locusts was reported in Bairi, 
parts of Hyderabad and districts in Thar Parkar. In Sind there were general and 
beneficial rains in the latter part of July and, though there was no rain in the ear- 
lier part of August, irrigation water was ample and the crop was doing well. 

(Telegram of 19 August) : The first estimate of area for 1931-32 is 13,926,000 acres 
against 14,878,000 in 1930-31, a decrease of 6.4 %, and 15,412,000 the average for the 
five years ending 1929-30, a decrease of 9.6 %. 

Indo-Chtna : The bushes in Annam have not suffered too much from the drought 
and the crop there is satisfactory. 

Syria and Lebanon : Crop condition in the government of Latakia on i July was 
100, as on I June. 

French Equatorial Africa : Total production is estimated at about 22,000 centals 
(4,600 bales) of raw cotton. 

- Area cultivated in Ubangi-Shari is estimated at about 2,500 acres and it will in- 
crease to 3,700 acres this year and possibly in the next few 3^ears to 15,000 to 22,000 acres. 

French West Africa : In Mauritania the area cultivated amoiuits to about 2,500 
to 3,700 acres ; production last season was about 2,200 centals (450 bales) of raw cotton. 

In Haute-Volta it is estimated that 70,800 centals (14,800 bales) of raw cotton from 
the last crop have been sold by the natives, though total sales in the preceding season 
were 93,600 centals (19,600 bales), the decrease being due to holding back by the nat- 
ive growers In face of the low prices rather than to decreased production. This state 
of affairs involves, however, serious risk as regards next season’s crop. 

Algeria : Growth is good though some losses from boUworm have been reported 
in the young crops. Condition at the end of July was average (75) against 80 at the 
^d of June. 

The area for 1931-32 has been reduced to 3,700 acres, 29.2 % of that of last year 
{12,700) and 24.6 % of the quinquennial mean. This large reduction is due to the 
crisis, which has aggravated the difficulties already experienced in Algeria in r^ard 
to the remunerative cultivation of cotton. There' bad already, in fact, been a marked 
reduction. 
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There was a fairly large development in the years immediately follo’wdng the war, 
from 1,380 acres in 1923-24 to 15,100 acres in 1925-26 and a maximum of 21,500 acres 
in 1926-27. The yields in that season were particularly low. The following year the 
cultivated area fell to about 12,500 acres, a figure about which it oscillated in the 
following two years. 

Egypt : Weather has been hot and favourable to growth as w^ell as to flower and * 
boll formation. Water for irrigation was inadequate, especially at the tails of canals 
and rills ; this caused a delay in rotations and gave rise to great difficulties. | 

Flowering in early-sown areas in Tower Egypt was almost ^complete at the end of j 
July and bolls were approaching maturity. General crops and late-sown ones are , 
still in the flowering and boll -forming stage Favourable weather caused perceptible 
improvement in growth. ! 

In Upper Egypt there "was much improvement in late-so^vn areas. The early- 
sown crop was maturing, bolls on lower branches having opened. Picking is expected 
to start about the middle of August. 

Where water was inadequate there was an unfavourable effect upon the crop. | 
Hot weather made this effect more apparent, and the yoimg buds and newly-formed ^ 
bolls were shed in great quantities f 

Insects and diseases caused little damage. On the whole, infestation by cotton t 
worm w^as slight and no damage occurred to the crop ; egg-masses in certain districts J 
were picked and hatched eggs destroyed. It is noticed that attacks of wilt disease [ 
were greater this year than they were last year in the immune types. Slight attacks i 
of aphis on the one hand and of grasshoppers on the other were noticed in some dis- 
tricts but they were suppressed. Infestation by boHworms in Tower Egypt was 3 % j 
in Sakel and 8 % in Ashmuni ; in Upper Eg5T>t, it was 3 % ; 

On the whole, despite drought, crop condition is fair. j 

Total production of ginned cotton from the beginning of the season (i September [ 
1930) to 31 July 1931 is estimated at 8,005,000 centals (1,675,000 bales), of -which there 
are 2,089,000 centals (437,000 bales) of Sakel ; production of linters is estimated at 190,00 
centals (39,750 bales). 

'According to official data the total area under the crop for 1931-32 is 1,747,00 
acres, a decrease of 19.2 % on that of last year (2,162,000). and of 4.4 % on the 
ye^ir mean (1,828,000). The reduction is due mainly to the governmental measure 
for restriction of Sakellaridis, which has fallen from 869,000 in 1930-31 to 497,000 acre 
this year ; Ashmuni and Zagora have also declined but to a less extent, from 972,00 
to 788*000 acres. On the contrary, the other varieties, Pilion, Maarad, etc,, show a-cor 
siderable increase from 321,000 to 463,000 acres, thus compensating in part for th 
decrease in the principal varieties. 

Anglo-Egyptian Sudan : The latest provisional estimate of productlort is 
centals (106,500 bales) of ginned cotton against 665,400 (139,200) in ¥929-30 ^ 
508,000 (106,300), the average of the preceding five seasons; percentages; 76; 
and 100.2. ^ . 

Southern Rhodesia : Production of lint in 1930-31 is estimated at 8,400 
{1,800 bales), an increase of 55.4 % on that of 1929-30 but a decrease d 18.^0 
average of the five years ending 192S-29. Though area in 1930-31 
increa^ by 88.5 % to 11,700 acres this was more than neutraiteed 
that prevailed tern mid-January, .to mid- April. - . , 

Tanganyika : Tl&nting Has been adversely affected by the low price® p^d last 
son and it is feared ihat the crop which was promising in June will be iariker red- 
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by the locust invasion. Production of ginned cotton in I93i"32 is estimated at 55,800 
centals (11,700 bales) a decrease of 40 % on the 92,500 centals (19,400 bales) produced 
in 1930-31 and of 43 % on the average for 1925-29. In June boiling was reported to be 
well advanced. In the Lake Victoria area picking of early planted cotton had become 
general and the crop was yielding well 

Kew Hebrides : Production in the last season has been very poor. On the one hand 
pests developed notably and on the other the natives neglected picking because of the 
low prices. 

New Caledonia : Despite the increase in area production this year is below that of 
last year owing to decreased fields due to pests, which are becoming more serious 
every year. 


FLAX 

Fibre : In addition to the data on area cultivated for fibre, alfeady available 
for a few countries (Finland, Italy, Netherlands, Czechoslovakia) and which indicated 
an appreciable decrease on both the 1930 area and the average for the preceding quin^ 
quennium, there are available only the data for Hungary, which has coniderably in- 
creased area, particularly in comparison with the average for 1925-29, and for Estonia, 
where, on the contrary, area show's a decrease of 44 % with respect to last year and 
50 % with respect to the five-year average. It appears that there has also been a not- 
able decrease in Latvia (about 23 % with respect to last year and 40 % with respect 
to the average). For the other countries numerical data on area cultivated are not 
yet available but, judging from general indications and non-official estimates the re- 
duction in area seems also to be considerable in such important producing countries 
as Belgium and France, so that this year the area in Europe (excluding the U. S. S. R.) 
will undergo a sharp contraction. This reduction will, however, be on the whole much 
less than the expansion that has taken place this 5''ear in the U. S. S. R. 

Given the marked decrease in area in the border states of Europe and the generally 
not very favoiurable course of the weather, it may be stated \vitli certainty that this 
year’s production of fibre in Europe (excluding the U. S. S. R.) will be very small, below 
that of last year and very much poorer than the average of the five years tQ25-2C), Al- 
ready the new estimate for the Netherlands shows an appreciable reduction on that 
of the preceding month, giving 95,000 centals, a decrease of about 59 % with respect 
to last year and of 63 % with respect to the average of the preceding quinquennium, 
while the area shows a diminution of 57 % in both respects. 

As regards the situation in the 17. S. S. R. precise information is lacking but it 
ffiay be said that in July over a considerable part of the flax-growing area there were 
frequent but poor raius and rather high temperature ; toward the end of July harvest- 
ing had already begun in some districts and on 15 August had been completed on about 
3,6 % of the cultivated area. It should be noted that in the current season 50 % of 
the flax area in the Union is on the kolkhozi and sovkhozi, against xo-ii % last year, 
and that the Government has established a detailed programme for harvesting, placing 
at the disposal of growers a certain number of machines for harvesting and for the first 
working up. According to the Plan the Government should receive from this year's 
crop about 6.2 million centals of fibre/ of which the greater part will be utilized in the 
Union and the remainder, which, according to private estimates, will be aroi^nd 1.3 
million centals will be exported. 
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Si 


Flax. 


Area Sown 


CotTNTRIES 

1931 

1930 

Average 

1925 

% 193 X 



Crop condition (f) 



to 

1929 

1930 

Aver. 

i-VTIT-io^r 


i-VTIT-io^n 


1,000 acres 

*•> 100 

*=« too 






1 




Austria 


8 

(I) 11 


... 

a) 

2.8 


c) 

a) 

2.6 


c) 

«) 

£-) 

3.0 

c) 

"Belgium 


66 

59 

. . . 

... 




— 

/) 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Bulgaria .... 

1 

1 

1 

164.3 

210.1 

*120 

— 

— 

120 


— 

130 

— 

— 

Estonia 

45 

80 

89 

55.6 

50 It 

— 

— 

(3)93 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

(3)9 

Finland { 2 ) . 

10 

14 

13 

72.7 

74.6, 
602 3 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Bungary . . , 

44 

36 

7 

123 0 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

, — 

— 

Italy 

24 

27 

47 

906 

51 7| 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Eatvia 


128 

163 


... 

— 

100 

— 

— 

— 

— . 

— 

— 

— 

Eithuanja . . 


204 

211 


- . ! 

3.1 

— 


3.1 

— 

— 

3.2 

— 

— 

Netheilands . 

16 

37 

37 

*43.2 

43.2 

— 

— 

( 3 ) 59 

( 3 ) 69 

— 

— 

— 

(3)62 

— 

Czechoslovakia 

27 

31 

52. 87.9 

53.3; 

— 

. — . 


— 

. — 

— 

— 

Vugoslavia ( 4 ). 

17 

17 


97.8 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


— 

IT. S S R. . . . 

7,489 

5,553 

4,289 

134 9 

1 

1 

- 

— 

- 

- 


— 

— 

— 

Canada . ... 

661 

1 582 

563 

113.6 

1 

’ 117.3 





44 





i 46 



^ , 

81 

United States . . 

3,132 

3,692 2,909 

848 

! 107.7, 

— 

— 

43 2 

— 

— 

1 60.2 

[ i 

— 


62.: 

India . 

3,020 

2,802 

3,392 

107.8 

j 

890, 

j 

- 


- 

— 

1 

{ 

— 

— ' 

-- 

French Morocco , 

> 67 

58 

48 

116 1 ! 140 3 

i 















Tunisia . . . 

5 

— 

6 

; — 

1 84.9 


— 

1 ■ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Argentina . 

8,204 

1 7,523 

6.916' 109.1 

' 118.6 


— 

1 — 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 



t Far the eaqplauation of signs and figures indicating crop condition* see Cereals table note on page 435, — 
(i) Average 1927 to 1929. — {2) Flas and hemp. — (3) Middle of preceding month, — (4) Winter crops. 


Flax prices, which have recently remained almost stationary, showed a slight de- 
cline in the first half of August and are considerably below those of the corresponding 
period last year, having fallen to the pre-war level. 

Lin.'^eed : Up to the present the data for this year's production of linseed are known 
only for the United States, Canada and India, which make up a total of about 17.6 mil- 
lion centals (31.5 million bushels), about 44 million (j.q million) below that of last year 
and the average of the preceding five years. The decrease is due mainly to the podr 
crop in North America ; in the United States, in fact, the latest estimate is 2.2 million 
centals (3.9 million bushels) less than that of last month, while in Canada the expected 
production is exceptionally low, about half that of last year For India the estimate 
published in J nne remains unchanged, showing only a slight decrease on the production 
of last year and about 4 % below the average. In Argentina sowings have just been 
completed. According to the Ministry of Agriculture an increase of area is expected hr 
Santa Fe, the principal prcKlucing province, though drought and severe frosts hat^e 
damaged early sowings In incrase on last years area is also expected in Bntre IRias 
and Cordoba, bnt in Buenos Aires and on the Pampas a decrease is expected ; 
there has been on the whole on increase of 9,1 % with ^respect to that of insb 3^??^ ; 
In general frosts and drought hindered sowings and crop conditicm at the 
varied from moderate to good. 


A ustvia : At the end of July fiax was low and thin, FuiJiijtg of 


'Commenced, 




Belgium : The crop has been pulled j in general it is of good cpiahty. 
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■declines in area sown. These decreases are mainly due to the fall in price of jute, though 
in Bihar and Orissa insufficiency of rain at time of sowing also operated. 

Large stocks of old jute are reported from most districts in Bengal and in some 
districts of the other two jute provinces. 

In the early part of August rainfall in Bengal, which had been excessive toward 
the end of July, returned to normal. In the latter part of July harvesting continued. 

Tea. 

Ceylon : The area cultivated in the first six months of 1931 was 474,000 acres, the 
same as in 1930. Crop condition on r August was 90. There has been heavy rainfall. 

India : In North India the weather in June was variable and crop prospects were 
less promising ; in Upper and Lower Assam it was abnormally wet and in Darjeeling 
thrips was prevalent and blight was generally severe and checking leaf. In South India 
mild monsoon conditions prevailed throughout the month and general crop prospects 
were fair. In North India the statistics to the end of J une record a decrease of 5,316,000 
lb as compared with the same period last year, while in South India production was 
3 % above that at the same date last year. 

Production in 1930 is estimated at 391,134,000 lb. against 432,998,000 lb. in 1929 
and 385,354,000 lb., the mean of the five years ending 1928. Percentages 90.3 and 10 1.5. 

Japan : In the prefecture of Shizuoka, the most important for tea production, 
a 10 % increase in production was expected at the beginning of June. Weather has 
been generally favourable. 

Weather in June was favourable and on i July crop condition was good against 
mediocre on i July 1930. 

Weather in July was unfavourable. Crop condition on i August was rather 
bad against bad on i August 1930, 

Cacao. 

Gold Coast : The weather in July was dull and showely^ At the end of the month 
95 % of the minor crop was ripe ; in the Central Province 90 % was harvested and in 
the Eastern Province rather less. In these provinces the beans put up for sale are en- 
tirely from the current minor crop, the last major crop having been disposed of. In 
Ashanti the weather has been unfavourable and harv^esting began late ; the quality 
of the beans held by farmers is fair ; mould and germination are the chief defects of beans 
leaving Central Province ports. In the Eastern Province fermentation has been in- 
sufficient and the percentage of slaty beans is higher than last month. 

The major crop was flowering satisfactorily in July and in some localities had fin- 
ished, the flowers setting well. The season will begin at the normal time save in the 
Sahum and Krobo districts where it will be late. In the Central Province the season 
will end early. 

Crop movement has been as follows : 




July 

1931 

Average 

July 

last 4 years 

October 1930 
to 

July 1931 

Average 
October- July 
last 4 years 

Shipments per steamer 

(centals), . 

141*546 

199 830 

4.666.189 

4.750.480 

Arrivals by rail at Tak- 

(sh. tons) . 

7.077 

9-992 

233-309 

237-524 

oradi and Accra. . 

(centals) . 

10.595 

31-136 

2.686.230 

3.162.880 


(sh. tons) . 

530 

1-557 

I34-3I2 

158,144 
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Coffee. 

Tanganyika : Production in 1931 is estimated at 218,400 centals, a decrease of 16 % 
from the 1930 figure (258,700) but 27 % above the 1925-29 mean (172,200) The main 
picking was commenced toward the end of June in Arusha, in the principal coffee-grow- 
ing region of the north. In the escarpment area in the south temperatures were un- 
favourably low for the crop. 

^ Indo-China : In Tonkin the crop of arahica, robusfa and kiulon has been deficient 
that of exceha good. In Annam the crop of avabica made very good growth, though 
in the north flowering w^as poor. In Taos flowering of avabica was profuse. 

Kenya : Production is estimated at 311,000 centals in 1930-31, 19 % above that 
of 1929-30 (261,000) and 71 % above the mean of the five years ending 1928-29 (181,500)^ 

Reunion : The crop suffered greatly by shedding of the berries due to the cyclone 
and by the drought that affected it at the height of the growing season In certain 
districts the loss may be reckoned at 70 % ; 10-15 % bushes were killed by the 

wind and tearing up of the roots. Production appears to be reduced by about 50% 
and not to exceed 11,000 centals 

Groundnuts. 

Indo-Chtna : Production has been affected by the drought, 

French West Africa : This crop is extending in Mauritania ; in all districts where 
rains or irrigation make it possible trials are being made. 

Egypt : Weather conditions in Jrfly were favourable to growth, but water for irri- 
gation was inadequate. Barly-sown areas were in the flowering stage. Shortage of 
water had an unfavourable effect upon some of the areas and is expected to influence 
the crop, 

On I August crop condition was 97 against 100 at the beginning of last month 
and 99 on i August 1930. 

Southern Rhodesia : Production in 1930-31 is estimated at 50,000 centals, 15.6 % 
above the average for 1924-25 to 1928-29 but 2 % below last years crop, The increase 
in area from 7,500 acres in 1929-30 to 9,600 in 1930-31 has been more than offset by 
the prolonged drought in most districts during the planting and growing periods. 

Ta-ngayiyika : The locust invasion is expected to have a serious effect on llie expote 
from the Mwanza and Northern Tabora areas, which are most important for this crop. 
The estimated production in 1931 is 281,600 centals. In r93«> export amounts 
to 388,300 centals and the average export for 1925-29 was 257,300 centals. . 

The harvest was completed in most areas in June, but not in Mwanza. 

In some areas the effect of poor prices has been felt in diminishing the 
to harvest the crop. - _ ' 

Rapeseed and Sesamum. 

Austria: The first estimate of production is 45,400 centals (90,800 bushels) agaiu^ 
63,100 {126,100) last year and 40,700 {81,400) the average for 1925-39 (72 % and ri2 
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Bulgaria : In the second fortnight of July precipitation was abundant. Crop con- 
dition on I August and i July 1931 and i August 1930 was respectively 135^ 135, 140 
for colza and 150 at all three dates for sesame. 

Netherlands : Production of colza is estimated to be 95,000 centals (190,000 bushels) 
against 114,000 (228,000) in 1930 and 124,500 (249,000), the quinquennial mean. (Per- 
centages 83.1 and 76.1). 

Japan : Area cultivated to colza is estimated this year at 182,000 acres little less 
than the mean. 

On I July crop condition of colza was 97, against 100 on i July of last year. 

Syria and Lebanon : On the whole in the two states of Syria and the Lebanese Re- 
public there were sown this year 9,000 acres of sesame, an area slightly above tha tof 
last year (8,900 acres ; 102.5 %), but mote than half below the average for the five years 
ending 1929 (19,200 acres, 47.7 %), 

Tobacco. 

Bulgaria : In the second half of July abundant rains fell. Crop condition on i Aug- 
ust was 95 as on i July, against 100 on i August 1930. 

Hungary : After the rains at the end of July crop condition improved. Harvesting 
was begun. 

According to the first estimate the area sown this season is 58,500 acres, the same 
as last season, compared with 52,200 acres, the average for 1925-29 (100.0 % and 

111.9%). 

Italy : The harvest, which commenced at the beginning of July, is poor. 

Czechoslovakia : Area planted this year is 20,800 acres against 17,800 ir 1930 and 
14,200, the average for 1925-29, increases of 17 % and 46.4 %. July w^as very hot and 
dry ; development was below the normal. 

Canada. (Telegram of 19 AugUvSt) : The crop is excellent in Quebec and Ontario. 

United States : Total area in 1931 is estimated at 2,090,000 acres, 1 % smaller than 
last year but 17 % greater that the average for 1925-29. The decrease this year of 
sli^tly over 9 % in fiue-cured, the major type, has been largely ofiset by the increavses 
of 13 % in Burley, the second most importot type, especially in Southern IMaryland, 
where area ivS 18 % over that of last year. All the fire-cured types, as well as dark air- 
cnned types, also show increases in area. As regards cigar tobacco, filler types show 
hbout the same area as last year, binder types an increase of 2 %, wrapper types a de- 
crease of 21 % and miscellaneous t3pes an increase of 18 %. Total production is estim- 
ated at 1,617 ufilhon lb. an increase of 7.4 % on that of last year and of 19. i % on the 
five-year average. 

- 4 ' ^ 

^ Indo-China : The crop has been good though the plants suffered in certain districts 
trom the drought. Weather favoured preparation. 

Japan : Transplanting was effected satisfactorily but was followed in the first half 
of J une by imfavourable weather ; in the second half of the month there was, however^ 
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a change for the better. Hail fell in the first half of the month at Shinjoku and Kiianto 
iDut did not cause serious damage. 

Weather in June was fairly good and crop condition on i July was average ; on 
I July 1930 it was fairly good. Area cultivated this year is 90,000 acres, a slight increase ‘ 
on last year's. The average of the quinquennium ending 1929 was 90,700 acres. 

Crop condition on i August was good. On i August 1930 it was fairly good. 

Syria and Lebanon : According to the July estimate 41,000 acres are under 
cultivation in the I^evant States under French mandate, this figure, however, being , 
still incomplete. Extension of the crop has been considerable and the area is now about ) 
five times that of last year (9,300 acres) and nearly six times the average area of the five 
years ending 1929-30 (7,500 acres). ’ 

On I July crop condition was good (100). 

Algeria : The crop is reduced this year to 40,000 acres, a decrease of 11.4 % on the 
area of last year (44,700) ; the decrease began, in fact, in 1930, when it was 15,000 acres 
on that of 1929 ; during the five years 1925-29 area cultivated fluctuated around 65,000 J 
acres (decrease this year 39.4 %). At the end of July the plantations had a rather ir- , 
regular appearance, late transplantings were^ destroyed by hot winds at the end of ‘ 
June and in the first half of July. General condition is average (75), against 80 at the end ' 
of June. At the end of July the harvest was in progress ; drying was effected under good ' 
conditions. 

Southern Rhodesia: Production in 1930-31 is estimated to be 39 % above that of ; 
1929-30, 'with 8,130,000 lb. against 5,844,000 lb., though this years’ total is still 31 %be- ^ 
low the average for the five years ending 1928-29. The increase in production is due to ; 
the increase of 44 % in area. The greatest relative increase is in Virginian dark fixed, ; 
of which a production of 1,015,000 lb, is estimated, compared with 573,000 lb. in 1929- ! 
1930, while Virginian flue cured has increased from 4,921,000 lb. to 6,745,000 lb. and i 
Turkish from 350,000 lb. to 370,000 lb. 

Hops. 

Belgium : Growth is backward ; the crop has suffered from fly and Japanese mildew. 
Prices are so low that they scarcely cover cost of picking. So in the Poperinghe district 
the crop has considerably decreased and it is estimated that it occupies not more than 
1,400 acres. 

Great Britain and Northern Ireland : Weather conditions have not been very favour- 
able to hops this year and while the bines have recently made good growth and appear 
to be vigorous, more sun is needed. Downy mildew and in vsect pests have been very 
prevalent and spraying and powdering have been carried out extensively. The area ' 

the crop is 20,000 acres, only a very slight decrease from that of last year^ but r§ ,% 
the average of 1925-29 . It is expected that unit yields will be below average. 

Hungary : Average yields are expected. 

Czechoslovakia : Very high yields are expected- 

United States : Area this year is 21,000 acres, 5 % above that of last .year 
below the average of 1925-29, and production is estimated at 22.2 milhunt lb*, a 

5 % 1930 and of 29 % on the five-year average. * ■ 
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Sericulture, 

Korea : Production of spring cocoons in estimated at 27,605,000 lb. against 28,404,000 
lb. in 1930 and 19,953,000 in 1924-29. Percentages 97.2 and 138.4. 

Indo-China : In Tonkin and North and Central Annam leafage has been good, 
despite various insect and fungoid attacks ; in the South-Centre of Annam and in 
Cochin-China the scarcity of leaves is rather markedly felt. 

Japan : In general weather in June was not deleterious to crop condition of 
mulberry, though in the prefecture of Nagano, one of the most important for the 
silk industry, hail caused significant damage. 

Production of spring cocoons is estimated at 396,809,000 lb. against 463,825,000 in 
1930 and 386,033,000 the average of the five years ending 1929, the percentages with 
respect to these figures being 85.6 and 102.8. Crop condition of mulberry on i July was 
average, on i July 1930 it was good. 

Condition of the silkworms on i August was rather bad. On i August 1930 it 
was good. 

Syria and Lebanon : On the whole in the Levant States under French mandate 
it is expected that this year there will be 66,500 acres under mulberries, of which 61,200 
will be in bearing ; the total area is almost equal (99.9 %) to that of last year (66,600 acres) 
but 8.8 % above the 1925-29 average (61,200 acres). 

At the beginning of July crop condition was on the whole good (100), as at the be- 
ginning of June. The regular rains that fell in the Lebanese Republic caused leafage 
to develop. 

Silkworm eggs placed in incubation this year amount to 72,300 oz., a diminution 
on last year ( — 28.1 %) and on the mean ( — 24.6 %). The reduction only partly 
affects production, which, according to July estimates, will be 6,316,000 lb. of fresh 
cocoons, a diminution of 21.5 % on last year and of 7.7 % on the average. 

Tripoliiania : It is estimated that the number of mulberry trees this year is 250,000 
compared with 200,000 last year, the numbers in production being respectively 30,000 and 
10,000. Crop condition on i Jime was good. 


FODDER CROPS 


In Lurope the weather in July was dry in the south and in some parts of the centre 
(Spain, Italy, southern France, Hungary and some parts of Austria and of Czechoslov- 
akia) fodder crops, especially permanent meadows and pastures felt the effects acutely* 
In the north, especially in the British Isles, on the other hand, the weather was pre- 
valently rainy, sometimes excessively so, and almost all fodder crops benefitted, though in 
many districts the rains more or less greatly obstructed haymaking. 

In Africa Algeria and many districts of French West Africa and of the Union of 
South Africa, suffered from marked drought. In Egypt clover production was normal. 

In North America while fodder crops, especially pastures, over a large area in the 
United. States felt the insufiS-ciency of rains, the excessive predpitaldon in certain parts 
of Canada hindered haymaking and damaged the crops. 
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In Argentina an extension of area under fodder crops is expected and in July weather 
was favourable. 


Germany : July weather favoured development of beet. Crop condition of meadows 
and pastures is a little poorer than last month, but in general is still satisfactory. 

Austria : Mangolds have suffered great retardation in development. They have 
been sown to a greater degree than usual on stubble. 

The first cutting of temporary grass and of permanent grass for two or three cuttings 
gave poor results but quality was good. The cause of the small yield is the drought, 
which is also injuriously affecting the second cutting. The results of the first cutting are 
as follows in comparison with those of the four preceding years. 


Crop 


1927 

192S 

1929 

1930 

1931 

Red clover, hay 

(000 cent.) 

S ,532 

8,020 

10,631 

8 , 3 ir 

5,313 


{000 sh. tons) 

427 

401 

532 

416 

266 } 

Lucerne, hay 

(000 cent.) 

1,896 

2,326 

2,260 

2,932 

2,249 


(000 sh. tons) 

95 

116 

113 

147 

112 

Mixed clover, hay 

(000 cent.) 

3,086 

2,652 

3,221 

3,373 

2,998 


(000 sh. tons) 

154 

133 

161 

169 

150 

Grasses and mixtures of 





1,587 

1,168 

grasses and legumes 

(000 cent.) 

L587 

L 459 

L 437 


(000 sh. tons) 

79 

73 

72 

79 

58 

Permanent meadows for 2 






34,q62 ! 

or 3 cuttings 

(000 cent.) 

42,020 

3S.427 

4L313 

5b, 1 30 


(000 sh. tons) 

2,101 

1,921 

2,066 

2,806 

1,703. 

Maize for green fodder 

(000 cent.) 

— 

— 

1,808 

2,293 

— 


(000 sh. tons) 

— 

— 

90 

115 

— 


Vegetation of common pastures is very poor, while that of alpine pastures is fairly 
abundant. 

Condition o^ fodder crops not included in the main table was as follows on i August : 
mixed fodder and vetches 3.3 (against 3,0 on i July this year and 2.9 on i August 195^) > 
maize for green fodder 2.9 {2.9, 2.9) alpine pastures 2.3 (2.4, 2.8). 

Belgium : Fodder crops are abundant. In general hay has been brougjit in under 
good conditions, the yield being rather above the average ; the aftermath io growing very 
well. 

Denmark : The wet weather of July has been specially unfavourable to beet hsA ., 
meadows. On the other hand the rains have helped cabbage rape on the higher lands and ' . 
also pastures. , " 

Irish Free State : Mangels made some recovery during July but it is antknpdted 
the yield will be relatively low. Turnips made satisfactory growth. No damage to joot 



The Condition of Fodder Crops. 


Crops and Countries 




Crop Condition (f) 



930 

August 1, 1931 

July I, 1931 

August 1, I 


a) 

&) 

c) 

a) 

b) 

c) 

a) 

b) 

c) 

Clover : 










Germany ... , .... 

2.9 





2.8 




3,0 


Austria (i) . . .... 

— 

— 

3.2 

— . 

3.0 

— ■ 

2.8 



E^stonia 

— 

— 

(2) 90 



— 

(2) 90 

— 

— 

(2) 98 

Xetherlauds . . , ... 

— 

— 

W «6 

— 

— 

(2) 67 

(2) 76 

— 

— ■ 

United States . . 

— 

— 

76.9 

— 

— 


— 

— 

70.S 

EejTt 

— ’ 

100 



— 

100 

— 



99 











Germany 

2.6 



- 

2.7 



— 

2.5 


— 

Austria 

— 



3,3 

— 1 

3.0 

— 

— < 

— . 

3.2 

United States. . . 



— 

64.6? 

— 


— 

' ^ 

* 

72.1 

■Mangolds : 










Germany . 

2.5 





28 



2.7 

— 


Austria .... 

2.9 



— 



3.0 


2.7 

— 

.... 

Bulgaria 

160 

— 

— 

160 

— 

— 

200 

— 

— 

Denmatfe . . . 



— 

91 



— 

93 

— . 


— - 

Scotland . 



— 

95 

— 

— 

— 

— 

100 


Wthuania. . 

106 

— 

— 

— 

— 

97 

— . 

— 

— 

Switzerland 

102 



— 

100 

— 

— ' 

— ■ 

96 

TEMPORARy Meadows : 










Austria {3) 



3.0 


2.5 




2.7 



. 

Bulgaria 

110 

— 

— 

110 

— 

— 

115 

— 

— 

Denmark 

103 

! — 1 

— 

106 

_ 

. — 


__ 


Finland 

101 

! 

— 

109 

— 

— 

104 

— 



Switzerland 

4.2 

' 

— 

'4.4i 



— 

4.3 

— 



United States 


1 — 

71.6, 

j 

— 

I — 



63,£ 

t^KRAtANEm' Meadows ; 

1 

! 

1 



i 

1 

I 





Germanv } meadows. 

1 

2.4 


1 

2.1 



2.4 

1 1 


^^ermany ^ meadows . . 

2.6 

— 

i . — 

2.4 

1 

! __ 


3.0* 


Austria. 

2.9 

1 •— 

1 ““ 

2.7 

1 — 

. — 


1 3.0 



Bulgaria 

150 

1 — 

( — 

160 

1 

— 

160 





Denmark 

— 

! 

> 83 

— , 



92 

102 

— 

— 

Scotland 

105 

i — 

1 — 

. — 

100 



— 

95 

Estonia 

(2) 115 

1 — 

— 

(2) 128 


— 

— 

— 

(2) 92 

Finland 

, — 

— 

98 

109 





9S 

' Metherlaads {4) 

(2) 77 

i — 


(2) 82 







Switzerland 

4.2 

— 


4.3 


— 

4.2 

— 

— * 

3PASyt7RES: 







I 



Atstria. 

— .w 


3L7 



3.1 



3,^ 

; Benmatk . . . 

— 

100 






95 


100 


.Finland . 

— , 

/} 








/) 


Scotland 

— 

100 



— 

100 




95 

v’SetiKrimrds. 

— 1 

— 

(2) 64 

( 3 ) 81 







"'Switzerland. 

4.3 



4.6 

— > 

— 

4.0 

— 


■United States 


i 

63.7 



- 





a) above tJie average, — b) average. — c) below the average. — d) excellent. — e) good. — f) aveiage, — g) bad. *- 
*) very bad. — (f) See eocplanatim of tie various systems on page 435. -- (i) Ited clover. — (a) At tic middle Of tie 
5 receding montli, — (3) Kleegiaa. — (4) Meadows for hay. 
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crops from the bad westher or from insect pests has been reported but finger-and-toe 
disease is not imcommon. 

Pastures generally made luxiiiiant gro-wth. Most of the first and second crop hay 
was harvested in good condition early in July ; later conditions were adverse to hay- 
makixxg. Much old meadow remained uncut at the end ot the month. Yield 01 hay is 
above average. 

Old meadows cut during the month suffered from unsettled weather. 

^reas under fodder crops are as follows : 



1931 

1930 

1925-29 

% 1930 

% 1925-29 



(000 acres) 




Turmps and swedes 

.... 178 

179 

191 

TOO 

93 

Mangels 

.... 8i 

So 

81 

lOI 

1 00 

Hay 

.... 2.273 

2,296 

2,245 

99 

1 01 


Finland * At the beginning of August production of roots and tubers for fodder 
was calculated at 11,365,000 centals (568,000 short tons) against 16,874,000 (844,000) 
in 1930. Percentage 67.4. Crop condition was below^ average. The corresponding 
figures for turnips were 9, 1 1 7,000 centals (456,000 short tons) against 14,069,000 (703,000) 
Percentage 64 8. 

Crop condition remained the same For permanent meadow the figures are 9, 

(469,000) for 1931 and 9,437,000 (472,000) for 1930 ; 99.5 %. For temporary meadows 
58,491,000 (2,925,000) in 1931 and 57,979,000 (2,899,000) in 1930, 100.9%. 

France : In the greater number of districts July was very rainy and rather favour- 
able to fodder crops, beets, maize and fodder sorghum ; despite the excessive rain that 
somewhat hindered haymaking, temporary and permanent meadows have given second 
crops and fairly plentiful aftermath ; quality leaves something to be desired, however. In 
the early days of August violent storms following a period of fine weather spoilt the grass 
in the pastures and ^so seriously endangered the crop in the more backward districts. 

On the other hand, in the south-west the second crops and aftermaths were, owing 
to the persistent drought, very poor. 

These unsatisfactory circumstances, however, will not prevent the total fodder crop 
this year being extremely abundant. 

Fodder grains gave very good resxilts ; they were harvested and brought in under 
good conditions, notably sainfoin, vetches and lucerne in the great producing regton 
of Vaucluae and in the south generally 

Great Britain and Northern Ireland : The prevalently very wet weath^ of July 
has everywhere interfered seriously with the saving of the hay crop, harvestmg beii^ 
greatly interrupted, much of the crop being spoilt and part remaining uncut ^ 

Quality of seeds hay has been damaged by the unfavourable harve^ing couditkai^'^^^ 
Pasturage has had abundant growth but the continued wet weather has reduced 
ing value, and in some districts the tramping of stock has caused further deterior^cm^; 

Singling and cleaning of root crops has been very difficult owing to the wet 
and the exceptional prevalence of weeds. Mangolds have suffered fr^ the 
sunshine and in many areas have not developed well. The unit yield in llSngland and 
Wales will on the whole probably be below average, though in Northern Ireland, given 
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sunshine, a fair yield is promised. In Hngland and Wales, though sowing of turnips 
and swedes was retarded by the wet weather, good growth has been made and there is 
usually promise of a satisfactory yield ; there have been few complaints of damage by 
hy. In Northern Ireland early-sown turnips are in good condition but late crops are 
backward. In Scotland crop condition of turnips and swedes on i August was 95, as 
on the same date last year. The following are the areas under fodder crops in EJngland 
and Wales : 



1931 

1930 

Average 

1925-29 

1930 = 100 

id 

AVer. = 100 

Permanent grass .... 

• • • 4.784 

5,051 

4>437 

94*7 

X07.S 

Temporary grass .... 

. . . 1,726 

1,595 

1,596 

M 

0 

00 

b 

108.2 

Turnips and swedes . . . 

. . . 621 

670 

741 

92.7 

33.8 

Mangolds 

. . . 271 

288 

319 

94.1 

84,8 


French West Africa : Exceptionally large flights of locusts have caused damage 
to pastures in Mauritania and Haute-Volta, and quality is poor owing to lack of water. 

Algeria : Pastures are steadily drying up. Green fodder, clover, sorghum, maize 
and mangolds were harvested toward the end of July and beginning of August ; pro- 
duction was affected by the drought 

An important invasion of caterpillars on the alfalfa has been reported in certain 
districts. 

Egypt : At the end of the month of July, late sown areas of bersim (clover) had 
been completely harvested. Threshing, winnowing and storing were in progress. The 
yield is normal. 

Crop condition of bersim was 100 on i August, as on i July, but i point below that 
on I August 1930. 

Hungary: Following the rains at the end of July there were hopes of an improvement 
in mangolds. Early in August clover and lucerne were developing badly ; the third 
cutting is likely to give only a poor yield. Amongst other fodder crops maize for green 
fodder and moha^ are thin and small, 

' The aftermath of permanent meadows is for the most part burnt up ; only on low'ly- 
ing lands is a there some vegetation. After the rains at the end of J uly, however, there 
were hopes of some amelioration. Pasturage is also mostly burnt up, 

Italy : In the first half of July the second cutting of grass was poor ; crop condition 
left much to he desired owing to the drought. In the latter half of the month drought 
further d im i n ished the later cuttings of non-irrigated temporary meadows and endan- 
gered the production of pastures, especially in Sardinia. 

Latvia ; On 15 July crop condition of clover was good according to 33.3 % of crop 
correspondents' replies, average in 62.3 % and bad in 4.4 %. 

Lithuania : Hay-ma k ing was completed at the end of the month under satisfactory 
conditions, the crop being brought in dry. 
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Netheylands : At the beginning of July the drought had, retarded growth of pastures 
though the situation improved subsequently. 

Poland : The first cutting of hay wUvS made under favourable conditions. 

Switzeyland : July, which was characterised by unstable conditions with a predom- 
inance of rainy weather, was rather unfavourable to grass, of which the crop condition 
is somewhat below that of last month The second cutting of temporary and perman- 
ent meadows indicates satisfactory development ; green fodder has been fairly satis- 
factory, a good crop is also expected for aftermath. The alps have satisfactory^ pastur- 
age July was very^ favourable to roots ; condition of mangolds particularly was im- 
proved, from loo on i July to 102 on i August, though on i August 1930 it was only 96. 
Condition of fodder legumes rose from 100 to loi (99 on i August 1930) 

Czechoslovakia * J uly was very dry and hot and only toward the end of the month 
were there frequent rains in Bohemia and Moravia. On i August crop condition of 
temporary and permanent meadows and of mangolds was about average in Bohemia 
and Moravia and below average in Slovakia and Subcarpathian Russia. In general 
temporary meadows are in much better condition than permanent meadows. 

U, S. S. R. : In July the weather was prevalently hot. Frequent but somewhat 
poor rains fell in the south-west and north-west and more limited quantities in the 
centre of the European territory. 

According to the People’s Commissariat for Agriculture on i August hay had been 
cut on 92,745,000 acres, 60.5 % of the area planned. 

Ca^nada : The production of fodder crops is estimated as follows : 



1931 

1930 

l 925-*9 

% 1930 

% 1925-559 

Hay and clover (million cent.) . 

• 342 

328 

315 ( 

98.8 

102.9 

(million sh. t.) . 

. 16.2 

16.4 

15.7^ 

Buceme . . .(million cent.). . 

^ 25 

33 

39 ) 

77.6 

65.9 

(million sh. t.) . 

* ‘ 1.3 

1.6 

1.9 ) 


The hay crop in the Blast has been a heavy one but rainy weather toward the end 
of J uly and in the early part of August retarded hay making and damaged the crop hi 
the Maritime and Bastem Provinces. In the West the cooler and moister weather 
in the early part of Angust improved the general feed situaticm. 

United States : Production of tame hay is estimated at 1,552 million centals 
milHon short tons) 0.3 % below that of 1930 and 18 % Wow the five-year 
Production of lucerne is expected to be about 518 million centals (25.9 i^aillion 
tons), a decrease of 10 % on 1930 and of 12 % on 1925-29. , ^ 

Pastures have suifered severely from lack of moisture over a wide ' ar^a. 

Production of wild hay is estimated at 189 million centals {9.4 million short 
20 % below that of 1930 and 28 % below the five-year average. 
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LIVESTOCK AND DERIVATIVES 

Condition of Livestock and Dairy Production. 

Belgium : Health is good. Fodder is abundant, so reducing maintenance costs. 

Irish Free State : There was an appreciable decrease in milk supplies to crea- 
meries in July. 

France . The season has been unfavourable to milk output owing to the drought 
in Charentes and Deux-Sevres, the leading dairy centres of the West, and a decrease 
of 10 % is probable ; in Britanny also there has been a deficit, thought less strongly 
marked. 

On the other hand, the season has been favourable to the condition of fat stock 
though the feeding quality of the grass sometimes leaves something to be desired. The 
animals are in good condition but, owing to the difiSculties encountered by the graz- 
iers in regard to supplies of feed, not too nmnerous ; the stock are not in every case 
satisfactorily fattened. 

The under-consumption of meat, which has been accentuated, and the considerable 
import from foreign countries render the market situation difficult. The tendency 
is weak but the position, unfavourable though it is with reference to the last two 
years, is not too disastrous. 

Great Britain and Northern Ireland : The excessively wet and somewhat cold wea- 
ther of July was not favourable to livestock. In Northern Ireland it is reputed, how- 
ever, that store cattle are in fairly good condition though they have thriven more slowly 
than is customary at this season ; there has been a comparative freedom from warble fly. 

Throughout the area milk yields have been well maintained and are about normal, 
though in Scotland a few districts wshowed a slight reduction during the month. 

Ample supplies of concentrated feeding-stuffs are reported in Scotland and prices 
have fallen still further, 

Italy : In some provinces fodder is inadequate. 

Netherlands : In general milk production was up to the average in July. In .some 
provinces only there was a slight diminution. 

Switzerland : Total milk production for the second quarter showed a reduction 
of 10.94 % the corresponding period in 1930 ; the decrease was 15.17 % in 

April, 10.95 % ^ 6.72 % in June. The marked falling back in April and May 

was due mainly to the lateness of vegetation. In addition, the decrease in number 
of cows and the more extensive utilisation of milk for stock rearing and fattening of 
calves have also contributed to the fall in milk deliveries. 

United States : The 1931 lamb crop is larger than that of 1930 by about 8 %, the 
respective figures being 31,684,000 and 29,364,000, The number of lambs saved per 
hundred ewes one year old and over on i J^uary rose from 87.4 to 89.6, the largest 
percentage in the eight years for whicli similar reports have been made. The increase 
in the lamb crop this year is due both to this and to an increase of about 5 % in the num* 



ber of breeding ewes. Marketings of the year's crop have been exceptionally heavy ! 
and with the fall in demand there has been a record drop in prices, these being lower ! 
in June than in that month in any year since 1914. . ! 

The preliminary estimate of wool shorn or to be shorn in 1931 is 367,655,000 lb. 
or 7 % greater than the revised estimate of 342,667,000 lb. shorn in 1930 and not much 
different from the record clip of 1928, increased production being due to the larger num- 
ber of fleeces and increase in weight per fleece. 

Considerable reduction in numbers of sheep in the next two or three years is ex- 1 
pected. The poor range in the west is expected to cause more than the usual pro- ' 
portion of the lamb crop to be marketed and fewer ewe lambs to be held back for breeding. ! 

The June pig survey showed a 2.5 % increase in the spring pig crop compared with ; 
a year ago. There is also a marked increase in the number of sows kept for fall farrow- i 
iag. It appears probable that the pig crop this autumn may be about one-flfth larger 
than that of last autumn. This tendency to expand production reflects the low prices 
for maize, being especially marked m the Com Belt and in the Western States. Though 
pig prices are low maize prices are lower. 

A considerable increase in maize area is indicated for this year and it is considered [ 
not unlikely that conditions in November and December will be such as to encourage l 
a large increase in breeding for the spring pig crop of 1932. Targe increases are prob- 
able not only in the Com Belt proper but in the wheat growing areas of both the Mid- [ 
die West and the Far West. Slaughterings from pigs raised this year and marketed 
in the marketing year beginning i October 1931 are expected to be greater than the 
average slaughter during the four preceding marketing years. I 

French West Africa : Flocks have suffered from the bad condition of pastures in : 
Haute-Volta and Mauritania. Health has been fairly good, though in some districts | 
several centres of cattle plague and some cases of anthrax have been reported. | 


Algeria : Pastures being dry, the animals are at present feeding on stubble, but 
the reserves of the latter are limited. Flocks are suffering from the heat and some 
mortality from this cause is reported but on the whole condition remains sati^actory. 

French Morocco : Health is excellent. Feeding is assured thanks to an abundant 
reserve of hay and dry fodder. 


Union of South A frica : Tosses of stock through poverty are being suffered in the 
Western districts of Cape Province and in Natal and heavier losses are expected. The 
insufficient rainfall of last summer has caused the failing of springs. In the Eastern 
Cape Province, Bechuanaland and the Northern Provinces, however, stock were still 
in good condition in June though, with the advent of real winter weather, cattle fell 
off in condition. Feed is also relatively plentiful and should be suflScient untE .tlie 
spring. The autumn lambs were generally doing well and on the whole tl^ lamfo&ig 
season has been a success. 


Australia : A preliminary estimate for the 1931-32 clip gives a prodactid*^/'^ 
985,905,000 ib., 72,025,000 lb. above that of last year, despite the unsatisfactory 
conditions of the last two seasons. The new clip is expected to be much heavier 
dition and coarser in quality. According to the National Council of Woofed^ 3 i|^ 
kers of Australia the following was the wool position at the end of the 1930^3^ 
compared with that a year previously, 
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Thousand pounds 

1930-31 1929-30 

Received into store i July-30 June . . 

. , S 4 i,g 8 o 

865,333 

Sold by auction or privately 

. . 810,750 

815,164 

Shipped unsold 

. . 13,100 

13,882 

In store 30 June 

. . 18,130 

36,287 


Carryover from the previous season is not included in these figures; that of the 
1929-30 clip still unsold in store amounted at the end of the 1930-31 season to 315,000 lb. 

The increase in pigs in Germany as on 1 July 1931. 

From I December 1930 to 2 March 1931, there was, as usual, a decrease in the pig 
population , followed by a fresh increase from 2 March to i J une. As follows from the 
table below the present numbers considerably exceed not only those at the same period 
in 1930 and in 1929, but also those of 1928. 

The number of sows for breeding over one year is relatively small and that of sow’s 
in farrow has decreased with respect to that on 2 March 1931 and also to that on i June 
1928. 


Numbers of pigs in Germany (i). 


Classification by sex 

I 

June 

= 

March 

I 

Dec. 

I 

Sept. 

2 

June 

I 

March 

ok 

2 

Sept. 

I 

June 

1 

Dec. 

1 

June 

I 

Dec. 

ANO AQE 


193 X 

1930 

1930 

1930 

1930 

1929 

1929 

1929 

1928 

1928 

19x3(1) 

Totals ........ 

22, $28 

21,790 

23,365 

(1000 

23,423 

head) 

19,805 

1 

18,649] 19,944 

19,604] 16,795 

ta 

Cl 

20,187 

22,533 

Suching pigs under 8 weeks 
of age 

6,027 

5,750 

5,440 

6,522 

5,091 

6,012 

4,427 

6,373 

4,160 

4,003 

4,936^ 

13,350 

Young pigs from 8 weeks 
io 6 months of age . , 

10,350 

10,231 

1 

10,003] 9,809 

1 

9,m\ 8,565 

8,693 

8 J 290] 8,099 

\ 

8,487 

9,567 

Pigs from 6 months to i 
year of age . . ... 

4,172 

3,939 

5,470 

5,125 

3,842 

3,4 S 7 

4,590 

4,288 

3,060 

6,129 

4,149 

6,671 

Of which : 













Boars for service . . . 

54 

58 

C>7 57 

67 

54 

66 

50 

48 

53 

52 


Sows for breeding (total) 

m 

766 

073 

S12 

876 

722 

663 

652 

671 

556 

707 

— 

Sows served 

(409) 

(425) 

(308) 

(442) 

(674) 

(455) 

(383) 

(363) 

(405) 

( 312 ) 

( 422 ) 


Other swine ..... 

3.424 

3,170, 

4,730 

4,266 

2,909 

2,712 

3,880 

3,585 

2,341 

4,620 

3,390 


Figs, I year old and over. 

1,979 

1,870 

2,451 

1,967 

1,694 

1,695 

2,235 

1,663 

1,476 

2,487 

1,546 

2,506 

Of which ; 













Boats for service . . . 

71 

62 

62 

01 

67 

51 

1 50 

58 

55 

52 

I 00* 


Sofwa for breeding (total) 

1.668! 

! 1,617 

1,496 

1,407 

1,856 

1,229 

(792) 

1,179 

(775) 

1,208 

1,146 

1,063 

1,150 


Sows served 

(931) i 

(927) 

(939) 

(861) 

(9^ 

(737) 

(787) 

— 

— 

— 

Other swine 

2461 

1 

291 

893 

440 

280 

315 

1,000 

387 

275 

1,372 

835 



J 













(i) Present temtory, excluding the Saar, 


Pigs in Denmark. 

The Department of Statistics of Denmark has proceeded to a provisional estimate 
of the number of pigs, taking as base 1/5 of the material of the agricultural census of 15 
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July, 1931. The relative data, compared with those corresponding for the three preced- 
ing years, are as follows : 


Classification 

Jtily, 15 

1931 

July, 15 

1930 

July, 15 

1929 

Ju.y, 15 
1928 


— 

— 

— 

— 

Boars over 4 months old 

31,000 

24,000 

18,700 

18,004 

Farrowing sows over 4 months old . 

437,000 

390,000 

309,600 

243,069 

Sows not farrowing over 4 months old 

194,000 

190,000 

124,000 

101,190 

Fat pigs over 4 months old .... 

1,167,000 

1,011,000 

775.300 

733,127 

Young pigs from 2 to 4 months old 

1,854,000 

1,602,000 

1,285,600 

1,256,132 

Sucking-pigs under 2 months old , . 

1,790,000 

1,655,000 

1,103,100 

1,011,333 

Total . , . 

5,473,000 

4,872,000 

4,616,300 

3,362,855 


Livestock in the Irish Free State. 

The statistics in the followhig table refer to the situation at i June of each year ; 
for the years 1918 to 1924 inclusive the estimates had to be made from sample returns. 
The estimates for 1931 have been made by appl3dng to the known figures for 1930 per- 
centage changes calculated from the changes in 629 District E)lectoral Divisions, out 
of 2,990, for which specially early figures were obtained. 



Thousand head 



Cattle 


Pigs 



Years 


Hilch 

Other 

CatUe, 

under 

Other 

Cattle, 


Brood 

Sheep 

Poultry 


Total 

Cows 

one 3 ’’ear 
old and 

Total 

Sows 






one year 

under two 





1922 ... . ' 

. 4,375 

1,289 

984 

906 

938 

98 

2,794 

17,246 

1923 

4.278 

1,209 

972 

867 

1,186 

124 

2,666 

17,278 

1924 

4,268 

1,261 

988 

834 

987 

95 

2,726 

16,962 

1925 

I 3,991 

1,183 

919 

771 

731 

75 

2,813 

17,279 

1926 

3,947 

1,184 

927 

747 

884 

93 

8,008 

21,867 

1927 

4,047 

1,234 

1,001 

1 780 

1,178 

124 

3,120 

21,684 

1928 

4,125 

1,231 

1,008 • 

879 

1,183 

116 

3,264 

21,714 

1929 ..... 

4,137 

1,227 

1,010 

875 

945 

96 

8,376 

22,089 

1930 

4,038 

1,225 

938 

875 

1,052 

111 

8,616 

22,900 

1931 . ... 

4,042 1 

1,22s 

i 

986 

884 

1 

1,221 

123 

3,618 

22,467 


The number of cattle, which has, taking the past decade as a whole, tended to de^ 
dine, shows a slight increase this year. A further slight decrease in the numb^ pi ; 
milch cows has taken place, while the numbers of cattle under one yeat- and of tho»> / 
one year old and under two show an increase, particularly marked in the former clas^ h. 

The upward movement in the pig cycle continues, the relative increase in the ' : 
being still greater than last year and the number now estimated be^ 
the seventies of last century ; the increase in brood sows is, however, estimated at ^ 
lo.o % as compared with 16.0 % in 1930. 
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Sheep continue the steady increase that has characterised the last eight years and 
the numbers as estimated are now greater than in any year since 1909. 

Poultry numbers show a fall from the record figure of 1930, though they are vStill 
higher than in 1929 . 


Livestock in Hungary. 

The results for 1931 of the livestock census, carried out annually in spring at the lat- 
est date up to 31 March (according to § 23 of Law XII of 1894), compared with those 
for the last quinquennium and for 19 ii are collated in the following table. 

With the exception of sheep (and not including bufialoes, asses and mules, which are 
of small numerical importance) all categories show an increase on last year. 


CLASSrFICi\TION 

1931 

1930 

1929 

1928 j 

1927 

1926 

(i) 1911 

Cattle. . , ... , . ... 

1,807,429 

1,777,886 

1,812,876 

1,804,575 

1,798,551 

1,847,449 

[2)2,149,750 

of which cows. . - 

902,680 

904,745 

913,542 

906,763 

906,934 

899,478 

— 

Buffaloes, .... 

6,465 

6,747 

6,978 

7,077 

6,887 

8,039 


of which cows 

1,486 

1,655 

1,037 

1,549 

1.449 

1,497 

— 

Horses .... 

864,571 

860,379 

892,131 

817,974 

903,326 

884,746 

896,498 

Asses 

4m 

4,m 

4,485 

4,689 

4,784 

4,954 

7,m 

Mules. . , . 

U09 

1,242 

1,586 

1,539 

1,657 

1,747 

424 

Sheep, ..... ' 

1,440,409 

1,468,834 ' 

1,573,180 ' 

1,566,451 

1,610,716 

1,804,066 

2,406,041 

Gmts 

24,027 

22,184 

23,793 

29,836 

36,418 

48,633 

20,647 

Pigs . 

of which: 

2,714,635 

2,861,566 

2,582,255 

2,661,539 

2,386,664 

2,519,969 

3,322,407 

sows under i year for fat 

678,252 

598,790 

701,586 

744,943 

663,420 

721,144 

— 

sows under i year for meat .... 

123,831 

SB, 767 

77,489 

81,426 

65,474 

! 53,020 


castrated pigs under i year for fat 

688,422 

591,845 

650.301 

650,943 

576,170 

608,729 

— 

castrated pigs under i year for meat 

140,426 

105.545 

81,813 

81,155 

09,477 

54,291 

— 


( 1 ) Present territory. — ( 2 ) Including buffaloes. 


The increase in cattle, the most important category in the country (there being 
iio.S cattle for each 100 of the population) was 1.7 %. It is interesting to note that this 
increase is not due to cows or oxen, which have decreased in numbers, but to lower age 
categories. Horses, which number 10 for each 100 of the population and which in gen- 
eral do not show any very important variation from one year to another, show only a 
slight increase of 0.5 % with respect to last year, due to mares and castrated adults. 

Pigs register a record for the post-war period, attaining a quota of 31.3 for each 100 
of the population, but are still under the 1911 figures. The increase with respect to 1930 
is 15.0 %, and is coininon to aU age categories. It is worthy of note that the numbers 
bred for meat have attained an absolute maximum, those for lard only a relative max- 
imum, due to the preference the market for the former. 

Sheep maintain the tendency to decrease throughout the period under c<msideratloa:, 
showing a fall of 1.6 % on the numbers of last year, their quota for each 100 of the 
lation being now only 16.6. * 



Development of the Pig Industry in the Netherland s. 

According to a recent report published by the Ministry of Agriculture the conditions 
of rearing and fattening pigs are.becotning more and more unfavotirable. Prices have 
declined owing to the expansion of market supplies, which in April, May and J une were 
respectively 20, 16 and 17 per cent greater than in the same months of 1930. In 
correspondence with this decline in prices the number of sows in farrow was consider- 
ably lower in June 1931 'than a year ago, though at the same time it was much 
higher than in 1929. 

As the price of beef has fallen relatively little the consumption of pork in the coun- 
try has greatly increased and the number of slaughterings for internal consumption 
was no less than 50 % greater in the first half of 1931 than in the same period of 1930. 
These slaughtering have greatly reduced the pig population, a fact reflected in the 
prices. While those of beef continued to decline there has been a slight revival in 
those of pork, and at the same time prices of fodder cereals have renewed their fall. 

The index-number of prices of certain products illustrates the change in the situ- 
ation (average prices for the five years ending 1925-29 are taken as 100) : 



January 

March 

May 

July 


1931 

1931 

1931 

1931 

Beef 

93 

89 

92 

88 

Pork 


56 

52 

57 

Rye 

39 

36 

45 

40 

Barley 

43 

43 

5T- 

50 

Maize 

42 

50 

4 d 

42 


Livestock in the Kingdom of Yugoslavia. 

According to recent data of the Ministry of Agriculture, the numbers of livestock 
in the Kingdom in 1930, compared with the corresponding figures for the preceding 
seven years, are as follows : 


Ye\r 

Cattle ! Hordes 

1 

Asses 

Mules 

Sheep ' Goats 

Pigs 

Buffaloes 

1 

1930 . . , ! 8,812,172 1 1,161,285 

106,944 

16,843 

7,963,130 1 1.731,430 

2,923,862 

87,487 

1929 • ... 

3,728,088 1 1,140,343 

106,117 

15,469 

7,735,067 , 1,803,674 

2,674.800 

86,846 

1928 . . ... 

8,654,261 1,109,246 

103,628 

15,165 

7,722.247 1 1,760,006 

2,662,790 

32,116 

ig27 , 

3,729,343 ‘ 1,120,310 

97,600 

14.865 

7,735,916 ' 1,788,958 

2,769,848 

. 30,980 

1936 . . . 

3,706,019 1 1,116.858 

I 96,298 

14.551 1 

7,982,845 , 1,721,263 J 

2,806,182 

31,513 

1935 . .... 

3,768,185 1 1,106,142 

95,236 ! 

14,504 1 

7,906,808 1,810,689 

2,802,365 i 

27,431 

1924 . . .... 

3,784,267 I 1.063,875 

I 89,770 1 

14,190 1 

7,618,708 ; 1.718,388 

2,617,966 i 

28,626 

1923 

3,869,986 1 1,062393 

i 94,720 

14.849 1 

1 7,689,267 i 1,730,204 

2,^723 j 

81,7X7 

... . ... 

4,058,419 1 1,048,528 

1 ' 1 ' ’ 

86,036 

! 

! 15,002 * 

! 

1 8,461,504 1 1,801,409 

i } 

2,887,020 : 

31,988 


The production of maize and of other fodder cereals in 1930 was less plentiful than 
in the preceding year but this was compensated by good crops of other fodder. KaVr . 
omed by the low prices of cereals and especially of maize and by the abundant f*. 
of other fodder crops, supplies of feeding stuifis were more than adequate. The antijd - 
winter and various sanitary and economic measures in favour of stock-reaiing 
the recent law had a favourable influence on the general situation of stock, the s^nifecy;) 
condition of which in 1930 was satisfactory. There was an increase In all ^jecles : 

goats, most marked in pigs, the feeding of which was particularly favoured by the low 
prices of maize. 
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Livestock in Kenya. 

A census of livestock was made on 28 February 1931 > The census date has been 
brought forward from 31 July, so that all the data in the following table except those 
for 1931 refer to the latter date and not to 28 February, 

The data refer only to livestock in European possession. 


1931 

1930 

1929 

1928 

1927 

1926 

1925 


Cattle 

Woolled sheep 

236,895 

218,845 

226,861 

207,237 

218,390 

210,912 

216,961 

176,261 

215,650 

172,299 

213,423 

162,848 

216,589 

I 40>725 


The increase in cattle is 4 42 % over the figure for July 1930. For woolled sheep 
the increase was 3 6 % despite a high mortality rate. Wool output, however, decreased 
from 893,258 lb. in 1929-30 to 654,846 lb. in 1930-31. There was in increase in the quan- 
tity of milk sold in the year ended 28 February 1931 as against that sold in the year 
ended 31 July 1930, and a decrease in the quantity of ^arm-made butter. Farmers ate 
disposing of butter-fat to creameries in increasing quantities. 


Sheep in New Zealand. 

The prelimmaiy figures of the return of sheep on 30 April 1931 indicate a decline of 
a million and' a quarter or 4.07 % from the number on the same date last year. It will 
be seen from the table below that this i- the first decline in the last decade The number 
of sheep in the Dominion has increased steadily since 1922 , in 1928 it exceeded the prev- 
ious maximum, reached in 1918. Though the tall from last year's figure is so marked the 
number in 1931 is still above that of 1929, The decline has been relatively greater 
in the North Island, which has over half of the total, than iii the South Island and has 
been especially marked in the Gisbome-Hawke’s Bay district, the leading district in the 
former island, being there 7.39 % ; in the South Island the Canterbury-Kaikoura district, 
with 5.61 % has also registered an especially heavy decline. 



llwusauds 

1931 

.... 29,585 

^93 

.... 30,841 

1929 

.... 29,051 

1928 

.... 27,134 

1927 

.... 25,649 

1926 

.... 24.905 



Thousands 

1925 

.... 24,548 

1924 . . . . . 

.... 23,776 

1923 

.... 23,081 

1922 . . , . . 

.... 22,222 

1921 

.... 23,385 
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LATEST INFORMATION \ 

Spain : According to the first estimate production of beet -sugar will be 7,049,000 
centals (352,500 short tons) in 1930-31, an increase of 13 % on that of 1929-30 (6,253,000 ; 
312,700) and of 46 % on the five-year mean (4,825,000 ; 241,300). Production of cane- 
sugar will be 628,000 centals (31,400 short tons), an increase of 13 % (556,000 ; 27,800) ' 

54 % >’ 12,300). I 

Italy : According to an estimate of the Consorzio di Fabbricanti di Zucchero of > 
Genoa production of sugar-beet this year will be 50,706,000 centals (2,535,300 short 
tons), a decrease of 24 % on that of last year (66,600,000 ; 3,330,000) and of 2 % on the 
five-year mean (51,465,000 ; 2,573,200). j 

The corresponding production of sugar is estimated at 7,716,000 centals (385,800 
short tons) against 9,382,000 (469,100) and 7,039,000 {352,000) ; 82 % and no %. 

Netherlands (Telegram of 26 August) : Crop condition on 19 August was 96 for ^ 
wheat, 93 for rye, 96 for barley, 100 for oats, 88 for flax, 93 for potatoes and 90 for su- 
gar-beet. 

Rumania : Toward 20 August crop condition of maize was everywhere satisfactory* [ 
and a good production was counted on. [ 

Canada (Telegram of 25 August) : Harvesting is proceeding satisfactorily in the j 
West. Hot, dry weather is general over the Prairie Pro\’ttices. In Saskatchewan and : 
Alberta 50 % of the wheat is now cut ; in Manitoba threshing has commenced ; in cen- ^ 
tral and northern Alberta heavy crops are ripening but cutting will not be general until 
September. Grasshopper and sawfly damage is prevalent and scattered hailstorms, 
in some localities severe, were reported last week. 

For potatoes, maize and pastures the weather is too dry in Manitoba, southern 
Saskatchewan and southern Alberta. 

Australia : Production of beet-sugar in 1930-31 amounted to 114,100 centals (5,706 
short tons), an increase of 47 % on that of 1929-30 and of 133 % on the average for 
the five years ending 1928-29. This production was obtained from 857,700 centals 
(42,890 short tons) of beet (percentage increases 44 and 99) grown on an area of 3,045 
acres (increases 22 % and 48 %). . ; > 
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TRADE 


JXTKE 

Eleven months (August i-Juue 30) 

Twelve months 
(A ugust i-July 31) 

j exports Imports 

1 Exports Imports 

Exports 

IMPORTS 

1 > 

II 1931 1930 1 1931 

1930 

1930-31 1 1929-30 

1930-31 1929-30 

1929-30 

1929-30 


Exporting Countries t 
Bulgaria 

i 

1 368 

13 

Hungary ..... 

375 564 

Eithuanla 

i ^ 

15 

Rumania . . ^ * 1 

U. S. S. R .... 

1 


Yugoslavia . ... 

0 

467 

r.flnflilA , . ... 

12,469 

11,394 

United States . . . 

4,881 

4,839 

Argentina 

12,324 

5,606 

Chile 


India 

198 

1,067 

Turkey 


Algma 



Tunis 

1,334 

104 

Australia ..... 

8,810 

2,033 

Importing Countries : 
Gerjnany ..... 

0 

7 

Austria 

0 

0 

Belgium ' 

269 

73 

Uimmnrlr j 

0 

0 

Spain 

0 

0 

J^tpuia 1 

0 

0 

Irish Free State . . j 



France 

0 

2,529 

Gr. Brit, and N. It. 

40 

61 

Greece . 



Italy 

0 

0 

tatvia 

0 

0 

Norway 

— 

— 

Netherlands .... 

2 

29 

Poland 

119 

42 

Portugal 



Sweden ...... 

0 

9 

Switzerland .... 

0 

0 

CsechoslovaMa ... 

0 

22 

Japan 1 


— 

Syria and Lebanon , * 

18 

11 

Egypt 1 

0 

2 

Union of South Africa ' 



New Zealand . , , 



Totals . . . 


k,m 

Exporting Ciw»J!r»«; 
Germany 

! O' 

1,087 

Bulgaria 

i 07 

oi 

Hungary i 

! 20 

322 

Poland ‘ 

134 

397 ; 

Rumania ..... i 
Czechoslovakia . . . , 

o' 

104: 

U S- S. R 

Yugoslavia ..... 

0 

Ui 

^Canada | 

375 

13 

* United States , . , 1 


0; 

'Argentina ! 

3001 

0, 

. Turkey. ...... 1 

Algeria 

... { 

- ImpOfHngCtmniritst 
Aasroa 

0 

1 

0 

TtrfgliruVt . , . . , ^ 

22 ' 

0 

; Ceomatk 

2 ! 

0 

EBtonla 

•JPhiland 

0! 

0 

0 

0 

. ErdaCc 

0 

2 

^ i^y ....... 

0 

0 

lAtvia ...... 

0 

0 

Lithuania ..... 1 

0 

20| 

J. Nijrway | 

^■Sfetherlai^ . . . , 1 

0 

Oi 

99 

2 ! 


2 

0 

|ptt#erland . . . , i 

0 

0 

ToteI» , . 1 

4|658 

%ym 
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Wheat. — Thousand centals (i cental = 100 lbs). 


0 

0, 


2,729 


46 


0 


930| 

60 

0 

0| 


5,221 


9,700 


0 


o' 

9,943 

0 

0 


536 


49 


4 


2 

65 


. 

( 1 ) 

6,580,(1) 

318 

(I) 

7(1) 

40 

1,279 

— 

— 

( 2 ) 

64,164(2) 

4,166 


— 


— 

5,732 

0 

0 


2,844 1 

13,078 


0 


2) 

13,298 

2 



129,948! 

81,540 


66 


596’ 

93,461 

809 

992 


38.7161 

50,120 


10,631 


7,033 

67,274 


— 1 


67,457 


84,733 


. — 


- 

86,889 



( 2 ) 

425(2) 

82 

( 2 ) 

0 


0 

481 

***664 

* * ’ 278 


2,0921 

1,332 


6,080 


3,867 

2,768 



b) 

181 '(3) 

7 

(3) 

7(3) 

408, 

24 



(4) 

5,315 ( 4 ) 

2,535 

(4) 

540 

(4) 

525 

3,206 

18 

0 


2,751 


2,776 


527 


97: 

3,302 

0 



70,068 


23,001 


0 


“1 

24,469 

2,584 

1,301, 


265 


2,288 


16,213 


29,729 

2,293 

675 

l,24i: 


86 


40 


4.636 


5,382 

08 

3,326 

2, 3371 


1,576 


802 


26,821 


23,486 

806 

873 

198 


35 


128 


4,478 


2,662 

128 

0 



4 


11 


0 


2,146 

11 

33 

31 


0 


0 


840 


487 

0 


... 1 

( 2 ) 

18 

( 2 ) 

0(2) 

5,465 

(2) 

4,877 

0 

*5,900 

836 


968 


6,387 


38,468 


19,039 

8,907 

9,072 

8,045, 


639 


1,391' 

111,135 


103,274 

1,482 


... ; 

( 2 ) 

0 

( 2 ) 

0(a) 

11 . 402 X 2 ) 

10,293 

0 

' 6,506 

5,296 


22i 

4 


48,134 


23,847 

4 

57 

106 


0 


0 


968 


1,325 

0 

210 

154 


— 


— 


2,895 


2,061 


1,248 1.649 


675) 

210 


15,598 


18,655 

231 

2 

2' 


1,720 

262 


40 


245 

280 

752 

637i 


— 


— 


1,030 


3,150 

— 

112 

205j 


31 


1,001 


2,732 


4,633 

1,003 

734 

800, 


2 


0 


10,077 


8,631 

0 

800 

231; 


4 


95 


6,385 


3,306 

108 

1,790 

780, 


— 


— 


14,215 


10,247 


0 

0| 


134 


13 


37 


J46 

26 

4 



2 


13 


1,014 


111 

18 


. 1 ,( 4 ) 

0 

(4) 

o:(4) 

1,270 ( 4 ) 

1,486; 

0 


... 1(2) 

0 

( 2 ) 

130(2) 

126(2) 

154 1 

130 

*36,176 

25,130 


405,158 


286^267 


340,840 


£88,220' 

317,705 

Rye 

— Thousand centals (1 cental 

= 100 lbs). 


35 

86 


1,213: 

10,005 


061 


1,808, 

30,6291 

0 

0 


1,369 


9 


0 




0 

0 


1,645 i 

2,888 


0 


0 ! 

2,019 1 

0 

0 


5,758 


6,616 


0 


381 

7,293 



( 1 ) 

76l>(i) 

355 

Ci} 

0 

(I) 


377 ! 

* * * 256 

42 


476 


1,276 


375 


240 

1,326' 

— 


(3) 

11,0231(3) 

1,268 


— 


i 

4,991; 

0i 0, 


0 


38 


4 


0, 

38! 

0 

0, 


1,102! 

194 


0 


160 

1941 

— 

- 1 


901 

1,369 




— 

1,378! 


1 

1 


888 


736 





767 


... 

(3) 

282(3) 

82 

( 3 ) 

0 

(3) 

31 

108 


i 

( 4 ) 

35|(4) 

31 

(4) 

0 

(4) 

4 

86 

176 

582 


9 


0 


2,116 


2,590 

2 

586 

119 ; 


121 


4 


3,825 


875 

7 

392 

634, 


4 


2 


6,986 


5,626 

2 

37 

895 


0 


0 


183 


1,812 

0 

117 

216 


0 


2 


1,440 


3,068 

4 

170 

16 


0 


7 


1,334 


170 

^1 

62 

02' 


0 


0 


693 


278 

0 

11 

75| 


0 


7 


261 


2,000 

7 

0 



163 


79 


0 


24 

86 




0 


0 


2,800 


3,497; 

0 

TO 

249 


728 


84 


6,010 


2,538 

90 

' SO 

287 


4 


n 


402 


2,116 

11 

7 



0 


0 


163 


150 

0 

3,98$ 



15,510 


£5,058 


£0,735 


27 , 07 ! 

mm 


930 

0 

2 

40 


002 

7,886 


0 

8,081 

414 

546 

99 

0 


31,725 

6,456 

25,794 

2,903 

2,162 

540 

6,647 

19,954 

114,048 

12,839 

27,160 

1,528 

2,216 

14,936 

331 


8,732 

4,982 

0,500 

3,002 

10,922 

146 

24 

1,080 

170 

316,861 


1.922 

0 

0 

20 

0 

254 

0 

160 


81 

4 


2.867 

988 

6,161 

1,920 

8,814 

181 

324 

2,191 

24 


8,606 

£.906 

2,240 

IW 


mm 
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JUNE 



Eleven months 

August r-June3o) 

Twelve: months 
(August I- July 31) 

COTNTRIRS 

IMPOR'IS 

Exports 

Exports 

1 Imports 

IMPORT'S 

Exports 


1931 1930 

1931 1 1930 

1930-31 j 1929-30 

1930-31 1 1929-30 

1 1929-30 

1929-30 


Exporting Countries t 

Gemany 

Belgium 

Bulgaria 

Spam 

France . 

Hungary 

Italy 

Latvia 

Poland 

Rumania 

Yugoslavia 

Canada 

United States . . . 

Argentina 

CStuIe. 

India 

Turkey . . 

Japan 

Algeria 

Tunis . 

Australia 

Importing Countries i 

Austria 

Denmark 

Estonia 

Irish Free State . , 

Finland 

Gr. Britain and N. Ir. 

Greece 

Norway 

Netherlands .... 
Portugal . . , , . 

Sweden 

Czechoslovakia . . . 

Ceylon 

Java and Madura . . 

Indochina 

Syria and Lebanon . 

Bgypt 

Union of South Africa 
New Zealand. . 

Totals . . . 

Exporting Couttirtes: 

Bulgaria 

Spain 

Hungary 

Lithuania ..... 

Poland 

Rumania . , 
Czechoslovakia . . . 

U. S. S. R 

Yugoslavia ..... 

Canada 

United States . . . 

Argentina 

Chile. ... . 

India 

Syria and Lebanon . 

Turkey 

Algeria ...... 

Rgypt 

Tunis 

Australia , . . . . 
Importing Countries: 

Germany 

Austria 

Belgium ...... 

Denmark . . . . . 
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Wheat flour. — Thousand centals (i cental 


2 

75’ 

15 

15't 


126] 

1,188 

194j 


68^ 

1,226 

710 

40j 

111 

4 



1941 

249, 

220 


564 

251 

564 

26 

o' 

0 

o' 


201 1 

7 

0 


0 

7 

0 


4 

0 

0 ! 


68| 

64 

0| 


0 

66 

0 

8951 

472 

35 

S7| 


6,537 

3,223, 

531! 


348' 

3,796 

392 

3201 

492 

0 

0 


3,9421 

5.540 

0, 


0 

5,664 

0 

75 

46 

35 

20 


1,096' 

1,369! 

209! 


si 

1,400 

93 

0 

9 

01 

oI 


73' 

40' 

2 


2 

42 

2 

201 

9 

0 

2, 


593 

146 

22 


33 

154 

35 

1 


** 

(I) 

2911(1) 

1461(1) 

0 

'I) 

0 

317 

0 

2 I 

*” 15 

0 

ol 


88 

309, 

2 



320 

2 

961 

1,171 

4 

9, 


12,198| 

11,993 

46 


137 

13,285 

143 

1,614 

1,843 

0 

0 


21,1931 

23.356 

2 


2 

25,234 

2 

170 1 

234 

— 

— 1 


1,750! 

2,432 

— 


— 

2,604 

— 


. 


. . 

( 2 ) 

97|(2) 

1701(2) 


f-’) 

15 

203 

18 

’ ' * 112 ' 

106 

0 

0 


9631 

1.025' 

2 I 


2 

1,118 

2 

... 

.. 



13) 

201(3) 

2(3) 

9 

(3) 

73 

7 

75 

137 

29 

11 

**’31 


3, 285, 

2,123, 

20 s 


351 

2,304 

379 

... , 




( 4 ) 

234(4) 

93 ( 4 ) 

;)7 

4) 

46, 

134 

67 

18 

13 

0 

0 


2361 

139, 

11 


4 

159 

4 

917 

849 

0 

o\ 


9,687 

8 373' 

0 


0 ' 

9,165 

0 

4‘ 

0 

300 

626' 


18 

21 ' 

2,474 


3,267^ 

4 

3,772 

2 

2 

112 

12S‘ 


22 

291 

1,466 


1,307 

31 

1,440 

2i 

0 

4 



2 

0, 

86 


110 

0 

123 




. 1 

( 2 ) 

35,(2) 

42|(3) 

3,062 

( 2 ) 

3,060 

64 

3,622 

— 

— 

176'' 

2231 


— 1 

- — 

1,962 

2,282 

— 

2,487 

377 

355 

1,067 j 

1,030; 


4,209, 

4,319', 

11,753 


11,405 

4,727 

12,487 

— 

— 

•• 1 



— ] 

— i(2) 

148 

( 2 ) 

441 

, — 

404 

0‘ 

0 

203 

‘’*117 


2 ! 

2 

1,279 

1,265 

2 

1,876 

2 ; 

13 

437 

348 


108 

1901 

3,499 


2,436 

203 

2,760 


— 

24. 

15 


— 1 

— ‘ 

198 


137 


162 


4 

21 

33 


2' 

86 

08, 


855 

90| 

379 

0 ' 

2 

15' 

2141 


11' 

11 

2,410 i 


3,122 

IS 

3,333 

— - 

— 

42 

311 


— 

— 

403! 


388 

— 

430 

— 

— 


1 


— 

- 1(2) 

840 

( 2 ) 

9461 

— 

1,142 

— ' 

-- 


... i 


— 

- 1(2) 

370 

( 2 ) 

1 

443 

1 — 

649 

7 

0 

"‘22 

15 ! 


18, 

01 

152! 

406 

0 

425 

0i 

0 

2581 

331 


Ol 

4] 

3,265 


4.511 

i 4 

4,720 




. . 

U) 

0'(4) 

20(4) 

258 

( 4 ) 

430 

SI 

483 

. . 



... 

'( 2 ) 

1 . 

2;(8) 

4(2) 

192 

X2> 

150 

4 

. 181 

5,712 

’ 5^7541 

i 'im\ 

3 . 245 ; 

67,3141 

66.6961 

35,5951 

58,8671 

1 72,684 

1 4^843 



Barley. — 

Thousand centals ( 

t cental = 

= 100 

lbs). 



22} 

2 

0| 

0, 


1,5741 

295 1 

0 


0 

1 309 

9 

4 

11 

0 

2 


141, 

143' 

0 


9 

163 

0 

7 

93 

0 

0, 


580 

2,352 

4 


0 

2,363 

0 

2 

4 

0 



15 

139 

0 


0 

143 

0 

15 

146 

0 , 

o' 


2,793, 

5,664, 

0 


2 

6,794 

2 




... 

(I) 

26,764 (I) 

24,718'(i) 

0 

(i) 

0 

31,365 

0 

4 

‘”22 

oi 

0 


3,001 

2,518 

4 

15 

2,618 

16 



i -* 1 

— 1 

(3) 

£2,966,(3) 

9,187 

— 


— 

12,291 


4 

‘"11 

! O' 

0 

24l 

276 

130 


159 

282 

169 

2,976 

29 

1 ^ 

0 


7,9651 

1,246! 

0 


9 

1,250 

9 

353 1 

190 

1 — 

— 


4,722! 

8.510, 

— 


— 

8,774 


644 

152] 

, — 1 

— 


5,344, 

2,465] 

— 


— 

2,675 

' — 

. . 4 


• • 1 


(2) 

410(2) 

679((2) 

0 

( 2 ) 

0 

897 

0 

106 


2 i 

0 


no' 

I3j 

2 


11 

26 

’ n 

192 

95 


0 


860. 

485' 

4 


20 

60S 

.-go 





(3) 

2891(3) 

42^(3) 

0 

( 3 ) 

7 

61 

,7 



•’* 1 


(4) 

1,378 (4) 

2,0131(4) 

225 

( 4 ) 

126 

2,202 


0 

0 ’ 

29] 

2 


2 I 

64 

110 


36 

64 

40 

20 

46 

4 

0 


1981 

2,560 

388 


'35 

^0 

2,662 


96 

22 

0 ! 

0 


1,5121 

289. 

0 


m 

'^6 


Estonia 

— 

— 

0 

0 

— 

_ ] 

m 

68 



Irish Free State . . 



... 

... m 

20 (a) 

26[{2) 

276(2) 

15 

2$ 

" '' ■''1^ 

France 

0 

46 

6381 

85, 

22 

8^1 

7,220 

1,418 

348 


Gr, Britain and N. Ir. 

7 

2 

1,098 

928 

68 

33 1 

17,432 

13,694 

33 


Greece ....... 


— 

. . , 

1 

— 

— ks) 

77 (a) 

3971 

— 

401 

Italy 

0 

0 

40 

6S 

,0 


765 

84a 

9 

368 

Latvia 

0 

0 

2 

2 

0 

ol 

2031 

W 

0 

123 

Norway 

0 

0 

216 

71 ! 

0 

0 ; 

1,030. 

m 

0 

752 

Nethffflanda .... 

18 

4 

1,025 

786 

682 

478 

13,618 1 

7,25S 

487 

7,934 

Swit^ettond . .... 

0 

0 

187 

84' 

0 

o| 

2,606 

1 , 75 a 

0 

1,918 

Totiii . . . 

im 

i,m 

6,258 

4,798, 

83,fi€2l 

$6,858 

84,515 

86,11^ 

77,955 

91,994 



s 


496 — 


COUNTRIES 

JUxNE 


Eelven months (August i-June 30 ) 

twelve months 
(August I- July 31 ) 

Expohis 

Imports ' 


Exports 

1 

Imports 

Exports Imports 


X93I 

1930 

1931 ' 1930 '1 

1930-31 ! 1929'30 1930-31 

1929-30 j 

1929-30 1929-30 

Exporting Countria: 



Oats. — Thousand centals 1 

I cental 

= IO< 

lbs). 



.... - 

2 

1,852 

1391 7| 


218 

14,903 

862 


602; 

16,246 

620 

Irish Free State . , 

... 


... ' . . 1 

( 2 ) 

247 (z) 

608(2) 

271(2) 

71 

661 

116 

Hrmgar}’ 

0 

:i5 

29! 0 


13 

717 

117 


0 

728 

0 

Uithiiania 

0 

15 

0* ol 


84 

174 

0 


0 

179 

0 

Poland 

4 

>05 

Oi 2 


132 

1.660 

0 


66, 

1303 

66 

Rumama 



! ... 1 

(I) 

1,288 (I) 

1,122(1) 

0(1) 

0 

1334 

0 

CzwhoslovaMa . . . 

0 

S3 

9' 15; 


710 

1,285 

20 


128 

1,345 

128 

U. S. S, R, .... 




(3) 

9,513 (3) 

1,008 

— 


— 

1,658 

— 

Yugoslavia i 

0 

0 

Oi 4; 


2 

9 

84 


46 

9I 

51 

Canada j 

778 

33 

0 2' 


2,231 

487 

2;i4 


1,182 

679 

1,182 

United States . . . ' 

20 

0 

o' 11: 


119 

1,404 

198 


49 

1,676 

49 

Argentina ! 

2,075 

006 

— 1 — 1 


13, .547 

6,047 

— 


— 

6,608 

— 

Chile 1 


. . 

. . . . i 

( 2 ) 

1,881 (2) 

508 (2) 

012) 

0 

622 

0 

Algeria * 

' ' ... 


i ... 1 

(4) 

1,036(4) 

340 (4^ 

126(4) 

119 

459 

128 

Tunis ! 

29 

46 

0 0 


507 

761 

9 


0 

860 

0 

Importing Coufttnes', j 












Aukria 

0 

0 

203 ' 421 


2 

0 

1,989 


2,597- 

2 

2,707 

Beigimn 1 

; 0 

0 

225; 287 



2 

3,157 


2,657 

4 

2,773 

Demnark | 

' 0 

6| 

163 298 


20! 

20 

1,149 


2,621, 

20 

2,800 

i^onia ' 

! 01 

0 

22' 111 


0: 

0 

159 


104 

0 

106 

Finland ' 


i ‘^1 

49 40 


7' 

0 

192 


426 

0 

476 

France 

* 0' 


322, 5?!^ 


18' 

73 

2,024 


1,612 

77 

1,671 

Gr. But. and N. Irel. i 

j 16 

j 13 

838! 1,2241 


386 

298 

9,872 


8,968 

306 

9.658 

Greece ( 


— 

' ... 1 


— 

- (2) 

0i(2) 

20a 

— 

207 

Italy I 

II 

! ^ 

2451 205 


0 

Oi 

3,677 


1,537 

0 

1,700 

I.atvia 1 

0 

\ 7 

4l 4' 


4: 

9dI 

57 


99! 

163 

99 

Norway [ 

0 

1 ^ 

0 75' 


4-1 

2! 

4 


1541! 

2 

170 

Netherlands .... 

11 

1 4 

456' 348 


3061 

176 

3,243 


3,558': 

185 

3,728 

Sweden 

0 

0 

i 201 i 73 


40' 

57,^ 

1,116 


1,199'i 

60 

1,290 

Switzerland .... 

0 

; 0 

302 331' 


2' 

0 

4,244 


4,0921 

0 

4,308 

Australia | 

4 

n 

1 0 , 0 


71' 

44 



21 i 

49 

4 

ToUis . . . ' 



3,4t5 


3*4,450 

31,799 



3l,W0'i 

35,034 



Maize. — Thousand centala (i cental = 100 lbs). 



EiCET MONIDS II TVTELVE MONTHS 

(November I "June 30) I! (Nov. i*Oct. 31) 


0| 

oI 


3,157 

2,837 

o| 

0 

4,017 

0 

415 

O' 


234 

3,2.i2i 

1,706 

4' 

3,351! 

132 



(I) 

6,6155(2) 9,321,(1) 

n'(i) 

0 

28,424; 

2 

0 

0! 


6,014 

0,603! 

71 

n 

12,013 

33 

3.5 

35i 


805 

3,671' 

483! 

212 

4,303! 

708 

— 

— 1 


107,641 

49,088, 

r— 1 

— 

96,3311 


— 1 

— i 

(4) 

11 

(4) 3jl| 

— 

— 

328 

— 

— 

— 1 

(2) 

1,695i(2) 1,468 

— 

— 

1,769 

— 

— 1 

1 

(2) 

1,5501(2) 1,213. 

— 

— 1 

2,339' 

— 

13' 

4' 


150 

3131 

49 

13 

434 

35 

13' 

2 


4 

18 

86 

11 ‘ 

20 

33 



(4) 

1,0271(4) 1,927 (4) 

0(4) 

0 

12,267 

0 

899 

1,250, 


0 

0- 

5,262 

12,008 

0 

IW 

335 

362 


2 

11 

3,406 

3,1171 

18 

4,812 

1,420 

990 


582 

163 

9,934 

7,002' 

220 

12,908 

1,204 

485 


0 

0 

6,283 

4,2n| 

0 

64550 

il7i 

141 


0 

0 

2,480 

3,422 

0 

3340 

1 


(2) 

26'(s) 20(2) 

5,412 (2) 

3,896 

29 

8,047 

'** 13 

7 


— 

— 

128 

71 

— 

137 

1,900 

880 


36 

31 

12,866 

9,901 

46 

17,857 

8,419 

2,806 


1,497 

1,283 

31,255 

21,552 

2,150 

86,806 




— - 

- ( 2 ) 

172(2) 

134 


185 

' ’i,748 

' 2,039! 


7 

7 

9,677 

10,684 

7 

15,262 

306 

284 


— 

— 

2,460 

1,720 


2,676 

2,269 

1,305 


218 

425 

19,416 

35,309 

626 

28,177 

128 

53i 


0 

4 

886 

245 

i 

392 

66 

1211 


— 

— 

1,138 

761 



607 

3111 


- 

— 

3,812 

1,521 


2,262 

179 

106; 


2 

0 

1,911 

1,541 

0 

2,542 

1,093 

397 


0 

0 

7,428 

3,422 

2 

5,448 

181 

262' 


7 

2 

2,855 

4,998 

4 

7,673 

190; 

132^ 


— 


1,224 

1,156 


1,486 




9 

2 

267 

0 

2 

0 

l«»4$Y, 

am 


136,138 


123,942 

m,m 

168,624 

1IMB6 



497 — 


S 


COUNTRIES 

June 

Six months (January i-June 30 ) 

Twelve months 
(J anuary r-Dec. 31 ) 

Exports 

1 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 



Imports 

1931 

1930 j 

1931 1 

1930 1 

1931 

1930 

1931 

1930 

1930 

1930 

Exporting Countries : 



Rice. 

— Thousand centals (i cental ~ 100 lbs). 



Spam 

82 

130i 


0 

379 

615 

0 

0 

1,262 

0 

Italy 

161 

443' 

4 I 

82' 

1,700 

2,299 

26 

115 

4,716 

134 

United States. . . . 

245 

205 

13' 


1,561 

1,329 

247 

187 

2,821 

293 

India 

4,791 

6,158 

106 

0 

28,632 

40,772 

287 

18 

57,818 

189 

Indo-China. .... 



— 

— 

( 2 ) 9,024 

( 2 ) 13,486 

— 

— 

24,727 

— 

Siam 

1,737 

1,069 

— 

— 

12,855 

12,284 

— . 

— 

20,698 

— 

Egypt ....... 

55 

82 

26 

11 

478 

569 

86 

137 

1,200 

261 

Importing Countries: 











(Jermany . ... 

161 

174 

1,135 

57li 

580 

752 

3,501 

2,855 

1,594 

5,603 

Austria. 

0 

0 

46 

57| 

0 

0 

313 

306, 

0 

606 

Belgium .... 

20 

0 

97 

106 

84 

4 

673 

527 

9 

1,047 

Denmark 

0 

0 

18 

11! 

0 

0 

79 

60 

0 

189 

Estonia 



2 

4 

— 

— 

33 

15 

.. — 

35 

Irish Free State . . 




... 

(2) 0 

(2) O' (2) 22 

(a) 24 

0 

46 

France 

90 

110 

637 

463 

483 

1,012 

2,771 

2,469 

1,903 

6,660 

Gr. Brit, and N Ir. 

22 

22 

254 

302 

115 

130 

1,851 

1,409 

218 

2,564 

Greece 

— 

— 



— 

— 

(2) 227 

(2) 209 

— 

536 

Hungary 

0 

0 

**'26. 

33' 

0 

7 

249 

97 

9 

888 

Datvia . 

0 

0 

9' 

0 

0 

2 

37 

7 

7 

62 

Lithuania 1 

0 

0 

1 2 

2 

0 

0 

13 

13 

0 

31 

Norway 

— 

1 — 

13 

18 

— 

— 

66 

55 

— 

101 

Netherlands 

234 

1 205 

1,847 

! 8 111 

1,237 

1,041 

3,153 

2,372 

2,035 

8,563 

Poland 

57 

! 0 

1 26 


115 

29 

445 

669„ 126 

1,177 

Portugal . 


; — 


73 

— 

— 

300 

434 

1 — 

941 

Sweden 

— 

' — 

1 

44 

77 

1 — 

— 

123 

161 

— 

161 

Switzerland. . 

0 

0 

31 

29 

! 0' 0 

201 

163 

0 

408 

Czechoslovakia 

0 

0 

137 

117' 

0 

O' 439 

465 

0 

979 

Yugoslavia . 

0 0 

! 20 

31| 

2 

0 

1 218 

170 

2 

616 

Canada 

1 

0 

1 101 

77 

(j 

c 

1 492 

414 

0 

584 

Chile . 

— 

— 



— 


,(2) 236 (2) 287 

— 

518 


Ceylon 

Java and iMadura. 
Japan . . 

Syria and I/;banon 
Turkey ...... 

Algeria 

Tunis . .... 

Union of S. Africa. 

Australia 

New Zealand , . . 

Totals. . 

Exporting Countries. 


liva: 

O' 


0 

15 


40 

o! 


8,6541 


249, 

57' 


2i 

' iroGi 
Linseed. 


313 

26 




4| 

... ( 

4,3031 


(2) 


13 

60'(2) 

2.610| 

0 

0(3) 

O'U) 

l> 

0(4) 

70 

0 ( 2 ) 

59,016 


41 

1S|(2) 

'll 

0(3) 

0|(4) 

ul 

0,(4) 

40 

01(3) 

14,538' 


5,07.^ 
3,180 ( 2 ) 
1 , 202 ' 
154{ 
40.(3) 
46,(4) 
IS! 

298((4) 

18 

‘3BI(2) 

25,6531 


5.811. 

4,112. 

2,244 

152’ 

40, 

11 

:i02' 

44: 

36' 

26,423 


0 

117 

1,252 

2 

2 

9 

0 

0 

71 

0 

119,805 


10,809 

5,487 

8,973 

320 

203 

104 

24 

930 

75 

66 

4 $,m 


— Thousand centals (i cental = loo lbs). 


Estonia ...... 

I4thuaaia 

Argentina 

India 

Tunis 

Importing Countries: 

Germany 

Belgium ...... 

Denmark . . . . , 

Spam 

Finland 

France 

Gr. Brit, and N. Irel, 
Greece ....... 

Hungary 

Italy 

I^atvia 

Norway ...... 

Netherlands . . . . 
Poland 


Caechoslovakia 
Yugoslavia . 

CflTififlq , , . 

United States. 

. 

Australia. . . 
Totals 


0 

0 

0 


2 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

121 

55 

0 

0! 

3,512 

1,276 

— 

- 

25,201 

16,181 

__ 

— j 

326 

1,120 

0 

0 

1,208 

3,362 

0 

0; 

0 

2 

0 

0! 

0 

2 

0 

oI 

0 

4 

520 

423 

7 

20 

4,677 

2,895 

2 

2 

251 


40 

51 

2,134 

m 



4 

4 

— 

— 

225 

181 





53 

22 

— 

— 

247 

172 

0 

0 

2 

u| 

0 

0 

40 

37[ 

0 

2 

567 

276 

11 

9 

2,879 

' l,S47i 

0 

0 

454 

379 

4 

7 

4,154 

2,059 





(2) 0 

{*) 2 

(2) 87 

(2) 18 

2 

0 

0 

2' 

11 

7 

2 

S8 

0 

0 

181 

121! 

0 

0 

697 

mi 

2 

2' 

13 


51 

58 

49 



! 

29 



— 

212 

1871 

2 

7 

822 

527 

42 

117 

5,324 

1 2,908; 

0 

0 

35 


4 

15 

227 

i 97t 




176 


— 


626 

4S0! 

0 

0 

40 

46 

2 

4 

269 

201 

0 

0 

2 

i 

0 

2 

73 

56 

26 

35 

0 

53 

300 

no 

0 

441 



644 

2o3 

— 

.. — . 

3,411 

6,1^ 

0 

m * 

0 

26 

85 

8,854 

35! 

2,328 

0 

27, M4 

0 

117 

198 

25,^ 




(3) (s) (4) See notes page 501. 




COUNTRIES 

jl 

JUXE 1 

Six MOOTH9 (January i-June 30) | 

Twelve months 
(J anuary i-Dec. 31) 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports | 

Imposts 

Exports 

IMPOSTS 



1931 

1930 


1931 1 

1930 

1931 1 

1930 1 

1931 1930 

1930 

1930 

Exporting Countries: 






Butter. — 

(Thousand lbs). 




Austria 


2 

174 


353 

29, 

1,166 

1,786 

1,052 

293, 

4,112 

546 

Denmark 


36,484 

34,372 


146 

0; 

190,579 

187,294 

972 

822 

372,558 

1,389 

^onia ...... 


4.134' 

3,596 


0 

0 

12,436 

11,378 

0 

0 

31,010 

0 

Irish Free State . . 


. 1 




... 1 

(2) 5,278,(2) 9,277 (2) 3,128 (2) 

2,690, 

58,815 

3,391 

Finland 


3.245 

3.499 


0 

0, 

21,433 

22,051 

0 


37,726 

7 

France 


840 

1.285 


1,790 

494 

4,594 

5,137 

28,949 

9,279 

12,095 

12,924 

Hungary 


112 

223 


0 

0 

701 

1 561 

112 


8,430 

40 

Tatvia. 


4,434 

4,672 


2 

7| 

16,945 

17,655 

18 

24 

40,630 

49 

Lithuania 


2,873 

2,222 


0 

i 

7,319 

5,432 

0 

0 

16,219 

0 

Netherlands .... 


7,646 

9,528 


881 

267, 

39,699 

47,792 

2,718 

1,636 

92,394 

4,396 

Poland, 


3,669 ( 

2,480 


4 

0 

11,903 

10,278 

20 

ll| 

26,714 

29 

Sweden 


3.883 

4,531 


0 

0 

23,171 

30,931 

4 

13 

68,857 

18 

U. S, S R 





— 

— 



— 

— 

23,149 


Argentina 


1,003 

2,392 


— 

— 

28 444 

25,743 

— 

— 

51,156 

— 

India 


20 

31 


20 

20 

185 

309 

166 

132' 

561 

282 

Syria and Lebanon , 


421' 

265 


0 

4 

996 

1,087 

121 

371 

2,161 

172 

Australia 


8,830 

3,223 


0 

0 

93,981 

57,367 

0 

0 

126,411 

2 

New Zealand .... 


15,318, 

17,615 


; 

— 

114,070 

122,207 

— 

~~ 1 

208,170 

— 

Importing Couninss'. 

1 

i 











Germany ...... 


22' 

lOi 


17,866 

23.567 

113 

34H 

102,580 

129 890; 

678' 

293,560 

Belginm 

i 

267 

214 


3,646 

1.733 

1,270 

1,213 

18,805 

10,029 

2,648 

, 22,412 

Spain 

I 

n 

Jl 


11 

11 

1 51 

1)5 

33 

JI9; 

161 

328 

Or. Brit, and N. Irel. , 

1 

725 

551 


84,737 

76,492 

21,832 

7,449 

446,460 

404,248' 

21,028 

764,782 

Greece ....... 

1 

— 

— 




1 — 

— 

|(2) 518 (2) 

448' 


1,420 

Italy ....... 

( 

388' 

653 


’ ‘ ‘ 425' 

278 

1 1,04.5 

1.323 

, 4,405 

1,283' 

1.744 

8,135 

Norwav 

' 

08 

0 


9| 

115 

1 1,093 

229 

1 79 

267' 

286 

1,630 

Switzerland .... 


2‘ 

4 


3,0731 

2,385 

1 X 

21 

1 12,207 

9,264' 

42 

18,786 

Czechoslovakia . . . j 

il 

0 

f) 


9831 

101 

1 302 

448 

1 2,200 

293 

! 694 

714 

Canada 


1,874' 

8€ 


2; 

2,855 

2,366 

399 

t 2,813 

32,710' 

1,179 

88,605 

United Stat<^ . . . 

t! 

179 i 

254 


159i 

289 

.1 1,210 

1,841 

1 728' 

1,872 

2,967 

2,471 

Ceylon 

jl 

■ — ! 


j 

02' 

42 

1 '' — 

— 

322' 

40i| 


723 

Jaya and Madura. . 


— 

— 

1 

... 1 


1' — 

— 

(2) 3,789 (2; 

3,080 


7,657 

Japan . . 

1 

— 

— 

1 

13 

’*’49 

1 — 

1 — 

; 128l 

406 

— 

1 611 

Algeria. 

1 



1 



.(4) 24,(4) 24 (4) 1.362 (4) 

1,288' 

' 82 

1 3,232 

Egypt. ...... 

1, 

9 

C 

) 

*"240 

249 


c 

1,199, 

l,263j 

42 

1 2,417 

Tunis ....... 

M 

0 

0 

86' 

04 

|i 15 


478 

i39’ 

13 

I 829 

Totate . . . 

l' 

9G,6>9 

913 


1H,00S 

109,051 

■1 602,237 

! m,m 

>1 6.'i5.:ii&I 

612.837' 

1 1,197,572 

1 1,186,336 


Exporting Ccvniriesi 
Denmark .... 
Finland • . . . . 

Italy 

, , , . 

Norway 

Netherlands . - • 
Poland ..... 
Switierland . . . 
Caechoslovakia . . 
Yngoelavia .... 
..... 
Afigtralia, .... 
New Zealand . . . 
Importing Countria 
Gennany, .... 
Anstria ..... 
Belgium ..... 


Wsh Free State. 
France . . , 
Or, Brit. andN. 
Greece , . . , . 


...... 

' -^tofced ^tcs . . . 

STadtira. . 


Cheese, 

60., 4 


(Thousand IbsJ. 



, 4,705 

5353 

575 

3771 

28,7241 

32.847 

3,093 

2,275 

66,146 

4,251 

1 580 

578 

309 

229I 

4,094| 

3,241 

1,556 

1,805 

8,274 

2,968 

234 

373 1 

22 

20 

1,5301 

1,023 

128 

I52I 

4,583 

soo 

4,079 

6,560' 

66 

1651 

7,813 

9,901 

679 

946 

66,965 

1,779 

670 

139 

2 


3,228 

1,911 

15 

137 

7,273 

160 

. 11,800 

17,220; 

0 


112,094 

114,561 

2 

2 

201,256 

7 

481 

243! 

12,804 

11,640 

2,983 

2,471 

58,110 

61,688 

5,410 

187,469 

7S.5 

256 

750 

611 

2,864 

1,219 

3,294 

3.124 

4,482 

5,687 

1 82 

71 

4,614 

4.363 

379 

397 

23,127 

23,321 1 

880 

51,394 

} 35 


227 

529 

148 

90 

1,750 

2,635, 

207 

5,886 





35(2) 

49 (2) 

994 (2) 

969' 

194 

2,850 

i ' '2,531 

’'2,851; 

*7,145 

4,4381 

17,227 

21,409 

38 9601 ■ 

27,90^ 

88,921 

65,5^ 

671. 

648 

16,830 

23,142'i 

3,532 

4,388 

163,0701 

169,186 

8,927 

848,592 



... 

... ( 3 ) 

104 (2) 

148(2) 

1,490 (2) 

1,261 

262 

2,802 


7| 

31 

311 

68 

33 

m 

227 

93 

386 

. — 1 

— 1 

66 

51] 



271 

840 

M. 

1,010 

“,ool 


108 

90 

— 

— 

778 

624 

w 

1,470 

128' 

1651 

5,121 

6,098li 

959 

1,179 

30,248 

40,588 

2,180 

68,818 

0! 

0 

55 

60 

2 

21 

482 

470 

7 

1.1SS 


— 

... 


— . 

- 1 ( 2 ) 

598'<2) 

624 


1,671 

29 

18 

117 

’ ^2 

66 

97 

857} 

828 

182 

780 



. r. 

... U) 

77(4) 

79(4) 

2,820 (4) 

8,948 

212 

10^ 


1 ** 2 

628i 

675 

38 

35j 

8,882 

8,586 

60 

7,668 

ft] 

2 

' 184 


20 ’ 

t 

1>034 

871 


1^46 

54j8l4 

1 

5^m\ 

^467 

332,713 

mtm 

3A^ 





jor. 



COUNTRIES 

June 

Eeeton months {August i-June 30 ) | 

Twru^e months 
(A ugust I -July 31 ) 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports j 

Exports 

Imports 


1931 

1930 

1931 X 930 

1930-31 

1929-30 

1930-31 

1929-30 

1929-30 

1929-30 

Exporting Countries: 



Cotton. — Thousand centals (i 

:enta] = 

00 lbs). 



United States. . . . 

1,362 

1,010 

71 1 49 ; 

34,957 

34,959 

402 

1.870, 

6,927 

1,889 

Argentma. ..... 

68 

130 


368 




1 

597 



Brazil ....... 




U) 4V6'(4) 1.310 

— 

— 

1,351 

— 

Tnfiip 

1,026 

963 

859! 95 

13,810 

14,152 

1,716 

4871 

15,172 

600 

Egypt 

487 

227 

0 0 ; 

5,959 

6,188 

0 

0 

1,367 

0 

Importing Countries: 



, i 




i 



Germany ...... 

134 

148 

620: 448, 

1,554 

1,717 

7,879 

8,45^ 

1,885 

8,944 

Austria 

0 

0 

42 42 

0 

2 

434 

625: 

2 

662 

Belgium ...... 

24 

7 

148' 179 ; 

174 

97 

1,576 

1,896 

106 

2,037 

Denmark 

— 



18' 13 

— 

— 

143 

134! 


. 146 

Spain , . . 

2 

0 

1761 126' 

24 

42 

2,033 

2,0111 

44 

2,S07 

^tonia 

0 

0 

7 ' 4| 

0 

0 

77 

123 

0 

130 

Finland 

0 

0 

7| 9, 

0 

2 

169 

130i 

2 

143 

France . ... 

40 

62 

390 1 412 

496 

584 

7,873 

7.866 

668 

8,064 

Gr Brit. andN, Irel. 

31 

62 

745 626, 

425 

721 

10,417 

12,771 

769 

1 13,181 

Greece . 


— 1 



( 2 ) 0 (?) 2 

(a) 170,(2) 67 

2 

I 68 

Hungary 

— 


26' 22 

— 

— 

269 

269 

— 

: 291 

Italy 

0 

2i 

251' 403 

2 

9 

3,523 

4,890 

9 

1 5,148 

Latvia 

0 

0| 

4 4' 

0 

0 

60 

73 

0 

I 77 

Norway 

— 

— i 

2 ' 2 

— 

— 

46 

44 ; 

— ' 

! 46 

Netherlands 

0 

0 ! 

86 77| 

4 

7 

961 

969! 

7 

I 1,027 

Poland . 

2 

2 

121 90 

22 

26 

1.349 

L107) 

26 

! 1,215 

Portugal . ... 

— 

— 1 

1.5, 33 


— 

306 

379, 

— 

401 

Sweden ...... 

— 

— 

29| 33 

— 

— 

417 

474 

— 1 

516 

Switzerland 

0 

1 0 

371 42 

0 

0 

560 

611 

0 

639 

Czechcslovakia . 

11' 

1 ll* 

172' 176' 

141 

157 

2,200 

2,642 

170 

2,701 

Yugoslavia 

0 

i 0' 

13. 13 

0 

0 

170 

184 


1 198 

Canada 

— 

— 

551 51 

— 

— 

979 

994' 

! — 

1,043 

Japan 

64 

26' 

948; 842 

470 

337 

12,987 

12,633 

1 417 

13,082 

Algeria 




<4) 11 

( 4 ) 24 

(4) 2(4) 2 

1 33 

4 

T««a!g ... 

‘ 3,256 

ie45 

’ 4,346 * 3,791 

58,893 

60,843 

5€,?J97 

61,487 

60,554 

64^ 


(ThousaM lbs) 


Exporting Countries: 

Spain 

Itifili Free State . . 
Hungary 

Argentina . . • | 
Chile, . ... 

India 

Syria and I,ebanon , 

Algeria 

Egypt . . . 

Tunis 

Un. of S. '^Africa ) 
Australia . . . . | 

Neiy 2ea%d • • | 
Imporiing^ouniries : 
Germany . . . . | 
Austria 

Belgium . . . . I 
Denmark ..... 

Finland 

France 

Gr. BritaJit and N. Ir, 
Greece . . 

Italy. . .K . .|J{ 

K<»way 

KethttfUm^, . . j 

Fdand. . 1 . 

Sweden ....... 

Swltaerland' .... 

Ca^hosloTOkia . . . 
Ttlgoalayla^ 

, k , , , , 

Dmited Slatm ... 


Tiaelve mouths 


M m «ea»y? fil ’^ocO, »cou«d- 




1 

1 


i' (Sept i-August 31) 

,572 

875! 

3,448 

6,700 

8,691 

4,334; 

8,062 

5,781 


. . i,(«) 5,159(2) 7,489 (2) 

538 (2) 

734 

10,249 

094 

73 

76 

3,922' 

5,933 i 

1,478 

1,262! 1 

10,033 

1,561 


1 

810,758j 

251, 562 ( 
5,681 ( 

- 

- 1 

277,891 

6,206 

*“ 


— 1(2) 88,936,(2) 17,930 1 

— 

— 

a), 31 8 


717 

388 

33,665 

40,488 

3,645 

3,446 

47.825 

4,180 

0 

474 

9,035 

6,661 

2,766 

999 

7,485 

1,810 


... ',( 4 ) 10,715'(4) 6,023(4) 

678 (4 

699 

14,897 

hm 

0 

01 

2,800 

2,268 

2 

2 

2,538 

s 

62 

152 

361 

456 

004 

807 

$61 

1,113 


K 4 ) 247,781 ( 4 ) 246,187i(4) 

38(4) m 

288377 

0 


^ 4 ) 3,556X4) 4,786:(4] 

476 (4) 

2161 

7,401 

m 

288 

62 

704,363 

676,1661 

3,905 

2,079 

738,352 

2,887 

4 

0 

36,601 

38,420 

51 

644 

47,375 

664 

0 

0 

169,798 

146,138 

0 

11 

156,771 


0 


85,464 

32,168 1 

0 

7 

48,478 


',81 s| 

36,460 

8,369 

30,214! 

289,603 

237,240 ! 

11,388 


,6771 

8,102 

10,480 

32,865; 

26,110 

28,5041 

14,906 


747 

1,030 

234 

324 

12,510 

18,425 

m 


,354 

20,376 

8,306 

7,945; 

110,716 

m,m 4 

9,00s ' 


320 

672 

18,1681 

22,600 

a4O0 

4,120 

86;S46, 


190 

282 

78 

335 ! 

2,897 


390 - 


146 

166[ 

63 

84| 

2,090' 


86 


,749 

56,062 

44,379 

48,489 

42S,G09 

429*8^ 

5 Wi; , 



267,770 
I 281|<e) 
1,795 
8,8S2, 
691 
1,926 
335 
2,216 


64^ 

878 
8,896, 
11,834’ 
241^1 M 


291,661 

) m <a) 

hm 

w 

-860 

1,706 

469 

2,967 

66 ' 
1,788 ' 

42 

4,400 

1,907 

24 

1,966,332? % 


768,44li 

86,00$) ' 

7,^18 

a, 882} ' 

8.221^ 


10,479 CW 

180J78 1841^ 

106,788 78, 4M 


' : 'M . 



COUNTRIES 

jimE 

Twelve 
{J uly I- 

MONTHS 

June 30 ) 

Twelvb 
MONTHS 
(July I- 
June 30 ) 

COUNTRIES 

; 

Twelve months , 
(July i-June 30 ) 

Twblvr 
months 
(J uly I- 
June 30 


1931 

1930 

1930-31 

1929-30 

1929-30 


1931 

1930 1930-31 1929-30 ; 

1939-30 

exporting Countfus: 

Brazil 


Goffe 

e. (Thousand lbs). 

Bsports. 

*)1.930.215 01.738.589! — 

Exporting CountiidS 

Ceylon 

India 

27,128 

18,32.5 

Tea. (Thouseuid lbs). 

Exports. 

23,889 247,397, 251,286 
14,018 347,3991 870,146 


India. ...... 

1,340 

3,812 

23,488 

31,698 

~ 1 

Java and ivtadura . 


. . (2)144,800 (2)142,787, 

— 

Java and Madura . 

( 2 ) 35,100 

( 2 ) 52.783 

1 

i 

Japan 

*2,520 

2,555 24,316 24,836' 


1 mporiingCauniriesi 

Germany 

Belgium 

Pmnpp 

141 

22 

1,345 

470 


Importing Countrutsi 

Belgium 

2 

4 31 20 


745 

93 

6,090 

1,041 

— 

Irish Free State. . 


... ( 2 ) 179(2) 188 

— 

0 

2 t 

60 

22 

— 

France 

2 

2 36 57 

— , 

Netherlands . • . 

1,133 

1,376. 

18,243 

21,268 

— ■ 

Gr. Brit- and N. Ir. 

6,638 

6,007 87,062 95,771 

' — 

Portugal 

Switzerland . . . 

42 

67 1 

553 

571 

— 

Netherlands . . . 

n 

41 115 63 

— 

31 

221 

399 

227 

- 

1 United States . . 

33 

44 1 476 631 

— 

Canada 

4 ' 

7 

65 

79| 

— 

Syria and Lebanon 

4 

2| 18 29 

— 

United States . . 

3,492 

1,003 

24,321 

17,806; 

— 

Algeria 


.. 1(4) 20(4) 18 


Ceylon ...... 

0 

90 

227 

719 ! 

— 

Union of S. Africa. 


... ( 4 ) 63(4) 64 

— 

Syria and Debancm 

9 

2 | 

72 

83 I 

— 

Austraha 

‘*'95 

223 853 1,702 


Australia j 

4 

2 

53 

62; 

— . 

New Zealand . . . 


... (a) 101 (3) 96 


Totabs . . . 1 


i — 

1 -- 

1 

1 

j 

Totals . . . 

54,758 

47^ 852^ 887, m 





importing Connines: 

Germany 

Aitsttia 

Bdglum 

Bulgaria 

Denmark. . . . . 
Spain. . .... 

Estonia 

Irlsli Free State. . 
Finland ..... 

France 

Gne. Britain and N. 
Ireland. . , . . 

Greece 

Hungary . . , , . 

Italy 



Lithuania .... 
Norway ..... 
Netlierlauda . . . 
Bolancl. . . . . . 

Ibrttigal 

Buinania . . ' , , 
^yfeden . , , . . 
Sipitzerlan<$ . . . . 
.^^zedioalovakia . . 
"Sl&igoslayia . . . 




Imports. 

21,400 

17,375 

350,3621 

4,184 

1,702 

2 : 1 , 268 ! 

12,166 

7,103 

128,467; 

137 

121 

1,660 

1 6,404 

6,849 

63,224 

4,848 

6,784 

53,303 

1 29 

24 

309 

1 ' < 

... (3) 503 ( 

8,179 

3,263 

40,442 

39,661 

1 ' 

31,370) 

405,861 

! 3,364 

2,910i 

37,858 

’ * • . i 

... i(3) 11,9691 

575 

7S7 

7,568 

7,6921 

8,554 

98,430 

20 ; 

20 

353 

24 

29 

478 

8,256 

2,427 

37,690 

7,710 

6,610 

100,483 

1,462 

1,188 

17,589 

972 

860 

11,413 


' . %ited States . . 

' and I*cbaaoa 
firiosy 




^ 138,296 1.728,578 
... (3) 9,450 

245 3,148 

i 33.3 4,478 

2m 2,732 
... (3) 9,664; 

... (4)25,6701 

I 445 14,648 

192 3,030 

... (4) 26.034i 

I 198 2,619 

... 1(3) 390 


86,099; 
(a) 11,896' 
8,128; 
102,6921 
3S5' 
428; 
34.3S51 
98,9861 
17,6081 
9,978 
(T) 6,887; 
99,1621 
31,017, 
31,458; 
21,713 
29,018 
1,562,080 

(2) 11,700 
3,160 
4,004 
2,504 

(3) 9304 

(4) 22,011 

1 27,601 

I 3,470 
iU) 28,101 

! 4,253 

l{3) 460 


% 36 268 - 4,090 0,658 






I Importing CQunim0s i 

— Germany ..... 
Austria ..... 

Belgium 

Denmark 

Spain 

B^tonia 

Irish Free State. . 
Finland 

— France 

Gr. Britain and N. 

— j Ireland .... 

— Greece 

— Hungary 

— Italy 

— Datvia 

— Dithuania .... 

— Norway ..... 

— ' Netherlands . . . 

— I Poland ... . . 

' — Portugal .... . 

— I Butnanm 

— Sweden ..... 

— Switzerland . . . 

I Czechoslovakia . . 

— Yugoslavia .... 

— GftiTfldft 

— United States . . 

— Chile 

— Syria and Lebanon 

•— Turkey 

— Algeria. . . , . . 

— Bgypt 

— Turns 

— Union of S. Africa. 

— Australia ..... 
New Zealand . . . 

Exporhng CottnirUs: 

India. ...... 

Java hnd Madnra. 

Totals . . . 




IlCPQRXS. 


659 

895 

J 2,741 1 

12,807, 

238 

57 

1,409| 

1,22s; - 

60 

49 

639 

617, ' -- 

90 

97 

1,296 

1,195 

24 

29 

282! 

817 

11 

9 

1401 

148| 


... (a) 

22,972,(2} 

22,024; 

”‘l5 

18 

260 

2781 

282 

248 

3,530 

3, .3051 - 

1 

30,823 

30,170 . 

541,610 J 

553,356 


... ( 2 ) 

611 ( 2 ) 

5601 

“’37 

22 

650 

7Ui 

31 

33 

326 

337 

11 

9 

168 

20.3 

131 

9 

179 

174 

:i7' 

26 

388 

375 

2,945 

2,202 

32,512 

29,866 

344 

245 

4,014 

4,484 - 

40 

64 

597 

686 - 


. . . (X) 

725 (I) 


“*71 

64 

928 

877 f 

139 

123 

1,731 

1,567' 

04 

46 

i,473 

i,m - 

22 

29 

628 

m 

1,043 

4,094 

48,147 

46,7«f[ ' ■* 

6,963 

6,654 

87,151 

86,860! - 

. . . 

... (3) 

4,773 (a) 

4,579 -- 

11 

2 

361 

316 


(3) 1,634 £3) 1,628! ™ 

(4) 2,460 4) 2A411 - 

1,426 344 18,016 H,978 ■“ 

840 281 2,962 8,144 ™ 

(4) 11,868(4) 9,440 - 

3,663 4,297 46,488 60,784 

(3) 12,764 (3) 11,803 — 

397 401 6,232 9388 — 

... («) IW(fl) IW 

30,4fi» 8»4,»l 9iM^ 



501 - 


JtTNE 

COUNTRI^ 1 

Nike months 
(Oct. i-June 30 ) 

Twelve 

MONTHS 
(Oct. I- 
Sept. 30 ) 

COUNTRIES 

JTIKE 

Ele\*en months 
(August I 'June 30 ) 

Twelve 

MONTHS 
(August I 
July 31 ) 

i 1 

j 1931 j 1930 j 

1930-31 1 1929-30 

1929-30 


1931 

1930 

1930-31 j 1929-30 j 

1929-1930 


Exportwg Counttt^i 

CJrenada 
X)fpnfaicaTi Repnbl 
Bmzil . . 

Ecnador . 

Trinidad . 
Venezuela 
Ceylon . . 

Java and Madura 
Cameroon 
Ivory Coast. , 
Gold Coast . . 
Nigeria . . . 

St. Thomas 
Principe . . 
Togoland. . . 


and 


Importing Countries: 

Germany . . . 
Belgium . . . 
France. . . . 
Netherlands . 
Poland. . . . 
Czechoslovakia 
United States. 
Australia . . . 


GacaOi (Thousand lbs). 
Exports. 


13,364 

9,716 
’ *527 


22,582 

4,008 

2,324 


0 

99 

0 

536 

0 

2 

509 

22 ! 


. . ( 2 ) 6,757, 

7,901 1 35,087 

. . 1(2) 92,991 

... ( 2 ) 28,133 

4,896 53,476 

( 2 ) 23,204! 


531 


28,947 
4,237 1 


7,156 

( 2 ) 1,288' 
( 2 ) 22,049’ 
( 2 ) 43,978 
452,465 
113,620 


( 2 ) 7,796 
31,956 
1(2)124,077 
1(2) 29,035 
45,208 
( 2 ) 22,798 
6,854 
( 2 ) 970 

( 2 ) 20,419 
1(2) 40,519! 
428,1881 
109,261 1 


0 

13 

0 

366 

0 

763 

131 


432- 
505 1 
223 1 
8,785 
0 
18 
6,321 
60 


2161 

209 

37 

9,215 

13 

20 

6,735 

216 


Totals 


Importing Countries: 


Germany . 
Austria . 
Belgium . 
Denmark. 
Spain. . . 
J^onia . 

Irish Free State 
Finland . 
France . . 

Gr. Brit, and N. 
Greece . . . 
Hungary . . 
Italy . . , 
Tatvia. . . 
14 thuania , 
Norway . , 
Netheriands 
Poland, , , 
Sweden , , 
Switzerland. 
Czechoslovakia 
Yugoslavia 


United States. 
Australia . . 
New Zealand 


TetiOs 


S3,68di 49,8141 933,2^1 924,8591 


10,765 

8,647 

147,593 

125,042 

829, 

686 

9,191 

8,276 

1,409- 

1,100 

20,706 

1 12,807 

805! 

593 

6,630 

i 4,996 

1,548, 

1,005 

20,190 

16,1531 

31! 

15 

340 

280i 

. 1 


( 2 ) 1,554 

( 2 ) 690 

13! 

31 

176 

234! 

9,427 

6,413 

71,805 

[ 60,682 

7,751j 

12,260 

107,310 

1 95,771 


( 3 ) 1,737 

(2) 1,554 

452 

163 

4,365^ 

3,719 

1,165 

1,389 

13,314 

11,876 

139 


1,354 

1,519 

S3 

79 

560 

419 

346 

419 

2,952 

3,979 

7,249 

8,608 

127,079 

101,689 

1,034 

831 

9,916 

9,235 

752 

61B! 

1 7,262 

7,255 

838 

483 

22,095 

14,279 

2,086| 

918! 

14,760 

18,144 

225 

71 

1 1,230 

1,213 

1,184 

1,263 

13,113 15,126 

33,368 

33,870 

304,997 

320,549 

994 

412 

5.176 

7,383 

... 


( 2 ) 1,030,(2) 1,120 

83,423 

79,964 

916,335 



2,147 20,091 i 27,410' 

,( 2 ) 11,585(2) 13,647' 


9,074 
42,560| 
162,486 
39,399' 
54,49^ i 
38,773 
8,446 
2,83^ 
24,654' 
47,038 
507,506 
116,684 

I 

32.860' 

14,357! 


216, 
3041 1 
37 
10,970 
13' 
20 ' 
8,955 
276j 

1,122,503, 


Exporting Countries 


Bulgaria . 
Spain. . . 
France . . 
Hungary . 
Dithnania . 
Poland. . 
Rumania . 

U. S. S. R. 
Yugoslavia 

Canada 

United States 
Argentina 
Chile. . 
Bntish India 
Turkey . 
Algeria. . 
Tunis . . 
Australia . 

Totals 


Total Wheat and Flour (*) 

(Thousand centals). 


a) Net bsports 


13; 


403 1 
111 71 

(5) t 2,273] 
800’ 1,219 


21 

1431 


' 2 - 

] 13,744! 
! 6,224 
1 12,551! 

! (5) 


1,340 


18 

491 


2,996! 

95 i 
(5) - 

10,476| 
560 
2,432 
1 ( 1 ) 6,912 
. . (2)7)64,164 

487i 

12,939. 146;083| 

6,305 56,339' 

5,917 69,792 

... ( 2 ) 556i 

930 ( 5 ) 

.. (3) 201 

. ( 4 ) 5 038! 

121 1 2,524 


10,033! 3,164 82,984| 


(5) 1 

(5) 

( 5 ) 

17,097 
68 
168 
(I) 467 

1(2X7)4,165 
18,484 
90,755 
74,225 1 
87,976 
i( 2 ) 2871 

(5) I 
(5) 

( 4 ) 2,072 
2,85?! 
34,165! 


(5) 

is) 

(5) 

17,494 
62 
117 
1,662 
( 7 ) 5,732 
18,719 
110,381 
83,081 
90,361 
728 
309 
(5) 

2,765 
3,468 


45,253 1 33,442 454,111 1 333,77*! 366,568 


5) Net imports. 


6,195' 

13,047| 


858 

304 

77,726 

123,805!! 

2.187! 

4,760 

14.908 
^085' 

553 

4,993 

117,981' 

11.908 
8,545 

16,228 

16,691 

17,6^ 

431,014 

9,27^, 

1.876 


Importing Countries: 


Germany . . . 

I Austria . . , 

I Belgium . , . 

,1 Bulgaria . . . 
105,548; Denmark. . . 
10,060' i Spain . . 

17,320 1 Estonia . . , 

'! Irish Free State 

Finland . . . 
France , . . . . 
Gr.Biit. and N. Ir. 

Qt&eG& 

Italy 

Dat^ 

Norway .... 
Netherlands . . 
Portugal . . . , 
Sweden .... 
Switzerland. . , 
Czechoslovalda , 
Ceylon ..... 
India. ..... 
Indochina . . , 

] Japan 

Java and Madam 
^nria and 
Turkey . , , , 
Egypt . . ... 
TFnion of South Afr, 
New' Zealand . 


Totals , 


2,6011 

1,069! 

8,009 

( 6 ) 

1,021 

< 6 ) 

35 

*240 

4,753 

9,952 

6,453 
57 
487 
1,825 
786! 
115 
!(;) 784 
820. 
56' 
316 


848^ 


36,289 


1,215 
2,077 
2,2641 
( 6 ) , 
368 
( 6 ) , 
42 


16,0391 
7,831 1 
24,780’ 

(6) I 
6,867 1 
(6) i 
452| 

0,4S41(£) 

2,721 
29,488| 

120,566 lli;S^l 
( 2 ) il,699 (z) 10,8^'' 
^iSOl 


( 2 ) 


2^1 


20,7691 
10,196 
23,106[ 
S76| 
4,21 
2,048 
686 
8,900 
8,047 
8,810 


( 6 ) 

8,893 

*5,^ 

95 
311 
2,068 
657 
, 234' 

(7) 798X7) 10^075 (7) 8,684 (7) 




28,744 

11,407 

25,406 

8 S 6 

4,654 

2,053 

706 

10,291 

3,320 

6,508 

122,918 

12*908 

25,i02 

1,400 

4W 

nm. 


► 1,333.33 cWriaBs of 


(*) Floor reduced to grain on the b&ris of the coeflMent : 1*000 oeniate otf floor • 

a) Ewscas of eepewts over imports. — fr) >E«Ceai hnpoifts ov^ exports. . r*- 

(I) Data up to oSth February, — (2) Data up to May. — ( 3 ) Data up to 31st March. — 4 ) IMta tip to 3011 Apisl^^ 
Net importe. — (6) See Net Exports. — ( 7 ) Wheat oufy, 
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STOCKS 


Cereal -Stocks. 

With the present luiinber of tlie Monthh^ Crop Report and Agricultural Statistics '' 
the publication of a new series of data relating to cereal stocks in Canada and the United 
States begins The data, which are official and detailed, take the place of those pre- 
viously published relating to visible stocks of cereals in these countries. 

The new data are weekty but only those referring to the Friday (for Canada) or 
the Saturday (for the United States) nearest to the first of each month are published 
here. The data are drawn from the information published for Canada by the Agri- 
cultural Branch of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, for the United States by the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 

Commercial tdsthle stocks of cereals in Canada are composed of Canadian and United 
States cereals in elevators in Canada (for maize from other sources also) . The first group 
comprises the following : 

(1) In country private and manifactxiring elevators in the west ; 

(2) In teiminal and port elevators ; 

{3) In transit, on rail ; » 

(4I On ship, to be imloaded in Canadian ports. 

The second group includes United States cereals imported into Canada and in 
public elevators in the east (maritime and lake ports). 

Commercial visible stocks in the Untied States refer to vStocks of United States cereals 
and of Canadian cereals in United States entrepots. Stocks of United States cer- 
eals include quantities stored in public and private elevators in 39 important centres, 
as well as quantities on ship or lighter in maritime or lake ports. Cereals in transit on • 
rail or water, as well as stocks in mills and small stocks in private ownership for local con- 
sumption, are not included. In the stocks of Canadian and United States cereals are 
included quantities stored in entrepdts at maritime and lake ports but quantities in tran- 
sit on the lakes and canals are excluded 

For the same countries stocks on farms will also be published. For Canada stocks, 
published by the Agricultui'al Branch of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, are receiv- 
ed on 31 March and 31 July (end of the agricultural season). For the United States 
the Bureau of Agricultural Bconcmics publishes these data at dates varying according 
to the product ; they are as follows for the different cereals : 

(a) For wheat i March, i April and i July (stocks of old crop) ; 

(/>) For rye i March , 

(c) For' barley i March and i August (stocks of old crop) ; 

(d) For oats i March and i August (stocks of old crop) ; 

{e) For maize i March and i November (stocks of old crop). 

For the United States there are also data on stocks of wheat in country mills and 
elevators (for Canada the same data are included in visible commercial stocks of cereals) 
and stocks of wheat pour in the same mills, etc. 

Stocks, of wheat in country mills and elevators are received on i March, i April and 
These data, supplied by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics include only 

in country elevators and small mills in the interior in so far as these quantities 
not incipded in the weekly reports of the Bureau for 39 centres and in the quarterly 
stocks of wheat in commercial mills, etc. As these data are rather late in being 
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available they will be published in the 'second " Monthly Crop Report following the 
date to which they refer. The same applies to the quarterly data on stocks of wheat 
in commercial mills and annexed elevators and stocks of wheat flour in the same mills, 
and also to stocks in transit dcvStined for the same mills, taken from the publications 
of the Bureau of the Census relating to 31 March, 30 June, 30 September and 31 Decem- 
ber. In each case these figures are partial, including mills accounting for over 90 % 
of the total capacity of all commercial mills in the United States. For the years 
1928 to 1930 the data inserted in the following table of " Carry-over of wheat and wheat 
flour in United States on ist July are increased according to the estimates of the Bureau 
of Agricultural Bconomics so as to represent the total in mills. Those of 1931 are in- 
complete, not having been increased in this way. 

Along with the above-mentioned data the '"Monthly Crop Report and Agricultural 
Statistics will also contain a new serie, of data, referring to the Saturday nearest the 
first of the month, for quantities of cereals on ocean passage, with Europe as first destin- 
aUon. These data are taken from the weekly statistics of Broomhairs “ Com Trade 
News 

The International Yearbook of Agricultm^al Statistics will contain as material for 
comparison the monthly series of cereal stocks publisheii in the “ Crop Report since 
the 1927-28 season. 


J. V. P. A. 



s 
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Qua^htities of cereals on Ocean passage with first destination for Burope. 


1 

SPi:crFICATION ^ 

Saturday nearest to ist of month 

Saturday nearest to ist of month 

August 1 July 

1931 ' 1931 

Tune August 

1931 1930 

August 

1929 

August 

1931 

July 

193Z 

June 

1931 

August 

1930 

August 

1929 

! 

1,000 centals 



,000 bushels 


Wheat (and flour in | 


1 







terms of wheat). . L 

22,738 29,890 

36,216 1 23,534 

22,584 

37,896 

49,816 

60,360 

39,224 

37,040 

Rye ... . i 

408 730 

979 ! 43 

480 

729 

1,303 

1,749 

77 

857 

Barley [ 

2,184 i 3,680 

4,424 ' 2,016 

4,048 

4,550 

7,667 

9,217 

4,200 

8,433 

Oats. ... 

1,402 1,898 

1,981 1 918 

701 

4,380 

5,980 

6,190 

2,870 

2,190 

Mai7e '1 

26,626 25,877 

10,003 1 15,739 

13,310 

47,546 

46,209 

28,577 

28,106 

23,769 


Authority; BrootnhaWs Com Trade News. 


Carry-over of wheat in Canada on July, 31ST. 


Location 

1931 

mo 

1929 

1928 

1931 

mo 

T 929 

1928 


1 1,000 centals | 

1,000 bushels 

Domestic wheat : 









in farmers’ hands 


3,196 

3,370 

2,512 


5,326 

5,617 

4,186 

in country, private . . 


10,092 

3,795 

2,809 


16,820 

6,826 

4,682 

in termini elevators in Western Inspection 









Division . . 


28,736 

33,507 

18,227 


47,898 

65,946 

30,879 

in public elevators in Bast . .... 


12,825 

12.222 

11,105 


21,376 

20,370 

18,609 

in flour mills (estimated) ... 


4,500 

4,474 

3,685 


7,600 

7,467 

6,142 

in transit .... . . 


7,667 

5,201 

8,237 


12,779 

8,669 

18,728 

Total domestic Canadian cany' over .... 

S0fi29 

67,016 

62,629 

46,575 

133, m 

111,693 

m,m 

77,62$ 

tJ S wheat in store 

13,760 

2,377 

1,373 

1,355 

22,984 

8,961 

2J288 

2,269 

General total . . . 

9$, 789 

69,393 

64,002 

47,930 

156,316 

115,654 

106,671 

79,885 

C4RRY-OVER OF WHEAT AND 

WHEAT FLOtFR IN UNITED STATES ON JULY, IST 



1 

1931 

1930 

1939 

1928 

1931 

' 1930 

1929 

igaS 

■ Location 











1,000 

centals 


1,000 bushels 

Domestic wheat : 









In farmers hands . . . . 

19,273 

28,297 

27,290 

14,237 

32,121 

47,161 

46,483 

28,729 

Commeraal visible 

122,505 

05,596 

54.265 

23,152 

204,175 

109,327 

90,442 

38,587 

In transit ... . . 1 

(I) 7,319 

8,824 

9,742 

6,536 

(I) 12,198 

14,700 

16,237 

10;898 

In merchant’s mills j 

(I) 13,085 

28,002 

28,967 

19,152 

(i) 21,808 

46,670 

48,279 

31,920 

In country mills . . , . . . , ' 

18,331 

.36,120 

24,928 

11,666 i 

80,552 

00,200 

41,540 

19,277 

Flour (in terms of wheat) . . . . 

7,981 

9,968 

10,789 

10,248 

13,301 

10,614 

17,982 

17,080 

Total . . . 

m,m 

176,807 

155,981 

84,891 

314,155 

294,678 

259,969 

141,48$ 

m other mills I 

11,040 

7,500 

( 2 ) - 

( 2 ) - 

18,400 

12,600 

( 2 ) - 

( 2 ) - 

' Total domestic XJ. S. carry-over , , | 

199,534 

184,307 

— 

— 

332,555 

307,178 



l^atadieu wheat in store 1 

3,613 

9,861 

13,918 

6,679 

6,021 

16,436 

23,190 

iim 

\ , General total 

203,147 

194,168 


— 

3^,576 

323,613 


- 


la^piete (Jata, see explanatioji m the uitrodttctioii on page 502 of this Crop Report — ja) Data not available. 


^ Amount of wheat exportable from Australia. 

' A«»idiE^ to an official communication tlje amount of eocportable wheat in the country on ist August 1931 
ip^oc^ooo centals (33,000,000 bushels) against 33,000,600 (39,000,000) at the same dale In 1930. 
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Commercial cerbais m store in Canaiha and the United States (i). 



Friday or Saturday nearest to ist of montli j 

Friday 

or Saturday nearest to ist of month 

Specification 

August 

1931 

July 

1931 

June 1 

1931 I 

August 

1930 

August 

1929 

August 

1931 

July 

1931 

June 

1931 

August 

1930 

August 

1929 


1,000 centals 

1,000 bushels 

Wheat • 





j 

1 

1 






Canad. in Canada 

U S. m Canada 

XT. S. m the United States . 
Canad in the United States . 

83,119 

13,760 

139.449 

3,746 

64,716 

9,208 

122,506 

3,613 

75,961 

5,711 

125,466 

3,556 

51,878 

2,377 

97,138 

9,881 

49,660! 

1,373, 

81,854' 

14,130 

105,199 

22,934 

232,415 

6,243 

107,860 

15,347 

204,175 

6,021 

126,601 

7,851 

209,110 

6,926 

86,463 

3,961 

161,897 

16,468 

82,766 

2,288 

136,423 

23,550 

Total 

Rye : 

m,074 

200,042 

200,694 

161,274 

147,017' 

366,791 

333,403 

349,488 

268,789 

245,027 

Canad in Canada , . . 

U. S in Canada 

U S in the United States . 
Canad. m the United States . 

6,774 

1,004 

5,509 

1 

7,024 

928 

5,687 

1 

7,032 

1,070 

5,936 

1 

4,211 

2,106 

6,761 

105 

1,83&’ 

703 

3,704' 

221j 

12,097 

1,792 

9,837 

2 

12,542 

1,657 

10,165 

2 

12,567 

1,911 

10,599 

2 

7,539 

3,761 

12,073 

387 

3,282 

1,256 

6,614 

394 

Total . . . 

Baeley : 

13,28S 

13,640 

14,038 

13,183 

6,466, 

23,728 

24,356 

25,089 

23,540 

11,545 

Canad. in Canada ... 

U S in Canada ... 

U, S. in the United States . 
Canad in the United States . 

4,872 

22 

3,162 

57 

5,366 

22 

3,277 

78 

7,146 

33 

2,991 

301 

8,655 

383 

3,238 

883 

3,359, 
134 
‘ 4,223; 

1,09^ 

10,151 

46 

6,567 

119 

11,158 

45 

6,827 

163 

14,886 

68 

6,232 

627 

18,081 

797 

6,746 

1,839 

6,997 

279 

8,798 

2,277 

Total . . . 

Oat.s ; 

8,103 

8,m 

10,470\ 

\ 

13,159 

8,809^ 

16,882 

18,193 

21,813 

\ 

27,413 

18,351 

Canad in Canada . . . 

U. S. in Canada ... 

U. S in the United States . 
Canad. in the United States . 

2,959 

70 

2,565 

4 

i 3,085 

165 
2,416 
38 

3,604 

318 

8,098 

76 

2,274 

376 

2,913 

47 

5,404 

114' 

2,774| 

109j 

8,704 

207 

8,017 

13 

9,074 

484 

7,550 

56 

10,601 

936 

9,681 

238 

6,689 

1,106 

9,102 

146 

16,893- 

884 

8,668 

341 

Total . . . 

Maize ; 

S,598 

5,684 

7,096 

5,610 

8,401^ 

16,941 

17,163 

21,456 

; 17,043 

25,236 

XT. S. in Canada 

others origin in Canada . . . 
XI. S, in the United States . 

109 

269 

4,682 

1 09 

I 262 

4,602 

667 

300 

6,909 

76 

688 

1,916 

m 

302 

6,088; 

195 

463 

8,361 

176 

467 

8,217 

995 

635 

12,337 

135 

1,220 

3,421 

753 

540 

9,086 

Total . . . 

5,050 

4,m 

7,768 

2,675 

5,81^^ 

9,019 

8,860 

13,867 

4,776 

10,379 


(i) See explanation in the introduction on page 502 of this Crop Report, 
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MONTHLY REVIEW OF PRICES (i) 



1 

August 1 
7, 1 

193^ 1 

j 

July 

31, 

1931 

! 

Juiy 1 

H, 

1931 


PRODUCTS, IVIARKRTS , august | 

14, 1 

AND DESCRIPTIONS | 

Juiy 

1931 

I 

Wheat. 

Winnipeg; No. i Manitoba {cents p. 60 lbs.) . . | 

1 

55’/,' 

1 

64 Va' 

i 

1 

53 

55 Va 

1 

67’/. 

Chicago ; No. 3 Hard Winter (3) (cents p. 60 lbs.) 

4)53 y4 

(4)49^4 

50 

52 V, 

52*/. 

Minneapolis: No. i Northern (cents p. 60 lbs.) . 

62 Ve 

62 Va 

57 % 

63 Va 

64’/* 

New York ; No. 2 Hard Winter (3) (cents p. 60 lbs ) (4)68 Yz\ 

(4)5974 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n q 

Buenos Aires (a ) ; Barletta (80 kg. p. hectol. — pesos ! 






paper per quintal) . . . . . 1 

6.76 

5 60i 

5.75 

6 85 

538 

Karachi . Karachi white, 2 % barley, i y. % dirt 1 






(rupees per 656 lbs.) 1 

18-0-0 

17-10-0 16-14-0; 16-2-0, 

16-1-2 

Berlin. Homegrown (Reichsmarks p quintal) . (4)21.90,(4)18.70 (4) 19.90 j 

n. q. I 

24.06 

Hamburg, c. i. f. (Reichsmarks p. quintal) : I 

No, 3 Mamtoba 

(5)10 37 (5) 9 86 (5)10 37 *(5) 10.96 

(5)10 92 

No. 2 Hardwinter j 

8.75 

8.28 

8.16 

8.75 

9.09 

9.53 

Barusso (79 kg. p, hectol.) i 

7.90 

8.45 

S.62 

8,91 

Antwerp (Belgian francs p. quintal) : 




1 

1 

Home grown ' 

96 

100 

100 

100 

(5)98 >/j' 

No. 4 Hard Winter, Gulf . ’ 

^7)73 

(7)73 

(7)80 

(7)81 

— 

Paris : Home grown, 75-77 kg (francs p qmntal) . ‘8)159 75 

157.00 

154 25 

163 25 

168.80 

Dondon : Home grown (shillings per 504 lbs.) . . 1 

27/- 

28/6 

29/6 

30/- 

28/6 

Dondon and Liverpool c. i. f., shipping cunent j 
month (sliillings p. 480 lbs.) : ] 






South Russian (on sample) . . . . 

17/10 Vo 

17/4’/. 

18/9 

20/- 

20/8 * 

No. 3 Manitoba j 

20/- 

18/10 ya 

19/6 

20/6 

21/1 

No. 2 Hard Winter (3) 

(9)19/3 

(9)18/6 (9)19/6 

(9)19/0 

(9)20/5 

White Pacific 

19/3 

19/- 

19/6 

20/8 

20/11 

Rosafe (63 Vj lbs.), afloat 

“)18/6 

'“)17/4% 

^»)18/4% 

(1V18/9 

|('")18/11 

Choice White Karachi 

n. q. 

n q. 

20/9 

22/8 

1 21/8 1 

Australian 

(Ji)20/- 

19/414 

20/1% 1 20/7 % 

21/5 

Milan (6) ; Home grown, soft (liras p. quintal) . . 

mm 

(4)87.00 

(4)87.00 

90.0(1 

j 90.90 

Genoa c. i, f. (shillings p. metne ton) : Ia Plata. . 

n. 90/6 

n. q- 

n. q. 

n. 86/- 

ks7/- 

Rye. 






Minneapolis: No. 2 (cents per 56 lbs.) 

40 

38 

86 

88 

87V. 

Berlin ; Home grown (Reichsmarks per quintal) j 

(4)16.80 

(4)14 76 

(4)14.65 

13)17.85 

1 18.21 

Hamburg c.i.f. : Ia Plata, 74-75 kg. (R.M. p. 100 kg.) i 

n, q. 

{14)6.71 

n. q. 

n. q. 

(14)7.60 

Gromngen (c) • Home grown (flonns per qwntal) . 

4.25 

4.26 

4.22 

4.22 

4.28 

Barley. 






Winnipeg: No. 4 Western (cents p 48 lbs.) . . ' 

sov» 

27% 

29 Va 

80 V. 

SOVi 

Chicago : Feeding (cents per 48 lbs.) 

89 

41 

88 

89 

38 Va 

Berlin ; Home grown* fodder (Reichsmarics per 






quintal) 

15.60 

14.80 

14,20 

14.75 

15,75 

Antwerp : Danube (francs per quintal) ..... 

69 

72 

74 

74 

(15)76 

Dondon: English malting (sldllings p. 448 pounds). 

n q. 

n. q. 

n. q 

n. q. 

82/6 

London and Liverpool, c, i. 1, parcels (shillings per 
400 lbs.) : 






3% • • 

14/8 

14/8 

n. q. 

n. q* 

. 1% 

S6;ti8s!sn (Aaiff-BJadfc sea) . . s 

Uh 

14^ 

(16)14/8 

t(?6)14/8 

(i^l4?4 

, “^est^. No. 4 

47) IM 

«14/10ya 

(”16/754 

(17)16/- 

47)16/11 

malting (shillings p. 448 Uis.) . . 

SI/-. 

SO/6 

.8<VB 

. 31/5 

81/8 

Moroccan 

a. q. 

n, q. 

. n. q. 

n. q. 

. h, q, 

Groningen (c) ; Home grown winter (fl. p. quintals 



^5.50 

\ 5.S7 

' 5,48 


Average (2) 


1930 1929 


Commercial 

Season 


1930-31 . 1959-30 


25.19 


159 Vsi 
131 
1S6 
142»/sf 

IO.7J 

42-(H3 
23 9d 

26 33^ 

22.02' 

21.0S| 

173 

195 

148.60; 

50/7 


126.60 

ln.l61/-| 


tm 

l]37)Wl 

% kf'- 
6.^1 


100 


8.8a 


54 V. 


6.83 1 10.65 


95^2; 
112 
175 00| 
27/1 ' 


42 Vs S0‘/»; 

27.28 17;04 

In. 7.60! 14.57 

145^ W 


' m#,;: 
^ -v- 


^ to 

^jvi 


(fl) Thursday prices. — (b) Saturday prices.-^ 
(i) All quotations are, unlcas 
the annual averages on the nKmth^Fvri wiT 
(6) July^ 17 : 100. — (7) No. I Bard Win|ea^ Q . ^ 
ii) South Australian. — - (ral Angaet/ ii^ *r" 
ping Angus! S^tember. — ^17) No. , 5 


tjf p??e<3©ding Tuesday ” r. r , - 

, rfliJOta. . 1 :^ BaSnti^ averse are based on I^tlday 
l^jSpnerly as a l^TSatesf. -r- ^ 4 )^ i^ew Crppi fS^No.. a Hi, 

tod Whiter oh 5a^3s4e,-^(i<^ pe^ _ 

, ^ tiS 7 a/ 7 SS^ per ittctsditrA ,** < 15 ) JMy» W ^ 75* 



Ship- 
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PRODUCTS, IMARKETS 
AND DESCRIPTION 


August 

14. 

1931 


August 1 July 
7, 

1931 


Oats. 

Winnipeg: No. 2 Wiiite (cents per 34 lbs.) . . 297* 

Chicago : No. 2 White (cents per 32 lbs.) .... 24 % 
Buenos Aires (a) : Current quality (pesos paper per 

quintal) ^-05' 

Berlin ; Home grown (Reichsmarks per quintal) . ; 14.80 

Paris: Home grown, black and other (francs per 

quintal) ^ (2) 78 75 

London ; Home grown white (shillings per 336 lbs.) 20/- 
Dondon and Liverpool c. x f , parcels (shillings ; 
p, 330 lbs.) : [ 

Danuhian (39-40 lbs.) 1 c. q. 

Plate (f. a. q.) | , 

Chilian Tawny . . , , , . | 11/- j 

Milan (i) ; spot (liras per quintal) : 

Home grown . ,{4'! 06.00 

Foreign imported (4)04.00 


July 
31, ^4, 
1931 1931 


Average (i) 


Maize. 

Breila : Danube (lei per quintal) . . 

Chicago : No. z Mixed American (cents per 36 lbs.) 
Bttenos Aires (a ) : Yellow Plate (pesos paper per 

quintal) 

Antwerp, spot (Belgian francs per quintal) : 

’^easarabian 

Cinquantino 

Y^ow Plate 

Dondon and Eiverpool, parcels, c. i. f. (shillings 
per 480 lbs.) : 

D^ube. 

Yellow Plate 

No, 2 White African 

M i lan {h) : Home grown (liras per quintal) . . . 


51% 


68 

60 

54 


I 


Rice (cleaned). 

Jdan (6) : Maratelli (lire quintal) .... 
Rangoon : No. 2 Burma (rupees per 7500 lbs.) 
•Sal^ (Indochinese piastres (ii) p. quintal) : 

> No, I Round white (35 % brokens) 

\ , No. 2 Japan (40 % brokens) 

(a) ; c, i. f. (shillings per iia lbs) ; 

* ^nish Belloch, No, 3 oiled 

I;; ’’* good, No, 5 oiled , 

, An^etfcan Blue Rose 

3 

son, No, I 
<>(m 3 en> No. 

i guaHjties (yens per koku) 


t^^quallty (pesos paper | 
i ,p.„qpiutal) 

- - 


295 


n.q, 

17/6 




ix.a5l 

142 

.pw 


27% 

! 

27 %! 

29 

29% 

i 

42 

22 y4 

23% 

26 

26 Va 

40 %i 

] 

3.90 

4.10 

4.00 

3.99 

4.25 j 

14 15 

15 00 

15.70 

15.89 

18.88| 

74 25 

77.00 

82.00 

85.20 

79.75' 

20/- 

20/- 

20/- 

20/4 

18/9 

n.q. 

n.q. 

n. 0. 

n q 

n. q. 

9/7% 

9/6 

10/3 

10/6 

13/10 

11/- 

H/6 

11/6 

11/6 

14/- 

66.00 

66.00 

66.00 

66.76 

70.00 

64.00 

64 00 

64.00 

63.00 

71.10 

i 

198 

226 

238 

(5)288 

384 

56/% 

n% 

57% 

61 

97 Vi 

j 3.65 

3.75 

3'^ 

3.80 

6.06 

i 

75 

76 

{6){7)76 

110% 

! 66 

71 

78 

(6)(8) 76 

134% 

j 66 

00 

61% 

<6)(9) 62 

in.oo 

J 16/9 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

26/6 

;1 13/1 % 

18/9 

14/1 V. 

14/3 % 

24/n! 

i 18/- 

18/6 

19/6 

19/- 

24/5 1 

1 49.50 

! 

49.50 

] 

49.50 

49.30 

70.20 

1 

1 90.00 

i 

1 102.50 

108 00 

10S.40 

162.00 

280 

J 265 

1 

345 

230% 

424 

8.40 

1 7 08 

6 67 

n. 6.48 

12.10 

7 91 

6.51 

j 

618 

5.90 

11.68 

|10/10% 

10/10%! 

i 11/- 

11/3 

13/7 

n.f(. 

n. q. ! 

n. q. 

n. q. 

15/7 

17/9 

17/9 

18/- 

17/11 

21/10 

n. 8/9 

7/10% 

7/6% 

7/2 

11/6 

»8/10% 

n. 8/- 

n.7/9 

7/6 

11/11 

'n. 9/3 

11.8/10% 

n, 8/- 

8/- 

U/11 

21.30 

21.00 

21.10 

- 

19.94 

80.47 


^ J, 

r , 

1*^ f* i 

y 1 •' 

y . 1 ' 

y/v ' / 

. nM 


’ U,76 


: 

152 

M • 

159 , 

161 

■ ■ 



^ 1 

[*8-16-6 

16- ll'-O 


11-17-61 

ll-lS-9 

11-19-0 

18-6-0 

!i4QVi| 

169% 

168%! 

162 V* 

207% 


1930-31 1 19^9-30 


68 7^ 


6.97 


26/- 


22/5 

22/5 

22/7 

84,661 

89.00 


n. 12/1 
10/9 
12 /- 

73.95 1 
60.40 


3,68 

16.17 


5 30 
15 62 


3)n 16/4 
16/1 
17/3 

80.75 

74.30 


1929-30 1928-29 


8.86 


n. q. 
173 
166% 


162.15 
303 V* 


840 
19-16-91 



18.20 
318 Vi 
18-6-0 


monthly. ^ 
“ " y ^{7^2 


1 17-14-4] 20-10-1 
286 278 Vi 
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PRODUCTS, MARKETS 
AOT) DESCRIPTION 


Average fi) 


Alexandria : Sakellaridis (piastres per ardeb) . . . 
Hull . Sakellaridis {p. sterl. per long ton) .... 

Cotton. 

New Orleans : Middling (cents per lb.) 

New York . Middling (cents per lb ) ...... 

rBombay • M g Broach f g (rupees per 784 lbs.) 
Alexandria (a) (talaris per kantar) : 

Sakellandis f. g. f . 

Ashmouni (Upper Eg3T)t) f. g f 

Rremen : Middhng (U S. cents per Ib.) .... 

M. g. Broach fully good (pence per lb.) .... 
Te Havre : Middling, Gulf (francs per 50 kilogr.) , 
lEivetpool (pence per lb.) : 

Middling fair 

Middling 

S5o Paulo, good fair 

M. g. Broach, fully good . 

Sakellaridis, fully good fair 


Butter. 

■Copenhagen (a) (Kr. p. 100 kg.) 

Maastricht, auction (&) ; Dutch (flonns p. kg.). 
Hamburg, auction {b } : Schleswig-Holstein butter, j 
with quality mark (R. M. per 50 kg.) . 
Kempten (b) : Allghu butter (Pfennige p. half kg ) 
IfOndon (fl) (shillings p. cwt.) : 

British blended 

Danish 

Irish creamery, salted 

Dutch 

Argentine 

Siberian 

Australian, salted 

New 2!ealand, salted 


Bflilan (lire per quintal) : 

Panmgiano-Reggdano, ist quality of last year’s 

production 

CjtTceu Gorgon201a, mature, choice 

Itomc . Roman pecotino choice (lire p, quintal) . . 
Alkmaar : Edam 40 + v4o% butterfat, xrith the 
country’s cheesemaik, factory cheese, small : 

ftorlns, p. 50 kg.) 

^iouda (6) : Gouda 45 -f (whole udlk cheese, with 
the country’s checsemarfc, home made ; florins, 

50 kg.) 

IKemptcn'Ct); (Pfennige per half kg.) : 

green (eo % butteriat) . . . 
from .the Allg&u (whole milk cheese) 

tier cwt.) : 


Cajuadiau 
New Zealand 


August j August , 
14, . 7, 

1931 ' 1931 

i 

July i 
31, 

1931 1 

July 

24. 

I93r 

1 






July, 

1931 i 

! 

August 

1930 

August 

1929 

Commercial 

Season 

i 


1 





1929-30 

1928-29 

40 2 1 

39.4 

42.7 1 

45.S 

46.2 

62.3 

100.2 

67.9 

95.4 

4-12-6' 4-11-3 

, 

4-15-0 

1 

4-17-6 

4-19-0 

6-12-2 

10-2-0 

6-1B-2 

9-12-2 

i 







2930-31 

1929-30 

(2) 6B0 

7.83 

8.25 

8.87 

9.09 

11.49 

18 53 

10.07 

16.17 

,(2) 7.00 

7.95 

8.12 

9.00' 

9.22: 

11.96 

I8.61I 

10.38 

16.60 

'■ 142 

j 

156 

170 

177 

177 i 

196 V4 

335 VJ 

191V* 

’283 Vz 

i 10 77 

12.12 

12 52 

13.32 

13.76'n. 26 Vi 

32 Vi 

17J2 

2BV8 

7.65 

8.40 

8.95 

9.96' 

10.18 

17 y. 

20 Vs' 

12.00 

19 Vs 

1 817 

9.14 

9.75 

10 47 

10.55 

13 66 

20.99; 

11,69 

18.27 

u. 3.601a. 3.90 

n. 4.15 

n. 4.35 

n. 4.301 n. 4,72 

u. 8.02 

n. 4,63 

n. 6,83 

2)232 

257 

283 

303 

812 

397 

627 

349 

545 

‘n. 6.00 !n. 5.49 

n. 5.82 

n. 6.18 

n. 6.26 k 8.27 

n. 11.61 

n, 6.93 

n, 10.39 

! 3 80 

4.29 

4.62 

498 

5.06 

6.95 

10.36 

6.72 

9.09 

; 4 00 

4.49 

482 

5.18 5.26 

6 71 

10 21. 

5.91 

9.02 

In. 3.16 

n. 3 48 

n. 3.94 n. 4.14 u. 4.16 n, 4 40 

n. 8.36 

h. 4,25n. 6.80 

5.75 

6.55 

6 95 

7.50 

7.68 

11 45 

16.80| 

1 

9D8 

14.62 

' 




i 

! 



1930 

1929 

202 

185 

182 

190 

190 

243 

298 

246 

303 

1.34 

1.28 

1.28 

1.31 

(3) 1.34 

1.64 

1.99 

1.70 

2.09 

1 132.42 

124.61 

126.86 

131.04 

4)126.49 

144.66 

171,37 

140.67 

178.03 

i 109 

107 

114 

119 

113 

128% 

156 1 

128 

169 

140/- 

140/- 

140/- 

140/- 

140/- 

154/- 

186/8 

158/8 

196/- 

i 122/- 

120/- 

123/- 


121/10 

162/10 

177/10 

163/6 

186/e 

i 117/- 

119/- 

120/- 


119/2 

142/10 

176/- 

mflo 

179/4 

! 120/- 

120/- 

120/- 

122/- 

119/7 

147/6 

167/7 

161/11 

182/4 

! 114/- 

116/- 

117/- 

118/- 

116/7 

135/7 

168/6 

135/m 

174A 

; n.q. 

n.q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q 

137/- 

164/5 

n. 133A0 

167/2 

1 11^” 

113/- 

114/- 

114/- 

113/2 

140/2 

172/10 

m/0 

^ 176/- 

116/- 

1 

1 

118/- 

120/- 

120/- 

118/10 

142/6 

170/10 

137/8 

.178/9 

1,225 

1,226 

1,225 

1,175 

1,186 

1,296 

1,087 

1,160 

1,074 

675 

676 

676 

575 

575 

692 

770 

671 


1,076 

1,112 

1,176 

1,N6 

1,176 

1,187 

1,500 

1,207 

1,546 

38.00 

1 

39.00 

’ 88.00 

37.60 

(3)07.70 

4a40 

47,10 

4083 


39.60 

39.60 

41.00 

41.50 

(7)41.40 

47.40 

&1.70 

45,6^ 

62.45 

28% 


28% 


24 V* 

. 86 

41' 

^ '87 


100% 

100% 

100% 

190% 


(8)06% 

107 % 

(S) 07 

m % k 

(9m/- 


102/- 

tm- 

; 102/-; 

94/- ■ 




i^mh 

(9)65/- 

77/- 

■ 7 m 

^78/8 

8^ 


; 



e6/-6 

66/6 


es^ii 

88/4 

am 

' sws 


. n/- 


,81/8 


76/1 

80/6 




'/ ^ ^ i 

1 


i i 




i ' ' ' 



(ft) Thursday prices. — (6) Wcdaesday jhfee*. ^ prides weeks 

(i) The montmy averages are bt^qd thd annual averr 

SS) July, 15 : I-38. (4) Jw, 15 ‘ (S) ^ 35’'°®* Indicated 

^1,50 — (8) Average prfces for all quafiiies. (p) JW. ' ^ ‘ ’ 


preceding 1 

on the mmrthly. -- August, 13^ , 
as: Bodegravto.. — (7^ Jmy, ty: 


s 
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THE PRICES OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS 
IN JULY, 1931 


In the following pages the index-numbers of prices of agricultural products and 
other price mdices of interest to the fanner are given as published in the different countries 
The indices collected together have been obtained according to diiferent methods and 
criteria in the various countries. A detailed account of the items included in 
each series and the system of construction of the index-numbers may be found in the 
volume published especially for this purpose by the lUvStitute, entitled « Index-numbers 
of prices of agricultural products and other price mdices of interest to the fanner » 
We refer the reader to this volume for an exact interpretation of the significance of 
the different series of data. 

Owing to the substantial divergence which often exists in the value and signif- 
icance of the mdices avaible, much care is advisable in their utilization from an inter- 
national point of view. For tliis reason it has been considered opportune to reproduce 
all tlie data in their original form only, without attempting to formally unite them. 
The latter process, by a comparison of often heterogeneous data, might easily lead to 
the drawing of erroneous relations and conclusions. 

But in addition to the original data, and subject to the above comments, a summary 
tables is given below. 


Percentage variations in the mdci-numbers for July, 
compared with those for June, 1931 j comjmrcd with foi' July, 1030 


Countries 

Index-numbers 
of prices 
of agricultural 
products 

General 
index -numbers 
of prices 

Index-numbers 
of prices 
of agricultural 
products 

General 
index -numbers 
of prices 

Germany 

— 1.8 

— 0.5 

8.2 

— 10.7 

England and Wales .... 

~ 1.6 

— 3.3 

— 9.7 

16.5 

Argentine . ... 

-f 0,2 


— 28.7 

— , 

■Canada 

— 2.6 

— 0.7 

— 30.6 

— 16.9 

Estcmia 

— 2.7 


— 101 

United States . ...!?! 

— 1.3 


— 28.8 

— 

1 o) 

— 0.8 

0 

1 — 21.0 

— 16 7 

Finland 

1.4 

1 — 1.2 

[ — 17.4 

' “ 8.0 

Hungary 

+ 6,1 

+ 4.4 

— 1.1 

— 4,0 

Italy 

— .3 2 

— 16.0 

! -- 16.7 

20.3 

New Zealand 

-f 0.8 



— 23.1 


Netherlands ........ 

— 2.8 


- lU 


Pdland 

— 7.9 

— ’“35 1 

- 17.6 

— “is.o 

Yugoslavxa , 

1 

i c ) -f 1.4 ( 

1 d) -f 4.2 1 

; + 0.8 j 

0) - 18.4 
d) - 23.6 

{ — 16.2 

1 

ft) “ Bureau of Agricultural Economics ”. — b) 

'^Bureau of I,abof*V 

— f) Products of the soil. — d) Animat 
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INDEX-NUMBERS OF PRICES OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS 
AND OP COMMODITIES BOUGHT BY THE FARMER * 


Countries 

1 

i July 

1 

June 

May 

i 

Apnl j 

March 

Febr. 

July ' 

July : 

[ 

Year 

AND 

CLASSmCATION 

i 1931 

1931 

1931 

1931 1 

1931 

! 

1931 

1930 i 

! 

1929 

1930 (i) 

1 

! 1929 

Germany 

(Statistisches Relchsamt) 

1913 = 100. 

Foodstuffs of vegetable origin . . . 

1 

' 1 

! 

‘ 1 

; 

126.1 

1 

1 

129.8 ! 

i 

1 

1 

131.8 

129.7 

121.0 

114.1 

1 

i 

! 119 7 

180 9 

116.8 i 

126.3 

livestock . 

> 817 

816 ! 

; 839 

833 1 

86.7 

90.6 

I 111.9 

133.7 ! 

112.4 

126.6 

livestock products. . 

105 6 

. 103.3 1 

i 102.6 

1057 

113.0 

119.9 

1 121.3 

136.9 

121.7 

1421 

Feeding stuffs 

104 7 

114 5 

i 120.0 

113.9 

102.7 

1 93.0 

1 971 

1266 

982 

126.9 

Total agricultural products . 

i 105 4 

107.3 

i 109.2 

108.8 

106.7 

105.9 

1 114.8 

132.4 

113.1 

130.2 

Fertilizers ... 

1 73 2 

77.9 

i 77.2 

I 80.1 1 

82.7 

83.1 

77.8 ' 

80.7 i 

82.4 

84.5 

Agricultural dead stock . . . . 

1299 

. 130.0 1 

i 130.6 ! 

1 

! 131.2 i 

1 

132.4 

1 138.3 

1396 

141.2 ; 

1394 ! 

141.3 

General index-number 

' 111.7 

1 112,3 i 

1 

113.3 

1 1 

: 113.7 

113.9 

114.0 

125.1 ' 

137.8 

124.6 

1 

187.2 

England and Wales 
(Ministry of Agnculture) 

Average of corresponding mouths 
1911*13 sa too 

Agricultural products 

121 

! 

1 

1 123 

i 

122 

1 123 

1 

i 

1 

1 123 

j 

126 

' 134 

’ ] 

, 141 

134 

1 

1 

144 


Feeding stuffs 
FerlDizers . . 


General index-number (2X • * • 


(Banco dt la Naddn argentina) 

1926 M TOO, 

Cereals and linseed 

Meat 

Hides and skins 

Wool 

Dairy products 

Forest products 

Total a§ricuUural products. . . . . 

Canada 

(Internal Trade Branch 
of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics} 
3;936 — 100. 

Field laodticts (grain, etc.} 

AnimaVt aikl anh^l products ... . - 

Canadian farm prodwis 


Fertilisers . 


General index-number , 


HaroNU 

(Central Bureau of Statistics) 

1922 « 100. 

Commodities imported ......... 

Commodities exported 

Agrioultural products imported and exported 


81 

82 

87 

88 

85 

77 

i 94 

144 

06 

139 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

103 

102 

101 

100 

98.9 

97,1 

96,7 

99.3 

100.6 

100.C 

; 111.1 

! 

135.4 

114a 

135.3 

55.1 

64.5 

54.3 

61.2 

53.2 

54.5 

84.8 

104.8 

82.3 

100.4 

92 5 

938 

898 

93.7 

94.2 

94.6 

1184 

117.0 

110.9 

113.6 

631 

64.1 

68.1 

70.5 

70.1 

70.0 

70.6 

94.2 

716 

95.0 

62.4 

54.8 

676 

67.7 

64.5 

B6.2 

70.4 

108.3 

67,4 

103i5, 

84.0 

746 

73.4 

73.6 

74.3 

72.9 

80.3 

106.0 

824 

105.9 . 

107.1 

108.7 

108.7 

108.7 

108.7 

1(^.7 

106.9 

1114 

107,9 

IIU 

62.9 

628 

02.6 

6L4 

63.2 

63.4 

88.2 

105.9 

85*6 

me i 

1 ' *'t 


j 


! 

i 


1 




44.8 

47.3 

i 48.2 

47.8 

44,1 

45.0 

m 

1054 

‘ 70.0 i 

fl©.a .il 

73.2 

73.1 

76.9 

81.S 

84.7 

874 

92^ 

100^4 

1 102.;^ 


55.4 

66.9 

s 58.9 

60.2 

69.3 

604 

i 

794 

107a 

!’ m\ 


86.9 

86.9 

86.9 

86.6 

86.5 

89.4 

914 

! 96.S 

' ^ 


71.7 

72.2 

1 

730 

74.4 

75 J ; 

m 


i 964 

8^' 










[ ' 










1 . 


92 

93 ^ 
u i 

91 

90 

81 ! 

m 

72 ' 




62 

62 . 

63 


66 

88 : 




71 : 



72 

: 72 j 

72 

79 j 


■ 


i 


" , 









. ^ For on explanation of the meti^^ shouid he • 

^ \ «Inae3&'nimibftrs Of Prices of Agdctiltj^cal jp&ef F^ce^fedlces ol interest to the 


' (irj tete d^ are provisional ■ 


_ , 

(3) cai^tad I*;? tlte/*Mati$4”» pshttced to basse^ear i^§'**ron. 



COUNTRIES 

July 

June 

May 

April 

March 

Febr. 

July 

July 

Year 

AND 

Classepication 

' 1931 

1931 

1931 

1931 

I93T 

1931 

X 930 

1929 

1930 

1939 

United States 











(Bureau of Agncuitural Economics] 
Average 1909-10 to 1913-14 = 











Cereals .... 

57 

67 

74 

74 

74 

75 

92 

122 

100 

m 

Eralts and vegetables ... 

110 

114 

119 

120 

109 

109 

173 

130 

168 

m 4 

Meat flinmaifi , . .... 

92 

91 

99 

106 

106 

106 

127 

1(57 

134 

156^ 4 

Dairy products .... 

: S5 

86 

91 

99 

101 

101 

115 

135 

123 

140 1 

Poultiy and poultry products 

S3 

81 

77 

90 

92 

79 

101 

14.3 

120 

169 r 

Cotton and cottonseed 

71 

65 

74 

78 

80 

76 

5)0 

14.5 

102 

14y| 

Total agrieuHural products 

; 79 

SO 

86 

91 

91 

90 

111 

140 

117 

i3sr"^ 

Commodities purchased by farmers (i) 

129 

61 

131 

134 

186 

137 

140 

155 

146 


Agnculiural wages (i) 

- 

123 

- 


327 

- 

1(50 

17:1 

152 

170 '' 

United States 
(Bureau of Eabor) 











1926 = 100 . 











Grains 

i 49.0 

1 56.0 

: 59.6 i 

i 59,5 

59.3 

60.4 

74 1 

102.2 

58.8 

97.4 ^ 

livestock and poultry 

I 03 0 i 

61.9 

1 64.1 1 

70.8 

70.7 

($9.0 

81.8 

114.5) 

89.2 

106.1 ’ 

Other fann pniiucts 

71 3 

1 70.8 

1 71.6 i 

73.4 

74 2 

73.7 

80.0 

104.5 

9L1 

106.6 .. 

Total farm products 

1 649 

, 654 

1 67.1 i 

70.1 

70.6 

70.1 

831 

107.0 

8 S .8 

104> ’ 

Agricultural implements 

94 .1 1 

94.6 i 

! 94.7 

! 94.7 

9U 

94.7 

94.0 

5)8.8 

95.1 ! 

97.fr 

FertUisex materials 

' 78.7 1 

79.8 1 

1 80.6 

80.6 

80.8 

81.1 

84.3 

00.7 

85.6 1 

92,1 

B4i*ed fertUizera 

! 80.2 1 

82,4 I 

! 82.8 

! a3.6 

88.8 

89.1 

9.3.1 

97.8 

93.0 1 

97.2 

Cattle feed 

! 55.S 1 

61.1 

i 67.9 

81.2 , 

82.1 

718 

544.8 

120.5 

997 

mA 

Non-ttsHculiural commodities 

' 715 

71,4 ! 

72.6 

71.3 ! 

75.7 

771 

84.4 j 

05.5 

85.9 i 

j m ] 

Gemral index-munber 

i 70 0 

70.0 

713 1 

1 

73.8 i 

74.5 

76.5 

8).U 

08.0 

86.S 

90.5 ' 

Finland 

(Central Bureau of Statisticf) 



1 




I 

j 


i 


1926 TOO. 

Cereals 

79 I 

1 

78 

79 

76 1 

74 

74 

75 i 

102 

70 

: 98 ' 

Potatoes ..... 

101 1 

73 

68 ' 

69 

73 

68 

93 

165) 1 

76 

' 148 

Fodder 

65 1 

65 

67 , 

71 

70 

02 

(55 

67 i 

62 

! 69 ' 

Meat 

65 1 

68 

07 1 

66 1 

73 

73 

98 

304 1 

88 

1 103 - 

Dairy products , . .... 

70 i 

70 


78 

74 

i 76 

87 1 

08 1 

84 

108 ■ 

Total agricultural products . . 

71 1 

70 

71 ! 

78 

75 

74 1 

86 

98 1 

82 

100 ‘ 

G^rteral index^numbet ......... 

82 1 

83 

84 

85 I 

86 

86 1 

90 

97 

90 

i 98 ; 

1 ) 


Hungaky 

{Central Bureau of Statlstic^i) 
1913 *= 100. 
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Countries 

AND 

CXASSITICATION 

July 

193 X 

June 

1931 

May 

1931 

April 

1931 

March 

1931 . 

Febr. ' 

1931 ' 

July 

1930 

July 

1930 (i) ' 1939 

Norway 










(Kgl. Selskap for Norges Vel) 

Average 1909-14 •» loo. 










Cereals ... . 

ill 

108 

107 

105 

104 

104 1 

125 

165 (a) 114 

(s)765 

Potatoes .... .... 

257 

165 

157 

167 

181 

181 

130 

165 ( 2 ) 152 

( 2 ) 120 

Pork .... 

83 

76 

73 

74 

81 

84 

96 

143 ( 2 ) 98 

< 2 ) 141 

Other . 

160 

153 

166 

162 

172 

182 

218 

212 ( 2 ) 198 

( 2 ) 199 

^ 

81 

77 

88 

85 

124 

101 

108 

119 ( 2 ) 121 

( 2 ) 136 

Pairy products ... . ... 

125 

126 

124 

133 

135 

138 

156 

154 i( 2 ) 150 

( 2 ) 161 

Concentrated feeding stuffs 

103 

105 

108 

111 

108 

103 ! 

121 

154 J2)117 

( 2 ) 148 

Maize ..... 

81 

87 

85 

85 

83 

81 i 

108 

166 ;(2M03 

( 2 ) 148 

Fertilizers . . . .... 

96 

96 

06 

96 

96 

96 1 

I 

105 

101 i ( 2 ) 101 

( 2 ) 103 

Netherlands 

(Directie van den I^andbouwj 

Average 1924-25 to 1928-29 » 100 . 






1 

1 

1 

1 

i 




Products of the soil 

67 

71 

83 

78 

71 

86 

42 

74 ( 3 ) 68 

(31 S 7 

Animal products 

70 

71 

72 

74 

74 

74 

88 

101 ( 3 ) 95 

( 3 ) 98 

TotaJ. agnmliural produch 

69 

71 

74 

7.5 

73 

72 i 

78 

94 ( 3 ) 88 

( 3 ) 96 

AgrtcuUural wages 

95 

95 

95 

95 

100 

100 1 

100 

100 |{ 3)100 

( 3)100 

General index-number ( 4 ) . .... 

Poland 

• 

67.7 

69.0 

69.0 

69.7 

70.4 1 

1 

i 

778 

95 1 79.2 

96l 

(Central Bureau of Statistics) 

2927 « 100 . 










Products of the soil 


62.8 

63.3 

64.7 

50.8 

46.8 

56.7 

73.1 52 1 

78,1 

Products of agricultural industry .... 


‘ 73.2 

77.2 

75.4 

63.4 

59.8 ; 

78.4 

830 699 

80.9 

Total products of plant origin 

! *56.0 

i 68.1 

73,1 

70.3 

57A 

; 52.6 

66.9 

77.9 60.5 

76.9 

Anlrngls 

... 

1 60.7 

66,2 

65.9 

58.0 

1 58.9 ! 

81.6 

102.3 82.4 

98.4 ' 

Dairy products ... 


57.5 i 

65-1 1 

61.6 

74.0 

1 80.1 ' 

749 

89.6 81.6 

102.9 

Total products of animal origiu 

eae 

69.8 1 

60.1 

58.5 , 

64.8 

1 67.7 ; 

78.6 

96.4 81.9 

100,2 

Totdl agrtcuUural products 

58.8 

1 63.8 1 

66.8 

64.5 ; 

69.8 

I 68.2 

71.3 

85.1 68.6 

85,7 

FertUiJEers. ... 


^ il 8,6 

124.7 

124.7 1 

124.7 

I 124.7 

126,2 

130.6 127.8 

126,6 

Industrial products 

80.6 

80.8 

81.0 

82.1 

83.4 

8S.9 

942 

103.4 94,0 

im • 

General index-number 

Yugoslavia 
(National Bank 

of the B^gdom of Yugoslavia) 

1926 ■» too. 

70.6 

78.2 

74,6 

1 74.1 

72.5 

72,1 

83.8 

. i 

] 

I 

96.5 ; 82.3 

m 

Products erf the sdil 

78.9 

; 77.8 

80.5 

77.6 ' 

73.3 

73.5 

96 v 7 

: X09,8 89.S 


Antoni products 

74.7 

71.7 

73.2 

75,4 

77.4 

7&1 

i , 

im, ' ^ 

■ 

Industrial products 

71.8 

71.7 

73.0 

73.9 

72.6 

72.1 

m 

91.8 ' 8U 


General index-nundrtr 

74 4 

73.8 

75.4 

76.5 ^ 

74,8 

7i8 

’ sej 

1 t 

09.7 86.8 


(i) Some d$ta are mpviskmak (a) Agricnltural year April i-March 31 . - 

- ii) fear Sb- 


culated by thd Cdtttral Stal^ical Bureau of the NeftherHaads, Tedu^ to th«t t«sc •« 

1 

. t ~ i '* 

m 
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RATES OF FREIGHT 


(Rates for full cargoes). 



' 



1 


Averag 

e 


VOY.\CrES 

August 

14, 

1931 

August 

7. 

1931 

July 

3L 

1931 

July 

24 , 

1931 

; 

July 

1931 

August 'August 

1930 ! 1929 

i 

Commercial 

Season 

Shipments of Wheat and Maize. 

Danube to Antwerp/Hamtmrg . . . . t (shill, per 

13/6 

13/6 

13/6 

13/6 

18/6 

1 

14/2 i 17/8 

1930-31 

13/11 

1929-30 

15/8 

Black Sea to Antwerp/Hamburg . . . ( 2240 Ibs.l 

10/3 

10/3 

10/3 

10/3 

10/3 

11/- 1 n. q. 

10/10 

n. q. 

St. John to Liverpool (i) 

n. q. 

n.q. 

n.q. 

n. q. 

n q. 

n. q. 1 n. q. 

1/6 

1/6 

Montreal to United Kingdom ■ • * / fehiii Tw=.r 

Golf to United Kingdom / 

New Yoric to Uverpool (i) . . .A ^ 

1/6 

1/9 

1/9 

1/9 

1/7 

2/- ' 2/- 

1/10 

1/10 

2/6 

2/6 

2/9 

2/6 

2/C 

2/10 3/3 

2/3 

2/6 

1/6 1 

1/6 

1/6 

1/6 

1/6 

1/6 : 1/6 

1/6 

1/6 

NOTthem Range to U.K. and Continent ' 

n. q. 1 

n. q. 

n. q 1 

n. q. 

1/9 

n q i n.q. 

1/0 

1/9 

North Pacific to United Kingdom (shill, per 2240 lbs). 

21/- 

1 21/- i 

21/- 

21/- 

1 21/- 

21/10 28/6 

22/3 

22/7 

Vancouver to Yokohama (i) (dollars p. sh. ton) . 

, 2.75 

i 275 1 

2.65 

2.65 

5) 2.62 

1 2.60 i 3.00 

2.72 

2,78 

La Plata Down River (2) to U. K./Con- , 
tinent .... f 

17/6 

1 

1 17/- ' 

17/- 

i 15/6 

1 15/8 

' 17/6 20/10 

16/4 

12/8 

La Plata Up River (3)toU. K./Cont. ' (shiU per 
tinent / 2240 lbs) 

19/- 

1 

! 18/6 

18/6 

ir/- 

1 17/3 

1 18/11 

1 

j 19/6 ! 22/4 

18/- 

14/4 

Karachi to U. K./ Continent {4}. . . \ 

18/8 

i 18/8 1 

1 18/8 

1 18/2 

17/11 n. c. 
30/6 20/4 

193 

n.X6/4 

Western Australia toU K /Continent . 

26/- 

26/- : 

26/- 

1 26/- 

1 26/1 

29/8 

26/7 

SHIPM3NTS OF RiCE. 

Saigon to Europe ) (shiU. per 

n. q. 

1 

n.2n/- 

22/- 

i 

24/- 

1 23/6 

i)a.l4/-'n.26/3 

1930 

n, 18A1 

1929 

11. 26/1 

Burma to UJEL/ Continent ... .{ 2240 lbs ) 

n.q. 

I n-q- 

mq, 

1 

1 u. q. 

1 

i 

n, q. |n.23/6 

n. 17/8 

n q. 


£1) Rates for parcels by liners. — (a) “ Down River’^ includes tbe ports Buenos Aires andl^a Plata. — {3) " Up River’', include 
the ports on the Parand River as far as San I^orenzo. Cargoes from ports beyond San I^orenzo (Colastine, Saata-Fe and Parani) are ^ 
subject to an extra rate of freight — (4) The original data being quoted in “scale terms", 10 % is added to arrive at freights per 
S,240 lbs. — (5) 17 juillet: 2,65. 






MONTHLY CROP REPORT 
AND AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS 


The following notes refer to crop conditions quoted in the crop reports and in the tables. — Crop 
condition according to the system of the country: Gerfnanyt Austria ^ Hungary f Luxemburg and Czecho- 
slovakia : X = excellent, 2 = good, 3 = average, 4 = bad, 5 = very bad ; France : roo — excellent, 70 = 
good, 60 = fairly good, 50 = average, 30 = had ; Lithuania, Poland, Sweden and Switzerland .* 5 = excellent, 
4 = good, 3 average, 2 = bad, i »o very bad ; Netherlands : 90 = excellent, 70 — good, 60 = fairly 
good, 50 ^ below average ; V. S. S. P. : 5 = good, 4 = above the average, 3 = average, 2 — below average, 
I = bad ; United Staies : 100 = crop condition which promises a normal yield. — For other countries the 
system of the Institute is employed : 100 = crop condition which promises a yield equal to the average of 
the last ten years. 


CEREALS 


The prevalently wet weather after the beginning of August hindered, cutting and 
had an unfavourable influence on quantity and particularly on quality of the product 
in many European countries where harvesting had not yet been effected, esj^ecially in 
Germany, Belgium, Hollana, France and in the more elevated regions of Austria and 
Czechoslovakia. Conditions more favourable to cutting prevailed in Poland. 

The data available concerning production in a number of countries which together 
produced last year about 4/5 of the European production of wheat and barley, over 
90 % of that of rye and about 2/3 of that of oats, give the following totals : 


Production in Europe. 


Crops 

1931 

1930 j 

1939 

1928 

1927 

1926 

1925 



(Million centals). 




Wheat (18 countries). . 

635 

050 1 

636 

649 

571 

566 

617 

Rye (18 countries). . . 

893 

478 I 

485 

468 

416 

392 

486 

Barley (18 countri^). . 

268 

296 1 

320 

289 

254 

260 

267 

Oats (17 countries) . . 

376 

871 1 

451 

415 

876 

390 

361 



(Million bushels). 




Wheat (iS countries). . 

1,059 { 

1,083 { 

1,061 

1,081 

I 951 

943 1 

1,028 

Rye {18 countries) - . , ! 

702 1 

853 

867 

835 

! 740 ^ 

699 

867 

Barley (18 countries), . 

1 658 1 

617 

667 

602 

629 

642 i 

636 

Oats (17 countries) , , 

i 

1 1,174 j 

1 i 

1,159 1 

1,411 

1,298 

1,175 j 

1,219 

1,129 


Taking account also of information received from countries which have not yet re- 
ported quantitative estimates of production — France being the most important of 
these — it may be calculated approximately that the total European production this year 
will be near to 820 million centals (1,570 million bushels) of wheat, 450 (770) of rye, 530 
(690) of barley and 570 (1,780) of oats. The crop would therefore be nearly equal to 
that of last year in the case of wheat, smaller by about 90 million centals (155 tpillioii 
bushels) for rye and by about 35 (70) for barley and larger by about 20 million centals 
(55 million bushels) for oats. Compared with the average of the five years 1925-29 
there woiild be an increase of about 15 million centals (25 million bushels) for wheat, 


Ingl. g St. 
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but a diminution of about 60 million centals (105 million bushels) for rye, of about 10 
(25) for barle}^ and about 20 (70 ) for oats. 

Decidedly deficient crops have been obtained in North America, where winter wheat 
has given high 3delds, but the prolonged drought has greatly reduced the }field of spring 
cereals in both Canada and the United States. The estimates revised in September, 
however, for wheat and oats show results on the whole slightly better than these fore- 
casted in the preceding month. 


Pfodiioiion in North America. 


Crops 

1931 

1930 

1929 

1928 

1927 

1926 

1925 



(million centals) 




Wlieat (i) 

704 

763 

676 

896 

822 

749 

649 

Rye ( 2 ) 

25 

39 

31 

32 

41 

30 

81 

Barley { 2 ) ..... . 

137 

226 

194 

237 

174 

137 

144 

Oats (3) 

487 

678 

489 

614 

528 

629 

618 



(million bushels) 




Wheat (i) 

1,173 

1,272 

1,125 

1,493 

1,870 

1,249 

1,081 

Rye (3) 

44 

70 

65 

68 

1 74 

63 

56 

Barley ( 2 ) 

285 

470 

405 

494 

363 

286 

SOI 

Oats ( 2 j 

1,622 

1,808 

1,629 

1,920 

' 1,660 

1 

1,654 

1,916 


(i) Canada, United States and Mexico. — ( 2 ) Canada and the United States. 


The known data of Asiatic production have remained nearly the same : 
Production in Asia. 


Crops 

1931 

1930 1 

1929 1 

1938 

1927 

1926 

1925 



(million centals) 




Wheat (4 cotmtriea) . . 

240 

269 

226 i 

202 

233 

226 

220 

Barley (3 countries) , . 

61 

64 1 

68 { 

62 

64 

66 

66 



(million bushels) 




Wheat (4 countries) . . 

400 

44S ' 

376 1 

837 

388 

377 ' 

382 

Barley (3 countries) . . 

126 

134 1 

142 ! 

129 

133 

136 

1 

188 


The data relative to North Africa remain unchanged : 


Production in North Africa. 


Crops 

1931 

1930 

1 1929 

1 1928 

1927 

1936 

1995 



(million centals) 




Wheat (4 countries) . . 

42 j 

1 38 

46 

1 ! 

87 

87 1 

1 44 

Barley (4 countries) . . 

40 

39 

48 

48 

88 

84 ; 

48 

Oats (5 coturtries) . . . | 

4 

7 j 

7 

1 ^ 

4 

4 

! 6 


(million bushels) 


Wheat (4 countries) . , 

70 

64 

i 77 

72 

61 1 

69, 

78 

Barley (4 coontriea^ . . | 

84 

82 

99 

101 

80 

70 

101 

Oats (3 countries ... 

14 ‘ 

i 

21 

22 

1 

19 

14 

12 

i 

20 
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Combining all the available estimates of world production, which now include a 
total of countries which last 3^ear contributed about 9/10 of the total production of 
the northern hemisphere (excluding the XJ. S, S. R. and China) of wheat and rye, and 
about 85 % of barley and oats, the following totals are obtained : 

Totals at present known for the production of cereals in the Northern Hemisphere. 

Crops j 1931 1930 I 1929 i 1928 j 1927 j 1926 I 1925 


(million centals). 

Wheat (29 couatries) . j 1,621 1,720 1,584 1 1,790 

Rye (21 countries). . . 418 i 517 1 516 i 600 

Bailey {27 countries). . 1 505 i 626 1 631 637 

Oats (23 countries) (i) . j 867 | 956 j 948 ! 1,036 

(million bushels). 

Wheat (29 countries). . 2,702 i 2,867 I 2,639 

Rye (21 countries) ... 746 ! 923 | 922 

Barley (27 countries). . 1,053 1,303 I 1,314 

Oats (23 countries) (i) . 2,710 2,989 j 2,962 

(i) Including Syna and lycbanon. 

On the basis of these data and the general information on the prospects of crops 
in the countries for which estimates are still lacking, the total production of the northern 
hemisphere (excluding the U. S. S. R. and China) may be approximately estimated for 
wheat at about 1,830 million centals (3,050 million bushels), showing a reduction of 85 
million centals (145 million bushels) compared with last year and of 30 (50) in com- 
parison with the preceding quinquennium; for rye at about 455 million centals (810 
million bushels), showing reduction of 100 (180) and 65 (120) respectively ; for barley, 
at about 615 miQion centals (1,285 million bushels), showing reductions of 120 (255) 
and 70 (145) ; for oats, at 1,065 million centals (3,330 million bushels), showing reduc- 
tions of 80 (250) and 90 {280). ' 

The decidedly unfavourable results of the year may be attributed principally to 
the adverse weather conditions which prevailed in North America ; hut in various Euro- 
pean countries, cereal crops also sufiered, due partly to intense drought and excessive 
heat at the critical stage of growth (in Czechoslovakia, Austria, Himgary and in dif- 
ferent regions ©f Rumania, Poland, Italy and Spain) and partly to excessive rains (in 
France, Germany, Great Britain and the Baltic countries). 

For the U. S. S R., there is a lack of precise data but information on the course of 
the weather gives reason to believe that production of cereals will probably be smaller 
than last year, despite the increase in area. 

In China, damage by floods has considerably reduced the forecasts of wheat pro- 
duction. 

Lastly, with regard to the countries of the southern hemisphere, news on weather 
cond,itions and the condition of crop is very favourable in both Australia and Argentina ; 
in both countries, however, areas sown to wheat are reported to be have been consider- 
ably reduced. 

Summarising, all the informatiojr available leads to the conviction that world 
duction of cereals this year will show a fairly considerable reduction 
last year and that the large stocks of the old wheat crop which are now 
market, may therefore be lightened during the commercial season 1951 
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Germany : The very wet weather of August greatly iaterrupted har\"esting. The 
proloaged drought has had a great effect on quantity and quality and has been especi- 
ally prejudicial to spring cereals. 

Production of spelt (including that mixed with wheat and with rye) has risen to 
3,049,000 centals against 3,048,000 in 1930 and 3,238,000, the average for 1926-29. Per- 
centages 100.0 and 94.2. 

Area under buckwheat this year is 30,100 acres against 30,800 in 1930 and 46,000 
on the average of 1927-29. Percentages 97.7 and 65.5. 

Area under mixed grain this year is 895,000 acres against 886,000 in 1930 (loi.o %) 
and 895,000, average 1927-29 (100.0 %). 

A ustna : The fet days of August were rather sunny and warm. Storms, accom- 
panied by hail were sporadically reported. At the beginning of the second decade of 
August the rains were more widely spread, and were accompanied by fall in temperature. 
TJariy in the second half of the month exceptionally copious rains fell and, in some of 
the higher regions, snowstorms. The abnormally cold and rainy weather was prolonged 
up to the end of August. 

In the lowlands, for the most part, cereals were harvested in a satisfactory condi- 
tion while in hilly regions and in higher areas the harvest was hindered by rains On 
the uplands the winter wheat crop was damaged by excessive humidity. Yield of straw 
is very poor. Grain of rye and winter barley is generally satisfactory^ Spring cereals 
have suffered greatly from excessive humidity in the harvest period. 


Belgium : August was unfavourable, owing to low temperatures and rain, which 
delayed and rendered diflScult harvesting and other seasonal operations. Only at the 
end of the month were there a few simny days. 

The greater part of the winter-barley and of the rye has been brought in under 
satisfactory conditions, at least in Middle and Lower Belgium, but the wheat and oats 
harvest had to be effected under deplorable conditions in the drier intervals and much 
grain has germinated in the fields. 


Bulgaria : The early part of August was characterised by very hot weather through- 
out the country, the temperature reaching the maximum (i04®F. in the shade), on 10 Au- 
gust. There was also some rain in this period. In the last two decades of the tnonth 
it was not so hot but still dry, and work in the fields was nnfavourabiy Ih,. 

the first days of September abundant rains fell almost throughout the country and al- 
lowed autumn work to be taken up again. Threshing is almost finished and continues 
only in highland areas. 

Estonia : According to the estimates of agricultural correspondents, crop condition 
on August 1 5 was satisfactory. Winter cereals promise yields a little below the normal 
whereas spring cereals may ^i^tly exceed it. 


1 hi&k Free State : The second and third weeks of August were rainy with flooding 
' districts, the opening and concluding portions of the month fine. Winter-sown 

given satisfactory crops but later sowings are less satisfactory. Oats in lea 
ground is quite good in yield and quality, though the heavier crops have been tossed by 
storms and rain. Gn manured land and in cold and wet ground oats has not done so 
well. Barley is generally an average crop. Insect pests have caused no trouble. Rust 
in oats has been reported as prevalent in portions of County Cork. 
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i 

4,075 

5,559 

4,297' 

73.3 

94 8' 

34.808, 

64,877 

50,183, 

72 , 510 ' 

135,160; 

104,r>50 

53.7 

69,4 * 

12,771 

12,901 j 

10,222, 

j 

99.0 

124.9 

j 

101,760' 

1 

160.786; 

127,201 

212,000 i 

334,971 

265,006! 

63.3 

80.0 1 

16,846 

18,46Q\ 

U,519\ 

91.3 

1 

116.0' 

135,555 

225,563 

177,384 

234,515 

470,131 

369,550 

60.5 

77.9 J 


2,382: 

2,209 


i 

19,621 

19,127 

17,666, 

1 

40,877 

j 

39,849' 

j 

36,805 

102.6 

111.1 

' 'il06 

2,110 

2,336' 

' 99 . 8 ' 

'k.i\ 

35,040 

34,786 

40,696 

73,001 

72,472' 

84.785 

100.7 

86.1 

941 

840 

706 

112.0, 

j 

133 4'| 

r 

5 901 

10,523 

6,746' 

12,294 

21,924 

14,055 

66,1 

87.5 1 

3,0461 

j 

' 2,950[ 

1 

3,042^ 

m.3 

1 

1 

m.2\ 

11 

40, m' 

45,309 

47,442^ 

85,295\ 

1 

94,396, 

1 

98,840 

i 

90.4 

86.3f 

1 



COUNTRIBS 

(t) ARBA 

(t) PRODUCTION 

1931 1930 

Average 

1925 

1931 

0/ — 

1931/32 

1931 

■ 

1930 

Average 

, 1925 

1931 

1930 

Average 

, ^925 1 

0/ 

1931/32 

1931/32 1930/31 

1925/26 
to 1929/30 

1930 

— ' Aver. 
1930/ 1 

1931/32 

1930/3X 

1925/26 
to 1929/30 

1931/32 

1930/31 

1925/26 
to 1929/30 

1930 

— Aver. 
1930/ 


1,000 acres 

= 100 

1 

1,000 centals 

1,000 bushels 

«» ICO 

Algeria 

3,199 3,650 

3,445 

i 

87.6j 92.8 

i 11,244 

1 

18,327 

16661 

23,425 

38,183 

34,712 

61.3 67.5 

*Cyrenaica .... 

82 127 

133 

64.5 61.3 

i 

276 

772 


574 

i.6oa 


*Bntrea . ... 

62 ~ 

58 

— 105.9 

i 320 



166 

666 

— 

846 

— 19^3 

French Morocco . 

3,156| 3,207 

3,028 

98.4 104i 

, 24,643 

17,995 

21.933 

51,341 

37,491 

46,695 

1369 112.4 

•Tripohtanla . . . 

3711 247 

— 

150.0 — 

i 551 

165 

(4) 64^ 

1,148 

344 (4) 1.338 

333.3 85.8 

Tunis 

1,087 1,202 

1,243 

90.4 87.5 

1 3,968 

2,646 

4,195 

8,268 

6,512 

8,741 

1 150.0 94.6 

T<M Afnca . 

7,442] 8,059 

7,718 

92,3 96,4 

' 39,864 

38,968 

42,789 

83fiS4 

81,186 

89,148 

192,8 93.1 

•Argentina .... 

1,490 1,422 

1,171 

104 8 127.d 


6,834 

7,961 


14,238 

16,587 

! 

*Chm 

144' 166 

173 

86 9 83.4 


1,860 

2,681 


3,876 

5,585 


Orand Totals . 

53,144 

41,893 

93.6 IO6.0' 

1 1 

483,101 

606,288 

! 543,l9r 

1 1 

1,010,6421,265,116 

1 

1,132,932 

[ 80.0 89J2 


Germany .... 

3,309 

8,499 

8640 

97 8 

96 2 

141,035 

124,702 

1433931 

440,780 

389,690 

449,664 

1181 

98.0 

Austria 

772 

772 

757 

100 0 

102.0 

7,573 

8834 

9,591] 

28,665 

27.606 

29,972' 

85.7 

790 

Belgium .... 

728 

674 

678 

107 9 

107.3, 

12,986 

12 231 

15,318 

40,581 

38,223 

47,869] 

106.2 

84 8 

Bulgaria .... 

326 

345' 

338 

94.5 

96.61 

2,998, 

2,437 

2,332 

9,370 

7,616 

7,287| 

128.0 

128 6 

Spain 

1,693 

1,940 

1,873 

87 3 

90.4 

13,562 

15,999 

12,913 

42,380 

49,995 

40,354 

84.8 

105.0 

•Irish Free State , 

628 

644 1 

656 

97 5 

95.8 


14,160 

14,419 


44,250 

45,060 


. 

Finland .... 

1,149 

1,137 

1,110 

101.1 

103.5 

14,429, 

13.267 

12,933 

45,091 

41,458 

40,415! 

108 8 

111.6 

•France 

8,632 

8,583' 

8,623 

100.6 

100 11 

... 

96,880 

111,902 


302,749 

349,690 



RngL and Wales . 

1,652 

1,778; 

1,820 

92 9 

90.81 

28,090 

30,036 

32,202' 

87,780 

93,863 

100,632 

93 5 

87.2 

•Scotland .... 

846 

862 

906 

93.2 

93.4' 


14,493 

15.882i 


45.290 

49,630 



Hungary .... 

612 

608; 

687 

100.7 

8M 

^302 

6,760 

8,2351 

10,317 

17,999 

25,734 

57,3 

40.1 

Italy 

1,233 

1,262 

1,243 

97.7 

99.2 

13,947! 

11,783 

13,793i 

43,584 

36,821 

48,103 



•Lithuania .... 

851 

855 

828 

99.6 

102 7 

. ■ 

8,599 

6,846] 


26,871 

21,394] 


i . 

toemburg . . . 

70 

70: 

72 

100.0 

97,6 

880, 

880 

971 

2,749 

2.750 

3,035 

ioo.o 

906 

Netherlands . . . 

366 

3701 

377 

99 0 

97.1, 

6,905 

6,645 

7,332 

21,578 

20,454 

22,913 

106.5 

942 

Poland ..... 

5,465 

5,404,' 

5,007 

101.1 

109.1 

54,234 

51,756 

51,261| 

160,480 

161,738 

160,159; 

104.8 

105.8 

Rumania .... 

2.230 

2.686! 

2,800 

83.0 

79.5' 

19,363' 

25,497 

22,5181 

60,510 

79,679 

70,368; 

75,9 

86.0 

Sweden 

1,589 

1,629 

1,763 

97.5 

90.1' 

22,950 

26,299 

26,111] 

71,719 

79,058 

81,595; 

90.7 

87.9 

Switeeiland . . . 

45 

48, 

50 

93.9 

90.6, 

8511 

851 

928 

2,659 

2,659 

2,900 

100.0 

9J.7 

Czechoslovakia. . 

2,116 

2.049; 

2,078 

103.3 

101.9, 

26.626i 

28,833 

30,9971 

82,893 

90,101 

96,865 

92.0 

85.6 

Yugo^via. . . . 

979 

l,037i 

936 

94.4 

104.6 

6,111 

6,283 

7,548 

19,098 

19,634 

23.586 

97.3 

81.0 

Total Europe . 

29,334 

S0,308\ 

30,235 

988 

97.9 

1 

375,742\ 

370,993 

398,861 

1,174,184 

1,159,344 

m6,451\ 

lOU 

94.2 

1 

*U. S. S. R. . . . 

42,497^ 

I 

44,267, 

41,262 

96.0; 

i 

103.0' 

... 1 


1 

826,462' 
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nanflda ..... 

13,650 

I 

13.259 

12,831 

103.0! 

106.4, 

[ ' 

115,389' 

143,870 

133,308 

860,591 

449,696 

416,68S‘| 

802 

86.6 

United States , . 1 

41,248' 

40.125| 

42,554 

. 102.8' 

96.91 

371,520! 

434,577 

421,4^1 

1,161,000 

; 1,358,052 

1,316,953 

86.5 

' 88.2 

Toted North Amer. 

54,898 

53,384\ 

155,385 

102.8 

99.l\ 

486,909] 

578,447 

554, 73I 

1,521,591 

'1,807,647 

1 1,733,536^ 

84:2 

8t&: 

Syria and l^ebancm 

27 

28' 

i ' 

41 

95.9 

66.8j 

220 

176 

282 

687 

65i: 

880 

124.7 

78.1 ' 

; 

Algeria ..... 

542 

! 6:18 

605 

84.9i 

89.6'' 

2,601 

5,300 

i 1 

1 4,11S1 

8,130' 

18,561 ! 

12.869 

49.1 


French Morocco . 

1 73 

103 

71 

i 71.6! 

103.9 

1 755 

754 

1 559 

2,369] 

1 2,857 

1,747 

100.1 

1354; 

Tunis ' 

99 

1; 

124 

104 

1 79.6 

94.7 

1,036 

661 

826 

8,238 

2,067 

2,577 

156.7 


Total Africa , 

; 714 

i ''' 

789 

1 82,6 

91.^ 

1 I 

4,392 

6,715 

5M 

1 

13,727 

20,985 

17M 



♦Argentina . . . 

3,484 

1 3,937 

3,387 

88.5 

1 

102.9, 


15,873 

21,278 , 


49,604 

66.49S 


mm 

♦Chill 

156 

! 19S; 

193 

81.0 

809 


1,836: 

2,19^ 

i 

5,109 

6,8ra 


•vi 

Grmd Tatels . 

»4,9t3 

84,585' 

86,441 

166.5 

m 

1 

mm 

956,331 

959^ 

S,7IM89^!8,988^ 


m 



(t) The two dates mentioned refer to the years in which the harvest took place in the northern and southern hemispheres respec^S^^ 
• Countries not included in the totals. — s) Autumn crops. — i) Spring crops. — (r) Including spelt and meslm. — (s) ©utopoaii % 
onty. — (3) Average 1925 to 1928. — - (4) Barley and toeslitu 


France : Tlie period from 15 August to 15 September was characterised by a con- 
tinuation of bad weather, with almost constant rain, and. often stormy ; only in Septem- 
ber w'ere there a few fine da^^s permitting the crops to be brought in. These circum- 
stances considerably hhidered harvesting and threshing north of the Loire ; part of the 
crop was in the stocks during this period and was damaged. Yields are very irregular. 

It is estimated in a general way that volume yield is average, but specific gravity 
is low. In the regions north of the Loire the latter fluctuates around 59 lb. per bushel, 
a decrease of 2-3 lb. on the average on the results of the first threshings. South of the 
Loire the specific gravity w’as probably in the neighbourhood of 60, save in the south, 
where it is 62. The mean specific gravity of the crop as a 'whole seems to be scarce- 
ly superior to 59 lb. per bushel. The total crop should therefore be hardly more than 
154 million centals (257 million bushels) according to the most usual estimates. It must 
be remembered that the half of the crop north of the Loire is of rathei* indifferent quality ; 
one-fourth of the wheat has been brought in damp and almost one-tenth will be unfit 
for consumption. 

The oat crop has also sufiered from the bad weather to a fairly considerable extent ; 
it appears that the total crop '^\ill be below the average, despite the slight extension of 
bpring sowings. The figure of no million centals (344 million bushels) that has been 
given appears on the whole to be rather higher than the actual amount. The crop being 
for the most part north of the Loire, quality leaves much to be desired. 

The rye crop is also deficient , it is estimated at between 18 and 20 million centals 
(31 and 35 million bushels). 

The barle^^ and winter-barley crops are on the whole a good average as regards quan- 
tity, an approximate figure from a private source being 25.4 million centals (52.8 million 
bushels), corresponding to an average yield over a relatively large area. On the 
other hand quality is bad and "will make a significant portion of the production unfit for 
malting, 

The buckwheat harv^est has begim and appears to be disappointing, due to the bad 
weather at the periods of flowering and ripening. 

Preparation of the land for winter sowings has been rendered difficult in the south 
by the drought and to the north of the Loire, by the wetness of the soil. 

Great Britain and Northern Ireland : In Kngland and Wales and Scotland the wea- 
ther during the first three weeks of August continued to be very wet and stormy, with 
cold winds and temperatures below normal for the time of year ; though the last w^eek 
of the month was fine and crops showed some improvement, work m the fields was still 
behindhand and the crops were in need of further warmth and simshine. Heavy rains 
caused much la3dng and made harvesting difficult In Northern Ireland, on the other 
hand, weather iu August was much better and at the begmniiig of the month temper- 
atures rose to the maximum for the year ; the fine weather was interrupted only by 
a few days of hea\T rainfall in the middle of the month In the south of England vheat 
cutting was well in hand but in the north only a small proportion had been cut by the 
end of the month, while in Scotland it was not expected that harvesting would begin 
before the second week of September ; in Northern Ireland cutting began in early districts. 

Over England and Wales the yield of wheat is forecasted at about 16 34 cwt. per 
acre, which is 34 cwt. above that of 1930 and cwt. below the ten-year average ; 
yields in Scotland vary considerably ; in Northern Ireland they will be below average. 

Cutting of barley made slow progress in England and Wales and began in a few 
early districts of Scotland. 

In England and Wales 3deld is expected to be about 15 cwt. per acre, 1/2 cwt, more 
than last year but 1/2 cwt. below the ten-year average. Oats have ripened irregularly 
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iu J^ngiand and Wales and in some districts are not as good as was expected, the average 
yield being forecasted at alx)ut 15 cwt, per acre, about equal to that of 1930 and 1/4 cwt. 
above the ten-year average , cutting in Scotland had begun only in the southwest ; on 
the W’hole, the yield is expected to be average or above average , in Northern Ireland 
cutting began in early districts. 


The following are the 

areas under mixed grain in Great 

Britain . 

% 

1931 


Average 




1931 1930 

1925-29 

1930 
= 100 

1925-29 

= 100 


(thous-rnd acres) 



England and Wales . 

. . . , 122.3 130.0 1204 

94 

102 

Scotland 

. . . . 1.4 I.I 1.4 

132 

103 


HLiigavy : In the three weeks from 5 AugUvSt to 26 August, the weather was charac- 
terised by variable and rather lo-w temperatures for the season and frequent rains. The 
territorial distribution of rainfall was almost xmiform over the whole of the country. 

Tlireshing of cereals has been nearly finished ever3rwhere The specific weights 
of cereals for the season now nearly terminated, compared with the corresponding data 
of the four preceding seasons, are given in the following table : 

Specific Weights. 

Ib3 per bushel 



Wlieat 

Rye 

Barlej" 

Oats 

1931 

62-55 

56.58 

50 4:^ 

33*79 

1930 

62.47 

56.53 

50 86 

33.61 

1929 

63.02 

57-73 

52.28 

36.08 

192S 

63*59 

57.89 

53 

37.48 

2:927 

63.6S 

57-40 

52 59 

37.65 


Italy j In August the weather continued to be prevalently dry, saA’e in some south- 
ern and central provinces where precipitation was more or less abundant. Preparations 
for the next sowings are in progress. The last threshings confirm expectations of a 
high unit yield of wheat. 

Latvia : The mean temperature of August has been only a little above normal ; 
precipitation has m general fairly closely approached the normal throughout the month. 
In the first ten days it was very hot, but subsequently temperatures were generally be- 
low normal. 

Crop condition of sprhig wheat on 15 August was excellent according to 6.79 % 
of correspondents’ replies, good according to 4S.95 %, average according to 38.02 %, 
below average according to 5.07 % and bad according to 1.17%. The corresponding 
figures for barley are ; 5 75 %, 52.58 %, 36.07 %, 4.51 % and 1.09 % and for oats ’ 
S.;5 %. 57*39 %. 30*96 %, 2.62 % and 0.58 %. 

"Estimation of yields gives 10.7 centals (17-9 bushels) per acre for summer wheat, 
10.4 (21 6) for barley and 10. i (31.6) for oats. 

Lithuama : Weather in August was unfavourable to growth and ham^esting. 

* — Ingl. 9 Si. 



Luxemburg : Rains and. storms in August and lack of sun caused considerable damage 
to all crops. The wheat harvest has been made partly under bad conditions and quality 
has suSered severely. Oats, which is almost all still in the fields has been much affected 
by weeds. 

Poland Harvesting has been effected under favourable conditions. 

Rmnama : In the latter half of August general and plentiful rains were recorded. 
Weather in general favoured the crops remaining in the fields 

Czechoslovakia ' The dry warm weather of July continued at the beginning of Au- 
,gust but soon aftenvards, it was interrupted by brief rains ■which later became constant 
and were accompanied by a quite considerable fall in temperatme. In places, preci- 
pitation was so abundant that it not only delayed harvesting, but greatly prejudiced 
the qualit}" of the grain and straw. 

Production of mixed cereals in the current year has been 289,000 centals (499,000 
bushels) agamst 335,000 (578,000) in 1930 and 334,000 (576,000), the 1925-29 average 
Percentages 86 3 and 86 6. 

Yugoslavia : In the first ten days of August weather was prevalent^ dry and hot. 
In the last ten days a sharp fall in temperature took place with local rains, even accom- 
panied snow’ in Slovenia . At the beginning of September, how^ever, there W’as a re- 
turn of hot dry weather. 

U. S. S> R. : During August and the beginning of September rams fell rather fre- 
quently but w’ere relatively scarce in northwestern areas and northeastern areas, in the 
Ukraine, in the North Caucasus and in Siberia , light scattered show’ers fell in central - 
eastern and southeastern areas of the P)uropean x:>art of the Union. 

On September 5, according to the data of the Commissariat for Agriculture, the 
harvesting of straw cereals had already been effected on 184,067,000 acres or 85.6 % 
of the area sowm. Except in the Transcaucasus and the northern areas of the Euro- 
pean region, Siberia and Kasakstan, harvesting had been completed in the remaining 
territories of the Union. 

Cereals had been tlireshed from a harvested area of 73,189,000 acres. In many 
areas, but especially in the Ukraine, in the regions of the Middle and Eower ^’'olga, in 
the central black earth regions and in the North Caucasus, on September 5 there still 
remained in the fields considerable quantities of cereals which had been cut but not 
stacked, covering about 27 million acres In some zones there -VN'ere reports of damage 
to these cereals hj rain 

With respect to the winter sow’ings for the agricultural year 1931-32, according to 
the Government plan, the area to be so-vmi i.i the autumn of this year is about 106 mil- 
lion acres. The wheat area should be increased to 37 million acres, that is, by about 
26 % compared with that of last year and by 75 % compared with the average of the 
preceding five years ; for rye, the area should be 67,708,000 or about 2 % smaller than 
that of last year but 4 *^^0 larger than that of the preceding five years. 

According to the Government plan, the wkeat area sown with selected seed should, 
this autumn, reach about 28 million acres against 17 millions last autunm. 

Up to September 5, winter sowings had been effected on an area of 35,510,000 
acres, or about i 3 of the area forecasted in the plan. 

Argentina (Telegram of 17 September) : Crop condition of wheat and of all other 
cereals is good. 'V^'eather is generally favourable. 



Canada : Though some delay was caused by the rains at the end of August, the weath- 
er in the earlier part of September favoured harvesting in the West. By lo September 
threshing was well advanced in Manitoba and under w^ay in Saskatchewan and Alberta. 
Considerable acreage is being left for feed in Southern Saskatchewan and Alberta. In 
North Alberta the crop is reported to be heavy. Tate crops were brought on by the 
rains at the end of August ; no harmful frosts had been experienced up to lo September 
and the crops were maturing well Marketings were so far light as compared with those 
of last year to the corresponding date. In the Tast, harvesting was practically completed. 
Threshing results were reported good. 

United States : In the Middle West work on the land for winter cereals was in full 
swing in mid-September, though rain was wanted in some parts Bast of the Missis- 
sippi sowings have gone forward fairly well If farmers carry out the intentions to plant 
as reported earl}’’ in August seedings this autumn will be 12 % below those of last year. 
These reports indicated that the intention to sow were 37,344,000 acres, the smallest 
since these reports were first made in 1923. Even if this year's intentions were carried 
out to the full the acreage sown would be the smallest in any autumn since 1914. Dur- 
ing the past eight years actual seedings have averaged about 3 % below August inten- 
tions. There are considerable areas in the western half of the country where the acreage 
sovm is dependent on more liberal rainfall before planting time. Decreases are reported 
as intended in most of the important winter wheat States, the chief exceptions being 
vStates where spring wheat gave a low yield this season and considerable numbers of 
farmers desire to shift to winter wheat if weather conditions permit. 

Intentions to plant rye are 5.5 % lower than last autumn, or 3,490,000 acres com- 
pared with the 3,692,000 acres actually sown for grain last autumn. Excepting Wiscon- 
sin and Nebraska, most leading rye vStates are planning a decrease. Most States in 
the Cotton Belt indicate intentions to increase, due to the diversification in progress. 
In various other States increases are planned because present soil conditions are not 
favourable for wheat or because there is a possibility that the crop may be needed for 
hay or pasturage. 

China : The Bureau of Statistics of the National Government has initiated a service 
of forecasts of Chinese agricultural crops. These forecasts are based on reports received 
from 2,000 agricultural farms scattered over the most important agricultural regions 
of the coimtry. Previous!}" it had not been possible to publish forecasts in time due 
to delayed receipt or entire lack of such reports. This year, however, the Bureau of 
vStatistics received before June 20, reports from 160 districts of 12 provinces which are 
the most important producing centres of wBeat. On the basis of the reports the follow- 
ing table has been prepared. 


First forecast of wheat production in China in 19 ^ 1 . 


% 1931 



000 centals 

000 biishete 

000 centals 

000 bushels 

(Average =* 100) 

Spring wheat . . 

■ 58,923 

98,203 

86,099 

143.496 

146 

Winter wheat . . 

. 320,761 

534^590 

276,590 

460,974 

86 

Total . . 

• 379.684 

632,793 

362, 6Sg 

604,4^0 

93 


The increase in production of spring 'wheat, which is produced almost entirely in 
Manchuria, is to be attributed to the increase in the area so-wn. In the wdnter cereal 
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axea, the province of Shansi is the least fortunate. The wheat area is below the normal 
as a consequence of bad weather during the sowing period. The situation is better in 
Shantung, North Iviangsu and Honan, w-here however, the area is below the normal due 
to the civil war and unfavourable weather in the sowing period. 

It should be noted that these estimates w^ere made before the occurrence of the 
hoods which have considerably damaged the crops. 

Palestine : Threshing of wheat is almost completed and that of barley was already 
over at the beginning of August. Yields appear on the whole normal. 

Algeria : Threshing has been completed and it appears that the losses caused by 
the scirocco and by the heat are less than was pre\dously estimated ; at the beginning of 
August a general reduction of 25 % with respect to the estimates at the end of June 
was oj 65 cially given and the figures inserted in the table for cereal production were 
calculated on tlais basis. In the absence of official data and on the basis of private esti- 
mates it may, in fact, be assumed that production will be in the vicinity of 15 million 
centals (26 million bushels) for hard and soft wheat, 13 million centals (28 million bushels) 
for barley, and 2 to 2.9 million centals (6.9 to 9 million bushels) for oats 

According to the same soruce, the heat has not too greatly affected the quality of the 
grain which remains satisfactory with specific gravity in some instances fairly high 

A telegram of 19 August indicates that the reduction to be applied to the estimates 
of production made in June should be 22 % instead of 25 %, which raises the figures 
published in the table by several hundred thousand centals (bushels). 

Eritrea : In the Huliai, Serae and Hamasien districts large areas of wheat and bar- 
jey were damaged by locusts during the first ten days of August. 

Kenya : Owing to the rather considerable reduction in area sown to wheat, to lo- 
cust damage and, in a few isolated cases, to rust, a ver>" high yield is not to be expected 
and at the most an average one. 

French Morocco : The crop is good in general, save in the regions of TazaandOu- 
djd and the after-harvest estimate differs little from that made during harvesting and 
threshing. Quality is good ; specific gravity of wheat is satisfactory at Fez, which is 
one 6f the chief centres of production, being 70 lbs. per bushel for hard wheat and 68 for 
soft wheat. 

Tunis: Threshing is largely terminated. The after ^harvest estimate has caused 
little or no change to estimates made in the course of tlie harAxst and threshing, and a 
reduction of only 220,000 centals (367,000 bushels) for hard wheat 

Union of South Africa : The serious drought of June was broken in the first haU 
of July by very hea\'y and general rains and snowstorms. With the exception of a few 
areas, particularly Fechuanaland, Western Transvaal and Zululand, precipitation was 
unprecedently lieayv' for the time of year, especially in the border districts of Cape Pro- 
vince and in the Transkei The snowfalls in the moxmtainous areas south of Basutolaird 
were exceptional and snow lay in many areas over six feet deep As a result of these 
conditions unusually frosty weather was experienced along the Cape South Coast. On 
the whole, however farming in the Union has been materially benefitted by these rains, 
For the winter cereal crops nothing better could have been desired and prospects for a 
bumper harvest were very bright, provided that there was an absence of rust and late 
frost. In the Cape Province the wheat crop was expected to be a good average especially 
along the river banks. In the Orange Free State the wheat producing districts bordering 
Basutoland were specially favoured ; the crop is very promising and planting continued 



even into J uly. In the Transvaal, also, considerable sowings were made after the rains ; 
prospects are promising but rust has appeared and there is danger from late frosts in 
August -and September. 

A ustralia : In three of the four leading producing States of the Commonwealth 
(Kew South Wales, South AustraHa and Western Australia), which last year accounted 
for about three-fourths of the total Australian wheat area, there has been sown to wheat 
this year about 10,225,000 acres against 13,198,000 in 1930, a reduction of 22 %. The 
reduction has been most marked in New South Wales, where it has been 36 %, in A^'est- 
em Australia it has been 22 % and in vSouth Australia only 5 % 

Taking into account previous information, on the basis of which a reduction in area 
of about 30 was also expected in Victoria, it may be estimated that the total area 
under wheat in Australia this year is about 13,600,000 acres against 18,100,000 last 
year. 

The weather is generally very favourable to the crops. They have improved with 
respect to last month and have now an encouraging appearance in New South Wales, 
while in ^hctoria and Western AustraHa their condition is good and in South Australia 
excellent 


MAIZE 

The first estimates of production in Rumania and Yugoslavia permit the statement 
that the crop of the two principal maize producers of eastern Burope will this year be 
rather abimdant, although smaller than the record crop of 1929. Rainfall towards the 
end of August was ver^’ beneficial to the crops in these two countries, particularly^ 
m Yugoslavia and also in Bulgaria and Hungary ; production m the latter country, 


Ma'ize. 


COXTNTRIES 

Area 

'Average 

1931 1 1930 ! 1935 

1 to 1939 

Thousand acres 

' 

% 1931 

i( 

1930 1 Aver. Jj 
=> 100 = 100 

I- 

c 

1 X-I 93 I 

Rop Condition (f 

1 -VIII -1931 

I- 

1 X -1930 






' 

«) 

4) 


a) 

6 ) 


a) 

4) 

C) 

Austria 


143 

146 



2.5 





2.5 









Bulgaria 

1,706 

1,689 

1,671 

i’ 01.0 

i 02 . 0 i 

120 

i 

— 

120 

— 

— 

140 

— 

— 

Hungary 

2,736 

2,606 

2,662 

105.0 

102.8 

— 

— 

— 

— 

3.0 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Italy 

3,663 

3,743 

3,759 

97.9 

97.5 

— ^ 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


— 

Rumania 

11,486 

10,939 

10,606 

105.0 

108.3 

— 


— 

— 

— 

' — 

— • 

— 

— 

Switserland .... 

3 


3 

79.2 

76.4; 

— 

1 

— 

— 

— 

99 

— 

— 

— 

Czeclioslovakia . . 

368 

364 

344 

101.2 

107.0 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Yugoslavia .... 

6,168 

0,097 

5,576 

301.0 

110.5, 

1 

— 

1 

— 

— 

— 


— 

— 

— 

tr.s.s.R. .... 

9,742 

9,682 

8,386 

100.6 

166.2 

- 

— 


- 

- 

- 


- 

- 

Canada ...... 

164 

161 

174 

101.9 

94.li 

101 

i 

— 







85 

United States . . . 

105,557 

101,433 

99.570 

104.1 

106.0 

— 

i 

60.5 

__ 

— 

76.3 



51. 

Syria and lycbanon 

115 

, I 05 I 

1 121 

109.6 

95 . 2 ' 

j 

- 


— 


— 

- 

— i 

” 1 

— 

Algeria 

20 i 

24 

S 25 

81.6 

79.7^ 

— 

f) \ 

' — 


d 1 

' — 

— : 

^ 1 

' — 

Eritrea 

22 


IS 

1 

i 166.7 

— 

1 j 


— 



. — . 

— 

! . — . 

Kenya ( 1 ) .... 

204' 

206 

201 

' 98,9 

1 101.7,: 

— 

J ' 

— 

— ■ 

1 — ! 


— 

1 

— 

French Morocco . . 

8371 

649 

561 

i 1290 

! 149.S 


' ; 

— 


— . 

j 

— 

! 

— 

Ttmi.s ( 3 ) 

44 i 

37 

45 

‘ 119.0 

; 99.2! 

1 li 

" ’ 

1 

i 1 

— 

j 

' 

1 ” 


/) : 

J k 


a) above the average. — W average. — c) below average. — dj very good. — e) good. — ^ average. — g) bad* — 
h) ve^ bad. — (f) See es^^aatioii of varioos systems on page 515. — (i) European crops only. ^ (a) Bfeize and 


although prejudiced by previous drought, is at present considered to be a little larger 
than that of last year, but still much below the average. The total crop of these four 
exporting countries is about 253 million centals (452 million bushels) agamst 224 (400) 
last year and as much for the average of the preceding quinquennium ; the maximum 
was reached in 1929 with 290 million centals (520 million bushels). 

On the contrary, the other E)uropean comrtries expect smaller crops than in 1930; 
a very large decrease is forecasted in Italy, where the maize crop has greatly suffered 
from drought, as also in Spain, Austria and Czechoslovakia, where yields will be belov' 
those of last 3’ear. 

Ill the United States, the weather, which was rather dr^" in August, was not ver}' 
favourable to the maize crop, so that the estimate made at the beginmng of September 
is 34 million centals (60 million bushels) smaller than that of the preceding month. 
The production at present forecasted is considerably above the poor one of last year, 
but, although it is obtained from a larger area, it will not reach the average of 1925-29- 

In Argentina, sowing has begun mider favourable weather conditions. 


Pfoduction of Maize. 



English Measures 

1 American measures 

i % 1931 

Countries 

1 i 

j 1931 

1930 

1 

A\ erage 

1 1925101929 

i 1 

t 193 X 

i 

1930 

Average 
1925 to 1929 

1930 

1 » 100 

Average 
= 100 


j Thousand centals 

' Thousand bushels 

% 

70 

Bulgaria 

17,576 ' 

17.088 

1 14,713 

31,885 ! 

30.515 

26,274 

1 

j 102.9 

119.6 

Spain. . . 

13,119 

16,152 

1 13,144 

23,428 1 

28,844 

23,471 

1 81.2 

99.8 

Hungary 

32.099 : 

31,021 

' 39,646 

1 67,321 i 

65,394 

70,618 

; 103.5 

81.2 

Xuinania 

132,278 

99,648 

99,979 

236,211 : 

177,942 

178,534 

1 132.7 

132.3 

Switzerland .... 

66 

64 

1 84 

1 118 1 

114 

160 

1 103.4 

78.5 

Czeckoslovalda . . 1 

4,899 

5,479 

5,368 

: 8,748 : 

9,783 

9,577 

i 89.4 

91.3 

Yugoslavia .... 

70,945 

76,381 

67,356 

; 126,688 

136,395 

120,279 

i 92.9 

105.3 

United States. . . 1 

1,520,400 

ni72,389 

1,546,016 

! 2,715,000 ' 

2,093,662 

2,760,751 

1 129.7 1 

08.8 

Syria and I^banon 

* 1,218 

963 

1,370 

2,165 ; 

1,702 

2,446 

127.2 

88,5 

Algeria 

127 

164 

144 j 

; 226 

292 

257 1 

1 77.4 

88.3 

Eritrea 

1 159 

^ — 

79 

r 283 

— 

142 ! 


200.0 

Frendi Morocco, . 

:! 2,080 1 

3,354 

2,973 

1 ! 3,716 

5,990 

6,809 

1 62.0 

70.0 

Tunisp) ..... 

i- no 

ii 

132 

108 

1! 197 , 

236 

192 

88.8 

1 

102,6 


( 1 ) Haize and sorgio. 
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A usifia : Though stems remain rather short, cobs are fairly numerous and well- 
developed. Ripening has been hindered by the cold and rainy weather. In the high- 
lands of Tirol and Carinthia the rains have been prejudicial to flowering, so that in 
some regions fecundation has been deficient. 

Bulgaria : In August the weather was generally hot and dry, except for beneficial 
rains in the first ten days. The more plentiful rains in the first week of September 
greatly refreshed the crop, which was beginning to feel the effects of the prolonged 
drought. Its condition was very good at the beginning of September, when the harvest 
had already begun. 
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France : The rains in August very considerabh’' improved the situation in the South- 
west, where the greater part of the crop is found. Results are satisfactory. - 

Hungary : Formation of the cobs of the grain is defective owing to the drought in 
July. The rains in August caused an improvement. 

Italy : The crop, ver^- promising at the beginning of the season with the abundant 
sprmg rains, will be an extremely small one owing to the persistent drought. 

Rumania : At the end of August the crop had a good appearance save in two depart- 
ments of the Old Kingdom and in the south of Bessarabia. Tate sowings have bene- 
fitted by the rains toward the end of August. 

Czechoslovakia : The crop condition of maize, which has been favourably influenced 
by rainfall in August, is excellent. 

Yugoslavia . The drought in August was prolonged until the third decade of the 
month and caused much anxiety for maize, especially for the late crop However the 
situation was saved b}" the local rains at the end of the first decade. Further rains; 
though sparse, fell in the last decade of the month and considerably improved crop 
condition, and a good crop was expected. 

According to the provisional estimate, production in the Canovin of the Danube 
(the leading area of the crop) is calculated at 35.3 milHon centals (63.0 miUion bushels) 
against 27 S (49.6) million last year and yield per acre is 16 centals (284 bushels) 
agamst 13 4 (23 7). 

Argentina: The new estimate of production of 208,653,000 centals (372,596,000 
bushels) is larger by 864,000 centals (1,542,000 bushels) than that communicated by the 
Government of Argentina on April 25. The solution of the maize problem is still un- 
certain despite the greater interest displayed by the Government, which continues to 
carry out active propaganda among farmers to increase home consumption by devoting 
a larger quantity to the feeding of animals. The Minister of Agriculture has declared 
that the present level of prices does not necessitate the fixing of minimum prices which 
was suggested by some groups and which, in any case, could not exceed 4 pesos per quin- 
tal. He further regretted that the credit facilities accorded by the two official banks, 
to the extent of 3 60 pesos per quintal have been in poor demand by farmers. 

(Telegram of 17 September) : Sowings were begun in favourable weather con- 
ditions 

Canada : A good crop is reported 

United States : Crop condition improved tovrard the end of August and early days 
of September, except in the west and north sections of the Com Belt, ^ where drought 
injury has been particularly severe. In the eastern and southern States the soil was 
in better and stronger condition to produce heavier yields this year, thanks to last year's 
drought, provided moisture supply continued ample. Ripening has been early owing 
to the hot weather. 

Mexico : Sowing of " temporal maize was effected under good conditions in all 
the leading producing zones. Crop condition is generally good. 

China (Manchuria) ; Area sown this year is 2,186,000 acres, as against 2,179,000 in 
1930 and 2,332,000, the average of 1928 and 1929. Percentages: 100.4 and 93'7- 
Production is estimated at 34,560,000 centals (61,714,000 bushels) as against 34,958,000 
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(62,426,000) in 1930 and 37,217,000 (66,458,000), average 1927-1929. Percentages : 
98. 9 and 92.9. 

Palestine Harvesting is in progress. Fair ^nelds have been realised from dry culti- 
vation. In the Huleh area the first (irrigated) crop has yielded well. 

Egypt Weather in August was favourable to sowing, germination and growtli of 
nili varieties Water vns sufficient after the middle of the month Preparation of 
the land and sowing of late crops, and tliinning, hoeing, fertilizing and irrigation of 
early crops are normal. Germination and development are satisfactory and crop con- 
dition on I September was 100 as on i August last and i September 1930 

Kenya ' Weather in July was variable with prevalence of drought especially in the 
earher part of the month, but on the whole fairly favourable to crops, for which good 
results w’ould have been obtained but for the serious losses caused tluroughout almost 
the whole country^’ by locusts, as a result of which only a fair production is expected 

French Morocco : The crop is a bad one owing to the lack of spring rains 

Tunisia : The great summer heat, often accompanied b}’' violent spells of scirocco, 
have been very prejudicial to maize and sorghum, the crop condition of which is, however, 
fairly good and the anticipated unit yield a little superior to the average of recent 
years. 


RICE 

Italy : Vegetation is good and the fields fairly promising. 

United States : Production in 1931 is estimated at 18,180,000 centals (40,400,000 
bushels), a decrease of 2.2 % on that of 1930 and of 1.2 % on the mean of 1925-29. 

In California the crop is expected to be larger than last year, but is smaller in the 
three Southern States (Arkansas, lyouisiana and Texas) . The eastern part of the Loui- 
siana Prairie District has suffered from deficiency of fresh irrigation w^ater. 

Mexico : Crop condition in the producing regions of the States of Michoacan and 
Morelos is good. In the States of Vera Cruz and Chiapas sowings are in progress and 
weather is favourable. 

China (Manchuria) : The total area of paddy and upland rice sown this year Is 
502,000 acres, as against 465,000 in 1930 and 469,000, the average of 1928 and 1929. 
Percentages : 107.9 and 107.0. The total production is estimated at 7,440,000 centals 
000 bushels) as against 6,883,000 (15,924,000) in 1930, and 6,482,000 (14,405,000) 
the average of 1927-1929. Percentages: 108.1 and 114.S. 

India . In Bengal transplanting of winter seedlings was progressing in the earlier 
part of September, with moderate to heavy rain, though it was hindered in the Hooded 
districts of eastern and northern Bengal. 

In Assam it was reported at the end of August that more rain was needed for 
transplanting. 

Egypt : August favoured development of summer rice (sefi) and water was adequate 
in the regions where the crop was authorized. Heading had begun in early crops. In 
the case of late ^rops transplanting and earthing-up was proceeded with. Crop condition 
of Sefi on I September was 100 against 99 on i Sept®nber 1930. 
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POTATOES 

The month of August brought a rather considerable change in the European croj 
situation The bad weather afflicted the whole of northwestern Europe (Germany, Den- 
mark, Belgium, Eusemburg, Switzerland, France, Great Britain and Ireland) ; the earlj 
varieties gave generally good 5 ?ields but the quality of the main crop has been spoilt bj 
rotting and mildew and its yields will probably be also diminished ; but while in Belgium, 
Great Britain and Ireland a net deficit is anticipated, it seems that in the other coun- 
tries indicated, production this year should again be above the average ; the crop is ex- 
pected to be below that of last j’-ear in Germany where it was exceptionally large bui 
much larger in France, Switzerland and Euxemburg where the pre\ious crop was bad. 

In eastern and northeastern Europe (Austria, Hungary-, Rumania, Czechoslovakia, 
Poland, Eithuania, Estonia and Finland), the rains which fell towards the end of Augusi 
after a long period of drought, improved the situation, which remains good in most oi 
these countries, notabl}^ in Czechoslovakia and Poland. 

Potatoes. 


Area il 

.ji Crop Co^'D^IOx (f) 


I Average % i93r 


Countries 


1931 , 

3:930 

1925 

to 1929 

1930 

=* 100 

— 

Aver. 1 
= 100 1 

I- 

IX -1931 

i-vni -1931 

i-ix -1930 

1,000 acres 







j 

a) 

6 ) 

c) 

a) 

b) ; 


a) 

b) 

C) 

Germany . . | 

s) 

598 

584 

(r) 594 

102.3 

100.6 





2.7 

j 

___ 



1 

1 

0 

6,381 

6,346 

6,405 

100 5 

99.6 

2.6 

— 

— 

2.5 

— 1 

— 

2 6 

— 


Austria • • • | 

s) 

59 

69 

46 

100.1 

127 5 

2.6 

— 

— 

2.7 

“ 1 

— 

2.7 


— 


. . . 

407 

406 


... 1 

23 

— 

— 

2.4 


— 

2.4 

— 

•— 

Belgium .... 

402 

402 

408 

ibb.o 

981 

d 

— 

— 

— 

— 1 

— 


— 

— 

Bulgana, . . . 


32 

36 

26 

92.9 

122.3 

150 

— 

— 

150 

— j 

— 

150 

— 

. — ' 

♦Denmark . . . 


... 

167 

173 


* - • 

— 

— 

90 

— 

— 

94 

, — 

, — 

93 ; 

♦^tonia .... 



168 

166 



— 

— 

— 

— 

( 2)100 

— 

— 

— 


Irish Free State 


348 

347 

369 

100 4 

*94.3, 

— . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

__ 

— 

' — f 

Finland .... 


174 

175 

172 

99.3 

101.0 

— 

/) 

— 

— 

/) 

— 

— 

f) 

t 

Engl, and Wales 


447 

426 

603 

105.2 

88.9, 

— 

— 

— 

— 


— 

— 


— [ 

Scotland .... 


128 

123 

144 

103.8 

88.9 

— 

— 

96 

— 

— 

95 



— 

— i 

Hungary . . . 


710 

673 

662 

105.6 

108 9, 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

3.1 

— 


— 1 

Italy 


878 

863 

868 

101.7 

101.2; 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— S 

Eatvia .... 


247 

231 

201 

106.8 

122.7, 



— 

— 

— 

— 

ng) 

— 

— 


Eithuania . . . 


389 

403 

347 

965 

112.2 

3S 

— 

— 

3.7 

— 

— 

3.6 

— 

— ^ 

Enxemburg . . 


40 

40 

40 

99.1 

99 . 3 ; 

24 

— 

— 

2.7 

— 

— - 

28 

— 

_____ i 

Malta 


7 

7 

7 

90.2 

97.0, 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

! 

Netherlands . . 


401 

397 

432 

100.9 

92.7 

— 

— 

(2)63 

— 

— 

( 2 ) 62 

— 

— 


Rumama. . . . 


489 

468 

482 

104 5 

101 4; 

— 

— 

— 

— ^ 

— 

— 

— 

— 


Sweden . . . 


327 

336 

366 

97.5 

89 4! 

— 

100 

— 

— 

— 

— 

105 

— 


Switzerland . . 


113 

120 

117 

94 2 

1 96.71 

— 

— 

— 

104 

— 

— 

— 

— 

78 

Czechoslovakia . 


1,787 

1,640 

1,792 

109 0 

09 7| 

2.4 

— 

— 

2.4 

— 

— ; 

— 

— 


U. S. S. R. . . 


143381 

14,378 

13,477 

103.2 

110.1' 

1 

— 


— , 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 



Canada . , . . 


676* 

I 671 

552 

lOOB 

104.3 





92 











95 

United States . 


3,506; 

3,167 

3,869 

110.7 

104.1 

— 

— 

67.4 

— 

— 

744 

' — 

— , 

63. 

♦Japan . . , . . 


641 



315 



203.8 















i 



Syria and Eebanon 

20 

17 

14 

120.3 

144.1 

— 

— 

— 

UO 

— 



— 

— 

Algeria. . , . . 

s) 

(3) 20 

26 

25 

75.9 

1 


— 

t) 




. — 


. — 


Totals. . 

• 

33,917 

31,835 

51,408 

103,4 

1 

104^ 

» f 

— 

— 

— 

— 

: 

— , 

— : 

■ ~i 


(t) For the cxplanaticoi of signs and figures indicating crop 
♦ Countries not i^uded in the totals. — s) Early portatoes. 
<z) Middle of current month. — ( 3 ) Not including Oran. 

conditioE, 
— Eate 

gee maize table aa4 op 

potatoes. — (i> Avma@e to tpjp. -4 
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In the extreme South of E)urope, in Italy, and Spain, and in North Africa, the crop 
has been prejudiced by drought, especially in Algeria, where it is very bad. 

On the basis of this information and taking into account the relative importance of 
the different countries, particularly the prospect of relatively good yields in Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, Germany and France, which furnish about tluree -quarters of the Kuro- 
pean production, it may be stated that, if quality in general leaves something to be 
desired, quantity promises on the whole to be rather above the average, but consider- 
ably below that of 1930 and 1929, which were exceptionally good years. 

Production in North America does not seem to vary much from the average. The 
September estimate of the United States shows a decrease of 6 million centals (10 million 
bushels) from that of August so that the crop will come midway between that of 1930 
and the average, exceeding the former by ii million centals (18 million bushels) and fall- 
ing below the latter b}" about the same quantity. With regard to Canada, crop condition 
seems to indicate a crop a little below that of last year and near to the average. 


Production of potatoes. 




English measures 

1 American measures 

% 1951 

Countries 


1931 

1930 

j Average 

1 1925 to 1929 

1 

1931 

1930 

Average 
1925 to 1929 

1930 
*=» 100 

Average 
** 100 



Thousand centals 

j Thousand bushels 

% 

% 

Germany . . . 
Austria . . 
Belgium . , , 
Bulgaria . . . 
Finland . . . 
ECtmgaiy . . . 
Latvia .... 
Etixemburg . 
Malta .... 
Netherlands . 
Rumania . . . 
Sweden. . . 
Switzerland . . 

. s) 

. s) 

• • 1 

• • 1 

61,161 

4,680 

60,940 

1,720 

17,160 

31,610 

25,219 

4,233 

670 

63,282 

52,382 

32,620 

16,898 

63,223 

4,849 

65,310 

1,852 

17,314 

40,697 

24,341 

3,525 

644 

67,016 

39,993 

30,668 

13,007 

i 

60,658 

1 3,879 

74,752 
829 

1 16,784 

43,333 
i 17,086 

1 3,818 

599 

! 73,267 

1 42,587 

88,039 
15,633 

101,933 

7,801 

101,580 

2,866 

28,599 

52,682 

42,030 

7,055 

1,117 

106,467 

87,302 

54,380 

23,164 

105,370 

8,081 

108,847 

3.086 

28,856 

67,660 

40,568 

5,876 

1,074 

111,691 

66,654 

66,112 

21,678 

101,094 

6,465 

124,584 

1,381 

27,972 

72,221 

28,476 

6,363 

999 

122,109 

70,976 

63,397 

26,054 

96.7 
965 

93.3 

92.9 
99.1 

77.9 
103.6 
1201 
104 0 

94.4 
131.0 

82.8 
129.9 

100.8 

120.7 
81.5 

207.5 
102.2 

72 9 

147.6 
110.9 

111.8 
86.4 

123.0 
i 85.8 

108.1 

United States. 


216,600 

j i 

205,800 

j 228,306 

361,000 

1 

343,000 

380,602 

106.2 

94.9 

^rria and I^bauon 

j 882 

754 

1,027 

1 

1,470 ' 

1,257 

1.711 

110.9 

85.9 

Algeria .... 

• s) 

203 

917 

924 

i 

338 j 

1,528 ! 

! 

1,540 

22,1 

1 

21.9 


s) Early potatoes. 


There is a lack of precise information for the U S S. R. It is known, however, 
that in the northwestern and western parts of the country and in the Ukraine, which 
comprise the principal area of production, the fairly frequent but none too abundant 
August rains created rather favourable conditions for the growth of potatoes, so that 
if account is taken also of the slight increase in area indicated this year, production 
should be larger than in previous years. 

Oh the whole production in the northern hemisphere will apparently vary greatly 
as regards quality, and in quantity exceed the five year average of 1925-29, but most 
probably will fall below the two very good crops obtained in 1930 and 1929. 



Germany : In the heavier lands the crop has been greatly affected by rot and other 
diseases. 

Austria : EJarly varieties are slowly fading. At the end of August the har\"est 
had been finished onl}’- in the lowlands. Yields leave much to he desired. The tubers 
are rather small. Tate varieties have luxuriant leafage, but tuber formation is less 
satisfactory. 

Belgium : Potato disease has appeared prematurel}^, the tubers have begun to go 
bad and yields may suffer. 

Estonia . On August 15 the crop condition of potatoes had improved. If w'eather 
conditions remain favourable the condition of the crop may further improve and yields 
may be above the average of the last ten years. 

Irish Free State : The second and third weeks of August were rainy. All crops 
show the effects of bhght and where not thoroughly sprayed very serious reduction in 
yield is inevitable and the yield is expected to be generally below average. 

France : The crop is abundant but the rainy weather of August and the beginning 
of September has encouraged mildew and rot so that a good part of of the crop leaves 
much to be desired as regards quality. 

Great Britain and Northern Ireland : The outlook for the main potato crop has been 
adversely affected by the prolonged continuance of dull and wet weather. Reports of 
disease are very general and though in some areas the yield is expected to be about 
average it is almost certain that there will be a larger proportion than usual of un- 
sound tubers, while it is generally feared that the tubers will not keep well. Unfor- 
tunately spraying has not been generally practised Yield per acre in England and Wales 
is expected to be 5 tons, or about 3/4 ton below the ten-5"ear average and i ton be- 
low that of 1930. In Northern Ireland the main crop is reported to be generally in 
fair to poor condition. 

Italy : Vegetative development of early varieties is satisfactory, but late varieties 
have felt the effects of the exceptionally dry weather. 

Hungary : Toward the end of August early varieties were already lifted. Yields 
have been poor and the tubers are generally small. Tate varieties may be improved 
by the rams of August. 

Lithuania : Weather in AugusJ was unfavourable. 

Luxemburg : The excessive humidity has caused rot in some districts. Crop con- 
dition on I September was 2.4, that is from good to average. 

Poland : The yield per acre this year is expected to be rather above that of last 
year ; owing, however, to the slightly smaller area this year production will probably 
be no greater than that of 1930. 

Switzerland : The persistent rains at the end of August and beginn i ng of September 
caused great damage and owing to wet rot, a deficit is expected particularly on heavy, 
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compact soils. Tlie han-est lias been greatly interrupted by bad weather and partly 
rendered impracticable. 

Czechoslovakia : Rainfall in August lias greatly improved the crop condition of 
potatoes. 


SUGAR 

Tliis year, weather conditions have not been very favourable to the growdh of 
sugar beet m European coimtries as a whole, but from the beginning of June to the 
beginning of September, although the weather was changeable in every country and 
varied from count r}^ to country, crop condition showed a constant slight improvement. 

The weather in August, at first generally wann and sunn}^, afterwards turned cold 
and rainy witliout, however, causing injury to the crops and in many cases favouring 
them On September r, the general condition of beet was a little superior to that on 
August I, in Germany, Austria, Bulgaria, Spain, Prance, Eitliuania, the Netherlands, 
Czechoslovakia and Yugoslavia and nearly unchanged in the remainder of the European 
beet producing countries. In some countries, the sugar content is lower but still re- 
mains fairly high and even if it falls below the very high level of last year, it is still 
above the average. 

Only very few prehminary estimates of probable production of sugar beet this year 
are possessed and it would be premature to attemjDt to formulate those which are 


Acreage of Sugar Beet, 


Countries 

1931 (I) 

1930 

Average 
1925 to 1929 

% 

1930 
■=> 100 

% 

1931 

Average 
*=» 100 

Acres 


% 

Germany 

872,129 

1,157,194 

1,062,629 

75.0 

82.0 

Attslria 

106,000 

89,000 

61,846 

119.0 

172.0 

Belgium 

140,000 

140,178 

162,336 

100.0 

80 0 

Bulgaria . 

37,000 

48,789 

34,946 

76.0 

106.0 

Denmark 

74,000 

81,000 

93,088 

92,0 

80.0 

Spain 

240,000 

208,960 

182,438 

116 0 

131.0 

Irish Free State 

8,200 

14,389 

14,211 

67.0 

67.0 

Kaland 

4,900 

8,090 

6.296 

162.0 

94.0 

France 

620,000 

679,480 

683,647 

91.0 

106.0 

Great Britain . . , . ' . . 

234,000 

348,920 

166,416 

67.0 

Ul.O 

Hungary 

141,776 

183,316 

167,869 

770 

84.0 

Italy 

266,981 

278,026 

225,722 

96.0 

118.0 

I^tvia . 

7,000 

5,900 

— , 

125.0 


Netherlands 

1 91,225 

142,196 

1 157,114 

64.0 

68.0 

Boland j 

' 408,000 

457,000 

610,179 

89.0 

80.0 

Rumania . . . , .j 

37,000 

120,948 

106,863 

310 

22.0 

Sweden .i 

91,200 

91,146 

I 77,983 

100.0 

117.0 

Switaso'Iand ' 

3;600 

3,040 

1 3,657 

104.0 

86.0 

Chechoslovakia . . : . 

441,389 

653,598 

1 674,813 

80.0 1 

66.0 

Turkey . 

19,769 

11,120 

( 2 ) 19,739 

1 178.0 

100.0 

Yugoslavia 

120,000 

147,798 

110,277 

84.0 

112.0 

Total Europe . , a) 

t 3,963,169 

4,703,687 

4,475,394 

83.0 

89.0 


|i 3,692,500 ^ 

2,832,000 

1,626,471 

1 130,0 ’ 

227.0 

Total Europe . . b) 

l! 7,655,669 

7,595,037 

6,101,805 

m.o 

125.0 

Canada. 

! 52,000 

52,500 

46354 

99.0 

113.0 

United States 

764,000 

821,000 

676,416 

920 

112.0 

Total America . . ,| 

, 806,000 

873,m 

721,270 

92.0 

112.0 

General Total . 1 

4 , 769,169 

5 , 637,187 

5 , 196,664 

85.0 

92.9 

f o)j 

; 8 , 461,669 

1 

8469,187 

1 

6 , 8^,135 

100.0 

1 

124.0 


a) Not including the 1J.S.3.R. — b) Including the IT.S.S.H, — > (i) Approxirnate data. — ( 2 ) Average 1927 to 1929 . 
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lacking. In view, however, of the large diminution in the beet area, the rather ad- 
verse course of the season and the attacks of disease to which the crops have been sub- 
jected, it may be considered that the decrease in beet production compared with last 
year will be a little larger than that in area. For the U. S S. R. also, according to the 
first and still very uncertain news, the forecasted increase in production of beet should 
be smaller than the increase in area. 


pYodiiction of Sugar Beet 


COtFNTRIES 

RNOUSH 3VIEASTJRES 

American measures 

% 

1931 

1931 

1 

' 1930 

Average j 1 
: 1925 to 1929 i ' 

' 1 ' 

1931 ! 

1930 

Average ; 
1925 to 1929 

1930 

= 100 

' Average 
= 100 

' % 

Thousand centals ;j 

Thousand short tons 

% 

Belgium 

37,519 

41,123 

1 

ii 

40,705 il 

1,876 

2,056 

2,035 1 

91.2 

. 92.2 

Bulgaria 

6,291 

6,889 

4,247 ii 

265 i 

344 

212 ' 

76.8 

124.6 

Hungary 

19,665 

; 32,210 

■ 32,947 : 

983 1 

1,610 

1,647 1 

61.1 

' 59.7 

Nether^ds . , . 

25,653 

47,127 

46,341 il 

1,283 1 

2,366 

2,317 

64.4 

55,4 

S'weden 

21,164 

' 26,787 

1 19,233 

1,058 1 

1 

1,339 

962 1 

79.0* 

110.0 

u. s. a R 

374,787 

334,434 

186,203 I 

18,739 i 

16,721 

9,310 j 

112.1 

1 201.3 

United States. . . 

142,600 

' 184,000 

! 147,105 j! 

7,130 

9,200 

i 7,365 

! 1 

77.5 

! 96.9 


According to these indications, if no notable improvement takes place before the 
now imminent harvest, wdile the beet area in Europe including the U. S. S. R , is prac- 
tically equal to that of last year, production should be a little smaller. 

The diminution of production forecasted in the United States, like that in Europe, 
is larger than the diminution of area sown. 


Austria : The beet was considerably improved by the rains in the latter half of 
August. The roots are slowdy beginning to acquire vigour. 

Irish Free State : The crop is average. There has been no trouble from insect 
pests. 

France : The figures published by the Confederation Generale des Planteurs de 
Betteraves indicate a considerable reduction in area to 566,000 acres instead, of 640,000 
in 1930, these figures being 50,000-60,000 acres imder the complete official figures. 
On the other hand the area of beets for distilling has increased from 80,600 to 89,000 
acres, 

The period from 15 August to 15 September w^as favourable to the development of 
leaves and bulbs, but the abimdant rain and the insufficiency of heat considerably 
lowered sugar content. When account is taken, in addition, of the irregularity of 
the stand and of the large proportion of late sowings, the amount of sugar produced 
is likely to be very considerably below that of last year. 

Great Britain and Northern Ireland : Sugar-beet was generally reported in England 
and Wales to be in fairly satisfactory condition but the bulbs are on the small side. 
Drier and sunnier weather is required to improve the sugar content which is expected 
to be below average. Yield of beet will probably be below average in all areas. In 
Scotland also the lack of sunshine has afiected the crop and it seems probable that yields 
will be rather disappointing. 
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Sugar Beet. 


Crop Coisdition (t) 


Countries 

1 

1 -IX -1931 

I 

-Vin -1931 


I-IX-I 930 


a) ' b) c) 


b) 

c) 

a) 

b) 

c) 

Germany 

2.6 — — 

2.6 




2.5 




Austria 

27 ' — — 

. — 

3.0 

— 

2.8 

— 

— 

Belgium 

e) — — 

— 

— 

— 

d) 

— 

— 

Bulgaria 

120 — — 

120 

— 

— 

150 

— 

— i 

Denmark , 

i— — 92 

— 

— 

94 

106 

— 

— 

Scotland ... 

1 — ; — ■ 95 

— 

— 

90 

— 

— 

— 

Netherlands 

j — — i(i) 56 

— 

— 

(I) 62 

— 

— 

— 

Sweden 


i 

— . 

119 

— 

— 

Czechoslovakia 

2.6 ; — 1 — 

2.7 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Canada 1 

— — ' 91 




— 

— 

— . 

— 

United States ! 

— — 1 76 4 

1 

1 

— 

78.9 

— 1 

1 

85.2 


(t) For the explanation of signs and figures indicating crop condition, see maize table and note on page 515 . 
(i) iVIiddle of current month. 


Himgavy : The long drought has left its mark on the beet. The leaves are yellow 
and the roots leave much to be desired. The August rains will certainly have had a 
good effect on the remaining growth. 

Italy : Pulling of beets has begun ; production is expected to be smaller but of 
high sugar content. 

Czechoslovakia : The crop condition of sugar beet, thanks to abundant rains in 
August, has greatly improved. 

U. S. S. R. : During August rains fell rather frequently but were scarce over most 
of the sugar beet areas. 

In the first ten days of September the sugar beet harvest, which this year has been 
somewhat delayed by unfavourable weather, was in general progress. 

Despite some increase in the use of machinery for the harvesting and transport 
of beet, there is a shortage of labour for harvesting and particularly for transporting 
beet to the factories. 

According to the programme established by the Government, the area under beet 
in 1932 should be 4,077,000 acres compared with 3,693,000 in 1931, that is, about 10 % 
larger ; it should be noted that in 1931 the area was increased by 30.7 % over that of 

1929* ^ 

India: Area under sugar-cane in 1931-32 is 2,823,000 acres against 2,585,000 
in 1930-31, an increase of 109 3 %, and 2,663,000 on the average of the five years end- 
ing 1929-30, an increase of 106. i %. 

In Bihar and Orissa the crop was reported to be doing well in the earlier part of 
September. 

In the United Provinces, which in the five years ending 1929-30 averaged about 
51.0 % of the total area under the crop in India., rooting and shooting is reported to 
have been good almost everywhere, but the crop suffered to some extent from hot winds 
and insects. A yield of 80 % was anticipated in August and the area in the Provinces 
was estimated at 1,538,000 acres against the estimate of 1,415,000 acres at the cor- 
responding period of the last year and the actual acreage of 1,488,400. 
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Sugar Season igji-S2, — Analysis of Sugar Beets. 


I Average weight of root j Average weight of leaves | Sugar content i Weight of sugar per root 


Cotmtries 1 

1931 

1930 

! 1931 

1929 j 

1930 

1925- 
1929 ! 

1931 

1930 

1925- 

1929 

193X 

1930 

1925 

1929 


j 02s 

1 ozs 

j ozs ozs 

1 

! ozs 

! ozs 

% 

1 0/ 

1 /o 

' % ' 

OZS 1 

1 1 

ozs ! 

ozs 


3 RD WEEK OE AUGUST 


Belgium ! 

16.1 ; 

13.3 ! 

ll.S 

23.9 

27.7 : 

22.6 : 

13.6 

14.0 ! 

13 3 

2.2 

1.8 j 

1.6 

Netierlaads . . . . > 

15.2 1 

19.3 1 

(1)12 7 1 

4TH WEEK OF 

August 

14 5 , 

15 3 1(1)12.5 

22 

so 1(1) 

1.6 

Oermany 

13.4 

15.0 ’ 

11.5 i 

17.1 

19.0 

17.9 ! 

15.2 i 

15.0 i 

14B 

2.0 ! 

2.2 

1.8 

Denmark . ... 

9.6 ' 

1 11.4 

10.8 

12.2 

14.0 1 

14.8 ! 

13.6 1 

14.1 i 

14.4 

i 1.3 

1.6 I 

1.6 

France 

14.1 I 

1 12.9 

I 11.6 

20.8 

— ] 

17.0 1 

14.1 1 

14.8 

15.1 

! 2.0 

1.9 i 

1.7 

Czechoslovakia. . . ; 

15.7 

12.8 

13.5 

15.2 

13 2 ' 

15 0 j 

15.7 , 

14.9 

15.2 

25 

1.9 j 

2.0 


I^AST WEEK OF AUGUST 


Denmark 

10.9 

13.1 ( 2 ) 9.7 

13.1 

14.0 

(2)12.0 1 

14.7 1 

15.4 1(2)16.3 . 

1.6 1 

2.0 

( 2 ) 

1.6 

Finland ... 

12.6 

14.8 ( 2 ) 8.1 

23.0 ! 

22 3 

(2)17 5 

12.1 1 

12.0 1(2)12.2 ! 

1.6 1 

1.8 

( 2 ) 

1.0 

Czechoslovakia. . , 

16.9 

14.3 (3)14.0 

15.2 ' 

13.7 

(3)16.4 1 

16.1 i 

1 

16.4 (3)15.1 1 

2 . 7 , 

22 

i(3) 

2.1 


1 ST WEEK OF September 


Germany 

15.5 I 

17.0 

1 13.6 ' 

17.5 

21,1 

17.6 

15 7 . 

15.5 

158 

2.4 

2.6 

1 

22 

Belgium . . . 

18 6 1 

181 

1 — 1 

24.1 

30.4 

— 1 

15 2 ! 

14.0 

— 

2.8 

2.6 

j 

— 

Denmark .... 

12.4 1 

14.6 

! 13 0 ; 

13.3 

14 6 

15 6 ' 

14.9 ' 

16.3 

i 15 2 

19 

2.4 


2.0 

Finland 

14 5 i 

16.7 

(4)10 6 

24.0 

22.3 

[(4)25.6 { 

13,7 ; 

13 3 

(4)12 6 

2.0 

i 2.2 

,(4) 

1.4 

France 

15.0 ! 

15.3 

1(5)18.8 1 

22.8 

1 22 8 

k5)17.4 ; 

14.2 

17.1 

(5)16.8 1 

22 1 

2.6 

1(5) 

2.2 

Czechoslovakia . . 

17.7 i 

15.4 

1 14.7 1 

14 5 

1 13.0 

i 14.5 [ 

16.6 . 

16 6 

i 16.2 : 

3.0 

1 2.6 


2.4 


2 ND WEEK OF SEPTEMBER 


Germany 

16 3 

18 5 

' 14 9 

17.9 

20.3 

18 0 I 

16 0 

16.1 

16 3 i 

26 

3.0 


2.4 

Denmark 

13.1 

15.8 

1 14.5 

13.4 

15.1 

15.6 

16.0 

16.8 

15 7 1 

2.1 

2.7 


2.3 

Finland 

15.9 

18.9 

1(6) 13.9 

27.5 

24.3 

(6)23.7 

14.0 

14.8 

(6)13.1 

22 

2.7 

1 ( 6 ) 

1.8 

France 

16.9 

16.8 

1(7)16.3 1 

23.3 

21.9 

!{7)18.6 

16 6 j 

16,7 1 

(7)16.1 ! 

2.6 

2.8 

[.) 

2.3 

Czechoslovakia . . . 

18.8 1 

1 16.2 

1 15.6 1 

14.2 

18.0 

1 18.8 : 

17.1 , 

17.4 1 

' 169 ; 

3.2 

2.8 

2.6 


3 RD WEEK OF SEPTEMBER 


Germany . . . 

. . 1 18.1 

19.0 

1 ( 8 ) 16 0 

17,6 

19.5 1(8)18.7 

17.0 1 

16.5 

• ^8)16.2 ! 

3.0 

3.1 

(8) 

2.6 

Finland .... 

. . 1 15.8 

19.4 

(4)12-9 

25.2 

24.2 (4)26.9 

15.9 ! 

16.6 

1 ( 4 ) 15.1 ! 

2.6 

3.0 

(4) 

2.0 

Frahce 

, . 1 17.6 

20 0 

(6)10.1 

I 21.7 

22.4 1(6)18.1 

1 16.7 i 

16.2 

(6)18.4 

2,9 

2.8 

1 

(6) 

2.6 


(i) Year 1927. — (a) Year 1929. — (3) Average 1925 to 1927. — { 4 ) Average 1925, 1928 and 1929. — (5) Average 
1925 and 1929. — (6) Average 1925 and 192710 1929. — {7) Average 1925 to 1927 and 1929. — (8) Average 1925 to 1928. 


Egypt : The excessive heat of August accelerated development of sugar cane. 
Irrigation water was adequate in the latter half of the month. Growth proceeded 
satisfactorily and cane formation is general throughout Upper Egypt. Crop condition 
on I September was loi against 100 on i August last and on 1 September 1930- 

Kenya : The data published last month refer not to production of sugar cane but 
to that of cane-sugar, 204,000 centals (10,200 sh. tons) in 1930-33; and 149^000 (7,450) 
in 1929-30. The industry is developing actively. 

Union of South Africa : During July conditions in Korthem Zululand were dry, 
windy and cold and not favourable to the cane. No rain had fallen in parts of the lower 
Umf olozi district since J anuary. Along the South Coast of Natal and the lower portion 
of the North Coast [i. e. north of Durban) good rains, however, fell in July, being, in 
fact, exceptionally heavy on the South Coast, where considerable damage was caused to 
roads and bridges. 
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VINES 

111 the period August 15 to September 15, the vineyard situation was marked b}^ 
the same general characteristics as in the preceding period. 

The vineyards of South France and those of Danubian and southeastern Europe 
(Yugoslavia, Bulgaria, Rumania and Himgain") derived great benefit from the August 
rains , gathering of grapes, which has already begun or is about to begm in most of these 
regions, show's good results, as regards both quantity and qualit}^. 

On the contrary, the more northern vineyards, in France those of Bordelais, in the 
West, in the Eoire volley, in Burgundy, in Champagne and in Alsace and those of central 
Europe (Euxembuxg, Germany, Switzerland and Austria), have suffered from persistent 
bad weather, almost continual rains accompanied by flood and hailstorms and lack of 
warmth and sun , these conditions are injurious to ripening and have given rise to 
rotting nearly ever3rwhere and attacks of crjqitogamic disease wdiich, however, ha\'e so 
far not been very grave ; further, vine moth seems to have caused some damage 
Quality particularly seems to have been somew'hat prejudiced, wliile quantity remains 
fairly abundant ; a period of fine weather may yet, on the whole, permit a fair harvest. 


Vines. 


Countries 


1931 


1930 


Are.-i 

Average ' 
1935 
to 1929 


% 1931 


Crop CoNDrriON (f) 


1,000 acres 


1930 I Aver. 

» 100 = 100 1, 


i-lX-i93r 








a) 

b) 

c) 


b) 

c) 

a) 1 



Germany 

204 

203 

201 

100 5 

1014 

23 

— 

— 

1.9 





2.6' 

— 



Austria s) 1 

. . . 

77 

80 



1.8 

— 

— 

1.7 

— 

— 

1.9 

— 

— 

Bulgaria ‘ 

217 

205 

189 

106.0 

00 

160 

— 

— 

150 

— 

— 

150 , 

— 

— 

Spain 


3,242 

3,429 



— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— ' 

— 

— 

Luxemburg .... ' 

3 

3 

4 

mo 

84,5 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— , 

— 

Switzerland .... 


35 

35 


. . . 

— 

— 

■ — 

— 

— 

95 

— 

— 

. — 

Czechoslovakia . . 

47 

44 

42 

105 5 

111.3 

— 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


— 

Syria and I^ebaaon. ' 

124 

126 

123 

98.6 

101.2 

— 1 

1 __ 

- 

e) I 

- 

- 

_ 1 

I 


— 

Algeria . . . . ^ 

m 

730 

GOl 

1 671 

(I) 528 
(I) 595 

112.2 ' 
108 9 

127.5 

122.6 

1 1 

- i 

/) 

— 

e) 


— 

d 


— 

French Morocco, . ! 

29 

1 18 ! 

i 15 

163.7 

200.8 1 


— 

— 

0 

— 

— 

— 1 

— 

— 

Tunis 

98 

87 i 

74 

113.1 

133.5 

i ’ 1 

' 





0/J i 

1 

“ 1 

— 


i-VIII 1931 


I IX-1930 


(t) For the explanation of signs and figures indicating crop condition, see lunire table and note on page 515. ■ 
5) Area bearing. — t) Total area. — (1) Average 1926, 19^ and 1929. 


The Italian and Spanish \Ineyards have continued to suffer rather seriously from the 
drought ; in Spain, moreover, phylloxera has ravaged many areas hitlxerto mitouched. 
In these regions, quality, at least, seems to be good. ? 

With reference to North Africa, the result is already known. 

It is still too early to establish, with a degree of certainty, an estimate of production ; 
it is, however, possible to revise, on the basis of indications provided by crop conditions 
in the vineyards and information from private sources, the approximate estimate given 
last month. The French crpp would thus appear to be about 1,230-1,250 million Im- 
perial gallons {1,480-1,500 million American gallons) ; that of Italy would roughly equal 
last 3>'ear's crop at about 770-790 million Imperial gallons (925-950 million American 
gallons) ; according to private information, the Spanish crop should be about a quarter or 
a third less than the normal ; it may apparently be placed between 350-440 million Impe- 
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rial gallons (420-530 million American gallons) ; the Portuguese crop, similarly affected 
by drought, apparentl}^ can hardly exceed 1 10-130 million Imperial gallons (130-160 mil- 
hon American gallons) . Danubian and southeastern Europe, including Greece, should fur- 
nish 41 8-4 84 million Imperial gallons (500-580 million American gallons) and central 
^Europe (see the preceding classification), 88-iiomiLhon Imperial gallons (106-132 million 
American gallons). If, for North Africa, production is taken to approach that of last 
year, that is, roughly 330 miUion Imperial gallons (396 million American gallons), it is 
seen that the total crop of the northern hemisphere ma^" be placed between 3,300-3,520 
inilhon Imperial gallons (3,960-4,230 million American gallons). Weather conditions 
from now until the end of the harvest can hardly modify these quantitative results, 
but rather quality in the vineyards which have already suffered due to bad weather. 

The markets have become quiet nearly eA^erywhere both for home and foreign trade ; 
August was, however, marked by a strong current from Italy towards France In gen- 
eral, with the exception of certain French Auneyards producing fine wines, the Danu- 
bian countries, YugoslaAda particularl5", and Germany, there remains little wine from the 
last crop in producers’ hands It is estimated that a large quantity of wines imsold in 
the South of France are of the inferior t3q)e which it would be difiS.cult to market ; in 
Italy, the situation seems to be similar, and prhmte information indicates a figure for 
stocks at the beginning of August of 1 10-130 miUion Imperial gallons (130-160 million 
American gallons), a quantity which should be still further reduced at the end of the 
season ; in Spam, httle remains On the contrary, in France and Italy, the trade is fairly 
well burdened 

The disposal of vdnes of poor quality from the premous crop together with other 
factors haA^e caused continued fall in quotations in France ; prices haA^e fallen by 4 
francs per degree-hectolitre for wines of the third quality since the beginning of August ; 
ui Ital}", the same process of Hquidation has produced a rather analogous result, although 
to a much less pronounced degree ; in Danubian Burope, the prospect of a good crop 
and the fears concerning its storage, as most of the casks are still full, haA’^e also pre- 
ciptated a fall in quotations ; the Spanish market, on the contrary, is very firm, with 
a tendency to rising quotations. 

In the southern hemisphere, an attack of black spot is reported in Australia, in the 
Auneyards of Victoria and New South Wales due to wet weather in June and July ; in 
Argentina, phylloxera has appeared in the vineyards of San Juan and Rio Negro. 
The Anstrahan wine export trade is being maintained, but prices continue to fall. 


Germany : The cool and rainy weather of August generally hindered further devel- j 
opiuent of the bimches, but favoured activity of parasites. The bad weather has in j 
some districts been particularly harmful. , 

Austria : The bunches are well developed and the grapes luscious. Maturiag was 
fairly well advanced early in September but sugar content was not satisfactory. In the 
current season a very large proportion of the bunches have been cut for table grapes. 

Bulgaria : Development proceeded normally in August. There are no reports of 
damage by disease or bad weather. 

France : The latter half of August was marked by conditions similar to those in the 
first half of the month : the weather was dry and relatively warm in the South and ex- 
tremely rainy with low temperatures and weak sunshine in the other regions. i 
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In the South gathering was almost general at the beginning of September, fulfilling 
practically all expectations with regard to both quantity, which is a good average, and 
quality, the fruit being healthy and the alcoholic content and acidity appearing to be 
normal. vStorms in the first week of September have caused only local damage and 
have, on the contrar^^ encouraged the growth of grapes still to be picked. The third 
generation of eudemis will arrive too late to cause serious damage 

On the contrary, in the other vineyards, the persistance of bad weather has been 
injurious ; ripening has been checked, rotting has set in to a disquieting extent in some 
areas and, in addition, eudemis has caused fairly appreciable loss, especially in the East ; 
there is general fear of a third generation of eudemis Rainstorms accompanied by hail, 
have occurred in most regions, causing floods ; damage is, in some cases, important but 
fairly localised. Ouahty, even more than quantity, is endangered in these regions. 

At the end of August, it was possible, on the basis of information from private 
sources, to estimate the coming crop at about 1,232 milhon Imperial gallons (1,479 
million American gallons). Since then, gathering results have made it necessary to 
slightly raise the estimates for the four departments of the South from 572 million 
Imperial gallons {687 milhon American gallons) to 616 milHon (740 million) ; on 
the contrary, the forecasts for the other vineyards must apparently be lowered by 22 
milhon Imperial gallons (26 milhon American gaUons) to 44 million Imperial gallons 
(53 million American gallons) so that the total of crop declarations seems to amount 
to 1,232-1,254 milhon Imperial gallons (1,479-1,506 mfilion American gallons). 

Apart from serious misfortune, the weather conditions which may occur from now 
until the har\"est in most of the vineyards will have more influence on quahty than on 
quantity. 

The above estimate is made naturaUy, by a comparison with the declaration of pre- 
vious years. Now the recent law will obhge vine growers to make more precise declara- 
tions and this may result in a change of a purely statistical kind. 

A large fall took place on the markets in August, especially for wines of inferior 
quahty ; prices of wines from the coming crop are established at a level rather below the 
present quotations for wines of the 1930 crop, at least for the good wines Imports of 
foreign wines in July- August were relatively large. In the South stocks in producers’ 
hands seem to be rather low, whereas in the other areas, especiall}^ those producing flne 
wines, Bordelais, Burgundy, nearly one-quarter to one-third of the last crop remains in 
producers’ hands. Commercial stocks are being slowly reduced ; on September i, they 
were ir million Imperial gallons (13 mihioii American gallons) below those on vSeptem- 
ber I, 1930. 

Hungary : Toward the end of August ripening proceeded under satiwsfactofy con- 
ditions. The rains in August contributed to the increase in grapes. 

Italy : The vines show still more distinctly signs of being affected by lack of 
moisture. 

Luxemburg : Owing to the persistent rains there is a threat of cryptogamic 
disease and partial rot. Quality of the must seems seriously afiected. Crop condition 
on I September was average. 

Rumania : At the end of August crop condition was generally very good. 

Argentina : Not only the province of Mendoza but those of San Juan and Rio Negro 
have been affected by phylloxera. 

The Government extended to these provinces the requisite preventive 
measures to check the spread of the disease. 
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Palestine . The vintage began toward the end of July in the plains both in the 
north and the south In the hill vineyards the grapes are ripening off. Yields are only 
moderate but the crop is abundant owing to the greatly increased areas under vines. 

Algeria : Despite the persistent drought of August, the vines, thanks to the hu- 
midity and coolness of the nights, have maintained, on the whole, good growth The last 
generation of eudemis and cocliineals has caused significant damage, especially in the 
Mededgda and the Sahel. 

The vintage is drawing to a close in the littoral plains of the east and centre, is 
far advanced m the west and on the coasts of the Sahel and has not yet begun in the 
highlands. A further estimate of production has not been pubhshed since that of July 
but the persistence of the unfavourable conditions mentioned above makes it probable 
that the figure of 305.8 million Imp galls. (367.2 million Amer. galls ) given premous 
to the vintage will not be attained; this year's crop will, therefore, be smaller than 
that of 1930, though it is not yet possible to state the deficit with precision. On the 
other hand, quality is expected to be satisfactory. 

Tunisia * The crop has almost ever3wrhere been seriously damaged by the scirocco, 
which has greatly reduced yields The estimate at the end of August shows a reduc- 
tion on that of the precedmg month. Production of grapes should be 2,650,000 centals 
(132,500 short tons) a decrease of about 8 on last year and an increase of about 8.3 % 
on the 1925-29 average Wine output should be iS million Imperial gallons (21 milhon 
American gallons), 4 (5) milHon less than last ^xar ( — 20 %) and i 3 (i 5) million below 
the quinquennial mean This is x^ry small when it is considered that this year 
there are 1,900 acres more in production than last ^^ear and 3,800 more than the ave- 
rage To find 3fields less than the 205 Imp. gall (246 Amer. gall.) per acre of this 
year it is necessary to go back to the disastrous vintage of 1921, 


OLIVES 

Production of ohve oil in the two most important producmg countries, Spain and 
Italy, promises to be rather low this 3’'ear. In Spain flowering took place under good 
conditions but was too profuse with httle formation of fruit , the oHve trees further suf- 
fered notably from drought and production is forecasted to be poor. In Italy, due to 
the shortage of water, dropping of fruit during J uly and August caused considerable 
damage in some provinces and particularly in the South. 

Prospects are better, however, in North African countries ; Algeria and Tunisia 
anticipate a combined crop smaller than the exceptional one of 1929-30 but certainly 
much larger than that of 1930-31 which amounted to 695,000 centals (9,137,000 Ame- 
rican gallons) of oil ; in the ItaHan colonies hot winds, especially in the spring, generally 
hindered growth, but the situation is judged to be fairly good. 

In Greece and the eastern coimtries, the course of the season was on the whole, 
favourable ; the production of oil in Greece is estimated to be very abundant and only 
10 % below the maximum of 1928-29, 

In Syria and Lebanon and in Palestine yields are expected to vary from average 
to good. 

* 

* ♦ 

Italy : Shedding has been still further accentuated. 

Palestine : Berries are developing well. Good 3delds are expected save in a few 
hill areas. Crop condition on i August was good. 
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Algeria . Fruiting, whicli was greatly reduced by the scirocco, is very irregular as 
between one district and another but on the whole remains average. Crop condition 
shows an improvement since last month, since, if it remains average, it should now have 
risen from 75 to 85 , on i September 1930 it was 71 

Such information on production as is available indicates that it will be at least 
one-tlurd below that of 1929-30, but certainh" much above that of 

Tunisia . The scirocco caused a rather hea\7y fruit but on the other hand 

completely arrested the development of cr\"ptogamic diseases Crop condition on 
I September was thus judged fairly good and reckoned at 120, above that of last month 
(100) and that on i September 1930 (75 to 100). The coming crop promises very well : 
1,320,000 centals (17,400,000 Amer. galls.) in place of 400,000 (5,200,000) last year 
(330 %) and 8So,ooo (11,600,000) on the average of the five years ending 1929-30 
(^50 %)• 


COTTON 


The vSeptember report of the United States Department of Agricultme has slight- 
ly raised the estimate of production made in August following the statement that the 
area abandoned after July i is relatively small (1.5 % against a ten year average of 4 %) 
and that, at the beginning of vSeptember crop condition remained high The produc- 
tion forecasted, despite a reduction of about 10 ‘;o of the area cultivated, exceeds by 
nearly 13 that obtahied in 1930 and by nearly 3 % the average of the preceding 
quinqueiuiium. 


Cotton. 


Area Sown 


Cot-TS'TRIES 


1931/32 , 1930/31 j 


Average 1931/32 
1925/26 I _ 


Crop Condition (t) 


Thousand acres 


y^^30 1930/31 Aver. 

= 100 1 = 100 ; 


I-TX-I93I 
I . b) c) 


i-VIII>i93i 


b) c) 


lUX-1930 

b} 


c) 


Bulgaria ..... 

XJ. S. S. R. . 

United States . . 
Mexico , 

Kor^a 

India ...... 

S3?na andnehanon 

Algeria 

Bgypt 

Total . . . 


16 

14 

11 

118.5, 

147.8 ; 

125' 

5,825 

3,870 

1,974 

150.5 

295.1, 

““ ' 

(1)40,889 (2)45,091 (2)44,882' 
326 393 472 

90.7 

82.9 

91.1 

69,1. 

|| 

68.0 

461 

13,926 

76 

463 

14,878; 

73 

495 

16,412 

58 

99.6 

93.6 
104,0 

93.0 

90.4 

131.1: 

— 

3 

1,747 

10 

2,162 

15 

1,828, 

31.4: 

80.8' 

21.3 

95.6,' 

— i 



65,147 

942j' 


— 1 



(t) For the explanation of signs and figures mdicatiug crop condition, tee maize table and note on page 515, — 
{i) Axareage remaming for harvest as on ist September. — (2) Acreage picked. 


Ginning is proceeding very slowly compared with past years. Apart from the fact 
that in years of abundant production there is a certain slowness of harvesting opera- 
tions, it seems that this year there will also be a slight delay in ripening. But the prin- 
cipal cause may be found in the very low prices ruling, which do not ehcoiurage farmers 
to hasten, and. in the great uncertainty which reigns concerning the future in relation to 
the various measures projected to meet the crisis. 
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In E)g3"pt, weather conditions seem to favour a good production, but it is feared that 
yields will be low owing to the hindrance to harvesting operations hy the poor financial 
condition of the farmers. Some private estimates permit the anticipation of a diminu- 
tion of 15 % compared with the final figure of production of last year. 

At present, han^esting is general throughout the country, including the area of Sa- 
kellaridis ; but the arrivals at xAlexaiidria are ver^^ small The situation is serious and the 
Government is using all means to prevent its further deterioration, particularly by 
active propaganda abroad conducted personally by members of the Government to in- 
crease the consumption of Egyptian cotton The Government has taken the initiative 
of calling, in October at Eondon, an international conference, with the object of deciding 
on the means smtable to obtain ^n equilibrium of world production and consumption 
of cotton and particularly on the reduction of the areas to be sown to cotton In the 
country" itself, the Govermnent has, among other things, adopted the foUovdng measm-es : 
(i) The institution of a commission to examiiie the expenses incurred from the time of 
han’-est to the arrival of the cotton at the foreign ports of destination, and to reduce 
such expenses to a minimum ; (2) the appropriation from the General State Reserv'e of 
I million Egyptian poimds for the assistance of rtual proprietors ; (3) the concession of 
delayed papnent of agricultiual rents due for the current agricultural year 1930-31 ; 
(4) the reduction by 50 % (from 20 to 10 piastres) of the fixed duty le wed on every Kantar 
of ginned cotton produced in Egypt ; this refers only to the crop of this year. 

In India, the crop condition of cotton is normal. 

SiJ 

jf: 

Argentina : The persistent and excessive rains of the last few months have seriously 
damaged the crop in the Chaco, which is the leading producing region, so that it is 
in great part lost. In the province of Corrientes, where conditions are very favour- 
able to the crop, the Government is making active propaganda for the increase of area by 
means of free distribution of selected seed. 

United States : Crop condition was reported good in mid-September. Shedding 
has been on a small scale. Picking was progressing under favourable weather con- 
ditions 

A cotton crop of 15,685,000 bales of lint (74,974,000 centals) is forecast for the Unit- 
ed States, based upon conditions as of i September, as against a crop of 15,584,000 
bales (74,492.000 centals), i August forecast ; 13,932,000 bales (66,595,000 centals), 
actually ginned in 1930 ; 15,268,000 bales (72,983,000 centals), 1925-1929 average. Re- 
spective percentages : 100.6 , 112.6 ; 102.7 month of August was generally 

favourable to the development of the cotton crop, except in the Delta sections of 
Arkansas and Mississippi, where weather conditions tended towards excessive grovTh 
of the cotton plant, accompanied by poor fruiting and increase in weevil numbers 
and activities. The loss in these sections, however, was largely ofiset by conditions 
favouring fruiting and maturing of the crop elsewhere in the Cotton Belt. 

Cotton ginned from crop of 1931-32 season, excluding linters, to close of business on 
15 August : 90,000 running bales (counting round bales as half-bales), as against 7,000 
on I August ; 573,000 on 15 August 1930 ; 304,000 on 15 August 1929. To close of 
business on 31 August : 565,000 running bales, as against 1,880,000 in 1930 ; 1,568,000, 
in 1929 ; 957,000 in 1928 ; 1,534,000, in 1927 

Mexico : Production in the current season is calculated at 1,01 r,ooo centals (211,000 
bales) against 809,000 (169,000) last year and 1,208,000 (253,000), the average of tW' 
five years ending 1929. Percentages 124.9 and 83.6. 



St. Vincent: Data for production in 1930-31 are not yet known but the season 
€nded on 15 May has in general given satisfactory results. 

India • According to a telegram of 12 September crop condition is normal In 
the Central Provinces the wet weather caused waterlogging and excessive growth of 
weeds with consequent stunting In Sind wilt was reported toward the end of August 
in the Samrao district. 

Algeria Production of ginned cotton this year is io,Soo centals (2,260 bales) a 
decrease of 57 4 % on that of last year (25,353 centals, 5,304 bales), a decreavSe of 60.7 
on the average of the five years ending 1929-30 (27,456 centals, 5,744 bales). 

Egypt In the first half of August the weather was very hot and favom*ed develop- 
ment and ripening of the bolls in Do’wer and Middle Eg3'pt, despite morning mist and, 
in the Sakeharidis divStrict, a certain degree of nocturnal humidity'. In Upper Bgypt, 
on the other hand, the weather was cloudy and unfavourable. In the latter half 
of the month the weather continued to be ver^" hot and on the whole favourable to 
the development of the plants and ripening of the bolls. Water was just sufficient in 
the first da^'s of August ; subsequently conditions improved a little, though the need 
for water continued to be felt, especially for crops at the ends of canals and those that 
could be irrigated onty comparativeh" late. Toward the middle of the month, be- 
ginning with the new rise of the Nile, the situation sensibl}’' improved and at the end 
of xAugust was already normal. The scarcit^^ of water this j^ear is comparable only to 
that in 1914 , it has certainly resulted in a crop not sufficiently irrigated in the lUvSt few 
months, and in damage that camiot be evaluated till after the harvest. It seems 
certain that ^'ields will be inferior to the very low ones of last 3^ear, especiall}'' in Upper 
ISg^qDt. As to damage by parasites, the situation is on the whole better than in the last 

months and than last year, whether through the success of the means employed to 
combat them or through the heat The proportion of crops attacked by boU-worm 
at the end of August was as follows . 34 % for Sakeharidis ; 45 % ^or Ashmuni and 
Zagna in Lower Ugypt ; 30 % for Upper Egypt At the end of August the opening of 
the bolls was general in the earh^ crops of Lower Egypt ; while it had hardly begun in the 
ordinary crop , Sakeharidis was rather late. In Upper Egypt picking was general 
toward 20 August, and some days in advance of last ^^ear. It appears that growers 
will make the first and second picking at the same time in order to reduce expenses. 

Eritrea. In the western lowland plain sowing was begun towmd the middle of August. 

Uganda : Weather in July was generally' fa\'ourabl€ to cotton, which, in almost ah 
parts of the Eastern Provinces, Buganda and Northern Promnce was developing well 
after excellent germination. Sowings were begun in a quarter of the Western Province, 
particularly in the district of Tovo, while in the Eastern Provinces and Buganda they 
' were exceptionally forvmd at the same date, reacliing at the end of July 498,000 acres 
against 263,000 in the previous season at the same date {190 %). 

It is too early to forecast the 1931-32 crop, but the experience of recent years shows 
that, other things being equal, early-sown cotton gives better yields than late-sown, 
thanks to the more favourable weather during its later period of development ; since 
this year’s sowings were especially early it may be hoped that, provided seasonal con- 
ditions are not too adverse, production m 1931-32 will be considerably above the 
average. 

Union of South Africa : Production is estimated at 35,000 centals (7,300 bales 

1930-31, a decrase of 46^% on 1929-30 and of 36 % on the mean of the five years 
ending 1928-29, 
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FLAX 


The still very scaxce data of production of flax for fibre do not allow the formulation 
of an estimate, even if largely approximate, of world production this year ; but on 
the basis of available information on the areas sown and on the condition of crops at the 
beginning of September, a preliminary estimate may be attempted of the probable 
volume of production. 
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Germany 

10 

27 

49 

69 8 

( 

33 J 
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Austria t) • • • • 

8 

8 

(I) 11 

99.0 

77.0 

72 ! 

127 

(I) 152 7,181 

12.694 (I) 15,225, 

56.6 

47.2 

Belgium 

36 

66 

59 

63.6 

60 5' 

192; 

326 

68 O! 19,166 

32,499 

57.950 

58.9 

44.1 

Bulgaria 

1 

1 

1 

164.3 

210 .ll 

3 

3 

1 331 

262 

1471 

126 2 

224,9 

Estonia . ... 

45 

80 

89 

55.6 

50.i; 
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221 ... 

23,745 

22,084! 



Finland ( 2 ). . . . 

10 

14 

18 

72.7 

74,6 


35 

35 ... 

3,527 

3,o08| 



Hungary f). . • 

44 

36 

7 

123 0 

— 

1 
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— j 


— 

Italy 



13 

18 


*6^7 



d ••• 
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Latvia < 2 } . . . . 

104 

128 
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si.i 

842 

424 

48^^ 84,167 

42,395 

48,714 

80.6 

70.1 

I 4 thmnia ( 2 ). . . 

124 
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58.5, 

... 1 

642 

802 ... 

64,188 

80,199] 

26,346 



Netberlands . . . 

16 

37 

37 

43.2 

48.2 

96 

230 

263 9,480 

22,967 

41.3 

37.4 

Czechoslovakia . 

27 

31 

52 

87.9 

63.3 


128 

238 ... 

12,816 

23,764 



U. S. S. R. 

1 

7,489 

5,653 

4,267 

134.9 

175.6 

i 

Jnseed. 

9,449 

7,064j ... ; 944,904 706,426j 

Thousand bushels 
of 56 pounds. 


... 

1 

1 

Austria . . . . . 1 

8 

5 ; 

a| 

t 

168.9 

111.1 

20 

! 

19 I 

1 

27i 36 

34 

49] 

104.4, 

73.0 

Belgium . • • • 1 

36 

56 

69 

68.61 

60.5' 
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1 

i! 

ll 
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2 IO.I 1 I 

1 4 

4 I 

2 8 

7 

3 
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24 
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102 . 5 ; 
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128' 
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*‘^4 
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U.S.S.R 

1 
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i 
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1 
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Canada 
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563 

103.0' 

i 1 

106.3 

1,644| 

2,463 

2,563 2,768 

4,399 

4,668 

62.7 

60.5 

United States . . 

3,132 

8,692 

1 2,909 

84 8 

107.7 

6,008 

j 

11,967 

11,718 11,800 

23,369 

20,917j 

56.2 

66.4 

Tndia ...... 

3,020 

2,802 

! 3,392 

107.8 

89.0 

8,467; 

8,612 
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38 16 

15,200 

15,800 

99.6 

96.7 

Eritrea 

2 

— 

10 

1 

31.2 

9 

— 

— 

68 

— 

23.1 

Argentina .... 

3)8,204 

3)7,523 

j3)6,916 

1 109.1 

118.6^ 

i 

88,581 

41,099 . . . 

68395 

73,891 




t) Production expressed m dried flax straw. — - (i) Average 19S7 to 1929. — (2) Flax and hemp. — (3) Area sowa. 
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It is known that the £ax crop has imdergone this 3^ear a large contraction in nearly 
all the producing countries of Burope (excluding the U. S vS. R.). In eleven countries 
for whicli estimates of area sown exist, and which last 5"ear cultivated about 6/10 of the 
area destined to this crop in Burope, the total reduction has been about 1/3 compared 
with last year ; "with regard to the other countries, there is indication of notable decreases 
also in France and Northern Ireland. Of the principal producers, only Poland, on the 
basis of non-official information, should have a flax acreage not greatly different to that 
of 1930. On the whole, it should not be far from the truth to admit that the flax crop 
this year has occupied in the whole of Burope excluding the XJ. S. S. R., about 3/4 of 
the area of 1930, which reached, 1,100,000 acres. 

The course of the weather has on the whole been imfavourable in the countries of 
north-western Burope, due to excessive rain, and in those of^ central Burope due to the 
prolonged drought, but better in the countries of northeastern Burope v here it appears 
that nearly average yields are anticipated. 

Under such conditions, taking account of the reduction in areas, it seems difficult 
to believe that the total production of Burope (excluding the U. S. S R ) which in 1930 
amounted to about 4 million centals, may this year exceed 3,700,000 centals. 

Moreover, in the U. S S. R., the flax crop has been very greatly extended, and the 
Dolgunetz variety alone, namely, the one which is grown chiefly for fibre, covers about 
5,700,000 acres, exceeding that of 1930 by about 1,400,000 acres. On the assumption, 
conflmaed by partial information for some of the principal flax producing areas of the 
U, S. S. R., of an average yield, the Russian production may reach about 11,700,000 cen- 
tals against 9,500,000 last year, and the world crop would amount to about 15 
lion centals compared with nearly 14 million obtained in 1930, in which year the largest 
crop of the post-w^ar period w^as obtained. 


Austria : Flowering was satisfactory and the seed is ripening slowly. 

Estonia : On August 15, the crop condition of flax had improved. Taking into 
consideration the large diminution in area it may be considered that production wffil 
reach about half that of last year when 23,600,000 lbs. of fibre were obtained. 

France : The continual rains of August and early September caused losses to the 
crop, which w'as partly in the stack and in the fields ; quality has been lowered. In a 
general way the crop is not very satisfactory. 

Great Britain and Northern Ireland : The reports concerning the crop in Northern 
Ireland are very variable. It is promising well on medium soils but on poor or heavy 
land very light yields are expected. The crop has not ripened well and yields are not 
expected to reach the average. 

Hungary : A poor crop is expected, both quaUtativly and quantitatively, 

Latvia : Crop condition on 15 August was excellent according to 2.70 % of cor 
resj)ondent’s replies, good in 29,17 %, average in 51,79 %, below average in 14.24 % and 
bad in 2.10 %. The yield is estimated at 3.3 centals (5.9 bushels) per acre for seed and 
3.3 centals per acre for fibre. 

U. S, S. R, : According to the Commissariat for Agriculture, the fiax crop had' 
on September 5, been harv'ested on an area of 4,532,000 acres, representing 79 % of th^ 
area sown to flax for fibre in the present year. In the principal areas growdng flax fo^ 
fibre, harvesting had been eSected to the extent of 100 % in the western region, 94.6 % 
in the Moscow area, 91.7 % in the Beningrad area, 90.5 % in White Russia, 90.0 % 
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n the Ivanovo Industrial region and 78.7 % in the Nizhniy Novgorod region These 
regions cover an area representing about 9/10 of the total. 

In all the other areas the relative percentages are ver>^ much lower especially in 
the Ural area and Siberia, where the flax crop for fibre has been notably extended in 
recent years. 

On September 5 flax had been rippled from an area representing about one half 
of that ham^ested at the same date. 

Argentina (Telegram of 17 September) . Crop condition is good. Weather is gen- 
erally favourable , 

Palestine .‘iThreslimg was completed on i August under normal conditions 

HEMP 

Germany * Area under hemp and other textile plants (excluding flax) is only 750 
acres against 930 last year and the 1925-29 average of 3,850 

A ush la The crop has considerably improved since the beginning of August. At 
the beginning of September crop condition was 2.6 against 3 o on i August and 2.9 
on I September 1930. Area under hemp this season approximates to that of last year, 
which was 990 acres. As regards production, that of fibre is expected to be 15,400 
centals against 17,890 in 1930 and 17,700, the average of 1927-29 (S6.3 % and 87. 2 %) 
and that of seed at 2,000 centals, against 1,980 in 1930 and 2,660 in 1925-29 fioo.3 % 
and 74 7 %). 

France . At the beginning of September puUing \vas in progress in the wCvSt in rather 
bad weather. August was very rainy with temperatures below normal and very weak 
insolation. 

Hungary : A poor crop, both qualitatively and quantitatively is expected. 

Italy : Hemp production will be poor due to the drought which has persisted dur« 
ing the spring and sum m er. 

Syria and Lebanon : xArea cultivated is 5,900 acres against 6,150 in 1930 and 6,280 
on the average in 1925-29. Percentages 96.4 and 94-5- Crop condition at the begin- 
ning of August was good. Weather has so far been favomable. 

OTHER PRODUCTS 

lute. 

India : Harvesting progressed favourably in :East and North Bengal in the latter 
part of August and was begun in West Bengal as the floods subsided, and in the early 
part of September, cutting, steeping and washing were reported as continuing. 

Area this year is 1,858,000 acres, a decrease of 46.8 % on that of last year (3,492,000 
acres) and a decrease of 45.0 % on the average of the five years ending 1929 (3,379,000 
acres) . 

Production this year is 2 224,000 thousand pounds, a decrease of 50.6 % on that 
of last year (4,502,000) and a decrease of 46 3 % on the average of the five years 
ending 1929 (4,141,200). 

Tea. 

Ceylon : Weather in August was rainy as in the preceding month. Particularly 
abundant rains fell in the southwest. Crop condition on i September was average as 
on I August. 
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India : Throughout July the weather continued to be variable in North India ; 
in many districts the precipitation was excessive and crop condition was fair only, tjp 
to the end of July a decrease of 3,500,000 lb. as compared with the production for the 
same period last year was recorded in Nortli India. 

In South India light south-west monsoon conditions prevailed in July and the croj:) 
wns about normal. Immediate prospects are not favourable. The outturn was 2 % % 
above that to the same date last year. 

Kenya • The rapid and steady increase in tea cultivation in Kenya is confirmed by 
figures of the last agricultural census carried out this year on 28 February instead of 
on 31 July. During the last six years the area under cultivation has grown from 1,690 
acres in 1925-26 to 3,160 in 1926-27, 4,810 in 1927-28, 5,590 in 1928-29, 8,330 in 
1929-30 and 9,900 in 1930-31. Production has also increased rapidly, the number of 
bushes in bearing having gradually increased, and output rising from 3,180 lb. in 1925- 
26 to 8,700 in 1926-27 and in succeeding years 33,400 lb., 152,800 lb., 577,800 lbs. to 
930,200 lb in 1930-31. It is expected that there wih, in the next few years, be 
further considerable increases, as many trees are coming into bearing. 

Cacao. 

Gold Coast : Harvesting of the minor crop had been finished by the beginning of 
September and most of it had been marketed. Weather conditions during harvesting 
were unfavourable for djwdng and the percentages of mouldy, slaty, and germinated 
beans in August exports exceeded the corresponding figures for July. 

Major crop : In the FJastem Province the season was expected to begin at the 
normal time save in the Sulium district, where it wiU be late Yield per acre is gen- 
erally below normal. In the Central Province yield is expected to be above normal ; in 
the Oda district most of the crop will be ripe in October-November and harvesting 
wiU be completed early in January. In the Western Province fiowering had finished 
by the beginning of September and harvesting was expected to begin at the ^end of the 
month, rising to a peak in November and ending early in January. The amount of the 
major crop to be offered will depend on price more than on production. In Ashanti 
the season is expected to begin slightly late owing to the dull weather and yields per 
acre are expected to be below normal ; in distant areas farms are likely to be neglected. 

Crop movement has been as follows : 



August 

1931 

Average 
August 
last 4 yeaxs 

October 1930 
to 

August 1931 

Average 
October-August 
last 4 years 

Shipments per steamer (1,000 lbs.) . , 
Arrivals by rail at Takoradi and Accra 

7.213 

15,008 

473,827 

490,000 

(1,000 lbs.) 

900 

2,343 

269,519 

318,631 


Coffee. 

Eritrea : Area is estimated at 620 acres and production at 840 centals ; crop con- 
dition on I August was good. 

• 

Kenya : The area under cultivation in 1931-32 is 99,200 acres against 96,600 in 
^93^-3^ 76,600 on the average of the five years ending 1929-30 ; percentages 102,6 

and 129.5. 

It is still too early to be able to give even an approximate estimate of production 
this season, hut reports on crop condition give reason to expect that, despite the slight 
ncrease in area and the on the whole not too unfavourable weather conditions, the crop 
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Tvill be considerably below the very good one obtained last season and will not greatli 
exceed 180,000 centals, thus showing a reduction of about 40 % on that of 1930-37 
{311,000) and of about 10 % on the average of the five years ending 1929-30 (207,800). 

Groundnuts. 

United States The area under groundnuts in 1931 is estimated to be 1,683,000 
acres against 1,391,000 in 1930, an increase of 21 %, and 1,413,000 on the average of 
the five years 1925-29, an increase of 19 %. 

Egypt . In August weather was favourable. Water for irrigation w'as inadequate 
in the canals but toward The end of the month, as the period of deficiency came to an 
end, full irrigation was renewed. Growth is satisfactory^. In the early crops seeds are 
already formed, while late crops are flowering and the shells are just forming. Crop 
condition on i September was 98 against 97 on i August last and 100 on i September 
1930. 

Rapeseed and Sesame. 

Germany . The area under colza and rape this year is 24,800 acres against 32,100 
last year and 63)800 on the average of 1925-29. Percentages 77.5 and 38.9 

Austria ' According to the most recent estimate, production of colza is 63,500 cen- 
tals (127,000 bushels) against 63,100 (126,100) in 1930 and 40,700 (81,400) in 1925-29 
(100 7 % and 156.0 %). 

Czechoslovakia : Production of colza in the current year has been 32,900 centals 
(65,800 bushels) agamst 28,900 (57,800) in 1930 and 55,500 (111,000), the 1925-29 aver- 
age. Percentages 1140 and 59.3. 

Mexico : Sowings of sesame have been made under favourable conditions. It is 
calculated that the area sown this year is 10 % above that of last year. Crop condi- 
lion is good. 

Palestine : Harvesting is in progress on the plains . Yields are poor. 

Syria and Lebanon : Area under sesame is estimated at 10,000 acres against 8,900 
in 1930 and 19,800, the average for 1925-29. Percentages 110.8 and 49.9. Production 
amounts to 44,000 centals (2,200 sh, tons) against 35,400 (1,770) in 1930 and 88,600 
(4,430), the five-year average. Percentages 124.5 and 49 8. Crop condition at the 
beginning of August was good and weather was favourable. 

Eritrea : Area under sesame is estimated at 70 acres and production at 600 centals 
(3oJshort tons) against 1,160 (58), the average for 1927-29. Crop condition on i Au- 
gust was good. 

Tobacco . 

Germany * Production in 1930 amounts to 464,100 centals against 509,200 in 1929 
and 434,200 on the average of 1924-28. Percentages 91. i and 106.9. 

Belgium : Yield is satisfactory^ but drying is very difficult. Production this year 
is placed at 127,400 centals against 153,900 in 1930 and 153,300 on the average of 1925- 
29. Percentages 82.8 and 83.1. 

Bulgaria : Weather in August was prevalently hot and dry. Toward the end of 
the month the crop was fully developed. Reports of an abundant crop of good qual- 
ity are confirmed. 

Hungary : After the rains in August the crop was refreshed, and has somewhat 
improved. 
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lialy : Han-esting of tobacco is in progress ; production will be deficient but qual- 
lity is anticipated to be good. 

Cj:ecIioslovakia : Crop condition at the beginning of September varied from average 
to above the average. 

Canada ; The crop is a good one. 

United States : The estimate of production of tobacco has been raised since 
August to the new figure of 1,648 million lbs or o 4 % above last year's production 
and 21.4 % above the average of 1925-29. 

Japan : According to the most recent estimate production in 1931 is 1,480,000 cen- 
tals (an increase of about 41,000 centals on the last evStiniate) against 1,452,000 in 
1930 (102 %) and 1,422,000, the average for 1925-29 (104 %). 

Palestine : Picking is in progress. Fair to good yields are expected Crop con- 
dition on I August was average 

Syria and Lebanon Area culthmted this year is 23,700 acres against 9,300 in 
1930 and the 1925-29 mean of 7,500. Percentages 2566 and 318,5. The expected 
production is i Si, 000 centals against 70,000 and 49,600 respectively ; percentages 258 i 
and 364.5 The marked increase is due principally to last }Tar’s tobacco legislation^ 

Algeria : Production is extremely poor this year, due to reduction of area cultivated 
and to poor yields. 

Crop condition on i September was average (90), against 75 on i August ; on i Sep- 
tember 1930 it was passable (80). 

It is said that production will not attain 220,000 centals 

Eritrea : Area in 1931 is 150 acres against 27 in 1927-29 ; crop condition on 
I August was excellent , production is estimated at 660 centals against 134, the average 
for 1927-29. 

Hops. 

Germany : Area has fallen tliis year to 25,400 acres, against 31,900 in 1930 and 
36,000, the average of 1925-29, Percentages 79.6 and 70.5. 

Belgium : The crop is a deficient one and its qnahty leaves much to be desired 
It is estimated that production will be 22,700 centals, a decrease of 23.3 % on that of 
1930 (29,610 centals) and of 55.6 % on the average of 1925-29 (51,180 centals)’. 

France : The bad w'eather of August and the beginning of September seriously com* 
promised the crop ; ripening and air-drying of the cones were very unsatisfactory, especi- 
ally in Alsace, and quality is generally bad, while part of the cones has not been gath- 
ered. In the North a few days of fine weather in September allowed quality and 
quantity to be obtained to a satisfactory degree for part of the crop. 

Great Britain and Northern Ireland: In England and Wales in the crop was showing 
the adverse effects of unfavourable weather and of the prevalence of downy mildew and 
pests. Development of cones was slow and picking commenced rather late Aield 
per acre was forecast at 10 cwt. or about 2 ^4 cwt. below^ the ten-year average. 

Hungary : An indifferent yield is expected. 

Czechoslovakia : Area cultivated in tlie current year has been 30,500 acres against 
38,100 in 1930 and an average of 35,600 in 1925-29, Percentages 80.1 and 85,7. 

The abnormal crop of hops was attacked just before picking by red spider ; the 
rainy August weather did not contribute to improve the quality of hops in ripe condi - 
tion. Due to this fact a fairly considerable part of the hops have been left vStanding in 
the fields. 
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Sericulture. 

Japan : Production of spring cocoons this year is estimated at 435,419,000 lbs 
against 463,825,000 in 1930 and 386,033,000 the average of the preceding five years; 
percentages: 93.9 and 112 8. 

The quantity of summer-autumn silkworm eggs incuabted this year is 2,035,000 
ounces, against 3,339,000 in 1930 and 3,537,000, the average ; percentages : 87.9 and 83.0 

Syria and Lebanon : Bggs placed in incubation amomit to 79,400 oz. according to 
the August estimate, against 100,600 in 1930 and 95,900 in 1925-29. Percentages 
78. 9 and 82. 8. Production of cocoons should, according to the same estimate, be 
6,206,000 lbs against 8,047,000 in 1930 and 6,844,000, the five year average Percent- 
ages 77.1 and 90.7. 


FODDER CROPS 

In Burope, except in a few regions (Central and Southern Italy, Bulgaria and cen- 
tral and southeastern parts of the Buropean territor}" of the U. S S R.) where the 
drought and heat persists, weather during August, especially in the last three weeks, 
was prevalenth" ramy and a considerable fall in temperature occurred The rains 
which fell in many regions after a period of prolonged drought, have in general been 
ver}" favourable to fodder crops and particularly to permanent meadows and pastures ; 
the}' Were excessive in only a few countries (of which may be mentioned England and 
France), in some areas with unfavourable results on fodder roots. 

Although numerical data of the production of the various crops in a certain number 
of countries are stiH lacking, it may be considered that, despite the rather prolonged 
drought in many places in June and July, favourable weather in the spring and the im- 
provement in the situation in August have resulted in a satisfactory total European 
fodder production. 

In North Africa, dry, hot weather has been mifavourable to the crops. 

In the United States the hay crop is estimated to be poor and notably below the 
average as a consequence of the intense drought in the summer months. 

In Canada, crop condition of fodder plants on September i, was a little below the 
average and rains were needed 

In Argentina, weather conditions in August have been on the whole favourable to 
the meadows and pastures. 

* 

♦ * 

Germany : Fodder crops, meadows and pastures are luxuriant. The second cutting 
howe\'er, was partially brought in with great difficulty. On the whole the hay so far 
obtained is not up to expectations either as regards quantity or quality. 

Areas under the principal fodder crops, compared with those of last year and with 
the averages for 1925-29 (for mangolds and turnips 1927-29) are as follows : 


% X931 

1931 1930 Average 1930 ==» 100 Aver. =?* 100 

(thousand acres) 

Mangolds i.933 1,824 ^>773 106,0 109.0 

Turnips 656 648 635 101.2 103.2 

Clover . . 4,270 4,365 4,487 97.S 95.2 

Buceme ....... 758 742 668 102. i 110.2 

Irrigated meadows . . 998 962 931 103.7 107.2 

Other meadows . . . 12,611 12,645 12,646 99.7 99.7 

Pasture 6,563 6,485 6,228 101.2 105.4 
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A ustna : At the end of August, fodder beet looked well but the roots were relatively 
small. Rains in the latter half of August hindered harvesting of the clover aftermath. 
A good third crop is forecasted of alfalfa and mixed clovers (Kleegrass). The second 
sowing of mixed fodder and vetches is growing luxuriantly. The first sowing of maize 
for green fodder has given a crop of only 1,720,000 centals (86,000 vshort tons) against 
2,293,000 (115,000) last year. 

From many meadows yielding onty one crop and from mountain meadows, the hay 
was har^'^ested before the rainy period hi the latter half of August. Yields were rather 
low. The total production of these meadows is 10,516,000 centals (526,000 short tons) 
against 11,067,000 (553,000) last 3’ear. The harvesting of aftermath from meadows, 
capable of two cuttings has been hindered by the rains. Quality is in many cases en- 
dangered. The second cutting of meadows yielding three crops has also given only me- 
diocre yields but of good qualit^c A good third crop is, however, antitcipated. 

On the pastures, grass recovered m growth after the rains but is not abundant. 
On the alpine pastures, the grass has mostly ceased growing or is so scarse that livestock 
cannot find adequate feed. 

On September i, the mop condition of mixed fodder and vetches was 3.0 (against 
3.3 on I August this year and 2.9 on i September, 1930) ; corresponding figures for maize 
for green fodder are ; 2,^, 2.9 and 2.6 and those for alpine pastures 2,8, 2 3 and 3.1 

The production of fodder crops (first cutting), is given in the following table. 


1931 1930 1929 1928 1927 


Red clover (hay) 

(000 centals) 

5,313 

8,311 

10,631 

8,020 

8,532 


(000 sh. tons) 

266 

416 

532 

401 

427 

Tucem (hay) 

(000 centals) 

2,249 

2,932 

2,260 

2,326 

1,896 


(000 sh. tons) 

112 

147 

113 

116 

95 

Mixed clover (Kleegras) 

(000 centals) 

2,998 

3,373 

3,221 

2,652 

3,086 


(000 sh. tons) 

150 

169 

161 

133 

154 

Graminaceous crops and mixed 
graminaceous and legum- 

inous crops 

(000 centals) 

i,i6S 

1.5S7 

T 437 

1,459 

1.587 


(000 sh. tons) 

58 

79 

72 

73 

79 

Permanent meadows yielding 

1 or 2 crops 

(000 centals) 

34,062 

56,130 

41,313 

38,427 

42,020 


(000 sh. tons) 

T703 

2,806 

2,066 

1,921 

2,101 

Maize for green fodder 

(000 centals) 

1,720 

2,293 

1,808 

1,329 

2,169 


(000 sh. toHvS) 

86 

1^5 

90 

66 

108 

Permanent and moxmtain 
meadows yielding a single 

crop 

(000 centals) 

lo.'sie 

11,067 





(000 sh. tons) 

526 

553 





Belgium : Meadows and fodder crops have benefitted by the wet weather, which has, 
however, been unfavourable for clover seed. 

Bulgaria : August was very hot and dry. In the first days of September there was 
abundant rain. Fodder crops have given a very good 5deld. 

Ifish Free State : Though weather in the second and third weeks of August was 
rainy and flooding was experienced in several districts toward the end of the third week, 
the last ten days of the month were very fine and on the whole the month may be said to 
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The Coyidition of Fodder Crops. 


Crops and countries 


September i, 1931 
a) ^b) ^ ^ 


Crop Condition (f) 
August I, 1931 


September r, 1930 


Germany . 
Austria (i) 
Scotland . , 
Estonia . 
lyitbuanw . 


( 2 ) 90 1 ( 2 ) 122 
i ~ I 113 


German} 

Austna 


Germany . 
Austna . . 
Bulgaria . . 
Denmark . . 
Scotland . . 
Finland (31 . 
Ditliuama. . 
Canada . . 


Temporary Meaiwws : 


Austria (4) 
Bulgana . 
Scotland . 
Finland . 
Sweden . . 


Permanent Meapows : 


Austria , 
Bulgaria 
Scotland 


Finland . 
Ditiuania. 
Sweden. . 


Austria. . 
Denmark . 
Fmland . 
Canada . 


' 2.5i 

1 

— 

25 





2.5 

— 



i 2.5i 


— 

2.9' 

— 

— 1 

2.5 

— 

— 

1 160 

— 

— 

160 

— 

— 

200 

— 


1 — 

— ' 

93 

— 

— ! 

91 1 

104 

— 


1 



96 

— 

J 

95 , 

— 

— 

— 

; — 

— 

85 

— 


84 

— 

— 

91 

113 


94 

106 

- 

1 

117 

- 

93 

2.7 



__ 

3.0 

i 

1 

2.6 



110 

— 

— 

110 

— 

— 

115 

— 

— 

106 

— 


105 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

88 

101 

— 

— 

110 . 

— 

— 

116 






U2; 



2.3 



24 


i 

__ i 

1 

i 2-3 



2.6 

— 1 

— 

2.6 

— 

— 

2.71 

— 

— 

2.8 

— 1 

— 

29 

— 

— 

2 8 

— ' 

— 

150 1 

— i 

— 

160 

— 

— 

150 ■ 

— - 

— 

105 , 

— i 

— 

105 

— 

— 1 

— ' 

— 

— 

( 2 ) 116 

! 1 

— 

( 2 ) 115 

— 

— 

( 2 ) 108 , 

— 

— 

— 

1 

99 

— 

— 

98 

1 

— . 

98 

103 

1 ! 

1 

i ^ 

97 

— : 



108 1 


91 

! 

3.0 

1 1 



3.7^ 



3J 

1 - 

i) 

91 

99 

- 

100 ! 
i) \ 

1 1 1 

102 { 

1) 

1 1 1 


a) above tlie average. — 6) average. — c) below the average. — d) above good. — ^) good. — f) average, — bed- — 
h) very bad, — (t) See explanation of various systems page 515. — (i) Red clover. — (2) At the middle of tbe ptecediog 
montln — (3) Turnips. — (4) Kleegras. 
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have been favourable for haymaking and harvesting operations. Pastures provided 
ample feeding for stock. Portions of the mangel crop that withstood the earlier adverse 
conditions made good progress but ^deld will be below average. Turnips promise a 
satisfactory^ crop generally. The difficulty of effecting after-cultivation of turnip and 
mangel crops due to soil and weather conditions has resulted in heavy growth of weeds 
in these crops. The great bulk of the hay crop has been gathered in good condition ; 
the ydeld is above average. 

France : The period from 15 August to 15 September was characterised by heavy 
rains, mean temperature below normal and weak insolation. These circumstances were 
favourable to the development of fodder roots ; on the other hand, in the leading stock- 
rearing regions the bad weather hindered cutting of the aftermath and food value of the 
grass is rather poor. 

Har\'esting of seeds hay has given a good average in the south, notably for purple 
clover and lueeme, but north of the Toire, and particularly in the west, these two crops 
have been seriously aSected by the bad weather and the crop will be deficient, especially^ 
in the case of lucerne. The other seeds : yellow clover, white clover, sainfoin, black me- 
dick (Medicago Lnpiilina), promise only a small crop, though hybrid clover and lotus 
{Lotus coymculatus) are more promising, quality in general leaves much to be desired. 

Great Britain and Northern Ireland : Owing to the wet season, cleanuig of root crops 
has been very difficult and weeds are everywhere prevalent Sun and warmth are badly 
needed for all crops. In England an Wales turnips and swedes are variable, the bulbs 
being on the small side and the yield per acre probably below average in most areas ; in 
Scotland also the plants are smaller and irregular, while finger-and-toe is prevalent in 
most eastern districts, but the yield will probably be up to the average IVIangolds will 
probably yield mider average in England and Wales, while in Scotland a fairly good crop 
is promised. 

The protracted hay harvest was still in progress at the end of August. Except for 
early cuts secured in good condition, the larger part of the crop has been badly weathered 
and is of inferior quality. Second growths of seeds are abundant but in some districts 
it is doubtful if as many second cuts as usual will be taken. Aftermaths have grown 
well. In England and Wales the yield per acre of .seeds hay is placed at about 31 cwt, 
or I 3/4 cwt. more than in 1930 and 3 cvd. above the ten year average, while the yield 
of meadow hay is estimated at 22 cwt. or the same as in 1930 and 2 34 above the 
ten-year average. Pasture has continued to be very plentiful. 

The following are the areas under fodder crops in Scotland. 


% 1931 



1931 

1930 

Average 

1935-29 

1930 
« 100 

1925-29 

xa 100 


(thousaad acres). 



Turnips and swedes 

365 

373 

383 

98 

95 

Mangolds . . . ’ 

^•3 

1.2 

1.2 

106 

loS 

Temporary meadows for hay 

417 

410 

405 

102 

103 

» )) )) » total . . . 

1,52^ 

1,500 

1,498 

102 

102 

Permanent meadows for hay 

172 

171 

165 

lOI 

104 

yi y> t ^ total . . . 

1.477 

1,569 

1,513 

94 

98 


Hungary : The drought in July was prejudicial to the development of mangolds 
After the rains in August, however, the crop was somewhat improved. 

The third cutting of clover and of lucerne gave poor yields. Crop condition of fod- 
der maize and of moka has improved. 
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On permanent meadows the great drought has compromised the second cutting al- 
most ever3Wf’here. Pastures ha^ e also suffered greatly from lack of moisture and have 
not provided adequate feed 

After the rains of August there are hopes of improvement, 

Italy : The first cuttings of temporary meadows have ^^ielded abundant crops thanks 
to the March- April rains but further cuttings have, on the contrary, yielded less due to 
the dxY weather. Pastures, except m high mountain areas, have also suffered greatly 
from shortage of water Alpine pasturage may be considered to be normal. Stocks 
of last year’s ha}-^ will also be reduced due to the deficit in the present season. 

Recent sowings of temporary meadows, have been endangered almost every^vhere 
and the sowings of autumn-winter grasses have been efiected only in those places where 
some beneficial rain has fallen 

Lithuania : Weather in August was fairly favourable. 

Sweden : The area of tem]X)rary meadows this year is 3,31 7,000 acres against 3,302,000 
in 1930 and 3,220,000, the 1925-29 average, percentage increases being respectively 0.4 
and 3.0. Production is 117,573,000 centals (5,879,000 sh tons) ; 98 3 % of that of 1930 
(119,603,000 , 5,980,000) and no. 7 of the 1925-29 average (106,253,000 ; 5,313,000). 

Area of permanent meadows is 1,301,000 acres as in 1930 and 11.3 ’^oabove the 
1925-29 average (1,169,000 acres) Production is estimated at 14,506,000 centals (725,000 
sh tons) against 14,681,000 (73_j,ooo) last year and 13,157,000 (658,000) on the average. 
Percentages 98. 8 and 1103. 

Area under fodder roots and tubers in 1931 is estimated at 251,000 acres against 
210,000 in 1930, an increase of 19 4 %. Production is calculated at 70,107,000 centals 
{3>5^5,ooo sh, tons) against 48,808,000 (2,440,000) in 1930, an increase of 43 6 %. Crop 
condition on i September was 100 against 106 on i September 1930. 

Czechoslovakia : In the fairly elevated areas, the hay crop has beeon cmpletely 
satisfactory ; a good crop of aftermath is hoped for. The condition of clover and mixed 
fodder on stubble is excellent. 

In the lower tying areas stubble ploughing was finished at the end of August. 

Canada : On 10 September it was reported that moisture was generally needed in the 
Bast, particularly in Ontario and Quebec, for pastures and root crops. 

' Crop condition of turnips and mangolds on i September was 94 compared with 93 on 
the same date last year ; the corresponding figures for fodder maize were 102 and 92. 

Algeria : The persistent drought has still more severely affected vegetation, which is 
already non-existent in certain areas of the High Plateaux. In the north the stubble 
is sufficient to maintain the stock in good condition but in the south the situation of 
transhumants is oecoming precarious. 


LIVESTOCK AND DERIVATIVES 

Condition of Livestock and Dairy Production. 

Great Britain and Northern Ireland : Considering the unfavourable weather, cattle 
and sheep have done well as a rule in both Bngland and Wales and Scotland but in 
Northern Ireland they are not so forward as usual at this time of the year, particularly 
in the case of lambs. Pastures are generally luxuriant but quality deteriorated owing 
to the wet weather. In some districts of Scotland dairy cattle required hand-feeding 
but supplies of fodder are ample and prices of feeding-stuff s have continued to fall. 
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Milk yields 'were aboiit normal throughout the area. Red water is reported from some 
districts in Northern Ireland. 

In England and Wales it is anticipated that the number of ewes kept for breed- 
ing will show an increase, in most areas. In Scotland sheep on arable farms in the north 
and west have made good progress, but in the east and south there have been complaints 
of m^gots and foot-rot. Hill sheep have thriven quite well, but their condition at the 
beginning of September was rather below average for the time of year. 

Irish Free State : The winter feed position seems reasonably satisfactory^ Supplies 
of milk to creameries have fallen below normal for this time of year. 

Argentina : In the following table are given the data for 1930 production of cheese, 
butter and casein, compared with those for the four preceding years. 


Year Cheese Butter Casein 

(thousand pounds). 

1926 33>333 76,050 43,792 

1927 35,661 64,323 29,499 

192S 36,667 67,157 39,252 

1929 34,i^S 61,475 37,100 

1930 33,71s 74,006 30,851 


Only for cheese is the figure for 1930 slightly above that of 1926, though it is below 
the figures for 1927, 1928 and 1929. For butter 1930 show a production considerably 
above that of the previous year but stiU below that of 1926. For casein the tendency to 
decrease is further accentuated though production in 1930 is slightly above that of 1927, 
a very poor year. 

United States : There were about 13 % less cattle on feed for market in the Corn Belt 
States on i August this year than on i August 1930. Feeders' reports as to the number 
of Stocker and feeder cattle they expected to buy during the last five months of 1931 
point to smaller shipments of such cattle into the Com Belt States this y^ear, particularly^ 
into the principal feeding States, due mainly, it appears, to the unfavourable returns 
from feeding operations during the past two years and the resulting difficulty^ that many^ 
feeders will meet in financing feeding operations this year. 

Union of South Africa : The serious drought situation in June was relieved by very^ 
heavy precipitation in the first half of July, save in a few areas, chiefly Becliuanaland, 
the Western Transvaal and Zululand, In Cape Province the snow was exceptionaliy” 
heavy in the northern border districts and in Griqualand East, lying to a depth of six 
feet in some cases ; sheep were buried for days and some fairly severe losses were experienc- 
ed. On the Natal South Coast the exceptionally heavy rains caused flooding and num- 
bers of cattle and goats were washed down the rivers to the sea. The severe cold is repor- 
ted to have caused a falling ofi in the condition of stock in those parts of Cape Province 
where snowfall was hea\’y, on the Natal South Coast, while in the Transvaal the rains 
are reported to have had a similar effect. With the continuance of drought, scarcity of 
water was reported in parts of Zululand where no rain had fallen since J anuary^ and in 
the western Transvaal, where many springs dried up, while in the western Orange Free 
State feeding of stock was necessary. In certain divStricts of Zululand outbreaks of 
East Coast fever are reported. 

Winter lambing results vary greatly in the West Coast districts of Cape Province, 
are good on the Cape Earroo, in the Transvaal and, on the whole, in the Orange Free State. 

Eddding was expected to begin in August. The wool clip will be affected by the pre- 
vious drought. 
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Springs and dams have been replenished and yoimg grazing is assured vath the 
advent of wanner weather. Many farmers in the West Coast districts of Cape Province 
who had been forced to trek for fresh grazing are now back on their farms. 

In the ostrich-breeding districts of Cape Province the increased interest in ostrich 
feathers and consequent rise in prices has aroused considerable hopes. 

[Telegram of September i6) : The wool clip in the current season is estimated at 
about 335 million pounds greasy equivalent. For comparison it may be recalled that 
during the past season exports were about 285 million pounds greasy equivalent and in 
the preceding quinquennium 2 70 million. This ^^ear's clip compares favourably with 
that of last year in condition and in length of fibre and there is little difference in quality. 

Australia : According to the Kational Council of \\'oolselling Brokers of Australia 
the wool position on 3 1 x-Vugust was as follows : 


Thousand pounds 

1931-33 1930-31 

Received into store i July-31 August 143,038 103,723 

Sold by auction or privately 3>bS5 3,168 

Shipped misold 496 708 

In store 31 August ^38,857 99,847 


(Telegram of September 20) : The production of unwashed wool this year is estim- 
ated at abut 950 million lbs. The corresponding estimate of last year at the same 
period was 875 million lbs and the average production for the preceding five years 
was 910 million lbs. 


New Zealand (Telegram of September 21) : Production of unwashed wool this 
season is forecasted at 206,500,000 lbs. Fast year 220 million lbs. were obtained and 
on the average for the five preceding seasons, 196 million lbs. 

Livestock in Great Britain and Northern Ireland, 


In England and Wales there has been a general increase in the numbers of fivestock 
with the exception of horses which continue their downward trend. The following i 
table gives the results of the enumeration on 4 June 1931 along with those of the pre- | 
ceding decade. | 

England and Wales. | 


Yeak 

Horses 

1 

Total 

Cat 

Cows 

axid heifers 
in milk 

tie 

Cows in calf 
but not 
in milk 

Heifers 
la caH 

Sheep 

Pigs 

I93r 

938,400 

6,064,800 

2.042,600 

321,900 

426,300 

17,745,400 

2,777,700 

1930 

961,300 

5,849,800 

2,033,400 

288,800 

352,800 

16,315,8(X) 

2,310,800 

1939 

999,300 

5,957,600 

2,054,100 

293,700 

364,800 

16,105,500 

2,866,500 

1928 

1,038,400 

6,026,000 

i 2,066,200 1 

” 301,700 

355,200 

16,388,100 

2,967,900 

3927 

1,077,200 

6,275,200 1 

2,096,400 

307, (XK) 

387,300 

17,072,300 

2,691,600 

1926 

1,128,800 

6,253,100 

1 2,065,100 

204,600 1 

i 389,600 

16,858,700 

2 , 200,000 

^925 

1,164,100 

6,163,300 

I 2,035,100 

299,600 1 

378,500 

15,974,400 

2,644,356 

1934 

1,232,198 

5,894,329 

2,014,241 

281,556 

367,405 

1 14343,196 

3,228,3^ 

T 923 1 

1,281,279 

5,822,992 

1,974,546 

269,021 

371,230 

13,886,533 

2,611,606 

1923 

1,340,495 

5,722,661 

1,933,986 

288,634 

299,321 

13,438,020 

2,298,936 

1921 

1,364,587 

5,516,724 

1,876,114 

251,818 

373,465 

18,831,513 

2,605,466 
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The total number of cattle sboAvs an increase 3.7 % over that of 1930 but the 
1927 level has not been recovered. Cows and heifers in milk have increased by only 
0.4 % but the ncrease has been general throughout the country, being relatively most 
marked in the East ]\Iidland (8 °o) Eastern and South-eastern (6 %) divisions, 
where last year’s fall was most pronounced. There is a large increase in cows in calf 
(ii 5 %) and heifers in calf (20.5 %). The latter have in 1930 experienced a relatively 
heavier reduction than other classes ; the new figure is a record. Two-year-olds ha^-e 
decreased by a further 3.6 %, but last year’s decline in 3’earlings has given way to an 
increase of 12% and the number of calves also shows an mcrease, wliich has been 
general throughout the country, amounting on the whole to 11.2 % 

The total number of sheep has increased by 8.8 %, agamst only 1.3 % in 1930, 
exceeding the 1927 peak and being now the highest since 1916 The increase has been 
general thanks, no doubt, to the good prices of recent years, and affects all classes ; 
those one year and above show the heaviest increase (163 %) while the number of 
breeding ewes is 6 5 % above that of last year, the increase in the latter case being 
especially marked in the Eastern, East IMidland and West Midland divisions. 

The pig c^'cle is in an upward phase, with a general increase of 20 2 % and one of 
27.2 % for breeding sows. Amongst recent years 1928, 1924 and 1921 were peaks. 
The present movement still indicates the influence of the higher prices previous to 
March 1930. 

The decline in numbers of horses has been continuous since 1921, though this year 
the rate of decrease has slackened from 3.8 % to 2 4 %. Horses used for agricultural 
purposes have decreased by 2 4 % (against 3.4 % last year). The number of foals 
shows only a slight fall while that of imbroken horses one year and above shows the 
most pronounced fall (2.7 %), 

In Scotland the totals for cattle and horses have decreased while tliose for sheep 
and pigs have increased. 

Scotland. 


Yfak 

Horses 

1 

Total j 

Cattle 

Cows ; Cows m calf 

i 1 

Heifers 
in calf 

Sheep 

Pig- 

1931 

153,400 

. 1, 208, .500 i 

346,400 

j 

50,000 


55,400 

7,697,100 

154,400 

1930 

156,300 

1,236,000 1 

350.800 


46.900 


65,400 

7,649.500 

143,300 

X 929 

161,000 

' 1,232,900 ' 

355,600 


46,800 


61,300 

7,655,600 

142.200 

192 S 

1 165,738 

1,213,848 ' 

356,121 


50,812 


52,284 i 

7,578.704 

195,504 

S 927 

172,102 

1,210 450 ; 

355,460 

1 

49,273 


55,584 1 

7,535,477 

196,613 

1926 . . 

: 178,695 

1,197,828 ' 

357,315 

1 

42 868 


57,263 

7,203,134 

145,419 

1925 

! 185,433 

; 1,204,791 i 

348,326 


49,798 


52,227 ; 

1 7,118,820 

154,220 

1924 

193,696 

' 1,164,397 

352,256 


46,439 


49,693 1 

6,886,152 

198,830 

1923 1 

203,833 

1 1,193,590 , 

361,742 

1 

42,132 


51,489 1 

6,785,723 1 

186,027 

1933 

211.769 

1 1,146,807 1 

358,943 

i 

44,695 


48,593 1 

6,684,097 i 

150, 8b4 

1:921 ' 

216,621 

1 

' 1,143,135 1 

1 1 

846,495 

1 

j 

41,724 

i 

i 

L 

54,829 j 

6,658,511 

145,498 


The 2.2 % decrease in the total number of cattle follows on four years of upward 
movement. Cows in milk show a decrease, as in 1930, amounting tliis year to 13%; 
cows in calf but not in milk, the number of which shows continual fluctuation, have 
increased by 6.6 %, while heifers in calf remain stationary at a figure well below 
the 1926 maximum. Bulls for service show a larger proportionate increase than usual 
(4-7 %)- Calves show a slight revival, but yearlings have fallen by 3.5 % from their 
record of last year, though still above the 1928 figure, and two -year-olds have decreas- 
ed by 9.1 %, the latter two classes of feeding cattle being mainly responsible for the 
smaller total this year. 
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The number of sheep continues to increase (0.6 %), the greatest relative increase 
being, as last season, in rams to be used for service in the current year (3.0 %) The 
total of all sheep, rams for service, ev^es kept for breeding, and lambs have all reached 
new records but " other sheep one year and above are still much below the 1925 re- 
cord. 

As was expected from the large percentage increase last year in sows for breeding 
and boars for service, this year shows an upward movement in the pig cycle, the in- 
crease in the total being 7-7 %• The increase in sows and boars of the above classes 
has continued, being respectively 8 4 % and 22 2 ®o- 

As in England and Wales the steady decline in numbers of horses from the 1921 
maximum has continued and has amounted this year to 1.9 %, the total being the smal- 
lest on record. Horses used for agricultural purposes decreased b}" 2.2 %. Un- 
broken horses one year and over show the most marked decline (4 %), as in England 
and Wales, while the decline in foals, which had already ceased in 1930, has been 
replaced by an increase (3 9 %). 

For Northern Ireland the totals for the whole area are not yet available, owing to 
the considerable delay in collecting statistics in County Dovm due to the recent out- 
break of foot-and-mouth disease there. The preHminary figures for the five remaining 
counties indicate increases for cattle, sheep, pigs and horses, and decreases for goats and 
kids, asses, mules and jennets, and in poultry. 

Livestock in Chile. 


In the following table are given the data of the Iwestock census of 30 June 1930, 
compared with those of 1925. 


Year 


Cattle Horses Asses Mules Sheep Goats Pigs 


^950 2,387,940 441,027 37,455 31414 64634S2 788,831 33Ei5d 

1925 1,918,433 323.581 27,364 40,187 4,093,872 357.033 246,636 


For all kinds except mules, increases may be noted compared with 1925, those for 
cattle, sheep and goats being particularly noteworth}^. The largest proportional in- 
crease occurs in the case of goats, the number of w^hich more than doubled in 1930. For 
mules, on the contrary, there has taken place a decrease of about 25 % 

The 1930 census gives the following data with regard to the age of cattle, horses, 
mules, sheep and pigs. 


I 


Cattle : Under i year 419,656 

From I to 3 years 683,543 

Over 3 years 1,284,741 

Horses : Under i year 27,582 

From I to 3 years 59.05 1 

Over 3 years 354.394 

Mules: Under 2 years 3,525 

Over 2 years 27,889 

Sheep : Under i year 1,636,553 

Over I year 4,626,929 

Pigs : Under i year 112,888 

Over I year 218,268 
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„ . T , V Twelvemonths 

'Twezve months (August I-July 31) (August i-July 31) 


COimTRIES 


Exporting C ounines : j! 

Bulgaria j| 

Hungary ] 

I^ithuama. ..... 
Rumania 

U, S. S. R. . . . I 

Yugoslavia j 

I 

United States . . . i 

Argentina 

Cbile 

India . 

Turkey | 

Algeria 

Turns ... .... I 

Australia 

Importing Countries : 1 
Germany ..... 

Austria 

Belgium ...... 

Demnark ..... 1 ! 

Spain !j 

Bstouia ! I 

Irisk Free State , . j. 

Prance I' 

Gr, Brit, and K. Ir. I 

Greece 

Italy I 

Batvla I 

Norway 11 

Netherlands . . . .1 

Poland .1 

Portugal I 

Sweden M 

Switzerland . . . , J 
Ceechoelo’rakia . . . , 

f Japan 

/%tJaand lyebanou . J, 

of South Africa || 
,\ISfew Zealand . . . 1 ] 

'' . Totals ... 1 


Bspoexs Imports Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

IMPORTS 

1931 1930 I93r I 1930 ij ' 1929-30 

1930-31 

1 1929-30 

1929-30 

1929-30 


t Exporting Countries : 

G«nna^ 

Bulgaria 


V Pofetad 

.... 
><i"!L$Spechoslovakia . . 

* ' ■ 


Wheat, — Thousand centals (i cental = 100 lbs) 


28,e3ei ss-m. 


' 

3,234, 

66! 

0 



5,247 

9,943 

0 



538 

65 

4 



8,589 

1,279 

7 


(I) 

64,154 (i) 

4,1651 

— 


1 

3,247' 

13,298i 

0 


1 

137,150 

93,461' 

79 


! 

46,355; 

57,283! 

11,616 



71,033 1 

86,889 

— 


( 2 ) 

428 ( 2 ) 

342 (2) 

o| 

( 2 ) 


2,216 

2,692! 

6,5Si; 

1 


265' 

24 

7 

! 

|3) 

5,315,(3) 

2,535 ( 3 ) 

540 

( 3 ) 


3,704 1 

3,362 

542 


1 

76,505 

24,469 

0 


1 

265 

2,293 

18,805 


i 

861 

08 

5,315; 


2,079 

805 > 

30,0821 

i 

35' 

128 

4, 8771 

1 

4’. 

11 

0 ; 



0 

370 

1 ( 2 ) 

18!(2) 

0 ( 2 ) 

5,919 ( 2 ) 


9G8i 

8,907! 

46,604, 


083' 

1,482! 

124,551 1 


0 ; 

0 

14,233 


22 ' 

4 

50,116 



0 

1,019 



— 

3,126 



683' 

231 

16,599 



1,847, 

289 

49 



— 1 


1,310 



31 1 

1,003 

2,879 



01 

0 

11,096 



4| 

los; 

7,079 


i 

— 

. — 

16,311 


( 2 ) 

134 ; ( 2 ) 

13|(2) 

37 

( 2 ) 

P) 

2,(2) 

13,(2) 

1,014 ( 2 ) 

(I) 

0 ( 1 ) 

0 ,( 1 ) 

1,407 (i) 

:(2) 

, 0(2) 

130! ( 2 ) 

126 ( 2 ) 

1 

4H853I 

315,348i 

381,3061 


■ Thousand centals (1 cental = 100 lbs). 


24'! 

1,213, 

10,529 

690 

o' 

1,413 

9 

0 

O', 

1,679 

2,919 

0 


5,880, 

7,293 

2 


1,2081 

377 

0 

13:1 

476i 

1,326 

844 

1^4) 

11,023;(4) 

1,268 


0 

0 

33 

4 

0, 

1,171 

194 

0 

— j 

90 

1,378 


— 

1,003 

767 

~ ! 


368 

168 

oi 

... 3) 

35(3) 

31 ( 3 ) 

o' 
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July 

Twelve months (August i-juJy 31) 

1 . J 

Twelve months 
(August i-July 31) 

COTNTRIFS 

Imports j Exports 

Exports 

IMPORTS j 

Imports 

Exports 


1951 1 r 930 1 1931 

1930-31 1929*30 

1930-31 1 1929-30 j 

1929-30 

X929-30 


Exporting Countries : 

Germany 

Belgium 

Bulgaria 

Spam 

F^ce 

Hungary 

Italy 

I^atvia 

Poland . 

Rumania 

YngoslaTia ..... 

Canada 

United States . . . 
Argentma .... 
Chile. 

Tndifl 

Turkey . . 

Japan 

Algeria 

Tunis 

Australia .... 
Importing Countries 

Austria 

Denmark .... 

EJstonia 

Irish Free State . 
Finland . ... 

Gr. Britain and N. Ir 

Greece 

Norway . ... 

Netherlands . . . 

Portugal . . . 

Sweden 

Czechoslovakia . . 

Ceylon 

Java and Madura . 
Indo-China .... 
Syria and I^banon 

EJgypt 

Union of South Africa 
New Zealand . . . 
Totals . . 

Exporting Countries 

Bulgaria 

Spam . . 

Hungary .... 
I/ithuania .... 

Poland 

R uma nia .... 
Czechoslovakia . . 

U. S. S. R 

Yugoslavia .... 



United States . . 
Argentina . . . 

Chile. . . 

India 

Syria and Lebanon 

Turkey 

Algeria 

Sgypt 

Tunis ...... 

Australia .... 

Importing Countries 
Germany .... 

Austria 

Belgium ..... 
Denmark .... 
Estonia ..... 
Irish Free State . 

Prance 

Q*. Britain and N. Ir. 
Greece 
Italy 
I^tvla 
Norway 


Wheat flour. — Thousand centals (i cental = loo lbs). 




2 

87 

. 44 

26,' 


12 s 


1,226 


2381 


710 

22 

18 

11 

11 


216 


265 


231 


573 

20 

0 

0 

o' 


220 


7 


ol 


0 

7 

2 

0 

o' 


75 


66 


0l 


0 

814 

673 

37 

44| 


7,3.60 


3,796 


569 


392 

66 

123 

0 

0, 


4,008 


5,664 


0 


0, 

84 

31 

16 

11 


1,179 


1,400 


225 I 


93 

0 

4 

0 

0, 


73 


42 


2, 


2 

22 

9 

2 

2 


616 


1.54 


241 


.35 





(5) 

291 

(5) 

146 ,5) 

0 ,( 5 ) 

0 

0 

11 

0 

0, 


88 


320 


2 


2' 

915 

1,292 

2 

7 


13,113 


13,285 


49 ' 


143 

1,969 

1,852 

0 

0, 


23,164 


25,208 


2 


2, 

139 

172 

— ■ 

— 


1,889 


2,604 




— 



. . . 

1 

( 2 ) 

99 

( 2 ) 

190(2) 

o:(2) 

0, 

’”51 

88 

0 

0 


1,014 


1,113 


2| 


2 

0 

2 

0 

2i 


29 


7 


11 


75 

187 

179 

9 

29,' 


3,472 


2,304 


212 


379 


... 


... 1 

(3) 

234,(3) 

93 

(3) 

37(3) 

46 

18 

20 

0 

0 


251 


159 


11 


4 

717 

701 

0 

0 


10,404 


9,165 


0 



2 

2 

626 

494 


13 


4 


3,100 


3,76l' 

2 

2 

106 

126 


24 

31 


1,572 


1,433 

0 

0 

2 

13 


2 


0 


88 


123 ‘ 

. . 




v2) 

87(2) 

46 i2) 

3,360 

( 2 ) 

3,336 

— 

— 

‘ 170 

' * 207 


— 


— 


2,150 


2,487,1 

399 

406 

1,060 

1,082' 


4,608 


4,727 


12,816 


12,487,1 


— 

9 

24 


— 


— 


165 


494 1 

0 

0 

117 

110 


2 


0 


1,390 


1,3761 

7 

11 

346 

324 


115 


203 


3,854 


2,760 



20 

15 


— 




218 


1521 

0 

4 

4 

22 ; 


2 


90 


71 


379, 

2 

0 

22 

214 


11 


13 


2,432 


3,333 

— 

— 

40 

44' 




— 


446 


430 

— 

— 




— 


— 

( 2 ) 

908(2) 

1,056 1 

— 

— 






— 

(2) 

408,(2) 

483 





(2) 

18(2) 

0(2) 

152 ( 2 ) 

406 




, . . 

(2) 

0(2) 

4(2) 

3,265 ( 2 ) 

4,611 




... 1 

(I) 

9\i) 

24;{i) 

262(1) 

459 


* ] 


1 

(2) 

2(2) 

41(2) 

214(2) 

166 

5,44«: 5,6^6 

1 'im 

2.8Wfl 

12,753 




38,491 


4&,m 


Barley. 

— Thousand centals i 

I cental 

= 100 

lbs). 

24 

13 

0 

0 


1,698 


309 


0 


0 

11 

20 

0 

0, 


152 


163 


0 


9 

0 

11 

0 

0 


680 


2,363 


4 


o' 

0 

4 

0 

0 


16 


143 


0 


0, 

7 

182 

0 

0 ; 


2,798 


6,794 


0 



367 

1,866 

0 

0, 


32,203 


81,365 


0 


0 

2 

0 

0 

0 


8,003 


2,518 


4 


15' 



— 

- 1 

( 4 ) 

22,966 

( 4 ) 

9,187 


— 


— 

4 

9 

0 

0 


29 


. 282 


130 


159 

1,274 

4 

0 

0 


9,240 


1,260 


0 


9 

300 

267 

1 .-. 

— . 1 


5,022 


8,774 





167 

110 

— 

— 


6,501 


2,576 


— 






... 1 

(2) 

459 

( 2 ) 

796(2) 

0 

( 2 ) 

0 

”’l92 

*" 13 

0 

^,1 

302 


26 


2 


111 




... 1(2) 

860 

( 2 ) 

485 (2) 

4 

(2> 

20 

97 

0 

0 

0; 

693 


51 


0 


7| 

... 


. . . 

... 1 

(3) 

1,378 

( 3 ) 


226 

( 3 ) 

126 




... 1 

( 2 ) 

2 

(2) 

64 

<2) 

110 

(2) 

S6 

22 

98 

2 

16 


220 


2,662 


390 


63 

42 

36 

0 

0 


1.652 


824 


0 


0 

0 

141 

3,386 

1 

2,392 


62 


1,089 


17,906 


49,786 

0 

0 

152 

55 


0 


9 


2,077 


1*66^ 

65 

37 

675 

390 


1,076 


176 


10,588 


7i^7f 

2 

2 

1,005 

869 


1,232 


1,282 


15,007 






0 

4 


— , 


_ 


13 

> 

- 




... ^ 

u 

20 

(2) 

2fi 


284 



0 

20 

“^'’496 



22 


8^ 


7,716 


1 , 4 ^ 

0 

0 

1,259 

m 


68 


S3 


18,691 


14,45# 



0 

2 






79 



0 

0 

“22 



0 


9 


787 



0 

0 

7 

4 


0 


0 


212 



0 

0 

49 

n 


0 


0 


1,078 


7@a 

9 

9 

1,100 

664 


591 


487 


14,720 


r,m 

0 

0 

228 

168 


0 


& 


2^ 


jjsis? 



8,816 



91,544 


74,543 


9^ 





s 


— 562 — 



j 

1; July 

ll Tv^el^te months (August r-July 31) 

Twelve months 
(A ugust I -July 31) 

COUNTRIES ; 

i 

Exports Imports 

' Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 


; 1931 1930 - 1931 1930 

I. 

1 1930-31 1929-30 

193031 1929-30 

1929-30 

1929-30 


Exporting Countnei ; 

Gennaiiv 

Irish Free State . . 

Hungary 

I^itlruanu . 

Poland 

Rumania .... 
Czeioslovakia . . . 
U S. S R. .... 
Yugoslavia . ... 

Canada 

United States . . . 
Argentina ..... 
Chile. 

Algeria 

Tunis , 

Importing Countrtts : 

Aixkria 

Belgium 

Denmark ..... 

Estonia 

Finland 

France 

Gr, Brit, and N. Irel. 

Greece 

Italy 

I^atvia 

Norway 

Netherlands .... 

Sweden 

Switzerland .... 

Australia 

Totals , . . 


Exporting Countrus : } 

Bulgaria |l 

Hungary ..... j 
Rumania. ..... 1 
Yugoslavia ..... 
United States . • • | 
Argentina 

Brazil 

Java Mid Madura . . 1 

lado-China 

Syria and I^ebanon . 

^gypt 

Uniem. of South Africa i 

importing Countries : j 
; Genhany .... 


.... 

'.,®Qediu- ...... 

Stece State , 
If gfenkwl ..... 

..... 

^V-Gr. Brit and N. Ir 




0 

0 

79 

0 


Oats. — Thousand centals (i cental — 100 lbs). 


01 

3421 

[ 143 

18 

2201 

35,245 

1 1,005 i 620] 

— 


! 

n| 



b) 251|(.’) 

639 

1(2) 375 72) 93 

— 

— 

0 


*“24 

0 

]3! 

728 

i U1 

0 

■ — 



0! 

4| 

O' 

0 

Sti 

179 

1 

0 

— 



4i 

141 

0 

0 

137, 

1,803 

0 

66 





0 

245' 

i 

0; 

1 1,695 

1.831 


o'l 

j 



0 

60; 

123, 

2 

7J0; 

1,345 

! 143 

328 




' ■ 


1 I 

1 

— 

(4) 9,513|(4J 

1 (108 

1 — 

: — 1 

— 

, 1 

0! 

0 

1 2 

4| 

2 

9 

1 80 

51 

— 


4251 

394! 

1 o' 

ol 

2,059' 

679; 

234 

1,182 



11 

172! 

1 O' 

Oi 

130! 

1.576, 

1 198 

49 

j 

1 1 

904 i 


[ — 

J— 1. 

14.4.511 

6 508; 

1 — 


I 


i 

459j 


(::) 2W30'(2) 

569 '(2) 0 (2) 0 

I 


1 



. '(3) 1,036'(3) 

34U (3) 126 (3) liol 

— 



37| 

97 

0, 

0| 

I 545 j 

858] 

9 

i “1 

j ™ 

— 

o\ 

0 

238' 

nJ 

2! 

2 

2.227 

1 1 

2.707] 


t X 

- .1 

0| 

0 

3371 

214" 

4 

4' 

3,491 

2,773 

j — 


0 

0 

119 

176| 

1 201 

201 

1,270 

2,800, 





0 

0! 

4 

! 0 

0 

159 

KIO' 

j 



0| 

0 

j 68 

51, 

7' 

0 

260 

1 476 




Oj 

4 

190 

60, 

: 20' 

77; 

2 213 

3,67J!^ 





11' 

9 

' 1,325 

690 

' 397 

306 

10,697 

1 9.65S 

__ 



• — 1 

— 

0, 

O' 

i — 1 

— 

0 

! 2071 

‘ 



0 

0 

64; 

163; 01 

o' 

3,741 

3,700 



‘ 

0 

66 

0, 

0 

1 4; 

163 

57 

99, 





0; 

0 

0 

13' 

1 41 

2 

4 

170 



9l 

9 

366 

170 

^ 375, 

]«5i 

3.609 

3.728 

1 



2 

218 

90, 

, 40' 

60! 

1.334 

' 1.290 

1 — 


oI 

0 

317, 

309 

1 2 

0! 

4.564 

4,398 

1 



o\ 

4 

0 ; 

0, 

73' 

49; 

2 

1 4 



l,4fl5 

i,8ld 

3.5.84 

2.074 


34,188 

! 35,948 

3 ^ 1 , 095 ; 

1 — 

; ™ ‘ 


Maize. — Thousand centaU (i ceatal = 100 lbs). 

I 1. Ni.^e months 

r (November i-July 31 ) 


Twelve months 
(Nov, i-Oct. 31 ) 


130' 

2:18 

0 

i 

2; 

73,' 

280 

20 ; 

1,411 ^ 

4,363 

0 


240] 

917 

2 

, O' 

276 

185, 

15 

20, 

21 , 012 ! 

11,632' 

— 

- 


— '(2) 


3,287, 

23() 

14,335 
6 255 
1,080 
328.653 
38(2) 

( 2 ) ],92o'( 2) heo?! 

(2) 1,6471(2) 1,250* 

15U:(2) 

4(2) 


3.U73 
3 3051 
25.183! 
lO.nSUj 
3.8541 
61.610 
3J]| 


^>1 

3,986: 

ol 

9 

498 1 


313 ( 2 ) 
38(2) 


0 

4 

13 

0 

0 


1,426 




, 1 . 1 






13,878, 

3,4461 

8,964 

4,687 

8,448 

4,790 

84 

11,023 

23,733 

170 

11,812 

1,975 

16,718 

826| 

966 

1,861 


6, -798: 
1,257 
G 

JSSW 



— 5^3 — 










i 

Twelve months 



July 


: 

Seven months (January i-July 31 ) j 

(January i-Dec. 31 ,' 

COUNTRIES j 

Exports 

Imports j 

Exports 

Imports 

1 

Exports | Imports 

1 

1931 1 

1930 

mi 1 

1930 j| 1931 1930 

1931 1930 

X 930 1 1930 

I 

Exporting Countries : 1 



Rice. 

— Thousand centals 

I cental 

= 100 lbs). 


Spain 1 

57 1 

90’ 

0 


•4371 

705 f 

O' 

0 

1,252 0 

Italy 1 

143' 

289 

7 

ol 

1 841' 

2,5881 

33, 

115' 

4,716 134 

United States. . . . < 

1041 

126 

7 

9| 

1,664 

l,455i 

254 

196^ 

2,621 293 

Brazil 

1 


— 

- l(2) 

1 045 ( 2 ) 

249; 

— 

- 

844 ~ 

India 

^7281 

4,030 

13 

oi 

32,260 

44,802! 

300 

18, 

57,318 139 

Indo-Chma ..... i 



— 

- i'(2) 

11,693 ( 2 ) 

13,638: 

— 


24,727 — 

Siam ....... 

1,022 

i,312i 

— 


14,989' 

13,5961 

— 1 

— 1 

20,598 ~ 

Egypt 




. . (2) 

478 ( 2 ) 

569 (2) 

86 ( 2 ) 

137,1 

1,206 251 

Importing Countries: j 


' 


1 

1 

j 



1 

Germany 

150, 

1S5 

3,091' 

573 ' 

7S0' 

987! 

4,592, 

3,428 

1,594 5.503 

Austria 

0 

0 

49 

55! 

0, 

0[ 

362] 

362 

Ol 606 

Belgium 

18 

0, 

190 

132' 

99! 

4; 

763 

659 

9 1,047 

Denmark ...... 

0 

0 

9 

111 


0 

90 

71 

0 139 

Estonia 

— 

— , 

4 

4, 


— i 

18 

20 

— 35 

Irish Free State . . 




. . ( 2 ) 

0(c) 

0,(2) 

31(2) 

26 

0 46 

France 

55 

154 

468 

511 1 

538 

1166, 

3,236 

2, 9811 

1,903 5,660 

Gr. Brit and N. Ir . 

20 

22 

223 

168, 

137: 

1521 

1,579 

1,576 

•218 2,564 

Greece 

— 

— 

57 

51- 

— i 

— 1 

331 

309, 

— 336 

Hungary 

0, 

0 

55 

37 ' 


7i 

304 

134! 

9 388 

tyotvia 

0, 

2' 

22 

13 

o' 

4 

601 

20, 

7 62 

Lithuania 

01 

0 

2 

4' 

0^ 

0 


18 

0 31 

Norway 

— 

— 

13 

11 !' 


— 

79 

66 

— 101 

Netherlands . . . . i 

' 328, 

216 

7721 

547!! 

1.565; 

1.257 

3924 

2.919, 

2,035 3,563 

Poland 

08 

40 

529 

2 

1831 

68 

974 

664 

j 126 1,177 

Portugal 


— 

49 

159 

— 

— i 

348 

593 

' — 941 

Sweden 

, — 

— 

0 

0 

— 1 

— 1 

123 

161 

— 161 

Switzerland 

' 0 

0 

36 

29 

0 

0' 

234 

192, 

0 408 

Czechoslovakia . . , 

o; 


101 

77 

o' 

0 ; 

600 

542 

0 979 

Yugoslavia 

'l 0 


42 

44 

21 


262 

214 

2 516 

Canada 

oi 

0 ! 

58 

24 

0 : 

0: 

545 

439 

0 584 

' Chile 


— j 



— 

- j{2) 

293 (2) 

328 

— .518 

Ceylon 

: 0 

0 

’ois 

” ’ 871 

13, 

4! 

5,988 

6,682, 

9 10309 

Java and Madura. . 

' ' . • 1 

.. 1 


. . i<2) 

84(2) 

221(2) 

3,393 ( 2 ) 

4,176 

117 5.487 

Japan 

! ■ 423 

7| 

‘ ' 251 ! 

2601 

3,042 

150 

1,543 

2,504 

1,252 3,973 

Syria and Lebanon . 

'I 



... 1(2) 

0(2) 

2'(2) 

154 ( 2 ) 

152 

2 320 

Ttokey 

' *’ 0 

0 

18 

20 

0 

O' 

951 

104 

2 203 

Algeria. ...... 

■1 ... ' 



; ... <3) 

0(3) 

0(3) 

46(3) 

40 

9 104 

Turns 

o: 

0- 

2 

2 

0 

0 

20 

IS 

0 24 

Union of S. Africa. 




1 .. (I) 

0(1) 

0|(I) 

414 (I) 

390 

0 9®0 

Australia 

7 

7 

2 

1 4 

86 

48i 

20 

49 

71 76 

New Zealand .... 

, 



(2) 

0(2) 

0(2) 

61(2) 


0 66 

Tott^. . . 

' im 

‘‘€,48$i 

"im 


76386 

fium\ 





Exporting CoiMiries: I 
Estonia 

I^lthuank 

Argentina 

India 

Tonis .... . . 

ItHpOfiing Countries: 

Getmany ' 

; 

Denmark. 

Spain i 

Finland | 

Erance 

Gr. Brit, and N. Ird. 

Greece 

Hungary 

Italy 

Latvia | 

Norway * ^ 

Netherlands .... I 
Poland. ...... I 

Sweden j 

Cgecfajslovakia , . . i 
Jpgqelavja ! 


Hnited Stales* . 
jpg^en • « . . < 

A 


Linseed. — Thousand cjeoitals {i cental =» loo lbs). 


36,44$ — 

4,286 

H 


0 

i&Am 


S ':m 




s 


-564- 


ji 


July 



Seven month® (January i-July 31) 

Twelve months 
(J anuary i-Dec. 31) 

COUNTRIES 1 

Exports j 

Imports 

Exports ! 

IMPORTS 

Exports 

Imports 

1 

1931 s 

1930 

1931 ' 

1930 1 

1931 

1 

1930 

1931 

1930 

1930 

1930 

1 

Exporting Countries: 
Austna 

13 

29 

406' 

Butter. — (Thousand lbs) 

194, 1,182 1,817' 1,457 

487; 

4,112 

545 

Denmaifc . . . . ! 

36,846 

34,932 

46 

134; 

226,9251 

222,229 

1,019 

959 

372,558 

1,389 

Estonia 

4,676 

4,707 

0, 

0 

17,112 

16,085 

0 

0 

31,010 

0 

Irish Free State . . , 


... (2) 12,573 (2) 

19,703'(2) 

3,148 (2) 2,754 

58,815 

3,391 

Finland 

4,389 

^463 

0 

0 

25,823, 

25,516 

0 

0 

37,726 

7 

France | 

911 

1,468 

1,836' 

300' 6,505 

6,605 

1,162 

30,785 

0,581 

12,005 

12,024 

Hungary 

1081 

51 

4 

40. 809 

117 

40, 

3,430 

40 

Tatvra I 

6,462' 

4,722' 

2' 

0 

23,407, 

22,377, 

20 

26 

40,630 

49 

Lithuania ..... 

3,560, 

2,970 

0 

0 

10,876 i 

8,402; 

0 

0; 

16,219 

0 

Netherlands .... 

6,424 

8,821 

811 

238 

40,1231 

56,613: 

3,530 

1,87^ 

92,394 

4,396 

Poland 

4,852 

4,213 

4 

2 

16,7571 

1 4,491! 

24 

13; 

26,714 

29 

Sweden 

4,550 

4,930 

2' 

0, 27,719! 

35,858' 

7 

15 

58,857 

18 

U. S. S R 

— 

— I ‘ 

— 

— 

■ — 1 

— 1 

— 

— 

23,149 

— 

Argentina 

14G 

2,765 

— 

— 

! 28,590, 

28,608' 

— 

— 

51,166 

— 

India 

13, 

35 

35. 

261 198' 

346) 

201 

159 

551 

282 

Syria and Lebanon . | 

i ’8,6441 



... ||(2) 996!(2) 

1,087 (2) 

121(2) 37| 

2,161 

172 

Australia 1 

3,042 

0 

2 1 102,626 

60,409 

0 

e> 

126,411 

2 

New Zealand .... 

[ 14,614 

8,439 

— 

— 

1 128,343 

130,646 

— 

— 

208,170 

— 

Importing Countries: 
Ggmany ...... 

1 

i 22 

93 

19,989' 

33,019 

i i 

165; 

443! 

122,527 

162,911 

i 578 

I 293,560 

Belgium 

: 276 

322 

3,916 

1,495 

1,545 

1,534! 

22,728 

11,524 

2,648 

1 22,412 

Spain . . . - 

! 11 

0 

7 

20 

62; 

106| 

40 

189, 

161 

1 328 

Gt, Bnt. and N. Irel. 

^ 1,191 

946 

90,629 

60,603 

23,021 

8,395 

536,986 

464,851' 

21.028 

1 764,782 

Greece 

! 

■ — 

212 

179 

— 

981 

766 


1 1,420 

Italy 

! 77 

82 

293' 

33 

1,122 

1,404, 

4,698 

1,314 

1,744 

3,115 

Norway 

123 

0 

961 

298' 1,219 

229 1 

174 

564 

286 

1,630 

Switzerland .... 

0 

2 

1,499, 

1,288 , 4 

26 

13,706 

10,561 

42 

18,786 

Caechosioyakia . . . 

1 0 

4, 

432 

77 

; 302 

452 

2,630 

370 

694 

714 

Canada 

2,145 

141 1 

2' 

439 

1 4,511, 

640| 

2,816 

33,149 

1,179 

2,967 

38,606 

United States , . . 

183 

205 1 

88j 

95 

1 1,393 

2,048 

818; 1,967 

2,471 

Ceykm 

— 

— 1 

35, 

40 ~ ' 

— 

357 

443 

— 

723 

Java and Madura. . 

— 

— t 


! z 

- (2) 

4,265 (2) 4,325 

— 

7,657 

Jaian ....... 

1 — ! 

— I 

15 ' 

36 

— 1 

143 

441 

— 

611 

Algeria. - 


. . 1 

... j 

... 

(3) 24 (3) 

24(3) 

1,362 (3) 1,288 

82 

3,282 

topt 



44! 

... 

,(2) 16; (2) 

91(2) 

l,i99,(2^ 1,278 

42 

2,417 

Tunis ....... 

1 ® ! 

01 

52 

2 

2 

520 

492 

13 

1 829 

falab . . . 


86,39!! 

m,z6i| 

98,612 

708,9^; 

667,516! 

756,363 

712,304 

1,197,572 

!, 186,330 


Exporting Countries 
\ p^nmafk .... 
53jilain3 ..... 

Italy 

Xitkoarda .... 
ITtffway ..... 
ifetljeriaads . - . 

, PoJand ..... 

^ Switaerfand . . . 

CiwaboBloyaMa . . 
^.L'S?^igoBfcwfe. , . , , 
4 <ldsfida ..... 



Jl^zerfand. - . 

J^ftm^Cotmkus 



•7 «yt Ifiadara , . 
sgyiia and I^dbanoa . 
d^oia ...... 


7301 

3951 

4,7691 

269 

194 

19,656! 

289t 

4,991 

520 

868 

11,497 

229 

7,423 

602 

671 

88 

20 

"2,205! 

7171 


;i67 

0 



1,285 

S51 

2,7731 

870! 

68 ! 

22,5271 

463! 

6,442 


12,092 

861 

14,6881 

40 J 
.392i 
99! 
20 

"^469 

871 

2 

11 


1761 

0 ’ 


2t 


44 

0 

717 

2 

83 

106 

67 

419 

437 

22 

141 

0 

0 

12,068 

586 

4,682 

254 

‘ 6,862 


2181 

4 

79 

66 

3,413 

46 


67 


Cheese. — {Thousand lbs). 
5,3071 


46|| 

1,012| 

0 


135 

81|! 

287|i 

3^1 


3,662 
49,000 
1,320 
1,198 
110,849 
1,702| 
33,715 
4,612] 
1,{ 
19,310| 
3,455 
119,381 


7,147! 
2,3461 
44,7721 
l,07ll 
681 ! 
119,601 
1,606 
39,289 
3,933 
l,62r 
22,0631 
2,762 
129,149 



3,5861 

2,873 


.3,435 


1,612 


470 


496 


168 


117 

(«) 

44 

(2) 

57 


19,429 

23,878 


4,248 


6,266 


U6 


161 


76 


46 


1,118 


1,366 


2 


2 

(2) 

6e' 

(a) 

97 

(3) 

77, 

3) 

79 

w 

3S 

22 

U 

85 

11 


mM 4km>69| 



4,683 

80,802 

1,960, 

1,380 

206,739 

3,267 

66,146 

8,274' 

4,683 

66,965 

7,273 

201,256 

5,410 

4,4821 

880| 

207 

101I 

88,921 

8,927! 


2,180 

7 


m 

m 


35 

12.660 

11 

750 

1,610 

1,074 

4,261 

2,963 

300 

1,779 

150 

7 

137,459 i 
6,637 J 

2,850 j 
66,524 ' 

348.592 
Z,S02*'M 
3S6 

1,010' 0/' 

1,470 ' 
68,818 
f j,m ' 
1,671 ' 
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S 



1 

Twelve months (August i-July 31) 

Twelve months 
(August 1-July 31) 

COUNTRIES 

1 Exports | 

Imports 

EIsports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 


1931 

1 

1930 { 

1931 1930 

1930*31 j 1929-30 

1 

1930-31 1 1929-30 

1929-30 

1929.30 


Irel. 


Exporting Countries: 
United States 
Argentina . . 

Br^ .... 

Tndifl , . 

Egypt . 

Importing Countries: 
Germany . 

Austria . 

Belgium . 

Denmark. 

Spam . 

^toma . 

Finland 
France. . 

Gr. Brit. andN. 
Greece . 

Hungary . . . 

Italy. . . . 

Eatvia .... 
Norway . 
Netherlands . 
Poland . . . 

Portugal . . . 
Sweden , . . 
Switzerland, . 
Czechoslovakia 
Yugoslavia . , 
Canada. . 

Japan .... 
Algeria. . . . 

Tattls 


Exporting Countries: 

Spain 

Irish Free State . . 
Hungary 


Argentina . 


Chile 

India 

Syria and I^banon . 

Algeria 

Egypt 

Tunis ....... 

» a) 

U) 


Un. of S Africa 
Australia . 


New Zealand . 


Importing Couniries: 
Germany . . ^ 

Austria . . 

Belgium . . 

Denmark 
Finland . . 

France . . 

Gr. Britain and N. Ir. 
Greece . . . 

Italy. . . . 

NOTway , . 
Netherkinds 
Poland. . . 


Sweden 
Switzerland , 
C«<&o 3 lovakia 


Canajda'* 

U^iited StatcB 
Japeaa ^ , 

>■ lows 


Cotton. — Thousand centals (i cental = loo lbs) 


! 1,433 

072 

46, 

20, i 

36,3911 

35.929 

538’ 

1,889 




73 

90 

— 

- 

439 

5971 

— 

— i 

— 

— 



— 1 

— '(2^ 505(2) 

1,334! 

. — 

— 

, — 

. — 

] * ' * 836, 

*1,019 

132 

112 

14,645' 

15,172l 

1,845 

600 

— 

— 



... j(2) 5,959,(2) 

6,1&S'(2) 

0(2) 

0 

— 

— 

i 152' 

168; 

562' 

435, 

1,706 

1,885 

8,442' 

8,944, 

562 



— 

0 

0; 

33, 

40;, 

0 

2 

467 

— 

— 

26; 

■ 9. 

1.39' 

134 

201 

106 

1,713 

2,030 

— 

— 

■*— 1 

— 

11' 

9, 

— 

— 

154 

146, 

— 

— 

2 

2' 

220 

196 i 

24 

44' 

2 253, 

2,207 

— 

— 

0 

0 

7| 

7, 

0 

0 

84, 

130\ 

— 

— 

0 

0 

11 

lo 

0 

2 

1721 

143, 

__ 

— 

53 

84 

269 

408' 

549 

668 

8,142 

8,2721 

. — 

— 

: 53 

49 

542 

4101 

481 

769 

30,959 

13.181] 

— 

— 

Ii 0 

0 

37' 

2" 

0 

2 

225 1 

68'; 

— 

— 

— 1 

— 1 

22 

24, 

— 

— 

291] 

291 



— 

1: 0' 

0 

300 

260 

2' 

9 

3,821] 

5,150 1 

— 

— 

1 0 

0 

2 

4 

0 

0! 

62] 

77|: 

— 

— 

1 — 

— 

0 

2 

— 1 

— 

46 

46,1 

— 

— 

' 0 

0 

82 

68 

7 

7' 

1,043 

1,02711 

— , 

: — 

2| 

0 

95 

106 

24 

26 

1,444 

1.215', 

— 

1 — 


— 

29 

22 

— 

— 

333 

40ir 



— 

' — 

— 

49, 

4^ 

— 

— 

467! 

516, 

— 

— 

T 

0 

461 

2^ 

159 

7 

0 

608! 

639,1 

— 

— 

! 11 

13 

1681 

154 

170, 

2,368 

2.701'; 

— 

— 

! 0! 

0 

16] 

15, 

0 

Oi 

185, 

198 



— 

— 

— 

44 

49, 

1 — 

417i 

1,025! 

13,757: 

1,043;! 
13,082 1 

— 

— 

il 

77 

767] 

460 

534 

— 

— . 

li ’ • 1 




(3) lli(3) 

1 61, 6W 

1 1 

24(3) 

2(3) 

2 

— 

'1 — 

i] 

|: ‘ 

'‘i483 

j ' *i638 

*’i068 

63,351 

66,446 

64,566;; 

ll 




Wool. — (Thousand lbs). 

I ElevXN months (September i-July 31} 


227 

547| 

855 

*2,363 

' 'i2iil 

88 

9,947! 

1 17,070) 

[ 246( 

- 

* '2,14lj 

’ *5,199! 

842 


88 

’ * * 157 

’^296 

'54,689! 

*421 

4,861 

5,933] 

0 

2,538 

8.675 

0 

5,448 

8,770 

0 

1,343 

461; 

23,949 

1,336 

1,016] 

2,434 

2 

26 

1,825 

840 

725! 

12,145 

1,737 

1,834 

157’ 

11 

4 

857 

20! 

0 

146 

4,037 

8,574 

33,014 

26,278 

20,381 

43,537 

11 

168 

238 

207 

162 

6,509 

611 

172 

635 

42 

67 

130 

278 

216 

229 

18 

26 

506 

190 

229 

2,686 

— 

— 

1,166 

29 

0 

1,880 

117 

234 

' 4,37^ 

0 

2 

229 

261 

m 

, 692 

160 

'■ m 

12,987 

0 

^ 0 

24,285 

^4 

t 


t sotacd*. 






Twelve months 
(Sept r-August 31) 


39,412 (2) 
35,805] 
9.035(2) 
10,716 (3) 
2,800 (2) 
4S7i 

261,897(1) 
4.030 (I) 
738,646 
41,462 

171,059: 

40,695 

9,711 I 
11,766 


1^429 

,241 

1,694 



5 & 

'%m 


24 , 100,990 



s 
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COUNTRIES 1 

Twelve 

Twelvemonths months ! 
(July l.jrun«30) 

COUNTRIES 

July 

Twelve months 
(July I -June 30) 1 

Twelve 
months 
(July I- 
Juneso 

1931 1 

1930 1930*31 

1929-30 1929-30 ' 


193^ 

1930 

1930-31 ' 

1929-30 ' 

1929-30 

1 

Coffee, (Thousand lbs) 


Tea. 

(Thousand lbs) 


1 


Exports. 

Exporting Co«n4rtM 



Exports. 



BxporHng Counirus’ 




Ceylon ... 

•20,77t)' 

23,585 

247,397' 

251, 286 



Brazil 


. . 2,317,260 

1,995,234 — 1 

India 

30,159 

42,953 347,399 

370,140 

— 

India 

1,340 

3.812 23,488 

31,687 — : 

Java and Madura . 

. 1 


1 58.036' 

154 582 

— 

Java and Madura . 


' :38,105 

55,640 — . 

Japan 

2 809! 

3S25| 24,315 

24 835 

— 

I mporting Countnes: 




Importing Countries' 






Germany 

:JSJ 

31 1,345 

470 — 

\ Belgium 

2- 

2 

.11 

26 


Beigium 

714! 

104 5,000 

1,041 — 

Irish Free State. . 



185 

1'4 

— 

France 

2i 

2 C^O 

22 — 

, France ...... 


4 

.35 

.77 

— ■ 

Netherlands . . . 

1,069 

1,565, 18,243 

21.268 — . 

Gr. Brit, and N. Ir, 

7,476i 

7,760 

87,0.52. 

95 771 

— 

Portugal 1 

15, 

46 553 

571 — 

Netherlands ... 

Ui 

7 

115 

54 

— 

Switzerland , . . i 

75' 

26 390 

227 — 

United States . 

24' 

26 

486, 

(>31 

— 

Canada ..... 

7' 

4 55 

79 — 

1 Syria and Lebanon 



181 

20 

— 

United States . . 

1,510' 

1,596 24,321 

17,306 — ; 

[ Algeria. . ... 



( 3 ) 20(3) 18 

— 

Ceyloo 1 

2 

53 227 

719' — 

1 Union of S. Africa. 



(I) 62'(i) 71 

— 

Syria and lycbanon 1 

i 

62 

82 — 

! Austral^ 

"”*40i 

79 

853 

1.702 

~ 

Australia ’ 


7 53 

62 — 

i New Zealand . . 



115 

67 


Totals . . . 

! 

1 

~ 2.429,261 

2.124.417 — 

Tetila ... 

61,2.9.5 

78,241 

867,009 

899,49S 

- 


/ mport^ng Counirur. 

Germany 

Austria 

’ Bdgimn ..... 

Bulgaria 

Etetunark . , . p , 
Spain. 


25,574 
1,709| 
11,292 
130 ! 
6,378 
3,8781 
15i 

3’i22! 

38,45S| 

3,6491 

1,056 


iMy ...... 6,949 

: /Ipaiyia ...... 22; 

litlBiania .... 311 

JSbrway 4,343 


Irish Free State. , 

Ffnlsnd 

Ptamo;. . , . , . 
Sr. Britain and N, 

Ir^and 

' i^«ece. , . , , . 


i^^'TSfetierlaads . . , 
^^|Mand 


J,628' 


39,295 

1.623 

7,494 

115 

4,534 

5,267 

22 

3,155 

32,591 

3,558 
1,107 1 
694! 
7,0831 
31 
37 
2, .’>09! 


Imports. 

350,:i62i 
23,268, 
123,457 
1,660! 
63,224; 
53,368 
309 
525! 
40,4421 
405.861 1 

37,858! 

12,950 

7.5CS, 


313,803 
20 064, 
94,8621 
1,7351 
58,531' 
54,7981 
293 
463 
38,614, 
385,018, 

36.0991 

12,452, 

8,1281 


1 1 ImportiHgCounirus 


98,4301 102 592 — 



1,700 

1,329 

3l 

1,105 

895 



M65 

8,490 

land. . . . 

3,402 

2,026 


2,443 

. 3,759 

^ * . . 

ife 

1,807 

4 t <« - 


^789 


145,286 

105,672 


' ’455 

” 20s 


m 

m 



hm\ 








m 



, j 




258 

JW.+ ^ ’.k; ' • 




353' 
478 1 
37,690' 
7,042, 100,483 
17,589 
11,413 


‘335' 

428i 


(5) 6,779 


31, i 
29,026 
20.862 

1,728,578 

10,737 

a.148 

4,47Sl 

2,732, 

12,868 


34,3: 


17.668 
9,978 
(5) 6,887 
99,162 
8i,0l7| 
31,458 
21.713, 
28,881 
1.6«2,080| 

^,360 

4.004! 

12,5^1 


|<3) 25,5761(3) 2^0(11 
14,548' 

S,036j 

(l). ^226 
2.610 
4S0 


27.661 
3,470i 
li) 28,1221 
4,253 
514! 






lOOOj Q,6$f 


. '‘J- r p' ‘ 



' Germany 

922 

',812 

12,741 

J 2,807 

— 

! Austria 

174 

5J 

],400 

1,228 

— 

! Belgium ... 

46 

46 

630 

617 

— 

1 Denmark ..... 

09! 88 

44i 20 

1,290 

1,195 

— . 

' Spain ...... 

282 

317 

— 

i^onia 

4 

4 

U6 

148 

— 

Irish Free State. . 

.. 


24.346 

23.310 

— 

Finland ..... 

20 

18 

260 

278 

— 

France ...... 

186 

207 

3,536' 3,305 



Gr. Britain and N. 
Ireland 

43.279 

39,004 

541,6161 568,350 

— . 

I Greece 

29 

81 

644: 584 

— 

1 Hungary 

53 

31 

660 

714 

— 

1 Italy 

13 

n 

326 

337 

— 

1 Eatvia 

11 

9 

168 

203 

— 

I4thuania .... 

18 

20 

179 

174 


Norway 

22 

35 

388 

376 


Netherlands . . , 

2,667 

2,688 

32.612 

29,866 

— 

Poland 

355 

851 

4,614 

4,434 

— 

Portugal 

66 

51 

597 

686 

— 

Rumania ..... 



(5) 725 

(3) ^ 

— 

Sweden 

51 

40 

928 

377 

— , 

Switzerland . 

152 

130 

1,731 

1,567 

— 

Czechoslovakia , . 

82 

77 

1,473 

1,396 

— 

Yugoslavia .... 

37 

44 

628 

776 

— 

Canada 

1,151 

3,272 

43.147 

46,767 

— 

United States . . 

6.579 

7,006 

87,151 

86.369 


Chile . . . 

5;S62 

3,121 


1 Syria and I,cbanon 1 


, “iio‘ 

351 

315 

— 

1 Turiccy ! 

ioo^ 

2,138 

2,030 

— • 

Algeria . . , 


I _ _ _ , 

(3) 2,460 

(3) 2.141 

-r. 

Effirpt 



18,616 

14,978 



Tunis 

1,603 

’ 260 

2,952 

3,144 

1' 

Union of S. Alriciu 


(I) 12,670 

(X) 10,137 
50,784 

— ! 

Australia ..... 

'im 

4,^3 

46 488 

1 

New Zealand . . . 



14.405 

12,46lj 

— 

ExporHngComftriest 
India. ...... 

897 

401 

6,282 

: 1 

9,828' 

: 14,917^ 

— , 

JAva and Sfedata , 



11,830 

: 

' . ^ ’ 
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countrib;s 

July 

i 

Ten months 
(O ct. i-July 3r) 

Twelve 

MONTES 
(Oct I- 
Sept 30 ) 

! 

I COUNTRIES 

1 

j 

1 

Tvvelve monies 
(A ugust I-Jnly 31 ) 

Twelve 
MONTHS 
(August I 
My 31 ) 


1 1931 ! 1930 

’ 1930-31 1929-30 

1929-30 

! 

1 , 

1931 i 1930 

! 1930-31 1929-30 

1929-1930 


Cacao. (Thousand lbs). 


Exporting Countries 

Grenada . . , 
Dominican Rjqmbl, 

Brazil 

Bcuador .... 
Trmldad .... 
Venezuela . . . 

Ceylon 

Java and Madura 
Cameroon . . 
Ivory Coast. 

Gold Coast . . . 
Nigeria . . . 

St. Thomas and 
Prince .... 
Togoland 

Importing Countries^ 


13,620 S,:382 


14,154 

3,2781 


1,967 


39.9941 

6,515’ 


12 ) 7,7801(2) 8.250 

48,707 40,338 

( 2 ) 95,0681(2)127,112 
( 2 ) 31,270 1 ( 2 ) 33,801 
’( 2 } 53,476 ( 2 ) 45,268 
( 2 ) 28,204(2) 22,798 
(r) 7,791(1) 7,410; 

( 2 ) 1,587 12) 1,144 

(I) 22,0491(1) 20,419 1 
(T) 42,7391(1) 40,519| 
466,6211 468,184 

116.898! 115,776 


I; 

9,074 
42,560' 
162,486, 
39,3991 
54,492 
38,7731 
8,44ffl 
2,833 
24, 6M 
47,638 
507,506 i 
116,63- 


1.761 22 . 057 ; 29,172 

... (i) 11.585 !{i) 13,647' 


32.860 

14,3571 


Germany 

0 

0i 

432' 

216 

21^1 

Belgium 

46 

IS; 

553' 

223 

3041 

France. . . . 

0 

0 

2231 

37 

37 ! 

Netherlands . . . 

542 

392 

9,328 

9.608 

10,970 

Poland 

0 

ol 

0 

13 

13' 

Czechoslovakia , . 

0 


48 

20' 

20 ;' 

United States. . . 1 

873 

i 5841 

7 , 194 ; 

7.319 

8,955i 

Australia ! 

4' 

29 

60 

245 

2701 

Totals . . . 1 

35,119 

1 58.226 

974,246 

991,525; 

1,122,5«3| 


Exporting Countnesi i 


Bulgaria . 
Spam. . . 
Ft^ance . 
Hungary . . 
Tithuama. . 
Poland. , . 
Rumania . . 
U. S. S. R.. 
Yugoslavia . 

United States 
Argentma . 
Chile . . . 

British India 
Turkey . . . 
Algeria . 

Tunis . . 
Austraha . . 


Total Wheat and Flour (*) 

(Thousand centals). 

a) Net exports 


Totals 


531 

20 ; 

3,527 

(6) 

9 

(6) 

104 

(6) i 

(6) 

2 SIO 

(6) 

(6) ! 

115 

399 

10 591 

^7,4^)4 

4 

9 

567 

62' 

154 

(6) 

2 586 

117 

258 

185 

9.006 

1,433 


1X8)64,164 (i)(8) 4,165 

403 

2361 

8,362 

13,769; 

8406 

13,627| 

154 489 

110,381 

9,279 

8,827; 

65,621 

83,055 

3,761 

2,385' 

73,553 

90,361 


.. i(2) 

560 

(2) 595 

(61 

1,413 

(61 

2481 

13 

7i 

282 

(6) 


. 1(3) 

5,038 

(3) 2,072 

959 

611 

3 481 

3,468| 

7,392 

2,524! 

90 379 

36,689 

31,284 

33,553 

487,310 

363,854 


(*) Rtenr 


Importing Countries: 


Importing CounirUs: 

Germany 

12,990 

17,635 

160,583 

142,676 

165, 648^ 

Austria .... 


448 

525 

9,634 

8,799 

lO,O0Oi 

Belgium .... 



2,050 

1,314 

667 

22,756 

14,121 

17.820; 

Denmark .... 


486 

7,015 

5,564 

6,19^ 

Spain 


1,486 

467 

21,676 

16,621 

18,0471 

866 

F^tonia .... 


40 

22 

379 

300 

Irish Free State 

. 



( 2 ) 1,620 

(3) 712 

858] 

Finland .... 


13 

11 

190 

247 

804, 

France ..... 

. 

5,786 

5,938 

77.690 

66,616 

77,84lJ 

Gr, Brit, and N. Ir. 

6,499 

11,879 

118,807 

107.650 

123,805 

Greece ..... 


161 

115 

2.039 

1,841 

2.187! 

Mtmgary .... 


342 

364 

4.707 

i,0S3 

4,710 

Italy 


1,232 

650 

U546 

12.629 

14,908 

lAtvia 

. 

104 

159 

1,467 

1,680 

2,035 

I4thuama . . . 


77 

35 

635 

456 

66S 

Norway .... 


683 

859 

8,635 

4,839 

i 4,993 

Netherlands . . 


8.596 

7,538 

135,675 

109,226 

117,981 

Poland 


818 

811 

10.734 

10.046 

11,903 

Sweden .... 


584 

348 

7,846 

7,602 

8 , 54 s 

Switzerland, . . 


866 

1,805 

22,959 

ib,m 

16,228 

Czechoslovakia . 


1,124 

1,215 

’ 35,884 

14.359 

16,691. 

Yugoslavia . . . 


42 

172 

1,272 

i,38S^ 

JiS 

•rftTiflfifl. . , . „ 


1,015 

1,036 

14,129 

16,162 

United States. . 


39,762 

i 45.792 

844,749 

366,341 


Australia .... 


611 

908 

5,787 

8,m 

New Zealand . . 




( 2 ) 1,265 

H i.2q& 

1,876 

Toiafe . . 


$5,t99 

I 






Germanv .... 


2.648 

1,9761 

18,689! 

Austria . . . . 


3,510 

1,202 

0,345! 

Bdgiam . . . . 


3,243 

2,302! 

28,024 

Bulgaria .... 


(7) 

(7) i 

( 7 ) 

Denmark .... 


534 

410 

6.905 

Spam . . . . , 


(7) 

4; 

(7) 

Estonia . . . . 


33 

71! 

465 

Irish Free State 



. . '(*) 

10,331 

Fhilaad . . . . 


*238 

276- 

2,966 


France .... 
Gr.Brit. and N, Ir. 
Greece . 

Italy .... 
.... 
Norway . . ; 
Netherlands , 
P(dajid. . , . 
Portugal . . . 


SwitzerJand . . . 
CzechoeJovakia . 
Ceykjn ..... 
India. 

Tnfloehitifl » . , 

Japmx 

fava, and M0e®a 
jand l.^3$33iqa 




6 ) Net imports. 


7,U2 
14,263 
1,076 
1 

61 

386 

l,444j 

(T) 

311. 

ml 


721 


m' 


( 7 ) 

11,683; 
1,066' 
' 3,278! 
192 
802^ 
i,e67{ 
56 
602^ 
470| 


36,505 

134,911 

14,464’ 

48,922 

924 

4>905 

moo 

2*989 


18)1,01« 9,! 



ted to gtaht dO th^ basia ^ the coeiSehnt; ©cntals of *7 
Htesew o| luip or ts om, eipocts. 

% to 30th Iw- tro t®. 

I ^ (7)’ See ^ Rx#3rt$. — 




, 7,928 

, 5$7 a75f 

; ^ "im 


( 5 ) Data 




s 
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STOCKS 


Qualities of cereals on Ocean passage with first destination for Europe. 




Saturday nearest to 

ist of month 



Saturday nearest to 

ist of month 


Specification 

Septem., 

August, 

J’dy, 

' Septem., j 



Septem , 

Septem . 

.August, 

July. 

Se] 3 tem , 

Scutem , 

1931 

1931 

1931 

1930 j 

1929 

1929 

1 1931 

1931 

1930 

neg 




t,ooo centals 




[,000 bushels 


Wheat (and flour m 1 


i 

1 


i 






terms of irheat) j 

28,147 

22.738 

, 29,890 

28,632 ' 

27,902 

46,912 

37,896 

49,816 

47,720 > 

46,504 

Rye .... i 

067 

408 

730 

211 1 

446 

1,191 

729 

1,303 

377 

797 

Barley 1 

' 3.544 

2,184 

' 3,680 

5,044 j 

3,948 

7,383 

4,550 

7,607 

1 10,508 

8,225 

Oats j 

1,274 

1,402 

1,898 

970 1 

547 

3, 980 

4,380 1 

5,930 

! 3,030 

TTiU 

Mai7e 

i 23,506 

26,626 

' 25,877 

18,082 

18,187 

1 41,974 

47,546 

46,209 

! 32,289 

32,477 


Authority Brcomkall's Corn Trade Nem, 


Commercial ctreacs in store in Canada 


Friday or Saturday nearest to ist of mouth jl Friday or Saturday nearest to ist of 1 


Specific “iTioN 


ijSeptem., , August, , July, Septem., ' Septem., Septem., 1 August, July, | Septem., | Sc]iien 

,] 193 ^ 1931 , 1931 1930 , 1929 1931 1931 1931 I 193c , 


1,000 bushels 


Canadian in Canada 

U. S. in Canada 

U. S m the Umted States 
Canad. m the TJmted States 


Canadian in Canada . 

U. S. in Canada . 

XJ. S. in the United States 
Canad. m the Umted States 


Canadian in Canada . 

U. S, in Canada 

U. S in the United States 
Canad. in the Umted States 


OATS : (I) 

Canadian in Canada. . . . 
U. S. in Canada ... 

U* S, in the United States 
Canad. m the United States 
Total . . 

Uaizs: 

U. S. in Canada 

others origin in Canada. , , 
U. S. in the Umted States 


63,119; 64,716; 50,572! 48.809 99,473 105,199 107,800 

13,760 9,208| 2,287 2,6S1| 32,236 22,9134 1 5,347 

139,449! 122,505 120,792, 112,108 261,180 232,415 204,175 

3,746 3,6l3l 7,562l 13,215! 6,628 6,243 6,021 1 

220,074 ^ 200,042] 181, 21J 176 ml 399,126 366,791 333, m\ 


(j) AB oats expressed in bushels of 32 lbs. 
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Gr.\in and flour stocks at the ports of Great Britain and Ireland (i). 


S 



Fust of the month 

First of the month 

Products 

Septem , 

August, 

July, 

Septem., 

Septem , 

Septem., 

August, 

July, 

Septem , 

Septem, 

1931 

1931 

1931 

1930 

1939 

1931 

1931 

1931 1 

1930 

1929 



1000 centals 




1000 bushels 



Wheat • 



1 




i 

! 



Gram 

7,392 

5.640 

3,360 i 

2,832 

2,712 

12,820 

1 9,400 

5,600 1 

4,720 

4,520 

Flour as gram . . 1 

672 

744 

624 1 

792 

576 

1,120 

: 1,240 

1,040 ' 

1,320 

960 

Total • • • 

SfiGi 

6,ZS4 

0 , 9S4i 1 

3,624 

3/2SS 

13,440 

! 10,640 

6,640 

6,040 

'>,m 

Barley I 

420 

640 

600 

500 

840 

875 

1 1,333 

1,260 

1,042 ' 

1,750 

Oats 1 

672 

784 

528 1 

432 

736 1 

2,100 

4,250 

,1,650 

1,350 

! 2,300 

Maize. 

i 2,640 

1,536 

1,584 

1 

1,152 

1,896 1 

4,714 

I 2,743 

2,829 ; 

2,057 

, 3,336 

Authontv : BroomhalVs Corn Trade Netvs. 

1 

1 






( 1 ) Imported cereals 












Stocks of cotton 

ON HAND IN THE 

United 

States 







East day of the month 

i' 

East day of the month 


Location 

August, 

July, 

June, 1 

August, 

August, 

August, 

July. 

June, 

August, 

Augu-'t, 

1931 

1931 

1931 

1930 

1929 

1931 

1931 

1931 

1930 

19.9 


1000 centals j 

1000 bales (countmg round as half bales; 

; 

In consuming estab- ! 


' 



1 





hshmeuts . . . . ^ 
In public storage and 

4,010 

4,761 

5,411 ' 

4,922 

3,893 

j S40 

995 

1,131 

1,012 

8 U 1 

at compresses . 1 

21,178 

21,647 

23,786 i 

16,885 

6,732 

i 4,426 

4,524 

' 4,971 

3,465 

1,382 

Total . . . 

23,197 

26,406 

29,197 1 

21,807 

10,625 

' 5,266 

5,519 

6,102 

1 4,477 





Stocks 

OF CoiTON IN Europe. 





1 

1 

Thursday or Friday nearest to ist of month 

Thursday or Fnday nearest to ist of month 

COUNTRIFS, PORTS, I 

Septem , 

August, 

July, 

Septem , 

Septem , 

Septem., 

August, 

July, 

1 Septem , 

Septem 

DESCRIPTIONS j 

1931 

2931 

1031 

1930 

1929 

1931 

1931 

; 1931 

1930 

1929 



rooo centals 




1000 bales (i bale = 

478 lbs.) 


Great Britain : 








1 

j 

1 


American .... 
Argentine, Brazil- 

1,691 

2.033 

2,280 

i 

1,180 

1,704 

354 , 

1 

425 

1 478 

248 

357 

lan, etc t 

226 

195 

191 ; 

384 

235 

47 

41 

i 40 

i SO 

49 

Peruvian, etc, . . 

272 

229 

224 ! 

339 

299 

57 1 

48 

47 

- 71 

62 

East Indian, etc. 
Egyptian, Sudan- 

683 

746 

800 1 

284 

233 

143 

156 

16S 

; 60 

49 

ese 

1,334 

1,304 

1,868 i 

1,340 

1,246 

• 279 ’ 

273 

' 286 

280 

261 

Other (i) .... 

253 

233 

244 . 

291 

375 

, 53 1 

49 

51 

61 

78 

Total . . . 

4,459 

4,739 

5,113 

3,824 

4,092 

933 i 

992 

1,070 

SOO 

S5fi 

Bretnen . 










American .... 

1,318 

1,628 

1,856 1 

856 

893 

! 276 

341 

1 388 

179 

187 

Other 

81 

67 

61 1 

64 

0 

eo 

i 17 

14 

, 13 

1 13 

■ 6 

Total . . . 1 

1,590 

1,605 

1,917 ' 

920 

921 

! 293 i 

355 

* 401 

1 192 

m 

Le Havre: | 






1 j 





Amencan . . . . 1 

1,030 

1,225 

1,360 ' 

399 

354 

! 217 1 

256 

285 

1 84 

74 

Other 

196 

167 

178 ' 

201 

141 

41 

35 

37 

! 42 

30 

Total . . . 

1,235 

1,392 

1,538 

600 

495 

1 258 1 

291 

322 

126 

m 

Total Continent ( 2 ) : 









t 

297 

Amencan .... 

2,687 

3,303 


1,451 

' 1,422 

1 562 1 

601 

1 795 

303 

Argentme, Braml- 
ian, etc. . . . 

E. Indian, Austra- 

108 

106 

3,800 1 
106 ' 

76 

73 

! 23 

\ 1 

22 

' 22 

1 

, 16 

15 


28 

lian, etc 

' 202 

206 

228 1 

281 

134 

42 

43 

. 48 

59 

Egyptian . . . . i 
W. Indian, W. A- 

112 ! 

77 

99 ! 

79 

65 

; 23 1 

16 

i 

17 

I 14 

frican, E. Afri- 
can, etc. .... 

56 

44 

57 , 

134 

99 

12 

9 

1 ' 12 

28 

2 r 

Total , . . 

3A65 

3,735 

1 4,290 j 

2,021 

1,793 

662 1 

1 1 

7S1 

' S9S 

m 

j 375 


Authority : Liverpool CoUon Ass, 

(i) lududes: W. Indian, etc.; African^ etc,; W. African, and Australian, — (a) Includes Bremen, Havre, and other Cont- 
inental ports. 
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Stocks of Cotton at Bombay and at Alexandria 


Ports 


Bombay (i) . . . . 
Alesandna . . . . 


Thursday nearest to ist of month 


Sept , 

August, 

July, ' 

Sept., ! 

Sept., 

1 1931 

1931 

1 1931 1 

1930 

1929 



1000 centals 



,1 

,1 2,160 

2,805 

1 

3,439 

2,816 ! 

3,428 

1 4,029 

4,414 

4,671 

3,422 

1,257 


Thursday nearest to ist of montli 


Sept., 

August, 

July, 

Sept., 

1931 

! 1931 

1 

1931 

1930 


1000 bales (i bale = 

478 lbs ) 

1"" 

i 452 

587 

719 

589 

i 843 

923 

977 

716 


1 


SepU, 

1929 


717 

2C,3 




Authonties : East Indtan Cotton Ass. and Alexandria General Produce Ass. 
(i) Stocks held by exporters, dealers and mills. 


IMPORT DUTIES ON CEREALS AND FLOUR 

Changes 

TO BE MADE IN THE DUTIES PUBLISHED ON PAGE 42S OF THE CROP H]‘:P0RT OF JULY, 


COTOTRY 

Product 

1 

Date wlum 
j enforcL'd 

Original (lain 
pir metric 
qumtil 

Data in 

1 Aiucr. eenhs per 
bu'Rel or barrel 

Germany 

1 

. . ‘ "^^Tieat (I). ... 

1 August, 24 

R. M. 2.00 

12.97 



• Rye (I) 

1 > 

» 1 .00 

6,03 

Italy 

. . 1 Maize, other than white. . 

vUeptember, 2 

lijcs ]ofx) 

10.09 

Czechoslovakia .... 

. . Wheat, rye, barky, oats, maize, cereal flour. . . , 

. 1 July, 26 1 

(J) 

{2} 

> . . . . . 

. . ‘ Wheat 

. ' September, 9 

C<. ei. ss.oo 

14.37 


. Rye 

1 

» sy.oo 

42 3 t) 


B^ley 

. » 

70, uo 

4 . 5 , IH 

» . . 

Oats 

s 

» .13.00 

IS 49 


. Flour ot wheat and of rye. . 

. p 

» 11700 

308 2 t) 

Yugoslavia 

. . WTieat, rye, wheat flour . 

' September, 5 

(3] 

1 Id 


(13 Provided that proof is given by the production of an export bond (Ausfukrschem) that a correbpoudiiig quantity of llie 
same cereal has been exported during the period ended December 31, 1931. — (z) Fee of i % ad valorm for all licences grrintcd m 
respect of importation. — (3) Imported exclusively by the Monopoly. , 
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MONTHLY REVIEW OF PRICES (i) 


Average (2} 


PRODUCTS. MARKETS 

Sept. I 

Sept 

Sept. August August 




{ Commercial 

AXD DESCRIPTIONS I 

18 , ' 


4, 

20 , 


August 

Sept 

Sept 

Season 



1931 

1931 

1931 

1931 

1931 

1930 

1929 

1930-31 

1929-30 

Wheat. 

i 





! 





Budapest {a\ Tisza region ( 78-80 kg. p hi., pengu 
p 100 kg ) 

9.6U| 

910 

8.72 

9 32 

9.60 9.67 

15 94 

22 59 

15 08 

22 94 

Broila : Home gro^\n ( 79 -So kg p. hi , Iti p, 100 kg ) 

280 1 

275 

285 

270 

280 

282 

407 

701 

351 

612 

Winnipeg ■ No i Manitoba (cents p 60 lbs ) . . 

52 1/2 


ssvi 

55 Vs 

57 y4 

! 55 Vs 

78 

U9’/, 

64% 

"^124 V, 

Chicago No 2 Hard Winter ' 3 ) (cents p. 60 lbs) 

n. 523 / 411 . 5014 

49^8 

n. 50%' 

51 

1 51 

88 % 

130% 

78 

:ii4;v* 

Minneapolis; No. i Northern (cents p 60 lbs.) . 

68 Vs' 

70 1/2 

66 

65 

eSVs'l 63% 

84 V* 

133 Vi 

77 Vs 

117% 

New York No 2 Hard Winter (31 {cents p 60 lbs ) 


63 li 

61 

60 VV 

61 Vs 

1 61 % 

91 Vs 

137%>'n. 91 Vg 

*‘ 121 % 

Buenos Aires ( 3 ) ; Barletta (80 kg p. hectol. — pesos 
paper per qtuntal) 

5 95 

5.S0 

5 75 

6 . 80 ' 

6.85 

i 5 75 

8.97 

10.66 

6B3 

10.65 

Karachi* Karachi white, 2 % barley, i % dirt 
(rupees per 656 lbs ) ’ . 

16-10-0 

17-2-0 17-10-0 

17-6-0 

17 - 2 - 0 ; i 17-8-6 23-12-0 

41-8-6: 19-16-2 

36-6-9 

Berhn : Home grown (Reichsmarks p. quintal) 

21.15 

21,90 

21,00 

21.50 

22.20 

21.07 

23 92 

22.66 

20 00 

25 33 

Hamburg, c. i f (Reichsmarks p. quintal) : 

No. 3 Manitoba 

i ' 

(4)10.62 ( 4)10 54 ( 4)10 62 ( 5)10 45 { 5 ) 10.71 (5)10 60 

14.45 

25 14 



21..30 

No. 2 Hardwinter 

8.58 

8.75 

8.83 

8.5S 

8.84 

1 8 58 

14.64 

21.67 

n. 13 00 

19.49 

Barusso (79 kg p. hectol ; . . . . 

8 . 11 , 

8 41 

8 24 

8 41 

S41 

[ S 26 ( 6 ) 14 49 

20.44 

11.21 

18.72 

Antwerp (Belgian francs p quintal) ; 

Home grown 


91 

92 

97 

96 

1 

' 07 

n. 1021/2 

160% 

95% 

154 V. 

No 2 Hard Winter, Gulf .... 


70 

72 

74 

72% 

' 73 

127 

188% 

112 % 

171 

Paris ; Home grown, 75-77 kg. (francs p quintal) 

16700 

166.75! 166 75 

16600 

167.00 

162.45 

171 55 

147.20 

175.00 

139.40 

Eondon. Home grown (shilbngs per 504 lbs.). . 

( 7 ) 20 /- 

(7)19/6 '(7)19/- 

25/6 

27/- 

, ./- 

|-ir/7 

30/4 

43/- 

27/1 

40/10 

Eondon and Eiverpool c i. f., shipping current 
month (shillings p. 480 lbs.) * 

South Russian (on sample) 

17/- ; 

17/4 >4 

mvz 

17/3 

17/10 % 

29/10 

n q. 

23/7 

n q 

No. 3 Manitoba 

19/- 

18/9 

19/1%; 19/7% 

20 / 41/2 

! 19/9 

30/7 

53/2 

1 25/4 

45/2 

No. 2 Hard Winter ( 3 ) . 

n. 18/6 

18/3 

18/1% 

18/11 

19/6 

19/- 

30/10 48/1 

1 26/4 

41/5 

White Paafic 

20/6 

19/6 1 19/- 

19/3 

19/3 

I 19/2 

80/10 ; 46/4 

26/7 

42/3 

Rosafe {63 % lbs.), afloat 

(8)17/6 : 

(8)16/6 

(8)16/0 

(8)18/- 

(S)18/- 

( 8 ) 18/- 

(9)30/11, 44/4 

23/5 

40/3 

Choice White Karachi 

n, q. 

n. q. 

n q 

n. q. ; 

n. q. 

n. q 

31/1 

i 47/10; 27/- 

42/2 

Australian 

10)19/6 

(10)19/- 

(10)19/- 

(10)19/6 (10)19/- '( 10 ) 10/6 

81/7 

' 47/9 

! 25/7 1 

43/6 

Milan ( 6 ) ; Home grown, soft (liras p. quintal) . . 

94.00 

96.00 

94.00 

9200 

88.60 

i 88.60 

124,60 

■ 123.001 109.10 

131.30 

Genoa c. i f (shillings p metric ton) . Ea Plata. . 

n.q ' 

n q. 

n.q. 

90/6 ' 

90/6 

! 90/6 

137/6 , 194/- 

110 /- 

184/6 

Rye. 






1 



1 


Budapest (a) Home grown (pengo p 100 kg.) . . 

916, 

8 so! 8.55 

9.02 

8 72| 8.61 

8 .S 8 I 16041 1069 

13.44 

Berlin : Home grown (Reichsmarks per quintal) . 

18.35 

18.00' 17.20 

17.10 

16.70 1 16.34 

17.27 

lasi 

17.23 

1704 

Hamburg c.i.f. ; Ea Plata, 74-75 hg. (R.M. p. 100 kg.) i 

n.q, ! 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n.q. 1 

n. q. 

n. 6.71 

n. q. 

17.61 n. 7 65 

14.57 

Minneapolis* No. 2 (cents per 56 lbs.) ... , i 

41 ' 

40 

37 

39 

39% 

1 39Vs‘ 53 

98 VJ 42 Vs 

80 V, 

Groningen (c) . Home grown (florins per quintal) . | 

4 . 57 ; 

4.62 

4.67 

4.62 

4.25 

I 4.34' 4.75 

8 . 10 '! 4 45 

633 

Barley. ' i 

j 










Braila : Home grown ( 62-63 kg p. hi., lei p. 100 kg.) j 

190 ! 

195 

186 

225 ' 

216 

1 214 

215 

(11)412 , 

232 ‘ 

304 

Winnipeg . No. 4 Western (cents p. 48 lbs.) . . 1 

28^2 

29% 

29 "/s 

30‘/.' 

SO Vs 

2flV. 

28% 

69'/; 

26 Y, 

61 V« 

Chicago : Feeding (cents per 48 lbs.) j 

40 i 

39 

45 

41 1 

44 

i iiy* 

60 

62 y,! 

43 V, 

57 V, 

Berlin Home grown fodder (Reichsmarks per quintal) 

15 25' 

15.60 

15 65 

15.90, 

16 70 

\ 16.47 

18.66 

18KI 

19J2 

17,40 

Antwerp : Danube (francs per quintal) 


72 

75 

73 

68 

1 70 

75% 

138%' 

73% 

107% 

Eondon .* English malting (shillings p, 448 pounds) . 

40/- 

7)40/- 

17)40/- 

(7)40/- ; 

n. q. 

7)n.40/- 

35/- 

44/- 1 

35/8 

39/- 

Eondon and Eiverpool, c. i. f , parcels (shillings per 
400 lbs.) * 

Danubian 3 % 

i : 

! 1 

1 13/3 j 

13/- 

13/6 

14/6 a. 15/6 

14/7 

14/6 

j 

27/Jl 

16/2 , 

m 

Russian (Azoff-Black sea) , . . 

i n, q. i 

12/9 

13/9 

14/6 1 

14/8 

m 

14/7 

n. q { 

14/3 ! 

im 

Canadian Western, Ho. 3 12 ) 

15/6 

16/- 

16/6 

16/9 ; 

16/- 

16/3 

16/7% 

n.32/3 ' 

15A1| 

27/- 

Californian malting (shillings p. 448 lbs.) . , , 

30/- ’ 

30/- 

30/r 

30/- 

80/- 

30/4 

28/4 

36/10 

27/8 

S2/a 

Groningen (c ) : Home grown winter (fl. p. quintal) j 

1 

5 .OOI 

6.00 

6.07 

5 . 10 : 

6.12 

5.25 

5.12 

8.26 

I 

4.97 

7M 


(3) Thursday pnces. — (&} Saturday pnc^ — {<;) Prices of preceding Tuesday. 

{i) All quotations are, unless otherwise stated, for spots (2) The monthly averages are based on Friday quotations, the annual 
avera^ on the monthly. — {3) Quoted formerly as Ho 2 Winter. — (4J Ho. i Manitoba. — {5} Ho. 2 Manitoba — <6) y 3 kg. p. hi. 
— (?) Hew harvest. — (8) 63 lbs. per bushel. — (9) 62 % lbs. per bushel. — (10) South Australian, — in) 64 3 j^. p. hi. — (22) In liea 
of Western Ho. 4. 




1 

Sept 

x8. 

1031 

Sept. 1 
ri) 

1931 

Sept. 

4y 

1931 

August 

.3, 

1931 

August 

21, 

1931 


Average (i) 

' 

PRODUCTS, MARKUS 1 

AND DESCRIPTION | 

August 

1931 

Sept. 

1930 

Sept. 

1929 

Commercial 

Season 

Oats 









1930-31 i 

1929-30 

Eraila Home grown (43-44 kg. p. hi ; lei p. 100 kg.) 

235 

235 

215 

215 

240 

231 

206 

346 

247 

256 

Winnipeg : No. 2 White (cents per 34 lbs ) . j 

27 7, 

27 74 

2778 

27 7* 

28% 

28% 

33 

6878 

30 

58 V, 

Chicago : No. 2 WTute (cents per 32 lbs.) . . 
Buenos Aires (a ) : Current quality (pesos paper per 

24^4 

237* 

24 74 

23% 

24% 

23 7* 

3878 

50 7i 

32 78 

447, 

quintal) ... 

480 

4.40 

4.35 

4 50 

410 

4,14 

3 89 

696 

3.58 

6h30 

Berlin ; Home grown (Reichsmarks per quintal) . 

13 60 

13 95 

13.65 

14.40 

15.16 

14.02 

16.61 

37.11 

16.17 

15.62 

Paris Home grown, black and other (francs per 







82.00 




quintal) 

85 75 

87.25 

83.50 

92.00 

88 76 

83.45 

100 45 

81.00 

81.15 

Uoudon ; Home grown white (shillings per 336 lbs.) 
Bondon aud Liverpool c 1 1, parcels (shillings 

16/- 

(2)15/6 

(2)15/6 

20/- 

20/- 

20/- 

16/6 

23/3 

18/4 

21/- 

p 320 lbs.) ; 











Danubian (39-40 lbs.) 

n. q. 

D q 

u.q. 

u. q. 

u q 

n.q 

13/S 

(3)21/4 

u. 12/1 

(3)n.l6/4 

Plate (f. a, q ) 

11/3 

11/3 

11/3 

12/3 

11/3 

11/- 

12/1 

20/11 

10/9 

16/1 

Ch<Hp.Ti Tawny - . . 

n. q 

12/3 

12/3 

12/3 

11/6 

11/6 

18/8 

21/6 

12/- 

17/3 

Milan (6) . spot (liras per quintal) ; 











Home grown 

69.00 

69.00 

69.00 

68.0^ 

66.00 

66.60 

79.85 

84.0(1 

73.96 

80.76 

Foreign imported 

Mattr 

63.00 

64 00 

6400 

64.00 

64.00 

64.00 

70 20 

88 00 

60.40 

1929-30 

74.30 

192&-29 

Braila: Danube (lei per quintal) 

188 

162 

180 

190 

216 

198 

316 

459 

309 

687 

Chicago : No 2 Mixed American (cents per 56 lbs ) 

16 K 

447* 

45 y. 

45 

44% 

49% 

94 

101 ’/e 

85 78 

94 7* 

Buenos Aires (a) , Yellow Plate (pesos paper per 










quintal) 

3.52 

340 

3.60 

3.67 

8.70 

3.67 

5.56 

8 23 

0.17 

8 36 

Antwerp, spot (Belgian francs per quintal) : 










Bessarabian 


66 

6S 

69 

68 

69 

98% 

n q 

n 97% 

n. q. 

Cmquantino . ... 


58 1 

59 %i 

60 

61 

62 

120 


131 Vi 

173 

YeUow Plate : 


52 %1 

55 

56 

55 

55 

% 

141 % 

109% 

165% 

lyondoa and Liverpool, parcels, c. 1. f. (shilling 
per 480 lbs ) ; 





1 






Danube .... .... . ' 

n q 

(4)13/3 

*)13/10% 

1 n q. 

n. q ^ 

16/9 

22/1 ! 

n. q. 

24/11 

u.q. 

Yellow Plate . . | 

12/1 ^2 

12/9 1 12/10% 

1 13/4% 

13/3 1 

13/4 

22/8 

I 34/7 

25/3 

88/3 

No. a White African 

n. q. 

18/- 

18/3 

18/3 

17/9 ' 

17/10 

22/3 

36/- 

26/- 

38/8 

Milan (6) : Home grown (liras per quintal) , . | 

Rice (cleaned). 

57.60 

59.00 

63.50 

[ 49 50 

49,50 

49.60 

68.30 

1 

82.60 

71.35 

1930 

97.90 

1929 

Milan (h) : Maratelli (lire per quintal) 

. 9500 

9500 

95.00 

95.00 

94.00 

96.10 

12S.36 

178.75 

152.15 

196.70 

Rangoon: No. 2 Burma (rupees per ?5o0 lbs) 
Saigon (Indochinese piastres (5) p quintal) : 

, 270 

2S0 

285 

295 

280 

- 237 

406 

512 

393 7* 

4627* 

No. I Round white (25 % brokens) 

7.41 7 66 

7.70 

8.11 

8.07 

1 8.46 

10.89 

13.71 

11.36 

11.58 

No. 2 Japan (40 % brokens) . , . . . 

6.92 

7.25 

7.29 

7.62 

7.50 

; 7.95 

10.44 

13.15 

10.89 

11.08 

Uondon (a ) : c. i. f. (shillings per 112 lt«} ; 







1 




%>anish Belloch, No. 3 oiled 

10/6 

9/10% 

10/4% 

10/7% 

10/7% 

10/8 

f 13/8 

! 17/1 

14A 

! 17A1 

Italian good, No. 6 oUed. .... .... 

n. q. 

n,q. 

n, q. 

a. q. 

u. q 

n. q. 

n q 

: 18/4 

14/11 

18/0 

American Blue Rose 

16/0 

17/1% 

17/6 

17/6 

17/6 

17/7 

j 20/6 

, 23/6 

21/9 

! 21A0 

Burma, No. 2 

Saigon, No. i 

mVi' 8/4% 

8/iy,. 

8/10% 

8/1% 

8/9 


i 34/1 

lOAi 

13/2 

8/- 

8/3 

8/3 

8/7 % 

8/6 

8/10 

, 11/3 

: 14/n 

11/0 

, 13/3 

Siam, Garden, No. i 

9h 

9/- 

9/4% 

9/1 % 

9/6 

9/8 

1 14/5 

( n q. 

14/- 

1 15A 

Tokio: Various qualities (yens per koku) . . . ; 

19.60 19.60 

20.10 

20.00 

20.00 

20.84 

28.72 

29 07 

26.67 

29.06 

UlNSEED, 

Buenos Aires (a) : Current quality (pesos paper 





j 



: 



per quintal) 

10.80: 10.35 

10.50 

1 11.35 

11.25 

11.31 

15.82 

! 23.41 

17 19 

18.20 

Antwerp : Plate (Belgian francs p. qumtal) , . . i 


131 

140 

j 143 

146 

146 

257 

377 

284% 

31874 

Hun, c i, f. : Plate (p. sterling p, 1. ton) . . . . 1 

7-6-3 

7-15-0 

7-12-6 

8-0-0 

1 

8-2-6 

8-2-6 

14'0-4 

23-0-0 

15-0-6 

18-6-0 

I<ondon, c. i, f. ; Bombay bold (p.stper long ton), j 

10-(H) 

10-0-0 

9-10-0 

10-6-0 

10-10-0 

141V* 

* 

10-1&-8 

16-18-1 

24-0-0 

17-14-4 

20-16-1 

Duluth: No. i. Northern (cents p. 56 lbs.) . . . 1 

132% 


134 

1407* 

' 141 

189 Vi 

1 

327% 

236 

278 7* 


(a) 'nnixsday prices, — {b) Satorday prices, 

S avera^ are ^sed on Frii^y quotations, the annual averages on the monthly. — (a) New harvest. — (a) Weight 

^indicated. — (4.) Dan,, Galatz-Foicauan ; shipping October-Novcmber. — (5) Aetna! fate of change : x piastxe » 38 ?C, 
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PRODUCTS, arARKDTS 
AND DESCRIPTION 


Sept. ' 
iS, ' 

1931 1 


Sept Sept. I August ^ August! 

II, 4, 38, 21, ; 

1931 ' 1931 


Average ( 1 ) 


1931 


1931 


August [ Sept I Sept. 

! 1931 I 1930 I 1929 


I 


Commercial 

Season 


Cottonseed 

Alexandria : Sakellandis (piastres per ardeb) . 
Hull: Sakellandis (p. sterl. per long ton) . . 


Cotton. 


1(2)45 7 
! 4-16-3 


(2)44.5,(2)45.0.(2) 47 3 42.2 || 42 3 59 4 1 102 T 

4-1&-9 5-2-6, 5-2-6 4-16-31 4-15-7 5-15-7 1 10-17-6 


New Orleans : Middling (cents per lb.) . . 

New York : Middling (cents per lb.) 

Bombay : M. g. Broach f. g (rupees per 784 lbs 
Alexandria {a) (talans per kantar) * 

Sakellandis f. g f. . 

Ashtnouiu (Upper Egypt) f. g. f 

Bremen : IVEddling (U S. cents per lb.) . . . 

M. g. Broach fully good (pence per lb.) . 

I.e Havre : Middlmg, Gulf (francs per 50 kilogr.) 
Eiverpool (pence per lb.) : 

Middlmg fair . . 

Middling . . 

Sao Paulo, good fair . 

M. g Broach, fully good 
Sakellandis, fully good fair 


Butter 

Copenhagen {a) (Hr. p. 100 kg.) 

Maastncht, auction ( 6 )* Dutch (florins p. kg). 
Hamburg, auction (6) : Schleswig-Holstem butter, 
with quality mark (R. M. per 50 kg.) .... 
Kempten ( 6 ) . Allgau butter (Pfennige p. half kg.) 
Eondon (c) (shillings p. cwt.) . 

British blended 

Damsh 

Insh creamery, salted 

Dutch ... 

Argentine 

Si^rian . . 

Australian, salted 

New 2ealand, salted 


6 08' 
6 40' 
147 

10 72 ' 
810! 
7.621 


I 374: 

' 3.891 

m 3.09 1 
i 6001 


212 I 
1.32 


Milan (lire per qumtal) : 1 

Parmigiano-Re^ano, ist quality of last year's 

production 

Green Gorgonzola, mature, choice I 

Rome : Roman peconno choice (lire p. quintal) . . i 
A lk ma a r * Edam 40 + v 40 % butterfat, with the 1 
country's cheesemark, factory cheese, small: 


105 


n.q. 

114/- 

117/- 


620 


6.44' 

6 42' 

6.85 

6.44 1 

6 99, 

10 61 

6 76' 

6.70 

7.15 

665 

j 7.19 

10 99 

148 ' 

i48 , 

154 : 

137 

147%, 

208 

10321 

9.92' 

10 87 

9.62 

10 84 

21 Vs 

7.95 

7.76 

8.20 

7.20: 

1 7.861 

13 Va 

7.681 

7.77 

816' 

7.88 

8.34 

12.55 

1. 3.35 

a. 3.40 n 

3 50 n 

. 3.35 

!n 3.59, r 

i. 4 71 

229 1 

228 ' 

1 

225 

218 

235 i 

364 

i. 4.90; 

n. 4.91 n 

1 

. 5.03 n 

.. 4.90' 

i ‘ 1 

a. 6.10 n. 7 56 

3.70 

3.71' 

383 

3.70 

3 90 

6.23 

S.90 

3.911 

4 03 

390 

4.10 

6.24 

i 2.96, 

a. 2.96 D 

1 3.14, n 

i. 3 00 

n. 3.19 n. 4.22, 

5 . 6 O 1 

1 

1 

6.60 

5.961 

5 70 

i 

j 5.99, 

1 

1 

10 so; 

i 

212 ! 

200 i 

1 

200 i 

218 

i 

j 

, 201 

246 

137 

1.29' 

1.38 

137 

j I'SS , 

1.68 

133.12 

128.00 

133.81 ; 

139 15 

132.50* 

146 85 

105 

105 

111 ‘ 

115 

no 1 

127 

140/- 

140/- 

140/-, 

140/- 

140/-, 

154/- 

128/- 

' 130/- 

136/-I 

128/- 

126/61 

153/6 

120/- 

1 121/- 

m/~‘ 

121/- 

119/6; 

135/6 

123/- 

124/- 

128/- 

120/- 

122/-1 

145/7 

117/- 

IIS/-1 

118/- 

116/- 

mh 


mq. 

n. q. ' 

n.q. . 

n. q. 

m q 1 

130/9 

115/- 

i 116/-' 

117/-' 

117/- 

114/9 

131/6 

117/- 

i US'- 

122/- 1 

121/- 

119/3 

133/- 



1930 


326 

2.28 


167 


174/- 


1 245 j 

303 

!1 1.70: 

11 

, 2.09 

1 

ii 14067 

178.03 

!' 128 

159 


168/8 I 
153/6 1 
134/10. 
151/11! 
135A0: 
. 133/10' 
135/9 1 
137/8 1 


19G/- 

186/6 

179/4 

182/4 

174/1 

167/2 

176/- 

178/9 


1 1,226 

1,226 

.1,225 

; 1,225 

1,225 

i 1,100 

i 1,128 

1,160 

1,074 

1 610 

, 610 

610 

610 

592 

I 642 

' 771 

'j 671 

829 

'1,075 

,1.075 

.1,075 

1,075 i 

' 1 

1,084 

1,160 

1,600 

1! E207 

ti ' 

1,646 


florins, p. 50 kg.) 

35.00, 

34.00' 

36.00 

37.00 

37.00 

i 3776 

40.37 

Gouda ( 3 ) : Gouda 45 + (whole milk cheese, with 



1 

i 


[ j 


the country's cheesemark, home made ; florins, 

P. 50 kg.) 

40,50 

40.50 

40.50 

40 50! 

41.00 

40.121 

46.00 

Kempten (b) ; (Pfennige per half kg.) , 




1 


i 


Softcheese, green (20 % butterfat) 

Emmenthal from the Allghu (whole milk cheese) 

28% 

28% 

28% 

28%! 

1 

28% 

28%l 

1 

33 

ist quahty . . . . . 

- 98 H! 

98 yo 

100%' 

100%; 

100% 

100% (5)94 

Eondon (c) (shillings per cwt.) : 





i 

96/- 

English Cheddar 

94/- 

94/- ' 

96/- 1 

96/- i 

06/- 

96/0 1 

Canadian ... 

63/- . 

64/- 

65/- ' 

65/6 1 

65/- 

66/1 1 

81/8 

New Zealand 

64/6 ■ 

64/6 1 

66/6 , 

65/- 1 

65/- 

m\ 

78/1 

laverpool (c) 1 EngE Cheshire, ungraded (sh. p. cwt.) 

i 72/4 1 

1 

72/4 

72/4 i 

1 

72/4 1 

77/- 

i 

75/10 

80/6 


40^31 


40.S3j 

45.56; 
27 
1 ( 5 ) 97 


47.10 

52.45 

So 

( 5 ) 107 


106/- 
07/10' 1 
86/10 


103/4 121/9 

03A1, 107/8 

82/2 j 96/5 

96/5 1 Ul/0 


(< 2 ) Thursday prices. — (b) Wednesday prices. — (c) Average prices for weeks ending on preceding Wednesday. 

(i) The monthly averages are based on IWday quotations, the annual averages on the monthly. — (a) November delivery. — 
(3) Indicated formerly as : Bod<^rraven. — (4) Produce of 1930 — ( 5 I Average prices for all qualities. 
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THE PRICES OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS 
IN AUGUST, 1931 


In the folloTv-ing pages the indes-immbers of prices of agricultxiral products and 
other price indices of interest to the farmer are gh^en as published in the different comitries. 
The indices collected together have been obtained according to different methods and 
criteria in the various countries. A detailed account of the items included in 
each series and the system of construction of the index-numbers may be found in the 
volume published especially for this purpose by the Institute, entitled « Index-numbers 
of prices of agricultural products and other price indices of interest to the fanner » 
We refer the reader to this volume for an exact interpretation of the significance of 
the different series of data. 

Owing to the substantial divergence which often exists m the value and signif- 
icance of the indices available, much care is admsable m their utilization from an mter- 
national point of view. For this reason it has been considered opportune to reproduce 
all the data in their original form only, without attempting to formally unite them. 
The latter process, by a comparison of often heterogeneous data, might easily lead to 
the drawhig of erroneous relations and conclusions. 

But in addition to the original data, and subject to the above comments, a summary 
table is given below. 


Percentage variations m the index -numbers for Aujjust, 1931 


compared with those for July, 1931 comjiared with those for August, 1930 


Countries 


Index-numbers j 
of prices * 

of agricultural | 

General 
index-numbers 
of prices 

Index-numbers 
of prices 

' of agricultural 

General 
index -numbers 



products 

products 

of prices 

Germany . . , 



19 ; 

— 1.3 

1 — 11.3 

— 11.6 

Eaglaud and Wales 



0 

— 1.4 

1 - 10.4 

- 14,2 

Argentine . 


— 

1.1 

— 

1 — 30.3 


Canada ...... 



1,3 1 

— 13 

j — 28 0 

— 15 7 

Estonia 

t a) 


1 

5.1 

— 


1 “ 

United States , . . 



— ’ '30.6 


■ / f?) 


2 1 

- 03 

— 25 2 

- 10,4 

Finland 



1.4 1 

~ 1.2 

— 15.7 

— 0.0 

Hungary 



4.0 

— 32 

-f 2.6 

~ 1.1 

Italy .... 


— 

2.0 

— 1.8 

— 20.1 

— 17.7 

New Zealand .... 


+ 

0.4 1 


— 23.6 


Netherlands .... 



2.9 1 


! — 19.3 


Poland 


1 — 

08 1 

— ‘'*1.6 

1 — 14.5 

j — “ks 

Yugoslavia ..... 


j — 

f a) -f 

41 f 

1.2 ) 

— 1.1 

\ c) — 19.4 
} d) — 21.8 

{ — 16.1 


0) Bureau of Agricultural Economics — b) ** Bureau of Babor Products of the soil. — d) iVnimal 

products. 
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INDEX-NUMBERS OF PRICES OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS 
AND OF COMMODITIES BOUGHT BY THE FARMER • 


1 

COTJNTRIES 

August , 

July 

June 

May 

April 

i 

iVIarcu [ 

August 1 

August 

Year 

Classification j 

1931 

193^ 

1931 

1931 

1931 

1931 

1930 

1929 

1930 ( 1 ) 

1929 

Germany i 

1 

! 

1 

' 

1 

i 




1 


(Statistisches Reichsamt) ' 

1913 = 100 

1 

i 

: 


, 


j 

1 


i 


Foodstuffs of vegetable origin . . . 

114.6 ' 

126.1 i 

129 8 

i 

131.8 : 

129.7 

121.0 

1240 ’ 

129.6 

115.3 1 

126.S 

Uvestock 

S90 , 

817 

815 , 

839 

83 3 

86.7 , 

1118 

134 3 

1124 

126 6 

Ivivestock products. 

107.9 1 

105.6 , 

103 3 

102 5 ' 

1057 

113 0 : 

121.0 

139.8 

121.7 1 

1421 

Feeding stuffs ... 

98 3 ' 

104 7 

114 6 

120 0 1 

113.9 

102.7 

100 4 

1231 

93 2 

125 9 

Total agnculiufal products 

103.4 

105.4 

107 3 : 

109,2 

108.3 

100.7 

116 6 

132 6 

113.1 ! 

i 

130 2 

Fertilizers . . . ... 1 

72 8 ■ 

713 ' 

77 9 . 

77.2 

SO.l ! 

82.7 ’ 

791 

S1.5 

824 

84.5 

Agricultural dead stock 1 

129.0 i 

129.9 , 

1 

130.0 1 

1 

130.6 ! 

131.2 

132.4 

139.4 

141.3 

139 4 

141.3 

General index-number 1 

1 

110.2 

1 

111.7 

112.3 

113.3 ' 

113.7 

113 9 

124.7 ’ 

13S.1 

124 6 ' 

137.2 

England and Wales ' 

(Ministry of Agriculture) 

Average of corresponduig tuonths 
1911-13 = 100 


' 


1 


I 

1 





Agrtculiurad products 

121 

121 

123 

122 

123 

123 

135 

152 

134 

144 

Feeding stuffs 

77 

81 

82 

87 

88 

85 

99 

143 

96 

139 

Fertilizers ... . . .... 

95 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

99 

98 

101 

JOO 

General index-number (a). .... 

Argentina 

93.1 

94.4 

97.2 

1 

96.7 

99.3 

100.6 

108.5 

134 0 

1141 

185.3 

{Banco de la Naci 6 n argentina) 

1936 =» 100 . 

j 

1 



i 

1 



t 



Cereals and Unseed . . 1 

53.7 

55.1 1 

64.5 ' 

54 3 

5L2 , 

53.2 

1 87.2 

1 104 9 

82.3 

100.4 

Meat 

96.4 1 

92.6 ' 

938 , 

89.8 

93.7 1 

94.2 ! 

! 118.0 

1 116.6 

i 110.9 

113.6 

Hides and skins . . . 

69.8 i 

63.1 

64.1 

68.1 

70.6 

70,1 1 

1 67.8 

1 92 2 

, 71.6 

95.0 

Wool 

55.8 

52 4 

64.8 1 

i 67.6 

1 57.7 

64.5 1 

1 68.1 

1 105 8 

1 67.4 

I 103 5 

Dairy products 

84.8 i 

84.0 

74.6 1 

73.4 

73.6 1 

74.3 

1 79.7 

106.1 

82.4 

105.9 

Forest products 

91.6 i 

107.1 

108,7 1 

! 108.7 

! 108.7 1 

: 108.7 I 

1 106.9 

! 111.8 

i 107.9 

1 111.5 

Total agricultural products 

62.2 , 

62.9 

62.8 1 

62.5 

61.4 

63.2 

89.3 

1 100.0 

85.6 

1 102,6 

Canada 

(Internal Trade Branch i 

of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 
1926 = 100 . 

1 

1 






i 

i 


i 

Field products (gram, etc.) ....... 

' 43 0 

1 44.8 

47.3 

48.2 

47.8 

44.1 

i 67.8 

106.7 

70.0 

93,S- 

Animals and animal products . . . 

1 74.3 

1 73 2 ' 

1 781 

' 769 

818 

84.7 

Old 

110.3 

' 102.9 ; 

112.5 

Total Canadian farm products 

54.7 

1 66.4 

1 66 9 

! 

' 68.9 

60.2 

59,3 

! 76.6 

108 0 

82.3 

100.8 

( 

Fertilizers 

868 

1 86.9 

j 86.9 

86.9 

i 865 

86.5 

91.5 

963 

88.2 

! 92,6 

General index-number « 

Estonia 

70.9 

i 

71.7 

722 

1 

730 

74.4 

76a 

. 84.1 

1 

‘ 98.1 

J 86.8 

1 

! 

j 95.6 

j 

{Central Bureau of Statistics) 



t 



i 

t 




1922 100 ' 







j 



1 

Commodities imported 


92 

93 

91 

: 90 

i SI 1 

1 76 

953 

79 

i 95 

Ccanmodities exerted . . 


62 

64 

( 62 

1 63 

, ^ 1 

84 

109-8 

S3 

, JIB i,. 

Agricultural products imported and exported 


71 

73 

i ” 

1 

i 72 1 

■ 1 

: V 8 

1' 

104.6 

70 

168 

* Foraa explanation of the method of calculation of the inder-numbers, reference should be 

made to the Institute’s pabHcatioJo 

** Index-numbers of Prices of Agricultural Products and other Price-indices of interest to the Farmer" (Rome, 
(l) Some data are provisional, — \ct) Calculated by the “Statist", reduced to base-year 1913 »=* 100 . 

1930 ^* 
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COtTNTRTES 

August 

July 

June 

May 

Apnl 

March 

August 

August 

Year 

AND 

Classification 

1931 

1931 

1931 

1931 

1931 

1931 

1930 

1929 

1930 

1929 

United States 

(Bureau of Agricultural EJconomics) 

1 





1 

1 





Average 1909 -ro to 1913-14 = 100 . 











Cereals 

54 

57 

67 

74 

74 

74 

101 

129 

100 

121 

Fruits and vegetables 

97 

110 

114 

119 

120 

109 

149 

160 

158 

136 

Meat animals 

92 

92 

91 

99 

106 

106 

119 

165 

134 

156 

Dairy products 

87 

85 

86 

91 

99 

1 

117 

137 

123 

140 

Poultry and poultry products 

93 

S3 

81 

77 

90 

92 1 

107 

161 

126 

159 

Cotton and cottonseed 

63 

71 

65 

74 

78 

80 i 

94 

146 

102 

145 

Total a^ncultural products 

75 

79 

80 

86 

91 

91 1 

108 

143 

117 

138 

ComntodiUes purchased hy farmers (i) . 

127 

129 

130 

131 

134 

136 

149 

165 

146 

155 

Agricultural ■wages (i) 



123 



127 

( 2 ) 160 

(2)173 

152 

170 

United States 
(Bureau of Uabor) 

1926 = 100 . 






1 





Grains 

44.8 

49.0 

66.0 

69.6 

59.5 

59.3 

80.4 

99 3 

68.3 

97.4 

Livestock and poultry 

660 

63.0 

61.9 

64.1 

70.8 

70 7 

846 

112.8 

89.2 

106.1 

Other farm products 

67.3 

71.3 

703 

71.6 

73.4 

742 

86.7 

106.8 

91.1 

106.6 

Total farm products 

635 

64.9 

65.4 

67.1 

70.1 

70.6 

84 9 

107.1 

88.3 

104 9 

Agricultural implements 

94.5 

94.5 

94.6 

94.7 

94.7 

94.7 

94.9 

98.8 

951 

97.9 

Fertilizer materials 

74.4 

78.7 

79.8 

80.6 

80.6 

808 

83.3 

90.B 

86 6 

92.1 

Mixed fertilizers . , 

78.7 

80.2 

82.4 

82.8 

83.5 

88.3 j 

92 7 

98.2 

93.6 

97.2 

Cattk feed 

50.8 

65.8 

61.1 

67.9 

81.2 

82.1 

104.8 

124.7 

99,7 

121.6 

Non-agncultural commodities* ..... 

72.1 

71.5 

71.4 

72,6 

74.3 

75.7 

83.8 

94.3 

85.9 

04,4 

General index-number 

70.2 

70,0 

70.0 

71.3 

78.3 

74.5 

84.0 

97.7 

86.3 

96.6 

Finland 

(Central Bureau of Statistics) 




1 







1926 >» 100 . 











Cereals 

! 76 

79 

78 ' 

79 

76 ^ 

74 

74 

99 

76 

98 

potatoes 

i 84 

101 

, 73 

68 

69 

73 

68 

136 1 

76 

148 

Fodder 

1 60 

65 

1 65 

67 

71 

I 70 

63 

05 i 

62 

69 

Meat 

1 64 

66 

, 66 : 

1 67 

1 66 

1 73 

92 

106 

88 

103 

Dairy products 

! 72 

70 

70 

i 

i 78 

! 74 

88 

101 

84 

103 

Total agricultural products, 

1 70 

1 71 

■ 70 

71 

: 78 

75 

83 

97 

82 

100 

General index-number 

Hungaht 

81 

! 82 

1 83 

j 

84 

j 85 

86 

89 

97 

90 

98 

(Central Bureau of Statistics) 

1913 «= 100 . 

1 

! 


1 








Agricultural and livestock products , . , 

83 

87 

82 

1 85 

84 

84 

81 

106 

— 

*" 

General index-rvumber 

92 

1 

j 95 

91 

93 

93 

94 

93 

114 

j 

! - 

Italy 

(Conai^io Proviaciale deli'Econoiiua 
Corporativa di Milano) 

1913 * 100 . 

1 

! 

1 

1 


1 







Nattonal agricuHwral products 

330.21 

337.06 

348.32 

857.20 

856.38 

345.00 

418.48 

489.34 

413.39 

508.76 

Generai index-number 

831.42 

337.43 

839.38 

847.16 

353,10 

366.18 

402.68 

474.06 

411.04 

480.69 

New Zealand 
(Census and Statistics Office) 

Average 1909-13 iqo. 











Dairv produce 

103,7 

96.7 

88.8 

1 98.6 

89.4 

104.8 

123.9 

143.6 

120.7 

146,7 

Meat 

127.9 

126.0 

126.7 

1 126.6 

128.1 

125.4 

154.3 

172.5 

164,7 

17S.9 

Wool . . . 

68.9 

I 73.2 

74.2 

1 76.7 

76.6 

608 

102.4 

166.6 

100.7 

170.9 

Hides, skins, and tallow ........ 1 

82.1 

8S.4 1 

89J2 

95.1 

84.0 

78.4 

168.4 

200.4 

146,4 

188.6 

Miscellaneous 

93.9 

122 a 1 

129.2 

130.7 

134 a 

144.0 

112.0 

143.8 

134.0 

146.7 

Total agricuUural products ....... | 

100.6 

100.1 1 

99.3 

1 96.2 

90.0 

96a 

181.6 

168.2 

126.7 

leu 

1 ) 19 x 0-14 - xoo. ~ (a) July. 
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COUNTRIES 

AND 

Classification 

1 

August j 

1931 

July 

1931 ' 

June I 

1931 ' 

May ; 

1931 

1 

Apnl 

1931 

March 

1931 

August 

1930 

August 

1930 (ij 1929 

Norway 



1 



i 



1 

(Kgl. Selskap for Norges Vel) 


1 


1 


' 


j 


Average 1909-14 = 100 . 

1 









Cereals .... 

112 i 

111 1 

108 ; 

107 

105 

104 1 

125 

169 1(2) 114 ( 2 ) 155 

Potatoes . . . 

170 i 

257 1 

165 . 

157 

167 I 

181 1 

117 

138 1 ( 2 ) 152 ( 2 ) 120 

Pork ... 

91 1 

83 

76 

73 

74 1 

81 1 

95 

144 1 ( 2 ) 

98 (2)141 

Other meat ... 

158 ' 

160 

163 

166 

162 

172 

220 

205 1(2) 198 ( 2 ) 199 

Eggs .... . . 

87 : 

81 

77 

83 

85 

124 1 

118 

126 1 ( 2 ) 121 1(2) 135 

Dairy products . . .... 

126 ' 

126 

126 

124 

138 

136 

167 

161 1(2) 150 1 ( 2 ) 101 

Concentmted feeding stuffs 

102 

103 

105 

108 

111 

108 1 

122 

158 (2)117 (2)148 

Maize ....... , . 

79 1 

81 

87 

85 

85 

S3 1 

114 

162 1 ( 2 ) 103 1 ( 2 ) 148 

Fertilizers 

85 I 

1 

96 

96 

96 

96 

96 

102 

104 (2)101 i(2)l03 

i i 

Netherlands 








i 


(Directie van den IVandbouw) 








1 


Average 1924-25 to 1928-39 = 100 . 








i 

1 

Products of the soil . 

61 

67 

71 

83 

78 

71 

76 

79 ( 3 ) 

67 !( 3 ) 68 

Animfll products 

68 

70 

71 

72 

74 

74 

86 

100 1(3) 

77 ( 3 ) 95 

Total agricultural products . . 

67 

69 

71 

74 

75 

73 

88 

95 ( 3 ) 

75 ( 3 ) 88 

AgricuUural ccagcs^ 

95 

95 

95 

95 

95 

100 

100 

100 ( 3 ) 

99 ( 3 ) 100 

General mdex-number ( 4 ) 

... 

65.6 

67.7 

69.0 

69.0 

69.7 

77.1 

96 1 

79 2 96.1 

Poland 








j 


(Central Burrau of Statistics) 










1927 «* 100 . 








1 

i 

Products of the soil 

47.7 

48.2 

1 62.8 

68.3 

64.7 

50.8 ! 

66.4 

69.1 ! 

62.1 73.1 

Products of agricultural industry 

62.1 

64.1 

72.9 

77.2 

i 76.4 

1 63.4 

70.2 

.80.7 ; 

69.9 80.9 

Total products of plant origin 

54.8 

66.0 

68.1 

73.i 

1 70.8 

! 57.1 

63.2 

74.7 

60.5 769 

Animals 

66.2 

67.0 

60.6 

56.2 

; 65.9 

58.0 

79.9 

103.6 

82.4 98.4 

Dairy products . . 

61.2 

69,2 

67.6 

65.1 

61.6 

74.0 

72.4 

95.8 

81.5 102.9 

Total products of ammal origin . . 

64.2 

63.6 

59,3 

60.1 

1 58.5 

64.8 

76.5 

99.8 

81.9 100.2 

Total agncuUural products 

5S.S 

58.8 

63,8 

66.8 

' 64.5 

59.8 

68.2 

84.3 

68.5 85.7 

Fertilizers. 

118.6 1 

, 118.6 

, 118.5 

124.7 

124.7 

124.7 

1 126.2 

180.6 

127.8 1266 

Industrial products 

78.4 I 

i 80.2 

' 80.8 

81.3 

82.1 

83.4 

i 93.2 

108.2 

94,0 103.3 

General index-number 

69.3 i 

1 

70.4 

! 73.2 

74.8 

74.1 

72.5 

‘ 81.8 

95.1 

82.8 967 

Yugoslavia 

1 









(National Bank 





i 





of the Kingdom of Yugoslavia) 

[ 




] 





1926 ■= 100 . 










Products of the soil 

75.7 

78.9 

77.8 

80.6 

77.6 

1 73.3 

93.9 

106.8 

89.S iiae 

Animal products . 

75.6 

74.7 

71.7 

73.2 

75.4 

j 77.4 

96.T 

I 118.7 

96.3 107.2 

Industrial products 

70.8 

1 71.3 

71.7 

78.0 

73.9 

72.6 

79.7 

91.2 

81.8 92,6 

General index-number ......... 

73.6 

j 74 4 

73.8 

76.4 

75.5 

74.8 

87.7 

1 9S.6 

i 

86.6 100.6 

(I) Some data are provisional. — ( 2 ) Agricultural year April i-Maich 31. 

— ( 3 ) Agricultuxa! year 

fuly r-june 

30. — (4) Cal- 

culatcd by the Central Statistical Bureau of the Netherlands, reduwi to the base “ 100, 
















RATES OF FREIGHT 

(Rates for full cargoes) 


Average 


VOYAGRS 


Sent 

18 , 

1931 

Sept. 

II, 

1931 

Sept. August August 
4 , 28 21 , 

1931 1931 1931 

1 

'August 1 Sept. Sept 

! 1931 1930 1 19=9 

! I 1 

Commercial 

Season 

Shipmunts of Wheat aot Maize. 

Danube to Antwerp/Hamburg . i (shiH per 

' 16/~ 

16/- 

15/3 14/9 ' 14/9 

, 1 

1 

1 i 

14 / 11 / 2 ! 15/- 18/6 

1930-31 

IS/U 

1929-30 

15/S 

Black Sea to Antwerp/Hamburg . . . i 2240 lbs.) 

10/9 

11 /- 

llllYo 111- ' 10/9 

10/5 : 11/9 n. q. 

10/10 

n. q 

St. John to Liverpool (i) . ... 


n.q 

u. q 

n q n q n q 

n q u q n q. 

1/6 

I/O 

Montreal to United Kingdom . . . | 

(shill, per 
480 lbs.) 

' VlOVz 

1 / 71/2 

1/6 1 / 71 / 2 , 1/6 

2/142 2/1 Vs' 2 / 11/2 

1/7 1/11 2/- 

1/10 

1/10 

Gulf to United Kingdom , 

m. 2 /- 

n. 2 /- 

1 2/3 , 2/7)2 3/~ 

1/6 1/6 1/6 

2/3 

2/6 

New York to lyiverpool (r) . . . . 

1 1/6 

1/6 

1 /b 1/6 1/6 

1 1/0 

1/6 

Northern Range to U.K and Continent 


' 1 / 71/2 

1 / 71/2 

inv2' 1 / 71 / 2 ' 1 / 71/2 

' 1/7 V/ n q. ' n.q. 

1 1/9 

1/9 

North Pacific to Umted Kingdom, {shill, per 2240 lbs). 

n. q. 

n q. 1 

n q. n 21/- m 21/- [ 

n. 21/- 22/11 28/- 

22/3 

22/7 

Vancouver to Yokohama (i) (dollars p. sh. ton) . 

200 

2.60 

2.60 2.60; 2.60 

2.67 3.00 3.00 

2 72 

2.78 

Da Plata Down River ( 2 ) to U. K./Con- 
tinent 


16/-, 

16/3 

16/3 ' I 6/3 j 16/6 

1 1 ! 

, 18/9 1 I 5 / 41 V 15/6 i 

16/4 

12/8 

Da Plata Up River { 3 ) to U. K /Cont 
tment 

(shill per 
2240 lbs) 

1 17/6 

17/9 ' 

IS/- 1 18/- ‘ 18/- 

' 1 ‘ 

! 18/3 1 16/ir 17/1 

18/- 

14/4 

Karachi to U KL/ Continent ( 4 ). 


' n.q. 

n.q. 

U.18/- 18/8 1 18/8 1 

; 18/8 19/S n. q. 

19/3 

d.15/4 

Western Austraha to U.K./Continent . 


n.23/9 

23/0 

1 n. q. ju 26/- n 26/- ] 

,n.26/- 33 / 41 /^ 11 . 30/9 

1 

29/8 

25/7 

Shipments of Rice. 

Saigon to Europe 

(shill, per 

I n.q. 

n. q. 

1 ' ! ^ 

, n q. n q. i n. q. 

! 

' 1 

1 1 

1 n. q. 'n.22/6 n. 25/6 

1930 1 

n. 18/11 

1929 

u, 26/1 

Burma to U,K,/ Continent 

2240 lbs.) 

: n.q. 

1 I 

n.q. 

1 

^ n.q. 1 n.q. j n. q 

j 2* q* 1 n-q. ' n-q- 

li 1 

n. 17/8 

I i 

n. q. 


(i) Rates for parcels by liners — (3) “Down River”, includes the ports Buenos Aires and lU Plata. - (3) “ Up River”, includes 
the ports on the Parand River as far as San Dorenzo. Cargoes from ports beyond Sau Dorenzo (Colastine, S^ta-Fe and Parand) are 
subject to an extra rate of freight. — (4) The original data being quoted m “scale terms ”, 10 % is added to amve at freights per 
2,240 lbs. 


LATEST INFORMATION 

France : The International Viticultural Commission has estimated total French and Algerian 
wine production at betw^een 1,540 and 1,580 million Imperial gallons (1,850 and 1,900 million 
American gallons). 


prof. AhESSANDRo Bmzi, Segreiario Genemle dcU’Isiituk\ Direitore responsabile. 



MONTHLY CROP REPORT 
AND AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS 


The •following notes refer to cfop conditions quoted the crop reports and in the tables. — Crop 
condition according to the system of the country: Germany^ Austria, Hungary, Luxemburg aftd Czecho- 
slovakia : I = excellent, 2 = good, 3 = average, 4 = bad, 5 = very bad ; France : 100 = excellent, 70 = 
good, 60 = fairly good, 50 = average, 30 — had ; Lithuania, Poland, Sweden and Switzerland : 5 = excellent, 
4 = good, 3 = average, 2 — had, i = very had , Netherlands : 90 = excellent, 70 — good, 60 == fairly 
good, 50 = below average ; U. S. S. R. : s — good, 4 = above the average, 3 = average, 2 = below average, 
I = bad ; United States . 100 = crop condition which promises a normal yield. — For other countries the 
system of the Institute is employed • 100 = ciop condition which promises a yield equal to the average of 
the I'Tst ten years 


WORLD SUPPLIES AND REQUIREMENTS OF WHEAT 


The grain season just begun follows a series of 3’ears characterised by a continued 
excess of production over consumption, which has brought about a progressive 
increase in the residual stocks at the end of each season. Production for the 
3^ear is definitely below that of previous years and is insufficient to cover the requi- 
rements for consiunption The object of the present stud}^ is to estimate how much 
the present production falls below probable consumption in the year 1931-32, to 
forecast, therefore, what quantity will need to be drawm from existing stocks and con- 
sequently to calculate the jD^obable level of stocks to be carried over to the season 
1932-33. Although the value of the various elements used in the calculation has been 
carefully considered it is evident that the conclusions arrived at have only the value of 
approximate estimates because at the present period, the data of production are pro- 
sisional and incomplete, the information available not furnishing all the factors necessary^ 
to form a final judgement and since the estimation of probble requirement is also rend- 
ered more uncertain than usual by the abnormality of the general economic and financial 
situation. 

It may, moreover, be remarked that this review of the supplies and requirements of 
wdieat is this year made more than a month earlier than in pre\dous years and that 
consequently the information available is more than ordmaril^^ uncertain and incomplete. 

I. — Exportable quantities. 

XortJi America : The total supplies of Canada and the United States for home con 
sumption and export during the present season are represented by the amoimt of pro- 
duction, estimated at 693 million centals (1,155 tmllion bushels) plus stocks in existence 
on August I, 1931, calculated at about 245 million centals (408 rmllion bushels), in addi- 
tion to about 40 million centals or 65 million bushels, considered as the minimum 
cariy'-over that is, a total quantity of 938 million centals (1,563 million bushels). 

Home consumption in the two countries has in recent years normally absorbed 
about 450 million centals (750 million bushels) ; in the year however, following 

the deficient production of maize and low wheat prices compared with those of maize, 
there was an expansion of wheat consumption which reached 510 mil l ion centals 


Ingl, 10 St 
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(850 million bushels). This year the maize crop, although below the average ismucli, 
more abundant than that of last year , the barley and oat crops, on the contrary, are 
YQTy poor. Home consumption of wheat should, therefore, in the current season also, be 
influenced by the relative scarcity of the cereal fodder crops, as well as by the fall in 
wdieat prices, at present quoted in the United States at little more than half the level 
of last year. On the basis of these conditions the probable consumption in 1931-32 of 
the two countries together should amount to 500 million centals (S30 million buslmls), 
or about 50 (80) above the normal consumption and slightly below that of last vear. 
The quantities available for export from North America would therefore be 440 million 
centals (735 million bushels) of which about 165 (275) of Canadian origin and 275 (460) 
from the United vStates. 

Avgentma : Stocks of the old crop on August, i, 1931 amounted to 36 million centals 
(60 million bushels). As regards the new crop, which will be ripe at the end of the year 
and the sowing of which was finished only a couple of months ago, it is evident that only 
conjectural estimates can be made. The area sown, vrhich is estimated at 17.2 million 
acres, has been greatly reduced (by about 20 %) since last year. The area on which the 
crop is destroyed by bad weather has in recent years averaged about 8 % of that sovm. 

percentage of normal loss to the area sown this year, the area to be har- 
vested is 16 million acres. The average yield of recent years has varied from a minimum 
of 10,3 bushels a maximum of 15 6 bushels per acre, the average yield being 127 

As it seems likely that the reduction in grain sowings has occurred principally in 
in the areas of minor productmty, it appears probable that from the 16 million acres 
estimated for harvest, there will be obtained, given normal weather, a yield slightly 
above the average. On this basis, taking into account that the growth of the crops has 
so far been satisfactory^ it may be anticipated that the production of Argentina at the 
end of the year may be roughly 140 million centals (220 million bushels) It is obvious 
that this quantity may be somewhat raised or reduced according to the state of the 
weather from now until harvest time. The 140 million centals (220 million bushels)^ of 
the new crop would provide an exportable surplus of about 75 million centals (130 million 
bushels), w'hich, together with the stocks of the old crop existing on August i, would furn- 
ish a total round figure of wheat exportable during the season 1931-32 of about no million 
centals (190 million bushels). 

Australia : Stocks of the old crop in existence on August i, 1931 amounted to 20 
million centals (33 million bushels), x\s regards the new crop to be cut at the end of the 
year, the basis of estimate is, as for Argentina, restricted to factors wliicli are still imcer- 
tain The wheat area has, this year, been reduced to under three-fourths of the area 
sovTi last year, that is, to about 13.5 million acres which, assuming yields a little 
above the average, should, according to the favourable news so far received concerning 
crop progress, produce about 90 million centals (150 million bushels) with an exportable 
surplus of about 55 million centals (100 m il l ion bushels). The total quantities exportable 
from Australia in 1931-32 of the old and new crops should therefore be about 75 million 
centals {130 millions bushels) 

t 

India : After several years of poor or mediocre production India has experienced 
two consecutive years of fairly abundant production Due to the necessity of replen- 
ishing to the normal stocks which had been greatly reduced in the years of poor produc- 
tion and also due to the expansion of home consumption as a consequence of low prices, 
India has continued to remain absent as a grain supplier from the international market 
and in fact imported last season 3 million ceptals (5 million bushels). Nor in the season 
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whicli has now opened \vill India be in a position to resume her position of expor- 
ter but will still have to continue to draw supplies from the foreign market to com- 
pletely meet home requirements. 

U S. S. R. ' No official estimates of this year’s crop are available but it now seems 
certain that the winter wheat crop has given heavy yields, while the spring crop, which 
represents tw'o-thirds of the total, was rather poor. The total crop appears to be 
rather below^ that of last year, which permitted an export of about 65 million centals 
(no million bushels). From August i to September 30 of this year, the U S S. R. has 
already marketed 25 million centals (40 million bushels), that is, over double the quantity 
of the corresponding period of 1930 It is generally considered that this fact does not 
constitute an index of a larger exportable surplus this year, but that the acceleration 
of shqDments is bound up with the urgent need for foreign currency to finance the pur- 
chase of supplies required for tlie industrial equipment in the countr^\ It is therefore 
forecast that the Russian grain exports will soon weaken and remain much below those 
of 1930-31. In the absence of reliable data, it may be conjectured that the quantity 
that the U. S. vS. R. will place on the foreign market in the present season will be about 
45 million centals (75 million bushels) or 20 million centals {35 million bushels) below 
that of 1930-31. 

Daniihtan coiinfries * The total crop of Bulgaria, Hungary, Rumania and Yugoslavia, 
on the basis of recent estimates, is somewdiat better than the preliminaiy^ estimates gave 
reason to believe It reaches 205 million centals (345 million bushels) against 212 (353) 
in 1930 and 1S5 (310) on the average of the preceding quinquennium In these coun- 
tries also the estimation of exportable surpluses presents seme difficulties, as home con- 
vsumption fluctuates considerably from year to year, especially in relation to the su^Dplies 
and prices of maize consumed widely as food by large sections of the population 

hast season, these four countries, with a total wheat production of 212 million 
centals (353 million bushels), exported only 27 (44) as the maize crop was barely an aver- 
age one This year, oh the contrary, a hea\"3^ crop was obtained and maize prices, ■which 
fell relatively much lower than those of wheat, should induce a larger home consumption 
in substitution for wheat The available surplus of wheat for export should therefore, 
in spite of the smaller production, be larger than last year and may be calculated at a 
minimum of 35 million centals (55 million bushels). 

North Africa : In the three exporting countries of North Africa, wdiere production 
and consumption of cereals is limited principally to the wffieat and barley crops, both of 
these cereals have yielded fairly in Algeria and heamly, on the contrary, in Morocco and 
Tunis. On the wffiole, crops seem to be somewffiat better than those of 1930, The quan- 
tities of wheat exportable in the current season should be slightly larger than in 1930-31 
when shipments amounted to about 10 million centals (16 million bushels), and may be 
estimated at a total of 12 million centals (20 million bushels), originating chiefly in 
Morocco. 

Quantities afloat : The quantities of wheat afloat as at the beginning of August may 
be estimated to nearly equal those at the beginning of last season, namely about 23 mil- 
lion centals (35 million bushels). 

Total exportable quantities : Summarising, the quantities of wheat which may be 
placed at the disposal of the importing countries during the grain season 1931-32 (com- 
pared with figures for previous year) are estimated as follows : 
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Exportable quantities of Wheat, 
(nailfoiis centals) 



X 93 i/ 3 ^ 

1930/31 

^ 9 ^ 9 bo 

193&/29 

1927/2S 

1926/27 


— 

— 


~ 

■ 

' — 

Canada 

165 

-23S 

185 

310 

243 

203 

U S. A 

^75 

229 

231 

210 

i6x 

iGe 

Argentina 

no 

no 

1 X 2 

194 

150 

117 

Australia 

75 

no 

60 

82 

57 

77 

U. S. S. R 

45 

65 

4 

0 

0 

25 

India 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

7 

Danubian Countries . . . 

35 

27 

31 

21 

19 

26 

North Africa 

12 

10 

9 

8 

6 

0 

Afloat 


24 i 

[1) 44 

27 

28 

23 


— 

— 



- 

— - 

— - 

Totals 

740 813 

(mi 11. on bnsLe: 

676 

S52 

669 

<539 

Canada 

-75 

397 

310 

514 

404 

338 

USA 

460 

382 

386 

349 

268 

272 

Argentina 

190 

186 

187 

323 

250 

195 

Australia 

130 

185 

100 

13b 

96 

129 

U. S. S. R 

75 

108 

7 

0 

0 

40 

India 

, . 0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

1 1 

Danubian Countries . . . 

• • 55 

44 

53 

35 

31 

44 

North Africa 

. . 20 

16 

15 

14 

10 

0 

Afloat 

> • 35 

39 

(i) 75 

45 

46 

39 

Totals 

. 1,240 

1,350 

1,130 

1,420 

1 , 1 10 

1,070 


II. — Eequxremknis op the Importing countries. 

Europe : Europe noitnally absorbs 3/4 of tbe world wheat export and therefore 
represents the market offtindsmental mportance for the disposal of the surpluses 
of the exporting countries. The possession of practically complete data of production 
and trade by grain seasons for the different European countries permits an exact calcul- 
ation of the apparent consumption of the whole continent ; the results of the calculation 
for the last few years are given in the following table On the basis of these figures and 
the preliminary estimates of production this year may be calculated even if only provi- 
sionally, probable requirements in the season which has just opened. 


(i) See appendix. 
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Production and apparent consumption of adieai in Europe. 


Importing Countries Exporting Countries (i) Total Europe 



Production 

Xet 

import 

Apparent 

con- 

sumption 

Production 

Net 

exports 

Apparent 

con- 

sumption 

Production 

Net 

imports 

Apparent 

con- 

sumption 




(million centals) 





1925-26 . 

666 


977 

176 

24 

152 

S42 

2S7 

1,129 

1926-27 . 

554 

392 

946 

176 

26 

150 

730 

366 

1,096 

1927-28 . 

601 

390 

991 

164 

19 

145 

765 

371 

1,136 

I92S-29 . 

. 625 

3S9 

1,014 

2 20 

21 

1 99 

S45 

368 

1,213 

1929-30 . 

. 6SS 

304 

992 

1S2 

32 

150 

S70 

2 72 

1,142 

1930-31- • 

6 og 

362 

971 

212 

27 

185 

S21 

335 

1,156 

i 93 i- 3 ^- • 

635 



^05 



S40 






I'nullion bushelsj 





1925-26 . 

, I, no 

5iS 

1,62s 

294 

40 

254 

^>404 

47S 

1,882 

1926-27 . 

. 922 

654 

1,570 

294 

44 

250 

1,216 

610 

1,826 

1927-2S. . 

. 1,002 

650 

1,652 

272 

31 

241 

T 274 

619 

1,893 

1928-29 . 

• 1,041 

649 

1,690 

367 

36 

331 

1,408 

613 

2,021 

1929-30 . 

• bi 47 

506 

1,653 

303 

53 

250 

1.450 

453 

1,903 

1930-31 • 

• 1,015 

603 

i,6iS 

353 

45 

308 

1,368 

558 

1,9x6 

1931-32. . 

• 1,055 


. . . 

345 

. . . 


1,400 


. . . 


Total Biiropean production in 1931 is estimated, on the basis of the present es- 
timates, at 840 million centals (1,400 million bushels), of which 635 (1,055) produced by 
importing countries and 205 (345) by the four Danubian countries. The importing 
countries, therefore, have a crop about 25 million centals (40 million bushels) larger than 
in 1930, while the four Danubian countries record a slight decrease of 7 million cen- 
tals (8 million bushels) ; the total Buropean crop apparently exceeds that of last year 
by 19 million centals {30 million bushels). If consumption in 1931-32 remains within 
the limits of last season, in which 1,155 million centals (r,930 million bushels) were con- 
sumed (a nearly normal quantity compared with the average consumption of recent 
years), the requirements of the Buropean importing countries would be about 350 mil- 
lion centals (590 million bushels) of which 35 (55) could be furnished by the Danubian 
countries. An import of 315 million centals (535 milhon bushels) from the non-Bufopean 
countries would therefore suffice, together with a home production of 840 (1,400), 
to meet the assumed consumption of 1,155 (J»935)' estimate of an import 


(i) Bulgaria, Hungary, Rumania and Yugoslavia. 
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requirement of 350 million centals (590 million bushels) nearly coincides with the trade 
estimates ; a well known British expert places it at 340 million centals (568 million 
bushels). It is in fact considered that the expansion of consumption as a result of low 
prices on the markets of the exporting countries, is oft'set by tariff burdens, by wheat 
milling regulations and by the use of substitutes. Even taking due accormt of the 
barriers to an increase of consumption and to the replenishment of wheat stocks, which 
were reduced to a minimum in the last season, it must be admitted that there still exist 
other factors, which, on the contrary", favour an expansion of consumption. 

Prices in the importing countries, despite the raising of tariff duties, remain below 
those current a year ago ; the economic crisis, curtailing the purchasing power of large 
masses of the population, encourages the consumption of cheaper foodstuffs at the ex- 
pense of the dearer ones ; the regulations introduced concerning the proportion of home- 
grown grain to be milled will be revised or suspended as the season advances ; the use 
of substitutes for wheat, w^hether potatoes, rice or other foodstuffs, is not easy technicalty 
and is hindered b}’ the low price of wheat But, besides these reasons for a greater ab- 
sorption of wheat, there is another that appears to have a still greater influence, namely, 
the very poor production of r3"e, a bread cereal w^hich is consumed by large masses of the 
populations of central and north-eastern Purope, where it constitutes the basic foodstuffs. 
The last rye crop in Hurope was very poor ; it did not reach 440 million centals (730 mil- 
lion bushels), showing a decrease of nearly 90 million (150) compared with last year and 
of 70 million (no) compared with the average of 1925-29. A decrease of 90 million cen- 
tals (150 million bushels) in the production of a cereal that is predominantly used for 
bread making should have no small effects on the consumption of wheat. For all these 
reasons it is considered to be improbable that the consumption of wiieat in Europe in 
the present season will equal that of the season 1930-31 but on the contrary, should 
considerably exceed it. "“A consumption of 1,200 million centals (2,000 million bushels) 
compared with 1,155 ( 1.935) 1930-31 appears to be a reasonable and prudent estimate. 
This consumption would require a total import of 390 million centals (640 million bushels) 
from the exporting countries, of which about 35 (55) could be furnished by the Danubian 
countries and the remainder bv the overseas surplus producing countries and the 
U. S. vS. R. 

y on-European countries : For most of these countries no monthly trade statistics 
are available for the calculation of the amount of their imports by grain season. It is, 
therefore, necessary to make an indirect calculation, the details of which are given in the 
appendix and from which it is found that the wheat imports of these countries combined 
have, in recent years, fluctuated between 90-120 million centals (150-200 million bushels) 
with a maximum of nearly 150 million centals (250 million bushels) in 1928-29, w'hich 
coincides with the large purchases made in that period by some Asiatic countries (China, 
Japan and India) and the U, S. S. R. This heterogeneous block of countries, including 
also those countries which, normally exporters, are in exceptionally bad crop years obliged 
to import, shows a marked tendency to absorb increasing quantities of wheat and its 
potential power of absorption varies predominantly according to current market prices. 
Undoubtedly, the present level to which wheat prices have fallen, could not have failed 
to stimulate intensely the consumption of these countries and bring about a large increase, 
if their present purchasing power had not been greatly reduced by the general crisis 
and by the fact that countries having a silver currency and the producers of tropical and 
sub-tropical commodities, among which are nunbered the largest non-European con- 
sumers of wheat, such as central-South America, Egypt, China and other Asiatic coun- 
tries, are particular!}" depressed. Even excluding the possibility, therefore, that the 
low price may result in a large and steady expansion of consumption in these coun- 
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tries, it may yet be considered that it will not be completely without its effects and may 
ultimately give rise to a moderate increase Moreover, it must be borne in mind 
that in Cliina, due to the grave damage caused by the recent floods, the necessity to 
pro\’ide food for large masses of destitute people, \Nnll contribute to increase the demand 
for wheat , also that in Japan the rice crop is apparently poor and, lastly, that it is 
anticipated that India will again import wheat until the harvest of the new crop in 
March All these factors combined seem sufficient to produce, during the present sea- 
son, a further increase of demand for wheat by the non-European countries There are 
already evident signs of larger consumption in the shipment made to such destinations 
in the two months August and September, which show an increase of about 50 compar- 
ed with the correspondmg quantities of 1930. As, is in the whole of the season 1930-31, 
the imports of the non-European countries reached 120 million centals (200 million bush- 
els), an estimate may be made of imports in the current season by maldng an addition of 
20 million centals (40 million bushels), the resulting figure being 140 million centals {240 
million bushels) 

Wovld ve quire me nt s : Summarising, the total quantities needed to meet the require- 
ments of importing coimtries during the season 1931-32 should be about 390 million 
centals (640 million bushels) for Europe and 140 million (240 million) for the non-European 
countnes, that is, a total of 530 million centals (SSo million bushels) 


III — The situation of wtieat supplies and reouirements. 

In order to summarise the statistical situation of the present grain season, as result- 
ing from the data now available, there have been grouped in the followmg table data 
illustrating its salient features, compared with those of the last five years. 

World production in 1931, excluding the U S. S. R , appears to be much smaller 
than last year and also slightly below the average of the preceding quinquennium. The 
production of the U. S. S. R., data for which are still lacking, is not abundant and in any 
case is much smaller than that of last 3^ear, Total production is not, on the whole, 
sufficient to cover the requirements of consumption 

\\’'orld exportable supplies, even taking account of the exceptional stocks in existence 
at the beginning of the season, are smaller than those of last jeax by nearly 75 million 
centals (iio million bushels). 

The probable requirements of the importing countries appear on the contrary to be 
larger than in 1930-31 ; an increase is anticipated in European demands, due principally 
to the poor r^^e crop, reduced 90 million centals (150 million bushels) compared with 
1930, and also an increase in non-European demands due principally to the expansion 
of consumption stimulated hj low prices and the precarious food situation in vast regions 
of Cliina. Total world import requirements are estimated at 530 million centals (880 mil- 
lion bushels) with an increase compared with last season of about 50 million centals 
(80 million bushels). 

To meet these requirements, as exportable supplies of this year’s new crops are not 
sufficient, it will be necessary to draw upon stocks of the old crop in existence in the export- 
ing countries . These stocks on August i were estimated at 329 million centals (546 
million bushels), a quantity representing the maximum accumulation of surpluses so 
far recorded. The part of tffis excessive accumulation which may be consumed in the 
present season is estimated at about 120 million centals {180 million bushels), a quantity 
which approximately represents the deficit of world production in 1931 relative to world 
requirements. 
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Wheat. 



1931-32 

1930-31 

1929-30 

1928-29 

iq27-:S 

I0CD-C7 


1 


Milhous centals. 



World production (cvcludnig the U. S S R } 

. * 2,120 , 

1 

2,226 

2,07i * 

2,362 

2,174 

2,039 

Production of the U. S. S. R 

. 

650 

42., 

476 

472 

540 

Production of the exporting countries, . . . . 

. * 1,380 

1,510 

1,261 

3,627 

1,457 

3 .387 

Production of the importing countries 

. 1* 740 

1 i 

716 

810 

735 

717 

* 652 

Exportable supplies (excluding the U. S S. R.) . . 

, * 605 

1 

748 

672 ' 

852 

669 

614 

Exportable supplies of the XT. S. S. R 

* 45 

65 

4 

0 

0 

25 

Total quantities imported 

. ♦(2)530 

4S4 

396 

532 

481 

492 

E.xportable stocks residual at the end ot season , . 

. . ;♦ 210 

329 

280 

320 

18S 

147 


1 


Million bushels. 



World production (excluding the U. S. S. R ) 

. . '♦ 3,540 

3,732 

3,450 

3,936 

1 

j 3,623 

3,395 

Production of the XT. S. S. R 


1 1,084 

702 

794 

786 

015 

Production of the exporting countnes (i) 

, . . ♦ 2,300 

1 2,517 

2,102 

2,712 

2,429 

! 2,311 

Production of the importing countries 

. . 1* 1,240 

1 3,395 

3,348 

3,224 

1 3,194 

' 3,084 

Exportable supplies (excluding the XT, S. S. R.). . , 

. . . j* 1,165 

1,242 

3,123 

1,420 

i 3,110 

' 1,030 

Exportable supphes of the XJ S. S. R- . 

. . . I* 75 

1 308 

7 

0 

1 0 

40 

Total quantities imported 

. . . !♦ (2)880 

{ 804 

662 

886 

I SOI 

819 

Exportable stocks residual at end of season. . 

. , . ♦ 360 

‘ 546 1 468 

1 i 

536 

309 

251 

Prices. — Hard winter, Xo 2, 

spot, cents per bushel at Chicigo. 



Minimum price 

. . (3)48 

50 Va 

87 V, 

98 

123/2 

330 V, 

Maximum price 

. - '(3)531/4 

06 V, 

336/2 

143 

368 H 

353 

Average annual price 

- . ;13)60V8 

fs 

114 Va 

117 V* 

* 

141 % 


• Foiecast. — (i) Canada, United States* Argentina* Australia, India, Bulgaria, Hungary, Bumania, Yugoslavia, 
Algeria, Morocco and Turns* — (3) Pliable requirements of the importing countries. — {3) Period August i — 
October 15 1931. 


On this basis it is estimated that stocks, which at the beginning of the season reached 
329 million centals {546 million bushels), will be reduced on 1 August 1932 to 210 million 
centals {360 million bushels), that is, to proportions still above the but not such 

as to weigh excessively on the market. . , . . t . 

. 

G. Capok*). 
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APPENDIX 


In the notes are given the detailed data on 

which the estimates contained m the present study 
are based. 

I. Production. 

Thet otals of world production, calculated on the basis 
of the most recent estimates, are given in the following 
table. 

Piodiiction of wheat. 



1931 

1930 

1929 

1928 

1927 

1926 




Million 

Centals. 



Europe 

North Am- 

S40 

hzi 

S71 

S47 

765 

732 

erica . . 
South Am- 

700 

763 

675 

895 

822 

750 

erica . 

165 

165 

132 

243 

203 

163 

Asia . . 

250 

273 

229 

205 

236 

229 

Africa 

70 

72 

82 

71 

71 

04 

Australasia 
and Oceania 

95 

132 

82 

lOI 

77 

lOI 

Totals . . . 

2,120 

2,226 

2,071 

2,362 

2,174 

2,039 

U.S.S.R. . 


650 

421 

476 

472 

549 




Million 

Bushels. 



Europe . . 
North Am- 

1,400 

1,368 

1,463 

1,411 

1,275 

1,216 

erica . 

1,170 

1,272 

1,124 

1,492 

1,371 

1,249 

South Am- 







erica , . 

280 

276 

220 

404 

338 

272 

Asia . . . 

410 

458 

3S2 

342 

393 

382 

Africa . 
Australasia 

120 

118 

135 

118 

118 

107 

and Oceania 

160 

220 

136 

169 

128 

169 

Totals . . 

3,540 

3,712 ' 

' 3,450 

3,936 

3,623 

3,395 

U.S.S.R. . 

. t . 

1,084 

702 

794 

786 

915 


II. Exportable stoceis remainino from previous 

PRODUCTION 

The exportable stocks residual from the previous pro- 
duction in existence on August i, 1931 compared with, 
those for the preceding five seasons have been calculat- 
ed, for the four large exporting countries only, in the 
manner indicated below. The stocks in existence in 
the other exporting coimtnes are excluded because 
there is an absence of data for exactly estimating them 
and also because normally the variations in these stocks 
from year to year are of negligible importance : — 

I. Canada. — Official statistics record the subjoined 
estimates of residual stocks of wheat and flour in Can- 
ada on August I. In addition to these stocks there 
■^must also be taken into account those of Canadian 
grain admitted free into the tlnited States and lying 
there on August i. They amounted to the f (blowing 
quantities. 



1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 

1931 




MiBion Centals. 



In Canada . 

21.8 

30.5 

46.6 

62.6 

67.0 

80.0 

In U. S. A. 

2.2 

3.0 

S.2 

13.8 

9-7 

3*7 

Totals . . 

24.0 

33-5 

54*8 

76.4 

76.7 

83.7 




Bushels. 



In Canada . 

'36.3 

50.8 

77.6 

104.4 

111.7 

1334 

In U. S. A. 

3-7 

4.8 

13.6 

23.6 

16.5 

6.2 

Totals . . . 

40.0 

1 'q 

A 

1 «-> 

91.2 

128.0 

128.2 

139-6 


The minimum carry-over from one season to the next 
may be placed at about 5.5 million centals (or 9.2 mil- 
lion bushels) so that the actual exportable stocks of 
Canadian grain on August i in ISTorth America were : ' 


1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 

1931 



Million Centals. 



18.5 

q 

00 

49.3 70.9 

’Minfcm Bushels. 

71.2 

78.2 

30 8 

46,4 

82.0 

117.8 

II9.0 

130.4! 


2. United States. — The official statistics record’ 
the stocks of home grown wheat in the United States 
on July I, lu addition to these stocks there mubt alsO[ 
be taken account those of U. S. A. grain admitted free^ 


into Canada and 
as follows. 

lying - 

there on July i. They werej 

f 


1926 

1927 

1928 1929 

1930 

^93ij 

In farmers’ 



MUUmr Centals, 



hands . . 
Commercial 
visible sup- 

12 6 

16.3 

14.2 27.3 

28.3 

^9-3 

ply. . . . 
In country 
mills and 

9.9 

12,6 

23.2 54.3 

65.6 

122.5 

1 

elevators . 
In merchant 
mills and 

17.7 

13-1 

1 1.6 24.9 

36.1 

18.3 

elevators . 
Flour (as 

14.7 

22.2 

19.2 29.0 

28.0 

I3-I 

wheat) . . 

^)5.9 

^)54 

10.2 10^8 

10,0 

8.0 

In transit . 
In other 

4-4 

6.8 

6.5 9-7 

8.8 

7-3 

mills . . 

... 

... 



7.5 

1 1,0 

In U. S. A. 

®)68.5 

®)84-o 

®)86.o ^)i6o.o 

184.3 

199.' 

In Canada. 

0.5 

l.O 

1*5 2.0 

3*0 

9-! 


— 

— _ 

— , 



Totals. 

69.0 

85.0 

87.5 162,0 

187-3 

208*; 


(i) Incomplete. — (a) Raised to represent all items and 
rounded. 
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1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 

1931 




Million Bushels. 



In farmers’ 
hands . . 
Commercial 

21.0 

27.2 

23-7 

45.5 

47.^ 


\-isible sup- 
plies . . 

16.5 

21. 1 

3S.6 

90.4 

109.3 

204.2 

In countiy- 







mills and 
elevators . 

29-5 

21. S 

19-3 

41.5 

60.2 

30.6 

In merchant 







mills and 
elevators . 

24.5 

37.0 

31-9 

48.3 

46.7 

21.8 

Flour (as 







wheat) . . 

"}9.8 

^)9.i 

17.1 

18.0 

16.6 

13.3 

In transit . 
In other 

7*3 


10.9 

16.2 

14.7 

12,2 

mills . . 

... 




12.5 

1 8.4 

In U. S. A.^)i 15.0 140.0 ■ 

-) 145.0 2)265.0 

307.2 

332.6 

In Canada . 

r.o 

14 

2.5 

3.3 

4.7 

15.3 

Totals . 

1 16.0 

141.4 

147.5 

268.3 

311-9 

347.9 


The minimum carry-over from one season to the next 
assuming as a basis for deduction about one-twelfth of 
the annual home consumption, may be placed at 33.0 
million centals (or 55.0 million bushels) so that the 
actual exportable stocks of home-grown wheat on 
ist July were: 


1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 193X 

minion cen- 
tals . . . 36,0 
milion bush- 

52.0 

54.5 

129.0 

154.3 175.7 

els. . . . 61.0 

86.4 

92.5 

213.3 

256.9 293.9 

Taking into account the exports during July, 

million cen- 
tals . . . 11.2 

million bush- 

6.8 

2.9 

7.3 

8.8 9.3 

els. .. . 18.7 

1 1.4 

4.9 

12.2 

14.7 15.4 

fhe exportable stocks on 

iSt August were as follows: 

million cen- 
tals . . . 24.8 
miflion bush- 

45.2 

51.6 

121,7 

145.5 166,4 

ds- . . 42.3 

75.0 

87.6 

201.1 

242.2 277.5 


3, Argentina. -- Taking into account exports and 
stocks on I January, the exportable stocks on i Axigust 
0^ each year were as follows: 

1926 1927 1938 1929 1930 1931 

million cen- 
tals . . 38.7 29-5 41 o 61,1 21.4. 35.9 

million bush- 
els. . . . 47.8 49.5 68.3 101.8 35.6 60.0 


(1) Incomplete, — (a) Eaised to represent all items and 


4 AubTR.ALi\ — Exportable stocks on i August of 
each year were as follows ‘ 

1926 1927 192S 1929 1930 1931 

million cen- 
tals . . 7.3 16 5 16.1 17.4 23 3 19.5 

million bus- 
hels . . 12. 1 27.6 26. S 2Q O 39.0 33.1 

III Consumption of the exporting countries. 

In the following table are given for each country the 
data on which the figures of home consumption in the 
four large exporting countries have been based. 

I. CANADA. — Based on official data of jield, trade 
and stocks, the consumption in the last five years is 
estimated as follows:-— 

1926-27 1927-28 1928-29 1929-30 1930-31 


Million Centals. 


Vield 

244.3 

2S78 

340.0 

182.7 

238.7 


Internal Stocks 
at the opening 
of seastm , . . 

21.8 

30.5 

46.5 

62.6 

67.0 

- 

Suppl}’ available 
at opening of 







season . . . 

266.1 

3183 

386.5 

245.3 

305.7 


Season’s exports 174.7 

198 6 

242.7 

110.4 

154.5 

__ 

Internal Stocks 
at the dose of 
season 

30.5 

46.5 

62.6 

67.0 

80.0 


Consumption . 

60.9 

73.2 

Sr.2 

67.9 

71 2 




Million Bushels. 


Yield 

407.1 

479.7 

566.7 

304.5 

397.9 

-f 

Internal Stocks 
at opening of 







season . . 

36.4 

50.8 

77.6 

104.4 

1 1 1.7 


Supply available 
at opening of 







season .... 

443.5 

530.5 

644.3 

408.9 

509.6 

— 

Season’s exports 291.1 

331.1 

404.5 

184.1 

257.6 

— 

Internal Stocks 
at dose of sea- 







son 

50.8 

77-6 

104.4 

111.7 

133.4 

*= 

Consumption . 

101.6 

121.8 

135.4 

113.1 

118,6 


United States. — Eased on official data for yield, 
trade and stocks, the consumption in the last five years 
'is estimated as follows : — 



1926-27 

1927-28 1928-29 

1929-30 

1930-31 



Million Centals. 


Yield 

49S.6 

5270 

549-0 

485*5 

518.0 

4 - Stocks on July I 

68.5 

84.0 

86.0 

160.0 

184.3 

= Supply avail- 






able on July i. 

567.1 

611 0 

635.0 

645-5 

702.3 

— Season’s exports 

122.6 

113.5 

84-5 

83.2 

66.7 

— Stocks at close 






of season . . . 

84.0 

86.0 

160.0 

184.3 

199-5 

= Consumption 

360.5 

411.5 

390.5 

378.0 

436.1 




Million Bushels. 


Yield 

831.0 

S78.4 

914.9 

809.2 

863.4 

-f* Stocks on July i 

115.0 

140.0 

145.0 

265.0 

307.2 

— Supply availa- 






ble on July I . 

946 0 : 

[,018.41,059.9 1,074.3 

1,170.6 

— Season’s exports 

204.3 

189.1 

140.8 

138.7 

III.O 

— Stocks at the 






close of season 

140.0 

145.0 

265.0 

307.2 

332.6 

c= Consumption . 

601.7 

6S4 3 

654.1 

638.3 

727.0 

3. Argentina. — 

Based 

on official data, the consump- 


lion in the last five } ears is estimated as follows 


1926 

1927 

1923 

1929 

1930 



Slillion Centals 



52 6 

44.6 

46.0 

Million Bushels 

5X.6 

51.6 

it. 

00 

74.1 

77.0 

86 0 

86,0 


4, Australia. — Based on official data for production 
and trade the consumption in the last five years 
is estimated as follows. 



1926 

1927 

192S 

1929 

Million centals . 

• 25.4 

26.7 

29.8 

30.9 

Million bushels , 

- 42.3 

44.4 

49.6 

51.4 


IV, Exports. 




The quantities of wheat (and fiour reduced to the 
corresponding equivalents in gram) exported during the 
last five gram seasons (August i-July 31) from all 
the principal exporting countries are given in the follow- 
ing table. The data refer to net exports, that is, ex- 
ports less imports. 

Nei exports. 


Country 

1926-27 

1927-28 

1928-29 

1929-30 

1930-31 



Million Centals. 


Canada . . . 

174.6 

198.6 

242.7 

1 10.4 

154.5 

United States 

118.1 

109.5 

S8.9 

84.9 

67.5 

Argentina . . . 

85.S 

106.5 

132.9 

90.4 

? 3.6 

Australia . 

60.6 

41.7 

64 2 

36.7 

90,4 

India 

6.S 

5.1 

(l) 15.0 

0.2 

(l) 3.0 

Bulgaria . . . 

U 3 

1. 1 

0.2 

{1} 0.9 

3.5 

Hungar5^ . . . 

12.8 

12,8 

15.2 

17.5 

10.6 

Rumania . 

6.6 

4.4 

1.0 

1.7 

9.2 

Yugoslavia. . 

5-7 

04 

5.3 

13.7 

3.4 

Algeria .... 

(I) 0.9 

3-1 

2.0 

2.8 

6.0 

Tunis .... 

0.2 

0.4 

3.1 

3-5 

3.5 

Morocco . . . 

0.0 

2.2 

3 .x 

2.4 

0.7 

Chile . . . 

(i) 0.2 

0.0 

0.2 

0,7 

0.6 

Totals . . 

472.9 

485.6 

558.8 

364.9 

423.5 

U. S. S. R 

25.0 

0*0 

(X) 5-0 

4-4 

64.6 

Grand Totals 

497-9 

4856 

7 ^ 

369-3 

488.1 


Country 

1926-27 

1927-28 

192S-29 

1929-30 

1930-31 



Million Bushels of 60 lbs. 


Canada 

291.0 

331. 1 

404.5 

1S4 0 

257.5 

United States 

196.9 

182 2 

148.1 

141.5 

112.4 

Argentina . . . 

142 9 

x;; 5 

221.6 

150.6 

122.6 

Australia . 

lOI 0 

69 4 

106.9 

61. 1 

150.6 

India . . . 

11.4 

85 (x)25o 

0 4 (l) 5.0 

Bulgaria . . 

2.2 

1.8 

04 (i) r.4 

5.9 

Hungary 

21.3 

21 3 

to 4 

29.2 

17.7 

Rumama , 

II. 0 

7.3 

1.4 

2.8 

15.4 

Yugoslavia . . 

9.6 

0.7 

S8 

229 

5.6 

Algeria . . 

(X) 1.5 

5.1 

3.3 

4.8 

9.5 

Turns . . 

0.4 

0.7 

5 .x 

5.8 

5-8 

Morocco . , . 

0.0 

3.7 

5 .x 

4.0 

I.O 

Chile . ... 

(1)0.4 

0.0 

0.4 

1.2 

0.9 

Totals . . 

787.3 

S09 3 

931.0 

608 3 

704.9 

USSR. 

40 0 

0 0 

(1)7.0 

7-4 

107.5 

Grand Totals 

827.3 

809 3 

931.0 

615.7 

812.5 


Taking account, however, of the fact that for several 
years part of the exports from Canada and the United 
States has not actually been shipped overseas but has 
passed from one to the other of these countries to remain 
in stole at its destination, there has been deducted from 
the total exports above indicated, the amounts of which 
are increased from the beginning to the end of each 
season, the stores of Canadian wheat in the United 
States and those of United States wheat in Canada. On 
llie other hand the inverse operation has been carried 
out when, as in 1929-30, the amoimts stored are de- 
creased. The variations in the stores of foreign wheat 
in the United States and Canada between the begin- 
ning and end of each season have been as follows 

1926-27 1927-28 1928-29 1929-30 15^31 

million centals ~i.i -f5-5 + d-O —31 

million bushels -fi.S +9.2 -fioo —5.1 -{-8.5 

In consequence, the total world exports are modified 
as follows : 

miUion centals 496.8 480.1 552.8 3;?24 483.6 

million bushels 825 5 800 1 921.0 620.8 804.0 

V. Imports and Apiparent Consumptiok 
OP Europe. 

The data of production, net trade movement and ap- 
parent consumption of the various Eurppean oountries- 
grouped as importing and exporting countries re^iectiyd^ 
are given in the foSowing tole together with 
liminaiy estimates of production for Tlie 

for wheat indade flour reduced to its eqtnvalent 


(i) Net imports, not indtided in the totals. 
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production and apparent consumption of Europe. 


CotnmiES 

Pro- 

duction 

in 

1928 

Imports 

192 S -29 

Apparent ' 
Consump- 
tion 
192 S -29 

Pro- 
duction ! 

“ , 
1929 

Imports 

1929-30 

Apparent 
Consump- 
tion ! 
1929-30 j 

Pro- ; 
duction ! 
m j 

1930 

i 

Imports j 

i 

1930-31 

Apparent 

Consump- 

tion 

1930-31 

Pro- 

duction 

in 

1931 




(Million Centals 

) 






A. Importing countries: 



1 



1 





IJermany 

84 9 

46.7 

1316 1 

73.8 

286 

102.4 

83 5 

187 

102 2 

94.0 

Austria 

7.7 

84 

16,1 ; 

69 , 

114 

18 3 ' 

72 , 

9.3 

16 5 

5.0 

Belgium and Eusemburg 

10 8 

25.1 

35 9 1 

8.1 

25 4 

33.5 

82 I 

28,0 

36 2 

94 

Denmark 

7.3 

9.9 

172 1 

7.1 ' 

4.7 

11 8 

6.1 : 

6.9 

13.0 


Jpam. . 

73.6 

10.4 

^.0 

92.5 ' 

2 1 

946 

88.0 1 

00 

88.0 

78 5 

5 stonia 

0.7 

0.7 

1.4 

08 I 

0.7 

1.5 • 

1.0 

0.5 

1.5 

04 

^dnland 

0.6 

4.0 

4.6 

04 ! 

3.3 1 

3.7 

07 

3.0 , 

87 

0.7 

Prance 

168.9 

32 0 

200.9 

202.4 

66 ! 

209.0 

1387 1 

36 6 

175.3 


Dr. Brit and DT. Ireland, . . 

29 8 

120.2 

150 0 

29.9 

122.9 

152 8 

25.3 1 

334 8 

160.1 


Dreece 

7.9 

13 2 

21.1 

6.9 ' 

13.0 ' 

19.9 

7.2 

14.5 

21.7 


nsb Free State . 

0.7 

10.8 

115 1 

07 

10.3 ■ 

no 

0.7 1 

11.3 

12.0 


taly 

137.1 

52.7 

189 8 ; 

156,1 

25.3 ' 

181.4 

126 0 1 

488 

174.8 

uis 

^tVia 

15 

1.8 

3.3 , 

1.4 

1.5 

2.9 

2.4 

0.9 

3.3 

2.1 

^thuania . ... 

3.7 

0.0 

3.7 i 

5.6 

0.0 . 

5.6 

68 ' 

(I) 0 6 

6.2 

5.1 

•lorway. . , . . , 

04 

5.3 

57 i 

04 

40 , 

44 

0.4 

5.0 

54 

05 

■letiierlands ... ... 

4.4 

176 

22.0 i 

3.3 

18.1 i 

21.4 

3.6 

20.9 

24.6 1 

38 

=oland 

35.5 

1.5 

37.0 i 

39 5 

(I) 0.1 

39.4 

49.4 

(i) 2.6 ; 

46.8 

45.4 

Portugal , . ' 

4.6 

( 3 ) 12 

8.8 , 

65 

4.0 

10.5 

83 

1.6 

9.9 1 


Sweden . . j 

11.0 

4.9 

15.9 ' 

11.4 

44 

15.8 

J2.9 

2.9 

15.8 1 

ii.s 

Switzerland ... 

2.6 

9.9 

12.0 

2,5 

96 ’ 

12.1 i 

2.3 

11 1 

134 : 

2.6 

Izecboslovakia , . 1 

30.9 

10.1 

41.0 ' 

31.7 

7.9 

39.6 

30 4 

10.3 

40,7 j 

23.0 

ToiaU . . . 

624.0 

389.4 

1,014^0 ' 

687.9 

303 7 

991.6 

609.1 

361.9 

971.0 1 

®) 035.0 

B. Exporting countries: 









i 


Bulgaria 

29 5 

1 )— 0.2 

29.3 ' 

19.9 

4 )+ 0.9 

20.8 

34.4 

i)— 3.5 

30.9 1 

36.7 

Hungary 

59.6 

ij— 15.2 

44.3 1 

46.0 

I)— 17.5 

27 5 

50 6 

I)— 10.6 

40 0 

39 4 

Rumania ... 

69 3 

I)— 0.9 

68 4 ' 

599 ! 

I)— 1.7 

58 2 

78.5 

I)— 9.2 

69.3 : 

76 7 

STugoslavia 

62.0 

iH 5.3 

56.7 j 

57.0 j 

I)— 13.7 

43 3 

48.2 

I/— 3.4 

448 1 

50.8 

Totals . . , 

220.3 

IH 21.6 

m.T i 

2818 

i)—320 1 

149 8 

211.7 

1)^26 7 1 

185.0 

1 205 0 

Cieoeral totals . • . 

844^ 

367.8 

1,212.7 i i 869.7 

(Million Bushels 

271.T 

1 ). 

1441.4 


335.2 

1,156.0 j 

») 840.0 

A. Importing countries 











Jennany 

141.5 

77.9 

219.4 

123.1 

47.6 

170.7 

139.2 

31.1 

170.3 

I 156 7 

a.u3tria 

12.9 

' 14.0 

26.9 

11.6 

19.0 

30.6 

12.0 

15.6 

27.6 

1 0,3 

Belgium and Enxemburg . . . 

18 0 

41,9 

59.9 

18.5 

42 3 

55 8 

13.6 

46.7 . 

60.3 ! 

{ 15.7 

Denmark ........... 

12,1 

: 16.5 

28.6 

11.8 

78 

19.6 

10.2 

11.5 

21.7 - 


Spain 

122.6 

1 17.3 

139.9 

154.2 

3.4 

157.6 

140.7 

0.0 ' 

146.7 

' 130 8 

^tonia. 1 

1.1 

1.1 

2.2 

1 1-3 

1.2 

' 25 

1.6 1 

0.8 

2.4 

' 0.6 

Finland 

' 1.0 

! 6.6 

7.6 

0.8 

5.5 

' 0.3 


4.9 

6.1 j 

I 11 

Prance 

281,6 

5:13 

334.8 

337.2 

11.0 

, 348.2 

23r.i 

61.0 

292.1 ' 


Gr. Brit and N. Ireland 

! 49 6 

200.2 

249.S 

49.8 

204 8 

264.6 i 

j 42.2 ‘ 

1 224.7 

260.9 

, . 

Greece 

18.2 

22.0 

35,2 

, 11.4 

21.7 

1 33.1 i 

; 12.0 

24.1 

36.1 


Irish Free State 

1.1 

' 18.0 

19.1 

1 1.1 

17.2 

18.3 

1.1 

las 

19.9 


Italy 

228 5 

87.8 

316.3 

; 260.1 

42.2 

! 302.3 1 

‘ 210.1 

81.4 

291.5 ' 

247.9 

Eatiia 

2.6 

i 2.9 

6.5 

i 23 

25 

48 

4.1 

1.6 

' 6.6 

3.5 

Utlraania 

6.2 

1 0.0 

6.2 

1 93 

0.0 

1 9.3 

11.3 

(I) 1.0 

10.3 

1 8.6 

Norway 

0.7 

8.8 

9.6 

0.7 

6.7 

7.4 

0.7 

8.3 

9.0 

! 0.8 

Netherlands ... 

7.3 

1 29.4 

36.7 

5.6 

' 30.2 

85.7 1 

6.1 

84.8 

; 40.9 

03 

I^aland 

59.2 

2,6 

61.8 

662J 

(I) 0.2 

65.7 

82.S 

( 1 ) 4.3 

78,0 

75.7 

Portugal 

7-7 

( 3 ) 7.0 

i 14.7 

10.8 

1 6.6 

17.4 1 

, 13.8 

2.7 

, 16 6 

. ... 

Sweden. ; 

18 3 

8.1 

26.4 

19.0 

7.3 

26.3 

1 21.5 

4.9 

26.4 

19 0 

Swit35erland 

4.4 

1 16.6 

! 20.9 

4.2 

1 16.0 

20.2 

1 3.8 

18.5 

22.3 1 

4.4 

Czechoslovakia ........ 

51.4 

1 16.9 

6a3 

62.9 

1 13.2 

j 66.1 

i 50.6 

17.2 

67.8 ' 

; 88.3 

Totals . . . 

B. Exporting countries 

1,040.9 

648.8 

1 l,689.r 

1,146.6 

' 506.0 

\ 

1 

1 1,662.5 

\ 

1 , 0 m 

I 603.2 

1 

1 

1 

1,618.4 ; 

I 

j 

,^}l, 055.0 

Bulgaria .... 

' 49.2 

I)— 0.4 

1 48 8 

32 2 

14)+ 1.4 

34.6 

57.S 

i)— 5.9 

1 61.4 

61.2 

Hungary 

99,2 

ji)--25.4 

73.8 

75.0 

i)--29.2 

! 45.8 

84.S 

I)— 17.7 

66 6 

1 65.7 

Rumarua ..... .... 

: 116.6 

iih- 1.5 

' 114.0 

99.8 

|i)- 2.8 

! 97.0 

130.8 

i)— 15.4 

116.4 

127.9 

yugc^lavia 

108.2 

li}— 8.8 

; 94.4 

95.0 

i)~22.9 

i 72.1 

80.3 

x}— 5.6 

74.7 

84.7 

Totds . . . 

3S7.1 

i)-3ej 

331.0 

303.0 

i)— 53.5 

249.6 

362.7 

1,S€T3 

i)^4.6 

308.1 

1 345.0 

toeral total . 

ly4M 

j 612.7 

2,m7 

1,449.5 

1 45S.S 

1^0 

558,6 

1,086.5 

[*)>,406.0 


(i) Exports. — (2) Partly estimated- — (3) Estimate, — {4) Imports 
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VI. Non-Eui^opean biports. 

The imports of non-European countries are cal- 
culated in a somewhat approximate fashion, by tak- 
mg the diSerence between aggregate exports and im- 
ports of European countries, and also the quantities 
afloat at the beginning and end of each season. 
It should be observed that the calculations do 
not make any allowance for loss in weight during 
transit or from handling at shipment and at dis- 
charge, for the consequences of sea accidents, or 
for quantities consumed by crews and passengers. 
Thus, it happens that the actual shipments to non- 
European countries are certainly below the quantities 
indicated by the following calculations. It may 
however, be assumed that the shipment quantities 
which fail to reach their destination do not vary 
much fiom year to vear, so tliat the procedure adopted 
may be adjudged generally as sufficiently exact. 

The data fonnmg the basis of this calculation are given 
below, 

1926-2? 1927-28 1928-29 1929-30 193<>-3I 


iliUion centals. 


Aggregate exp'ts (m- 
duding U.S.S.R.) 

497 

4S0 

553 

37 ^ 

483 

^ Quantity afloat 
at the begmmng 
of the season . 

23 

28 

27 

48 


— Quantity afloat 
at the end of the 

season 

28 

27 

48 

24 

^3 

= Aggregate im- 
ports ..... 

492 

481 

532 

396 

484 


1926-27 1927-28 1928-29 1929-30 1930-31 


— Quantity import- 
ed into European 
countries . . . 

392 

390 

359 

304 

362 

= Quantity import- 
ed by non-Euro- 
pean countries. . 

100 

91 

H 3 

92 

122 

Aggregate exp’ts (in- 
duding U S.S R.) 

826 

miUon htishels. 

800 921 621 

804 

-f- Quantity afloat 
at the beginning 
of the season . . 

39 

46 

45 

80 

39 

— Quantity afloat 
at the end of the 

season 

46 

45 

80 

39 

39 

= A^egate im- 
ports 

819 

801 

886 

662 

S04 

— Quantity impoit- 
ed into European 
coimtries . . . 

654 

650 

649 

506 

603 

= Quantity import- 
ed by non-Euro- 
pean coimtries. . 

165 

151 

237 

156 

201 


It shoi^ be noted that the quantity afloat on Au 
gust I, 192Q, was really 26 million centals (43 milhon 
bushels] and not 48 (So). It has been considered op- 
portune to make this modification in the above estimate 
because at the beginning of August 1929 large quantities 
of wheat exported to Europe and anived there had not 
yet been recorded in the import statistics as at that 
period they were hung in free warehouses or had been 
admitted free of duty. 


CEREALS 

Germany : Generally cool and rainy weather in September not only retarded the 
completion of the cereal harvest, but also further reduced yields of the cereals still re- 
maining on the fields. 

Work preparator}^ to the winter sowings made only slow progress on damp lands. 

Austria : The bad weather and rains of August continued during the whole of 
September which was, moreover, characterised by exceptional cold At the end of 
September a large fall in temperature occurred, followed by heavy precipitation, which, 
in the mountains and on the highlands 600 metres above sea-level, , fell on a layer of 
snow. In the high regions spring cereals suffered considerably from the rainy weather. 
At the end of September there was still, in places, some spring rye and wheat in the 
fields. Oats had not matured on the shady slopes of mornitain regions. Threshing 
made good progress after the inclement weather which had disturbed the natural course 
of field work. 

Work preparatory to the sowing of winter cereals was delayed by changeable wea- 
ther in September. The sowings are consequently very backward, especially as heavy 
rains at the end of September and, in the highlands, snow, rendered them completely 
impossible. As regards winter cereals, wheat sowings were in the greatest delay, hav- 
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ing only commenced at the beginning of October. Winter rye is sprouting slowly, 
whereas barley has already sprouted and has suffered considerably from the cold. 

Belgium : The beginning of September was rainy ; later, the weather turned finer 
with some sunny days at the end of the month. Temperatures were below the normal 
and some slight night frosts occurred. 

Towards the end of September the first autumn cereal sowings were begun under 
fairly good conditions. 

Bulgaria : The cereal harv'est has been effected under very favourable conditions. 
Rains at the end of September and the beginning of October have been very favourable 
to the fields and winter sowings, which are continuing actively. 

Spain : The course of the weather was not favourable to field work during the first 
half of October ; the long drought has rendered the preparation of the soil difficult and 
retarded the winter cereal sowings. 

Estonia : Rainfall hindered winter cereal sowings in some places but in general 
growth is satisfactory. 

Cutting was efiected tmder rather favourable conditions ; average 3nelds have been 
obtained but the quality of the product is good. 

Irish Free State . The weather during the month of September was ideal for harvest- 
ing and all the cereal crops were saved in good order. Yields of grain were scarcely 
up to average, but the quality was dry and good and there was a good bulk of strau . 
No damage by storms, pests or diseases was reported. 

Very little progress was made with autumn sowings, but some headway was made 
with the preparation of the land, soil and weather conditions being satisfactory. Such 
sowings as were made, were carried out imder good conditions 

France : Towards the middle of September the weather again turned fine and temper- 
atures showed considerable improvement. ; these favourable conditions have permit- 
ted farmers to complete the operation of storing cereals without difficulty and to 
partly repair the considerable damage caused by previous bad weather. 

Work preparatory to the sowing of winter cereals, began actively in good weather , 
it is expected that if the weather remains fine, cereal sowings may be made earlier than 
last season. 

Great Britain and Northern Ireland : In England and Wales, except in the northern 
counties, where weather conditions were rather more favourable throughout Septem- 
ber, the weather during the first part of the month was everywhere wet and 
unsuitable for field work. Later a general improvement took place. The cereal har- 
vest, which had been carried out under unusually di£B.cult conditions, was nearing com- 
pletion at the end of the ‘month, although in some areas a fair proportion remained 
to be carted. The excessive wet and lack of sunshine restdted in a good deal of cereals 
being harvested in damp and soft condition. Owing to the very protracted harvest, 
cultivation for autumn sowing is everywhere in arrear. Some progress was made 
in ploughing leys, but little cleaning was possible of fallow and stubbles which were 
rather ditty. 

September Veather fn Scotland was dry and favourable for harvest, but there was 
an absence of drying winds. A portion of the grain crops has been secured in good 
Tuder but some damage has been caused by heating in the stocks. 
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ing only commenced at tlie beginning of October. Winter rye is sprouting slowly, 
whereas barley has already spronted and has sixhered considerably from the cold. 

Belgium : The beginning of September was ramy , later, the weather tnrned finer 
with some sunny daj^s at the end of the month Temperatures were below the normal 
and some slight night frosts occurred. 

Towards the end of September the first autumn cereal sowings were begun mider 
fairly good conditions. 

Bulgaria * The cereal har\'est has been effected imder very favourable conditions 
Rains at the end of September and the beginning of October have been very favourable 
to the fields and winter sowings, which are continuing actively. 

Spain : The course of the weather was not favourable to field work during the first 
half of October ; the long drought has rendered the preparation of the soil difficult and 
retarded the winter cereal sowings. 

Estonia : Rainfall liindered winter cereal sowings in some places but in general 
growth is satisf actor}”. 

Cutting was effected under rather favourable conditions ; average yields have been 
obtained but the quality of the product is good. 

Irish Free State : The weather during the month of September was ideal for harvest- 
ing and all the cereal crops were saved in good order. Yields of gram were scarcely 
up to average, but the quality was dry and good and there was a good bulk of strau . 
No damage by storms, pests or diseases was reported. 

Very little progress was made with autumn sowings, but some headway was made 
with the preparation of the land, soil and weather conditions being satisfactory. Such 
sowings as were made, were carried out under good conditions. 

France : Towards the middle of September the weather again turned fine and temper- 
atures showed considerable improvement. , these favourable conditions have permit- 
ted farmers to complete the operation of storing cereals without difficulty and to 
partly repair the considerable damage caused by previous bad weather. 

Work preparator}^ to the sowing of winter cereals, began actively in good weather , 
it is expected that if the weather remains fine, cereal sowings may be made earher than 
last season. 

Great Britain and Northern Ireland : In England and Wales, except in the northern 
counties, where weather conditions were rather more favourable throughout Septem- 
ber, the weather during the first part of the month was everywhere wet and 
unsuitable for field work. Eater a general improvement took place. The cereal har- 
vest, which had been carried out under unusually difficult conditions, was nearing com- 
pletion at the end of the’montli, although in some areas a fair proportion remained 
to be carted. The excessive wet and lack of sunshine resulted in a good deal of cereals 
being harvested m damp and soft condition. Owing to the very protracted harvest, 
cultivation for auttmm sowing is ever3wsrhere in arrear. Some progress was made 
in ploughing leys, but little cleaning was possible of fallow and stubbles which were 
rather dirty, 

September weather in Scotland was dry and favourable for harvest, but there was 
an absence of dtjdng winds. A portion of the grain crops has been secured in good' 
order but some damage has been caused by heating in the stocks. 
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Cereals. 


(t) AREA I * (t) PRODUCTION 


1 

COUNTRIES 1 

1931 

1931/32 

1930 

1930/31 

Average 
1925 i 
to 1929 

1925/26 
to 1929/30 

1931 

0/ — 

1931/32 ; 

1930 

— vver. 1' 
1930/ 

1931 

1931/32 

, Average 
1930 , 1925 

___ ' to 1929 

1930/31 . 1925/26 i 
! to 1929/30 

1931 1930 

1931/32 1930/31 

Average ' 

1925 |l 
to 1929 tf 

- I| 

1925/26 

to 1929/30 ‘1 

i 

0/ 

1931/32 

1930 

— Aver. 

1930/ 

1931 = 100 


1,000 acres 


=» 100 

il 

1,000 centals 

i 

1,000 bushe 

s = 

= 100 






WHEAT 






Germany .... 

5,S55 

4,402 

4,067 

121.7' 

1316, 

94,014 

33,631 

71,859 

156,687' 139,216 

119,763 1 

112 5, 130 8 

Austria 

507 

508 

504 

998 

100 61 

5,631 

7,205 

6,786 

9.384 12,008 

11,309 1 

78.21 83 0 

Belgium 

306 

411 

375 

963 

105,5] 

9,153 

7.942 

8,879 

15,255! 13,236 

14,799,] 

115 3| 103.1 

Bulgaria 

2,9^ 

3,006 

2,662 

98 6 

111.3; 

36,718 

34,391 

24,285 

61,196, 57,317 

40,474] 

1068 1512 

Spain 

10.S72 

11,134 

10,704 

97 7 

1016' 

78,467 

88.021 

87,709 

180,775! 146.699 

146,179 

891 89.5 

Estonia 

s) 38 

90 

66 

— 

— s) 

384' 

981 

605 s) 6401 1,635 

1,009 

— — 


47 


43 

92.7 

1100! 

683' 

726 

fim 

1,139! 1 210 

1,002 

94.1 118.7 

^France ..... 

12,404 

12,990 

13,123 

96.2 

95.2 1 


138.673 

174,815 

i 231,118 

291.353 


Engl, and Wales . 

1,197 

1,346 

1,491 

8S.9' 

80.31 

21,571 

23,972 

29,677] 

35,952 [ 39,954 

49,460, 

^0 72.7 

‘Scotland 

51 

54 

58 

94 6| 

91 8| 


1,277 

1,322 

... ; 2,128 

2,203, 


Hungary .... 

4.133 

4,187 

3,821 

98.7i 

108.2 

39,399 

50,604 

47,726 

65,664! 84,338 

79,542] 

77.9 82 6 

Italy 

12,075 

11,917 

12.156 

101.3] 

99 3 

148,763 

126,044 

137.524 

247,933' 210,069 

229,203 

1180 108.2 

Eatvia 

215 

179 

139 

120 2i 

154 3 

2,101 

2,4391 

L3S0' 

3,502 4,066 

2,299 

86.1 152 3 

Lithuania .... 

495 

526 

352 

94.2 

140 9 

5,133 

6,796! 

3,647, 

8,555, 11.327 

6,079; 

75 5 140.7 

Luxemburg . . . 

23 

25 

30 

S12, 

748. 

223 

265 i 

344 

372 442 

573, 

84.0 64.9 

Malta 

10 

9 

9 

104 8' 

105 81 

166 

182 

175 

277] 303 

292, 

91.6 94.9 

Norway 

29 

30 

25 

94 2! 

113 3 

451 

432! 

3SS 

7521 720 

646 

104 4; 116 3 

Netherlands . . . 

^91 

142 

135 

134.4| 

i41.l|i 

3.7611 

3,6341 

3,623 

6.26S 6,056 

6,037 

1035 103.8 

Poland 

4,012 

4,066 

3,304 

9S.7! 

1214 

45,4161 

49,394' 

36.305’ 

75,691, 82,321 

60,508 

919 1251 

Rumania . . . 

8,365 

7,551 

7,746 

110 8 

lOSO; 

76,7211 

78,464! 

68,319, 

127,866' 130,770 

105,530’ 

97 8 121.2 

Sweden 

684' 

646 

488, 

105.9' 

140.2,1 

11,7731 

12,882, 

9,38l| 

19,621' 21,469 

15,635! 

91.4 125.5 

Switzerland (i) . . 

179! 

180 

171; 

99 6] 

104 6' 

3,565 

3,461 

3,357] 

5,941 5,769 

5,595 

103.0 106.2 

Czechoslovakia. . 

1.978 

1,975 

1,869 1 

100.2i 

1059; 

22,991 

30.364 

28,686 

38,317 50 606 

47,809 1 

75.7 80.1 

Yugoslavia . . . 

5,390 

5,365 

4,708; 

100.5; 

114,5! 

50,8481 

48,197, 

48,593 

84,746 80,326 

80,986,1 

105,5 104.6 

Total Europe . 

59,155 

57,715 

54,.!5'55 

102.4[ 

107.S 

657,931 

659,9271 

014,849 

1,096,533 1,099,857 

1,024,729} 

99.7 107.0 

•U. S. S. R 

92,369 

83,795 

71,278' 

110.2 

129.6' 

1 

650,366 

477.453 

. . : 1,083,921 

795,739! 


Canada ..... 

24,109 

24,898 

23,104 

96.8 

104.4! 

162,840' 

238,723' 

258,428 

271,400 397,872 

jl 

430,704 

68,2 63.0 


40,692 

39,514 

36,467 

103.0] 

111.6; 

466,000! 

367,361 

328,463 

775,000; 612,268 

1 547,427] 

126.71 141.6 

UniCcQ OtatCS y 

16,977 

21,006 

20,984 

80.8 

80.9. 

65,4001 

150,697' 

164,816 

109,000 251,162 

1 274,687; 

43.4' 39.7 

Mexico ..... 

1,424 

1,210 

1,201 i 

117,1 1 

113,0' 

9,467 

6,868 

6,456 

15,778 11,446 

10,760 

137.81 146.6 

Total North Atner. | 

SO, 202: 

SO, 604 

3I,SJ6! 

96.0 

101.7 \ 

702,707, 

763,649 

758,163 

l,m,17S 1,272,748 

1 1,262,578 

92.01 92.7 

China, Manchuria 

3,920 1 

3,413 

2.731' 

114.8' 

143.5', 

35,037' 

30.515 

27.101' 

58,394 50,857 

i 45,167. 

114.8’ 129.3 

♦Korea, ..... 


848 

890, 



5,370, 

5,391 

5,605 

8,951, 8.985 

! 9,342 

99.61 95.8 

India 

32.181 

31.654 

31,475' 

ioi.7' 

102.2' 

208,365' 

234,500! 

191,654 

347,275 390,843 

319,424; 

88.9 108.7 

Japan. ..... 

1,23L 

1,198 

1,174; 

102.7, 

104.9! 

17,714, 

17,723] 

17,817, 

29,522 29.538 

! 29,695 

99.9 99.4 

Syria and Lebanon 

1,168 

1,166 

1,147' 

1001 

1018' 

8,340 

11,133 

7,435 

13,900 18,555 

12,392! 

74.9 1122 

Total Asm . 

OS,oOOi 

or, 401 1 

36,527j 

I02.S^ 

10141 

269,456 

m,S77. 

244,007, 

449,091 489m 

406,678^ 

91.7 110.4 

Algeria 

3.535 

3,980; 

3,6541 

88.8 

96.81 

13,228 

19,35q' 

17, 790' 

22,046 32,249 

29,849] 

68,4 74.4 

♦Cyrenaica .... 

18 

3s! 

.33 

46,2 

53.21 


931 

119; 

155 

198' 


Egypt 

1,649 

1,522! 

1,554 

108 4 

106.1' 

27,643 

23,852 

24.030 

40,071' 39,763 

40,049; 

iib iiio 

•Eritrea ' 

22 

— 1 

27; 

— ' 

82.41 

110 

— ' 

61 

184' — 

101, 

— 181.8 

•Kenya (2) . , . . , 

60 

71! 

57 

84.5' 

105.3 1 


389 

358' 

... 1 648 

597;; 

... 

French Morocco . 

2,732' 

2,957, 

2.032' 

92.4 

103.8' 

20,825 

12,782 

16,553 

34,708 21,302 

27,588' 

162.9 125.8 

Tnpohtania ... 

17 

12! 

34; 

140.0 

50.7 i 

46 

11 

64 

77 18 

107i 

420.0 71.9 

Tunis ...... 

: 1,903' 

1,923 1 

1,719! 

99.0 

110.71 

8,157 

6,239, 

7,068 

13,595 10,398 

11,780' 

130.7 115,4 

Total Africa . 

1 9,S36 

40,394 

9,393' 

94.6, 

102.5 1 

69,899. 

62.234 j 

65,505, 

116,497 m,720\ 

209,173 

112.3 106,7 

•Argentina (4) . . . 

' 17,236 

21,283 

20,484 

81.0' 

84 1! 


141,578 

145,8191 

235,958 

243,026 



•Chile 

1,426 

1.610, 

1,602 

88.6 

89,0 


12,7141 

17,255 

ji 

21,190; 

28,768 

1 ] 

j 

Australia . , . 

13,500j 

18,212 

12,797 

74.1 

105 5 


127,959' 

81,605' 

213,2661 

136,006 


Grand Totals. . . 

] 190,693 

19S^ 

182,801 

99.2 

104.3 

1,639,9331,779,687 

1: 

2,833,2^2,966,118 

1 i 1 

2,804438' 

95.5 im 







RYE 






Germany .... 

10,789 

11,842 

11,614 

92.71 

92.9 

154,053 

169 297 

167,462 

275,095 . 302,317 

299,040' 

91.0 92.0 

Austria ..... 

904 

927 

946 

97.6 

95.5 

10,260 

11,556 

11,257 

18,322 , 20,636 

20,102 

SS.S 91.1 

Belgium 

553 

574 

568 

93 3 

97.S 

11,835 

10,433 

12,206 

21,135' 18,630 

21,797i 

113.4’, 97.0 

Bulgaria .... 

597 

657 

481 

908' 

124.3 

6,759 

7,067 

4,104 

12,070 12,620 

7,329 

95 6' 1647 

Spain 

1,544 

1,551 

1,717 

99.6! 

89,9 

10,367 

12,064 

13,354 

18,612' 21,644 

23,847; 

85.9 77.6 

Estonia 

356 

367, 

354 

97.0, 

100 4 

3,144 

4,975 

3,325 

5,615 8,885 

, 5,9371! 

63.2 94.6 

Hnland 

554 

558! 

565 

99.6! 

9S.0 

6,724 

7,898 

7,013 

12,007 14,104 

12,522' 

85.1 95.9 

•Prance 

j 1,745 

1,906! 

1,970 

91.5' 

88.6 


16,383 

19,963 

29,255 

36,6481 


•EngL and Wales . ' 

1 33 

32t 


103.6 

II6.4;, 


470 

439 

840 

785! 



'i 
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(t) AREA I (t) production 


COUNTRIES j 

1931 ; 

Average 1 
1930 1 1925 

0/ ^^31 : 

1931/32 1 

1931 , 

Average 
1930 . 1925 

1931 

; Average 
1930 ^ 1925 

' 1931/32 

1931/33 ‘ 

! 

1930/31 1925/26 1 

' to 1929/30 i 

1930 1 i 

— (Aver." 

1930/ 1 

1931/32 

1930/31 1925/26 ; 

to 1929/30! 

1931/32 i 

1930/31 1925/26 ; 

to 1929/30 1 

1930 

— A\ er. 
1930/ 


1,000 acres 

i 

= 100 , 

!i 

1,000 centals 

! 

1,000 bushels 

= 100 

! 

Hungary . . 

1,530 

1,611 i 

1,649 

95 0 

j| 

92 8*! 

11,665 

15,907 

16 836 

20,830^ 

28,406 30,064 

i 

73.3 69,3 

Italy 1 

288 

302, 

307, 

95.4 

93.71 

3,469 

3,431' 

3,649 

6,195 

6,127 6,516 

101.1 95,1 

Eatvia 

571 

660 ! 

627' 

86.6 

91.0] 

3,133 

8,051 

5,228 

5,595 

14,377 9,835 

38 9 59.0 

Eithuania • • • 

1,210 

1.197 

1,192 

1011 

1014 

8,513 

14,099 

11,412 

15,238 

25,177 20.379 

60.5 74.8 

Lmcembnrg . . . 1 

le! 

22' 

17 

73.7 

96.81 

157 

269; 

206 

280' 

480 367i 

58.4 76 4 

Norway . , i 

15' 

19; 

21 

79.9 

72.5 

3011 

311' 

325 

538 

556 580 

968 92.7 

Netherlands . ] 

444 

47.5 

489, 

93.3 

908 

7,3501 

8,340 

8,866 

13,125 

14.892 15,832 

88 1' 82 9 

Poland ..... 

13,312 

14,567, 

14,0161 

91.4 

95.0 

119,932' 

153,399 

136,378 

214,165 

273,928 243,534 

7S.2 87.9 

Rumania .... 

1,063 

968; 

720, 

109.8 

147 7, 

8,819' 

10,241' 

5,971 

15,747 

18,288! 10,662 

86 1 147.7 

Sweden 

510 

595' 

7411 

85.6 

68.8! 

6.834' 

10,083, 

10,981 

12,204 

18,005; 19,609 

! 67.8 62.2 

Switzerland . . . 

40 

49 

49; 

92 5 

93.5' 

800 

831] 

912 

1.429 

1,484 1,629 

96.3 87.7 

Czechoslovakia , 

2,493] 

2.599 

2 535' 

95 9 

98 4' 

28,279 

39,409 

37,015 

50,498 

70,374' 68,099 

' 71 8 76.4 

Yugoslavia. . . . 

623' 

626 

oSl I 

99 6 

1174 

4,548 

4,382: 

4,148 

8,121 

7,825! 7,407 

103.8 109.6 

Total Europe . ‘ 

37,418 

39, m\ 

39,139 

936' 


406,962, 

1 

492,043. 

1 

460,648 

726,721 

878,655^ 822,587 

1 32 7 88 J 

*U. S. S. R. . . . 

70.086 

27,233| 

68,620 

97 0 

105.2!! 



489,038 


873,285 

1 ; 

Canada . . . . ; 

983! 

1,448 1 

704! 

67.9 

123.8!! 

4,243 

12,330 

7,245 

7,576 

22,018 12,987' 

34.4 58.6 

United States . . 

1 3.294, 

3,525 

3,001 

93.4 

91.5;! 

I 

20 272 

26,963^ 

25,832 

30,200l 

; 

4S.149| 46,129 

75 2 78.5 

Total North Afnor. 

>1 4.277; 

4,973 

4,395 1 

S6.0 


24,515 1 

39,293 

1 

33,077 

43,776, 

70,167 1 59,0(16 

62.4 j 74.1 

•Argentina (4) . , 

; 1,834' 

1,322 

901 

1010 

148.1' 

. 1 

2,646' 

3,352 


4,724 5,980 

. . \ . . 

•Chih 

1 7 

8^ 


88.7 

95.2. 


67, 

66 

:i • • ' 

120 118 


drand Totals . 

; 41,693 

44,037 

43,534 

m. 

03,81 

431,47; 

531,336 

493,7:i3 

'1 770,407 

948,822, 881,653 

8i.2| m 


BARIEV 


Germany . . . . i 4,001; 3,753' 3,692' 106.6' 108 4 66,181' 63,058 63,172| 137,879 131,373 131,611 105.0 104.8 

Austria ^ 422 4S0i 371' 981' 113 8, 6,119 5,893 5,237; 10,665 12,278 10,911 80.9, 97.7 

Belgium , . . . -70 84l 77 83.2' 91.3' 1,630 1,836 1,894 3,396^ 3,825 3,047 88.8 SC.l 

Bulgaria .... 608 ' 692' 562 8781 1082; 7,948 9,537 5,858' 16,558, 19,869 12,204, 83.3, 135,7 

Spain ; 4,465 4, 5431 4,456 93.3 100.2 43,261' 49,883 44,786 90,129' 103,926 93,305] 867 96.6 

Estonia ... 279 276 ; 285 100.9, 98.0j 2,586 ' 2,829, 2,454 5,387i 5,893 5,112 91.4' 105.4 

•Irish Free State . 115| 116| 131 99.0 87.9| ... 2,648 ' 3,0011! ... 5,517 6,253' » 

Finland 276! 2721 271 101.4 10l.7|| 3,144' 2,987 ' 3,086 6,550 6,223 6.429 105 3 101.9 

•France 1.955; 3,799i 1,739 lOS.Oi 112.41 ... ! 21,7Gl' 24,366 .. 45,336 50,742 ... ... 

Engl, and Wales . 1.0291 1,020; 1,164 100.9'] 88 41 17,069' 16,503! 21,5241 35,560 84,382 44,843 ' 103.4! 793 

•Scotland. .... 921 107; 121 86.3! 76.01 ... 2,128 ' 2,433 .. 4,483 5,0681 ... | ... 

Hungary . . . . ! 1,1861 1,131' 1,054! 104.8, U2.5i 9,277 18,250, 13,118 19,328 27,605 ; 27,330 70.0' 70.7 

Italy ...... I 5301 583 , 577 , 90.8 91.8 ; 5,289 5,377' 6,416 ll,020l 11,2021 U,285'! 98.4] 97.7 

Eatvia 453; 437 436 103,6' 104.0 4,431 4,130 3,420 9,232 8,605 ! 7,126 107,3’ 129.6 

Uthuania . . . . ' 465; 529! 494 83.01 94.1 ' 5,052 5,224' 4.83l'| 10,525 10,884^ 10,065, 96.7! 104.6 

Euxembnrg ... 9; 71 8' 1161] 101.9] 100 99' 112 208 , 206 ! 233; 100 9 - 891 

Malta (3) .... 7, 71 6, 101.4' 106.0' 137' 142 138 285 295 i 288! 96.8; 99.0 

27orway . . . i' iSs! 134, 143 102.8’ 97.11 2,257 ' 2^621 2,366'! 4,703' 4,922 4,929 95.6 95.4 

Netherlands ... 701 76; 711 92.8! 99.3' 1,764' l,939i 1,916 1 3,674 4,040 3,992’' 91.0 92.0 

Ppland !; 3,111 1 3,048 2.841 102.1’ 109.6 1 33,290 32,274 30,767 69,355 67,238 64,099 103.1 108.2 

Rumania ... . j! 4,769i 4,831 4,360 97.7' 109.4! 33,731' 52,279 36,233 70>274 108,916 75.487 64.5 93.1 

Sweden. ... 313 * 326 348 96.4)1 90.0 1 4328 5,290 5,7l9 10,059 11,021 11.916 91.3 84 4 

Switzerland ... 1 18 16! 16 109.2i IIO.T'! 295 , 238 1 2G7 615 496 556, 124.1 110.7 

Czechoslovalcia . | l,759l 1,673' 1,766 105.11 99.61 21.813 ' 26,848, 28,5971 45,446 55,934 69,57ffi 81.2 76.3 

Yugoslavia . . j 1,179| 1,1331 976 97.6 IIS-S^; 8,184 8,915, 8,342 17,051 18,574 17,379 91.8 98.1 

Total Europe . 26,157\ 25Ml\ mj9\ 2n,M 310,89$' 289,263^ 577,809 647,707 602,626^ 39. 2\ 95.9 

•u. S. S. R. ... 17,07oj 18,417] 17,724' 92.7; 96.3, i 124,687j ... i ... 299,770 ... ' ... 

Canada ' 4,075' 5,559 4,297 ?a.3 94 8 , 34.808 64,877 ' 50,183| 72,516 135.160; 104,55o| SS.?! 69.4 

United States . . ; 12,771 J 12,901' 10,222 99.0 124.9 103,680] 160.786 127,201| 216,000 | 334,971 205,006 64, 5 | 81.5 

Total NoHh Amer. 16,846^ 18,460 14,619 9U IIS.O m,4Z8\ 225,663 177, $U 288,516\ 470,131 369,556 614 \ 78.1 

♦Korea ... S,882^ 2,209' i, 19,62li 19,127, 17,666; 40,877| 39.849 36,805 102,6 IIU 

lapan ; 2,105, 2,110; 2,336] 99.8 90.1 r 35,040 34,786 40,696’ 73,00l| 72,472 84,785 100.7 86,1 

Syria and Eebanon ■ 941 83l j 706' 113.3 133.4, 6,658^ 10,858 6,746| 13,871! 22,621 14,055| ’i 61.3 98.7 

ToiiiMsw . ; 3,046 2,941, $,042\ 193 6 100.2 ' 41,698 45,644 47,442^ 86,872, 95.093 S8,840' 9U 87.9 
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(t) AREA 

11 



(t) PRODUCTION 





1931 

1930 

Average ; c, ^21^ 1 ' 

1925 ! ’ 1931/32 " 

1931 

1930 

Average j, 
1925 

to 1929 j 

1925/26 i 
to 1929/30 

. 1 

1931 1930 

Average 

1925 
to 1929 

1925/26 
to 1929 / 30 ; 

0> 

1931/32 

COUNTRIES 

1931/32 

— ' 1930 

1930/31 1925/26 — Aver, 

to 1929/30 1930 / 

1931/32 

1930/31 

1931/32 1930/31 i 

' 1 

1930 

1930 / 

i93r = 
as 100 ' 

Aver 

= 100 

I 

1,000 acres 

= TOO 

ii 

1,000 centals | 

1,000 bushels j 

Algeria . . 

3,199 

3,650 

3,445, 87.6' 

1 

92.8 

11,244 

18,327 

16661 I 

23,425 38 183 

34,712! 61.3 

67 5 

♦Cyienaica .... 

82 

127 

133 64.5! 

61.3! 

276 

772 

574 

1,609 



EflTpt 

306 

.3451 

368 88 i 1 

83 0 

4,653 

5,043 

5,440 

9,693 10,506 

11,334 , 92 3 

85,5 

•Entrea . 

62 

— 

58 — ' 

105.9 

320 



166 

666 — 

846 

— 

192 3 

French Morocco . | 

3.156 

3,207 

3,028 ' 98.4 

104.2 

24,643 

17.995 

21,933 

51 ,.341 37,491 

45,695 

136.9 

112 4 

Tnpolitania . . , 

99 

124 

274 SO 0 

36 0' 

265 

165 

609 

551 344 

1,268 

160 0 

43.5 

Toms 

1,087 

1,202 

1,243 90 4' 

87 5 

3,968 

2,646 

4,195 

8,268 5,512 

8.741 

150 0 

04 6 

Total Africa 

; ^47 


VO 

V 0 

4i,774 

44.176 

48,S38 

93,278 92,036' 

101 750 

1613 

917 

♦Argentina ; 4 ) . . 

1,458 

1,422! 

1,171 102 5 

124 5 


6,834 

7,961, 

14.238 

16,587 



♦ChiJi . . 

144 

166' 

17.1 86 91 

SI 4 


1S60 

2,6811 

3,876 

5.585 



Grand Totals . 


54,980 

49.893 9622' 

106.0 

:n,m 

OATS 

626,376 

362,917 

1.046,365 I J04,967 

i.n 2 ,n 2 

80.2 

89,2 

Germany .... 

8 309 

8,499 

8,640' 97 8 

96 2 

141,035 

124 702 

143,893' 

440,730 389,690 

449,664 

113.li 

PSO 

Austria 

720, 

772 

757 1 93 3 

95 2 

7,346 

8 834 

9,591 

22,950 27,606 

29,972 

83 2 

76,0 

Belgium .... 

728, 

674 

67Si 1079 

107 3 

12,986 

12,231 

15.3lSj 

40,581 ,38 223 

47,869 

106.2 

S4S 

Bulgaria .... 

294 

345 

•138, 65 2 

87.1' 

2,754 

2,437 

2,332 

8,6(15 7,616 

7,287 

113 0 

1131 

Spain . . . 

1 693 

1,940 

1,373| 37 3 

90 4, 

13,562 

15,999, 12,913 

42,380 49,995 

40,854 

84.8 

105 0 

Estonia 

367 

36S 

357 1 99 6 

102 7 

3,254 

3,478' 2,670 

lO.lTU 10,870 

8,343 93.6 

1219 

♦Irish Free State 

628 

644 

656 97 5 

95 8 


14,160! 14,419 

44,250 

45,060 



Finland .... 

1.149 

1,137 

1 , 110 ' 101 1 ' 

10.1 5 

14,176 

13,267 

12 933 
111,902 

44 299 41,458 

40,415 

106.9 

i 6^6 

♦France 

8,632 

8,533 

8.623' 100 61 

1001 ' 

96,880 

. . . : 302,749 

349,690 



Eng!, and Wales . 

1,652, 

l,778i 

862' 

l,82ul 92 91 

90.8 

27,754 

30,036 32,202 

14,493 15.882 

86,730 93,863 

100,632 

92 4 

S 6 2 

♦Scotland .... 

846' 

906i 98 21 

93.4 


45,290 

49,630, ... 1 


Hungary . . . 

612i 

60S, 

687, 100.71 

89.1 

.^499 

5,760 

8,235 

10,934 17,999 

26,734 607; 

42.5 

Italy ..... 

1 , 222 ' 

1,262 

790 

1,2431 96 9. 

98 3 

13,331 

11,785 

13,793 

41,658' 36,828 

43,103 

113.1, 

966 

Tatna . . 

795 i 

740 100 6 ' 

107.5 

7.SS2 

7,532 

5,4S0; 24,031' 23,537 

17,124 

1046 

1438 

Lithuania .... 

851’ 

855 

828| £9.5| 

102.7 

8,581 

8,699 

6.846! 26,815 26,871 

21,394 

99.8 

125 3 

Luxemburg . . . 

70 : 

70 

721 lOO.Oi 

97.6 

880 

880 

971 

2,749 2,760 

3,035 

1000 ' 

106 

Norway 

237 

239 

2411 99 0l 

98 2 8,339 

4,359 

4,024, 10.433 13,621 

12,574 

: 76.6, 

830 

Netherlands . • • , 

366 

370 

3771 99 . 0 ! 

97.1 

6,067 

6,545 

7,332 

18,960: 20.454 

22,913 

1 927 

827 

Poland ..... 

I 5,465 

5,404 

5,007, 101.1' 

109.1 

55,116 

51,756 

51,261 172,235i 161,738 

160,169 

1 106,5 1 

1075 

Rumania . . . . ! 

2,175: 

2 , 686 ' 

2,806i 81.0, 

77.5 

17,858 

25,497 

22,518 

55,804 1 79,679 

70,368 

700 

793 

Sweden ..... j 

i 1,5S9| 

1.629. 

1,7631 97.5, 

901, 

21,5.39 

25,299 

26,111 

67,310; 79,058 

81,695 

i SSL 

822) 

Switzerland ... 

1 45i 

48 

50, 939 ; 

90.6 

851 

851 

928 

2,659 2,659 

2,900 

I 100.01 

91.7 

Czechoslovakia . | 

li 2,116 

2 049 

2,078, 103,3 

101.9 

26,526 

28333, 30,997 

82,893; 90,101 

96365 

j 92 . 0 ' 

85.6 

Yugoslavia. . . . ; 

Ij 

1,037 

936 94.4 

104.6 

6,111 

6,283^ 7,548 

19,098’ 19,634 

23.586 

97.3 

816 

Total Europe . 

1 31,43i\ 

32,560 

32, 4W 36 5 1 

97 0 

394,447 

394,963 

417,886'!\ 1, 232, 630\i, 234,250 

1,305,886 

99,9 

94,4 

♦U. S. S. R. . . 

42,497j 

44,267 

41,262 96.0 

103,0 


... 

326,462 

: 

1,020,186 



Canada 

!{ 13,650 1 

13,259| 

1 2,831! 103.0 

106.4 

115,389 

143370 

133,308 

360,591! 449,595 
1,174,000 3,858,052 

416,683 

80.2, 

366 

United States . 

i 41,248' 

40,125, 

42 554| 102.8; 

96 9 

375,680 

434,5771 421,428 

1,816,953 

864- 

89,1 

Total North Amer. 

1 54,S9S 

53,o34 

55,385 102 8\ 

99 J 

491,069 

578,447 

554,736 

1,534,591 l,m,647 

1,733,536 

84 , 91 

8S,5 

Syria and Lebanon 

' 27' 

28 

41 1 96.5 

66.8 

215 

175 

282 

m 547 

880 

122.5^ 

762 

Algeria 

‘! 542 ' 

633 

6051 84.9 

89.6 

2 601 

5,300 

4,118 

8,130 16,661 

12.869 

49,1 ! 

63.2 

French Morocco , 

73 

103 

71 716 

103.9 

755 

75^ 

559 

2,359' 2,367 

1,747 

100 . 1 ' 

135.0 

Tunis 

i 99 

124 

104j 79.6, 

94.7 

1,036 

861 

825 

3,238 2,067 

2,577 

156.7j 

125,7 

Total Africa . 

7U' 

865 

780 82.6 

91.5 

4,392 

6,715' 5,502 

13,727 1 20,985 

17,193 

66.4] 

76.S 

♦Argentina ( 4 ). . . 

! 3,504i 

3,937 

3,387 89.0 

103.5 


15,873 

; 21,278 

... ' 49,604 

66,490 



♦ChiU 

156j 

193! 

193 1 8L0 

80.9 


1,635 

2,199 

, ... 1 5,109 

6,870 

• 


Grand Totals . 


86,83t 


98.3 

! 890.IS3 

980,300 

978,406 

2,781,618 3,063,429 

3,(^7, 405 

m 

1 1 


(t) The two dates mentioned refer to the years in which the harvest took place in the northern and southern hemispheres — 

♦ Countries not included in the totals. — s) Autumn crops. — t) Spring crops. — 
only. — ( 3 ) Barley and meslin. — ( 4 I Area sown. 

(i) Including spelt and meslm 

— ( 2 ) ciops 
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In Northern Ireland weather during the past month continued fine and mild apart 
rom heat'y showers locally and conditions remained favourable for farm operations 
although there was an absence of simshme and drying winds which were needed for 
the cereal harvest. Short, cold spells marked the beginning and the middle of 
i^ept ember but day temperatures were, as a rule, high for the time of the year. Severe 
ground frosts prevailed at night towards the end of the month and were generalh^' suc- 
ceeded by heav}" morning dews 

The bulk of the wheat crop has been harvested in good condition Very little 
threshing has been done so far. It is reported that the cro'p on the whole is of fair qua- 
lity but that the grain is in soft condition in many cases. The yield may not reach 
the average as some crops were thin. The major portion of the oat crop has been 
stacked. The humid atmosphere experienced on mail}' days last month retarded nor- 
mal seasoning of the sheaves in stock with the result that in many cases stacking was 
carried out too soon and heating resulted Variable reports are to hand regarding 
probable yields. In some districts the yield will be disappointing. The quality" of 
the grain is on the whole fair, but some samples now being threshed are 111 a soft con- 
dition. Cutting of the barley crop was practically completed by the end of September 
but a large portion still remained m stocks at that time This crop is of fair quality 
on the whole. 

Hungary : During the three weeks from September 16 to October 7, the weather 
was characterised by relatively low temperatures and over most of the country by 
abundant and frequent rains. Threshing of cereals lias been completed everywhere. 
On the basis of threshing results for cereals, on the large farms, a new crop estimate 
has been made giving slightly higher figures for all cereals than those estimated on 
August 26 On October 9 winter cereal sowings were in full swing. In different re- 
gions, some winter barle}^ and rj-e had sprouted ; at the same period rains favoured field 
work and the sowings, 

Italy : During September fairly frequent rains fell in northern and central Italy 
but precipitation was rare in southern and central areas Seasonal conditions were 
especially variable in the latter half of the month with scattered rains. W’ork prepar- 
atory to the sowings began actively but is now continuing at normal speed. 

Latvia : In September temperatures were rather low, and towards the end of the 
month the cold became more intense with severe night frosts. 

According to correspondents’ reports, the quality of winter cereals was average in 

% of the cases, above the average in 3.9 % and below it in 72.3 

Lithuania : Frequent rains have liindered the cereal harvest ; only rye has been 
harvested under good conditions. The cereals have been stored later than usual. 

Area this year is 300,000 acres, an increase of 13.9 on tliat of last 3^ear (263,000 
acres) and an increase of 25.1 on the average of the five years ending 1929 (239,500 
acres) . 

Production this 3’ear is 3,538,000 centals (6,100,000 bushels) an increase of 21.3 % on 
that of last A^ear (2,916,000 centals or 5,028,000 busliels) and an increase of 57.5 % on 
the average of the five years ending 1929 (2,247,000 centals or 3,874,000 bushels 

Winter cereal sowings, which had been hindered by continual rains, began towards 
September 15. 

Norway : Area this year is 13,500 acres, a decrease of i 4 % on that of last 3^ear 
(13,700 acres) and a decrease of 19.7 on the average of the five years ending 1925-29 
(16,800 acres). 
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Production this year is 219,000 centals (377,000 bushels) a decrease of 14 2 on 
that of last year (255,000 centals or 440,000 bushels) and a decrease of 26 3 °o 
average of the five years ending 1925-29 {297,000 centals or 511,000 bushels). 

Netherlands : As the law relating to the baking of bread has made compulsorv' the 
mixture of home wheat flour with that imported it is logical that the wheat area should 
much larger than in previous 3’ears ; in bread making, qualit5" is assuming a greater 
importance than usual. Due to the cool and rainy weather it is decidedly inferior to 
that of past ^-ears and in general little better than mediocre 

The oat crop has in some cases turned out to be better than that of wheat but for 
this cereal also, ^fields are below the level forecasted. 

Rumania : During the latter half of September the average temperature fell sharp- 
ly Over most of the countr}- the minimum temperature is below o^C. Atmospheric 
precipitation has been veiy abundant, especialh’ in Trans^dvania. Preparation of the 
fields for cereal sowings continued eveiy^wliere at the beginning of October The 
acreage sovn to winter cereals is so far of limited extent 


Czechoslovakia : The cold and rain\" weather at the end of August continued in 
September and did not improve until towards the end of the month. 

Cereals have been damaged b}’ the persistent rains, especially in the higher regions,, 
where the}" were still in stocks and began to germmate and rot. In some areas rye at 
the end of the month was still in the fields as it had not been possible to cart it. 
In lower-lying areas oats have been gathered in rather vet state 

Incessant rains have sinidarty liindered the work of preparation for the sowings 
which are about three weeks behind. 

Yugoslavia : After the abundant and frequent rains in the latter half of September, 
the weather improved at the beginning of October but remained cool. These weather 
conditions were verv" favourable to preparatory work and winter sowings. 

U S. S R. ’ During September considerable fluctuations in temperature occurred 
together with rather light but relatively" frequent rainfall, principally" in the western 
and northeastern parts of the European territory of the Union. 

According to the Commissariat for Agriculture, on October 5 straw cereals had been 
harv’ested on 241,806,000 acres, or 95 % of the total area. The area not yet harvested 
was situated chiefly- in Siberia and in some northern regions of the European part ot 
the Union. 

On October 5, about 48 of the cereals har\"ested had been threshed. 

The area sown to winter cereals, almost entirely- rye and wheat had, on October 
10, reached 79,722,000 acres, or 79 7 % of that planned and 102.7 of the acreage sown 
at the same date of last year. 

The autumn work of preparing the soil for spring sowings had, by October 10, been 
accomplished on an area of 42,910,000 acres or 41.3 % of that forecast in the plan. 

During September the plan of cereal purchases by the State and the various orga- 
nisations charged with this task had been carried out to the extent of only 68. 2 % 
of the quantities fixed for that month. The normal plan of purchases up to October i 
had been carried out to the extent of 43,4 %. 

The progress of cereal purchases in the first quarter of the J uly-September season 
is judged to be unsatisfactory in the Ukraine, in the North Caucasus, in the Tower and 
Middle Volga regions, in the central Black Earth region and in eastern and western Si- 
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beria although purchases in the present year have exceeded those of the same quarter 
of 1930. 

September weather conditions in the southern and central regions of the Union 
w^ere favourable for the purchasing season 

Argentina : The second estimates of the areas sown to cereals, apart from small 
diherences, confirm the data published in September By Decree at the end of August, 
the Ministry of Agriculture has provided for the distribution on credit to farmers for 
exclusive use as seed, of 2,000 metric tons of wheat and 1,500 of linseed, appropriating 
for this purpose 400,000 paper pesos on the security of the crop when produced Accord- 
ing to official information, farmers have generall}^ used pedigree " seed, as it gives 
higher pelds. Rains in the last few days of August and the first half of vSeptember have 
favoured the growth of all cereals , only in the area south of Buenos Aires have a few 
local frosts caused slight damage to the sowings jMild temperatures are required for 
complete grovdh. Partial attacks of locusts are reported in the provinces of Cordoba, 
Catamarca, Santiago del' Bstero, San Tuis, Tucuman and in the Chaco Considerable 
damage has been caused, particularh^ in the Chaco and in the adjacent area of North 
Santa Fe The Ministr}’ of Agriculture, through the regional agricultural offices, is tak- 
ing a series of energetic measures to control them in the typically agricultural area of 
the country 

(Telegram of October 17)* Crop condition of cereals is good Weather conditions 
have favoured their growth. Germination has taken place regularly and uniformly 
and no important damage is reported. 

Canada. (Saskatchewan): According to the Saskatchewan Department of Agricul- 
ture, nearly half of the wheat had been threshed by about September 20th. Only a small 
amount of coarse grains had been threshed, although it was difficult to estimate the 
amount due to the imusually large acreage which will not be threshed but used as green 
feed'. Due to recent rains, several good drying days were needed to allow the resump- 
tion of threshing. Previous to the rainy weather, most of the wheat was grading one 
or two Northern. Very- httle fall ploughing has been done even in those districts where 
this practice is generally followed 

According to a report dated October 5 received from the Saskatchewan Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, threshing had made slow progress. About 63 % of the wheat 
produced in the Province had been threshing and possibly half of the coarse grains. 
It was stated that much of the unthreshed wheat w^ould suffer a loss of one grade due 
to bleaching and in a few cases, sprouting. Only a small amount of fall ploughing had 
been done. 

United States : In the week ended on September 24 conditions were favourable 
for the sowing of winter cereals, especially in the Northwest, where precipitation was 
general. In the last week of September sowing progressed slowly due to the scantiness 
ofrainfalL The soil was still too dry in the Southwest and in much of the Great Plains 
area from Nebraska southwards ; in Texas the seed already sown could not germinate. 
Ploughing and seeding were favoiured in the Northwest, including the Northern Great 
Plains and also in the Ohio valley and adjacent sections. At the end of the second 
week of October sowing was still backward in some parts owing to scanty rain. 

Palestine : Cultivation of autumn sowings started under average conditions. Weather 
is normal. 
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Syria and Lebanon : The wheat crop is deficient due to rust and shrinkage caused 
by heat at the ear formation stage. The crop harv^ested is partly unfit for consumption 
or use as seed. 

Algeria : The course of the season has been definitely favourable for field work and 
for the sowings, which will be finished rapidly if the weather continues propitious ; 
rainfall at the beginning of the month has assured the necessary soil moisture. 

Cyrenaica : In the plain south of Bengasi, where nearly all the cereals are produced, 
the crops have all failed. 

Kenya : August weather was ver\^ variable in difierent districts, being dry in some 
and moderately or excessively rainy in others. In the areas favoured most by the 
weather, wheat har\'esting was in progress. Locusts have continued to damage crops 
in most districts, making any estimate of probable yields more difficult. It is not yet 
possible to make a trustworthy estimate but it is hoped next month to furnish a prelim- 
inary estimate of the wheat crop 

French Morocco : Winter cereal sowings have not yet begun owing to the lack of 

rain. 


Tnpohiania : Work for the wheat and barley sowings has beerr carried out under 
good conditions 


Tunis : In the North of the comitn," weather conditions have been in general favour- 
able to cereal crops and ^fields have been above the average, except in some localities 
where damage has been caused by excessive moisture, rust and insects. In the Centre 
and South, cereal production was poor as a consequence of the persistent drought. 

Abundant and general rains permitted, after the middle of September, a favour- 
able beginning of the work of preparation for the sowings, even where soil conditions were 
not propitious 

Union of South Africa: Reports on the conditions of the winter cereal crops are 
generally favourable Although further rains in September will be necessary in the dry- 
land farming areas to see the crops through, the general condition is high and no reports 
of serious inf estation of insect pests or rust have so far been received. Severe frosts and 
stormy weather at the end of the month, however, caused some damage to advanced 
stands in the southeastern Free State and western Transvaal. 

Australia : According to a telegram of October i6th received from the Australian 
Government, the weather has been generally very favourable to crops in South Australia 
and Western Australia, their aspect being favourable. In New South Wales and Victoria 
rainfall has been unsatisfactory^ but crop condition is fairly satisfactory. This year’s 
yield is expected to be larger than the average of the previous five years (about 93.4 
million centals or 156 million bushels). 


MAIZE 

The data received by the Institute up to the middle of October permit a more pre- 
cise estimate of the volume of the maize crop in those countries of the northern hem- 
isphere whose production is of considerable commercial importance. 
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The crop of the United States, which is the largest producer of maize in the world, 
is, on the basis of the latest estimate, rather less than 1,500 million centals (2,760 
million bushels), or at about the same level as the 1926 crop Harvesting operations 
were effected under generally satisfactory conditions and ripening took place before 
the frosts could jeopardize the quantity and quality of the grain. 

The result of the European crop is now known to be satisfactory in Rumania, Yugo- 
slavia and Bulgaria, v^iiereas it is very poor in Hungary and m all the other producing 
countries that import maize for which data of production are at present knowm. 
Compared with the average production of the five-^^eat period 1925-29 Italy, which 
occupies third place among the large Bmropean producing countries records a diminution 
of 21.5 % (early variety) and Hungar}^ of 17.3 %. 

Hungary, which is normally an exporting country, is expected to have a net import 
as in the current season ; in the ten months i November 1930 to 31 August 1931 only 
236,000 centals (421,000 bushels) was exported while 2,127,000 (2,799,000) was imported. 


Production and exports of maize of the principal exporting countries 
of the northern hemisphere during the period igs^-Tgg^- 




Production 

of the first 

: year 

; indicated j 

pxports in the season i Xovember-31 October 

Ye.ajr 

Countiy 

In the 10 months after 
harvest (i Xov -31 August) 

In the 12 moutlis after 
harvest {i Nov.-si Oct ) ' 

Monthly 


[ 

1 

Absolute j % Total 
j figures 1 export = 100 

Absolute % ! 

figures j Prod = 100 1 

average 


Thousand centals 

1 i 1 


193 ^- 33 . . . I 

Danubian countries(i) * 

257,904 1 

! 


1 



1 

United States. • • • ] 

1.513,6«0 ! 






1930 - 31 . * . i 

Banubian coiuitries(r) 1 

224,138 ' 

(c) 24,291 ' 

... 




' 

United States. . • . 1 

1.172,389 

1,168 1 





1929 - 30 . . . 

Banubian cotmtries{i) 

292,510 

44,355 

92.8 

47,801 

16 3 

3,984 

1 

United States. . . . | 

1,463.910 

3,993 ; 

92 8 

4,303 

03 

359 

192 S- 29 . . . 1 

Banubian couutnes(i) ] 

162.043 

4,191 1 

78.5 

5,337 

3 3 

445 

1 

United States. . . . j 

1,578,579 

21,985 i 

97 0 

22,670 

14 

1,889 

1927 - 28 . . . ' 

Banubian countries(r) 

174,386 

18 215 : 

99 7 

18,279 ’ 

10 5 

1,523 

1 

United States. . . . , 

1,547,326 ! 

10,340 

93 2 

11,098 1 

0.7 

924 

1926 - 27 . . . 1 

Banubian couutries(i) ; 

262,086 

47,289 : 

95.7 

49,399 

ISS 

4,116 

1 

United States, . . . 

1,507,636 ■ 

7,987 1 

98.4 

8,552 

0.6 

712 

1925 - 26 . . . } 

Banubian countne.s(i) > 

238,989 1 

39,092 ' 

96.0 

40,706 

170 

3,393 

1 

1 

United States. . . . ; 

1,633,492 1 

12,132 ! 

91.2 

13,309 ' 

08 

1,109 



Thousand bushels 




1 

1931-32 . - ' 

Banubian coiiutries(i) 

460,544 



... 




United States, . . . 

2,703,000 






1930 - 31 . . . j 

Danubian countries(i) 

400,246 

( 2 ) 43,376 






1 United States. . . . 

2,093.552 

2,087 





1929 - 30 . . . 

j Danubian couatries(i) 

522,341 

79,205 

92.8 

85,359 

16 3 

7,114 


United States, . 

2,614,131 

7,130 

92.8 

7.685 

0.3 

642 

1928 - 29 , . . 

Danubian cotmtnes(i) 

289.362 

7,484 

78.5 

9,531 

3.3 

795 


1 United States. . , . 

2,818,899 

39,258 

97.0 

40,483 

1.4 

3,374. 

1 927 - 28 . . 

1 Danubian coim tries (i) 

311,405 

32,626 

99.7 

32.640 

10.5 

2,720 


United Stat«. . . . 

2,763,090 

18,464 

93.2 

19,818 

0.7 

1,660 

1926 - 27 . . . 

j Danubian countnesp) 

468,013 

84,445 

95.7 

88,213 

18.8 

7,350 


1 United States. . . . 

2,692,215 

14,263 

93.4 

15,271 

0.6 

1,272 

1925 - 26 . . . 

I Danubian countries(i) 

426,766 

69,808 

S 6.0 

72,690 

17.0 

6,059 


j Umted States. , , . 

1 2,916,958 

1 

21,664 

91.2 

23,767 

0.8 

1,980 


(i) Rumama, Yugoslavia, Hungary and Bulgaria. — (2) 9 moitiis. 
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The smallness of fodder production in this country is arousing the deep anxiety of 
livestock farmers and government bodies ; in face of the danger of a shortage, tariff 
and freight adjustments are being favoured to facilitate the import of the necessary fod- 
der supplies — including maize — and to check export. 

The total production of the Danubian group of countries (mcluding also Hungary) 
amounts to 2 58 million centals {461 million bushels) or nearly the same quantity as 
crop of 1926 (262 million centals or 468 million bushels), which permitted this group 
of countries to export, in the following twelve months, the record quantity of jq mh* 
lion centals (88 million bushels). In estimating their possible exports, however, it 
should not be forgotten that home consumption, and therefore the exportable quantity 
of mtize — depends to a large extent on the abundance of the other cereals and the re- 
lation between their prices and maize prices and also that the quantities held b}^ peasant 
farmers from one crop to another vaxy greatly from year to year 

The United States, in the twelve months following the 1926 crop (approximately 
equal to that of this year) exported S 6 million centals (15.3 million bushels) . It must 
be borne in mind, however, that the production of that year was preceded by the 
very large crop of 1925 (1,633 million centals or 2,917 million bushels), while the 
present crop follows the very small one of 1930 {1,172 million centals or 2,094 million 
bushels) In the first ten months of the present season (i ISTovember 1930 to 31 
August 1931) the United States exported i,i6S,ooo centals (2,087,000 bushels) and 
imported 509,000 centals (909,000 bushels) and consequently was practically absent 
from the world maize market. The country- adjusted its home consumption to the 
supplies, much below the normal, offered by the small home production of maize 
during the year , and used extensively for the feeding of hvestock other cereals, of 
which there existed an abundance at prices no higher than those quoted for maize. 
Taking account of these considerations and of the elasticity of maize consumption in 
the United States, it is justifiable, notwithstanding the much larger crop obtaimed than 
last 3"ear, to forecast also for the ensuing commercial season only a small export, 
especially as tl^e production of other fodder cereals has not been abundant. 


Produchon and exports of maize of Argentina during the period igBy-igsi. 



1 

1 Production 
i of the first 
year 

1 indicated 

Exports in the season i 3,Iarch-30 April 

Year 

In the 4 months after , 

! har\’est (x May-3 1 August! | 

In the 6 months after ; 
harvest (t May-3X Oct.! i 

In the 12 months after 1 
harvest (i May-30 April) ; 

Monthly 


’ Absolute % Total 

figures export = 100 

1 

Absolute % Total 

figures export = 100, 

Absolute % 

figures Prod. = xoo ‘ 

average 


1931-32. . 

208 653 

81,851 

I930-31. • 

157,146 1 

33,316 

1929-30. . 

129,756 1 

52,481 

1928-29. . 

171,190 1 

72,016 

1927-28. . 

179,677 1 

77,938 

1926-27. . 

180,118 1 

38,517 

1925-26. , 

104,328 j 

1 

33,777 

i93t-32. . 

372,595 i 

146,163 

1930-3 X. ! 

280,619 1 

59.494 

1929-30. . ; 

231,707 ' 

93,717 

1928-29. . I 

- 305,696 ; 

128,601 

1927-2S. . 

320,853 

139,176 

1926-27. . I 

321,641 

68,781 

1925-26. . 

186,300 

60,316 


Tbotisand centals 


26 9 

55,991 i 

45.2 

46 8 

71,814 ' 

640 

51.3 1 

98,582 1 

70.2 

48.3 i 

109,489 : 

67.9 

28.5 1 

63,947 1 

47.4 

42.8 

47,669 

60 5 


Thousand bushels 


26,9 ' 

99,984 1 

45 2 

46.8 1 

128.239 1 

61.0 

51.3 

i 176,040 1 

702 

48.3 ! 

! 196,516 

; 67.9 

285 

1 114.192 

47,4 

42 8 

1 85,123 

! 

j 60 5 

1 


1 

123,^1 ' 

78 8 1 

10,318 

112,154 ; 
140,490 

1 86 4 , 

9,345 

1 82.1 1 

11,707 

161,357 

! 89.8 i 

13,446 

135,029 

1 75.0 1 

11,252 

78329 

75.6 j 

1 1 

6,570 

221,074 

1 

*788 ' 

! 

18,424 

200,275 

86.4 

16^088 

250,876 

821 

20, 9C^ 

288,138 

898 

24,011' 

241,124 

75.0 

20,094 

140,766 

75,6 

11,732 
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In estimating the possibilities of disposing of the surpluses existing in the exporting 
centres of the northern hemisphere, the supply situation in Argentina, wliich is tlie larg- 
est exporter in the world, must not be overlooked The statistics of this coimtry confirm 
the record production of last spring at the figure of 208 7 million centals (372.6 miUion 
bushels) a quantity which, taking account of a home consumption estimated at about 
46 million centals or 83 million bushels, corresponds to an exportable quantity of over 
160 million centals or 290 million bushels on May i. 

Owing to the subsequent hea\w exports this supply was, according to a recent 
commimication of the Ministry of Agriculture reduced b}” October 12, to about 53 mil- 
lion centals (94 million bushels). Supposing that exports continue during the remainder 
of this month at the same rate as during the last few wrecks, supplies in Argentina at the 
end of October should not exceed 45 million centals (80 million bushels). If to this 
quantity is added about 45 million centals (80 million bushels) exportable from the centres 
of the northern hemisphere, it may be calculated that there exist, to meet w^orld import 
requirements until the new crop in Argentina, about 90 million centals (160 million 
bushels). 

In relation to the statistics for the last six seasons, such a quantity appears to be 
normal at tliis period of the year. The net imports of the 19 most important importing 


Net imports of maize in the ig principal importing countries. 



Producing and 1 Countries exclusively 

importing coimtries i) j importing 2 ) 

Totals 


Season 

Quarter 1 Quarter 
Nov. 1 Feb. 

to to 

Jan. 1 April 

Half- i Quarter 
year . Nov. 
Nov. ' to 
to April j Jan. 

Quarter Half- 
Feb, year 

to 1 Nov. 
April j to April 

Quarter , Quarter ' Half- 
Nov Feb. year 

to ! to , Nov. 
Jan. April to April 

12 

months 

to 

Oct. 


1930-31 

. . . : 18 

15 

33 

34 

llilhon 

27 

centals 

61 

52 

42 

94 


1929-30 . . 

18 

14 

32 

29 

23 

52 

47 

37 

84 

365 

1928 - 29 . . . 

. . . t 23 

14 

37 

27 

20 

47 

50 

84 

84 

365 

1927 - 2 S 

. . 1 16 

33 

29 

42 

32 

74 

53 

‘ 45 

103 

205 

1926-27 

. . . , 15 

15 

30 

35 

40 

75 

50 

55 

105 

23! 

1925-26 

. . . j 17 

1 

33 

30 

23 

23 

51 

45 

36 

81 

356 

^930 -31 

1 

... 31 

27 

53 

1 1 

Million bushels 

49 ' no 

! 92 

76 

108 


1929-30 

- . . ; 32 

24 

56 

1 52 ! 

41 

98 

1 84 

: 65 

149 

294 

1928-29 

... 41 

25 

66 

1 48 ! 

35 

83 

89 

1 60 

149 

205 

1927 - 2 S 

. . . ‘ 2 ft 

! 24 

53 


57 

T33 

1 105 

81 

186 

367 

1926 - 27 . . , . . . 

... 27 

27 

54 

1 63 ! 

72 

335 

1 90 

1 99 

189 

412 

1925 - 26 . . . . 

... 30 

1 24 

s _ 

54 

1 51 

1 

41 

92 

! 81 

1 65 

146 

273 


i) Italy, France, Spam, Czechoslovakia, Portugal, Greece, Austria, Poland, Switzerland, Canada and Japan. — • 
2 ) Great Britain and Xorthern Ireland, the Netherlands, Germany, Belgium, Deumark, Irish Free State, Norway 
and Sweden. 


countries of the world, which absorb over 95 % of the world imports of maize, 
have, in fact, fluctuated in the half year November-April, between 80.9 million centals 
(144,5 million bushels) and 105.4 million centals (188.2 million bushels) and on the 
average have exceeded 93 million centals (165 million bushels). The total exportable 
supplies on November i, including also those of the minor exporting countries, will very 
probably equal the average, so that for the first half of the coming season, that is until 
.the new crop in Argentina, a healthy equilibrium between supply and demand may be 
anticipated. 


V. DE. 
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Germany : The area for grain production this year is 5,600 acres, an increase of 
3 I % on that of last year {5,380 acres) and an increase of 2 3 % on the average of 
1927-29 (5,470 acres) 

A ustria : The ripening of maize was hindered by rain)^ and cold weather in Septem- 
ber. U|itil the end of September it was possible to begin cutting only in the warmer 
regions. Smut [ushlago maydis) had not spread much, but there were scattered complaints 
of considerable frost damage. 

Crop condition on 1st October was estimated at 2.5 as at the beginning of the pre- 
ceding month and 2.4 on ist October last year. 

Fvaywe : In the most important producing regions, harv’-esting was in progress at 
the beginning of October , production is considered to be satisfactory but precise news 
on yield and quality of the grain is still lacking. 

Italy : The maize harvest, which was about finished in September, confirms a poor 
product. In some areas, early maize was thin and ripened late. 


Maize. 


Area ' Production 


Countries 


1930 

X,- \ % ^ 93 : 

1 

1 

1931 j 

1930 

Average ' 

1925 

1931 

1930 

Average 

1925 

% 1931 


1925 ■ " 1 

to 1929 , ,530 

to 1929 

to 1929 

1930 

Aver- 

age 

*=100 


1,000 acres !--ioo ,=3ioo 

{ r,ooo centals j 

1,000 bushels of 56 lbs 

= 100 

Austria . . . 

148 

143 

146' 103,9 101.7| 

2,659| 

2,663 

2,490 

4,748 

4,756 

4,447 

99.8 

106.8 

Bulgaria . . . 

1,676 

1,689 

l,67ll 99.2; 100.2 

21,982 

17,088 

14,713 

39,254 

30,515 

26,274 

128.6 

149.4 

Spain .... 

1,115 

1,106 

1,057' 100 . 9 ! 105.5' 

13,119' 

16.152 

13,144 

23,428 

28,844 

23,471 

81.2 

99.8 

Hungary . . 

2,735 

2,605 

2,662; 105,0: 102.8 

32,699, 

31,021 

39,546 

68,391 

55,394 

70,618 105.4 

82.7 

Italy . . i 

3,423 

3,486 

3,5411 98.3, 96.6 

40,643; 

i 

63,131 

51,754 

72,678 

112,735 

92,418 

64.4 

78.5 


235 

255 

218 92.2 107.8 

2,899 

2,013 

5,176 

8,5951 ... 


Rumania . . 

11,486 

10,939 

10,606 105.0 108.3 

132,278 

99,648 

99,979, 

2 ^.kl 

177,942 

178,6341 132.7 

132.3 

Switzerland . 

3 

3 

3, 79.2 76.4 

66 ! 

64 

84' 

118 

114 

150 103.4 

78.5 

Czechoslov, . 

368 

364 

344 101.2 107.0 
5,575i 101-0 110.5| 

4,899: 

5,479 

6,308 

8,748 

9.783 

9,577 

89.4 

91.3 

Yugoslavia. . 

6,158 

6,097 

70,945' 

76,381 

67,356 

126,688 

136,305 

120,279 

92.9j 105,8 

♦U. S. S. R. . ^ 

9,742 

1 

9,684 

8,386 100,6 116.2 

1 



79,114 



141,275 



♦Canada . , . ' 

1 

1 164 

161 

174 101,9 94.ll 


3,263 

3 , 703 ' 


5,826 

6,618 



united States ! 105,557 101,413 

99,570 104.1 106.0| 

1,513,660 1,172,389; 1,546,016 

to 

1 

1 

2,760,751 

mi 

97.9 

Chma: 
Manchuria . 

! 2,441, 2,139 

2,469 114.1 98.9 

37.754 

35,030 

1 

S7348 

67,418 

62,554 

67,686 

107^ 

99w8 

Synaandl^eb. 

i 65 

61 

121 107.3 54.0^ 

562 

600 

1,370| 

1,004 

1,071 

2,446 

9S.7 

41J0 

Algeria . . . 

1 20, 24 

; 25 81.6, 79.7 

127 

164 

144 

226 

292 

267 

TiA 

sas 

Hntrea . . . 

1 22 22 

1 13 ; 100.0 166.7, 

132' 

198 

79 

236 

354 

142 

66.7 

166w7 

♦Kenya ( I) . . 

200 

206 

j 201 97.1 99.8 


3,299 

2,475 


6,892 

4,420 



Rr. Morocco . 

837 

649 

1 561 129.0, 149.3 

Koso, 

3,354 

2,973 

3,715 

5,990 

5,309 


TOM 

Tunis ( 2 ) . . 

1 44 

37 

45 119 0 99.2 

no| 

132 

108 

197 

286 

192 

8SS 

102-6 

Total . 

{136^ 


l(M.f 196.0 






MlK 


* Countries not included in the totals. — s j Earljr crop. — t) I^te crop. — i) nnropean crop, — z) Hsize atsd 
sorghum. 
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Hungary : At the end of the first ten days of October the maize harvest was finished 
almost ever5rwhere and cutting of the stalks had begxm. 

Owing to the great summer drought, the formation of ears and grain was unsatis- 
Eactoiy. The subsequent rains have improved only the situation of the late varieties. 

Rumania : At the beginning of October, the maize harvest was nearly finished in 
the plain Departments and was proceeding fairly slowly in the highlands. In Trans- 
ylvania the crop was checked by too heav^^ rains during September. The sharp fall in 
temperature in the last ten days of September checked the growth of late varieties which, 
however, represent only a very small part of the maize area. Generally maize production 
corresponds to the previous estimates and may be considered to be very good as re- 
gards both quality and quantity. 

Yugoslavia : Abundant rain in the latter half of September did no damage to the 
maize crop which is drying slowly due to the damp weather. 

U , S. S, R. : On October 5 harvesting of maize had been effected on an area re- 
presenting 17 % of the total maize area sown this year. 

United States : Persistently warm weather during most of September brought the 
maize crop to remarkably rapid maturity and at the end of the month the crop was 
practically all safe from frost. In the last week of the month however, dampness was 
rather unfavourable for drying, especially in the Upper Mississippi valley, but at the 
close of the week the weather was fair and cooler. Some husking was done in the north- 
ern portions of the belt ; a little test husking in Iowa was reported as disappointing. 
In the second week of October harvesting was proceeding in good conditions. 

MeMco : Yields in the ISTorth and Centre are considered to be good. 

Palestine : Harvesting of maize is finished, except in the Huleh area, where the 
second crop is ripening off. 

Egypt : Crop condition of maize on ist October was estimated at g8, against 100 
at the beginning of the preceding month and 100 on i October last year. 

Eritrea : The maize crop has been damaged by drought and locusts. 

Tunis : The great summer heat, sometimes accompanied by violent sirocco winds 
has damaged the maize crop and the following rains fell too late to improve the bad crop 
situation. 


RICE 

Italy : In the first half of September the growth of rice was in general good. 

Mexico : Crop condition is generally good in the principal producing States. 

India : In Bengal rainfall in September varied mostly from light to moderate with 
heavy falls in some areas. Transplanting of winter paddy was completed by nbout 
September 23rd and at the end of the month condition and prospects of standing crops 
were good. Heavy rains fell in parts of Bihar and Orissa in the first half of September, 
causing some damage to paddy in Balasore and Cuttack. Rainfall was variable in the 
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Rice, 


1 

ConNTRIES 1 

Area 1 



Production 


1931/32 

1930/31 

Aver. 

1925/26 

to 

1929/30 

% 1931/32 1 

1930 / Aver-I 
1931 age 

= 100 ; =» 100 

1931/33 1 1930/31 

i 

Aver. 
1925/26 ' 
to ! 
1929/30 ’ 

1 

1931/32 , 

1930/31 

Aver. !-% 1931/32 
1925/26 

ig29/3ojl’S3o/Ava: 

age 

1,000 acres 

1,000 centals ; 

< ^ ^100 , « 100 

1,000 bushels of 45 lbs. ' j 

! 

Bulgaria . 

14 

17 

18! 

85.01 79.0 

' 

290 

366' 

829 

645 

814 

7301 79.3 88.4 

Italy . . . 

344 

361 

349 1 

95.3 j 98.5 

14,275; 

14,333' 

14,652 

31,721' 

31,850 

32,55^1 99.61 97.4 

!l 

IJrut. States. 

958 

959 

950' 

99.9 100.8 

1 

18,765 

1 

18,595 

18,394 

41,700 i 

41,322 

1 i 

40,87^1100.9; 102ii 

1 

China Man-I 











churia , . 

495 

510 

522 

97.0 94.8 

7,002 

6,883, 

6,781 

15,560 

15,296 

15,069 101. 7i 103.3 

Formosa ( 1 ) .! 

677 

660 

615, 

102.7 110.1 

14.477 

13.892 

12.208 

32,164 

30.871 

2 . lUl 2 1186 

Korea . . . 

3,963 

3,970 

3,885' 

99.8 102.0 


76,746' 

59,472 


170,543 

132,158! 

India . 1 


74.102 

73.766 

104.5, 105 0, 


1.089,870.1,048,178 

.. 2,421,886 2,329,239; ... ... 

Japan . . . 

j 77.429 

! 

7,938 

7.787 ‘ 

1 

1 

231,095 ■ 

i 

266,446! 

237,020 

513,535 

592,091 

526,700 1 86.7 97.5 


First crop. 


latter half of the month and more was needed for autnmn paddy in Sambalpur ; on the 
whole, standing crops were in good condition. In Madras, rains varied from moderate 
to heavy and at the end of September condition was fair. 

Japan : In September the crop condition of rice was rather bad, as it had not been 
favoured by the weather conditions. 

Egypt : Crop condition of Seifi rice on i October was estimated at 94, against 100 
at the beginning of the preceding month and 100 on i October last year. 


POTATOES 

According to the information at present available, yields have varied greatly in 
the diSerent countries. 

In a certain number of European countries, including Belgium, the Netherlands, 
England, Eithuania and Sweden, the excessive dampness, which favoured the spreading 
of disease, has given rise to some damage and the quality of the tubers has in some 
cases suffered severely, particularly on hea\^ lands, so that fears are entertained 
as to their keeping qualities. 

In other countries, such as Austria, Himgary, and Italy, on the contrary, persistent 
drought has hindered the regular development of the tubers. 

Of the large potato producing countries of Europe — which furnishes about 
80 % of world production — the size of the crop is known for Germany, Poland and 
Czechoslovakia. Germany, which occupies the first place as producer of potatoes, 
has obtained an abimdant crop, which, while remaining below the record figure of last 
year, exceeds the average of the preceding quinquennium by 13,6 %, 

In Poland the crop has been the largest recorded since 1922 ; it exceeds that of 
last year and the five year average by 5.7 % and 23.4 % respectively, 

Czechoslovakia reports less abtmdant yields than in previous years, yet the crop 
cannot be said to be bad. 

Numerical data of production are still lacking for France, which is third in the or- 
der of importance of production. The news at present available is rather bad ; as 
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Area 






Production 







Aver ' 

% 193 X 



Aver. 



Average 

! % 1931 

Countries 

1931 

1930 i 

19^5 


1 

1931 

X930 

1925 

193 X 

1930 

1925 



! 


1 

to jg ::9 

1930 

Aver. 



to igzg 



1 to 1929 

X 930 

Aver. 
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= IOC 

j = IOO 

j 

1,000 acres 

1,000 centals 

j 1,000 bush, of 60 lbs. 


(^many. . 

6,979 

6,930 

6,945 

100.7 

100.51 

955,224i 1,038,372 

1 

840,606 

1,592,00.9 

1,730,585 

1,400.982 

92 0 

1 

113 6 

Austria 

61 

59 

,46 

103.0 

131.3 

4,442 

4.849 

3,879 

7,404 

8,081 

6,465 

91.6 

114 5 

418 

407 

406 

102.6 

102 7, 

38,056 

53,642 

46,0511 

63,426 

89,401 

76,751 

70.9 

82.6 

Belgium . . j 

402 

402 

408 

100.0 

98.4 

60,949 

65,310 

74,752 

101,580 

108,847 

124,584 

93 3 

81.5 

Bulgaria . . i 

32 

35 

26 

92.9 

122.3 

1,720 

1,852 

8291 

2,866 

3,086 

1,381 

92.9 

207.5 

EJstorua . . j 

167 

168 

166 

99.1 

100.3 

15,602 

19,028 

15,748' 

26,003 

31,713 

26,246 

82 0 

99.1 

nnsh Fr.St ! 

348 

346 

369 

100.4 

94 3 

52,359 

52.714' 

87,265 

87,854 



Finland . . i 

174 

175 

172 

99.3 

101 . 0 ' 

15,997 

17,314 

16,784| 

26,661 

28,856 

27,972 

92 4 

95.3 

Engl.ScWal.i 

447 

425 

503 

105.2 

88 9, 

53,133 

61,443 

72,272 

88,555 

102,405 

120,450 

86 5 

73 5 

“Scotland. 

128 

123 

144 

103.8 

88.9, 

. , 

19,264 

21,862' 

32,107 

36,437 



Hungary . ' 

710 

673 

652 

105 6 108 91 32,152 

40,597 

43,333, 

53,586 

67,660 

72,221 

79 2 

74.2 

“Italy . . -i 

878 

863 

868 101 7 

101 . 2 ' 

42,884 

43,839 


71,472 

73,064 



lyatvia. . . 

247 

231 

201 ! 106.8 

122.7; 

24,247 

24,341 

17,086' 

40,410 

40,568 

28.476 

99.6 

141.9 

“Lithuania . i 

389 

403 

347 

96.5 

112 2 


41,643 

32,287| 


69,404 

53,810 



IvUxembiurg, 

40 

40 

40 

99.1 

99.3 

4,409 

3,525 

3,818 

7,349 

5,876 

6,363 

125 1 

115.5 

Malta ... 

7 

7 

7 

90 2 

97.0 

670 

644 

599 ; 

1,117 

1,074 

999 

104 0 

111 S 

Norway . . 1 

116 

117 

120 

99.8 

97.3 

18,207 

16,886 

18,913 

30,344 

28,143 

31,521 

107 8 

96.3 

Netberland- 1 

401 

397 

432 

100.9 

92 . 7 | 

56,699 

67,016 

73,2671 

94,496 

111,691 

122,109 

84 6 

77 4 

Poland . . ' 

6,490 

6,602 

6,125 

983 

105.9 

720,032 

681,282 

583,299 

1,200,030 

1,135,448 

68,654 

972,146 

105 7 

123.4 

Rumania (i)' 

489 

463 

482 

104.5 

101.4 

52,382 

39.993 

42.587, 

87,302 

70,976 

131.0 

123 0 

Sweden . . 

327 

336 

366 

97.5 

89.4 

30,865 

39,668 

38,039; 

51,440 

66,112 

63,397 

77.8 

81.1 

Switzerland 

113 

120 

117 

94.2 

96 7 . 

16.898 

13,007 

15,633 

28,164 

21,678 

26,054! 129.9 108.1 

Czechoslov. 

1,770 

1,640 

1,792 

108.4 ; 99 2 

: 1 

189,641 

197,324 

191,719 

1 

316,062 

328,867 

319,525 

96.1 

98.9 

♦U. S. S. R. 

14,838’ 

14,378 

13,447 

103.2 

110 . 1 * 

1 



962,453' 



1,604,057! 



Canada . . 

576 

571 

552 

1 1 

lOO.S! 104 3 

55,535 

48,241 

44 , 747 ! 

92,559| 

80,402 

74,577 

115.1 

124.1 

Unit. States 

3,506 

3,167 

3.369 

110.7! 104.1 

225,000 

205,800 

228,306 

j 

375,0001 

343,000 

330,502 

109.3 

98.6 

Syria &Eeb. 

20 

18 

14 

113.6 144.1 

1 1 

860 

1,085 

1 

l,027j 

1,433 

1,808 

1,711 

79.2 

83.7 

Algeria . s) 

(X) 20 

26 

25 

75.9; 78.5 

1 

(I) 203 

917 

924 

( 1 ) 338 

1,528 

1,640 

22.1 

21.9 

Tottds . . . 

23,521 

a 5,014 

22,366 


tVM 

1 


2 , 374 , 218 ' 

1) 

1 , 288,134 

1 

4 , 403,483 

3 , 956 ^ 

1 

97.4 

108.4 

'* Countries not included in the totals. - 
ing Oran, 

— $) Early crop. — t) Eate crop 

— (i; Unmised crop. — ( 2 I Not includ- 


a result of excessive rains, mildew has caused (Considerable damage, but it is hoped that 
the fine weather in the last few weeks will improve the quality of the tubers. 

Of the less important producing countries of Europe special mention is merited by 
this year's crop itt Rumania, which exceeds tiiat of last year by 31.0 % and the 
average by 23,0 %, 

In the countries of North America, which, however, contribute only a relatively 
small part of world production (about 8 %), the crop has been very abundant in 
Canada {15.x % above that of last year and 24.1 % above the average) and rather good 
in the United States (109,3 % %)• 

Summarising, it may be said that the world crop in 1931, while not reaching the 
high figure of last year, will give very satisfactory yields. V. B. 


Germany : lifting of potatoes is in progress on heavy, impermeable lands ; quality 
of the tubers is not altogether satisfactory due to rotting. On mellow lands yields are 
generally better and sometimes very g(X)d. • 
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A ifsina : Water content of early potatoes is very high Lifting was almost com- 
pletely finished 133^ the end of vSeptember. On this date, tops of late varieties were green 
but later frosts caused them to wither Harvesting of these varieties has also begun. 
Yields vary greatty but are mostly satisfactory^ 

For the early varieties crop condition on i October was estinia-ted at 2.6 as at 
the beginning of the preceding month and on i October last 3’'ear. 

The corresponding figures for the late varieties are 2.5, 2.3 and 2 3 

Belgium : Harvesting of potatoes is finished almost ever3wLere Lifting was dif- 
ficult at the beginning of the month due to rains but later this work was accomplished 
under good conditions. The crop is on the whole satisfactory, but on hea\w or wet 
lands some tubers have been spoilt. 

Estonia * Production of potatoes is less abimdant than last y^ear but quality is 
better ; qualit}" is particular!}- good in the principal potato producing areas. 

Irish Free State : For conditions affecting potatoes, see “ fodder crops 

France : The reports of considerable damage to crops by mildew are confirmed ; 
lifting of potatoes is in progress and it is estimated that fine weather in the latter half 
of September and the first few da3-s of October will improve the quality of the producL 

Great Britain and Northern Ireland : In England and Wales lifting of potatoes had 
commenced in most areas by the end of September but conditions were not favourable 
to good progress. Reports indicate that the crop has been seriously affected b}^ the 
excessive wet, especially on heavy soils, and that the vddespread prevalence of disease 
will material^ reduce the crop of sound tubers going into clamp (For weather condi- 
tions and field work, see ‘'cereals'’). 

In Scotland, an improvement in the weather conditions checked the spread of 
potato blight and the effect of the disease on the tubers has been less serious than was 
expected. 

In Korthem Ireland potatoes are digging out much better than was expected. 
The quality of the potatoes is very good despite the adverse weather conditions during 
the early summer. On light soils, results have been satisfactory both as regards the 
quality and yneld. On heavy soils however, waterlogging and weeds combined to have 
a very serious effect and yields of sound tubers are likely to be reduced- The keeping 
qualities of the tubers are so far good although rotting has occurred in the drills in many 
low lying and damp areas. The complete returns of the year’s potato crops will, it is 
anticipated, be lower than the average. 

Hungary : At the end of the first ten da3^s of October lifting and clamping of pota- 
toes w-as in progress The tubers are small but untouched by disease. Rains have 
improved the situation a little. 

Italy : During September potato lifting was about finished, 

Lithuania : Cold weatlier in September was imfavourable to potato crops- 

Luxemburg ; The potato crop is fairly abrmdant and quality is in general good. 

Netherlands : Crop condition of potatoes for consumption varies greatly. In cases 
where no spraying was done to prevent disease,- the latter appeared frequently. On 
peat lands the yield of potatoes for starch manufacture is not very good. As also the 
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area has been reduced and demand for direct consumption is fairly active, it may be 
anticipated that starch production in the present season will not reach half the quantity 
of the 1930 season or a third of that of 1928 or 1929. 

Switzerland : Fine weather during September has greatly favoured potato lifting 
Quality is in general fairly satisfactor>^ From the standpoint of quantity crop results 
are better than was forecasted before the harvest. The crop will meet home require- 
ments for the winter and imports will be small. 

Czechoslovakia : The potato crop, which has given rise to good hopes, will be re- 
duced due to rotting which has set in especially among the tubers destined for direct 
consumption as food. 

Cayiada : According to a telegram of October 9th., received from the Government 
of Canada, yields of potatoes in Quebec and Ontario are considerably above the average. 
In western Quebec and eastern Ontario crops have been reduced by drought but the other 
regions have been favoured by excellent growing seasons. In the Maritime and Prairie 
Provinces and British Columbia yields are well below the average, although quality is 
generally high. In the Maritimes 5delds per acre are approximately 10 % below the 
long time averages. The summer drought has been extremely detrimental to yields 
in southwestern Manitoba, southern Saskatchewan and southeastern Alberta, but in 
northern fanning districts and along the foothills of Alberta, large yields have been har- 
vested. 

United States : Potato digging was generally well advanced by September 24, }delds 
varying widely in difierent sections of the country, 

Palestine : Land is being prepared for the crop. 

Tripolitania : The area imder potatoes was 7,400 acres and production is estimated 
at 106,000 centals (176,000 bushels) representing a yield of 14 3 centals (23.8 bushels) 
per acre. 


SUGAR SEASON 

The growth of sugar-beet in the different beet producing countries of Euroj^e has 
not, this year, been favoured by the best of conditions but from sowing until ripening, 
the course of the season, although not very propitious, has constantly improved. The 
information available at the end of the first half of October indicates, in general, a satis- 
factory condition. In the southern countries, harvesting is finished. In those of 
central and northern Europe, on the contrary, it is still in progress, bifttng is being 
effected regularly, favoured by the weather, and the biilbs are clean and free from 
disease. Sugar content is fairly high and often above the normal. These propitious 
conditions were esp^aHy in evidence in Germany, France and Czechoslovakia and, 
among the minor producing countries, in Austria, Belgium and Hungary, In Bulgaria, 
Spain and Italy the harvest is already finished. 

Among the large produciag countries of Europe, httle good news has been received 
from Poland and the U. S. S, R. In Poland the rains and cold have been adverse to 
the maturity of the beet, harvesting of which was rendered dil^cult by the wetness of 
the soil. In the U. S. S. R., on f he ‘contrary, weather conditions have been favour- 
. , able but harvest operations are proceeding more slowly than last year as the large in- 
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crease of area sown to sugar-beet was not accompanied by adequate labour supplies or 
means of transport. 

If these difficulties continue, part of the crop will be destroyed. 

In the following table is published the first estimate of probable production of 
beet-sugar in the season 1931-32. 


Prodticiion of Beei-siigay (raw). 


Total production during the season % 1931-32 


COUNTRIES 


1931 - 32 ( 1 ! 

1930-31 

Average , 

1925-26 i 

to 1929-30 1 

1931 - 32 ( 1 ) 

1930-31 

Average 
1925-26 
to 1929-30 

1930-31 

— 100 

average 

= 100 

thousand centals j 


short tons 


Oermajgy .... 


33,611 

56,162 

38,741 , 

1,680,548 

2,808,077 

1,937,088 

60 

87 

Austria .... 


3,417 

3,312 

2,185 i 

171,000 

165,620 

109,260 

103 

156 

Belgium .... 


6,001 

6,138 

5,949 1 

300,035 

306,894 

297,449 

98 

101 

Bulgaria .... 


772 

1,204 

602 : 

39,000 

60,205 

30,090 

64 

128 

Denmark .... 


2,756 

3,690 

3,303 

138,000 

185,000 

165,147 

75 

S3 

Spain 


6,393 

6,253 

4,813 

320,000 

312,660 

240,638 

102 

133 

Irisk Free State 


220 

468 

436 

10,000 

23,390 

21,794 

47 

51 

Finland .... 


88 

85 

69 

4,400 

4,267 

3,441 

103 

128 

France 


19,621 

26.557 

18,258 

980,000 

1,327,816 

912,883 

74 

107 

Great Britain . . 

• * I 

6.504 

9,688 

4,032 

326,000 

484,369 

201,611 

67 

161 

Hungary .... 


3,417 

5,154 

4,386 

171,000 

257,712 

219,317 

66 

78 

Italy 


7,826 

9.882 

7,039 

391,000 

469,090 

351,957 

S3 

111 

Netiierlands . . 


3,417 

6,359 

6,212 

171,000 

317,959 

310,575 

54 

55 

Poland .... 

. . 

12,885 

17,099 

15,045 

644,258 

854,957 

752,221 

75 

86 

Rumania . . . 

. . 

1,323 

3,620 

2,745 

70,000 

181,010 

137,268 

37 

48 

Sweden .... 


3,153 

4,112 

2,881 

158,000 

205,618 

144,032 

77 

109 

' Switzerland . . 


132 

126 

152 

7,000 

6,300 

7,600 

1 105 

1 87 

Czechoslovakia . 

. . 1 

16,907 

25,173 

26,016 

845,314 

1,258,614 

1,300,763 

67 

1 65 

Turkey . . 


353 

214 

101 

18,000 

10,700 

5,028 

165 

1 351 

Yugoslavia . . . 


1,874 

2,241 

2,082 

94,000 

112,067 

104,109 

84 

1 90 

Total., Europe . 

.^)i 

130,670 

187,046 

145,047 

6,537,555 

9,352,325 \ 

7,262,221 

70 

j 90 

xr.s.s.R. . . . 

i 

40,234 ! 

38,288 

24,066 ' 

2,012,000 

1,914,400 

! 1,203,288 

305 

, 167 

ToU^, Europe , 

, b) 

170,904 

225,234 

169,113 : 

8,549,555 ' 

1 

11,266,725 

8,456,509 

76 

1 

Canada ..... 


860 

; b075 

769 ' 

43,000 

53,763 

38,485 ! 

80 

132 

United States . . 


20,710 

25,979 

1 21,644 

1,036,000 I 

1,299,000 1 

1 1,082,206 

80 

96 

Total, America 

' ! 

21, m 

27,054 

22,413 

1,078,000 

I 1,352,763 

i 1,120,640 

80 \ 

96 

•Korea ..... 



22 

' 13 

... 

i 1,109 

635 



•Japan 

^ ■ i 


j 532 

546 , 


26,588 

27,231 

. 


T trial, Asta . . 

• • 1 


554 

558 1 

... 

27,692 

1 

27,866 

... 


•Australia .... 



; 76 

! 48 , 

... 

! 3,762 

2,410 ' 



OeReml totals 

( a) 


214,100 

167,466 

7,615,555 

19,765,688 

1 8,373,861 ' 

71 

91 



19^474 

1 252,388 

191,526 

9,627,555 

12,616,488 

1 6,576,146 

76 

166 


(•) Countries not included in the totals — a) Not including XJ. S. S. R. — b) Including U. S. S. R. — (i) Ap- 
proximate data. 


As in past years, the estimates published have been derived from the annual in- 
quiries made by this Institute of the difEerent Governments and the various organisa- 
tions of sugar manufacturers in the different countries. The data published have been 
parth" communicated directly and partly formulated on the basis of newa on crop con- 
ditions, sugar content and yields per acre, which have been communicated to the Insti- 
tute in the absence of numerical estimates. In cases where these data were also lacking, 
those of the ''Association Internationale Sucri^e '"of Vienna have been adopted and 
inserted in a separate table. The first estimates are naturally approsdmate, as the 
beet harvest is still in progress, but, this year, to render these estimates more imcer- 
tain, there is also the possibility that some countries will not convedrt into sugar all 
the beet produced, due to the imsold stocks residual from preceding years. 
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According to the totals and the percentages calculated from the estimates published 
by the Institute, the production of sugar in the season I93^”32, is 24% below that of 
last season and nearly equal to the average, both for Europe (including the S S. 
K.) and for Europe, the U S. S. R. and North America combined. 

Considering the total for Europe, excluding the U. S S. R., the decrease compared 
with the season 1930-31 -would be raised 1030 % and in comparison with the average, 
there would be a reduction of 10 %. 

This decrease, as w'as indicated in the September Report, is to be attributed to tlhe 
decrease in area sown and to the not very favourable conditions for the crops. 

It is not improbable, however, that these estimates have been formulated with 
perhaps excessive prudence and that they may ultimately be raised E. R. 


The figures in ihe following table are supplied by the Association Internationale Sucriera 

of Vienna. 


Countries 


1 

Sugar-beet 

Raw 

sugar 

' 

1931 


1930 

1931-32 

1930-31 






Centals 


Germany 


i 

210, 6-46, 900 


350,364,980 

33,611,410 

56,162,310 

Austria 



22,596,000 


21,239,870 

3.426,000 

3,312,880 

Belgium 



29,190,000 


41,419.380 

4,000,000 

6.178,540 

Bulgaria 



4,000,000 


8,990,000 

620,000 

1,288,600 

Ueumark 


, , 

17,000,000 


22,648,000 

2,760,000 

3,699,000 

Irisli Free State 


1 

1 , 100,000 


3,588,000 

180,000 

570,000 

Finland 



730,000 


698.250 

90.000 

85.340 

Hungary 


. 1 

21,630,000 


34,233,910 

2,935,200 

5,162,600 

Italy 



54,000,000 


73,507,000 

7,837,000 

9,084,200 

Poland 



73,000,000 


102,141,060 

12 , 100,000 

17,243,930 

Sweden 


1 

20,872,800 


26,125,170 

3,150,000 

4,116,400 

Czecboslovalna 



99,872,800 


148,987,640 

16,906,610 

25,172.620 

Turkey . 



2.310,000 


1,260,000 

• - 342,000 

214,000 

Yugoslavia 


• 1 

14,010,000 


16,459,100 

1,805,360 

2,264,000 


Totol . . 

. 1 

570,986^00 


851,612,360 

80,763,470 

134»553,420 






Short tons 


Germany 



10,532,200 

1 

17,518,011 

1,680,548 

2,808,077 

Austria , . . . 


. ' 

1,129,810 


1,061,979 

171,300 

165,642 

Belgium 



1,459,000 


2,070,941 

200,000 

308,923 

Bulgaria 



200,000 


450,000 

31,000 

64.430 

nenmark 



850.0(M) 

i 

1,132,400 

138,000 

185,000 

Irish Free State. . . . 


] 

60,000 

1 

176,900 

9,000 

29,000 

Finland 



36,000 


34,912 

4,000 

4,267 

Hungary 


. ' 

1,081,000 

! 

1,711,672 

146.760 

258,127 

Italy 


• i 

2,700,000 


3,675,300 

391,900 

454,200 

Poland 


. 1 

3,600,000 


5,106,983 

610,000 

862,185 

Sweden, 

...... 


1,050,000 

1 

1,306,241 

158.000 

205,767 

Czechoslovakia . 


. ! 

4,993,670 

1 

7,449,281 

845.314 

1,258,614 

Turkey 


• 1 

116,000 


63,000 

17,100 

10,700 

"Yugo^via 


1 

700,600 


882,940 

90,266 

118,198 


Total , . 

j 

28,5(«,086 


42,580,560 

4,403,188 emiso 

1 


Germany : The development of sugar-beet is in general, satisfactory, 

Austria : At the end of September the foliage of sugar-beet was exceptionally abrm- 
dant whereas the roots had increased little in size. Their sugar content was still 
rather low. 

Crop condition on i October was estimated at 2,4 against 2.7 at the beginning of 
the preceding month and on i October last year. 
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Belgium : A good normal crop of sugar beet is anticipated. 

France : In some departments lifting of sugar-beet bad commenced at the beginning 
of October in good weather. 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland : In England and Wales reports confirm the 
estimate that both the yield per acre of sugar-beet and the sugar content will be lower 
than usual. (For weather conditions and field work see potatoes ”). 

In Scotland sugar-beet made fairly good progress but suffered from a scarcity of rain 
during September. 


Sugar-beet. 


Countries 

Area 

Production 

1931 

1930 

.4.ver. 

1925 

to 1929 

% 1931 

1931 

I Aver, 

1930 ' 1925 

to 1929 

^ 1 

1931 

1930 

Aver. 

1925 

to 1929 

% 

1931 : 

; 

1930 1 
= 100 ■ 

1 

A.ver, 

193 a 
«■ 100 

Av 
“ J 

1,000 acres 

= 100 

j 1,000 centals j 

1,000 short tons 

Germany 

9n 

1,194 

1,063 

78.9' 

8 aJ 

233,664 

I 

328,900 1 

237,119' 

11,683 

16,445 

11,866 

71.0 


Belgium 

140 

140 

162 

100 0 . 

86.4 

37,519 

41,123' 

40,705 

1,876 

2,056 

2,035 

91.2 

s 

Bulgaria 

37 

49 

35 

76.0, 

1061 

5,291 

6,889 i 

4.247i 

265 

344 

212 

768 

13 

Finland 

5 

3 

5 

161.6; 

94,3 

794 

6831 

773 

40 

34 

39 

1161 

IQ 

♦England and Wales ...... 

233 

347 

162 

67.1' 

144.0', ... 

68.130! 

28,306 


8,407 

1,415 


,i 

•Scotland 

1 

2 

4 

66 . 1 1 

30.0 


269! 

442 


13 

22 



Hungary 

142 

1S3 

168 

77 3' 

845 

21,319 

32,210 

32,947 

1,066 

1,610 

1,647 

^2 

s 

Italy 

266 

277 

226 

96 2 i 

117.8 

50,706 

66,6001 

51,465 

2,535 

3,330 

2,573 

76,1 

0 

>3etherlands 

91 

142 

157 

64.21 

58.11 

22.346 

47,127 

46 341' 

1,117 

2,366 

2,317 

474 

4 

•Poland ... ... 

376 

457 

610 

82.3, 

73.8 


103,993 

92 177! .. 

5,200 

4,609 


i<3 

Sweden 

91 

91 

78 

100 . 0 ! 

116.9 , 19,842 

26.7871 

19,283 

992 

1,339 

962 

' ’ 74 . 1 ' 

•Czechoslovakia 

441 

554 

675 

79.7 

1 

65.4 

... 

141,5671 

157,619 


7,078 

7,881 

j 



3,332 

2,533 

1,626 

1316' 

204.9 

374,787 

334 , 434 ! 

186,268 

18,739 

16,721 

9,313 

1 

I 112,1 

1 

2 q 

Canada ...... 

52 

52 

46 

1 

99.0 

113.41 

7,440 

9,420 

8,685’ 

372 

471 

434 

79.0 

§ 

United States . 

754 

821 ! 

1 675 

i 918, 

111.6 

143,200 

184,000| 

147,105 

7,160 

9,200 

7,355 

i 77.8 

1 

Tetols . . . 

5,851 

; 5,485 

4,241 

106.7i 

1 

138.oj 

1 

916,998 

i 

i,e78,m| 

774,888j 

45,845 


38,745 

1 

85J 

1 


* Countries not included in the totals. 


Hungary : On about October lo pulling and carting of sugar beet had commenced 
in the different producing regions. Rains previous to this period were very favourable 
for the growth of the bulbs and crop forecasts have improved. 


Italy : Lifting of beet continued in September and is now nearly finished. 


Czechoslovakia : The beet have greatly benefited by the abundant rains. 


U. S, S. R. : During September and the first week of October weather conditions 
were on the whole favourable. On October 4 sugar-beet had been lifted from an area 
of 1,526,000 acres or 45.8 % of that sown for the purpose of sugar production. In the 
Ukraine, which is the principal beet producing centre of the Union, the percentage was 
44,9 % , and in the central Black Earth area, another important producing centre, 52.4%. ^ 

Harvest should end preferably on about October 15 in the central Black Earth area j 
and on about October 20-25 in the Union, because if operations are prolonged after j 
this date, a certain quantity of the product may be lost due to the cdd. Harvesting 1 
has slackened recently and is proceeding more slowly than last year. ' 


**** ^ ingl. 10 St 
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Transport to the factories is rather in delay : On October 4 no more than 40 % of 
■he beet pulled had been transported whereas at the same date of last year the per- 
centage exceeded 50 %. 

From the area harvested as on October i, representing 38.4 % of that sown, 112 mil- 
ion centals (5,600,000 short tons) have been obtained. 

United States : At the end of September sugar-beet lifting was progressing in the West, 
and sugar-cane in the South needed rain. 

Production of cane-sugar for the season 1931-32 is estimated at 3,320,000 centals 
(166,000 short tons) against 3,674,000 (184,000) in 1930-31 and 1,911,000 (96,000), the 
average for the preceding five seasons ; percentages : 90.4 and 173 7. 

Crop condition on i October was estimated at 61.7 against 62 9 at the same date last 
year. 

Mexico : Crop condition in the principal producing States is in general good. Some 
small damage by floods at the end of August has been reported in only a few^ regions 

Formosa : Production of sugar-cane in the season 1931-32 is estimated at 154,342,000 
centals (7,717,000 short tons) against 129,780,000 (6,489,000) in 1930-31 and 122,777,000 
(6,139,000) on the average for the preceding five seasons ; percentages : 118.9 and 125.7. 
The corresponding production of sugar is estimated at 20,279,000 centals (1,014,000 short 
tons) against 17,577,000 (879,000) last season and 13,629,000 (681,000) on the average * 
percentages: 115.4 and 148.8. 


Sugar Season ig 31-32, — Analysis of Sugar-beet, 


COXINTRIES 

Average weight of root 

Average weight of leaves 

Sugar content" 

Weight of sugar per root 

1931 

1930 

1925 - 

1929 

1931 

1930 

1925 - 

1929 

1931 

1930 

1925 - 

1929 

1931 

1930 

1925 - 

1929 


ozs 

ozs 

ozs 

ozs 

02 s 

ozs 

0/ 

! 

% 

/o 

ozs 

025 

ozs 


SRD. WEEK OF SEPTEMBER 


Belgium. ..... 

212 1 

22.5 

1)19 2 

23 7 

-34.1 

(1)23.2 

16.6 

14.0 

(I) 16.2 

3.6 

32 

Finland 

14.4 1 

16 8 

15.7 

13 5 

• 14.4 

15.3 

16.7 

17.2 

16 3 

2.4 

2.0 

Czechoslovakia. . . 

1 19.3 1 

17.0 ' 

1 15.7 ! 

13.4 i 

12.8 

13.7 

17.6 

I 17.5 

1 

17.3 

3.4 

3.0 


4TH. WEEK OF SEPTEMBER 


Germany 

20.0 

20.3 1 

17.4 

19.0 

19.0 

17.5 i 

17.3 

17.1 

15.9 

3.3 

3.4 

Denmark 

14.5 

18.3 

16.9 1 

13.0 

14.7 

15.1 ! 

17.4 ' 

17.2 

15.9 

2.5 ! 

3.1 

Finland 

18.6 

21.8 1 

{ 2 ; 16.3 

26.3 

25.3 

(2)23,6 

16.0 

16.0 

( 2 ) 14.4 

3.1 1 

3.5 

France ...... 

18.3 

20.6 

(3U7.3 

20.6 

21.1 

(3)16.4 

17.7 

16.4 

(3)16.7 

3.2 ! 

3.4 

Czechoslovakia. . . 

19.8 1 

17.8 

16.9 

12.7 

12.4 

12.6 

180 

18.0 

17.7 

3.6 

3.2 


Finland 


Netherlands 


IrfAST WEEK OF SEPTEMBER 

21.1 I 22 8 1(4)15.9 1 26.6 I 25.6 |{4)22.6 I 16.6 I 15.8 1(4)14.4 1 3.8 | 8.6 1(4) 2.3 


1 ST. WEEK OF October 


23.0 27.7 (5)26.9 — 


18.6 17.0 (5)18.1 4.3 4.6 ( 5 ) 4,9 


(i) Average 1925 , 1928 and 1929 - — { 2 ) Average 1925 and 1927 to 1929 , — ( 3 ) Average 1925 to 1928 .— ( 4 ) Aver- 
age 1927 to 1929 . — ( 5 ) Average 1928 and 1929 , 
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India : Rainfall varied from light to heavy during September in the United 
Provinces and some damage was caused to crops locally where rains were heavy ; 
at the end of the month, however, standing crops were doing well and prospects were 
favourable. In the Punjab heavy rains fell at the beginning of the month ; at the end 
of the month condition was average to good. Rains in Bihar and Orissa were heavy 
in some areas and deficient in others ; at the end of September crops were in good condi- 
tion. 


Egypt : Crop condition of sugar-cane on i October was estimated at loi, the same 
as at the beginning of the preceding month, against loo on i October last year. 

Madagascar : Area of sugar cane this year is 54,000 acres, an increase of 4.1 % on 
that of last year (52,000 acres) and an increase of 41,9% on the average of the four years 
ending 1928-29 (38,000 acres). 

Production this year is 9,259,000 centals (463,000 short tons), an increase of 16.7 % 
on that of last year, 7,937,000 centals {396,800 short tons) and a decrease of 1,2% on the 
average (9,370,000 centals ; 468,500 short tons). 

Production of cane-sugar this year is 143.000 centals (7 200 short tons) an mcrease 
of 6.6 % on that of last year {134,000 centals ; 6,700 short tons) and an increase of 66,3 
on the average of the five years ending 1929-30 (86,000 centals ; 4,300 short tons). 

Union of South Africa . Production of cane-sugar this year is estimated at 6,640,000 
centals (332,000 short tons), a decrease of 15 5 % on that of 1930-31 (7,860,000 centals; 
393,000 short tons) and an increase of 25,3 % on the average of the five years ending 
1929-30 (5,297,000 centals or 265,000 short tons). 

The August crop condition averaged 21 % below normal. The weather has been 
very dry and cold and the rainfall over the sugar belt averaged only a quarter of an inch. 
In the ISTorth of Zululand mature cane is drying for want of rain. 


VINES 

Except in some coirntries of eastern Europe, the weather from the middle of Septem- 
ber to the middle of October was on the whole favourable to the complete ripening of 
the fruit and to the vintage. 

The official estimates of wme production in the most important vine growing coun- 
tries are not yet known : the most recent estimates, however, to some extent confirm 
the forecasts already made in the Report of last month, giving a total production in the 
northern hemisphere of 3,300 — 3,500 million Imperial gallons {3,960-4,230 million 
American gallons). 

In Prance, crop declarations are being made and in some departments, will continue 
until the beginning of November : on the basis of these declarations may be ascertained, 
besides the production in the present year, also the stocks of the old crop in producers' 
hands. The Interdepartmental Viticultural Commission has recently estimated the total 
production of wine in Prance and Algeria at 1,540-1,580 million Imperial gaIlons( 1,850- 
1,900 million American gallons) ; as the Algerian production is known (305. 8 mjlHon 
Imperial gallons or 367.2 million American gallons) the French production may be 
calculated at 1,230-1,280 million Imperial gallons (1,480-1,530 million American gallons) ; 
in the southern regions, production is considered to be superior to that of 1930 as re- 
gards both quality and quantity. 

The French market is very quiet and the limited transactions are being very prudently 
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Vines, 



Area j 

Production 




Aver, j 

1931 



Aver. 



Aver. 

% 

1931 

Countries 

1931 

1930 

1925 1 



1931 

1930 

1935 

1931 

1930 

1925 






1929 

1930 

Aver. 



1929 



1929 

1930 

Aver. 





n 100 

100 







BWIOO 

=ioa 


1 1,000 acres 


1 

1,000 Imperial gallons 

1,000 Amenc. gall. 

Germany. . 

204 

203 

201 

100.5 

101.4 


61,895 

35,549 


74,331 

42,691 



Bulgaria. . 

217 

205 

189 

106.0 

114.8 

61,769 

... 

57,744 

33,236 

74,179 

69,345 

39,912 

io 7 .o 

185 9 

Italy . 

1,908 

8,398 

1,939 

8,584 

2,078 

8,567 

98.4 
97 8 

918 
98 0 

798,903 

906,147 


959,441 

1,088,201 



Luxemburg. 

3 

3 

4 

100.0 

84.5 

1,936 

844 

1,063 

2,325 

1,014 

1,277 

229 3 

182 1 

Switzerland 


33 

35 


... i 

14,958 

14,078 

12,282 

17,964 

16,907 

14,760 

106.2 

1218 

Czechosl. . 

Syria and 

47 

44 

42 

io’5.5 

111.4 

10,427 

4,864 


12,521 

6,841 




I^ebanott. 

124 

1261 123 

1 

98.6 

1010 

— 

— 

— 

— 



— 

— 

Algeria . . 

730 

671 (I) 695 

108.9 

122 6 

305,766 

‘299,169 

231,277 

367,197 

359,276 

277,743 

102 2 

132 2 

Ft. Morocco 

29 

18 

15 

' 163.7 

200.8 

5,543 

2,750 1 

3,080 

6,667 

3,302| 

3,698 

2016 

180.0 

Tunis . . . 

98 

87 

74 

113.1 

133.5 

15,398 

21,998 

18,898 

18,492 

26,417 

22,694 

70.0 

81.5 


Untnixed crop. — f) Mixed crop. — (i) Average 1926 , 1928 and 1929 . 


made ; purchasers are little disposed to acquire large lots and under these conditions 
it does not seem that prices will rise in a short time. 

In Italy, it is estimated that the present year’s crop may yield more than that of 
1930^ because the production of wine grapes has exceeded that of the previous season by 
about 1.100,000 centals. On drawing o:ff, the wines were found to be in general good and 
rich in alcohol and colour. The wine trade is very inactive due to the disinclination 
shown by purchasers ; prices are rather low. 

In Spain, towards the middle of the month the vintage was general and was pro- 
gressing well in favourable weather. The crop is on the whole estimated to be below 
the normal, but the fruit is generally judged to be of good quaUty ; prices have been 
maintained and the market is quiet. 

In Greece also, the harvest is nearly finished and the crop, it is anticipated, is of good 
quality as the intense summer heat encouraged a high alcoholic content ; the crop pro- 
mises to be small. 

In Austria, Himgary and Rumania ripening and the vintage have been in general 
hindered by the prevailing weather conditions. 

The group of French North African colonies has already communicated the data 
of wine production in the present year ; total production is estimated at 326.7 million 
Imperial gallons (392.3 million American gallons) against 323.9 (389.0) in the 1930 
season. 

M. C. 


Germany : Ripening of the grapes has made only slow progress but the vintage 
was begun early because rotting was causing rather serious damage in different regions. 
In general, yields were expected to be satisfactory as regards quantity. Previous hopes 
of good quality fruit were hardly realised owing to the absence of sun, 
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Austria : The fruit has riot ripened completely due to lack of sun. The late varieties 
are especially acid and often rotten. Vintage results have been very good but the must 
rarely reaches 20 degrees and for the Riesling variety is hardty 1 5 degrees (Klostemeu- 
burg). The acid content is 10 or even 12 %. In the regions of better production a very 
large quantity of grapes have been used for the table. 

Crop condition on i October was estimated at 2.3 against 1.8 at the beginning of 
the preceding month and 1.9 on i October last year. 

France : Vintage began in the South at the beginning of September and was about 
finished by the middle of the present month : in the other producing areas it proceeded 
actively. Harv^esting was generally favoured by the weather except in a few places where 
light rains fell. On the whole, good average quality is anticipated. 

The general movement of the wine market in the last half month showed little change 
worthy of comment. Business remains rather difficult and prices show no signs of rising. 

Hungary : The continually cold rainy and misty weather before October 10 caused 
extensive rotting of grapes ; vintage has already begun except in the Tokajhegyalia where 
the large proprietors are awaiting an auspicious moment to begin. 

Italy : Production of wine grapes is estimated at 128,145,000 centals (74,826,000 
mixed crop and 53,319,000 simple crop) compared with a final production in 1930 of 
126,969 000 centals (73,009,000 mixed crop and 53,960,000 simple crop) ; percentages: 
102.5 for the mixed crop and 98.8 for the simple crop. 

Harvest results confirm the forecasts of not very abundant production; the grapes, 
which are, however, of good quality and have a considerable sugar content, will give 
rather alcoholic wines. 

Luxemburg : Sunny days towards the end of September have had a favourable in- 
fluence on the vines- 

Rumania : Cold weather and hoar-frost have caused some damage to vines and in- 
jured the leaves before the fruit was quite mature. 

Canada : Production of grapes in Ontario and British Columbia is estimated at 

51.262.000 lb. compared with 43,374,000 obtained in 1930, representing an increase of 
18.2 %. In Ontario,' which produces nearly the whole of this total, in September most 
varieties were showing a heavy crop and pests were well controlled. 

United States : Production of grapes this year is estimated at 32,600,000 centals, 
(1,630,000 short tons) a decrease of 33.7 % on that of last year (49,191,000 centals or 

2.460.000 short tons) and' a decrease of 32.2 % on the average of the five years 
ending 1929 (48,062,000 centals or 2,403,000 short tons). 

Crop condition on i October was estimated at 54.3 against 55.0 at the beginning of 
the preceding month and 80.5 at the same date last year. 

Palestine : The vintage is about completed on the plains. Hill vineyards are ^tili 
yielding plentifully. The late crop of grapes from Jerusalem and tlie Ramallah hills is 
belowthe average. Crop condition at the end of September was average. 

Algeria : In all the plain areas the vintage is completely or nearly finished while it 
is proceeding actively in mountain areas. In the Department of Oran weather condi- 
tions have been favourable and fermentation has been good. In some regions of the 
Department of Algiers, the vintage has yielded mediocre results ; alcoholic content is 
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low and the colotur pale. At Bone on the contrary, results have been generally satis- 
factory. In the Philippeville region production has been greatly deficient, the extent 
varying according to ^strict, as a result of the summer scirocco. 

Cyrenaica : weather and “ ghibli” during the spring damaged the vines. 

French Morocco : Weather conditions during September were favourable to vines 
and only slight damage was caused by scirocco in the region of Oudjda. 

TripoUtania : W'eather conditions have been imfavourable to the crops. 

Production of grapes this year is estimated at 26,000 centals and that of wine at 
130,000 Imperial gallons (160,000 American gallons). 

Tunis .* The scirocco has damaged the vines and in numerous vine centres has red- 
uced ^delds from 25 to 75 %. 


OLIVE OIL 

Recent information on the whole confirms the forecasts already made of oil production 
in the present season in the countries of the Mediterranean basin. 

In Spain, the drought has caused considerable damage and attacks of fly and other 
insects have been numerous ; although, in some important provinces such as Lerida, Se- 
ville, and J aen, production is estimated at good to normal, in several other provinces, 
the crop is anticipated to be very small, from 30 to 60 % below the average. Stocks 
remaining from previous crops are now greatly diminished and as sellers, while awaiting 
news of the size of the new crop, are not encoruraging transactions, prices are well main- 
tained with a tendency to rise. 

In Italy, the state of growth of olives at the beginning of October had rather im- 
proved compared with the preceding weeks, but the crop, due to prolonged dropping 
of fruit, will in several provinces be rather small. The oil market is, on the whole, calm 
and prices are not fluctuating much, 

Algeria and Tunis anticipate an abundant oil production, of a httle over 1,800,000 
centals (23,000,000 American gallons) compared with about 660,000 (8,700,000) last 
year, which was, however, a year of very small production. 

In Portugal, the rains which fell at the end of the summer were beneficial to the 
olives and producers hope for an almost normal crop. 

M. C. 


Italy : During the first half of September, there were again some cases of dropping 
of olives and some sporadic attacks of fly. In some of the larger producing provinces 
the crop was variable. 

United States : Crop condition of olive on i October was estimated at 44 against 48 
at the beginning of the preceding month and 61 at the same data last year. 

Palestine : Development of fruit is satisfactory. Fair 3deids are expected. Crop 
condition at the end of September was good. 

Algeria : Production of oil this year is 475,000 centals (6,236,000 Amer. gallons) an 
increase of 86.5 % on that of last year (254,000 centals; 3,344,000 Amer. galls,) and an 
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increase of 2.7 % on the average of the five years ending 1929-30 (462,000 centals or 
6,075,000 Amer. galls.)* 

Cyrenaica : Adverse weather conditions last spring damaged olive crops. 

French Morocco : Weather conditions have in general been favourable to olives ; 
in the Ondjda region, however, considerable damage was caused by dropping due to the 
scirocco. 

Tripolitania : Weather conditions have been unfavourable to the growth of olives. 

Ttmis : The condition of olives is normal and despite a notable amoimt of dropping 
due to hot winds, the crop is judged to be fairly good. 

COTTON 

The October estimate of the United States Department of Agriculture again ex- 
ceeds anticipations ; the production now forecast is larger by 2,863,000 centals (599,000 
bales), or 3.8 % than the September i forecast, and exceeds all preceding crops, apart 
from the exceptional one of 1926-27 which amounted to 85,932,000 centals (17,977,000 
bales). The increase in the estimate is explained by the fact that during September, 
weather conditions have been exceptional!}^ favourable to maturity, bringing about a 
great improvement in prospects for a good crop in Arkansas, Mississippi, and to a smaller 
extent, in Alabama, Georgia, TenneSvSee and IVIissouri On the whole, crop condition in 
September was 16 % above the average of the last ten years. The publication of the 
new estimate of the United States may be said not to have disturbed the market, as 
the effects of abundant supply had already been discounted and also because financial 
and pohtical factors of international scope have brought about a recovery of purchases 
and consequently an improvement in prices. The fact that ginning of the new’ crop 
is proceeding with a certain slowness compared with recent years exerts also a favour- 
able influence on prices 

The Egyptian Government on October 5, published the first estimate of the crop 
of 1931-32, forecasting a decrease of 20,6 % in comparison with the final production 
of last year. This decrease is larger than those previously indicated by private es- 
timates. Production of lint, excluding linters, of the diflerent varieties, is forecast as 
follows : Sakellaridis : 1,347,000 centals (282,000 bales) ; other long staple varieties 
[Maamd, Giza 7, Sakha 4), 525,000 centals (110,000 bales); medium staple varieties 
{Nahda, Fuadi, Castdli), 352,000 centals (74,000 bales) ; short staple varieties {Askmouni, 
Zagora, Pilion^ Giza 3, etc.), 4,132,000 centals (864,000 bales), Production of the Sakella- 
ridis variety amoimted in 1930-31 to 2,089,0000 centals (437,000 bales) and to 2,670,000 
centals (559,000 bales) in 1929-30. Harvesting operations are about to be finished ; 
but ginning is proceeding very slowly. The first report, giving the quantity ginned up 
to the end of September, shows a total less than half of the corresponding quantity 
for 1930. This fact, however, should be considered in relation to the 50 % reduction 
of the Government tax (see September Report) on ginning since September 15, which has 
induced planters to restrict ginnings until that date. By two Decrees dated September 
27 the Government has decided to reduce the area to be sown next season to 30 % of 
the cultivable area in the case of Sakellaridis, keeping in force the decree of last Feb- 
ruary prohibiting the cultivation of Sakellaridis outside certain districts in the north 
of the Delta (see April Report) and to reduce that sown to other varieties to 25 %. The 
acreage thus liberated will be devoted principally to cereals, with the object of bringing 
about a large reduction of imports. This deci^on is in contrast to the stable cotton 
policy adopted by the Government in 1930, according to which the production of Sakel- 
laridis was to be restricted, as Egypt may be said to have a monopoly, and encourage- 
ment was to be given, on the other hand, to increased production of other varieties and 
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Cotton, 


Counttoes 

Akea 

Production 

1931/33 

1930/31 

Aver. 

1925/26 

to 

1929/30 

% 1931/33 

1931/32 

1930/31 

Aver, 

1925/26 

to 

1929/30 

1931/33 

1930/31 

Aver. 

% 1931/33 

1930 / 

1931 

= 100 

AVer, j 
= 100 

1 

1925/26 

to 

1939/30 

1930 / 

1931 

= 100 

Aver. 

= lOO 

1,000 acres 

1,000 centals 

1,000 bales of 478 lbs. 

Bulgaria .... 

16 

14 

11 

118 5 

H 

26 

21 

15 

5 

4 

3 

120.5 

177.2 

*U, S. S. R. . . 

5,825 

3,870 

1.974 

160 5 

295.1 


7,639 

5,030 


1,598 

1,052 



United States . 

40,889 

45,091 

44,882 

90.7 

91.1 

77,838 

66,595 

72,983 

16 284 

13,932 

15,268 

116.9 

106 7 

Mexico 

326 

390 

472 

83 5 

691 

1,011 

848 

1,208 

211 

178 

253 

119.1 

83.6 

♦Korea 

461 

463 

495 

99.6 

93.0 


726 

658 


152 

138 



♦India (i). . . 

19,654 

20,506 

21,584 

1 95 8 

91.1 


19.280 

22 487 


4,033 

4,704 



♦Syrian. Lebanon | 

76 

60 

58 

123,3 

130 9 


59 

47 


12 

10 



Algeria . . . J 

3 

10; 15 

31.4 

21.3 

11 

25 

27 

2 

5 

6 

42 6 

39 3 

Egypt 

1,747 

2,162 

1,828 

80.8 

95.6 

6,355 

1 8,005 

7,588 

1,329 

1,675 

1,587 

79.4 

83 8 

Etytrea .... 

7 

7 

7 

107.1 

111 1 

11 

1 8 

S 

2 

2 

2 

140,8 

140 4 

♦Tanganyika . . ‘ 

— 


— 

— 


56 

93 

98 

12 

19 

21 

60.3 

56.8 

Totals . . . 


41,614 

41,215 

90.2 

91.0 

1 

85,252 

1f5,502 

81,829 

ir,833 

15,796 

17,119 

112.9 

104,2 


* Countries not included m the totals. — (i) Estimate of the second report , area representing about go % of 
the total area. 


lowering of costs of production in order to be able to sell advantageously in compe- 
tition with other cotton producing countries. The Government arrived at these con- 
clusions after prolonged and detailed statistical studies, which showed that the price 
of Kgyptian cotton is not in correlation with either the quantity produced in the country, 
about 6 % of world production, or with the area cultivated, but depends almost entirely 
on the price fixed on the world market for American cotton. The measures now adopt- 
ed, however, are related, in the wording of the Act, to the exceptional conditions ob- 
taining, due to which any equilibrium of supply and demand is prevented, while the pol- 
icy adopted in 1930 was based on the assumption of a normal economic situation, and 
also to the fact that the consumption of Egyptian cotton in 1930-31 was 9 % below 
that of the previous year and over i 5 % below that of 1928-29. In the future consump- 
tion may ultimately decrease and be maintained at a level below the present average 
annual production. Moreover, if there is added to this year’s crop the quantity of exist- 
ing stocks, the resulting amount is double the average annual consumption. 

The rise in prices of American cotton and local factors such as damage caused by 
insects, have improved prices, but, on the other hand, the depreciation of currency 
tends to diminish the extent of the improvement. 

The second report on the area sown to cotton in India, which represents about 
90 % of the total area, confirms the reduction indicated in the first report and therefore 
the fact that the cultivation of cotton in India is decreasing. In order to increase the 
home consumption of Indian cotton, the Government has imposed a protective duty 
of 9/1 6d per lb. on imported cotton. This particularly hits Egyptian cotton, the exports 
of which to India increased greatly last season. The condition of the crop and the weat- 
her do not, on the whole, seem favourable to the quality of the lint but the crop is fore- 
cast to be abundant. 

In the U. S. S. R. , picking began in the latter half of September and the partial 
results known appear to confirm the forecasts made in August. 


I. S. ' 
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U S. S. R. : Cotton picking was in general progress in the latter half of September. 
On 5 October 5,082,000 centals (1,063,000 bales) of cotton had been picked. 

United States : Warm, dry weather in the last two weeks of September was favour- 
able to cotton but there were frequent reports of premature opening of bolls and shed- 
ding. Although much cotton was ready to pick and the weather favoured picking and 
ginning, these operations made mostly slow progress. In the first week of October 
temperatures continued favourable and, according to a telegram of October 14, harvest- 
ing was proceeding under good conditions. 

Cotton gumed, not including linters, to close of business on 30 September amoimts 
to 5,408,000 running bales (counting round bales as half -bales), against 6,304,000 and 
5,903,000 bales respectively’- in 1930 and 1929 Crop condition of cotton on October i, 
was 69 3 per cent, compared with 68 o per cent., on September i, 53.5 per cent, on 
October i, 1930, and 53,3 per cent., the ten-year average (1920-29) for October i. 

Mexico : In the States in which sowings have already been efltected, crop condition 
is good. Yields of the past season are considered to be satisfactory. 

India • During vSeptember, rainfall \aried from heavy to moderate in many dis- 
tricts of Madras. On October 9 it was estimated that 621,000 acres would be planted 
with cotton compared with 708,000 in 1930-31 and 823,000 the average of the pre- 
ceding five seasons ; percentages : 87.7 and 75.5. Sowing had commenced and the 
crop already sown was germinating evenly and uniformly. Heavy rains in some sec- 
tions of the Punjab damaged crops in the first half of September, and boll worm in 
parts of Sheikhnpura. At the end of the month, however, crop condition varied 
generally fiom average to good and picking had begun. On October 6, the acreage 
under cotton in the Punjab was estimated at 2,257 acres, against 2,320,000 in 
1930-31 and 2,437,000, the average of the preceding five seasons; percentages: 97.3 
and 92.6 ; crop condition was estimated to be 99 % of the normal compared with 
89 % at the same date of last year. In Bombay Presidency rains in the first half of 
September were heavy in some districts and deficient in others ; in Sind no rain fell 
but irrigation water was adequate. In the latter half of the month cloudy weather 
and considerable rain afiected cotton in Khandesh and in South Deccan, where fair 
weather was required. More rain was needed in parts of Bast Kamatak. In the 
Central Provinces, weather on the second and third weeks of September was clear 
and sunny with occasional clouds and light to moderate rainfall ; in the last week of 
the month rainfall was heavy locally, causing stunted growth , cotton, especially on rich 
soil, was damaged by weeds and waterlogging at the beginning of October. 

Algeria : Despite the dryness of the summer the grovdh of cotton is satisfactory 
and the crop would have been a very good one if the rather large damage caused by pink 
boll worm had not occurred. 

Egypt : Weather conditions in September were changeable. Warm weather with 
mild day temperatures, damp, cool nights and morning mists, was not very favourable 
to ripening and opening of bolls in Bower Egypt ; conditions were, however, more pro- 
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pitious in Upper Bgypt. There were some very warm days which caused bods to open 
prematurely ; moreover, some damage has been caused to bolls of the second picking 
and to those of the late crop by cool temperatures at night. Irrigation water has been 
adequate. Pink boll worm and bollworm have caused further damage and on the whole 
attacks by these two worms are above the normal in extent, cpmpared with the same 
period of premous years. They have, in fact, reached diumg the first half of September, 
63 % in the case of Sakellaridis and Achmuni in Tower Egypt and 42 % for the cottons 
of Upper Egypt. Picking is general but is proceeding slowly and with indifference except 
on the large plantations. Most planters pick at the same time the boUs of both the 
first and second pickings. In Upper Egypt, picking is nearly finished. Apart from 
Sakellaridis it is generally considered that the condition of the crop is not satisfactory. 
Ginning yields are lower than those obtained from the preceding crop. 

.The quantities of cotton ginned from i September 1931, the beginning of the 
Eg3q>tian cotton season, to 30 September are as follows . 20,200 centals (4,200 bales) 
of Sakellaridis, 341,500 centals (71,400 bales) of other varieties, 361,700 centals (75,700 
bales), total ; 6,300 centals (1,300 bales) of liiiters. The corresponding figures as on 30 
September 1930, are respectively as follow’s : 40,300 (8,400) ; 701,000 (1^6,600) ; 741,300 
(i55;Ooo) ; 9,900 (2,100). Figures for 30 September 1929 are : 68,400 (14,300) , 747,800 
(156,400) ; 816,300 (170,800) ; 10,800 (2,300). On 30 September 1928, the respective 
figures were as follows: 147,000 (30,800), 868,000 (181,500); 1,015,000 (212,300); 
16,900 (3,500). 

Kenya : In the coastal, central and lake Victoria area, cotton picking was general 
in August : in the districts of Mwanza and Shinganga it bad aheady been finished. Dam- 
age by rats was reported in the district of Kufiji. Due to to the low level of quotations, 
pic k ing progressed slowly in the district of Morogoro. 

Uganda : In August the weather was very wet and generalLy favourable to the 
growth of cotton, the crop condition of which at the beginning of September was, on the 
whole, satisfactory and such as to permit the forecast of yields above the normal. Here 
was beginning to be felt a need, however, for a period of dry weather to check the ten- 
dency excessive growth displayed by the crops after the exceptionally heavy rains and to 
permit the fiowering of early -sown cotton. 

The August sowings continued rapidly and at the end of the month in the two prin- 
cipal cotton producing provinces, namely, the Eastern Province and Buganda, the 
area sown had already reached 749,000 acres against 540,000 at the same date of last 
year. 


FLAX 


Seed : The total flax seed crop of the three principal non-European producing coun- 
tries of the northern hemisphere is this year definitely deficient as a consequence of 
adverse weather conditions, which have greatly reduced yields both in the United States 
and in Canada. Although in India the results have been nearly normal, and the area 
sown to flax in the three countries considered is not greatly difierent from that of last 
year and the average of the preceding quinquennium, the quantity of flax seed obtained 
in them is about 30 % below that of last year and the average. To find a production 
lower than the present one, it is necessary to go back to 1921, in which year the flax 
area was greatly reduced and represented under 60 % of that harvested in 1931. 
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The area under fla^ and production of flax seed in Canada, the United States and India. 



Area 

Production 


Area 

Production 

Year 

1,000 

acres 

1,000 

centals 

1,000 

bushels 

Year 

1,000 

acres 

1,000 

centals 

3,000 

bushels 

— 

— . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1920 . . . . 

6,289 

19,897 

35 o 3 i 

1926 . . . . 


23,188 

41,408 

1921 . . . . 

• 3.912 

12,846 

22,940 

1927 . . . , 

• 6,570 

26,304 

46.971 

1922 . . . . 

. 4,688 

18,381 

32,824 

1928 . . . . 

. 6,364 

20,979 

37,463 

1923 . . . . 

, 6,000 

25,496 

45.529 

1929 . . . . 

- 6,544 

17,913 

31,987 

1924 . . . 

■ 8.470 

33,466 

59,761 

1930 . . . . 

7,076 

22,942 

40,968 

1925 . . . . 

• 7.615 

27,867 

49,763 

1931 . . . . 

• 6.751 

16,452 

29,378 


The data available for E^urope (excluding the U, S. S. R.), are still very incomplete, 
but due to the almost general and considerable reduction of area, in this continent also 
production may be anticipated to be relatively small. 

Moreover, in Argentina, the relative importance of which as a producer of linseed 
has steadily increased and which in recent years has alone furnished about one half of 
the world crop, the area sown to flax this year is the largest on record. The crop has 
been extended successively from 4,900,000 acres on the average for the quinquennium 
1920-1924, to an average of 6,900,000 acres for the quinquennium 1925-29, to 7,510,000 
acres in 1930 and to 8,345,000 this year. If there is a continuance of the rather favour 
able weather conditions which have so far prevailed, it is probable that the increase of 
production in Argentina will compensate the total reduction of crops in Nort America 
and Europe. 

For the U. S. S. R., there is an absence of precise information of crop results, but 
the large increase in the area sown justifies the consideration that the production of this 
country will be considerably larger than that of last year and will exceed the average 
to a still greater extent. 

For a complete judgement of the situation of world supplies it should, finally, be 
recollected that on October 12 there existed in Argentina no more than 2,490,000 centals 
(4,450,000 bushels) of exportable stocks of^theold crop, while in 1930, exports from that 
country during the last quarter reached 6,162,000 centals (11,003,000 bushels). 


Estonia ; Yields are average but quality of the flax is particularly good. 

Great Britain and Northern Ireland : In Northern Ireland the quality of the flax 
seed crop is regarded as fair. Scutching has commenced in some districts. (For weather 
conditions see “ cereals 

U. S. R. R : On October 5 the flax crop for fibre (Dolgunetz variety) had been har- 
vested from 96.4 % of the area sown in the present season. There still remain about 
116,000 acres of flax to be pulled, principally in the Ural region and western Siberia. 

On October 5, the flax stems obtained from about four-fifths of the area harvested 
had been spread out in the fields or retted. 

According to the State plan on January i, 1932 the first work on almost all the 
stems of this year’s crop and stocks of the crop of 1930, which are considerable in some 
regions, especially western Siberia and the western region, should be completed. 
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Flax, 


Ahea 


Production 


Aver. 

1925 


J' 1931 1930 


% 1931 li 

i\ 

ji 

, ii 


to 1530 j Aver. I 
1929 


1931 


1930 ; 


' 100 __ 


, = 100^ 


[ Aver. 

1925 

to 

1929 


1931 I 1930 


Aver. 

1925 

to 

1929 


1,000 acres 


r,ooo centals 


1,000 pounds 


% 1931 


1930 


Aver. 


Fibre. 


Germany 

16 

1 

27; 

i 

49' 

59.8 

33,4 

1 

(I) U 7 ‘ 

1 


] 

i)U.684i 




Austria t) • . . < 

S 

8i 

2) 11 

90.3 

70 2 

109 

127i(3) 

152 

10.935; 

12,694 

(1)16,226 

86.1 

Belgium. 1 

36 

56 

59 

636 

605 

192 

325, 

580 

19,1561 

32,499 

57.950 

68.9 

Bulgaria 

1 

1 

1 

154.3 

210.1 

3 

3 

1' 

331 1 

262 

147 

126.2 

Estunia ... , ' 

45 

80 

89 

56 3 

50.8 

124 

237 

221 

12,449 

23,745 

22,084 

52.4 

Finland (3). ... 

10 

14 

13 

72,7 

74 6 


35 

35 

1 

3,527 

3,508 


Xorthem Ireland 

i 

29 

33 

26.1 

22 4 

(___ 

120 

132 

1 

32,032 

13,7611 


Hungary f). . . . , 

44 

36 

7 

123.0 

— ' 


869 




86,913 



l,atvia I3) • . . . 

104 

128 

163 

81.1 

63.7 

331 

424 

487' 

33,056 

42,395 

48,714' 

78.0 

Lithuania (3) , . , 

124 

204 

211, 

60.5 

58.5 


642 

802 


64,188 

80,199, 

Netherlands . , , 

16 

87 

37i 

432 

43 2 

1 * * *82 

230 

263 

1 8,234' 

22,967 

1 26,346 

*3^9 

Czechoslovakia . 

23 

! j 

31 

52 

72.7 

44.1 

83 

i 

128 

238 

1 

12,816 

23,764 

65,1 

j 

1 

U. S. S. R. i4) . . 1 

li 

6,733 

1 

) 

I 

4,278 

3,271 

134 0 

1753' 

Ij 

1 ' 

! ' 

9.449 

7.064^ 

i 

i 

1 1 

944,904 

1 

706,425 



71.S 

331 

224.9 

66.4 


67.9 

32 5 
35 1 


•Germany 

Austria . , . . , 
Belgium. . . . . 
Bulgaria ..... 

•Italy 

I^atvla fs) . . • . 
Cxechoslovakia. . 


•u.as.R. . 


... 

United States 

Tnit^ .... 


♦Eritrea 

Frendi Morocco . 

♦Argentiaa .... 

tettiTeW. . . 


Ltnseed, 


Thousand bushds 
of 56 pounds. 


^^1 

36 

1041 

23 


27i 

5 

56 

1 

27| 

128 

31 


599 682f 

3,132 j 8,692 j 2,909 

3,020' 2,802 1 3,392! 107.8 


2 j 

671 


58 


MSy! T,|96 


! 1! 

59.81 33.4 ; (1) 73 — 1 


' (I) 130 — 




90.9 

59.8 

18; 19| 

27 

82 

34 

49 

94.1 

65.8 

63.6 

60.5 

1 1271 283, 

287 

227 

417 

612 

64.4 

44.3 

154.8 

' 210.1 

4| 4 

2 

8 

7 

3 

U9.6 

244.5 

90.6 

55.6 

... 1 126' 

206 


223 

868 



81.1 1 6S.7i, 326 410 

452 

^2 

733 

808 

79.4 

72.0 

72.7; 44,1 

72 94 

' 1 

202 

128 

169 

361! 

76.7 

35.8 

139.3| 181.3 

i 1 

, *** j 

13, 255! 



23,67oj 

... 


103.0 

1064' 

1,644 2,463 

2,553! 

2,758 

4,399 

4,568 

62.7 

60.5 

84.8 

107.7 

6,440 11,967 

11,713 

11,600 

23,369 

20,917j 

53.8 

65.0 

107.8 

89.0 

i 

8,4671 8,512 [ 

8,848 

16,120 

16,200 

15,800' 

99.6 

95.7 

— 

3ii 

9' - 1 

ss' 

16 


68^ 


23.1 

116,1 

140.S 

411^ 261 

229 

734 

448 

408 

164,0 

179.9 

1U.1 

120.^ 

89,848^ 

1 1 

41,099 


70,265 

78,391 



35.6 

ni 

I 1 

*4,31^ 

31,089 

4«,r3'6 

43,416 

1 

72,7 

71.6 


,, xa urica oax sixa-w. — ’ uotmmes not included in the total - 

- t 2 j Average 1937 to 1929. — (3) Flax and hemp. — (4) Dolgunetz quality. — (3) Area sown. 


• (1) Private estimate. 


Argentina : The second estimate of the area sown to flax substantially confirms 
the figure pnblidied in September, showing a slight increase of 140,000 acres. 

By Decree at the end of August, the Ministry of Agriculture has provided for the 
distribution on cr^t to farmers for exclusive use as seed of 1,500 metric tons of flax 
seed, reserving a lien on the crop when produced. Rains in the last few days of August 
and the first half of September have favoured the growth of flax ; in the area south of 
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Buenos Aires only a few limited frosts have caused slight damage to the sowings. Mild 
temperatures are required for complete growth. — (Telegram of October 17) : The crop 
condition of flax is good. Weather conditions have so far favoured its development and 
germination has taken place regularly and uniformly. No important damage is reported. 


HEMP 


U. S. S. R. : On October 5, hemp had been harvested on an area representing 47,5 % 
of the total acreage sown to this crop in the Union in the present year 

The quantity of hemp retted at this date represented about one-fifth of the 
quantity harvested. 


Hemp. 


Countries 

1 Area | 

1 Production 

1 

1931 ! 1930 

i 

: Average \ 

i ^925 

to 1929 1 

% 1931 1 

j ^^31 ^ 

1 

i Average ' °o ^ 93 ^ 

1 Aver - 1 

1 age 

; = 100 ' = 100 

1 1 1 

1930 1935 1 , 

' to 1020 

1 y y 1 1530 1 

j Aver- 
age 
j= 100 

j 1,000 acres 

j 1,000 poimds 1“ 


Fibre. 


Germany (i) . . . . 

Austria 

Bulgaria . . . . . 

Italy 

Czechoslovakia, . . 


V. S. S. R. 


Syria 


1 

1 

4 

80.4 

19.5 

_ 



I 

1 

1 

(2) 1 

80 4 

89.9 

(3) 1>301 

(3) 1,789 

(3) 1.770 

72.7 

12 

9 

10 

129.2 

119.0 

4,189 

3,584 

3,028 

116.9 

161 

214 

236 

75.2 

68.5 


201,400 

222,033 

. . . 

21 

15 

26 

134.0 

78.7 

16, *888 

8,959 

16,436 

1215 

2,277 

i 

1,854 

2,268 

122 8 

100.4 



696,913 

1 

I 

... 

6 

6 

6 

96.4 

94.5 


3.676 

S,761 



Hsmpseed. 


Austria ...... 

(4) 

(4) 

1 1 82.9 

61.5 

154 

198 

2661 78.0 

58.1 

Bulgaria, 

12 

9 

10 1129.2 

119 0 

3.627 

3,960 

2,525 89.1 

139.7 

Czechoslovakia . . 

21 

16 

26 134.0 

78.7 

8,020 

6,840 

11,776| 126 5 

681 

XT. S. S. R. ... 

2,277 

1,S54 

2,268 ;i228 

; 1 

100.4 

... , 

... 

1,220,963 ... 

... 


(i) Hemp and other textile plants. — (2) Average 1927 to 1929. — (3) Dried fibre. — (4) Area under 500 acu/es. 


Tea. 


OTHER PRODUCTS 


U. S. S. R. : Total area this year is 55,000 acres, an increase of 55.2 % on that 
of last year (35,000 acres) and an increase of 587.9 % on the average of the five years 
ending 1929 (8,000 acres). 

India : In North India, the weather throughout the month of August was not 
favourable for growth and the crop outturn was poor. Statistics to the end of August 
recorded a decrease of 9 million lbs, as compared with the same period of last year.. 
In South India, heavy monsoon conditions prevailed and the crop was not very 
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satisfactory. Immediate prospects, however, are more favourable. The outturn to 
the end of August was i ^2% below that to the same date of last year. 

Japan : In September the crop condition of tea was rather bad due to the unfavour- 
able weather conditions 

Production of tea in 1930 was 85,202,000 lb., a decrease of 1.9% on that of the 
preceding year (86,846,000 lb ) and an increase of 3.7 on the average of the five 
years ending 192S (82,178,000 lb.). 

Coffee. 

Kenya : The August estimate of the cohee area shows a slight increase over that of 
July, passing from 99,150 to 99,600 acres, against 96,650 last year and 76,600, the 
average of the preceding five years ; percentages : 103. i and 130.1. Due to unfavourable 
weather conditions and attacks of disease, however, the crop forecast was reduced in 
August from 180,000 to 160,000-170,000 centals against 311,000 in the preceding year 
and 208,000 on the average for the preceding quinquennium A less approximate es- 
timate of production wiU probably be available next month. 

Madagascar : Area of coffee this year is 131,000 acres as last year, an increase of 
22.9 % on the average of the five years ending 1925-26 to 1929-30 (107,000 acres). Pro- 
duction this 5"ear is 176,000 centals, an increase of 19.4 % on that of last year (148,000 
centals) and anincrease of 57 5 % on the average of the five years ending 1929-30 (112,000 
centals) . 


Cacao. 

Gold Coast : Harvesting of the main crop began later than usual and at first 
proceeded slot^ly in the majority of the districts. Owing to the recent rise in prices 
and the exchange situation there has been a tendency to suspend sales in the anticipa- 
tion of a new rise. Due to weather conditions unfavourable to drying, harvesting has 
been further delayed except in the EJastem Province and the district of Kumasi. The 
first forecast of the main crop in the present season, which was considered to be slightly 
below the normal, is confirmed Arrivals by rail at Takoradi and Accra during 
September have been below the average. Shipments amounted to 12,540,000 lb., giv- 
ing a total of 486,370,000 lb. for exports by sea in the season i October 1930-30 Septem- 
ber 1931. 


Jute. 

India : At the end of September jute harvesting was continuing and the condition 
of standing crops was satisfactory. 


Groundnuts. 

United States : Area of groundnuts for nuts this year is 1,337,000 acres, an increase 
^3 % on that of last year {1,087,000 acres) and an increase of 22 % on the average 
of the five years ending 1929 (1,096,000 acres). 

Production this year is 913.350,000 lb., an increase of 25.7 % on that of last year 
(726,745,000 lb.) and an increase of 14.8 % on the average of the five years ending 1929 
(795.784,000 lb). 
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Mexico : Crop condition in the producing States of the Centre is generally good, 
except in some small regions in which floods caused by the excessive rains at the end of 
August were responsible for scattered damage of small importance. 

India : At the end of September groundnuts in Madras were in fair condition In 
Bombay Presidency weather conditions varied greatly, rainfall being heavy in some areas 
and deficient in others. 

Egypt : Crop condition of groundnuts on i October was estimated at 99 against 98 
at the beginning of the preceding month and 100 on i October last year. 


Rapeseed and Sesamum. 

Austria : According to the recent estimate the production of rapeseed this year 
is 58,200 centals (116,400 bushels) in a decrease of 7.7 % on that of last year (63,100 
centals ; 126,100 bushels) and an increase of 43.0 % on the average of the five years 
ending 1929. 

At the begmning of October the winter colza cowings were completely finished. 
Germination and growth took place -under good conditions 

Hungary : At the beginning of the third week of October winter colza had come 
up uniformly and was making very good progress. 

Netherlands : Production of rapeseed this year is 82,000 centals (163,000 bushels) 
a decrease of 28.5 % on that of last year (114,000 centals ; 228,000 bushels) and a 
decrease of 34.5 % on the average of the five years ending 1929 (124,500 centals ; 
249,000 bushels). 

Mexico : Crop condition of sesamum is generally good. 

India : In the Punjab some damage was caused locally to rapeseed and sesame 
by excessive rains in the fivst half of September but at -the end of the month crop con- 
dition varied, on the whole, from average to good. In Bengal floods occurred locally 
in the first half of the month ; at the end of the month condition and prospects of stand- 
ing crops were good. In Bihar and Orissa crops were in good condition at the end of 
September. 

Palestine : Harvesting of sesame is completed on the plains and almost concluded 
in the hills. Threshing is in progress. 

Syria and Lebanon : Area of sesamum this year is 10,900 acres, an increase of 9.7 % 
on that of last year (9,900 acres) and a decrease of 45.1 % on the average of the five 
years ending 1929 (19,800 acres). 

Production this year is 43,900 centals (2,200 short tons) an increase of 114% on 
that of last year (39,400 centals ; 2,000 short tons) and a decrease of 50.5 % on the aver- 
age of the five years ending 1929 (88,600 centals, or 4,400 short tons). 

Crop condition at the end of September was considered good and estimated at 100, 
the same as at the end of the preceding month. 


Tobacco. 

Greece : According to unofBcial data, this year's tobacco area is forecast at 196,000 
acres against 244,000 in 1930, The decrease is due particularly to a reduction of the 
area sown as a result of the fall in tobacco prices during recent years. 
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The decrease of production this year is anticipated to be still larger, owing to the 
unfa%’ourable weather conditions during the period of maturity. The provisional 
estimate is 90,629,000 lbs. against 138,191,000 in 1930 showing a decrease of 34 %. 
As regards quality, however, the crop is anticipated to be excellent. 

Hungary : Tobacco picking is finished and curing has begun. Production is shghtl}' 
above the average. 

T obacco. 


Countries 

Area 

j Production 

! 193 £ 

1 

1930 

Average i 
1925 
to 1929 

% 1931 

j 1931 

1930 

Average 

1925 

to 1929 

% X931 

1930 
=3 100 

Aver. 

]=IOO 

1 

1930 

100 

Aver, 
a. 100 



1,000 acres 

i 

1 1,000 pounds 

♦Germany | 

26 

j 

23 

( 

21 i 

! j 

112.1 119.8 


46,409 

44,112 



Belgium i 

7 

7 

7; 

100.0 

97.2 

12,789 

15.387 

15,334 

82.8 

83.1 

Bulgaria ' 

74 

78 

S3, 

95.2 

89.8 

52,911 

52,826 

60,580 

100.2 

87.3 

♦Czechoslovakia . . 

22, 

18; 

14, 

125.7 

157.4j 


22,095 

16,3421 ... 


•u.as.R, 

406, 

248 

210 

164.0 

193.6 

! 

— 

— 


- 

- 

Umted States . . . | 

2,096; 

2,117 

1,787 

99.0 

1 

117.3 

1,661,000 

1,641,437 

1,357,127 

101.2 

122.4 

Japan 

9o! 

89 

91 

101.0 

99.2 

147,986 

145,175 

142,157 

101.9 

104.1 

Syria and I^banon , 

22; 

10 

7' 

220.3 

295.0, 

14,220 

6,960 

4,959 

204.3 

286.7 

•Algeria ...... 

4o; 

57: 

65 

68.9 

eo.ej 


43,486 

64,233 



•TripoUtania . . . . ' 

1! 

1, 

— 

88.2 

1 

**’l32 

1,543 (i) 243 


‘545 

Totsis < • • , 



1,9^ 

99.4 

1 


1,888,856 

1,861,785; 

1,580,157 

1014 

119.5 


•Countries not included in the totals, — (r) Average 1927 and 1928. 


United States : Tobacco cutting was nearly finished by the end of September in 
most places. 

Japan : Crop condition of tobacco was fairly good in September. 

Palestine : Picking is almost completed. Curing is in progress. Good results have 
been obtained. 

Algeria : Weather conditions are favourable and the tobacco is of good quality. 


Belgium : The hop crop is deficient and quality generally leaves something to be 
desired. In the Poperinghe region it is estimated that only half of the crop has been 
picked. 

Hungary : Hop picking is finished and drying has begun. Quantitative results 
are only average. 
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Hops, 


Area ,| Production 


Countries jj 

1931 ; 

1930 

1 

Average ' % 193^ , 

2931 

1930 ) 

Average % ^93^ 

^925 , 1 

, 1930 1 

Avet- 
age 1 
= looj 

19-^5 

to 1929 Aver- 

- - -L: '93° ! age 
= 100!= 100 

i! 

1,000 acres 

‘= lool 


1,000 pounds 

♦Gennauy 1 

25 

! 

32 1 

36 1 79 6 

70 5 1 


24,366 

16,111 : 

Belgium 

3 

3 1 

3 ! 100 0 

73.9 , 

2,271 

2,961 

5,118 76.7 44 4 

♦En^and and Wales. 

20 

20 1 

25 : 98.0 

79.9 . 


28,336 

34,563 ; ... , ... 

Czechoslovakia . . ^ j 

31 

38 

36 1 80 5 

86 2 : 

S 24,725 

32,464 

21,520 i 76.2 1 114.9 

United States • • . } 

21 

20 j 

23 ] 105.5 1 

89 8 ' 

25,300 

23,447 

31,383 i 107.9 80.6 

Totals. . . j 

54 

1 

61 1 

i 

1 87JS i 

1 

8I2; 

53,296 

i 58,872 

58.62i 8».l 1 96.1 

[ [ 

* Countries not included in the totals. 






Sericulture, 

Italy : Leaf production this year is 31,804,000 centals a decrease of 2.4 % on that 
of last year {32,387,000 centals) and an increase of 3.7 % on the average of the five years 
ending 1929 (30,682,000), 

Japan : In September the seasonal conditions for silkworms were bad. 


Senctdture, 


Countries 

Quantities of eggs prep.ared for incubation 

Production of cocoons 

1931 


Average 

% 1931 

1931 

1930 

Average 

1925 

to 1929 

% 1931 

1930 

1925 
to 1929 

1930 

== 100 

Aver. 

= 300 

mo 

» 100 

Aver. 

= 100 

1,000 ounces 

[ 1,000 pounds 

Bulgaria . . . 

. . 

20 

44 

40 

46.8 

50.4 

2,646 

4,995 

4,388 

53.0 

60.3 

Korea 

. s) 

222 

226 

185 

98.6 

120.2 

27,606 

28,404 

19,963 

97.2 

188.4 

T 

fs] 

2,807 

2,790 

2,560 

100.6 

109.6 

435,419 

468,826 

386,083 

^.9 

112.8 

jaiion . . . . 

\i) 

2,935 

3,339 

3,537 

87.9 

83.0 

332,562 

416,366 

371,804 

79.9 

89.4 

Syria and Lebanon. 

81 

106 

96 

76.7 

84.6 

6,206 

8,047 

6344 

77.1 

90.7 

Total . 


6,665 

6,564 

6^18 


94.5 

8H458 

ftW,627 


87.3 

1«SJ 

i 


s) Spnug Cocoons. — i) Summer-autumn cocoons. 


FODDER CROPS 

In almost the whole of Europe, excluding the southern zone of Italy and the Bal- 
kan peninsula, weather conditions during September were very changeaMe, with rather 
frequent rains and considerable fluctuations of temperature, which, in part of the mcmth, 
was considerably below the normal. Such weather conditions were on the whac^ favour- 
able to fodder crops, especially in the meadows and pastures, except in the rather elevah' 
ed areas of central Europe where the excessive rain and e^ieciaily the low 
had an unfavotirable influence. Moreover, in some countries (for example, 

' the lack of warmth dxixing the months of August and September and the 
conditions in the preceding month have resulted in a production of fodder, roots tte 
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year notably below that of last year and the preceding qninqnennnim. In some 
countries {such as Germany), the carting of second crop hay was hindered by 
rain. In Africa, rains in Algeria and Tunis were favourable to fodder crops. In 
North America, rainfall in September over large parts of the United States and 
Canada was favourable to the crops. In the United States the new estimate of produc- 
tion of meadow hay indicates a crop slightly larger than that of last 3^ear, but notably 
below that of the preceding quinquennitun ; production of hay from permanent meadows 
and alfalfa is below that ot last year and the five-year average. In Canada, on the 
contrary, the latest estimate confirms the favourable forecasts of production of alfalfa 
and turnips and is rather unfavourable for fodder maize. In Argentina, rains at the 
end of August and in the first half of September were beneficial to the meadows and 
pastures. I 

Germany : Mangolds have in general developed satisfactorily. The second cutting 
of hay was carted imder great difficulties. Yields are satisfactory as regards quantity 
but quality suffered from frequent rains. 

According to the first estimate the production of fodder beet this year is 633,646,000 
centals {31,682,000 short tons) a decrease of 5 5 °o of last year (670,256,000 

centals ; 33,512,000 short tons) and an increase of 20.7 % on the average of the five 
years ending 1929 (524,997,000 centals; 26,249,000 short tons). 

A usina : Rainy weather in September was rather favourable to the growth of fod- 
der crops, but on the other hand, considerably checked the crop, the quality of which 
deteriorated. Crop condition of mangolds is a little better than it was at the beginning 
of September. Beet sown on stubble have not developed well due to the lack of warmth. 
On the meadows yielding two cuttings there is still a large quantity of grass which has 
not been cut due to the changeable weather. The pastures are still green, especially 
in the valleys. Crop condition of mixed fodder and vetches at the beginning of October 
was 2.9 against 3.0 on September i this year and 2.8 on October, i, 1930 ; the cor- 
responding figures for green fodder maize were 2.5; 2.4; 2.3. 

Belgium : The larger part of the aftermath and the second cuttings of clover and 
alfalfa have been stored under fairly good conditions ; yields are average. Mangolds 
are a good normal crop. 

Estonia : Production of hay from temporary meadows is less abundant than last 
year but that of permanent meadows is more ahrmdant. The hay is of good quality. 

Irish Free State : The weather during September was almost iminterruptedly genial 
and dry. All root crops made reasonable progress, but not sufficient to overtake the 
retarding efiects of the inclement conditions which prevailed earlier in the year. It is 
anticipated that yields of all root crops will be below the average. Finger and toe 
disease in turnips was more than usually in evidence ; otherwise no serious injury was 
caused by pests or disease. 

The hay crop was saved in good condition. The yield generally was well above 
the average and the quality goc^. Ample supplies are available for feed during the 
winter. With regard to fodder grain, 3delds are rather under the average but quality 
is good and there is a- good bulk of straw. 

France : The harvest is giving rise to anticipations of poor yields of fodder seeds. 
Favoured by fine weather considerable progress was made in the cutting of fodder crops 
at the beginning of the present month. 
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of the bulbs. The yield of mangolds, on October 9, was expected to be 16.6 long tons- 
per acre compared with a ten -year average of 19.1. Turnips and swedes were forecasted 
to yield ii 2 tons per acre or i.i tons below the ten year average. 

In Scotland, pastures and root crops suffered from a scarcity of rain in September, 
and in exposed areas grasslands became rather bare Turnips ha^-e not bulbed so well 
as usual. 

Estimates of production of mangolds and turnips respectively in England and Wales 
this year are 100,956,000 centals (5,048,000 short tons) and 155,814,000 centals (7,791,000 
short tons) , corresponding productions in 1930 w^ere 121,878,000 (6,094,000) and 
177,587,000 (8,879,000) and the respective averages for 1925-29 139,508,000 (6,975,000) 
and 210.865,000 (10,543,000) Percentages : mangolds 82.8 and 72 4 and turnips : 87 7 
and 73.9. 

In Northern Ireland, mangels have improved during the month, but as a result of 
late sowings foUow’ed by a wxt season the crop still remains in a backward state. Early 
sown fields of turnips are looking wrell and promise to give good yields of roots, but the 
late sown crops are very backward despite the improvement during the past months 
Generally, turnip crops are much below" normal and those on low lying areas will be 
particularly poor. 

The quality of this year's ha^^ crop is generally only fair 

WTiile xery early cut crops were well saved, those cut in late J une and early J uly 
w"ere damaged by rain and the quality is accordingly lowered. The peld of seeds " 
hay is well up to the average Meadow and late saved hay gave a heavy crop and is 
on the whole of good quality. It is estimated that the total 5deld this year will exceed 
the average. Large supplies of fair to good quality hay are available on most farms. 
It is also reported that an increased acreage of hay has been seeded this year. 

Pasture lands are in good condition. The warm, mcist weather during the past 
two months, quickened growth and there is still plenty of keep in evidence in the fields. 
The aftermath was exceptionally good this year in most districts. 

Hungary : All the fodder crops have profited by the rains which fell before Octo- 
ber 10. At tliis period it w’as possible to effect the last cutting of clover and alfalfa. 
Growth of the meadows and pastures w^as vigorous and furnished sufficient feed Sor 
livestock. 

Italy . In the first half of September, sowing of autumn-winter meadows and the last 
cuttings of meadows continued. Pastures, which benefited by the rains, began to 
green ; fodder shortage w"as reported in many areas. In the latter half of the month, 
the meadows and pastures benefited by timely rainfall. Sowings of meadows and fodder 
pulses continued. 

Latvia ’ The area of permanent meadows in 1931 was 2,199,000 acres, or about 
the same as that of last year and production reached 42,734,000 centals (2,137,000 
^ort tons) against 38,055,000 (1,903,000) last year ; increase, 12 3 %. 

The corresponding figures for clover, vetches and other grasses on arable land are : 
area: 1,271,000 acres against 1,153,000; increase 10.3%; production: 34,946,000 
{1,747,000} against 35»43^.ooo (1,772,000) , decrease 1.4 %. 

Lithuania : Conditions in September were not altogether favourable to the growth 
of fodder crops. 

'Horway : The area under turnip cabbage in 1931 was 10,400 acr^s against 10,000 
in 1930. Increase: 4.0 %, Production amounted to 3,023,000 centals (i5r,ooo short 
tons) against 3»239>uoo (162,000) in 193®* Decrease : 6.7 %. Corresponding figures 
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for permanent meadows are: Area ; 436,000 acres ; 447,000 acres ( — 2.4 %). Production 
(hay) : 9,629,000 centals (481,000 short tons), 10,366,000 (518,000) ( — 7.1 %). 

Netherlands * Recently it has been too cold for the good growth of grass, particularly 
on sandy lands, livestock will probably have to be stabled earlier than usual. Due 
to the rain little hay of the last cutting has been har%"ested but a fair quantity has 
been placed in silos, 

Sweden : Area of fodder roots this year is 251,000 acres, a decrease of 2.3 % on that 
of last year {256,000 acres) and an increase of 10.4 % on the average of the five years 
ending 1929 (227,000 acres). 

Production this year is 68,123,000 centals (3,406,000 bushels) a decrease of 20.5 % 
on that of last year (85,660,000 centals, 4,283,000 short tons) and an increase of o.i % 
on the average of the five years ending 1929 (68,074,000 centals ; 3,404,000 short tons). 

Canada : Production of some of the chief fodder crops this year is as follows : 




1931 

Turnips, etc. 

(000 centals) 

46,883 


(000 sh tons) 

2,344 

Fodder maize 

(000 centals) 

63,520 


(000 sh. tons) 

3,176 

Alfalfa 

(000 centals) 

42,660 


(000 sh. tons) 

2.133 



Av. 


/O 

,930 

1929*29 

1930 
= roo 

Av. 

= 100 

41,064 

37,520 

II4 2 

125.0 

2.053 

1,876 



69,514 

78,871 

91 4 

d 

00 

3.476 

3,944 



32,800 

38,581 

130 I 

no. 6 

1,640 

1,929 




United States : Rains in the last week of September were beneficial to pastures and 
ranges from the Dake region westward to Idaho but in much of the northern Gfeat 
Plains pasturage was still poor, though improving. More moisture would have been 
helpful in much of the South from Texas and Oklahoma eastwards to Virginia. The 
southern Rocky Mountain region was still in satisfactory condition but the great Basin 
and much of the more western States still needed rain. 

The estimate of production of tame hay has been raised slightly since last month 
to 1,586,000,000 centals (79,300,000 short tons) this being above last years figure by 
1.9 % and below the average by 16 %. Corresponding figures for wild hay and alfalfa 
are respectively 182,000,000 centals or 9,100,000 short tons ( — ^23 % apd — 30 3 %) 
and 510,000,000 centals or 25,500,000 short tons ( — 10.9 % and — 13. i %). 


LIVESTOCK AND DERIVATIVES 
Condition of Livestock and Dairy Production. 

Estonia : As regards fodder supplies, livestock rearing is in a better situation than 
last year. ' 

Irish Free State : Milk yields have suffered the usual seasonal decline. The fodder 
situation is dealt with under the heading of fodder crc^ ' 

Great Britain and Northern Ireland : In Bngland and Wales milk yields, 
showing a seasonal tendency to fall, have been on the whole well maintained. 

In Scotland the milk yield has been maintained but hand feeding was generally 
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necessan’ in September. Fodder supplies are plentiful. Ample supplies of concentrated 
feeding stuffs are available but prices generally tend to rise. 

In Xorthem Ireland the favourable weather conditions in the last two months 
were beneficial to livestock, wliich have thriven well and are generally in a good state 
of health. The milk meld has fallen slightly but is still quite normal for the time of 
the year. (For weather and feed conditions see “ cereals ’’ and “ fodder crops 

Avgeniina : With the object of facilitating purchases of good breeding animals, 
the Rural Society of Argentina has obtained from the '' Banco de la Naci6n special 
loans for livestock raisers at 7 *^0 interest for the term of one year by granting the Bank 
a lien on prize stock purchased. Livestock are in good condition. There is also a gen- 
eral intensification of rearing of horses, which many farmers today still tend to use 
for reasons of economy in agricultural work. In the province of Buenos Aires, especi- 
ally in some zones of the centre and the southwest, and in that of Bntre Rios, poultry 
rearing is in full development, favoured by the abundance of maize, which is used al- 
most exclusively as feed. — (Telegram of October 17) : Livestock are in good health 
and breeding conditions are excellent. 


Canada : In the following table is given the total production of milk in Canada 
and data of the quantities of milk converted into factory or home-made butter or 
cheese together with the actual production of the latter products. 


Products 

1930 

: 1929 1 

1 ! 

1928 

1927 

1926 

Milk production 

. . . 14,759,657 

' 

14,349,0231 

(000 ll:>s.) 

14,512,898 

14,825,821 

4,143,077 

14,591,873 

Milk made into butter (la factones) 

.... 4,381,210 

3,998,6671 

3,933,513 

4,148,469 

» » » » (home made) 

. . ! 1,974,330 

2,060,080, 

2,106,900 

2,223,950 

2,223,960 

» » » cheese (in factories) 

... 1 1,331,898 

1,329,959 

1,619,348 

1,546,237 

1,923,394 

» ■ * » (home made) 

. . . i 5,400 

5,490 

4,873 

4,653 

5,788 

254,072 

» » » miscellaneous factory products. . . . 

, . . 311,4871 

. . . 6,765,332 

307,726, 

296,254 

287,417 

6,620,487; 

» consumed fresh or otherwise .... 

6,647,102 

6,552,010 

6,036,200 

Butter produced (in all factories) 

. . . 187,151 

170,810 

168,027 

176,979 

95,000 

177,209 

» > (home made) 

. . , ' 84,337 

88,000 

90,000 

95,000 

Cheese 1 (in all factories) 

... 1 118,920 

118,7461 

144,685 

1 138,057 

171,732 

» » (home made) 

. . . ' 483 

490 

1 

435 

415 

517 


Milk production was well maintained in 1930 ; the most noteworthy feature is the 
increase in production of factory butter, miscellaneous factory products and milk consum- 
ed fresh, and the decrease in home made butter. 


A Igeria : Livestock are finding abimdant feed on the pastmres and weather condi- 
tions are very favourable. 


The number of pigs in Germany in September. 

The number of pigs in Germany on September i reached a record figure greatly 
exceeding the maximum, of the previous year and the number as on December i, 1913. 
In comparison with the number of September i, 1930 there is an increase in sucking 
pigs and young pigs np to 6 months old, whereas for young brood sows there is a large 
increase which^is not compensated for by the increased number of older brood sows. Al- 
though the tendency to decline in farrowings is quite marked, the number of brood - 
sows in general and that of sows in farrow, in particular, still remains larger than in 
September, 1929. 
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Numbers of pigs in Germany (i). 


Classification by sex 

AND AGE 1 

Sept. 1 

1931 I 

I 

June : 
1931 1 

2 

March I 

1931 ' 

I 

Dec. 

1930 

I 

Sept. 

1930 

2 I 

June 3Iarch , 
1930 1930 ! 

2 

Dec. 

1929 

2 

Sept. 

1929 

1 

June 

1929 

I I 

Dec. Dec, 
1928 19 x 3 ( 1 } 





(1000 

head). 








Totals • * * i 

25,3iS\ 

22,528 

21,790 

23,365 

23,423 

29,805- 

18,649 i 

19,944 

19,604 

16,795 

20,106 

22,53S 

Sucking pigs under 8 weeks 







1 






of age 

8,804: 

6,027 

5,750 

5,440 

6,522 

5,09l\ 

5,012 

4,417 

1 

5,373 

4,160 

4,0031 


Young Pigs from 8 weeks 

1 






1 





13,350 

to 6 months of age . . 

10,980\ 

10,350 

10,221 

10,003 

9,809 

9,178 

8,555 1 

8,692 

8,290 

8,099 

8,i87\ 


Pigs from 6 months to i 

i i 

i 




i 

1 







year of age 

1 5,39t 

4,172 

3,939 1 

6,470. 

5,125 

3,842 

3,487 

4,599 

4,288 

3,060 

5,129 

6,677 

Of which ; 

j 1 












Boars for service , . . 

1 5ll 

54 ’ 1 

581 

67 

57 1 

57- 

54 

: 56 

50 

48 

53 



Sows for breeding (total) 

! 569 

693' 

7061 

673 1 

812 

8761 

722 

i 663 

6521 

671 ; 

556 

— . 

Sows covered .... 

' (276)' 

(409)' 

(425)1 

(368)1 

(442)1 

(574). 

(455) 

1 (383); 

(363)1 

(405) 

(312) 

— 

other swme 

1 

3,424 

3,176' 

4,730, 

4,256 

2,9091 

2,712 

' 3,880 

3,585 1 

2,341 

4,520 

— 

Pigs, I year old and over. 

1 2,773 1 

1,979\ 

1,870\ 

2,451 

1,967 

1,694'j 

1,695 

2,235 

1,653 

1,475 

2,487 

2,506 

Of which 

1 ! 


\ 

1 





1 




Boars for service . . 

! 73‘ 

71. 

02 ; 

62' 

Oil 

57 ! 

51 

1 50 

58 

55 

52 

— 

Sows for breeding (total) 

1 1,661! 

1,6631 

1,5171 

1,496' 

1,467| 

1,356 

1,229 

1,179 

1,208, 

1,145' 

1,063 

— 

Sows covered .... 

, (902) i 

(921)1 

(927)1 

(939)! 

(861), 

(915)1 

(792) 

(775) 

(737) 

(787) i 

— 

— 

Other swine .... 

, 439| 

1 1 

246 j 

1 

291 

893' 

440 ' 

280 1 

315 

1,006 

387 

275i 

1,372 

' 

(i) Present territory, excluding the Saar. 


Poultry in England and Wales. 


The figures in the following table were compiled from the returns furnished as on 
June 4th, 1931 by occupiers of agricultural holdings exceeding one acre in extent. 


Year 

Fowls under 

6 months old 
on 4 th June 

Fowls over 

6 months old 
on 4 th June 

Total 

Fowls 

Ducks 

Geese 

Tur- 

keys 



Thousand head 




1931 

. . 28,989 

23,572 

52.561 

2,500 

552 

543 

1930 . . . . 

. . 26,460 

21,441 

47.901 

2,383 

604 

667 

1929 . . . 

. . 22,424 

20,333 

42,757 

2,243 

616 

696 

1928 . . . . 

• • 20,344 

19,572 

39.916 

2,507 

620 

593 

1927 . . - - 

. . 21,172 

18.319 

39,491 

2,797 

653 

604 

1921 

. . 13,114 

11,702 

24,816 

2,39x 

517 

445 

1913 

- . 15,291 

13,735 

29,026 

2,188 

577 

652 


From the table it may be noted that the number of fowls has about doubled since 
the war while that of ducks has fluctuated round 2,500,000 head, that of geese has de- 
clined since 1927 and that of turkeys has varied greatty, with a recent tendency to fall. 

In 1931 the numbers of both yoimg and adult fowls showed a further increase of 
about 10 % for each class compared with the previous year. The increase was relative- 
ly greatest in the Eastern division, which showed additions to the number of adult 
birds equivalent to 15 % and to young birds, 14 %. 

Fucks increased in 1931 by about 5 % the increase being greater for young ducks 
(7 %) as compared with older birds (1.5 %). The greatest increase in the nnmber of 
young ducks was that in the North Eastern division of 51,000 (16 %) to which Norfolk 
alone contributed 38,000 {18 %), 
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The large decliue in the number of geese in 1931 was distributed fairly generally 
over the country being particularly marked in the Xorth Eastern (13 iN’^orthem 
a I South Western (11 %! and South Wales (lo %) dimsions 

The number of turkeys on 4th June 1931 was the lowest since 1921 and showed a 
large reduction of i2_j,ooo head (19 %) compared with 1930 The heaviest decreases 
took place in Xorfolk {23 °^), vSuffolk (23 Vorkshire (15 %) and Devon (26 %) 

Livestock in Norway. 

In the following table are given the numbers of livestock in Norwa}" during the last 


nine years. 

Year 

Horses 

Cattle 

Sheep 

Goats 

Pigs 

1931 • • ■ 

. . 176,823 

1,309.656 

1,692,406 

344,352 

3 i 7>343 

1930 

. . 176,898 

1,250,672 

1,588,186 

333 A 4 I 

338,859 

19^9 

177.169 

1,224,182 

1,533,015 

323.677 

289,039 

I92S . ... 

. . 182,401 

1,220,875 

1.654.448 

293.258 

282,709 

1927 - . . • 

■ 183,365 

1,209.450 

1,608,222 

290,099 

299,669 

1926 - . 

• • tS 3,342 

1,200,279 

1,595,237 

290,279 

303,412 

19^5 

■ • 183,887 

1,150,617 

1,528,819 

275 / 7^3 

252,959 

19-24 

■ • 185,935 

LI 14.433 

1,506,850 

258,767 

249,022 

1923 ... ... 

• • 193.157 

1,131,120 

1,525,281 

241,753 

237.302 


It is seen from this table th'at the number of horses, which has decreased uninter- 
ruptedly since 1931, remained stationary in 1931 

The increase in the number of pigs, ha\dng reached its maximum in 1930, gave 
way to a slight decrease compared with 1930 (~ 6.3 %) ; the figure for 1931, hov-ever, 
stiU exceeds that of 1923 by 34 ^o* 

All the other kinds of livestock are increasing : cattle, by 4.7 % compared with 
1930 and by 15. S compared with 1923 ; sheep, by 6.6 % (105,000 head) in comparison 
with 1930 and by ii over 1923. The increase in the number of goats is regular and 
continued ; the figure for 1931 is the highest recorded in the last decade ; it exceeds that 
of last year by 3.4 % and is a more than 42 % above that of 1923. 

WooUed Sheep in Union of South Africa. 

The Departmental estimate of the woolled sheep numbers as at 30th June, 1931, 
upon which was based the estimate of wool production published in the Institute’s 
September Report, shows an increase of 2,100,000 in comparison with the figures for the 
previous year and an increase of 5,500,000 on the numbers as at the 30th June, 1929 


LATEST INFORMATION 

United States : In a telegram dated October 22, the Department of Agriculture 
conmunicates that the growth of early winter wheat sowings is good but that conditions 
are unfavourable for sowings in some parts of the country. Harvesting of maize and 
cotton is well forward. 

India : According to data of the second report transmitted by telegram from the 
Government of India on October 22, the sesame area is 3,500,000 acres, against 3,642,000 
in 1930 and 3,336,000 on the average for the previous quinquennium ; percentages : 96.1 
and 104,9. Corresponding figures of the second report for sugar cane are: 2,817,000 
acres, 2,610,000 acres and 2,692,000 acres ; percentages ; 107.9 and 104.6. 
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TRADE 



[ 

^ l| Twelvemonths 

! 

August 

Twelve months (August i-jujy 31) l| (August i-July 31) 


COUNTRIES 

Exports 

Imports 

1 Exports 

Imports 

|l Exports I 

Imports 


1931 1930 

1931 1 1930 

1 1930-31 ' 1929-30 

1930-31 1929-30 

1 1 

'1 1929-30 

1929-30 


Exporting Countries : j 
Bulgaria . . . . 1 

23S 

410 

Wheat, 

0' 

Tho 

0 

iisand centals (i cental = 100 

3,234 66 0, 

lbs) 

930 ; 



Hungary 

G55 

S36 

01 

0 

5,247 

9,943 

0 

0 

— ■ 

— 

Lithuania j 

U 

4 

0 

0 

538 

55 


2 

— 

— 

Rumania . . . . 1 
USSR. . . 1 


i 

1 


8 675 

Is) 64,56*1 ( 3 ) 

1,279 

4 429 



40 



— 

Yugoslavia 1 

2.608 

i.i20, 

0 

u 

3,247 

13,298 

0 

2 

— 

— 

Canada 1 

7 145 

10,584; 

9 

0' 

137,150 

93,461 

79 

602 

— . 

— 

United States . ' 

5,340 

11.188 

809 

811 

46,355 

57,283 

11,616 

7,835' 

— 


Argentina . . . . | 

3,086 

],9oi 

— 1 


71,033 

86,889 

— 1 

— ,! 

— 

— 

Chile 1 




1 

428 

481 

0 

O' 

■ — 

— - 

India 

00 

999' 

176 

"'1 

0 

2,216 

2,692 

6,531 

3,931 i 

— 

— 

Turkey ... . 1 

9 

15' 

0 

265 

24 

7 

414! 

— 

— 

Algeria 

• i 


... 

1 

(i) 5,315 (I) 

3,701, 

2,535 (I) 

540 ( 1 ) 525 

— 

— 

Tunis 

752 

624' 

29 

71 

3,362 

542! 

99i 

' — ■ 

— 

.Australia 

8, 011 1 

2.057 


O' 

76,505 

24,469 

0 . 

0 

— 

— 

Importing Countnes: 
Germany ..... 

31' 

2 

1,0 19i 

1,973 

265. 

2,293 

18,805 

31,725 



— 

.\ustria 

01 

ol 

379: 

20 l| 

86 i 

68 

5.315 

6,457 

— 


Belgium ...... 

4S7, 

7 

2,760, 

2.727) 

2,079' 

805 

30,082' 

25,794 

— 

— 

Denmark . ... 

(T 

2 

397 

2138 

35 

128 

4 877' 

2,903 

— 

■ — 

Spam . 

0 , 

U 

o' 

0 

4 

11 

0 ' 

2,152 

— 

— 

Estonia 

U 

O' 

37 


0 ' 

Q 

370 

540 

— 

— 

Irish Free State . . , 




1 

IS 

0 

6.435 

5,547i 

20,020 

— 

— 

France { 

2 

842! 

5,708 

2.293 

968! 

3,907 

46,604 

— 

' — 

Gr. Brit and N. Ir. 

68 

95' 

13,179 

9 , 019 ' 

' 6S3 

1,482 

124,551! 

114,043 

— 

— 

Greece 

U 

0 ; 

1,058 

1,0S7| 

1 

0 

14,233' 

12,339 

— 

1 — 

Italy 1 

d, 

U 

589 

2,778 

22 . 

4 

50,116 

1,019 

27,150 

— 

— 

Batvia 

0 

0 

44 

179' 

i *"0 

0 

1,523, 

2,216 

— 

' — 

Norway 


— 

123 

27&1 - 

— 

3.126 

— 

— 

Netherlands .... I 

7 

2 

935 

1,404! 6831 

231 

16,599 

14,921 

— 

; — 

Poland 


ll 

2 

15, 

1,847' 

289 

49 

331 

— 

— - 

Portugal 1 

\ 

— 

289 

46 

— 

— 

1,316' 

3,732 

— 

1 — 

Sweden ...... 1 

1 “ 

7 

201' 

295! 

31 1 

1,003 

2,879, 

4,932 

— 

i — 

Switzerland .... , 

! 

0 

1,034, 

035' 

2 i 

U 

11,090 

9,590 

— 

— 

Czechoslovakia . . • 

0 

O' 

968 1 

683 

4 

lOS 

7,079 

3,605 

— 

— 

Japan j 

— 

— 1 

734 ' 

423 ; 

1 

— 

— 

15,311 

10,922 

! — 

— 

Syria and Eebanon , 




137 

29 

44 

146 

• — 

— 

Egypt I, 




1 

0 

13 

1,019 

24 

— 

— 

Union of South Africa ! 




:,(3) 0 , 13 ) 

0 (i) 

1,508 ( 3 ) 1 053 

1 — 

— 

New Zealand . . . 1 





0 

130 

128; 

170 

— 

^ — 

Totals . . . 


’ 36 , 768 

*30,509 


435,338 

315, 

381^ 

31t>»873 

1 — 

— 

Exporting Countries : 



Rye. 

— Thousand centals 

(1 cental 

= 100 

lbs). 




Genaany 

Bulgaria 

Hungary 

Poland 

Rumania 

Czechoslovakia . . . 
U. S, S. R .... 
Yugoslavia ..... 

Canada 

United States . . . 
Argentina ..... 

Turkey 

Algeria 

import%ng Countries: 

Austria 

Belgiain 

Denmark ..... 
Estonia .... 

Finland 

France 

Italy 

Itatvia ...... 



NcttTway* ...... 

Sfetkerknds .... 

Sweden 


Totals . . 


22 ' 

487' 

75! 


1,213, 

10,529 

690 

1,922 

— 

— 

lull 

70: 

Ol 

1,413 

9, 

0 

0 

— 

— 

list 

110 

0 , 

0,1 

1,579 

2,919 

0 

0 | 

20 

— 

— 

1611 

1,021 

0 

o'i 

6,880 

7,293 

2 

— 

— 



li 

1.239 

377 

0 

0 

— 

■ — 

g‘ 

60' 

’ ’ * 2781 

9' 

476 * 

3.325i 

844 

254, 

— ' 

— 

! 


— ' 

-- '( 4 ) 11,023(4) 

1,268 

— 


— 

— 

0 

0 

0 

0 ; 

0 

33 1 

4 

0 

— - 

— 

S2; 

li 

o' 

0,; 

1,171 ' 

194; 

0' 

1501 

— 

‘ — 

4, 

9 , 

— ; 

— 1 

90 

1,378 

— 

— . 'i 

— 

— 

511 

.53 

— 

— 1' 

1,003 

767 

— 

— 1 

— 

— 


57 


0,1 

368 

168 

0 

31' 

— 

— 

1 


1 

1 

(I) 35 (I) 

31 (I) 

0(1) 

4 

— 

— 

o' 

2 

86' 

1 

95 1 

9 

2' 

2,205 

2,857 


— 

33 

4' 

220 

i 161 ! 

126 

7 

3,789 

9831 

— - 

— 

oi 

0, 

465 

! 509 

4' 

2^ 

7,824 

6,153! 

— 


0i 

0| 

0 

4 

f 

! 0, 

21 

0 

194 

1.9201 

— 

— . 

0. 

73 

134 

4' 

1,570 

3,314 

— 

— 

ul 

ul 

53 

1 03, 

0 

71 

1,373 

181 

1 — ' 

— 

u 

0 

7 

i 6‘4 

0, 

0' 

597 

3241 

— 

j , — 

0 ; 

Oj 

13 

11^ 

0, 

7i 

260 1 

2,194 

— 

1 — 1 

0 

Ol 

9 

0 

0 

1631 

86! 

O' 

24' 



O' 

300 

223 

o. 

0* 

3,023 

8,605 

— 

— 

49 

4! 

414; 

476 

791! 

90| 

6,323 

2,906 

— 

1 — 

Ol 

01 

35 

55 

4 ! 

11 

520 

2,240 


— ' 

•^1 

01 

I,W8 

11 

1.^ 

Oi 

0, 

2^1 

174 

38,841 

154; 

39»336 

— 

; ~ 


(I) (3) (4) See notes page 643. 
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Twelve months 

Twel^-e months (August i-July 31) (August i-July 31) 
Exports Imports Exports j Imports 


Exporting Countries t 

Gerroanv 

Belgium 

Bulgaria 

Spam . 

France • ... 

Hungarv ..... 
Italy . . . 

Latvia .... 
Poland . ... 

Rumania . . 
Yugoslavia . . . 

Canada 

United States . 
Argentina . . . . 

Chile. 

Trt riia 

Turkey 

Japan' 

Algeria 

Turns 

Australia 

Irnporiing Countries z 

Austria 

Denmark . ... 

Estonia 

Irish Free State . 

Fmland 

Gr. Britain and N. Ir. 
Greece ....... 

Norway 

Netherlands .... 
Portugal .... 

Sweden 

Czechoslovakia . . . 

Ceylon 

Java and Madura . . 

Indo-Chiua 

Syria and Lebanon . 

Kgypt 

Union of Scfuth Africa 
New Zealand , 

Totals . . . 


Exporting Countries 

Bulgaria 

Spam . . 

Hungary .... 
Lithuania .... 
Poland ..... 
Rumania .... 
Czechoslovakia . . 
U. S. S. R, . . . 

Yugoslavia .... 
Canada ..... 
United States . . 
Argentina .... 
eHilc. . . . 

India 

Syria and Lebanon 
iSirkey. ..... 

Algeria 

Egypt 

Tunis 

Australia .... 
Importing Countrus 
Germany .... 

Atstria 

Belgium ..... 
Denmark .... 

Estonia 

Irish Free State . 

France 

Gr. Britain and N. Ii 

Greece 

Italy 

Latvia ...... 

Norway 

Netherlands . . . . 

Switeeriaud 

Tetafg . . . 


Wheat flour. — Thousand centals (i cental = 100 



6.4S1 

* 1 ,«88' 



Barley. 

66 

216 

t» 

o 

11 

u 

0 

22 

0 

0, 

4 

0 


U1‘ 

o' 

4 ' 

90 

0' 

i , 

' ‘ 7 

0 

1,579 

0 

• 0 

472' 

oin 

— 1 

99i 

29S 

— I 

2' 

0 

o' 

’*169 

IS 

0 

99- 

5.1 

26' 

71 

159 

0 

0 

20 

500' 

0, 


71; 

71 

1.1' 

531' 

0 

U 

7341 


— 1 

0; 

0 

o' 

*”390; 

0 

0' 

1,292, 

— 

“** i 

0 


0 

15 

0 

0 

21 

0 

0 


7- 

20 

677 ! 

0! 

0 

95 j 



4,3331 


128 

1,226 

23Sj 

710 

216' 

265 

231, 

573 

220 

7 

ol 

0 

75 

66 

0| 

O' 

7 3.50 

3,796 

569 

392* 

4,00s ' 

5,664 

0; 

0 

1,179 

1,400 

225 

93 

73 

42 

2 

2! 

615 

154 

24 

35 

425 

317 

0; 

0 

88' 

320 

2' 

2' 

13,113 

13,285 

491 

143' 

23,164 

25,203 

2i 

2' 

1,889 

2,604 

— 

— 

104 

203 

0 

IS 

1,014, 

1,113 

2 

2' 

29 

7 

11 

75' 

3,472 

2,304' 

212 

379, 

234 II) 

93 Ji) 

37 (I) 


251 

159 

11 

4] 

10,404 

9,165 

0 


13, 

4 

8,100 

8,76]J 

24 

311 

1,572! 

1,433 

2 

0 

88 

123] 

40 

49 

3,686 

3,053 

— 

— 

2,150 

2,487 

4,608 

4,727 

12,816 

12,487 

— 

— 

165 

494 

0 

2 

1,396 

1,376, 

115 

203 

3,854 

2,760 

— 

— 

218 

152 

0 

90 

71 

379 

11, 

13 

2,432 

3,333 

— 

— 

445 

430! 

— 1 


1,025, 

1,142 

— 

— ; 

428, 

522; 

22, 

0 

168 

425 

“o' 

4 

3,560 

4,729 

111(3) 

26 (3) 

265(3) 

472 

2i 

4 

234 1 

181 

13,9031 

TWl 

39,288 

42,815 

nd centals (i cental = 100 

lbs). 

l,59Si 

309 

0 

0 

152! 

1631 

0 


580' 

2,363' 

4 

0 

151 

143! 

0 

0 

2, 7981 

5,794! 

0 

21 

32,778 

31,365; 

0 

0^ 

3,003; 

2,513' 

4 

15 

22,966;(4) 

9,187: 

— 1 


29 

2821 

130 

I5J 

9,240: 

1,250 

0: 

9 

5,0221 

8,774 

— , 1 



5361 

3021 

8971 

26 

0 

2 

0 

11 

20' 

- 

- 

8691 

503' 






5931 

51 1 

0 






1,878; (I) 

2,013 (I) 

226 (I) 

126 





21 

64i 

152 

40 



— 

220' 

2,652 

890 

53' 





1,6521 

3241 

0 

0 

— 

— 

62 

1,089, 

17,906 

40,785 




0 

9 

2,077 

1,663 



— . 

1,076 

176! 

10,538 

7,857 





1,232 

1,2821 

15,007 

4,463 





— 

— ' ! 

13 

73 





20 

. 26 

454 

333 



— 

22 

348 

7,710 

1,437 




68 

33 

18,691 

14,454 

-- 

— 


(x) f3)U)See notes page 642. 
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„ i T 1 Twelve months 

Twel^-e months (August i-Julv 31, (August i-July 31) 

SspoETS Imposts Esports Imports 


Exporting Countries'. 

Gamany . , . . . 
Irish Free State . . 

Huugary 

Lithuania . . 

Poland 

Rumania . • 

Czechoslovakia . . . 
U. S S R .... 

Yugoslavia 

Canada 

United States . . . 

Argentina 

Chile 

Algeria 

Tunis 

Importing Countries • 

Austria 

Belgium 

Denmark ..... 

Estonia 

Finland 

France .... 

Gr. Ent and N. Irel. 

Greece 

Italy 

Latvia 

Norway 

Netherlands .... 

Sweden 

Switzerland .... 

Australia 

Totals . . . 


Exporting Countries'. \ 

Bulgaria 1 

Hungary | 

Rumania. ! 

Yugoslavia ' 

United States • • • 1 

Argentina I 

Brazil > 

Java and Madura. . 

Indo-China 1 

Syria and Lebanon . 

Egypt 

Umon of South Afnca 

Importing Countries : 

Germany 

Austria 

Belgium 

Denmark ..... 

Spam 

Irish Free State . . 

Finland 

France 

Gr. Brit, and N. Ir. 

Greece 

Italy 

Norway ...... 

Netherlands .... 

Poland 

Portugal 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Czechoslovakia . . . 

Uf>tin>^a 

Japan . 

Tunis 

Totals. . . 


Oats. 

121' 97 


0 U' 

■)^ r»7 


Thousand centals (i cental = 100 lbs). 


•i,406 

Maize. - 


34,619 34,?63, 36, 0*^ 34,! 

Thousand centals (1 cental = 100 lbs). 

1 1 Ten months 


Twelve months 


100 } 600 
88 ' 139 , 

21 , 008 } 12 , 037 } 


0! 

0^ 

(November i- August 31) 

3,318 3,316 0, 

0 

(Nov. r-Oct 31) 

4.017i 0 

143 

53! 

236 

3,318 

2,12: 

77 ' 

3,351 

28.424 

132 


... ;{i) 

14,513(1) 

25,183(1) 

0(1) 

9| 

o' 

2 

o' 

0! 

6,363 

11,248 

11' 

12,013 

33 

11, 

15 i 

1,168' 

3.995 

509 

249 . 

4,303 

96,331 

708 

- 1 

- 

149,661 

73,657 

— 

' 

— 

' 

- 1(2) 

13'(2) 

311 


— ! 

328 

. — 



- ;(2) 

2,105 (2) 

1,693 

! 

— 

1,759 

— 

1 


1,863, 

1,484 

! 

— ' 

2,339 

— 


” 'U) 

150 ( 2 ) 

335,(2) 

49(2) 

18 

434 

35 


;(2) 

4(2) 

1S'(2) 

101 1(2) 

18, 

20, 

33 


. . ,<3) 

1,032 (3) 

2,308 (3) 

0(3) 

0 

12,267 

0 

1,217 

767, 

0 

0 

7,906 

1 

14,645' 

0 

16,506 

805, 

32i 


15 

4,817 

3,768,; 

18 

4,312 

1,958' 

1,629 , 

Toi 

185 

13,523 

10,593, 

220 

12,908 

2,538, 

4081 

0 

0 

10,646 

5,093. 

0 

6,250 

317 

198! 

u 

0 

3,067] 

3,644! 

0 

3,840 

.. '(-^) 

26(:} 

20(2) 

8,087(2) 

5.340 

29 

8,047 

46l 

15,1 


— . 

218' 

99 

_ 1 

1S7 

2,352i 

1,202 1 

37 

44 

17,214, 

12.-225 

46! 

17,367 

5,8.38 

3,532' 

1,964 

1,637 

41,291 

27,265' 

2,150 1 

86,306 

31, 

9, 

— 

— 

351 

379}' 

— 1 

186 

2,5241 

1,047 

7 

i 

13,671 

12,857, 

71 

15,^ 

476, 

123 

— 

— 

3,109 

2,097| 

— i 

£378 

3,3001 

2,101! 

251 

593 

55,439 

18,814! 

626! 

28,177 

26' 

26 

0 

4' 

445 

353' 


392 

150! 

216' 

— 

— 

1,334 

1,18'.^ 1 

— 1 

1,442 

1,027! 

86 

— 

— 

5,587, 

1.947! 

! 

2,262 

4061 

196 

*2 

0 

2,560 

1.876!' 

0 

2,642 

1,662; 

452 

2 

2' 

10,371 


2 

5.44S 

450i 

223 

7 

4' 

3,657 

6,019,; 


7,673 

1.488 

99' 

76 

— 

— ; 

1,440 

1,33-4 

— . 1 


0 

9 

2, 

209 

t68»694! 

0 

25,3TO! 

13,695 

185,439 

139»4» 



I6»,03€ 


(i) {2) {3) (4) See notes page 642. 
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COUNTRIES 


Exporting Countries: 
Spain . . 

Italy . 

United States. . 

Braiil 

India 

Indo-Chma .... 

Slam 

Egypt . . . 

Importing Countries • 

Gennany 

Anstna- . . ... 

Belgnjm 

Denmark 

Estonia 

Insli Free State . . 
France ...... 

Gr. Bnt. and N. It. . 

Greece 

Hungary ...... 

Latvia 

Lithuania 

Norway . .... 
Netherlands .... 

Poland 

Portugal 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Czechoslovakia . . . 
Yugoslavia ... 
Canada ...... 

Chile. . . . 

Ceylon 

Java and Madura. . 

Japan 

Syria and Lebanon 

Turkey 

.Algena 

Tunis .... , . 

Union of S. Ainca. 

Australia 

New Zealand .... 

Totals. . . 


Exporting Countrus: , 

Estonia ;j 

Lithuania |j 

Argentina ..... i 

India 

Tunis 

Importing Couiiiries: [ 
Ggmany . ..... 

Belgium t 

Denmark. ..... 1 

Spain 

IdnJaad ...... 

Prance 

Gr. Brit and N. Irel : 

Greece 

Hungary | 

Italy j 

Latvia i[ 

Norway 

Netherlands .... I 

Poland. 

Sweden 

Czechoslovakia ... 
Yugoslavia 1 

Canadia 

United States. . . . [ 

Tanan ...... I 

Australia. 1 

Totals . • . li 


.\t:gust !i 

'( 

Eight months (January i-August 31) 

Twelve months 
(J anuary i-Dec. 31) 

Exports 

1 Imports ; 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

1931 1930 

1931 1930 |. 

1931 1930 

1931 ' 1930 

1930 

1930 


Rice. — Thousand centals (i cental = 100 lbs). 


-iu 

•> 1 

0 

0 

476 

1&3 

271 

2 

0 

2 004 

HO 

lUl 

4 

9' 

- .(a) 

1.773 

3 206 '^1 

3 289 

2 4")4 

128 

0 

3,5,5r)4> 

1 m:j 

3,504 

— 

— 

1,5 271 

i.Qil 

3,4S2 



16 921 

503 c: 

110 

112 

l.OS'l 

507 ; 

S19 

0’ 

0 

51 

57 1 

0 

16 

2 

iro 

99 

115 

u' 

(i 

9 

13; 

0 

— j 

— 

4 

4* 

— 

1 



(2) 

0(3) 

88 i 

84 

5.11 

520 ' 

026 

}5| 

35 

154 

187; 

152 

— 1 

— I 

44 i 

42;! 

— 

0, 

O' 

'^2' 

15' 

0 

0' 

0 

IT; 

11 ! 

0 

(1 

0 

2 

0 1 

0 

— 

— 

33 ' 

0 , 

— 

101 

161 

35 L 

333' 

3,761 

31 

13 

170 

509 1 

•51| 

214 

— 

— 1 

64 

— 

— 

— ' 

0 

0, 

— 

1 ) 

0 

36, 

35 1 

0 

fi 

0, 

117' 

90 i 

0 

0 

O' 

40 

42 ! 

2' 

u 

<J 

J 1 

J3| 

0 

— 

— 


j 

— 


o' 

93.5 

701 J 

15 

— 

— 


(2) 

32‘i (z) 

620 

4 

249 

254 i 

3 662 





0 ( 3 ) 

0 

0 

20 

15 i 

1(1) 

0. 

0 in 

0 

0 

0 


0 

0(3) 

9 

i 

4 

0 , 


95 

0 p) 

' S,2«9, 

6.*LVJ 

4,^ 

3,6S> 

81,408 


725 

0 

0 

1,252 

1 0 

2 S62 

L5 

335 

4,716 

1 134 

3,567 

258 

205 

2,621 

293 

328' 

— 



844 

1 

47,2.56 

428 

20 

57,318 

139 

16,700 

— ■ 

— • 

212)98 

— 

15 1)77 

— 


20,598 

— 

655 (-9 

190 ( 3 ) 

143 

1,200 

251 

1 060, 

5 6H1 

4,028 

1,594 

5,503 

0{ 

412 

419 

0 

606 

7 

9] ; 

756 

9 

1,047 

0 

97 

84' 

0 

139 

— 

22 

24 ; 

— 

35 

0(3) 

45 ( 3 j 

31 

0 

46 

1,250 

3,766 

3.503 

1,903 

6,650 

!70; 

3,733, 

1,764 

218 

2,564 

— 

373 

348 

— 

336 

7 

326 

150! 

9 

388 

4 : 

71 

31 

7 

62 

0' 

IS 

20, 

0 

31 

— 

93 

6s! 

— 

101 

1,418' 

4,277 

3.232 

2,085 

3,563 

84 1 

1,U2 

1,173, 

126 

1,177 

— ' 

432 

644 

— 

941 

— ' 

123 

]6ll 


161 

0 

260 

227l 

0 

408 

0 

717, 

6,13 

0 

979 

2 

309. 

254 

2 

516 

0 

558 

452 

0 

584 

- J-1 

173 (:) 

377 , 

— 

518 


6 923, 

7,474| 

9 

10,809 

42,12) 

3,818 ( 2 ) 

4,200, 

1171 

5,487 

150 

1 792 

2,758 

1,252' 

3,973 

2'(3} 

iSI ( 2 ) 

1571 

2; 

320 

21 - 

117 

il 9 | 

2 

203 

0(1) 

46 (I) 

iU 


104 

0, 

22 

15; 

0 

24 

Uv3) 

o89 ( 3 ) 

492 

0 

930 

51, 

20 

60 

71 

75 

0(2) 

51, (2) 

53 

0| 

66 

89,4351 

36.201 

342^36 

in, 9181 

48,363 


Linseed. — Tiioti«%nd centals (i cental = 100 lbs). 


0 

u 

ti 

•2 

2 

2 

0 

2 

55 

ij 

0 

0 

0 

130 

5.5 

u 

0 

443 

3,530 

192 

1,532 

545 

0 

0 

32,419, 

1,651' 

17,981 ! 
4,8-10 

0 

- 1 

0 

26,466 

5,763 

0 

- 

o' 

0 

4' 

9 ; 

0 


9 

0 

0 

474 

417 

9, 

241 

5,564 

1 

3,766 

26 

* 


267 

82 

71; 

53 ! 

2,599 

1,089 

63 


— 

51' 

33 


— 1 

324 

254' 



0 

18. 

53 

— 

— - 

300 

265* 



0 

2 

9 

0 ’ 

0 

46 

64! 

0 

0 

0 

575 

573 

13' 

9 

3,752 

2,787 

15 

0 

0 

414 

340 

4 

9 

5,132 

2,85l! 

9 

0 

0 

9' 

0 

O' 

2 

57 

:15' 

2 

11 

53 

0| 

7 

22, 

62 

2l 

104' 

143 

u 

0 

159 

82 

' 

0 

9,3:1] 

672 

0 

2' 

^ 2 

n 

!•> 

551 

551 

66 

62 

236 



0; 

22 

— 1 

— ; 

234 

247i 


2i 

4 

498 

580 

44 

120 

8,532' 

4,158 

146 

0, 

. I 

0 

9, 

11' 

4 

18 

265! 

130 

31 



70 

82 

' — 

— 

820 ! 

1 606' 


0 

2 


57 

' 2 

9 

370 

' 27l| 

18 

0 

35 

0 

0 

7i 

15! 

4 

U 

0 

483 

2' 

no' 

108 

35 

, 95 

452 

2| 

0 

o| 

7501 

161 

15| 

401 i 

0 

34,913 

0 

23,336, 

5,104 

141 

249 

32,6131 

6,636 
i 84' 

! 2671 

1 u,m 

1 783j 

33,215 


2 


0 

0 


6,194 

1,676 

359 

419 

79 

4,288 

6,031 

64 

105 

1,175 

168 

867 

6,617 

150 

798 

445 

121 

464 

7/)90 

126 

840 

34,m 


(3) See notes page 642 . 
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S 


COUNTRIES 

August 

Eight months (January i -August 31 ) 

Twelve months 
(J anuary i-Dec. 31 ) 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

1 

Imposts I 

Exports Imports 

193^ 

1 

1930 

1931 ^ 

1930 i| 

1931 

1930 

1931 1930 

1930 j 

1930 ’ 

Exporting Countries: 




Butter. — (Thousand lbs) 




Austna 

251, 

432 

55 

26 

1,433 

2,247 

1,512, 

514 

4,112 1 


Denmark ..... 

30, 428 ‘ 

30,497 

150 

170 

257.353 

252,726 

1,108' 

1,129 

372,558 

1,389 

Estonia 

4,063 

2,824 

0 

0 

21,175 

18,909' 

0 

0 

31 , 010 , 

0 

Irish Free State . . 

1 



21,416(2) 

30,744,(2) 

3,175 (2) 

2,806 

58,815 

3,391 

Finland . . * * 1 

2,407' 

1,991 

0 

2 , 

28,290 

27,507 

0 

2 

37,726 

7 

France . j 

979 

1 , 0 S 0 

2,194 

2'^ 7 

6,484 

7,094 

32,979 

9,808 

12,095 

12,924 

Hungary | 

459 

262 

0 

0 

1 268 

1 874 

117 

40 

3,430' 

40 

Latvia . • • • 1 

4,321 

5 351 

0 

2 


27,728 

2 f) 

29 

40,630. 

49 

Lithuania . . . . , 

2,106 

2,092 

41 

0 

13,181 

10 400 

0 

0 

16,219 

0 

Netherlands . . . . ' 

6,563 

9.326 

794 

154 

52,086 

65,940 

4,323 

2,028 

92,394 

4,396 

Polaud. ...... 

3,U5S 

3,419 

2 

4 

19 815 

17.910 

26 

18 

26,714 

29 

Sweden 1 

3,183 

4,777 

2 

0 

30,902 

40,038' 

9 

15 

58,857; 

18 

U. S S. R . . . . I 



— 

— '(3) 18,052(3) 

9,833 

— 

— 

23,149, 

— 

Argentina . . . 

544 

2,277 

— 

— 

29,134 

30,785 

— 

— 

51,156 

— 

India 

26 

29 

22 

20 

225 

375 

223, 

179 

551] 

282 

Syria and Lebanon . 





( 2 ) 1,080 ( 2 ) 

1.270 ( 2 ) 

135 ( 2 ) 

42 

2,161 

172 

Australia 

9,264 

4 480 

0 

0 

111,889 

64,889 

0 

2 

126,411' 

2 

New Zealand .... 

9,169 

7,405 

— 

— 

137,536 

1.3S,0.'>2 

— , 

— 

208,170] 

— 

Importing Countries. 











Germany 


20 

18,821, 

20,489 

214 

463 

141,348' 

1S9.400 

578 

293,560 

Bel^um 

251 

214 

3,142' 

1,625 

L790' 

1,748 

25,863 

13,148 

2,648 

22,412 

Spain . . . 


13 


7 

06 

117 

42 

146 

161 

328 

Gr. Brit andN. Trel. 

1,440 

705 

73,699 

60,874 

24,469 

9,103 

010,685 

525,725 

21,028 

764,782 

Greece 

( — 

— 

185 

139 

— 

— 

1,164 

904 

— ; 

1,420 

Italy 

44 

82 

108 

26 

1.106 

1,484 

4,800 

1,340 

1.744 

3,115 

Norway 

71 

0 

40 

304 

1,2SS 

22t> 

212 

871 

236 

1,530 

Switzerland .... 

2 

2 

1,418 

2,187 

7 

31 

15,126 

12,738 

42 

18,786 

Czechoslovakia . . . 

0 

2 

on 

190 

304 

456 

3,241i 

560 

694 

714 

Canada 

1,7<19 

137 

2 

1,806 

6,219 

677 

2,315 

34,954 

1,179 

38,606 

United States . - , 

159 

212 

62 

12.S 

1,.52S' 

2,260 

880, 

2,097 

2,967 

2,471 

Ceylon 

— 

— 

42 

00 

— ! 

— 

401' 

498 

— 

723 

Java and Madura. . 

— 

— 



— ' 

- (-) 

5,075 (2) 

4,861 

— 

7,557 

Japan 

— 

— 

7 

29 

— 1 

— 

152 

470 

— 

611 

Algeria 




... 1 

(I) 24 (r) 

24 (I) 

1,362 (i) 

1,288 

82 

3,232 

Egypt 




! 

(^’} 24 (2) 

9(2) 

1,393 (2) 

1,504 

IS 

2,417 

Tunis . , 

4 

0 

49 

•33 

4 

4 

569 

527 

13 

829 

Totals ... 

80.8*50 

i:.638 

101,401 

04,401 


766,2-22 

858,871 

807,613 

1497,543 

1.186, 33€ 

Exporting Countries . 




Cheese. — (Thousand lbs). 




Denmark 

S44 

1.409 

55 

64 

6,151 1 

8,558' 

410 

456 

i 12,626 

809 

Finland ...... 

441' 

4011 0 

•? 

4,10l| 

2.747| 

15 

IS 

4,683 

35 

Italy . 

1 6,235] 

5,589 

922 

1,168 

35,2:38 

50,363 

0,779 

8,195 

80,802 

12,566 

Lithuania ..... 

243, 

168 0 

0 

1.572' 

1,241' 

7 

4 

1 1,960 

11 

Norway 

293] 

97 

26 

37, 

1,486 

778 

357 

428 

1,3801 

750 

Netherlands . . . . ! 

1 17,011 

19,244 

119 

128! 

127,860 

138,843 

829. 

941 

206,739 

1,510 

Poland . . . . . j 

1 205! 

430' 46 

84, 

1,907! 

1,936' 

511' 

703 

' 3,267 

1,074 

Switzerland .... 

! 4 892] 

4,947 

683 

220 

38,605 

44,234' 

4,195' 

2,782 

i 66,146; 

4,251 

Czechoslovakia . . . 

j 617i 

472 

635 

348 

5,229 

4,405' 

2,628' 

2,075 

] 8,274 

2,963 

Yugoslavia . . . 

4981 

507, 13 

20 

2,399. 

2,130; 

161 

203 

1 4,588 

300 

Canada 

I 11,929 

10,188 

68 

loi! 

31,240' 

32,241' 

886' 

1,133 

1 66,955 

1,779 

Australia 

443 

655 2 

2 

3,900' 

3»417; 

20 

141 

7,273 

150 

New Zealand . . . . j 

6,080 

8,630 

0 

2 

125,435 

137,785' 

4’ 

4 ' 

i 20i,266| 

7 

Importing Countries: 





' 

‘ 



1 j 


Germany 

650 

505 

9,577 

13,832 

4,235; 

3.377 

79,755 

91,977, 

6,410 

137,469 

Austria ...... | 

549 

595 

459 

434 

3,984, 

2,205 

4,288] 

4,120, 

4,482 

6,637 

Belgium < 

71 

73 

4,742 

5,141 

540 

571 

32,503; 

33,524 

880] 

51^ 

Spain j 

20 

31 

260 

439 

187' 

150 

2,266 

3,497 

207, 

6336 

Irish Free State. . . ! 



.. 


'(2) 57(2) 

711(2) 

1,426 (z) 

1,354' 

194 

2,350 

France 

! ’ 2,037 

2,379 

7,110 

6,184 

21,469 

26,257, 

52,922 

39,721] 

38,965 

66,060 

Gr. Brit and N. Irel. ' 

' 55S 

745 

22,919 

32,426 

4,806' 

6,001 

212,683 

231,572' 

8,927 

348.592 

Greece ! 

! 7 

9 

229 

168 

117] 

170 

2,247 

1,799 

2621 


Hungary ...... 

1 4 

7 

7 

31 

82 

53 

172 

276 

93' 

3S6 

Portug^ 

— 


108 

55 

— 1 


456 

472 

1 

1,010 

Sweden 

— 

— 

90 

93 


' — ' 

935 

798 

— . j 

1,470 

United States ... 

126 

148 

4,389 

3,686 

L24l' 

1,504 

38,045 

47,375 

2,180l 

63,313 

India ....... 

0 

0 

62 

99 

2' 

2 

540 

675 

7] 

1,183 

Java and Madura. . 

— 




— , ‘ 

- i(2) 

882 (2) 

895 


1,671 

Syria and Lebanon . 



j 

... 

(2) ^3i 

106(2) 

388’(2) 

353 

I32I 

780 

Algeria 





(I) 77,(1) 

79:{i) 

2,826](i) 

3,948 

212 

10,897 

Egypt 





(2) 37(2) 

40(2) 

4,251(2) 

3,990 

ss 

7,^ 

Tunis 

0 2 

123 

117 

221 

13! 

l,2l5j 

1,093 

29 

1,746 

Tottto . . . 

53,148] 5T,«3S 

5^,644 

€4,88%! 

44K,(M7: 

469^11 






(i) (2} {3) See notes page 643. 
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August 

' Twelve months {August i-July 31) 

Twelve months 
(August i-July 31) 

COrNTRIES 

Exports Imports 

Exports 

j I3IPORTS 

Exports j 

Imports 


:o3i 1530 1931 1930 

' 1930-31 ! 1929-30 

' 1930-31 1 1929-30 

1929-30 1 

1929-30 


Exporting Countries: 



Cotton. 

, — Thousand centals (i cental = 100 ibs) 



United States. . . . 








1 

— 

— 

Argentina. . • 

i :4M 

2 'I(t4 

15 

20 

36,391 

35 929 

538 

1,889, 

— 


Brazil 

4ll 

77 

— 

— 

439 

.597 

— 




India 



— 

— 

516 

1,351 

— 

— 1 


— 

Egypt .... 

i {)21 

*■'88 

7L> 

7J 

14,645 

15172 

1,845 

600, 

— 1 

■ — 

Importing Cour^rits: 





0,669 

6,367 

0, 

0; 



Germaiiy ... . . 


152 

425 

514 

1,706 

1,885 

8,442 

8,944’ 

! 


Austria 









1 


Belgium 

«! 

0 

31 

37 

0 

2 

467, 

562| 

— 

— 

TVnmarlf 

j: 

15 

121 

130 201 

106 

1,713 

3,030 

— 

— 

Spam 

— 


7 

0 

— 

— 

154 

146 

— , 

— 

Estonia 

2 

2 

5.5 

126 

24 

44' 

2 253 

2,^ 

— 

— 

Finland , . 

It 

tt 

7 

11 , 0 

U 

84 

180 

' 

— 

France 

i) 

[) 

20 

11 

1 O' 

2 

172! 

143 


— 

Gr. Brit. andN Irel 

■.1 

55 

1^71 

324 

549 

668, 

8,142' 

8,272 

— 

— 

Greece 

.11 


622 

489 

481 

769 

10,959' 

13.181 

— 

— 

Hungary 

u 

0 

18 

0 

0 

2 

225! 

68 

— 

— 

Italy 

— 

— 

15 

35 

— 

— 

291 

291 

— 

' — 

Batvia 1 


0 

214 

185 

2 

o! 

3,8211 

5.150 

— 

— 

Norway 

0 

u 

41 

J1 

! 0 

u, 

62 

77I 

— 

— 

Netherlands 

— 

— 

> 

4 

1 — 

— 

46- 

46 

— . 

— 

Boland . 

0 

0 

To 

6u! 7' 

7 

1,043 

1,027 

— 

— 

Portugal 

2. 

2 

47 

328 24 

26 

1.444 

1,215 

— 

— 

Sweden 

— 

— 

20 

11 

' — 

— 

333 1 

401 

— 

— ■ 

Switzerland 

— 

— 

49 

.1.1 

— 

— 

467 1 

516 

— 1 

— 

Czechoslovakia . . . 

u 

(1 

41 

31' 

7 

0 

608, 

639 

— 

— ' 

Yugoslavia 

11 

1 1 

143' 

372 

' 154 

170' 

2,368! 

2,701| 

— 

— 

Camda. 

U 

(J 

15 

13 

0 

0 

185, 

198, 

— 

— 

Japan 

— 

— 

49 

35 

— 

— 

1,025' 

1,043| 

— 

— 

Algeria 

u 


Tio 

43U 

534 

417 

13,757 

13,082 

— 1 

— 

Totals . . . 




1 

(I) 11(1) 24(1) 2 

(I) 2! 


— 


2.501 

3.409 

3,e5i 

•1,892 


63,547 

60,446 

64,560 







Wool, — (Thousand Ibs). 








1 

f Twelve months (September r-.\ugust 31) !| 

Twelve months 

Exporting Coumtnes: 









(Sept. 1 -August 31) 

Spam 

271 

8H) 

92S 

624 3,946' 

8,002 

10,474! 

5,707 

— 1 

— 

Irish Free State . . 





(2) 6,051 (z) 9,315(2) 083,(2) 917 

— 1 

— 

Hungary 

6U 

i.S67- 

49 

170,' 

0,931, 

10 013 

1.012' 

1,559 i 

— 

— 

Argentina . . . 

0,lt)2{ 

8 750/ 
4301 

— 

— 

1 329,S70i 

, 277,3911 

6,2061 

“ 1 

1 





Chile. . • • . \ 



— 

, — 

(z) 47,499 (z) 19,044 

— 


— 

— 

India l 

5.9y7 

’ 2,136 

470 

205 

1 41,806! 

47,823 

4,857 

4,189, 

— 

— 

Syria and Lebanon . 

• 1 




(2) 9,198 (z) 6,995(2) 2,932 

(z) l,48o 

— 

— 

Algeria 





(I) 10,715(1) 0,023 (1) 573(1) 699, 

— 

— 

:E^t 





(z) 3,325 (2) 2,432 (z) 2 

(-^) 2; 

— 

— ■ 

Tunis 

24 

7 

40 

159 

461 

553 

800 

1,113 

— 

— 

TJn. of S. Africa ' * 




1(3) 267,781(3) 286,434(3) 33 (3) . 0l 

— 

— 





1(3) 4.422(3) 6,607(3) 500(3) 284! 

— 

— 

AtTR'fyplifl ^ 

'iio7? 

8 397 

”11 

571 

749,742i 

738,152! 

2,337! 

2,837 

, — 

. — 

AUouaiAch » • • * i 

2,458 

3,023 

0 

20' 

43,923 

47,375' 

53 

664 

— 

• — 

New 2<ealand . . ^ tl 

2,.30r 

1,958 

0 

0 

172,343' 

154,5C7| 

0 

13 

— 

— 

f 0 } 

J 878 

3,051 

0 

0 

44,417 

43,%9l 

0 

7 

— 

— 

Importing Cauniries: 











Germanv ... . ^ 

1.594- 

514 

10, XU 

27,234 

11,305 

11,188 

329,621 

294,117 

— 

, — 

f b) 

1,387 

1,324 

2,000. 

2,242 

1 13,153! 

14,9961 

30,552 

28,609 

— 

— 

Austria 

IS 

13 

309 

1,059 

254i 

366! 

14.149 

15,655' 

— 

— 


1 lOdi 

333 

9,575 

11,087 

10,311 i 

9,006' 

138,435 

166,963 

— 

— 


1.733 

1,612 

3.55 

434 

2i,638j 

25,946, 

3,918 

4,945' 

— 

— 

Denmark 

9 

11' 

335i 

137 

93 

130 

3,591 

3,413 





Finland . . . : . 


2 

90 

14i: 

84! 

841 

2,328j 

1.929, 



— . 

France 

3.100 

3,874 

23,338 

60,954 

51,0061 

55,9341 

479,362 

548,338 




Gr. Britain and N. D. 

16,773 

21,703 

19.522, 

39,007, 

309,8*23' 

333,774| 

821,4981 

779,872' 



— . 

Greece ....... 

77 

82 

200 

373 

39*2, 

659| 

3,025! 

2,714' 

— 


Italy ^ f ! 

157 

364 

5,1211 

7,061 1 

2,161 

1,980 

96,636’ 

95,006 

— 

— . 

^ tb) 

«24 

IGS 

1,146, 

719, 

4,967 

2,6851 

9,599 

13,109, 





Norway ...... j 

93 

57 

84' 

143, 

725 

96Si 

1,596 

1,885 





Netherlands . , ^ 

192 

190 

320 

472 1 2,394 

2,11*2 

8,770 

, 10,532 

— 

— 

fb) 

35 

42 

787 

527! 388 

527 

7,046 

6,257, 



__ 

Poland ...... 

207i 

141 

2,154' 

2,624 

i 2,610' 

3,338 

38,253 

34,743 





Sweden 

— 


1,563 

944I 

1 - — 

1 

15,461 

15,7411 

— 

__ 

Switzerland .... 1 

42 

0 

939, 

2,260 

366 

55 

; 18,922 

19,178 

— 



Czechoslovakia ... 

163 

249 

2,619, 

1,623 

1,590 

2,273 

36,952 

36,149 





Yugoslavia 

0, 

40 

3311 

849 

24' 

! 84l 

7,963 

6,676 





Cai^dA ' 

677' 

1,296^ 

S47i 

342' 

2,271 

i 6,19l| 

12,017 

9,77S, 





United States , . . ' 

309 

115' 

9,678', 

10,144 

2,224 

1 2,198i 

153,041 

203,639- 





Japan i; 

U 

0 

11,2331 

9,491' 

42 

I 24' 

142,256 

100,990, 




T«tab ... 

63,W* 


imis 

181, 63S 


3^145,499 

1 

1 

2,4»,7S# 

~ 



«) »» Wool, greasy ; b) ■« Wool, scoured* 
ti) (2) (si See notes page 643, 
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s 


COUNTRIES 

August 

1 

j Two MOXTHS 

i (July i-August 31) 

_ 

Twelve n 

MONTHS 1 
(July I- i 
June 30) i 

COUNTRIES 

August 

Two MONTHS 
(July I -August 31) 

Twelve 

MONTHS 

(July I- 
June 30 


, ^931 1 193 ^* 

1931 1930 

' 1930-31 


1931 1930 

1931 1930 

1930-31 


Coffee. (Thousand lbs) ' Tea. (Thousand lbs). 


Exporting Counirus: 

Braiil 

India 

Java and Madtira 

ImporttngCountrus' 

Germany ' 

Belgium .... ! 

France ! 

Netherlands , . I 

Portugal ..... 
Switzerland . . . 



Umted States . . 

Ceylon 

Syria and I<ebauon 
Australia .... 


Totals . . . 


/ mporiing Countnes: 

Germany 

Austria 

Belgium 

Bulgaria ..... 
Denmark ..... 

Spam 

l^toma 

Irish Free State, . 
Finland ..... 

France 

Gr. Britain and N. 

Ireland 

Greece 

Hungary 

Italy 

Datvia 

I4thuania .... 

Norway 

Netherlands . . . 

Poland 

Portugal . . . 

Rumania . . ‘ . 

Sweden 

Switzerland .... 
Chechoslovakia . . 
Yugoslavia , . . 
Canada ..... 
United States . . 

Chile 

Ceylon ...... 

Japan ...... 

Syria and Lebanon 

Turkey 

Algeria 

^gypt 

Tunis 

Un, of S. Africa . . 

Australia 

New Zealand . . . 

ExporiingCountries: 
India 

Totals .... 


® 3 £P 0 RTS. I Exporting Countries , H^POaxs. 







Ceylon 

16.369 

18 034 

37,139 

41,619 

247,397 



2)157,278 (;> 139, 174 

2,317,260' 

India 

38 768 

42 014' 

68 928 

84,966 

347,399 

13 

84 

J23 

379 

23,488 

Java and Madura . 


(2) 13 393 (A 11,435 

158,936 


(c) 5 284 (2) 4,105 

38,105 

Japan 

3 243 

3.500 

6,052 

6,834 

24,315 





|| 

Importing Countries'. 






nr 

3 j 

496 

60 

1,345! 

Belgium . ... 

2 

2 

4 

4 

31 

U5 

79 

1 160 

183 

5,090 

Irish Free State. . 


(-) 

V6(2) 

18 

385 

2 

22 

4 

24 

60 

France 

O' 

4 

4 

7 

So 

618 

1,616 

1.887 

3 183 

18,243 

Gr. Brit and N Ir , 

6,352 

7 222 

13,827 

14,983 

87,052 

97 


132 

T7 

5531 

Netherlands . . . 

13 

7 

24 

13 

115 

22 

35 

99 

60 

399: 

Umted States . . 

20 

31 

44 

0/ 

480 

0 

4' 

9 

9 

55! 

S3ma and Lebanon 


. . (2) 

0(2) 

■> 

38 

2,187 

2,127 

3 607 

3,724 

24,3211 

Algeria 





(I) 20 

0 

130 

2 

183 

2271 

Umon of S. Africa. 





66 



(2) 2 (2) 4 

62l 

Australia 

90 

53 

130 

1.32 

853 

2 

2 

9 

0 

o3 

New Zealand ... 


. (^) 

0{^) 

20 

115 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2,429, 26l! 

Totals . . . 

64,857 

10,928 

139.358 

I69,0d« 

867,615 



Imports. 








23.417 

31,;532 

48,991 

70,628 

, 

350,362! 

Importing Countries 


Imports. 



.>51 

1,629 

2,260 

3,252 

23,268 

Gamany 

6U8 

9881 

1.530 

2.300 12,741 

13,356 

8,620 

24,648 

16,116 

123,457| 

Austria 

37: 

71 1 

212 

121 

1,409 

82 

117 

214 

231 

1,6601 

Belgium ..... 

62 

49! 

108 

95 

'639 

4,184 

3.t)64 

10,562 

8 020 

63,224 

Denmark ..... 

90 

99| 

190 

187 

1,296 

3 400 

5,596 

7 277 

8,865 

53,363 

Spam 

20 

20, 

64, 

40 

282 

13 

20 

31 

44 

309 

Estonia ..... 

13 

Hi 

15 

15 146 



(3) 44 '(2) 40 

525 

Irish Free State. . 


... !( 2 ) 

1,490 (:) 

I.66OI 24.346 

2,659 

3,448 

0,783 

6,603 

40,442' 

Finland ' 

15 

18! 

35 

35 

260 

39,209| 

31,266 

77,663 

63,857 

405.8611 

France 

2S2| 

2181 

467 

425 

3,536 

1 




1 

Gr. Britain and N. | 


1 

1 



2,767 

2,723 

6,415 

6,281 

37,85S|l 

Ireland .... 1 

49,964 

57,757! 

93 243 

96,761 

541,616 

1,140, 

1,019 

2,196 

2,125 

12,9591 

Greece ...... 

42 


71 

75 

644 

648^ 

586 

1,360 

1 281 

7,568" 

Hungary ! 

42 

^21 

95 

71 

650 

7,423! 

7,694 

14,372 

14,778 

98,430) 

Italy 1 

13! 

201 

26 

31 

326 

351 

37 

57 

66 

353 

Datvia ] 

9 

20 

20 

31 

163 

26 i 

51 

57 

88 

478''! 

Lithuania .... 

2 

n\ 

20 

33 

179 

2,712i 

2,756 

7,053 

5,265 

37,690 : 

Norway ! 

26 

29; 

49- 

64 

388 

9 0S7, 

8.217 

17.611 

15,258 

100 488,! 

Netherlands . , . ! 

2,515 

2,553 

5,172, 

5,141 

32,512 

l,13ll 

1,3561 

2,833 

2,683 

17,589 1 

Poland ..... 

276 

3261 

631 

677 

4,614 

620 

924 

1,724 

1,810 

11,413; 

Portugal 

49 

51 1 

115 

101 

597 




(1) 8,356 

1 Rumania 





(I) 838 

8;386, 

7*930 

i7,549 

16,420 

100,829, 

Sweden 

*"60i 

661 

112' 

106 

928 

1,836' 

1,475: 

5,238 

3,501 

31,608 

Switzerland ... 

104 

1041 

256 

234 

1,731 

2,4411 

1,206: 

4,883 

4.965 

29,026' 

Czechoslovakia . , 1 

1S9| 

1191 

220 

196 

1,473 

1,559 

1,323| 

3,236 

2.930 

20,862 

Yugoslavia .... 

57: 

51 

95 

95 

628 

2.242I 

1 1,739| 

4,503 

4,511 

33,689! 

(Canada 

1,704! 

4,1931 

2,855 

7,465 

43,147 

116,737 

93,928: 

262 003 

199,601 

1,728,578' 

United States . . 

7, 9761 

8,1S5| 

14,555! 

15,141 

87,151 



(c) 1,519 

(2) 893 

10,737 

Chile . , 


... p) 

S77!(2) 

703 

5,362 

"820 

392 

1.288 

595 

3.148, 

Syria and Debancm 

... 

. . (2) 

15 (2) 

20 

351 

461 

302 

858 

661 

4,478 

Turkey 

148 

126 

298 

245 

2,138 



(2) 163 

(^) 154 

2,782 

Algeria 


• 



(i) 2,460 

' 884 

913 

1,612 

1,949 

12,853! 

Egypt 

i 

. (2) 

2,086 (3) 

456 

18,616 





(I) 25,576 

Tunis > 

2,6301 

251! 

4,235 

oil 

2,952 



(2) 1,243 

(2) 948 

14,548! 

Union of S. Africa. 


i 

. 1 


13,298 

"^4 

* 201 

401 

461 

3 , 03 ^ 

Australia ..... 

4,211 

4,120, 

7,520' 

9,083 

46,438 





31,890 

New Zealand ... 


. . (2) 

1,036 (2) 

1,224 

14,405 

"335 

’ 234 

520 

567 

2,619 









(2) 42 

{2) 55 

430 

Exporting Countries'. 


1 









Tndig J 

833 

419 

1.378| 

990 

6,282 

2 

i 1,065 

24 

1,497 

4,090 

Java and Madura. | 


... 1(2) 

L041<2) 

1,179 

11,830 


1 ? 19,763 




1 

Totals ... 1 

71, m 

79 , 915 } 

I4^m 14€,«1 



(i) (2) See notes page 643, 


s 


' Twelve ii 

ElET.'EN months , MONTHS 

(Oct I- August 31 J 
^ ^ Sept 30] 


Twelve 

TWEL^X MOVIHS 1 MONTHS 
(August I-July 31) K^ugusti 


1931 1930 3930-3^ 1929-30 1929-30 


1931 1930 ' 1930-31 1929-30 1929-1930 


Cacao. 'Thousand Ihs'. 


ExporttniCauniftis 


Exporting Countries: 


Total Wheat and Flour (* 

(Thousand centals). 

a ) Net exports 


Grenada 



2 ) 9 5i3( 

8G‘-7 

9,074 

Bulgana 

1 271 

428 

3,527 

( 5 ) 

Dotmincaa Republ 

7 "bl 

SJl 

55,708 

41,l(Vl 

42 693 

Spam 

2 

(1 

104 

(5) ~ 

Btanl ...... 


. 

2nii,ir»0( 

2jl.J4,l65 

162,486 

Hungarj' . . 

7M) 

1 409 

10,591 

17,494 — - 

Ecuador 


. 

2) 31,312 ( 

A 36,29<J 

39,399 

Lithuania. , 

2 

4 

567 

62 — 

Trinidad 



2 ') 57 77b ( 

2) 40,795 

54,492 

Poland 

5h 

22 

2 586 

117 — 

Venezuela .... 



2} 39,458 ( 

;> 30,54) 

38,773 

Rumania . . . 



9,235 

1 662 — 

Cevlon ... 

J=>1 

531 

S.042 

7,941' 

3.446 

U S. S. R . 



3)(7)64 560 

(3X7)4,429' — 

Java and ^^ladura . 



21 2,101 ( 

2 \ 1722 

2,333 

Yugoslavia .... 

2 60S 

1.131 

3,362 

13,7191 — 

Cameroon .... 


. 

2) 29,488( 

2) 21,975 

24,654 

Canada . . 

8 497 

12 216 

154 489 

110,381 1 — 

Ivory Coast . . 



2 ) 44,525 t 

2 ] 44 494' 

47,638 

United States . 

6,210 

1 3 585 

65 621 

83,055! — 

Gold Coast .... 

7 214 

25 51 G 

473 832 

493 7001 

507,506 

Argentina .... 

, 3.245 

2 079 

73,553 

90,361 1 — 

Nigeria 


. , 

2 (LOG 235 ( 

21 115,776 

116,634! 

Chile 



567 

728j — 

St. Thomas and 




1 

1 

British India , . . 

, 2 

1.023 

(5) 

243' — 

prince . . . 

1J92 

1,993 

24,972 

31,165! 

32 860 

Turkey . . . 

9 

IS 

282 

(5) - 

Tc^Iand 



(2) il.6S7( 

2 ) 13,845 

14.357 

Algena 



(I) 5,038 

(I) 2,072' — 






r 

Tunis . . 

761 

’ 650 

3,481 i 

3.468 — 

ImporiiTig Countries: 





[ 

Australia 

4.740 

3 443 

90.379 

36,689 — 

Germany 

0 

0 

432 

216 

216 

Totals 

21.213 

36.013 

481.M2 

1 304,480 — 

Belgium 

51 


604 

245 

304 






France 

U 

U 

223 

37 

37 






Netherlands . 


562 

OJIG 

10,170 

10,970 






Poland. . . 

(t 

0 

0 

13 

13, 






Csechoslovalda . . 

u 

0 

18 

20 

20 






United States, 

397 

5U7 

7,,591 

7.520 

S .955 






Australia ..... 

0 

2b 

OLl 

271 

276 






Totals . . 

n.i:*4 

•»,9S8 

1.013.524 

1.050,08! 

1,122.636 







hnporitng CouiUnes 


b ) Net imports 







' Germanv .... 

i,t»45 

1 .042 

18,080 

28 744 






] Austria .... 

)07 

24(i' 

0,345 

n,J98 

Impofitng Counirtes: 





1 Belgium 

2 282 

2,723 

28,024 

25,402 






' Bulgaria .... 

(6) 

(6) 

(b) 1 

855 

Germanv 

S.jSil 

12,aS3 

169,163 

1 55 1 (60 

165.543 Denmark . 

538 

392 

6 905 

4,650 

Austria ..... 

443 

611 

10,075 

9.412 

10,170 Spam 

(^6) i 

(6) 

(6) 

2,053 

Belgium .... 

l.'*29 

1,475 

24,385 

15 596 

17,320 Estonia . ... 

44 

64 

4S5 

705 

Denmark 

42) 

249 

7,438 

5,81 4 

6,195' Irish Free State . 



11 279 

10.353 

Spam 

370 

774 

22,046 

17,375 

18,04711 Finland 

' 238 

271 1 

2.956 

3,320 

Ekoma 

62 

31 

441' 

331. 

366 1 France 

' 4.62) 

972 

30,595 

6,574 

Irish Free State . 



(c) 1,636 ( 2 ) 74:3 

858! Gr.Brit, and N. It. 

• 13,790, 

10.201' 

134,811' 

122.913 

Finland 

IS 

29 

207 

273' 

304 1 Greece 

' 1 069 

1,116 

14,454: 

12,998 

France . 

0.360 

4,S59 

83,952 

71,474 

77, 726 1 Italy 

4)7 

2,70'J 

48.822] 

25,402 

Gr. Bnt. and N. It. 

7.685 

6,091 

121,493 

113 741 

123,805 , Eatvia 

' 44 

159] 

9241 

1,470 

Greece 

201 

179 

22240 

2.022 

2,187 1 Norway 

344 

481; 

4,985 

4)048 

Hungary 

243 

331 

4,949 

4,414 

4,760 i Netherlands . . . 

1.063 

1,761' 

20,900, 

18,100 

Italy ...... 

743 

1,058 

15,289 

13,587 

14,908 ' Portugal 

300 

71 

1,607 

3,935] 

Latvia 

139 

218 

1,506 

1,898 

2,036 1 Sweden ..... 

: 203; 

309; 

2,939 

4)365! 

Irfthuania .... 

57 

42' 

692 

498 

553;' Switzerland. , . . 

93.5'f7) 

11,094 (7) 

9,590i 

Norway , , . , . 

492 

326 

4.127 

4,667 

4,9931 Czechoslovakia . . 

1.001 

937 

10,302 

7.923! 

Netherlands . . . 

4,414 

4,658 

140,089 

113,885 

117,981 i Cevlon . . . . 


82 

597 ! 

575| 

Poland. ..... 

721 

791 

11,455 

10,838 

11,9031 India 

' (6) 

(6) 

3,016 

(6) 

Sweden 

(A7 

494 

8,483 

8,098 

8,545 Indochina .... 


51 

571 

697 

Switzefiand. . . . 

461 

254 

23,420 

15,838 

16,228 1 Japan 

423 

265' 

10,964 

8 356 

C*echc6k>vakia , . 

1,283 

1,480 

17,167, 

15,845, 

16,691 1 Java and Madura . 



1,367 

1,523 

Yi^pjslavia .... 

163 

181 

1,435 

1,5651 

1,724! Lebanon 



101 

6831 

Omada. ..... 

948 

677 

15,080 

16,841 

17,622 ' Ttirkey 

1 (5) 

(6) 

(6) 

481 

United States. . . 

30,345 

40,014 

375,091 

406,355 

431,014 Egypt 



5,763 

6,S10 

Australia, . . . . 

807 

564 

6,596 

8.856, 

9,273 j Union of South Afr. 

1 

(3) 

... 1 

1,845 (3) 

2,247 

New Zealand . . . 



(2) 1,340 (2) 1,455 

1,876 ' New Zealand . . . 

i 

437; 

276 

Totals . . , 


T1,7S5 

IMim 


I,082,65t! Totals . , . 

28,911 ' 

t5,68l 

389, in 

395,946^ 


(♦) H<mr rwluccd to grain on the basis of the coefficient: i»ooo centals of flour - 1.333.33 centals of jrrana. 
a) Bx cess erf exports over imports, 6) Excess erf imports over exports. 



STOCKS 


Stocks axd avail-iblh saleable supplies of cereals and potatoes in fariier-’ h.ands 
IN Germany, on September, 15. 


% Stocks total production ' •'» Alailable saleable quantities: 

^ total production 



Sept , 15 

Sept , 15 

Sept , 15 

Sept , 15 

Sept., 15 

Sept., 15 

Sept , 15 

Sept., 15 


1931 1 

1930 

1929 ' 

192 S 

. 1931 

1930 

1929 

192 S 

Winter wheat . . 

1 76 4 

76 S 

32 9 

S9 3 

60.6 

63.5 

67.9 

75.2 

Spnnj wheat 

i ' 59 5 

S9 1 

931 ' 

95 0 

77.8 

79 5 

81.4 ^ 

86 9 

Winter rye . 

i 77.3 

85 2 

S 6 T 

S4.0 

37.1 

52,7 

55 6 

54 6 

Winter barley 

52 3 

55 8 

72 4 

61 0 

11 2 

8 5 

164 

30 9 

Spnng barlev 

; 91 6 

SI 3 

90S 

soo 

642 

61.1 

6S7 

61 7 

Oats . . ' 

. ; 94 0 

95.3 

94.4 

94.7 

23 2 

38 3 

43 0 

30 5 

Potatoes . 

1 , 92 0 

93 3 

94.9 . 

05 3 

37.4 

46 3 

47,7 

50 7 


Authority : Preisbertchtsielle beim Deicfschen Landi3-irisc?M.Usrat 


Commercial CTREAts in store in Canada and the United States 


Friday or Saturday nearest to ist of montli |i Fnda> or Saturday nearest to ist of month 


Specific \TioN 

October, 

I 1931 

Septem., 

1931 

August, October, 

1931 1930 

October, ' ; 
1929 

October, 

1931 1 

Septem., 

1931 

August, October, 
1931 293^^ 

October, 

1929 



1,000 centals 


, 


1,000 bushels 



Wheat : 

Canadian in Canada. . . 

I 

( 2 ) 68,020 

53,831' 

63.119 

84,566 

93,949 '{ 2 ) 114,866 

98,0511 

105,199- 

140,943 

156,582 

U. S in Canada . 

(3)19,360 

19,418, 

13,760 

3,347 

5,273 ( 2 ) 32,266 

32,364 

22,934 

6,570 

8,789 

U. S. m the United States . 

154,044 

150,713: 

139,449 

134.296 

, 118,927 

256.740 

261,189, 

232,415, 

223,826 

198,211 

Canad. ui the United States , 

'I 5,470, 

3,977 

3,746 

10,332 

j 13,052 

9,110 

6,628 

6,243 

17,304 

23,753 

Total . , 

'247,794 

288,939 

'220,074 

'232,591, 

! 231,201" 

412,988 

398,322 

366,791 

387,652, 

OSS, 335 

Rye ; ; , , ; ' 

Canadian in Canada. . . . 

( 2 } 6,803- 

3,846 

5,774 

G,108 

3,563; (2)12,039 
1.652: ( 2 ) 1,282 

12,181; 

12,097 

10,906 

6,362 

U. S in Canada . 

, ( 2 ) 000 

081 

1,004 

1,758' 

1,752 

1,792- 

3.139 

2,950 

U S. m the United States . 

5,654 

5,267 

5,509 

9,526 

5,4721 

10,097 

9,406 

9,837 

17,010 

9,771 

Canad in the Umted States . 

21 s' 

1 

1 

96; 

179| 

390 

2' 

2 

172 

320 

Total . 

1 75,455 

20,095 

13,288 

27,48S\ 

10,866 \ 

24,028 

23,041 

23,728' 

31,227 

19,403 

B.arley . 

! 




1 


1 




Canadian jn Canada 

i ( 2 ) 5.225 

4,T30 

4,872 

13,660 

9,313 1 

(3) 10,885 

8 , 665 ' 

10,151' 

28,459 

19,402 

U. S. in Canada ... 

(3) 12 

U 

22 

278 

6541 ( 2 ) 24 

24 i 

451 

579 

1^84 

U. S m the United States . 

,1 3,461 

3,404 

3,152 

7,611 

6,030, 

7,211 

7,092 

6,567; 

15,656 

12,568 

Canad. m the Umted States . 

'1 40 

1 ' 

57 

348 

rw' 

84 

8 

119 

725 

1,654 

Total . 

8,738 

7,575' 

8J03 

21,897 

W,S0l\ 

18,204 

15,784 

16,SS2\ 

45,619 

37,003 

Oats: (I) 1 ' - 

Canadian in Canada . 

, { 2 ) 3,135' 

3,099 

2,959 

3,262 

5,8331 ( 2 ) 9,797 

9,684 

9,248 

10,193 

18,228 

U. S in Canada . 

( 2 ) 110 

122 . 

70 

842 

1,602 

( 2 ) 343 

380 

219 

2,633 

5.005 

U S. in the United States . 

;i 5,562 

4,818' 

2,565 

10,529 9,151 

! 17,380 

15,032 

8,0171 

32,904 

28,697 

Canad, in the United States . 

13 

13 

4 

18' 91 

1 41 


13 

55 

283 

Total . . . 

,i 8,820 

8,052, 

5,598 

14,652 

16,677, 

! 27,561 

25,137 

17,497' 

45,785 

52, m 




1 






U S in Canada . . . 

, ( 2 ) 290' 

2741 

109 

532 

487- 

( 2 ) 517 

489 

195 

950 

869 

others origin m Canada . . . 

, ( 3 ) 304 

184; 

259 

540 

186 

( 2 ) 542 

32S 

463 

964' 

332 

U. S. in the United vStates . 

3,1 35 i 

5,0761 

4,682 

2.637 

2,476 

5,598 

9,064 

8,361 

4,710; 

4,421 

Total . . . 

8,729 

5,53i\ 

5,050 

3,709 

3,119] 6,657 

9, SSI 

9,019 

6,624 

5,622 


(i) All oats expressed in bushels of 32 lbs. — { 2 ) September, 25 th. 
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Quantities of cere.\us on Ocean pass^uje with first destination for Europe. 


Saturday nearest to ist of month , Saturday nearest to ist of month 




Sentem , 

August, 

October, 

October, ' 

October, 

Septem,, 

August, 

October, 

October, 

Specification 

' 1931 

193 X 

X 931 

1930 , 

1929 

1931 

X93X 

193 X 

1930 

1929 




1,000 centals 





1,000 bushels 


Wheat (and flour in 

22,700 

23,147 

22,738 

20,016 

25,344 

37,848 

46,912 

37,896 

43,360 

42,240 




408 

307 

442 

926 

1,191 

729 

549 

780 


3.720 

3,544 

2,1S4 

4,468 

5,776 

7,750 

7,383 

4,550 

9,308 

12,030 


1,163 

1,274 

1,402 

1,043 ' 

374 

3,650 

3,980 

4.380 

3,260 

1,170 

Maire . 

21 , 6 !'^ 

23 506 

26,626 

15,633 

16.430 

38 606 

41,974 

47,546 

27,926 

29,340 

Auttontj’ BroomkaWs Corn Trade Stxss 









Grain and flour 

STOCKS AT 

THE PORTS OF GREAT BRITAIN AND 

IREUAND (i). 




Fust of the month 

|j 

First of the month 



1 ' October, 

. Septem., 

August, 1 

October, 

October, 

October, 

; Septem, 

, August, j 

October, 

October, 

Products 

1 ' 1931 

1 1931 

1931 

1930 

1929 

! 1931 

I 193 X 

1931 

1930 

1929 




1000 centals 



1 ^ 


1000 bushels 



Wheat : 



' 1 





1 



Grain 

12,480 

7,392 

5,640 ' 

4,560 

6,144 

20,800 

12,320 

1 9,400 1 

7,000 

i 10,240 

Elour as gram . . 

1 763 

672 

744 ' 

864 

720 

1,280 

1,120 

1 1,240 1 

1,440 

1,200 

T 01 .U, . . . 

,1 13,245 

S,06i 

‘ 6,3Si ' 

5,424 

6,SG4 

22,0S0 

13,440 

. io,oio ; 

9,040 

11,400 

Barley 

>! 720 

420 

' 640 1 

700 

1,380 

1,500 

875 

1,333 

1,458 

\ 2,875 

Gats . . . . 

1 806 

672 

784 ' 

60S 

720 

. 2,800 

2.100 

^ 4,250 

1,900 

! 2,250 

5 Iai 2 e 

1 l, 6 e 0 

2,640 

1,536 1 

1,968 

2,784 

, 3,000 

4,714 

2,743 

3,514 

4,971 

i 

Authority; Broomhairs Corn 

Trade News, 








(i) Imported cereals. 












Stocks of cotton 

ON HAND IN THE 

United States 





' 

hast day of the month 


, » 

hast day of the month 



> Septem., 

August, 

Jxiiy, 

Septem., , 

Septem., 

Septem., 

August, 

July, 

Septem., 

Septem., 


1 1931 

1 1931 

X931 , 

1930 

1929 

1 1931 

' 1931 

1931 

1930 

1929 


1000 centals |i looo bales (counting round as half bales) 


Im consuming estab- 

1' 





1 





lishments .... 
In poblic stcffage and 

j 3,710 

4,019 

4,761 

4,703 

3,820 

' 875 

840 

995 

967 

792 

at compresses , , 

;! 30,131 

21,178 

. 21,647 

25,572 

15.616 

i 6,207 

, 4,426 

4,524 

5,247 

3,225 

XOX-AL , . . 

1 S3,S41 

25,197 

2G,m 

30,275 1 

19,444 

j 7,m 

5,266 

5,519 

6,214 

4,017 



Stocks of Cotton at Bombay and at Alexandria 





!i 

Thursday nearest to ist of month 


Thursday nearest to ist of month 

Pouts 

October, 

Sept., 

AngtKt, 

October, 

October, 

i October, 

Sept, 

August, 

October, 

October, 

1931 

193 X 

; 

1930 

19*9 

1 1931 

1 X 931 

193 X 

1930 ‘ 

1929 


i 


icoQ centals 



1000 bales (i bale ™ 

478 lbs.) 


3ombay (r) .... 

2.144 

! 2,100 

2,805 

2,096 i 

2,868 

1 

f 449 

1 452 

687 

438 , 

600 

Alesandna .... 

4,103 

, 4,029 

4,414 

3,686 1 

3,543 

j 858 

843 

923 

i<l [ 

323 


Authorities: Easi Indwi Cotton An, and Aloxandria Ceneral Produce An, 
Stocks held by eiporteis, dealers and mills. 
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Stocks of Cotton in Europe 


Thursday or Friday nearest to ist of month Thursday or Friday nearest to ist of month 


Countries, ports, 

DESCRIPTIONS 

October 

1931 

Septem., 

1931 

August, 

1931 

October, 

1930 

October, 

1929 

October, 

1931 

Septem., 

1931 

August, 

1931 

October, 

1930 

October, 

1929 




1000 centals 



' 

1000 bales (i bale = 

47S lbs.) 


Great Britain : j 

Amencan . . . . ] 

1,395 

1,691 

2,033 

1,230 

1,213 

® 292 

354 

425 

257 

254 

Argentine, Brazil- | 
ian, etc. . j 

Peruvian, etc. 

222 

226 

195 

3U9 

260 

}’ 46 

47 

41 

65 

56 

282 

272 

229 

403 

373 

1 59 

57 

48 

84 

78 

Blast Indian, etc. | 
Egyptian, Sudan- i 
ese 

574 

683 

745 

234 

210 

' 120 

143 

156 

49 

44 

1,265 

' 1,834 

1,304 

1,266 

1,079 

203 

279 

273 

265 

226 

Other (i) ... 

233 

253 

233 

271 

351 

49 

53 

49 

57 

73 

Total . . . 

3, '171 

4,459 

4,739 

3,713 

3,493 

S31 

933 

992 

777 

731 

Bremen • 

Amencan .... 

872 

1 1,318 

1,628 

90S ' 

914 

183 

276 

341 

ItH) 

191 

Other 

65 

81 

67 

34 1 

24 

' 13 

17 

14 

7 

5 

Total ... 

937 

1,399 

1,695 

942 

93S 

196 

293 

355 

197 

196 

Le Havre: 











American .... 

m 

1,039 

1,225 

583 ' 

364 

i, ISS 

217 

256 

122 

76 

Other 

140 

196 

167 , 

19L : 

149 

1 29 

41 

35 

40 

31 

Total . . 

1,030 

1,235 

1,392 

774 

olS 

! 217 

238 

291 

162 

107 . 

Total Continent ( 2 ) : 











Amencan .... 

1,639 

2.687 

3,303 

1,688 

1,426 

843 

502 

601 

352 

29S 

Argentine, Brazil- 
ian, etc ... 

97 

lOS 

105 

84 

79 

20 

23 

22 

IS 

17 

E. Indian, Austra- 
lian, etc. .... 
Egyptian .... 

ITl 

202 

206 

24G 

149 

36 

42 

48 

51 

31 

117 

112 

77 

75 

57 

25 

23 

16 

16 

12 

W. Indian, W. A- 
frican, E. Afri- 
can, etc, . . 

40 

56 


114 

106 

1 

' S 

12 

9 

24 

22 

Total . . . 1 

1 

2,004 

3,m 

i 3,735 

2,202 

1,S17 

4S2 

662 

7S1 

461 

3&0 


Authority : Liverpool Cation Ass, 

(i) Includes: W Indian, etc,; E. African, etc.; W, Afncan, and Austra.ian. — (2) Includes Bremen, Havre, and other Conti* 
nental ports. 


IMPORT DUTIES ON CEREALS AND FLOUR 


Changes 

TO BE MADE IN THE DUTIES PUBLISHED ON PAGE 428 OF THE CROP REPORT OF JULY, 1^3 1 . 


Date when Original data Data in 

Country Product per metric Amer. cents per 

enforced quintal bushel or barrel 


Austria . 

. ' Wheat ... 

Julv ab 

gold crs. 

, 6.00 

83.08 


' Rye 

. » 


6.00 

30.88 


Barley not for fodder (i) 

, » 


6.00 

26.47 


J Oats 

. . » 

1 

3-00 

8.82 

J’ , . 

Wheat and rye flour . 

. . July 15 

1 

15-50 

279.10 

TatMa 

. . Baxley 

July 27 

lats 

ra.oo 

50.41 

Tl 

Oats . ... 

, . * 

» 

la.oo 

33.61 

Czeclioslovalaa . 

Oats 

October c 

crs. 

5400 

23.19 

> 

■Wheat and rye flour . . 

. . > 

* 

12300 , 

323,91 


(i) Fodder barley remauis free. 





MONTHLY REVIEW OF PRICES (i) 


Average (2) 


PRODUCTS, ZiL^RKETS 
AXD DESCRIP nONS 


Oct. 1 

Oct. 

, Oct. 

Sept, 

16, ' 

9, 

1 2, 

25, 

1931 1 

1931 

1931 

1931 


Sept. 

Oct. 

1 1 

Oct. 1 

Commercial 

Season 

1931 

1930 

1929 

1930-31 ! 1929-30 


9 63 

59 Va 
51 s 
66 
64 


S.97 
270 
50 H 

49 =>/i 

66 ^/s 

61^4 


8 92 
270 
53 
48 

64®/4 
60 Vs 


9 75, 9 29 

275 j 274 
55 Vs (3) 53 
n. 50 J' n 50 ^/j 
67 

62 Ui! 63 '/s 


15,50 
346 , 
73 ; 

79 

sj V, 

89 Vi, 


23 36 1 

6S2 [i 

141 |l 
125 1 1 

] 29 V 4 l 


15 34 
351 
64 ^ 4 ' 
78 

77 Vs 
135 Vi n. 91 Vs 


22 94 
612 
124 V. 
ll 4 Vs 
11714 
121V, 


Wheat, 

Budapest (a T,s^a region (7$ -So kg. p hi , peugo 
p. roo kg.) . . ' 

Eraila : Hume grovm (79-So kg. p. hi ; lei p. 100 kg ) 

Winnipeg * No. i Manitoba (cents p 60 lbs.) . . 

Chicago . No. 2 Hard Winter 4) (cents p 60 lbs.) 

Manneapohs: No. i Northern (cents p 60 lbs.) . 

New York . No. 2 Hard Winter 'a * (cents p 60 lbs ) 

Buenos Aires {a] ; Barletta (So kg. p hectol. — pesos 
paper per quintal) ... 

Karachi: Karachi white, 2 bailey, i % dirt 

(rupees per 656 lbs.) 

Beilin ; Home grown ^teichsmaiks p qumtal) 

Hamburg, c, i f. (Reichsmark^, p quintal) : 

No. 3 Manitoba ! . . . 

No. 2 Hardwinler 

Barusso (79 kg p hectol ) .... 

Antwerp (Belgian francs p quintal) : 

Home grown 

No. 2 Hard Winter, Gulf 

Paris ; Home grown, 75-77 kg (francs p. quintal) 
tondon: Home grown (shillings per 504 lbs). . 

I^ondon and Liverpool c i. f., shipping current 
.month (shilhngs p 480 lbs } 

South Russian Ion sample) 

No. 3 Manitoba 

No. 2 Hard Winter 13) . . 

White Pamflc 

Rosafe (63 Vj lbs.), afloat ... 

Choice White Karachi 

Austrahan 

Milan ( 5 ) ; Home grown, soft (liras p, qmntal) . 

Genoa c. i. f. (shillings p metric ton) * Plata 
R-yE. 

Budapest (a) Home grown (pengn p. loo kg.) . 

Berlin ; Home grown (Reichsmarks per quintal) 

Hamburg c i.f. ; Ba Plata, 74-75 kg. (R. M. p 100 kg 
SCnneapoIis- No. 2 (cents per 56 lbs.) .... 

Groningen (ej : Home grown (florms per quintal) 

Barley. 

Biaila : Home grown (62-63 kg. p. hi. j lei p. loo kg.) 

Winnipeg : No. 4 Western (cents p, 48 lbs.) . . 

C 3 iJcBgo: Feeding (cents per 4S lbs.) 

Berlin: Home grown fodder (Reichsmarks per qmntal) 

Antwerp: Danube (francs per quintal) ..... 

I/mdon : English malting (shilhngs p. 448 pounds) 

Bondoa and Biverpool, c. i. t, parcels (shillings per 
400 lbs.) ; 

Danuhian 3 % 

Russian (Aroff-Black sea) 

Canadian Western, No. 3 iS) 

Californian malting {shillings p 44S !bs.) 

Groningen (s) ; Home grown winter (fl. p. quintal* 

M Saturday prices. — (c) Prices of preceding Tuesday. 

. awages on the monthl^.^'-^ (3) AvwagMbr* a’e^es based on Friday quotations, the annual 

SL I Manitoba. (7) N. i ^rd WinS ^ fs 78 kT^kr-il? w ^ ^ < 5 ) No. 2 hlanitoba. - 




7 0U 

6.70' 

6 25, 

6.30 

5.95 

8 20 10 6C 

i 6 83| 

10 65 

17-14-0 

17-12-0' 

16-10-01 

17-4-( 

0 

17-5-0 

21-S-E 

i 40-9-C 

19-15-2 

36-6-9 

2] 55 

21 25 

1 

21 . 45 ' 

2] 7i 

5| 

21 45 

22 74 

. 23,11 

26 00 ! 

25 33 

(5) 9 74(5) 9.43 

( 5 ) 9 60 (6) 10 5 

l|(6. 

10 5S 

33 3c 

' 23.58 

; ' 

21 30 

S.63 

8 331 

8 5S'f 

7) 8 41 

8.52] 

14 19 

'1 20 30 

In. 13 00 

19 49 

8 46 

8.1 1 ! 

782 

7 9! 

1' 

8,19 ( 

,S)12 48 

.| 19 34 

1 

ji 1121] 

IS 72 


n. q 1 

11 q 

n q 

i' 9 ) 

911,4' 

871/2 

101 

'! 95 % 

154 Vi 

(/ 

') 73 

''7)76 (7/ 75 

7}io)7S )4 

132 

179 

my. 

171 

163001 

165 50 

159.50 

164.75' 

166.30 

3 OS SO 

145 45 

0 

0 

139.40 

26.- 

““ 

25/- ' 

23/- 

•3) 

19/6 

30/- 

1 41/1 

1 27/1 

1 

40/10 

22 ’6 

20/3 

21/6 '1 

n.22/6 

1 ! 

1 ,( 3 ) 

37/3 i 

25/6 

n.q. 

i! 23/7 

n q 

25;’T Vi 

22/101^1 

22/- 

n.25/- 

!,(3) 

IS/ll' 

•28/4 

1 49/10 

1 26/4 

45/2 

22'C ,“)2l/10iv: 

")21/- 1- 

Ou 23/- 

(3) 

38/3 

28/4 

' 43/8 

1 26/4 

41/5 

u.q 

n q, 1 

26/- 

n 26/- 

'/s) 

19/S 

28/7 

1 42/7 

26/7 

42/3 

.12122/3 (1 

2} 23/6 r 

'V20/- 

^)n 22/3 

,3)i2)16/Jl^ 

V 26/10 

1 43/2 

23/5 ! 

40/3 

' 25/6 

25/- 1 

n. q. . 

n 25/6 

:(3) 

n q 

28/7 

'n. 43/- 

27/- 1 

42/2 

(13)25/3 U 4 ; 24/3 i“,23/9 »)n.25/- 

3)14)19/2 1 

29/2 

44/3 

25/7 

43/6 

94 00, 

93.00 

93 00 

94 00 

94.25 

119.10 

129.25 

109 10 

131.30 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q 

11 q 

1 

I q 1 

121/- ; 

194/- j 

110/- 

W/6 

9.45 

8.95,' 

8.77, 

9.2oj 

8.92 

S 15 ' 

15 82 

10 79 

13.44 

18.80' 

I 8 . 50 ! 

18 80. 

19 001 

3814! 

14.77' 

17.87 

17,23 

17 04 

n. q. 

n. q. 1 

n. q. 1 

n. q. 

1 " 

q 


16 45 

n. 7.65j 

14 57 

40 17 

40 

40 

41 


39 V 4 

49 V 8 i 

96 vJ 

I 42 VJ 

80 Vb 

4 30, 

4.30 

1 

4.50 

4.55 

1 

4.60 

4.52 i 

7.85 

4 45 

6 33 

. . ( 15 ) 190 ( 15 ) 186 ( 15)186 


389 

182 1 

(16)404 

; 232 : 

304 

30 

28 3/2 

28 ' 

29% 

'](3) 

SOVs 

25 Va 

64 Vi 

! 26vJ 

61 Vs 

48 1 

61 

63 

52 

j 

44 

48 I/ 4 I 

60% 

i 43 V.: 

67 Vs 

15.45, 

16.45 

16.25' 

15,26 

i 

35 44' 

17.25^ 

17.95 

10 . 62 ' 

17.40 

43/- 

61 

62 

65 i 

1 ( 17 ) 

69 *V 

65 

131 % 

7S?4i 

107% 

41/- 

41/- 

41/- 

'(3) 

1 

40/- ' 

40/- 

46/8 ^ 

S5/8 

39/- 

n. q. 

E. q. 

n q 

u. q. 

(3) 

33/3 j 

13/2 

27/4 1 

16/2 

22/S 

17/- ' 

15/6 , 

16/3 

17/- 

!{3) 

18/3 ; 

13/2 j 

n. q, j 

14/3 

18/11 

is/1 yo. 

17/9 

17/9 

n q. j 

'(3) 

36/4 j 

16/1 

n.29/4 

: 16/11 1 

27/- 

85/- 

34/6 

34/6 

36/- 

'(3) 

30/- 1 

26/5 I 

37/4 j 

27/8 : 

82/0 

5212' 

5.00 

6.00' 

5.00, 

i 


5.02 

1 

4.64| 

9.10 j 

4.97 

7.65 
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Average (i) 


s 


PRODUCTS, MARKUS 

AND DESCRIPTION 

Oct 

16 , 

1931 

Oct Oct. 

9, c, ! 

1931 1931 

Sept. : 

23 , ' 

1931 

i 

Sept. 

1931 , 

Oct. 

1930 

Oct 

1929 

Commercial 

! Season 

1 



' i 





i 1930-31 

1929-30 

Oats. 









Braila Home grown ( 43-44 kg. p. hi ; lei p. 100 kg.) 


240 230 ' 

230 

1 229 i 

169 

314 

247 

256 

Winnipeg : No. 2 White (cents per 34 lbs.) . . . 

31V* 

29^4 28 Va 

27% 

■( 2 ) 27 / 2 ’ 

32 V* 

67 Vs 

30 

58 V, 

Chicago ; No. 2 White (cents per 3 a lbs ) .... . 

2314 

23 Vt 24 

23 Vs 

23’/,. 

36 Vs 48 

32 V* 

44 V, 

Buenos Aires (a) : Current quahty (pesos paper per 









quintal) . . , 

6 60 

5,90' 5.45' 

0 00 

1 4.77, 

3 66 

6 60 

3.58 

5.30 

Berlin : Home grown (Reichsmarks per quintal) . 

14 40 

14 30; 13.90 

14.0^ 

1 13.81 

14.90 

17.29 

16.17 

15.62 

Paris : Home grown, black and other (francs per 


1 







quintal) 

8S.76 

89.75 84.50 

86 50 

85.75 

78 20 

96.50 

81.00 

81.15 

Dondon : Home grown white (shillmgs per 336 lbs.) 

20 /- 

19/6 ' 20/6 

IS/- 

(2)15/8 

is;- 

23/- 

18/4 

21 /- 

lyondon and Liverpool c. 1 . f., parcels (shillmgs 









p. 320 lbs.) : 









Danubian ( 39-40 lbs.) 

n.q. 

n. q. n. q. I 

u. q. 

n.q 

11/6 

n. q 

n. 12/1 

( 3 )n. 16/4 

Plate (f, a. q.) . . 

16/3 . 

14/6 , 13/9 |n.l5/3 

f 2 ) 11/3 ' 

10/10 

20/4 

10/9 

16/1 

Chilian Tawnv 

n. q. 

n q j n q. ' 

n q. 

13J12/3 

13/1 

20/7 

1 12 /- 

17/3 

Milan (b) : spot (liras per quintal) : 


1 1 





1 


Home grown 

71.00 

71.00, 7100 

69.00 

69 00 

77.70 

85 10 

1 73.95 

80.75 

Foreign imported 

64.50 

62.50 63.00 

63 00| 

63.501 

1 

60.40 

80.10 

60 40' 

74.30 

Maize. 







“ 1929-30 

1928-29 

Braila : Danube (lei per quintal) 

.. ,4)145 '4fl30 , 

157 

I 172 

225 

405 

309 i 

687 

Chicago : No. 2 Mixed American (cents per 56 lbs.) 

38 , 

SSVsl 3314' 

40/2 

1 43 V/ 

SSVs 

96 Vs 

85 V,: 

94 V* 

Buenos Aires (a) : Yellow Plate (pesos paper per 

! 

' 


1 : 





qumtal) 

4 02 

3 80 , 3 60: 

3.62 

3 53 ' 

4 89 

7.96 

61": 

8 35 

Antwerp, spot (Belgian francs per quintal) : 

) 



j 





Bessarabian . . . 


58 1 61 1 

63 

:(5)6514| 

84 

n q 

k 97 H 

n. q 

Cmquantino 


49 52 ' 

53 

1(6) 55 V*' 

100 V 2 

151V* 

131'/,' 

173 

Yellow Plate 


46^2' iS 

49 

'1(7)52 1 

84 

134 h 

109 H 

155 H 

I/mdon and Liverpool, parcels, c. i, f. (shillings 

; 

1 


1 





per 480 lbs.) : 




1 



i 


D^ube 1 

18)16/9 ; 

n. q. 1 n. q. | 

n. q. 

(2)13/7 ; 

19/8 

34,9 

24A1 

n. q. 

YeUow Plate 

16/6 

14/3 ' 13/9 ' 

14/9 

(2)12/7 

19/- 

32/S 

25/3 

38/3 

No 2 White African. . 

20/3 : 

19/3 ; 18/6 1 

lS /6 :(3)18/1 I 

19/3 

35/4 

26/- , 

38/8 

Milan (6) : Home grown (liras i>er quintal) . . . 

56.50 

65.50' 56.00: 

58.00: 1 59.50 

55.40 

S3.S5 

1 71 35! 

1 

97.90 

Rice (cleaned). j 


1 


) 



1930 

1929 

Milan (b) : Maratelli (lire per quintal) ... . ' 

137 50| 

119.50 110 OOl 

130 00 

103.75 

125 SO 

191.00 

152.15 

195.70 

Rangoon . No. 2 Burma (rupees per ysoo lbs ) . 1 

2S5 

275 1 275 1 

275 

277 H 

350 

504 

393*/* 

462 V* 

Saigon (Indochinese piastres p. quintal) : j 


601 6.43' 

1 




1 


No. I Round white (25 % brokens) 

6S4 

7.33' 7 50 

10 IS 

13 63 

11.36 

11.68 

No. 2 Japan (40 % brokens) ' 

6 34| 

5 60 6.10| 

6 84, 

7.07 

9.59 

12.89 

10.89i 

IhOS 

lyOndon (a) : c. i. f. (shillmgs pe* 112 lbs) : 1 







, 


Spanish Belloch, No. 3 oiled 

13/- ■ 

13/3 ■ 18/- 1 

13/- ,(2)10/3 

12/7 ’ 

16/10 

14/1 

17/11 

Italiaa good, No. 6 oiled , 

n. q. 1 

mq. n. q. i 

n. q. ; 

mq. 1 

13/1 

18/1 

U/11 

18/9 

American Blue Rose 

18/6 j 

20 /- n. q. 

m q. ,{2)17/1 1 

19/3 

21/10 

21/0 

21/10 

Burma, No. 2 ! 


8/5 ! 8 / 71 / 2 ’ 

sm: 

( 2 ) 8/3 

10/1 

14/2 , 

lOAl 

13/2 

Saigon, No. i 

Ws! 

8 / 41 / 2 ': 9/- 1 

n. q. 

( 2 ) 8/2 ' 

10/3 i 

14/5 i 

11/6 I 

13/S 

Siam, Garden, No. i 1 

n. q, 1 

n. q. n. q. ' 

9/6 ! 

( 2 ) 9fl 

n q. 

a-q* 

14/- 

15/1 

Tokio : Various qualities (yens per koku) .... 

17,30! 

18.00' 17.80 

1 T.S 0 ' 

1 

19 27 

1890 

31.42 

25.57 

29.06 

TlNSEED. 



I 






Buenos Aires (a) : Current quality (pesos paper 

1 

' ] 

I 

' 





per quintal) 

n.oo 

11,00, 10.90 

11.05| 

10.67 

14.34 

23.S0 

I7.l9i 

18.20 

Antwerp : Plate (Belgian francs p, quintal) . 


112 ! 136 

140 1 

(^)136 

222 

393 

284 y*' 

818 Vi 

HuH, c. i. f. : Plate (p. sterling p. 1. ton) .... 

8-16-0 

g-ll-S a- 8-0 

9-8-9 

{2)r-u-3 

12-3-022-15-0 

15-0-5, 

18-5-0 

I,ondon, c. i. f. : Bombay bold (p. st. per long ton). 

' 1 

n.ll-lO-On.U-0-0 10-12-6 12-10-0‘ 

2)9-16^8 

16—3—6 

24-5-0 

17-14-4 

20-16-1 

Duluth : No. i, Northern (cents p. 56 lbs,) . . . ! 

124 54 ! 

123^2 ^24*/*' 

133 Hi 

134 Vs 

177 H 

831 i 

236 

27SV. 


(a) Tliursday pnces, — (6) Saturday prices, 

(i) Tbe aoatlily averages are based oa Friday quotations, the a n nu a l averages on tbe naontlily — (2) Average for the 
first 3 weeks. — (3) ’Weight not indicated. — (4.) Ifew harvest. —(3) September i3 : 64.. — (6) September i3 . 54^0. — 
ty) September 18 • 52. — (8) Dam, Galatz-Foxoniaa; shipping Ociobw-Novcmber. — (9) September i3: 133 




s 
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A\erage (i) 


PRODUCTS, 1L4.RKETS 

Oct. 

16 , 

Oct. Oct. Sept. 

9, 2 , . ^5, 

1 

|o;/ 

Commercial 

AND DESCRIPTION 

1931 

1931 1931 1931 

, 1931 1930 

1929 

1 

Season 






' 1929-30 

1938-29 

Cottonseed 




i 



Alexandria . Sakellaridis (piastres per ardeb) . . . 

5S0 

56.5 ( 2 ) 54,0 ( 2 ) oS 0 t 2 ) 48 3 ' 53.8 

93 8 

67.9 

95 4 

Hull : Sakellaridis (p sterl per Icng ton) .... 

6-3-9 

G-l-3")5-lS-9n.6- 15-0 '4)4-19-2 5-8-0 9-11-3 

6-18-2 

9-12-2 

Cotton. 

New Orleans : Middling (cents per lb ) .... 

60S 

5.50 5,42 5.93 

1 

j 6.22 10.45 

18.09 

193 CH 31 

10.07 

1929-30 

16.17 

New Tork Middling (cents per lb ) 

6 25 

5.80 : 5.70 6.30 

6 54 10 65 

18 46 

10.38 

16.6& 

Bombay : M. g. Broach f g (rupees per 7 S 4 lbs.). 

' 171 

165 ' 157 J67 

152% 199% 

338 % 

191*/. 

283 % 

Alexandna (a) (talans per kantar) ; 

Sakellandls f g f. . 

12.S7 

12 37 12 37 13 62^1 1114, 17 Vs 

SOVe, 

17.12 

28 

Ashmoum (Upper Egypt) f. g. f 

9.05 

8 55 8 65 9.70 

8 37| 11^9 


12.00 

19^8 

Bremen • Middling (U, S cents per lb ) .... 

7 0S 

6.98 6.75 7 3i|! 7 59' 1178 

20 27, 

11.59 

18.27 

M. g. Broach fuUv good (pence per lb.) .... 

n. 3 Son. 3.75 n 3 65 n. 4.10 n 3.52 n. 4 45:n. 8.15 

n, 4.63 

n. 6.83 

Be Havre ■ Middling, Gulf (francs per 50 kilogr.) . 

19S 

134 1 1S3 216 

224 , 355 

614 

849 

545 

Liverpool (pence per lb.) : 

Middlmg fair 

'a. 6S7n 

. 6 66 'n, 5 4l'n. 6 . 34 ^) 11.4 92 n. 7.03 

n. 11.36 

n 6.93, n 10,S& 

Middhng . . 

4.77 

4 56 4 31 519 

‘ 4 ) 3 . 72 ! 5.86 

10.111 

5.72 

9 09 

Sao Paulo, good fair 

4 87 

4 66 ' 4.41 5.34 4 ) 3.90 6 . 10 

9.03 

5.91, 

9 02 

ML g. Broach, fully good 

n. 4 16 n 

3.94 n 3,74 n 4 19 

' 4 )n 3 00 n 4.22 
4 ) 5.73 9 67 

n. 8.1 7i 

n. 4 26 n. 6.80 

Sakellaridis, fully good fair 

7.35 

7.10 6.60 7.85 

' 

15 86 , 

9.08' 

14 52 

Buttes. 

Copenhagen (a) (Kx p 100 kg) ... 

206 1 

204 21 s , 215 

4)208 ' 246 

' 

335 

1930 

245 ; 

1929 

303 

Maastricht, auction ( 6 ): Dutch (florins p. kg.}. . 

1.17 

1 24 1.23 1.28 

1.31 167 

2.83 

1,70 

2 09 

Hamburg, auction (6) : Schleswig-Holstein butter? 
with quality mark (R. M. per 50 kg.) . . . 

133 431 

129 .S 0 133.13 135 39 

132.48' 148.30 

200 14 

146.67 

178 03 

Kempten (b ) ; Allghu butter (Pfenmge p half kg ) 

07 

97 102 105 ! 

305 : 120 

168 

128 

159 


I^ndon (c) (shillings p. cm.) : 
British blended , . 

Danish 

Insh creamerv, salted 

Dutch . . . ’ 

Argentine , ... 

Sib^an 

Australian, salted . . 

New Zealand, salted . 


144/4 

136/- 

128/- 

136/-1 

121 /-: 

n.q. 

121 /- 

128/- 


144/4 
140/- 
128/- 
140/-' 
121 /-! 
ru q I 
122/-1 
129/-' 


140/-' 
139/- 
124/- 
n. q. 
121 /-, 
n.q. I 
120/-1 
127 f- 


140/-J'4) 140/- 
135/J|4l 130/- 
122/^ 4 ) 120 / 4 , 
126/^'4) 123/8! 
4 } 117/-! 

116/-^4) 116/-I 
I 20 /J 4 I 117/41 


975 

620 


975 

620 


1.162 1 1,162 1,100 1,075 




Cheese, 

Milan (lire per quintal) : 

Pa r mig i ano-Reggiano, ist quality of last year's 

production ; 975 

Green Gorgonzola, mature, choice ...... 616 

Rome ; Homan pecorino, choice (lire p. quintal) . 

ATkmsflr : Bdam 40 + 140 % butteifat, with the 
country’s cheesemark, factory dreese, small: 

florins, p. 50 kg.) 27.50i 

Gouda { 5 ) ; Gouda 45 4 - (whole milk cheese, with 
the country’s cheesemark, home made ; florins, 

P* SO kg.) 

Kempten (b ) ; fPfenmge per half kg.) : 

Softchee«, green fao % tfutterfet) 

Emmenthal from the Allghu (whole milk cheese) 
ist quality 

J^oaflon {c) (shillings per cwf.): 

English Cheddar '(J-) 88 /- '?} 90/- 200 /- I 

Canadian - . . I 73/- 73/- 70/- I 

New Zealand . 1 72/6 , 72/6 71/6 ' 

DiverpooJ (c) : En^. Cheshire, ungraded (sh. p.cwL) | 85/8 i 01/- 81/8 i 


976 

620 


30.00 84.00 1 35 . 0 a I 

37.00' 38.00 88.00 40.60 

1 

26 j 26 25 25 

98H| 98^2 98%: 98%j 


92/- 

65/- 

66 /- 

77/- 


147/4 

152/10 

126/- 

146/7 


196/- 

204/- 

18.9/- 

206/6 


126/101 179/6 
121/2 1 174/- 
124/10 182/- 
126/5 ! 188/- 


158/8 
168/6 
134/10 
161A1! 
136A0, 
'u, 133A0j 
135/9 
137/8 ' 


1,100 1,100 11,136 

615 , 706 : 811 

!i,076 1,160 1,410 


34.761 40.201 52.00, 

I ' ! 

{ I I 

40.60' 46.90j 57.60, 

27%| 31 40% 

99 i{d)9l 6)102 


4) 94/8 I 96/2 
4) 64/- 81/8 

'4)64/10' 76A 

4 ) 72/4 I 87/3 


107/6 

101/S 

98/3 

106/1 


196/- 

186/6 

179/4 

182/4 

174A 

167/2 

176/- 

178/9 


1,160 1,074 

671 , 829 

1,207 1 1,546 

I 

40.83 : 47 10 


46.661 52.45 

27 I 35 

|( 6 ) 97 j( 6 ) 107 


108/4 

93A1 

82/2 

96/6 


121/9 

107/8 

96/5 

lll/9‘ 


S®! prices- — (i) Wednesday prices. — (c) Average pnces for weeks ending on preceding Wednesday. 

(I) The jOWhiy averages are on Friday quotations, the a^al averages on the monthly. — (a) November 

teember-jenuary dehv^. — ( 4 ) Average price for the first 3 weeks. — ( 5 ) Indicated formerly as: Bode- 
gmroi. — ( 6 ) price for all qualities. — ( 7 ) New. 
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QUARTERLY REVIEW OF PRICES (i) 


Average 


Groups 

C'JUN'TRIES PRODUCTS 

IX 

VIII ' 

vn 

IT-TI 



1931 

1931 

1931 

1931 


TII-IX _ VII-IX 
1930 1929 


Agricultural 
year (2) 


i 1930-31 i 9 :: 9'30 


Germany (Prices in Reichsmarks per quintal). 


Wheat (Berlin) ... 

21.43 

21.U7 

24.06 1 

23.17 ; 

25.95 

23.82 

26.39 

25.00 

Rve (Berlin) . . 

18.14 

16.34 

18.21 I 

19.78 

17.07 

i9.21 , 

17.15 1 

17.27 

Bariev, teedmg (Berlin) 

15.44 1 

15.47 

15.75 

22.21 [ 

IS 59 

19 30 , 

19 64 

17.43 

Oats (Berlin) 

13 81 , 

14 62 

15 89 

18.27 i 

17.54 

17.S1 

16.28 ; 

15.77 

Potatoes {BmIM) , . ... 

2 88 ' 

3 24 

( 3 ) 0 26 

4.61 

2.95 

4.S8 1 

3.29 ' 

4 26 

Milk, fresh (Berlin) ... 

15.95 i 

17 32 

16.90 

17.23 i 

17.41 

19.83 

17-62 

16.89 

Butter (Hamburg) . 

264.96 

265.00 

252.98 

251.22 1 

294.24 

354.90 

282.10 1 

330.6S 

Cheese, Em mental vanetv (Kempten) . 

193 1 

201 

201 

198 

192 

215 

192 ‘ 

205 

Beef (Berlin) (4) . . . . 

77.60 ' 

95 60 

96 00 

93.78 

118 53 

116 70 

106.32 

114.84 

Veal (Berlin) (4) 

99 40 ' 

101.00 

' 90.60 

110.23 

141.00 

148.80 

126 23 

143.02 

Pork (Berlin) [ 4 ) .. . .... 

111,00 1 

112 20 

1 94 20 

89.67 

i 

126.10 

171.80 

110.44 

154.09 

Basic slag (Aachen) ( 5 ) . 

0.25 

0.25 

, 0.25 

0.233, 

0.81 

0 32 

0.30 

0.31 

Superphosphate of lime 18 % 

6 57 1 

6 67 

1 6 39 

6.51 ; 

6.44 

6 35 

6.51 

0 51 

Potash salts 18-22 % ( 5 ) ■ 

0.152. 

0152 

0.152 

0.1471 

0.152 

0.152 

0.147 

0152 

Sulphate of Ammonia ( 5 ) . . 

0.70 1 

0.68 

1 0 66 

i 0J356 

0.78 

0.81 

0.83 

0.86 

Nitrate of lime ( 5 ) 

0.95 

n. q. 

, n. q. 

1.07 

0.96 

1.03 

1.03 

1.05 

VTieat bran (Hamburg) 

9.68 ' 

9.84 

i 12.24 

i 13.41 

7.74 

11.50 

9.97 

9.33 

Bmseed cake (Hamburg) 

13.50 , 

13.24 

, 13.60 

13.65 : 

16.88 

24 00 

15.39 

21.08 

Coconut cake (Hamburg) . .... 

11.64 1 

11.88 

i 12.12 

13.18 

14.05 

, 19.32 

13.32 

16.94 

Rapeseed cake (Hamburg) . 

n. q. : 

n. q. 

1 n, q. 

1 n. q. 

10.01 

! 18.16 

9.35 

15.59 

Groundnut cake (Hamburg) 

11.54 1 

11,38 

. 11.02 

12.25 

13.49 

1 21.42 

12.50 1 

17.55 

Crushed soya extraction residue (Hamburg). . 

11.60 , 

11.70 

' 12,56 

12.73 ; 

14.17 

‘ 19.92 

13.44 

16.59 

Denmark (Prices in Danish 

crowns per quintal). 




Wheat (Copenhagen) 

n-q. 

n.q. 

n. 12.12 i 11.41 

14.00 

17.33 ! 

! 12-41 . 

16.08 

Rye (Copenhagen) 

n. 9 37 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. n 8 75 

1S.50 1 ! m q. 

12£0 

Barley (Copenhagen) 

n. 9.75 In. 11.50 

n. 11.70 

11.50 . 

11.70 

16.07 

' 11.18 : 

14.13 

Oats (Copenhagen) 

n. 12.00 

12.34 

13.25 

13,30 

11.80 

14.87 

11.86 

18.69 

Butter (Copenhagen) 

210 

201 

190 1 

195 

246 

303 

225 

280 

Eggs - 

111 

95 

86 1 

74 

119 

147 

121 

149 

Pork (4) 

81 

92 

79 1 

89 

122 

168 

98 

155 

Superphosphate 18 % . 

5.25 

5.25 

1 

' 5.60 

5.95 

5.79 

6.96 ' 

5.85 

6.22 

Potash salts 40 % . . 

11.45 

11.45 

12.95 

12.95 

12.46 

12.62 

12.62 

iao5 

Sulphate of ammonia ... 

8.55 

940 

n. 17.65 

17.65 

18.12 

17.67 1 

17.43 

18.55 

Nitrate of lime, Norwegian 

12.85 

13.00 

i 16.85 

16.85 

1627 

15 50 ' 

16.35 , 

16.47 

Maire, Plate (Copenhagen) 

n. q. 

n. q. 

; 7.07 

n. 7.75 

12.00 

16.80 i 

8.30 

13.47 

Wheat bran (Copenhagen) 

7.30 

7.17 

8.60 

9.87 

8,93 

12.87 

9.12 

11.49 

Cotton seed cake (Copenhagen) , 

10.10 

11.16 

, 12.30 

13.12 

15.75 

20.62 ! 

14.37 

18 96 

Sunflower seed cake (Copenhagen) 

10.58 

11.17 

, 11.76 

11.45 

13.30 

19.03 1 

12.55 

16.i© 

Groundnut cake (Copenhagen) 

11.40 ' 

1L60 

: 11.88 

12.27 i 

18.40 

20.32 1 

12.68 ’ 

17-27 

Crushed soya extAction residue (Copenhagen) . 

11.23 

11.30 

; 11.86 

12.71 

13.66 

18.67 i 

13.08 

1 

16.00 


(i) Each quarter a list ■will be published for several countries containing prices of plant (A I) and animal (A II) prcducts 
sold by the farmer, as well as of fertfliois (B I), and of coucentrated feeding stuffis Tear livestock (B U) bou^t by the fanner. 

In the case where the market is not indicated, the price is the average one for the coontry. — The prices paid to farmers 
for sngar-beet are generally fixed once a year and therefore are not inserted in these tables, 

(a) Jtdy to June, — (3) I,lve w^t — {4) Early variety. -- (5) Prices per unit per quintal 


s 


— 650 


Average 


Grcraps 


A I 


A U 


B I 


B II 


COO'TRTES A^'D PRODUCTS 

IS 

Yiir 

vir 1 

IV-VI 

VII-IX 

VII-IX 

Agricultural 

year 


1931 

1931 

1 

1931 1 

1931 

1930 

1 1929 

1930-31 1 1029-30 


I 


France (Prices in francs per quintal). 


Wheat (Pans) 


30Q.30 

162.45 

168 SO 

180.55 

166.80 

151.70 

173.90' 

139 70 

Rye fPans; . . . , ... 


n. q. 

n. q. , 

n.q. 

n . q 

n. q 

n 109 00 

n q, : 

n 87.70 

Barley (Paris] 


n.q. 

n.q. 

n . q ■ 

SS90 

n q. , 

n. 115.00' 

n. 87.00 

92.60 

Oats (Pans) 


S5 75 

83.45 

85 20 ' 

89.60 

77 45 

105 00 

79.80 

! 154 : 

90.20 

Wine, red (southern markets) (i) . . 
Beef (Pans) f2^ . . 



153 

175 

153 

140 

106 I 

89 


SS.3 

956 

953 , 

961 

1,123 

887 

! 1,050 

910 

Pork (Paris) (3] 


647 

COS 

026 

579 

742 

870 

665 

851 

Mutton (Paris) (2) 


1,280 

1,290 

1,418 

1,497 

1,476 

1,410 

1,504 

1,452 


Basic slag iS % (Dorraine) 

23 40 

23.40 

23 40 

23 40 

25.20 

26.10 

24.30 

25.95 

Superphosphate 14 Jo (North and East) . . 

28.40 

28 40 

30.40 

30 40 

31.45 

31.5(^! 

31.15 

31.60 

Sylvimte, minimum 12 % 

10.60 

10.60 

10.60 

10,60 

10.60 

10.95 1 

10.60' 

10.90 

Nitrate of soda (Dunkirk) 

103 00 

102,00 

101.00 

112.65 

106.75 

110.65: 1 

109 40 

115.70 

Sulphate of ammonia 20,4 % . . 

101.50 

104.75 

1U3.50 

115 50 ; 

111.05 

115 eoi' 

112.20 

118.85 

hinseed cake (North) 

83 

87 

90 

86 . 

112 

149 I 

103 

129 

Coconut cake (Marseilles) 

72 

72 

75 

78 

75 

118 ) 

73 

102 

Groundnnt cake (Marseilles) ...... 

85 

80 

75 

78 

97 

136 II 

85 

116 


Great Britain (A: Prices m shillings and pence per cwt; 
B: Prices m pounds sterling, etc. per long touj. 


A I 

A n 


B I 


B n 


tVTieat 

Barley 

Oats 

Potatoes (Ivondon' .... 
Batter (I^oadoa) .... 
Cheese, Cheddar (I,ondon) 
Beef (I^ondon) (2) ... . 
STuttoa (I.ondon) (2) . . . 
Pork (I,oadoa) {2) . . . . 


Basic slag 14 % (I^ondon) 

_ Su3>erphosphate, 16 (Ivondon) . . 

Kainit 14 % (I^oadon) 

I Nitrate of soda, ts 14 % (Ikaidon) . 

' Solpimte of ammonia 20.6% (I/mdoa) 

j Bran, British (I^ondoa) , 

I Braa, middlings, imported (I^ondoa) . 

1 I,ins^ cake, Engliii ptoadoa) , . . 
Cottonseed cake pUindan) ..... 

Coconut cake (I/mdon) 

Palm kernel cake ( 2 : 4 ’'^erpool) .... 


1/8 

- 6/8 

6/6 

5/11 

8/- 

11/- 

6/6 

9/8 

n.q. 

5/9 

5/9 

5/9 

6/3 , 

9/2 

5/10 

7/8 

0/9 

7/- 

7/-' 

1 6/10 

6/3 1 

9/2 

6/4 

7/6 

6/7 

6/7 

mq. 

i S/9 

5/3 i 

4/10; 

V- 

4/- 

140/- 

140/ - , 

140/- 

141/10 

154/- 1 

186/8 

144/9 

177/4 

94/8 

98/9 

102/- , 

: 105/4 

93/4 1 

104/7 

98/4 

109/1 

72/4 ' 

79/4 

86/4 ' 

79/9 

85/7 

81/8 ! 

79/2 

82/10 

98/4 

98/- 

107/4 I 

110/i ' 

115/1 1 

108/6 

107/10 

109/S 

81/S 

74/8 

71/2 

87/- 

107/9 i 

108/6 [ 

102/10! 

120/2 

2- 1- 0 

2- 1- 0 

2- 1- 0 

2- 2- 6 

2-3-0 

2- 3- 5 

2- 2- 3: 

i 

12-3-1 

2-15- O' 

3- 1- 0 

3-1-0 

3-1-0 

3-6-0 

3-6-0 

3- 3- 0, 

13-6-0 

2-16- 0 

2-17- 9 

3-3-0 

3- 3- 0 

2-18-10 

2-17- 8! 

3- 1- 6 

3-1-2 

7-18- 0 

n.q. 

10-0- 0 10- 0- 0 9-12- 0 

9-16- 6, 

9-16- ^ 

10-0- 2 

1 5-10- 0 

6-2-6 

9-10- 0 , 9-10- 0 

9-10- 2 

9-16- 61 

9- 7- 2 

9-18- 6 

' 4-15- 3 

4—15- 6 

4-13- 0 ' 

4-18- 5 

4-9-6 

6-11- 6 

4-16- 4 

5-13-10 

4-11- 91 

4-11- 3 

4-13- 6 4-10- 7 

4-16- 3' 

6-11- 6' 

4-11- 5 

' 5-12- 1 

[ S- 3- 6' 

S- 6- o! 

8- 7- 0 

8-12- 0 10-11- 2 

13-15- 7 , 

9-12- 6, 

12-19- 5 

i 4-10- 0' 

4-11- 0. 

4-15- 3 

5-3-9 

4-lS- 3 

7-n- 5 

4-17- 81 

6-U- 7 

mq. , 

mq. 

n. q. I't 

n. q. 

n.q. 

10-10- 1 ; 

n. q. : 

10-8-8 

(4) 6-0-0 (4) 6-0-0, (4) 6-0-0 (4) 6-1-0 

5-10- 1 

9-13- 7 

5-9-^i 

8-8-4 


Italy (Prices in lire per quintal). 


A I , Wheat, soft (Milan) 94.25 

I Wheat, hard (Palermo) ’ 125 , 

Oats (Milan) 69.00' 

Make (Milan) 59,50' 

Rice (Milan) 103.75 

Hemp, fibre . 

Olive oil (Milan) . . . ' 610 

Wine, ordinary, ii* to 13* (Bari) fi) 96 


8860 

90 90!; 

106.40 

125.10' 

123.70 

111.00 

131.46 

125 

133 1! 

141 ! 

137 

134 , 

136 

141 

66.50, 

66.75' 1 

72.15! 

75.60 

85.70, 

74.30; 

82.20 

49.50' 

49.30; 

52.60. 

70.85; 

87.40’ 

66.80 

77,85 

90.10' 

108 40 

120,80 

152.10 

202.90 

125,66 

181.20 

218 ' 

213 j| 

212 1 

330 

454 ' 

248 

401 

597 

591 ! 

601 ' 

566 1 

663 

601 

573 

96 ' 

96 |. 

108 j 

180 i 

1 

144 1 

US 

1S0 


it) Price per hectolkie. — (2) Dead weight — {3) Dive weight. — (4) Hull. 
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Agricultural 

Groups 

COUXIRIES AND PRODUCIS 

IX 

VIII 

VII 

' n'-vi 

VII-IX 

VII-IX 

year 



1931 

1931 

1931 

1931 

1930 

- 1929 

i 1930-31 

15 - 9-30 



Italy (continued) 






A II 

Cheese Reggiano (Milan) . . . . 

Eggs, fresh (Milan) (i) . . . 

. 1,100 

1,225 

1,1 b5 

1,121 

1,227 

1,065 

1,139 

1,128 


5 36 ' 

4 55 

4 37 

, 4 00 

5.82 

638 

5 64 

6.20 


Beef (Milan^ ( 2 ) 

330 

333 

352 

354 

447 

498 

404 

4S0 


Pork {:ilil 3 n) ( 2 ) 

332 

336 

342 

371 

515 

6 S 6 

' 444 

637 

B I 

Basic slag 16-20 % (Chiasso) ( 3 'i 

1 09 

1 11 

t 11 

1 15 

137 

1 42 

1 2 ‘» 

1.43 


Superphosphate, mineral, 15-17 % (Genoa) 

l 3 ) 1-17 

1.17 

1.17 

1 17 

1.30 

1.30 

’ 124 

130 


ChUonde of potassium (Genoa) . 

. , 71 50 

78.00 

78-00 

7S 00 

81.40 

82 35 

80 25 

53 50 


Sulphate of ammonia (Genoa) . . 

72.75 

70 50 

71 00 

73 So 

S7.70 

90 60 

. 81.75 

91.25 


Copper sulphate (Genoa) . . , 

. ' 142 

n q. 

166 

16S 

201 

214 

182 

223 

B 11 

Wheat bran (Genoa) ... 

; 59 

52 

37 

39 

54 

63 

45 

58 


Rice bran (IMilan) 

. ; 40 

37 

37 

37 

3S 

63 

36 

Oj 


Emseed cake (Milan.) . . 

: 63 

6 L 

56 

0 ^ 

77 

103 

65 

99 


Groundnut cake (Milan) 

56 

53 

4S 

50 

64 

91 

55 

82 


Rapeseed cake (Milan) .... 

32 

33 

33 

36 

40 

60 

37 

66 


Netherl\nds (Prices 

in guilders per quintal). 




A I 

Wheat (Groningen) . 

. ! n. q. 

n. q 

a. q 

6 34 

9 11 

11 30 

6.94 

9 69 


Rye (Groningen) ... 

. , 4.60 . 

4.34 

4 23 

4.43 

5.02 

S,77 

449 

6 72 


Barley (Groningen) . . . 

.1 5 02 

5.25 

5.48 

5.22 

5 48 

9 38 

5.00 

7.93 


Oats (Groningen) . 

. 1 5 82 

5 50 

5 52 

5 52 

5 79 

7. 78 

o.lu 

6 . 1 b 


Peas (Rotterdam) ... 

! 10 20 

9 75 

n. q 

u. S 25 

11.00 

15 31 

9.40 

12.02 


Flax, fibre (Rotterdam) . . 

. 1 50 

52 

53 

56 

n SO 

lU 

: 61 

100 


Potatoes (Amsterdam) ( 4 ) . . 

. i 3.55 

4 20 

( 5 ) 4.75 

u b 10 

4 3S 

3 36 

n. 5 40 

264 

A II 

Butter (Maastncht) 

. 1 131 

183 

134 

136 

169 

205 

■ 157 

ltl4 


Cheese, Gouda 45 % (Bodegra’v en) , . . . 

. ! si.oo 

SO 24 

32.S0 

71.47 

92 93 

105.03 

83 09 

100.S4 


Cheese, Edam 40 % (Alkmaar) . . 

. , 69.50 , 

75 50 

75 40 

60.71 

82 59 

04.38 

74 44 

90 99 


Eggs (Roennond) ( 6 ) . . 




4 IS 

5 67 

73! 1 

5 25 

- .->2 


Beef (Rotterdam) { 7 ) . . ... 

. ' 86 ' 

92 

93 

, 96 

108 

104 . 

100 

iOn 


Pork (Rotterdam; (a) . . 

. 1 44 

48 

44 

; 39 

64 

90 

49 

79 

B I 

Basic slag ( 3 ) . 

0.107 

0114 

0119 

0 124 

0149 

0172 

0 144 

0.162 


Superphosphate 17 % ....... 

2 33 

2 47 

2 50 

2 50 

2 84 

3,19 . 

2.68 

3.15 


Kaimte ^ 3 ) . . 

0.136 

0.132 

0.139 

0.144 

0.151 

0.151 

; 0.350 

0.150 


Nitrate of soda 

u. 8.15 

n. q. 

n.q 

10.70 

10 28 

10.23 f 

1 10.18 

10.59 


Sulpliate of ammonia 20 ^4 % ■ 

4 57 

4.70 

a. q. 

9.8S 

n. 9 53 

10.14 ' 

9.62 

1006 

B II 

IMaize 

. ' 3 50 

3.72 

4.21 

4 91 

7.16 

10.23 . 

; 543 

8 54 


Eiu'seed cake, Dutch . 

7.08 

7 46 

7.30 

7.80 

9 95 

14.10 

1 9 05 

12.24 


Coconut cake . . . 

.1 7.44 , 

7.90 

8 20 

T.9S 

8.75 

1L34 ! 

7.88 

10.05 


Groundnut cake 

7 03 ' 

6.S0 

7,07 

7.32 

8.65 

12.97 1 

7.43 

10.95 


Polaito (Prices in 

zlotys per quintal). 





A I 

Wheat (Warsaw) 

23.94 

23 13 

30 50 , 

33.53 

38-29 

46 81 1 

i 31.17 

40 SO 


Rve (Warsaw) 

21.43 

20.45 

26.33 

27.79 

19.29 

26.42 1 

t 21.33 

22.72 i 


Barley (Warsaw) 

22.35 

21.92 

n.q 

a. 27.29 

26.13 

29.86 ! 

26.65 , 

26.68 1 


Oats (Warsaw) ... 

20 90 

22 52 

30 26 : 

29.43 

22.53 

25.88 i 

24.01 

1 

A II 

Butter (Warsaw) . . ... 

415 

413 

393 , 

424 

470 

588 ! 

486 

590 % 


Beef (Warsaw) { 2 ) 

88 

79 

81 

85 

116 

139 i 

103 

131 


Pork (Warsaw) (z) 

. 156 

168 

177 

124 

187 

245 

152 

238 


Eggs (Warsaw) (s) 

.167 , 

126 

126 

132 

179 

253 1 

205 

235 

B I 

Superphosphate ( 3 ) 

0.82 

0.82 

0.82 

' 0.82 

0.84 

1 

0.90 1 

0.83 

0.39 


Potash .salts 25 % ..... .... 

13.75 ; 

13.75 

13.75 

13.75 

13,75 

13.75 i 

13.75 

13 75 


Sulphate of ammonia 

. : 25.00 

25.00 

25.00 

! 25.00 

25.00 

25.00 

25.00 

25.00 

B n 

bran (Warsaw) 

14.70 

14.66 

15.00 

1 21.11 

15.50 

19.66 

16.63 

1664 

1 

Rye bran (Warsaw) 

12 30 ' 

13 16 

15 00 

I 21.06 

11,35 

17.90 

14.19 

13,34 


Einaeed cake (Warsaw) ......... 

. a. q. 

a. q. 

a q. 

i 31.50 

a. 35 00 

n. 44,40 1 

31 41 

3986 


Rapeseed cake (Warsaw) 

. . 17.75 ! 

a. q. 

n.q. 

1 25.28 

a. 22.50 

1 

*n. 32.50 

2191 

29.B5 

• (i) Dozen. — (2) 1,1 ve wcfgtt, — (3) Prices for unit per quintal. — (4) 

Hectolitre. — ( 5 ) Early variety. — 

■ ( 6 ) 100 

eggs. — 

(7) Dead weight. — (8) Box of 1440 eggs. 
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Average 


Agricultural 


Groups CoirMRiLS PKoi^nrTS IX \^II VII I IV-VI MI-IX VIMX ; year 

1931 1931 1931 , 1931 ' 1930 I 1929 , 1930-31 rg 




Sweden (Prices in Swedush 

crowns 

per quintal) 




A I 

\^’heat 

15 0.5 

20.25 

-0 25 

20 22 

1657 

1!) 26 

j 10 Si) 

18.31 


R^e ... 

14:5 

17.25 

27.25 

17 22 

15 51 

16 97 

i 16 29 

14 02 


Barley ... 

11 bi 

11 73 

13 50 

13 Ob 

12 22 

15 77 

12 25 

13 40 


Oats . ... 

0 05 

J1 i2 

11 50 

1218 

9.31 , 

13 07 

! 10 18 

10 S8 

A n 

Beef [Goteborg) O) 

43 

4b 

4 b 

47 

57 

59 

1 52 

5b 


Pork (Goteborg) (i; 

. 55 

,> > 

51 

53 

64 

11.5 

' 65 

106 


Butter iMalmo) . 

102 

100 

178 

1S4 

233 

2^6 

210 

262 


Eggs (StockhoLm) .... 

100 

eO 

7b 

71 

159 , 

134 

144 

151 

B I 

Superphosphate, 20 % • • 

n '7 07 

n 7 07 

n. 7 07 1 

7 78 

7.80 

7.90 

7.46 

7 65 


Potash salts, 20 % ... 

Chilisaltpeter . . 

. . ' 7 b5 

7 65 

7 85 1 

' 7 95 

8.10 i 

8.40 

7 92 

8 25 


. 1 19.04 

10 04 

19 04 

, 19 04 

19.04 

19 95 

IS 59 

19 3b 


Calaum cyanamide , 

; 18.10 

18 10 

IS 10 

' IS 10 

18.10 

18.90 

IS 10 

18 40 

B n 

Maize . Ea Plata . 

... . ' 725 

7 50 

6 02 

8 86 

12.42 

17.66 

! 10 07 

14 73 


Wheat bran ... 

. . .1 6 31 

. 6 55 

6 59 

! 10.30 

9.20 ! 

12.91 ! 

1 0 55 

11 12 


Groundnut cake 

! 12.44 

' 12 01 

12 77 

13.41 

14.11 

21 00 ! 

! 13 52 

16.42 


' Cottonseed cake . 

n. 11,23 

11 12 00 

u 12 17 

, 12 59 

13 74 

16.78 

1 12 60 ' 

10.96 


' Soya meal . . . 

I 12.b0 

10 30 

10.43 ' 

14.13 

14,48 

19 87 

' 14 08 

1737 


C2ECH(iSLOVAKiA (Pnces in Czech, crowns per quintal). 


A I 


A It 


B I 


B II 


Wheat 

. i 130 

150 

100 

‘ 357 

161 

17b 

149 

172 

Rye . . . . . . 

. . 346 

. 141 

150 

) 343 

93 

149 

1 JOS 

121 

Barley . 

' 120 

‘ 142 

142 

148 

124 

351 

! 134 

138 

Oats ... 

117 

144 

159 

351 

107 

143 

13^ 

117 

Edible potatoes 

27 

44 

112 

, 44 

62 

64 

12 


Hops 

. 565 

420 

565 

642 

1,287 

|1 546 

' 934 

1,496 

Butter ... ... ... 

2,.i00 

2,250 

2,300 

2,217 

2,217 

'2,16- 

2.17U 

2,150 

Fresh eggs (a) 

S76 

792 

7M2 

632 

924 

1,12.5 

1,067 

E125 

Beef ?3) 

. 950 

950 

950 

1 925 

, 942 

1,225 

1 961 

1.15b 

\eal (3) . . . 

850 

775 

875 

1 921 

967 

1,242 

9S1 

1,219 

Pork {i) . . . ... 

900 

1 050 

875 

* boS 

11,200 

1,533 

, 1,014 

1,445 

Basic slag, 15 % 



SO 07 1 

1 3i 05 

40.87 

41 25 

1 39 21 

40 93 

Superphosphate, 16 to iS % . 



51 85 ' 

1 51.85 

j 54 97 

60.S5 : 

! 52 84 

58.37 

Kainite, 14 % 


1 

23.90 ! 

, 23.:o 

' 22 22 

23 5S 

23 10 

23 62 

Chile salpeter 



170 50 , 

: 169.80 

163.83 

167 83 ' 

Ibo 16 

169.40 

Sulphate of ammonia, 20 . 



■ 140.00 

! 140.00 

143 00 

149 3.3 

139 65 

149 04 

Maize , . , ‘ 

. . CO* 


71 

1 73 

100 

148 ' 

' SO 

120 

tVheat bran (Prague). , . 

. . . 75 

' 77 

i 7 

89 

76 

104 1 

1 79 

66 

Rje bran (Prague). . 

! TO 

i 78 

: SI 

90 

68 

^ 304 

1 75 

S3 

Crushed soya (Prague) 

116 

110 

, 118 

128 

1 142 

: 384 

133 

364 

Rapeseed cake (Prague) 

.... 107 

' 98 

101 

101 

! 114 

; 168 

1 OT i 

147 

Einseed cake (Prague) , . 

.... 126 

; 127 

129 

i 133 

1 149 

1 201 

137 

182 

Groundnut cake (Pm^e) 

.... 123 

123 

124 

1 323 

; 145 

, 107 

' 125 

3 74 


(i) Ivive weight. — {2} 1440 eggs. — [3! Dead weight 
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THE PRICES OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS 
DURING THE THIRD QUARTER OF 1931 

In the following pages the index-numbers of prices of agricultural products and 
other price indices of interest to the farmer are given as published m the different countries 
The indices collected together have been obtained according to different methods and 
criteria in the various countries A detailed account of the items included in 
each series and the S3"stem of construction of the index-numbers may be found in the 
volume published especially for this purpose b}- the Institute, entitled « Index-numbers 
of prices of agricultural products and other price indices of interest to the farmer » 
We refer the reader to this volume for an exact interpretation of the significance of 
the different series of data 

Owing to the substantial divergence which often exists in the value and signif- 
icance of the indices available, much care is advisable in their utilization from an inter- 
national pomt of ’sdew For this reason it has been considered opportune to reproduce 
all the data in their original form only, without attemptmg to formally unite them. 
The latter process, by a comparison of often heterogeneous data, might easily lead to 
the drawing of erroneous relations and conclusions 

In an}" cav«e, now that most of the index-numbers for June are available, a table 
IS given below', correspouding to those published at the ends of the preceding quarters 
and containmg the quarterly indices 

Geneial index-nimihevs of prices of agriculhival products 
(Base: the first quarter of 1929 = 100). 


1929 1930 1931 


Countries 

3 rd 

Quarter 

4 th 

Quarter 

ISt 

Quarter 

snd 

Quarter 

1 3 rd 

Quarter 

4 tli 

Quarter 

1 st 

Quarter 

sad 

Quarter 

3 rd 

Quarter 

Gtirmauv 

^9 5 

968 

S7.1 

83.2 

1 86 4 

83.1 

79.9 

81.4 

77 5 

England and 
Wales . . . 

102.8 

99.3 

1000 

93.1 

' 95.1 

SS.9 

87.5 

85.4 

83.8 

Estonia . . 

93.3 

89.4 

80.0 

71.1 

69.3 

64.9 

64.0 

64.0 


Finland . . 

90.7 

87.9 

82 2 

77.6 

76.6 

69.2 

69.2 

667 

645 

Hungary .... 

79.9 

73.9 

68.7 

61.9 

61.9 

59.7 

60.4 

62.4 

64 2 

Italy . . 

90.2 

88.2 

82.3 

77 3 

75.4 

69 5 

* 63.7 

65.1 ! 

61.4 

Netherlands . . 

101.4 

97.1 

89.3 

84.6 

864 

7a9 

1 77.1 

78.2 ; 

70.7 

Poland . . 

92 0 

89.8 

78.4 

76.3 

75.0 

70.9 

€4.0 

71.4 I 

634 

Argentina 

101.9 

98 2 

89 5 

88 2 

' 831 

66 4 

60,1 

69.6 1 

59 3 

Canada . . . 

100.1 

106.1 

1 99.7 

92.6 

1 78.3 

686 

61.9 j 

eo.2 { 

55.6 

Unit. Stat.* Bu- 
reau of Agric, 
Economics 

103.7 

, 100.7 

95 6 

91.9 

I 

1 

1 80.9 

j 75 0 

1 67.6 

: 1 

63,7 

55.4 

Unit Stat • Bu- 
reau of Eabor 

100.9 

964 

92.3 

87.3 

795 

74.5 

: 67.3 j 

63.7 

59.3 

New Zealand . 

95 4 

87.1 

80.5 

77 4 

75.3 

64.1 

57.4 . 

66.7 1 

69.6 



INDEX-NUMBERS OF PRICES OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS 
AND OF COMMODITIES BOUGHT BY THE FARMER * 


COUNTRIES 

Sept. 

Aug-ist 

July 

June 

May 

, April 

Sept. 

Sept. I 

•IND 

Classification 


1931 

1931 

1931 

1931 

1931 , 

1930 

I 

1029 , , 

jiQsoc:, 1929 


Germany 


^ SPitistisches Reichsamt) 

1913 = roo. 



' 



j 





Foodstuds of vegetable origin 

111 7 

114 6 ■ 

126.1 

1298 

131.8 

129.7 

116,7 

124.8 

115.0 

126.8 

Livestock 

S4 7 

S90 1 

81.7 

815 

839 

83.3 [ 

108.2 

133.6 

112.4 

126.6 

Livestock products 

1US4 

107.9 

105.6 

103 3 

102.5 

105.7 1 

124 6 

149 0 

121.7 

142.1 

Feeding stuffs . 

bds 

98 3 ! 

104 7 

114 5 

120 0 

113.9 ! 

96 8 

1201 

93 2 

125 9 

To!al agricultural products 

lull 

103.4 , 

105.4 

107.3 

109 2 

108.3 , 

113.5 

132.6 

113.1 

130 2 

Fertilizers ... 

73 a 

72 8 ' 

71.3 

77.9 

77.2 

80.1 

800 

81.9 

82 4 

84.5 

Agricultural dead stock . • . 

129 7 

129 ^ ; 

129.9 

130.0 

130 6 

131.2 1 

1391 

141.3 

139,4 

141.3 

General %ndex'nuvwef . . ... 

Rngeand and Wales 

10S.6 

110 . 2 ; 

111.7 ! 

1 

1123 

IIS.S 

113.7 i 

! 

122.8 

188.1 

124 G 

137.2 

(Ministry of Agriculture) 

Average 0 ! corresponding mouths 
1911-13 = 100 . 











AgricuHufal products . ... 

120 

121 

121 1 

123 

122 

123 

142 

152 

134 

144 

Feeding studs 

70 

77 

81 i 

82 

87 

1 

88 

90 

133 

96 

130 

FerUiizers . . ... 

ss 

95 

100 1 

100 

100 

100 

99 

98 

101 

100 

General indeX’mmher { 2 ). ... 


93.1 

94.4 

97.2 

98.7 

99.3 

106.S 

132.5 

1141 

135 3 

Argentina 

;BancQ de la Macidu argentma) 

1926 =- roo. 











Cereals and bnseed ... 

^2.7 

53.7 

55.1 

54 5 

54 3 

51.2 ' 

i 77 9 

109.0 

' 82,3 

100.4 

Meat . 

97.1 

' 964 

92 5 I 

93 8 

898 

1 93.7 ' 

114 8 

114.5 

i 110 9 

1 113.6 

Hides and skins . . . . . . . ‘ 

5> 4 

; 59 . 3 , 

63.1 , 

641 

68,1 

1 70.5 1 

70.6 , 

91,2 

! 716 

1 95.0 

Wool 

54,3 

55 8 , 

52 4 1 

54.8 

, 57.6 

57.7 ,1 

64 9 1 

96.3 

; 67.4 

: 103.5 

Dairy products 

75 S 

84.8 , 

84.0 1 

74 6 

73 4 

73.6 1 

80.3 

109.3 

: S2.4 

1 106.9 

Forest products 

59 5 

91.6 , 

107.1 

108.7 

108.7 

103.7 1 ! 

107.7 i 

ins 

! 107.9 

; 111,5 

Total agricultural products 

00 9 

62 2 , 

62.9 ■ 

628 

62.6 

61.4 

82.8 

107.6 

1 855 

102.6 

Canada 

(Internal Trade Branch 






j' 

i 





of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics] 
1926 = 100 . 





1 


1 

1 




Field products (grain, etc.) 

411 

1 

1 430 

44,8 ; 

47.3 

482 

i 

1 47.3 ‘ 

58 2 

' 104 7 

70 0 

1 93.8 

Animals and atuWl products ...... 

72.5 

, 74.3 1 

73.2 , 

73.1 

769 

i 818 , 

929 

i 112.7 

102 9 

1125 

Total Camdian farm products 

52.S 

i 54,7 1 

55.4 i 

56.9 

58.9 

, 60.2 

71.2 

! 107.7 

82.3 

: 100.8 

Fertilizers 

74 S 

1 868 ! 

1 1 

86.9 

86.9 

88.9 

86.5 

91.5 

817 

88,2 

92.6 

General index-number . 

700 

70 9 1 

71.7 

72 2 

' 730 

74.4 

821 

97.8 

86.6 

95.6 

Estonia 

(Central Burean of Statistics) 

1922 = 100 . 



1 








Commodities imported 

87 

t 

92 

93 

i 91 

90 

74 

91 

79 

95 

Commodities exported ......... 

60 ! 

1 

62 . 

64 

1 62 

63 

: 85 1 

118 

! 83 

113 

Agncttliural products mported and exported 

69 ; 

1 

-- 1 

71 

73 

71 ' 

72 

78 ■ 

108 

i 79 

1 

1 106 


• For an expIaoatiQn of tile method of calcnJation of the index -numbers, reference should be made to the Institute’s publication 
ladcx-ntuiibcrs of Prices of Agncuitural Products and othm' Pnoe-indices of interffit to the Farmer” (Rome, I930», 

(i) some data are provisional — (2) CalcoJated by the « Statist”, xednced to base-year 1913 = 100. 
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COUIsTKIES 

Sept. 

August , 

July 

June ; 

3Iay 

April 

Sept, 

Sept. 

Yea 


Classification 

1931 

1931 ' 

1931 

1931 

1931 

1931 

1930 

1929 

1930 

1920 

United States 

(Bureau of Agricultural Economics) 











Average iQcg-io to 1913-14 = 100 . 

Cereals .... . , 

50 

54 

57 

67 

74 

74 

ICO 

131 

100 

1£1 

Frmts and vegetables 

83 

97 

110 

114 

119 

120 

14S 

leo 

158 : 

13G 

Meat animals .... 

66 

G 2 

92 ■ 

91 

99 

106 

128 

* 156 

134 

15G 

Dairy products .... 

92 

87 

85 

S 6 

91 

99 

123 

139 

123 

140 

Poultry and poultry’ products . . . 

99 

93 

S3 ' 

81 ' 

77 

90 

125 

165 

126 

159 

Cotton and cottonseed 

47 

53 

71 

65 ' 

74 

78 

83 

146 

102 

145 

Total a:t^icuilural products. . . 

72 

75 

79 

80 

86 

91 

111 

141 

117 

138 

Cov’ir-aiites purchased by farmers (i) . 

127 

127 

129 

130 

131 

134 

149 

155 

146 

155 

AgriiAu ) 2 i wages (i) . . . 

- 

- 

- 

123 

- 

-- 

150 

(2)174 

152 

170 

United St.vtes 

(Bureau of Uabor) i , ' 

1926 = 100 . I ‘ ' 

Grains . . ... 

44 2 

44 S 

49 0 , 

36 0 

59.6 

59.5 

77 0 

1016 

58.3 

97.4 

Eivestocb and poultrv 

610 

' 67 0 

63.0 

61.9 

C4.1 

70.3 

88 0 

1 C 6.6 

89.2 

106.1 

Other farm products . 

65.4 

, 67 3 

71.3 

70.8 

71.5 

73.4 

86 4 

108 3 

91.1 

106.6 

Total farm products 

605 

; 63.5 

64.9 

65 4 

67.1 

70.1^ 

S5.3 

106.6 

83.3 

104.9 

Agnculti.ral implements . . . 

94 5 

; 94 5 

94 5 

94 6 

94.7 

94.7 

94 9 

98 2 

95.1 

979 

Fertili7er matenals 

74 2 

74.4 

78 7 

79 S 

80.5 

80.6 

831 

89.9 

856 

92.1 

Mixed fertilizers . . . 

77 6 

78 7 

80d2 

82.4 1 

82 8 

83.5 I 

92 5 

97.8 

93.6 

97.2 

Cattle Kcd . . . 

44.4 

50.8 

55 8 ' 

61.1 

67.9 

81.2 

93 6 

132 5 

997 

121.6 

Non-agncMiural commodities, . . . 

71.7 

721 

71 5 

71.4 

72 6 

74.3 , 

840 

95.1 

859 

94 4 

General index-number 

091 

; 70.2 

70.0 

70 0 

71.3 

73.3 ' 

84 2 

97 5 

86 3 i 

96,5 

Feniand 

Central Bureau of Statistics) 

1926 = 100 . 






i 





Cereala 

70 

j 76 

79 ' 

78 ' 

79 

76 

69 

92 

76 i 

98 

Potatoes .... 

50 

84 

101 

73 , 

08 

69 

54 

84 

76 j 

US 

Fodder ...... 

52 

1 60 

65 ' 

65 ' 

67 

71 

60 

69 

62 ' 

09 

Meat ... 

59 

! 64 

65 1 

66 

67 

66 i 

55 

98 

83 1 

1(13 

Dairy products .... 

72 

72 

70 

70 

71 

73 

88 

107 

84 

103 

Total agnculiural products 

66 

1 70 

71 

70 ‘ 

71 

73 ; 

71 

95 

82 

lOQ 

General index-number 

79 

' 81 

82 : 

S3 

84 , 

85 i 

88 

96 

90 

98 

Hdngasy 

(Central Bureau of Statistics) 

1913 too. 











Agricultural and livestock products . . . 

' 88 

i 83 

87 

82 

So 

84 

80 

100 

- 

- 

General index-number 

96 

92 ; 

95 

91 > 

93 

93 

92 

109 


- 


Italy 

<Coiis3glio ProvJuaale dell’Economia 
Corporativa di Milano) 

1913 = 100. 


National agriculiural products j 

334.23 

330.21 

337.05 

348.32 

357J20 

356.30 

409.93 

479.72 , 

413.39 

608.70 

General index-number 1 

i 330 33 1 

#31.42 

33743 1 

339.33 

347.16 

353JL0 

398.30 

472.31 1 

! 

411.04 

480.69 

New Zealand i 











(Census and Statistics Office) 











Average 1909-13 = 100 . 
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Ij 





Dairy produce. ... . . i 

102.9 

103.7 

1 96.7 

888 : 

93.6 

89.4 'll 

113.7 

138.6 ' 

120.7 ^ 

345.7 

Meat ! 

1 120.7 

127.9 

; 126.0 ' 

126,7 

126.5 

128,1 , 

163.3 

168.1 

164.7 

178,9 

Wool 

63.0 

68.9 1 

73.2 

74.2 

76.7 

76.6 

95.5 

146.7 

100.7 

170.9 

Hides, skins, and tallow 

798 

82.1 1 

1 83.4 i 

83.2 

95.1 

84.0 i 

104.2 

178.4 

145.4 

188.9 

Miscellaneous 

109.8 1 

98.9 

122.1 1 

129.2 

130.7 

134.1 ' 

130.9 

138.6 1 

1340 

146.7 

T oial agricultural products . 

99.7 1 

100.6 

100.1 i 

99.3 

96.2 ^ 

90.0 I 

1 U7.S ! 

151.4 1 

126.7 

161 3 


(i) 1910-14 — 100. — (2) October. 
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COUNTRlEfi 

Classification 

Scot 

ID31 

August 

1931 

Jiiiy 

1931 

June 

1931 

May 

1931 

April 

1 ^^ 3 ^ 1 

vSept 

193a 

Sept 

1929 

I 

1930 '2 

Year 

:i‘ 1929 

Nokway 

(Kgl Selsbap for Xorges Vel) 
Average 1909-14 == 100 

Cereals . ..... 

111 

112 

111 

1 

lOS 

107 

105 

’ ns 

162 

(2) 114 

(2) 155 

Potatoes . . . - 

' yT 

170 

257 

1G5 

157 

107 

! dOU 

0(1 

(2) 112 

(2) 120 

Pork . 

. ^b 

91 

83 

76 

73 

74 1 

‘ ' b 

140 

(2) 08 

(2) 141 

Other meat 

137 

158 

160 

153 

166 

162 

203 

lou 

(2) lOS 

(2) 199 

Eggs .... . . 

117 

87 

81 

77 

83 

85 

124 

154 

(2) 121 

(2) 135 

Dairy product' . 

. . 127 

126 

125 

126 

124 

' 113 

17)7 

172 

(2) no 

(2) 161 

Concentrated feeding stu?a> . . . 

U7 

102 

103 

105 

10$ 

111 

122 

15C 

(2) 117 

(2) 148 

Maize ... 

71 

79 

81 

87 

85 

60 

lU , 

160 

(21 10 1 

(2) 148 

Fertilizers . . . 

M 

85 

96 

96 

96 

y6 

00 

JOO 

(2) lUl 

(2) 108 

Netherlands 




i 

j 








^Directie van den I^dbouw) 
Average 1924-25 to 192S-29 = 100. 


Products of the soil 

1 -^7 

61 

67 

71 

83 

i 

71 

78 

( 3 ) 

07 

( 3 ) 08 

Ammal products . 

04 

6S 

70 

71 

72 

74 [ 


100 

(3) 

77 

(3) 95 

Total agricultural proiucif. 

02 

67 

69 

71 

74 

1 7.5 

M 

05 

(3) 

75 

(3) 88 

Agricultural wages . . 

05 

95 

95 

95 

95 

i 

1 95 

10(1 

lOU 

(3) 

90 

( 3 ) 100 

General Midex'nHmber ( 4 ) 

01 u 

63.7 

65.6 

67.7 

69.0 

69.0 

75 S 

05.4 


7y*2 

96.1 

Poland I 

(Central Bureau of Statistics) 

1927 = 100. 1 

Products of the soil . , . . . 

46 6 

47.7 

48 2 

62 S 

6S 3 

64 7 ! 

49 0 

03 5 


52.1 

73.1 

Products of agricultural industry . 

06 1 

621 

61 1 

72.9 

77.2 

75.4 

64 0 

75 8 


60 0 

80.9 

Total products of plaut origin 

53 3 

54 8 

56 0 

65 1 

731 

70.3 

57 1 1 

b0 4 


60 5 

769 

Animals 

59,3 

66.2 

67.0 

005 

56 2 

55.9 ^ 

70 0 

103 5 


82 4 

98.4 

Dairy prcsducts 

63.3 

61,2 

59.2 ' 

57 5 

65.1 

616 1 

70 0 

J032 


81 5 

102 9 

Total products of animal ongin 

61 3 

642 

63.6 1 

59.3 

601 

58.5 1 

79 0 

103 4 


SI. 9 

100,2 

Total agricultural products. . ... 

562 

53.3 1 

58.8 ! 

63.8 

66.S 

64.5 

65 5 

$2.0 


68.5 

85.7 

Fertilizers . . . . 

118 5 

118.5 ; 

118 5 

118 5 

124.7 

124.7 , 

126 2 

130 6 

127.S 

126 5 

Itidusinal products 

77.1 

78.U ' 

80.2 

S0.8 

81.3 

82.1 

91.8 ‘ 

102 9 


940 

103 3 

General index-number 

Yugoslavia 
(National Bank 

of the Kingdom of Yugoslavia) 

g:.4 

69.1 

! 

1 

j 

70.4 

I 

1 

73.2 

74.8 

741 

[ 

79 6 

93.9 


82.3 

95 7 

1926 = 100. 



j 









Products of the soil . 

' 70.4 

75.7 1 

78.9 , 

77.8 

80.5 

77.6 . 

78 0 ! 

102 9 


89 3 

118 6 

Anhnai products 

‘ 70.6 

75.6 1 

74.7 ; 

71.7 

73.2 

1 75.4 1 

! 1 

95 6 > 

107 2 

1 

96 3 

I 107.2 

Industrial products 

72 2 

70.8 1 

71.3 

71.7 

73.0 

73.9 ' 

78.2 j 

90.2 


818 

j 92.6 

General iH'Iex-number . . , , 

716 

73.6 1 

1 

74.4 

73.8 

75.4 

75.5 ; 

82 8 

96.2 

j 

86.6 

1 100.6 


(i) Some data are pro\ii,ioual. — (2) Agricultural year April i-March 31 — (3) Agncnltural year i-July June 30. — (4) Cal- 
culated t)y the Central Statistical Burcviu of the Netherlands, reduced to the base 1925-1929 = 100, 
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RATES OF FREIGHT 


(Rates for full cargoes). 


A% erage 




Oct 

Oct 

Oct 

Sept. 






VOYAGRS 


16 , 

9, 



Sept. 

Oct 

Oct ! 

Commercial 



2931 

1931 

1932 

1931 , 

1931 

1930 

1939 

Season 





1 

[ 




1930-31 

1929-30 

SHiPaiENTS OF Wheat and Maize. 










Danube to Antwerp/Hamburg 

/ (shiil er 

U'b 

n 14(1 

a 14 6 

14 '(1 

14'll 

14 3 

IS I 

13;11 

15/8 

Black Sea to Antwerp/Hamburg 

1 2240 Ibs.^ 

alio 

11 h 

n 11,3 

11,6 

11 I 

1! 4 

n, q. 

10,10 

n. q 

St. John to Liverpool (i) . 

1 

« q 

u.q 

n q 

n q 

n q 

n q 

n q 1 

1/6 

1/5 

Montreal to XJmted Kingdom .... 

1 (shill per 

1 480 ibs ) 

2 r , 

2 3 

] 'lyij 

1 9 ' 

1 S 

1 ’0 

1'10 

1/10 

1 /ia 

Gulf to Umted Kingdom 

2 9 

2 9 1 

n -2 4 ‘ . 

a 2'S 

1 

(I) 27 

2 'S I 

2.3 

2/6 

New York to Liverpool (i) 

1/6 

1 /b ' 

1/6 

1/tj ' 

1/6 

1/6 

1/6 ! 

1,6 

1/6 

Northern Range to U K and Continent 

1 

0 . 

2 - 1 

n 1 9 

n 1/7 1 /^ ' 

1/7^2 

n q 

n q. 1 

1/9 

1/9 

North Pacific to United Kingdom (shill per 2240 lbs). 

23 - 

02 

n q. 

n.q. ij 

n.q 

n.23'j 

n 24 7 

22/3 

22/7 

Vancouver to Yokohama (i) fs canad 
La Plata Down River ( 2 ) to U. K /Con- 

p. sh. ton) . 

n 2.3.5 

n. ‘2 35 

a. 2 35 

2251 

i:rl| 

2 51 

3 10 

3 10 

2 72_ 

27s 

tinent 

1 

17- 

17 3 

17 3 

16‘4n 

13; 2 

12 4 

16/4 

12/8 

La Plata Up River ( 3 ) to U K /Cont 

' (shiU per 








tinent . . .... 

1 2240 lbs) 

in_ 

W - 

(O'- , 

19 ;- ii 

18;1 

15 2 

14 - 

IS/- 

14/4 
n 15/4 

Karachi to U. K/ Continent [ 4 ). 

1 

( 5)22 6 

5)22 V> 

n. q. 

n. q. . 

n. q. 

IS (! 

n. q. 

19/3 ' 

Western Australia toU K. /Continent . 


2 u _ 

27 b 

n. 24 6 

n.‘24'- m.23 On V. - 

n 80/- j: 

! 29-8 

25/7 

SHmiENTS OF Rice. 





! 




1 1930 

1929 

Saigon to Europe 

1 (shill per 

b, 2 n - 

ii)n 20 '- 

n. q 

1 

n. q. {: 

n. q. 

iln 20 5 

n, q 

n 18/n n, 26/1 

Burma to U.K / Contment . ... 

\ 2240 lbs.) 

n.q 

n q , 

u 20 ,- 

n 20 - : 

n. q 

n. q. 

n.q 

n. 17/8 , 

n q. 




(i) Rates for parcels by liners. — (2} “Down River”, includes the ports Buenos Aires and Da Plata. - (3) “ Up River”, include 
the ports on the Parand River as far as San Iprenzo. Cargoes from ports beyond San Dorenao (Colastme, Santa-Fe and Paraad) are 
sabject to an extra rate of freight. — (4} The ongmal data being quoted in “scale terms ”, 10 % is added to amve at freights per 
2,340 lbs. — (^) Rates on the buMS uf ‘ dead ucight”. 


EXCHANGE RATES 

Percentage of premium (-j-) or of loss (—) of different cuRRSxaES in respect of their parity 

WITH THE DOLL-AR. (i). 


Fv'hanoe October i6, October 9, ' October 2, September 25, 

‘ = 193^ I I93t ' ^931 


Germany 

1 

Berlin 


0.4 


04 


04 


0.4 

Argentma 


Buenos Aires 

— 

48 7 

— 

48 7 

— 

49 5 

— 

46.7 

Belgium 


Brussels 

— 

J 8 

T 

3 . -2 


00 

-f 

0.0 

Canada 

. 

3Ioutreal 

— 

10 9 

— 

8 8 

— 

120 

— 

11.9 

Denmark 


1 Copenhagen 

— 

18 4 

— 

18 4 

— 

378 

1 — 

20 0 

Eg\ pt 


London 

— 

20 7 

— 

■20 5 

— 

18.5 

— 

26,6 

France 


P.ins 

—■ 

05 

+ 

0 5 

-h 

tl 5 


0,5 

Great Bnt^iu 


London 

— 

20 7 

— 

20 5 

— 

18 5 

— 

266 

Hungary" 


BudajX'st ^ 


UO 

+ 

0.6 

— 

0 6 

+ 

06 

India 


Loudon 

— . 

21.6 


22 ‘2 

— 

20.0 

— 

21.1 

Indo-China 


Pans 

~r 

0 5 

■f 

05 

-r 

0.5 

-r 

0.5 

Italy . , 


Milan 

— 

1 0 

1 

3.1 

— 

1.6 

1 — 

2.6 

Jap.|n 


New York 

— 

3,1 

— 

0 0 

— 

10 

— 

1 2 

Netherlands . , 


j Amsterdam 

' t 

0.9 

i + 

0 4 


0.0 

— 

01 

Rumania . 


London 

T 

09 

! + 

1 9 

+ 

08 




{i) The percentage represents the preaiiutu or the loss ati far as possible on the national exchange On page 65S of this 
Bulletin may be found the table of reciprocal pars of the currenacs considered ; b> the aid of this table and the percentages in- 
dicated above, it is possible to obtain the reciprocal prices of the different currencies at the rates to ithich the quotations of the Monthly 
Review refer. 


REGIPROCAI^ PARITIES OS' THE VARlODS GURRENCIES IN WHICH ARE QUOTEO I'HE PHKJES IN 
THE MONTHLY AND THE OUAHTERLY PUU'.E REVIEWS (i). 
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Prof, AW^SSanbro Bsizi, Ssgreianft Generale dclVIslitutQ^ Dtreiiore responsabtle. 



MONTHLY CROP REPORT 
AND AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS 


rhe following 7Wtes refer to crop conditions quoted in ike crop rsf^oris ii.id in the tables — Crop 
condition accordmg to the system or the country: Cermany, Aifstriu, Hungary, Luxemburg and Czecho- 
slovakia : i = excellent, 2 = good, 3 = aterage, 4 = bad, 5 = zery bud , France : 100 = excellent, 70 = 
good, DO = fatyiy good, 50 = average, 30 = had ; Lithuania, Poland, Sweeten and Switzerland .* 5 = excellent, 
4 = good, 3 = average, 2 = bad, 1 = veiy bad ; Xciherlands : 90 == excellent, 70 = good, 60 = fairly 
good, 50 = beloit' aveiage ; U. S. S. P. : 5 = good, 4 = above the average, 3 = average, 2 = below average, 
I = bad ; United States : 100 = crop condition which promises a normal v'eld. — For other countries the 
s\sfem of the Institute is employed: 100 = crop condition which promises a 'yield equal to the average of 
the last ten years. 


WORLD PRODUCTION OF CEREALS 

The estimates received in November, which complete and revise those possessed 
last month, permit a more exact calculation of this year's cereal crop results. 

Wheat. — As regards wdieat, the total European crop, on the basis of the preiimmar\’ 
estimates of France, Greece and Portugal, of the small increase made for Hungar}- and 
Estonia and of the slight decrease for German^", does not diftcr greatly from the fi^gure 
estimated last month, reaching 842 million centals {1,405 million bushels) against 
S40 (1,400) calculated approximately in October. 

Owing to the veiy^ small difference betweai these estimates it does not apj^ear 
to be necessary to modify the forecast of the quantity required to cover European 
requirements, which was estimated at 390 million centals (640 million bushels). Other 
factors also lead to this conclusion. In the first place, no modification has taken 
place in the factors on which the estimate was based, such as the good price of wdieat 
compared with last year and information on the greatly reduced volume of invisible 
stocks in Europe at the beginning of the season. 

Moreover, it has been confirmed that the European rye ciop is really very small, 
showing a decrease of over 90 million centals (160 million bushels) compared with, last 
year and nearly 65 million centals (120 million bushels) cempared with the average of 
1925-1929. The scarcity of this cereal, which is used predominantly for bread making 
in vast regions of Europe, caimot fail to bring about a larger consumption of wheat, 
of which large supplies are available at low prices, especially as, owing to the very poor 
North American crops, there is no other source of supply of rye in the world apart from 
the U, S S. R. and this country not only does not possess sufficient supplies to cover 
the whole of European lye requirements but also finds it more convenient to export 
wheat, which obtains better pi ices on the market than rye. Lastly there are now 
available the statistics of wheat shipments destined for Europe during the first quar- 
ter of the season, which form a further basis for the calculation of probable total im- 
ports during the sea'^on. It is found that during the period August i -October 31, 1931 
there was shipped to Europe about 100 million centals (165 million bushels), which would 
give for the whole year, on the hypothesis that such shipments are continued' at an equal 
rate, a total of 400 million centals (660 million bushels), a figure which corresponds 
approximately to our forecasts. It remains to be seen, however, w’hetlier the ship- 


Ingl. IX St. 
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Production of Wheat. 



(Million centals* 


Europe S42 621 S71 S47 765 732 842 

Xortli America . 719 763 675 S95 S22 746 ’ 048 

Asia 245 273 ' 220 205 236 225> ; 231 

Africa ' 77 72 82 ' 71 71 64 I 71 

South America . . . ' 165 165 132 243 203 163 143 

Australasia 100 132 82 101 77 : 10 i 71 

Totals . . . 2,154 2,226 2,071 ' 2,362 2,174 2,039 2,006 


(Million bushels;. 


Europe ... 


1.405 

1,368 

1,463 

1,431 

1,275 

3,216 

1,403 

Korth America . . 


E200 

1 27'^ 

1,124 

1,402 

1,371 

1,249 

1,080 

Asia 


410 

45S 

382 

342 

393 

382 

386 

Africa . , . * . . 


13U 


135 

na 

IIS 

107 

318 

South America . . 



276 , 

220 

404 

33S 

272 

239 

Australasia ... 


175 

220 , 

136 

369 ' 

328 

169 

118 


Totals . . 

3,590 

3,712 

3.450 

3,936 ' 

3,623 

3,995 

3,344 


meats to Europe will be maintained at as high a level during the following quarters 
as in the first. In the last two seasons, shipments in the first quarter destined to 
Europe were also ver3' large but dropped in tlie following months to give a total for the 
whole season somewhat smaller than that calculated on the basis of the first quarter. 
It should not, however, be forgotten that particularly in the last two seasons, despite 
the action of the Canadian Pool and the subsequent operations of the Federal Farm 
Board, wheat prices have shown a tendency to fall, inducing European importers to 
regulate their purchases day by day to the indispensable minimum. In years of normal 
development of grain traffic, on the contrary, exports to Europe in the first quarter of 
the season were generally lower than in the following quarters as the bulk of withdraw- 
als for consumption were taken from the home supplies. This ' year, due to the fall 
in the price of wheat to a very low level, the grain traffic should be influenced by factors 
different from those of the last two seasons and the volume of exports in the first quar- 
ter may be considered to be representative, pro rata, of the total for the season. It 
is, however, observed that part of the shipments in the first quarter of the current sea- 
son cannot be considered as having been consumed because there has taken place an 
increase in stocks lying at English ports, which on November i 1931 amounted to 16 
million centals (28 million bu^els) whereas at the corresponding period of last year 
they amounted to only 5 million centals (9 million bushels). WMle admitting this 
accumulation of stocks it must not be overlooked that the demands of some large Euro- 
pean consumers have until now been greatly reduced by regulations providing for the 
compulsory use of home grain in fikmr milling, and that these demands should recover 
in subsequent months whm the restrictions have been reduced or abolished. Neither 


must tlie fact be neglected that at the present level of prices some importing countries 
bo induced to replenish to 3 normal level their carry-over stocks at the end of the 
seasb 4 had been ultimately reduced to the indispensable minimum. In con- 

clusion, owing to the confirmatioa of the estimate of European wheat production, to 
the poor rye crop, and the volume of shipments in the quarter AngUst-October, the 


he hdd that the forecast of European requirements should not at present 
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til North America, Canada last November modified the estimate of production on 
the basis of the rcvsults of the agricultural census. This modification brings an increase 
of 15 million centals (26 million bushels) on the October estimate. It cannot be 
asserted that the increase calculated for production necessarily involves a corresponding 
increase in the quantities exportable from Canada, on the contrary it is not improbable 
that it serves onl^" to correct the underestimation of home consumption, due in its 
turn to the underestimation of production in 1930 (i). For this reason the estimate 
of quantities exportable from North America has not been changed. 

With respect to the U. S. S. R.; there is at present no estimate available of produc- 
tion during the season ; wheat shipments, which assumed large proportions during last 
August and September, later slackened, drojoping in the last few weeks to quantities 
much below those of last year. At the middle of November there were shipped abroad 
about 34 million centals (57 million bushels) of Russian grain. Owing to this trend 
of exportv=, we do not consider it opportune at present to make anj-' change in the 
estimate of supplies exportable from the IT. S. S. R 

As regards Asia the crop estimate remains practically unchanged, while that of 
Africa has undergone a slight increase owing to the better crops in Fgypt and 
Algeria. 

In the southern hemisphere the crops are fairly good both in xArgentina and Australia. 
In the former countr}’ there have been losses of a local character through bad weather ; for 
the most part, ho^vever, these have occured in regions such as the Pampa that have small 
importance in wheat growling On the other hand in the greater part of the wheat zone 
the more serious danger of spring drought, to which are due the major fluctuations of Ar- 
gentine production, seems to have been avoided. On the basis of this general information 
the harvest should not be greatly divergent from the 140 million centals (220 million 
bushels) estimated last month. For Australia there is now an official forecast, which 
places the crop at 102 million centals (170 million bushels), a figure somewhat higher 
than that estimated by us last month. It is necessary, therefore, to modify the 
estimate of the amount available for export frorn Australia, previously calculated at 
75 milHon centals (130 million bushels), bringing it to gomilhon centals (150 million 
bushels), in correspondence with the increase in the production estimate. 

In short, the world supplies available for export in 1931 -32 are now placed at 755 
million centals (1,260 million bushels) against the 740 million centals {1,240 milKon 
bushels) of last month while import demands remain imchanged at 530 million centals 
(880 miliion bushels). Residual stocks at the end of the season in August 1932 should. 


(i) K, in fact, a calculation is made of the home consumption of Canada in the season 1930-31 on 
the bai^ dt the jHOduction data, of the difference in stocks at the beginning and end uf the season 
and of the data of exports, a total is obtained of 71 million centals (119 million bush^), which is 
evidently bdow the actual consiimption. As the factors used in the cakulatioo. may be doosidered to 
be exact as far as regards stocks and exports, any error occurring wouH be due to tlse SgtHG of ptoduo 
tion. The same Canadian authorities have recently admitted that the estimate of production in 1930 
was at least 10 million centals (20 million bushels) too smah. There is now available the estimate 
production in 1931 revised on the basis of the census while the estimate of producflon in ^930 has not 
yet been revised on the same basis and it seems that it will not be until next January. This revision 
can only bring an increase in the estimate of production in 1930 and oonse^neBtly an inotease in tlK 
figure of home consumption in 1930-31, which should not theretoe diff^ greatly front 90 ntii^On 
tals (150 million bushels). Adopting this figure for the probable hoine consumption of Canada dnrihg 
the current season 1931-32, the supplies exp<^taWe from North i^menca would remain mncfeaagged at 
the amount calculated last October (44.0 mifikm centals or 735 mflhon bu^els). It ihay here be bl^eaved 
that in calculating, last year, the forecast of suppUes exportable from Canada (Crop Report and Agri- 
cuituial Statistics, November 1930} the figure “taken as basis for the Canadian home consa^ption in 
1930-31 was S8 million cen^^ {t47 million bushels}^ 
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however, roach 225 million centals (380 million bushels) against 330 (550) in August 

1931- 

As regards autumn sowings these have been effected under prevalently good condi- 
tions hi almost all European countries and tlie areas cultivated for wheat, while it is 
still impossible to have estimates, seem to have been mamtained almost at the levels 
of last year ; in France there appears to be an increase, in Rumania a decrease. In the 
U. S S. R, also autumn sowings have been carried out in satisfactory" conditions In 
North America several important winter wheat districts suffered from drought in Octo- 
ber and some centres had rains only in the latter half of November, The reduction in 
area sown seems to be fairly lieaiw. In Canada sowings of winter wheat, which, as is 
well-known, have very- small importance, liave been diminished by^ about 1/3 in com- 
parison with last y^'ear. In Mexico too a contraction in the wheat area is expected In 
North Africa sowings have been hindered by- drought, which ended only- in the last day-s 
of October ; in Morocco an increase in the wheat area is expected. 

Rye. — As regards rye, production in 1931 appears, on the basis of data now 
covering all the producing countries of the northern hemisphere save the U. S. S R., 
to be one of the lowest in the last ten y^ears Production in the southern hemisphere 
is negligible and oscillates around 5 million centals (8 million bushels) a year. 


Production of Rye, 


Countries 

1931 

1930 

1929 : 

1928 

1927 

1926 j 

1925 


(Million centals). 





Europe 

427 ! 

618 

528 

507 

455 : 

1 

427 

537 

Hodih America 

24 

39 

31 

32 

41 ’ 

30 

31 

Totals . . . 

451 

557 

550 

530 

406 

457 

568 


(Million bushels). 





Ruiopc 1 

762 , 

926 : 

1)43 

905 

813 ! 

f 

762 1 

059 

Kortb America ........... 

42 

TO , 

55 

58 1 

74 : 

53 

56 

Tot^ • • • , 

804 

Qi )6 

098 

963 

887 

815 

1,015 • 


Almost all the European countries, but especially the larger producers, have a very 
poor crop, due on the one hand to the contraction of the area sown, a 'contraction which 
in all amounts to about 3 million acres, and on the other to the reduction in imit 
yields due to the bad weather at the time of ripening and harvest. European produc- 
tiqaa. fess dnninished by 91 million centals (164 million bushels) in comparison with that 
tSrat is, by almost mie-fiftb, and by 64 million centals (i 15 million bushels) 
In comparison with the average for 1925-29. In North America also the crop shows a 
heavy falling off ; after having attained a maximum production of almost 77 miUioncen- 
ion bushels) in 1922 it has dedined steadily and this year has given the 
1912. For production in the N. S. S. R. official estimates are lacking ; 
'i| fairly abundant, notwithstanding the reduction of over 2 milhon 

acres in area to the good yield of winter cro|^ this year. 


Baei^ey. For tSairfey the data production in tife northeth hemisphere are not 
yet complete for certain coSKlttrKS in -As^and Africa ; however, they tnay the yptoM 
be as representatiye of the production of the norther 
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excluding tlie U. S. S. R., China and Turkey, and covering about 95 ^'0 of the total. 
Production in the southern hemisphere is of small importance, oscillating around 20 
million centals (40 million busheLs) a year 


Productioyi of Barley, 


Countries 

1931 1930 i9::9 

192S 1927 

1926 

1925 


(Milliou centals). 





liuiUIK. . 


3C6 397 

357 

316 

323 

322 

North Aiuenca 

137 

227 1‘Hi 

23') 

170 

130 

146 

.\-;ia f 3 countries) 


65 08 

62 

64 

05 

66 

XorthtTU Africa {5 countries) 

4S 

44 54 

54 

44 

38 

54 

Totals . 

584 

702 715 

712 

000 

* 

565 

588 



(Million bushels). 






Europe . 

701 

7G2 

827 ' 

748 

059 

674 

072 

North America . . 

286 

472 

408 

498 

367 

289 

305 

Asm (3 countries) 

131 

135 , 

142 

129 

133 

135 

138 

Northern Africa (5 countries) 

101 

92 

113 

112 

92 

80 

112 

Totals . 

1,210 

1,461 ' 

1,400 ' 

1,482 

1,251 

1,178 

1,227 


The Enroi^ean production of barley, despite the fact that the area is greater than 
in 1930, is this year very poor, both in comparison with that of last year and with 
the average. Almost all the European countries have registered a rather poor -crop, 
especially the larger exporters, which have suffered heavy losses, particularly in the 
case of Rumania and Czechoslovakia. ' 

The North American crops, damaged by spring drought, have also, and to an even 
greater extent than the European, been very poor ; those of Asia and Africa appear to 
be generally mediocre, given^the incomplete data available. The crop in the U. S. S. R., 
for which estimates are still wanting, does not seem to have been abundant, owing to 
decrease in area and to the reduction in the yields of the spring crops through the drought 
of June and July. It may, therefore, be asserted that the world production of barley 
in 1931 is one of the smallest recorded in recent years. 


Oats. — For oats data of production are available for all the ocutptdes 

of the northern hemisphere, excluding the IJ. S. S. R. and the few Asiatie ^omrfrfes 
that grow the crop, which for that matter have little impcntiUipe, on jhe 

average only about 10 million centals (25 miliion bowels) a yw^ There are also 
lacking the data for tfte southern hemisphere, which in^odinwaToond 35 cwtala 

{100 mihion bushels) a year. \ 


European production in 1931, though stightiy larger than'la^st ;?ear, seeh*^ , 

poor in comparison with that of ti^ lareoe^h^ 
it' #fers by 35 million centfids {zoo mffhm M Iwth 

still pooret, being one of the worst recoa^&d in the U$i 
the U. S. S. IL, of which data are not yet available, nM beei^ 
dant. Chi the whok the ^ mis m the Jmrthem 


§mc& 192^. ‘ 
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Production of Oats 



COINTKIES 


1031 1 1930 1929 

1928 

1927 

1926 

19^3 




plilhuu centals). 






t,uroj»c 


r>5S 

r.53 

GOO 

003 

.050 

.587 

510 

North America . 


4SS 

578 

4S0 

G14 

52S 

520 

013 

Afnca {3 co;mtnei>; 


5 

7 

7 

0 

4 

4 

0 


Tutals . 

1,051 

1,133 

1J5G 

1,333 

1,091 

1,120 

1,105 



(nilhoa bushels.). 





Europe 

North America 

Africa (3 countries J k 

1,743 1,728 

1,520 1,808 

10 21 

2,001 1 
1,529 

22 ' 

1,SS2 i 
1,020 1 

19 ! 

t 

1,748 i 
1,650 ; 

! 

1,835 1 
1,654 

12 1 

1,706 

1,915 

20 

ToUUs . . . 

. 3,28o 3,5io 

3.012 , 

3,S2i i 

1 

3,412 1 

3,501 

3,041 


Stmimarising the information regarding the crops by continents, it may be said 
that in Burope, apart from wheat, which shows a production of 25 million centals 
(40 million bushels) above that of last year and the average, cereals have given a poorer 
output in comparison with both that of last year and the average, especially in the case 
of rye In North America all four cereals have given a production notably inferior to 
both that of last year and the average In Asia the production of wdieat has been 
lower than that of last year but is somewhat above the average ; for barley the incom- 
plete data show an output almost average In Africa the production of wheat and of 
barley is slightly above that of 1930 and the average. In all the production of cereals 
in 1931 hi the northern hemisphere, taking into account the general information on crops 
in the U. S. S. 'R., is amongst the lowest in recent ^^ears 


G. Capone. 


CEREALS 

Germany : The dry weather that prevailed in October generally favoured prepar- 
atorv' work, vSowings have made good progress almost everywhere. Those that 
were enabled to be made eaii^^ have sprouted regularly. 

Crop condition at the beginning of November, compared with that at tlie same 
date in 1930, was as follows : wheat : 2.7 (2.6) ; rye : 2.7 (2.7)*; barley : 2.6 (2.6) and 
spelt 2.8 (2.7). 

AuUria : During the first half of October mild, calm weather predominated. A 
fall in temperature which occurred at the middle of the month was accompanied by 
not very abundant precipitation. In the last ten days of the month the weather was 
in general very cold with somt^ strong winds. Winter cereal sowings were effected 
rapidly and at the end of tlie month there remained to be sown only those fields from 
which the crops of potatoes, turnips, cabbage, etc., had Just been harveste4‘ varieti<i>s 



Cereals, 


1 1 (t) ' (t) PRODUCTION 

i ' I Average ^^5 ij | ! Average jj ! ! Average |! 0/ 

ij 1931 1930 I 1925 ‘ 1931/32 j 1931 I 1930 ' 1925 t 1931 ] 1930 j 1925 jt 1931/32 

COUNTRIES "929 : ' to 1929 ; _ _ to 1929 ; 

i — 1930 1 ' ' 1 ~ I I ' ' ^930 ' 

1931/33 1930/31! 1925/26 I — , Aver. I 1931/32 1930/31, 1925/26 I 1931/32 11930/31' 1925/26 I — Aver, 

i to 1929/30 1930/ I '101929/30 [ 401929/30111930/ 

jl I 1931 I'a lOO'i ' ’ II 1931 ,*• 100 

‘ 1,000 acres = 100 1 jj 1,000 centals jj 1,000 bushels 100 


WHEAT 


Germany . . . . , 

5,355 

4,4021 

4,067 

121.7; 

1316, 

93,329; 

83,531' 

71,859,1 

155,545 139,216 

119,76311 

111.7i 129.9 ; 

Austria i 

507 

508' 

504 

998, 

1006 

5,631' 

7,205' 

6,786 

9,384 12,008 

11,3001 

78.21 83.0 

Belgium. . . . . 1 

396 

411 

375 

96,3 

105 5 1 

9,153, 

7,942' 

8,8791 

15,255 13,236 

14,799' i 

115 . 3 ' 103.1 

Bulgaria 

2,964 

3,006' 

2,662 

98 6 

111.3 

36,71S| 

34,391. 

24,285 

61,195 57,317 

40,474! 

106.8 1 1612 

•Denmark . . . . ij 

259’ 

249 

247 

104.0 

104 8 

6,130 

6 229 

... 1 10,216 

10,382 1 

1 

.Spain j 

10.S72 

11,134 

10,704’ 

97.71 

10161 

78,467 

88,021, 

87,709 

130,775 146,699 

146,179! 

89 5 

Estonia 

99', 

90 

66 

100 6 

150 6 

980' 

981; 

605 

1,633 1,635 

1,009 1 

95 91 161.8 

Finland 

47; 

51 

43, 

92.7 

110.0 

696' 

726| 

6011 

1,161 1,210 
269,630 ! 231,118 

1,002, 

95.9 115.8 

♦France ..... 

12,494 

13,202 

13,240 

94,71 

94.4'' 

161,781' 

138.6731 

174.8151 

291,353 ! 

116.7 92.5 

•Engl, and "VTales . 

1,197 

1,346; 

1,491, 

88 . 9 ; 

S03| 

21,571' 

23,972' 

29,6/7 i 
1,32^, 

35,952 39,954, 

49,460 

GOO 72.7 

•Scotland .... 

51 

54, 

56' 

94.6. 

918' 

1 

1,277, 

... ' 2,128' 

2,203 


North Ireland 

3 

5 

5 

671; 

62 7 

. . 1 

102' 


171' 

178 


•Greece , . . . ' 


1,312’ 

1,251 


'1 

10821 

7.337 

7,229 

7,334 

12,228 12,048! 

12,2231 

101.5 100 0 

Hungary .... 1 

4,133 

4,137 

3,821, 

9i7 

41,513 

50 604 

47,726 

69,187 84,338 ! 

79,542; 

820' 87.0 

Italy 

12.075 

11,917 

12.156 

101.3 

993 

148,763. 

126,044 

137.524 

247,933 210,069 

229,2031 

118.0; 108.2 

I,atvia . . 

215 

179 

139 

120 2 

154 3, 

2 , 101 ! 

2,439i 

1,3S0 

3,502 4,066 

2,299 

861! 152 3 

I,lthuama . . . . ! 

470 

520 

352 

89 3 

133 6 

4.894, 

6, 7961 

3,647 

8,156 11,327 

6,079 1 

72,0; 134 2 

I^taembarg . . . 

23 

25 

SO 

89 2 

74 8 

243 

265 

344 

406 442 

573 1 

91.7, 70.8 

Malta 

10 

9 

9' 

104.8 

105 8 

166 

182 

175 1 

277 303 

292' i 

91.6' 94.9 

Norway . 

29 

30 

25 

94 2 

1138 

451 j 

432, 

388 

752 720 

646' 

104.4 1163 

Netherlands . . . 

^91 

142 

135 

134 4, 

J4i.r 

3,761 

3,634. 

3,623 

6,268 6,056 

6,037j' 

103.51 108.8 

Poland . ... 

4,012, 

4,060 

3,304' 

98.7, 

121.4' 

45.415' 

49,394' 

36,305 

75,691' 82,321 1 

60,508' 

9191 125.1 

♦Portugal , 

’ S,365 

1,120 1 

1,071' 

iios' 


7,226, 

8,290 

6,102 

12,042 13,817' 

10,171 

87.2, 118 4 • 

Rumania . . . i 

7 , 00 V 

646 

7,746 

4SS 

ioso 

76,721! 

78,464' 

63,319 

127,866 130,770- 

105,530 

978, 1212 

Sweden 

684 

105 . 9 ! 

140 2 

11,773 

12,882 1 

9,381i 

19,621' 21,4691 

15,635 

91.4' 125.5 

Switoerland (i). . > 

179 

180 

171' 

99 6, 

104 6 

3,565 

3,461; 

3 357 

5.941 5,769 

5,595 

103.0 106.2 

Czechoslovakia . , ; 

1.978 

1,975 

1,869! 

100.2 

105.9 

22,9911 

30 3641 

28,686 

88,317 , 50.606 

47,809 

75.7 80.1 

Yugoslavia . • • j 

5,390 

5,365 

4,708! 

100.5 

114.5 

50,848! 

43,197 

48 593; 

84,746 80,326 

80,986 

105.6 104.6 

Total Earope . 

71/}S5, 

70, m 

65,265' 

lOlJ 

105 3 

821,531' 

798,600] 

789,664 

1,369,193 1,330,975' 

1,316,082: 

102.9 104.1 

*tr & S R j 

92,369 

83,795 

71,278, 

110 2 

129.6 


850,366' 

477,453 

1,083,921 

795,739, 

... ... > 

Canada ( 2 ) • • • 

26,116 

24,898 

23,104 

_ 1 


178.800 

238,723! 

258,428' 

298.000 897,872, 

480,704 

__ — 

United States (®j 

40,692 

39,514 

36,467 i 

103.0' 

111.6 

465,000; 

367,361 

328.463 

775.000 612,268; 

547,427 

128.7 141.6 

16,977 

21,006 

20,984; 

80.8' 

80.9 

65,400 

150,697, 

164,816 

109,000 251,162! 

274,687 

43 4 ; 39.7 

Mexico 

1,424 

1,216 

1,2611 

117,1 1 

113.0 

9,467' 

6,868 

6,456 

15,778 11,446 

10,760' 

137.8, 1466 

Tdal North Amer. 

83,2(t9 

86,634, 

81,816' 

2,731 

98 4\ 

m,i 

715,667; 

763,649 

758,163, 

1,197,778 1,272,748' 

1,263,578 

9i.r 948 

PhiTig Maachuna ' 

1 3,920 

3,413’ 

114 8 

143 . 5 ; 

35,037; 

30,515 

27,i0l! 

58,394 50,857, 

45,167 

U4.S' 129J 

•Korea. 

1 

1 3^1811 

8481 

, 890 


.. 1' 

5,370 1 

5.391 

5,606 

8,951 8.9851 

9,342 

99.6 1 95.8 

India 

31,654 i 

31,475 

ioi.7 

102.2' 

208,365. 

234,506 

191.654 

347,275 390843; 

819,424 

88,9 108.7 

Japan ; 

- 1,231 ; 

1,198! 

1,174 

102 71 

104,9 

18.536' 

17,723 

17,817 

30,892 29.538! 

29,695 

104.6 104.0 

Syria and Lebanon i 

! 1,16S> 

1,166: 

1,147' 

1001 

101.8 

8, 3621 

11,133 

7,435 

13.937 18,555 

12,392 

406,678] 

75 . 1 ! 112 5 

Total Asia . 

I 38,500] 

37,431': 

36,527' 

102,8 

105.4, 

270,300] 

293t877> 

244,007 

450,498 489,793] 

98.0: 110.8 

Algeria 

3 , 535 ; 

' 18i 

3,980 i 

3,654 

88.8, 

96.8 

17,747; 

19,350 

17,790 

29,578 32,2491 

29,649', 

91.7, 99.8 

•Cyrenaica .... 

38 

33 

46,2' 

53.2 

93 

119 

1 ... ' 1551 

198 

Egypt 

1,649 

1,522 

1,554 

1084 

IO 6 . 1 I 

^ 27,643 

23.852 

24,030 

46,071 39,763 

40,049 

iii9'; iis.o 

•Eritrea 

22 

i — , 

27' 

— 

824 

no' 

— 

61 

184 ^ 1 

101 

~ ' 181.8 

Kenya(3) • • • • I 

6 OI 

71 

57 1 

85.3, 

106.3 

340' 

389, 

358 

567 648 

597 

87.5 94 9 

French Morocco . 

2,732 

2,957 

2 632 

92.4' 

103 8' * 20.825' 

12,782 

16,553 

: 34,708 21,302 

27,588 1 

162.9 I25,fi 
420.0 71.9 

Tiipolitania . . . , 

1 17i 

12 

34| 

140 0 

50.7 

46; 

11 

64 

77: 18 

10? 1 

Tunis 

1.927 

1,923 

1,7191 

1003 

1121 

8,3781 

0,239 

62,623 

7,068 

13,962 10,398 

11,7801 

134.31 118,6 

Total Africa . 

9,920 

19, 485 

6,656 1 

94.S 

102.8 

74,979\ 

65s863 

m,m. 104,368 

109,770] 

119.7 im 

•Argentina ( 4 } . . . 
•Chle ...... 

17,295 

21,283 

20,484! 

813' 

844 


141,578 

145,819 

... , 235,968, 

243,026! 

1,426, 

1,610 

1,602 

88.6 

89.0' ... ! 

12,714 

17,255 

21,1901 

28,768 

j '** 

•Uruguay. , 

1454 

864 

1,056; 

133 4 

109 3 


4,331; 

7,335. 

.. i 7,218^ 

12,22^ 

, , , 1 ^ 

Australia .... 

13,990, 

18,212l 

12,797; 

76.8 

1093. 102,000 1 

127,969 

81,605 

ITO.OOO! 213,266' 

* 136,006 

79.7, m.o 

•New Zeeland. . . 

276 

243 : 

227' 

113.6, 

121.8 

... 1 

3,9001 

4.6S2 

1 , . 1 6,500 

7,637 

drand Totals. . . 



208,895; 

98J 

1^6 

1,987,477 

RYE 

1,959^ 



wal iiis' 

Germany .... 

11 10,789 

11,642 

11,614' 

92,7 1 

92,9 

1 147,269; 

169,2971 

167,462 

262.9821 302,317' 

299,040! 

1 87.0i 

Atotria ..... 

!i 9041 

927 

946! 

97.5 

955 

! 10,260 

11,566 

11,2671 

18,322! 20.636 

20,102! 

88.8| 

Hdgiani. .... 

I 553 

574' 

568’ 

96.3 

97.3 

; 11,3351 

10,4331 

12,206 

21 , 135 ! 18,630 

21,^ 

1 118.4', W44- 
; 96.71 JStfl 

Bulgaria .... 

1 6S7, 

657 

481; 

90.8 

124.3 , 6,760 

7.067 

4,104 

12,072, 12,620 


•Denmark .... 


369! 

448, 

89.6 

73.8i ... ! 

5.614, 

6,349 

10,026 

ll’.33h 

1 ... ! ' 

Spain ...... 

Ij 1,544 

1,5511 

E717j 

m, 

89.9 

, 10,867 

12,064' 

13,354 

18,512' 21,644 

23,8471 86.9f 77:6 1 

^toma ..... 

356 

3871 

354j 

97 . 0 I 

1004 

1 3,168^ 

4,9751 

7,8981 

3,325 

5.657 8386 

6/937 

t 6371 95.3 f 

Finland ..... 

'i 554 ' 

5561 

565! 

99, 6t 

98.C 

, 6,604' 

7,018 

11,792! 14,104 

12,522 

88 .6! 94 2 I 

Prance ..... 

1,775 

l,87Sl 

1,953! 

9h5 

90,91 17,368, 

16,383 

19,963 : 31,013 29,255 

35,648 

106.0 87.0 ? 

♦EngL and Wales . 

li 33 , 

321 

28 

103,6! 

115.4,! ... 1 

4701 

439,1 ... ! 840 

786 




s 
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i 


(t) A31EA 


(t) PRODUCTION 


COUNTRIES 

1931 

1931/32 

1930 

1930/31 

tc 

Average 

1925 

0 . ^ '! 

1931/32 ' 

1931 1 

1931/32 , 

Average 1 

1930 1925 ! 

_ to 1929 

1930/31 1925/26 

to 1929/30 

1931 

1931/32 

Average 

1930 [ 1925 

_ to 1929 

1930/31 ' 1925/26 
' to 1929/30 

1931 

0 / ^ 

1931/32 

0 1939 ' 

1925/36 

1929/30 

1930 1 

1930 / 

1931 = 
» 100 

iver. 

1930 

1930 / 

1931 

= 100 

Aver. 

« 100 

1,000 acres 


!, 

1,000 centals 


1,000 bushels 

1 

1 



163 

121 ' 



1,0161 

1.045 

868 

I 

1,815' 

1 , 866 ! 

1,549 

97 3 

1171 

Htmgary .... 

1,530 

1,611 

1,649 

95.0 

92.8 

12,081' 

15,907 

16,836 

21,574 

28,4061 

30,064 

75.9 

718 

Italy ...... 

283 

302 

3071 

95 4 

93.7 

3.469 

3,431 

3,649 

6,195 

6,127' 

6.516 

101.1 

95.1 

Eatvia 

571 

660 

627 1 

86.6 

91.0 1 

3,133 

8.051 

5,228 

5,595 

14,377 

9,335' 

38.9 

69.9 

UffllTtHTtla . . . 

1,280 

1,197 

1,192 

1069 

107.3' 

9,028' 

14,099 

11,412 

16,1211 

25,177 

20 , 379 ! 

640 

79.1 

Etccembnig . . . 

16 

22 

17 ! 

73.7 

96.3, 

171 1 

269 

206 

306' 

480 

367 

63.8 

83.3 

Norwav .... 

15 

19 

21 

79.9 

72.5 

301. 

311 

325 

538, 

556 

580 

96.8 

92.7 

Hetlicriands . . 

444 

475 

489' 

93.3 

90.8 i 

7,360 

8,340 

8,866 

13,125 1 

14.8921 

15,832 

88.1 

82.9 

Pdand ..... 

13,312 

14,567 

U,016 

91.4 

95.0 1 

119,932 

153,399 

136,378 

214,165 

273,928 

243,534 

78.2 

87.9 

Ratnanifl . . , . 1 

1,063 

968 

720 

109.8 

147.7,' 

8,819 

10,241, 

5,971. 

15.747! 

18,288 

10,662 

86.1 

147.7 

Sweden 

510 

595 

741 

85.6 

68 . 8 , 

6,834 

10,083 

10,931, 

12,2041 

18,005 

19,609 

67.8 

62.2 

Swttaerlaad . . . | 

46 

49 

49, 

92.5 

93.5 1 

800' 

831’ 

912 1 

1,429 1 

1,484 

1,629 

96.3 

87.7 

Ctechoslovakia . . [ 

2,493 

2,599 

2,535 

95.9 

98.4 

23,279; 

39,409 

37,015 

50,498: 

70,3741 

66,099 

71.8 

76.4 

Yogofila'^. ... 

623 

626| 

531 

99.6 

117.4 

4,548 

4,382, 

4,148 

8.121 

‘ 

7,825 

7,407 

103.8 

109.6 

Total Europe . 

39,203 

4m2 

41, m\ 

938 

Oo.J 

418,376'^ 

508,426 

480,611 

747,103 

907, m\ 

858,235 

82.3 

S7.9 

•U. as. R. . . . 

70,086 

72,233 

66,620 : 

97,0 

105.2, 

1 

1 

489,038 

... 

... 1 

873,285 

i 

1 

CaT><*dft .... 

: rrs 

1,448, 

794 ’ 

53.7 

97.9 

3 , 297 : 

12 . 330 : 

7,245' 

5,888 

22,018 

12 , 937 ! 26.7 

455 

United Statea . . 

1 3,294 j 

3,525 

3,801 

93.4' 

91.5 

20.272. 

26.963. 

25,83^ 

36,200! 

48.1491 

46,129 1 75.2 

I 78.5 

Total North A mer. 

: 4,072 

4,973 

4,395 

sio' 

92 J 

23,569\ 

$9,293> 

33,077 

1 

; 42,088] 

70,167\ 

59,066!! €0.0 

713 

♦Argoilina { 4 ) . . 

1,3TS 

1,3221 

901 

104 . 3 ! 

153.0' 


2,646 

3,352 


4,724 

5,986 



•Chili ...... 

' *' 

8 

7 

88 . 7 . 

95 . 2 ; 


67 

66 

1 

... 1 

120| 

118 

... 


€na4 Totals 

43^' 

46,815 

45,487 

S2.6 

95 A 

44E945 

547,719; 

1 

5t3,«88j 

789, m 

978,077| 

9I7,391 

80.7 

m 


BAIUuEY 


Gtjmanj 
Attstila . 
Be^hua 
Buliaiia 
♦Denmark 
Spain . 
^oiiia . . . 

♦iriali Free State 
Ffolandl . » p . 
PraoM . . * . 
Bngl, an4 Wales 
•ScoUand. . . . 
*N. Ireland. . . 
♦Grewe . 
Hnnv&ry . p . 
^ta^y ..... 

I.at^ 

IfttbQaaia . . . 
liOJmbttrg . . 
Malta (5) . . . 
Non»y . . . 
Hetberka^ , . 
Boiand .... 


. Sateiteod . . 
t'’ CMMBfcmikia 
1 ;: t^iga&yia , . 
Total Europe 

^ •U, 8, a R. . . 

.... 

, IXtdted StaAia, . . 
flora dmr. 



4,001 

3.753 

3,092 

106.6 

108.4 

66,640 

63,058 

63,172 

138,6281 

131.373 

422 

430 

371 

98.1 

113.8' 

5ai9 

5,893 

5,237 

10,6651 

12,278 

70 

S4 

77 

83.2 91.3 

1,630 

1,836 

1,894 

3,396! 

3,825 

607 

692 

562 

87.7 

108.0, 

7,949 

9,537 

5,858' 

16,560l 

19,869 

887 

928 

826 

95.5 107.3 


23,170 19,940 


48,272 

4,465 

4.543 

4,456 

98.3 

100.2 

43,261 

49,883 

44,786 

W,129' 

103,926 

279 

276 

285 

100.9 

98.0 

2,705 

2,829 

2,45^ 

5,636 

5,893 

115 

116 

131 

99.0 

87.9! 


2,648 

3,001 


5,617 

276 

272 

271 

101.4' 1017 

’’i0S6 

2,987 

3,086 

* 'm 30 

6,223 

1,960 

1,836 

1,776 

106.8 

110.3 

26,307 

21,761 

24,356 

54,807 

46,336 

1,029 

1,020 

1,164 

100,9 

88.4J 

17,069 

16,503 

21,524 

35,660 

34,382 

92 

107 

121 

86.3 76.0, 


2,128 

2,433 


4,483 

X 

0 

2 

684 

77.9, 


48 

40 


99 


529 

453 


. 1 

’ 4,403 

3,923 

3,249 

’ 9,172 

8,173 

* i,186 

l.lSl 

E054 

104.8 

112.5 

10,249 

18,250 

13,118 

21,853 

27,605 

530 

5SS 

577 

90.8 

91.8, 

5,289 

5,377 

5,416 

11,020 

11,202 

453 

437 

436 

1036 

104.0, 

4,431 

4,180 

3,420 

9,232 

8,605 

493 

529 

494 

93.2 

99.71 

5.344 

5,224 

4.8311 

a1.133 

10,884 

9 

7 

8 

iiea 

101.9, 

107 

99 

112 

224 

206 

7 

7 

6 

101.4 

106.0, 

137 

142 

138 

286 

295 

138 

! 134 

143: 

1023 

97 . 1 ' 

2,257 

2,362 

2,366 

4,703 

4,922 

70 

1 761 

71! 

92.8 

99.3; 

l,764i 

1,9S9 

1,916 

3,674 

4,040! 

son: 

3,048 

2,841' 

102 a 

1093 

33,290! 

32,274 

30.767 

69.356, 

67,238 

4,760! 

4,881' 

4,360! 

97.7 

109,4' 

33,7311 

52,279 

36,^ 

70,274 

108,916, 

313! 

326! 

348 

96.0 

90.0, 

4,8281 

5,290 

5,719 

10,069 

11,0211 

18! 

161 

16 

109.2 

110.1 

295 

288 


616 

4961 

E750I 

1,6731 

1,766 

106.1 

99.6 

2E813I 

26,8481 

t 28,6^1 

46,448l 

55,9841 

E179 

1,133 1 

1 976 

97.6 

118.3, 

' 8,1841 

i 8,915 

! 8»S42' 

17,051' 

18, 6741 

2r,iUi 

1 26,887] 

25,760 

ms 

1054 

! 305,355 

332,654 

313, m 

636,235, 

€93,043\ 

17,070 

18,417! 

17,724 

92.7 

m 



124,687 

1 


8,765j 

5,569 

4,297 

67.7 

m 

^627 

64377 

so.isal 

67 , 972 ' 

135,160 

12,771 

12,901 

10,222 

90.0, 

msi, 

; 108,680 

160,786! 

127,201 

216 , 000 ! 

334,971 

16,536 


1^19 

89JS\ 

113.9 

1 m,m 

: 225, m 

mMi 

283.972\ 

m,m 

. .. ! 

2,8^ 

2^209 



19^621 

! 19,127 

.17,666 

40,877 

39,849 

2 , 105 ! 

2.110 

2,836 

99.8 

‘ 96.1 

86,730 

34,786 

40,6M 

76,6221 

72,472 

04l| 

88 I 1 

706 


138.4 

6,668 

10,868 

6,7^ 

13371 

22,621 


^1 

SM 

1 

2MJ2 

48M 

ifiSii 


55303 

95 m 


131,611 105.5 106.8 

10,911 1 86.9 97.7 

3,947' 88.81 86.1 

12,2041 83.3 135.7 

41,542,1 ... ; . . 


93,305 

6,112 

6,253 

6.429 

50.742' 

44,848': 


86.71 96.6 
95.6 110.8 

ioi-s ioo.o 

120.9 1080 
103.4 1 79.3 


5,068 


84' 


7,76!^ 

112.2 

27,330 

77.4 

U,285 

98a 

7,126| 

107.3 

10,065, 

102,3 

233' 

108.7 

288 

96.8 

4.929 

95.6 

3 , 992 ! 

64,0^ 

91.0 

103.1 

75,487 

64.6 

11,916 

91.3 

5561 

124.1 

69,579 

S1.2 

17,87^ 

91.8 

653,368. 

9U 

299,770 



135.5 
78.1 

97.7 

129.6 

110.6 . 
96.9 , 

99.0 
96.4 ' 

92.0 . 
108.2 , 

93a ' 
8i4 ‘ 
110,7 

76.8 

98.1 \ 
9U i 


104,550 

266,006; 



60.8 

64.6 

mj 

me 

105.6 
61.8 
9U 


65.0 

81,5 

m 

111.1 

90,3 

9a7 

SIS 



667 


S 


(t) PRODUCTION 


1 

1931 

1930 

Average ! 

, 1925 

0/ 1 

1931/32 j‘ 

1931 

1930 

Average / 

1925 '1 1931 j 

, Average j 
1930 1925 ! 

0/ 

1931/32 j 

COUNTRIES ' 

1931/32 

1930/31 

1925/26 ' 

to 1929/30 

1930 

1930/ 

1 

Aver. ^ 

1931/32 ; 

_ tu lyay _ J 

1930/31 1 1925/26 1931/33 ! 

1 to 1929/30 

1930/31 1925/26 

J to 1929/30 ' 

1930 

1930/ 

Aver. 



,000 acres 


= 100 


1,000 centals 

1,000 bushels j 

OB 100 


Algeria ! 

3,199 

3,650 

3,445> 

87.6 

92 8 

14 881 

18,327 

16,661 31,003 

38.183 34.712 

812 

89.3 

•Cyraiaica .... 

82 

127 

133 

64 5 

61.3 


276 

772 1 . . 

574 1,609 



Egypt 

306 

345, 

368 

SS7 

83 0 

4,653 

5,043 

5,440 1 9.693 

10,506 11,334 

^3 

85.5 

•Entrea ' 

62 

— ' 

58 

— 

105.9 

320 



166 666 

-- 346 

— 

1925 

French Morocco . 

3,156 

3,207 

3,028 

98 4 

104 2' 

24,643 

17,995 

21,933 1 51,341 

37,491 45,695 

136.9 

112.4 

Tripolitania . . . 

99 

124 

274 

SOO 

36.0 

265 

165' 

609 551 

344 1,268 

160 0 

43.5 

Tunis 

1,0S7 

1,202 

1,243 

90 4 

87,5 

3,968 

2, 646, 

4,195! 8,268 

5,512' 8.741 

160.0 

946 

T(Aal Africa . 

7,S47 

S,J2S 

S,3J6 

92,0 

03 0 

48,410 

44, m\ 

48,838 100,836 

92,036 101,750- 

109 6 

99J. 

•Argentina (4). . . 

1,439 

1,422 

1,171 

10) 2 

122 8 


6,834, 

7,961 ! ... 

14,238' 16,5871 


... 1 

*Chi1i 

144 

166 

173 

869 

83 4, 


1,860, 

2,681 1 

3,876 1 5,585' 


, . . f 

•Uruguay . . 

12 

15 

8 

78 0' 

147 2 


132; 

641 ... 

1 

276 133 


1 

•New Zealand 

24 

25 

23 

95,0, 

1 

102 6 


397 

45S' 

S2S'; 953 

... 

... 

Crand Totals . 


5G,816 

51,669 

%.o 

105.6 

533,490 

OATS 

648,13: [ 

3s:,2:3j 1,111,4361,330,303, l,223,514j 

82.3 

96.8 > 

j 

f 

! 

Germany .... 

S.309 

8,499 

8,640 

97.8 

962 

136,795 

124,702 

143,893 ! 427,482 

389,690 ; 449,664 

109 7 

95.1 

Austria 

720 

772 

757 

98 3 

95 2 

7,346 

8.8341 

9,5911 22,956 

27,6061 29,972 

88,223 , 47,669 

832 

766 

Belgium .... 

723 

674 

678 

107.9 

107 3 

12,986 

12,231, 

15,318', 40,581 

106.2 

84.8 

Bulgaria .... 

205 

345 

3381 

85 6, 

87 4 

2,764 

2,437 

2,332; 8,605 

7,616. 7,287 

113.0 

118,1 

•Denmark . . 

935 

958, 

1,0281 

97 7' 

910 


21.992 

21,201 ... 

68.725 66,254 



Spain 

1.603 

1,940 

1,873' 

87 3 

904 

13,562 

15,999. 

12,913 42,380 

49,995 40,854 

84.8 

i050 

Estonia . . 

367 

368 

3571 

99 6 

102.7| 

3,431 

3,478 

2,670 10,723 

10,870 8,843 

98 6 

128.5 

•Insh Free State 

623 

644 

656 1 

97 5 

95^ 


14,160 

14,419 

44.250 45,060 



Finland . . . . ! 

1,149 

1,137; 

1,110 

101.1, 

103 5 

14,684 

13,267 

12.933!i 45.886 

41,458, 40,415 

iio.T 

ii3 5 

France 

8,638 

8,557 

8,598, 

100 9; 

100.5' 

110,152 

96.880 

111,902 344,222 

302,749 349,690 

113 7 

984 

Engl and Wales. ■ 

1,6521 

1,778 

1,820| 

92 9| 

90.8 

27,754 

30,036 

32,202l| 86,730 

93,863 100,632 

92 4 

86.2 

♦Scotland • • . . ! 

8461 

862 

906' 

98 2' 

93.4 

, 

14,493 

15,882 . . 

45,290 i 49,630 



•N Ireland . . ] 

286 

307 

315i 

931. 

90.8 


6,209 

6,297 . . 

19,403; 19,678 



♦Greece. . , . 


359 

262 

1 


2,116 

1,917' 

l,56Si 6,614 

5,9911 4,900 

110 4 

135 0 ; 

Hungary .... 

1 * '612 

608 

687, 

100 7, 

89.l! 

4,043 

5,7601 

8,2351 12,635 

17,999: 25,734 

, 70.2 

1 49.1 ! 

Italy ; 

i L222 

1,262, 

1,243 

96 9| 

98 3 

13,331 

11,785' 

13,7931 41,658 

36,828: 43,103 

! 1131 

966 

Eatvia .... 1 

1 796 

790i 

740 

100.6i 

107.6 

7,882 

7,532' 

5,480' 24,631 

23,537 17,124 

: 104 6 

148.8 

Lithuania . . . , | 

934: 

855 

828' 

109.2 

112 8 

9,417 

8,599; 

6,846 1 29,427 

26,8711 21,894 

: 309 5 

1375 

Luxemburg . . • ! 

1 70 

70 

72 

100.0 

97 6 

880 

880 1 

9711! 2,749 

2,750 3,085 

i 100.0 

; 90j6 

Norway ! 

1 237 

! 289 

241 

99.0 

98 2 

3,339, 

4,359' 

4,0241 10,433 

13,621' 12,574 

! 76.6 

; 83.0 

Netherlands • < • I 

1 366 

370' 

377 

99.0’ 

97,1 

6,067. 

6,545 

7,3321 18,960 

20,454 ' 22,913 

! 92.7 

; 82.7 i 

Poland 

1 6,465 

i 5,404: 

5,007 

101.1; 

109J. 

' 55,116 

51,756; 

51,251 172,235 

161,738 160,169 

1 1066 

, 107.5 ' 

Rumania .... 

2,422 

; 2,686 

2,806 

90 2; 

86 3 

; 17,858 

25,497 

22,51S1 55,804 

79,679 70,368 

! 70.0 

79.3 

Sweden ..... 

' 1,589 

1 1.629 

1,763 

97.5! 

90.li 

1 21,539 

25,299 1 

26,ni|i 67,310 

79,058 81,595 

[ 85.1 

82.5 

Switzerland . . . 

45 

1 48 

50 

93.9| 

90.6 

' 851 

851! 

92S! 2.659 

2,669 2,900 

1 100.0 

91.7 , 

Czechoslovakia. . 

2,116 

1 2.049 

2,078 

103.3; 

101.9 

1 26,526 

28,833. 

30,997! i 82,^ 

90,101 1 96,885 

1 92.0 

85.6 

Yugoslavia. . . , 

979 

1,037 

936! 

94.4' 

104.6 

1 6.111 

6,283; 

7,54Si 19.098 

19,634! 23,586 

97.3 

81.6 

Total Europe . 

40,403 

41,117 

40,0901 

OS O' 

0S.6 

! 5QZ,424\ 

491A43' 

529,788' 1,570,0571,535,999'^ 1,655,576 

102 s 

94,8 

•u. a S, R. . . . 

42,497 

44,267 

41,262| 

96.0! 

103.0 



32e>462j; . . . 

... j 1,020,385 

1 


(^nada 

' 12,819 

13,269 

12,831' 

96 7| 

99.9 

\ 112,623 

143,870 

133,308'; 351,946 

449,5961 416,583 

783 

•84.5 

United States . . 

; 41,248 

40,125 

42,554 

102.8 

96.9! 

! 875,680 

, 434.577 

42L42S 1,174,000 LS58.052I E316,953 

86,4 

89.1 

Tdal North Amer. > 

54,057 

53, m 

55jS$Si 

101 3; 

97.6 

; 488,303] 

; 578,447 

554,73&\ 1,525,946 

l,m.647\ 1,733,536 

U4 

88.0 

Syria andLebanon 

\ 27 

28 

41' 

96.5; 

60.8' 

1 204' 

' 175! 

282 639 

547 880 

116.8 

72.6 

Aigetia ..... 

, 542 

638 

6O5' 

84.9; 

89.6 

1 3,483' 

5,300; 

4,118 10,885 

16,661 12,869 

65.7 

S4.6 

Ftciffih Morocco , 

1 73 

103 

711 

71 6 

103 9 

1 755 

, 754' 

55^ 2,359 

2,857 1,747 

100.1 

mo 

Tunis ..... 

1 99 

124 

104! 

79.6! 

94.7| 

1,036 

1 661I 

825 3,238 

2,067 2,577 

156,7 

125.7 A 

Total Africa . 

714 

$65 

7S0i 

82.6 i 

91 6, 

5,274 

6,71S\ 

5,502 16,482 

20, m 17,193 

18.5 

m 

♦Argentiiia (4). . . 

3,470 

, 3,9S7 

3,387 

88.11 

102.5 

... 

15,878! 

21,278 

49,604 66,498 

6.109 6,870 


• • • i r 

•OiiH 

' 156 

: 193 

193. 

8I.0; 

80,9 


1,635 

2,199 ... 



•Uruguay. .... 

ij 214 

1 179| 

150 

119.6 

142.71 


1,101 

869!, 

Si440 2,716 

... 


♦New 2kaland , . 

329 


320 

X02.2| 

102.9! 


1^381 

... 

4,314 4,639 

... 

) 

€lr»d Totals . 

^11 




96,0 



3,1X3,1243^1:8 3,41:, 1^ 

905 



(t) The two dates menfacmed refer to the years In whidb the harvest took place in the northetn and Scwtheni henaispiicrea respectivd^, •— 
• Cormtnes not induded in the totals. — s) Antnhm crofis, — i) faring crc^. — (i) Inchidmg spell aad aaesMn. — {a} laoease over 
October estimate due to use of decennal census figures instead of the survey estimates used prervioo^; tlae percentages are ikA given. — 
(3) European crops onty. — (4^ sown. -- (5) Barky and mesim. 
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c£ late sown cereals Have sprouted slowly due to the dry weather which has set in ; 
their further developmetit has been hindered considerably by night frosts. On No- 
vember I the crop condition of winter cereals was : winter wheat : 2.6 (against 2.2 on 
November i, 1930) ; winter rye : 2,5 {2.2) and winter barley : 2.5 (2.3). 

Belgium : Save for some rainy days the weather has been fine and sunny , toward 
the end of October there 'were some night frosts but in general weather conditions were 
very favourable. Sowings w'ere carried out under excellent conditions, the crops have 
sprouted regularly and are vigorous. Though the value of selected seeds is greatly 
appreciated their purchase is limited by the critical situation of agriculture. 

Bnlgatia : October weather favoured sowings. 

Spain : Winter cereal sowings were effected under rather poor conditions as the 
autumn rains were late and the soil, due to the persistent drought, was not in good 
working condition. 

Estonia : Production this year is 1,974,000 centals (3,403,000 bushels) an increase 
ot <3.9 % on that of last year (1,846,000 centals ; 3,182,000 bushels) and an increase 
of 3S.1 % on the average of the five years ending 1929, 1,429,000 centals (2,46/^,000 
bushels). 


Insh Free State : October was continuously dry and genial except for a few nights 
in the third week when there were sharp frosts. The harv^est was completed under 
ideal conditions and crops were stacked and threshed in dry condition No damage 
was reported from pests or diseases. The early clearance of crops oft the land facili- 
tated preparations for sowing of winter wheat. Some sowings were made under excel- 
lent conditions, both as regards soil and weather. 

France : Autumn has this year been more favourable to crops than has summer, 
but the prolongation of the drought that began to be felt toward 15 October in almost 
all regions caused anxiety to growers and there were very serious complaints. Some 
moisture had become indispensable for germination and for cultivation and further 
sowings. Variotxs districts had even partly suspended these last. Nevertheless, there 
has for the first time in recent years been on the w'hole no delay of the main operations. 
These operations are so far advanced that in many ddpartemeyits where small subdivided 
holdings predominate they were almost finished toward 20 October and threshings 
had already been recommenced. Naturally this was far from being the case on middle- 
sized holdings and still less so on large holdings, especially as temperature was greatly 
lowered and more or less heavy frosts occurred here and there. Happily very opportune 
rains fell on 23 and 24 October in the majority of regions north of the 13otre, favouring 
germination of the young sowings, which are, in general, in very encouraging condition. 
However, toward the end of the month there was need of rain in the northern regions 
similar to that which had just fallen in the South and southeast, regions where the 
drought was already over. At the beginning of November lajge areas were sown and 
preparation of the land was makii^ rapid progress ; the weather was very mild, wdth 
very few occurrences of hoar-frost, which facilitated the struggle against" insects, but 
there was much need some lowers, the soil having hardened and become difi&cult 
tcvwork and vegetation having need of stimulation before the coming of the bad weather ; 
sprouting had taken place perfectly and the condition of the sowings was generally 
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satisfactory. Work in general was well in advance of last year in many regions ; many 
parts of Beaiice, of the Centre and of the h)ast had finished sowings and recommenced 
threshings. 

Toward i November temperature was somewhat higher and rains fell more or less 
plentifully according to the district, though with fairly prolonged respites enabling 
the ground to absorb the moisture well. There are no fioods reported and work was 
pursued normally. Cultivation was greatly facilitated and moisture, accompanied 
by fairly mild temperatures, stimulated sowings, the appearance of which is very en- 
couraging. Thresliings continued in numerous regions where seasonal operations had 
already terminated. It is very probable that the area of autumn w’heat will be consi- 
derably above that of last year. 

The approximate re .suits of the cereal crops in 1931 appeared in the Journal Official 
of 1 1 ’November and will be found in the different cereal tables of the Crop Report. 
As regards wheat, grouping of the results of the four northern regions (North, B,ast, 
West and Centre) and those of the four southern regions (Bast -Central, South-West, 
Central Plateau and South) into which Prance is di\ided and their comparison with 
the corresponding results of 1930 shows that in the first group the area has diminished 
by 7 % while production has increased by 6 while in the second group the area is 
only 3 below that of 1930 and production has increased by 51 %. The average 
jfield of the group of northern regions has risen from 123 centals (20.5 bushels) per 
acre in 1930 to 14.0 {23.3) ; that of the second froup from 7,0 [11.7) to ii o (18.3). 
The general average is 12.9 (21.6) agamst 10.5 (17.5) in 1930. 

The area sown to mixed cereals this year was 174,100 against 199,400 in 1930 and 
205,200, the av^erage of 1925-29 ; percentages 87.3 and 84. 8 . Production is 1,908,200 
centals (3,297,000 bushels) against 1,910,800 (3,294,500) in 1930 and the average of 
2,294,000 (3,960,400) ; percentages 99.9 and 83.1. 

Great Britain and Northern Ireland : There was very little rain in October save at 
the end of the month in Northern Ireland ; while temperatures were on the whole mild, 
sharp night frosts were reported from Pin gland and Wales and from Northern Ireland. 
Preparations for autumn and winter sowing, which had been delayed by the late har- 
vest, were favoured and both ploughing and manmring were well forward at the end 
of the month. In Northern Ireland harvesting of spring cereals was practically com- 
pleted. 

Italy : In the first two decades of October dry weather prevailed ; in the third de- 
cade there was abundant rain in Northern and Central Italy and infrequent showers in 
the South and the Islands. Wheat sowings, which were late in the first half of the 
month, made good progress in the latter half. The first sowings are developing r^*- 
rdarly. 

Hungary : During the three weeks fi’om October 7 th. to 30th. the mild weather, 
usual at this time of the year predominated. At the same time there was a shortage 
of precipitation over most of the cormtry. At the end of October sowing operations 
approached completion. All the winter cereals sprouted nniformiy and made good 
progress. Rye particularly showed vigorous development. 

Latvia .* During October temperatures fell slowly ; dunng the first tjjree wedteJl 
was still warm and the temperature dropped below zero only on October 6. * 

pitation was normal during the whole of the month ; towards the end of the month 
the first snow fell but lasted for only day. 
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Lithuania . Iti the first half of November weather conditions were favourable for 
field work w'liich was effected under average conditions ; in some regions, however, 
winter rye sowings are backward. 

Litxeniboiog : Weather in October was favourable to preparator}" work for sowings, 
w'hicli were carried out in generally good conditions. 

Rumania : The lack of precipitation in the first half of October generally hindered 
winter sowings. In the latter half of the month there w^ere only some regions of Mol- 
da\'ia and Bessarabia where precipitation was insufficient, the rains having generally 
allowed sowing to be intensified. According to the official estimate, the area sown to 
winter cereals up to the end of October, a date to which operations continued actively, 
is 25 % smaller than the area sowm last autumn. 

Yugoslavia : Weather in October was variable ; in the first two decades dry and 
sunny but cold days prevailed and in the last decade warm, rainy w'eather. On the 
whole sowings were favoured and growdh was active 

V. R. H. S. : According to the data of the Commissariat for Agriculture the harvest 
had been effected on 96 % of the area sowm Numerical data ot production are not 
yet available. According to declarations of the President of the Council of People’s 
Commissars at the beginning of November at the all-Union anti-drought conference, 
1931 has been a year of drought in a certain number of vast producing regions in the 
south-east of the Union. Several million hectares have suffered and the losses of cereals 
are estimated at some hundreds of millions of puds. Howrever, the total harvest of 
the current year is not below that of last year. On 5 November the area sown to 
winter cereals was 91,841,000 acres, i. e,, 86.4 % of the figure planned and 91 8 % of 
the area sown last autumn. Preparatory' work for spring cereals was effected on the 
same date on 73,171,000 acres, i, e., 70.5 % of the area planned. Acquisitions of 
cereals by State and cooperative organisations from the beginning of the season to 25 
October attained 54.3 % of the total planned for the season ; acquisition from i October 
to 25 October represent only 39*4 % of those planned for this period. 

Argentina : The third estimates of area sown to cereals are substantially the same 
as those published in the last Crop Report, showing, however, a slight increase for wheat 
and rye and a slight decrease for oats and barley. It is interesting to note that a 
large part of the reduction of area sown to wheat this year, which is about 20 % 
of last years’ area, has been made in the Pampas and in the poorest areas of the 
Provinces of Buenos Ayres and CordoKa adjacent to the Pampas, where yields are 
generally low. At the middle of October, prospects for cereals in the whole of the 
Repablk were good, thanks to the favourable weather conditions since sowing time. 
In the South the Province of Buenos Ayres growth was a little backward, where^ 
as in the North heading had already begun. In the Provinces of Cordoba and Santa 

some wheat areas were attacked by rust* While the latter generally causes little 
damage, suitable measures taken to check if from sfneading. In the other Pro- 
vinces, crop condition was also good and satisfactory yields were anticipated. Only 
in the Pampas area was a large part of the first sowings destroyed by winds in 
August and September, Uate sowings, lK>wever, developed satisfactmflf 'bl|s^^ 
their growth was rather delayed by cold, they promised to yield well, "fhaly limited 
damage was caused by locusts except in the North of the Province of SantA ^^ Wh^e 
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somewhat larger harm was done. According to information received by telegram of 
November 17, crop condition of cereals on the whole has remained fairly good, although 
in some places slight damage has been caused by storms, frosts, hail, rust and excessive 
rain. In the north of Santa Fe harvesting was in full swing. In the province of Bntre 
Rios crop condition of wheat was very varied. On the Pampa 50 % of the crop was 
lost owing to severe frosts in the first half of November. The recently more favour- 
able situation on the world market has encouraged farmers and is reflected in the improv- 
ed credit conditions and the movement of business transactions. Since nearly all costs 
have fallen, farmers in the producing areas more distant from the ports have requested 
the railways through the Ministry of Agriculture, to grant reduction of freights for the 
coming season. 

Canada : The new estimate of wheat production published this month, (178,800,000 
centals or 298,000,000 bushels) shows a large increase over that of October (162,840,000 
centals or 271,400,000 busnels). This variation is due to the use of the decennial cen- 
sus figures instead of the survey estimates used previously. Most of the increase is 
recorded in the northern regions of Alberta and Saskatchewan where the crop was late 
and where wet harvesting weather resulted in much damp and tough wheat, consider- 
able quantities of which will probablu be fed to livestock. Threshing is now practi- 
cally complete over the whole of the country. For all Canada, the proportion oj 
land intended for next year’s crops that has been ploughed up to October 31, is esti- 
mated at 46 % compared with 36 % at the corresponding date of 1930 The areas 
to be sown to winter wheat and rye this year for harvest in 1932 compared with the 
final figures for the areas sown in 1930 for the crop of 1931, and the average for the 
preceding five seasons, are as follows (the years given in the jieadmg are those in 
which the crop is harvested) ; 

’ % 1932 



1932 1931 

Average 

i 926 'I 930 

193X 
= 100 

Average 
= 100 


(thousand acres) 



Winter wheat 

, . . . 560 894 

983 

62.6 

56.9 

Winter rye . 

■ • • • 599 944 

731 

63-5 

81.9 


Crop conditions on November i, 1931 and November i, 1930 were respectively 
as follows : winter wheat : 105 (92) ; winter rye : 94 (90). 

United States : The quality of winter wheat on November i was estimated at 
compared with 93.4 at the same date of 1930 and 89.7 on the average for thbe perfod 
1920-1929. Corresponding figures for the other cereals are : siting wh^t fdurufii) 

83.8, 87.7, 90.5 ; spring wheat (other) : 82.7, 86.5, 87.2 ; oats : 79-8, 86.1 ; barl^: 

77.9, 86.5, 87.2; rye: 83.0, 86.7, 89.6. * 

In the week ended on November 6 progress and condition of tfce winter wSieat ciiPp ’ 
varied from good to excellent in central and eastam portions. Conditions ^5^ 
too dry in western Kaiasas where the crop was poor to fair atM hamper«s^-by df ‘ 
soil moisture, with some not yet up. Bry coaditi^ms were reJtoed in 
Tennessee but in the South and Southeast the drought cwtiaued unabah^ft, 
soil and only slow advance of seeding generally. Additional moisture was in 

the Pacific Northwest but general rains were needed. Winter grains improved in Okla- 
homa and parts of Texas but in the central and southern parts of the latter State the 
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soil was still too dry and germination poor. On November 12 the crop condition of 
winter wheat remained unchanged. According to a telegram dated November iSth., 
received from the 17. S. Department of Agriculture, rainfall has been general during 
the last week throughout the winter wheat belt except in western and southern 
sections 

In the principal producing areas the work of preparing the soil has been effected 
under good conditions. It is forecast that the area sovm this year vill be smaller 
than that of last year due to the low price obtained for this cereal on the world 
market. 

Uriiguav : Sowings of winter cereals were made under excellent conditions. Wea- 
ther has been exceptionally favourable since preparation of the soil was begun. The 
crops have made great progress and a good harvest is expected. 

Palesiiiie : Sowings oi afir wheat are over in all districts where this method is 
practiced. Weather has been normal. Work has been carried out in average con- 
ditions. 

Algeria : Cultivation following the rains at the end of September was rendered 
increasingly difficult by the ensuing drought but the copious rains in the last days of 
October have stimulated sowings, of which a part has been made on dry lands 

French Morocco : Preparatory work was effected under good conditions. Rains 
fell in abundance towdrd the end of October. Sowings have just begun. It is expected 
that on the whole the area sown will be larger than that of last year. 

Tunisia : In the north of the Regency weather has been favourable ; yields have 
been above average save in a few localities where they were reduced by excessive mois- 
ture, mst and cecidomya. In the centre and south production has been very poor or 
nil, due to the persistant drought. Autunm sowings, begun under good conditions after 
the rains of the first days of October, were interrupted in the latter half of the month 
by the drought. In the north the rains of September have encouraged weeds, which 
were destroyed in October, however, by new ploughing. 


Union of South Africa : September was generally very dry and the benefits of the 
winter precipitation were largely dis.sipated by a spell of warmth accompanied by drying 
winds. Cold winds at the b^inmng of September caused a certain amount of damage 
to wheat in the inland areas. Despite these unfavourable conditions, however, the gen- 
eral condition of wheat is high and a large production for the Union is practically 
aa^sred. In the Cape south-western districts conditions have been particularly fa- 
vcmrable during the past winter. Heavy yields are expected and very little rust 
damage has been reported. 

Australia, (Telegram of 16 November) : In Western Australia during the early 
part of the mor^h the weather was generally favourable to wheat, which is looking 
healthy, a fairly good >ield being expected. In New South Wales the weather was un- 
favourable but crop condition is fairly satisfactory. In South Australia and Victoria 
also the weather has been generaffy unfavourable and rains are wanted to improve 
prospects. ^ 
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MAIZE 

With the new data received by the Institute after the publication of the October 
Crop Report, crop results are now known for about 95 % of Buropean production. The 
only estimates still lacking are those for France, Greece, Poland and Portugal and for 
Italy, that of quick ripening maize {'* cinquantino '*) ; the total production of these 
countries was 29 million centals (51 million bushels) in 1930 and 24 million centals (43 
million bushels) on the average for the five-year period 1925-1929. 

Maize. 


Area 1 1 Prodtjction- 


COUNTWES 

IQ^I 

1930 , 


1931 

1930 ! 

Average 
1925 i 

1931 

1930 

Average % 1931 

1Q2K 

j 



1925 

1030 



to 1929 



to 1929 j 

1 1930 ; 

Aver- 

age 

1 

I, 

000 acres —100 =100 

1,000 centals ^ 

1,000 bushels of 56 lbs 

= 100 

Austria . . . 

148 

143 

1 [ 

146' 103.9 101.7 

3,314 

2,663 

! 

1 

2,490 

5,917 

4,756 

4,44?! 124 4 

133.1 

Bulgaria. . . 

1,676 

1,689 

1,671 99.2 100.3 

21,983 

17,088 

14,713 

39,256 

30,515 

26,274 128.6 

149.4 

Spain .... 

1,116 

1,106 

1,057 100 9, 105.5 

13,119 

16,152 

13,144 

23,428 

28,84^ 

23,471, 81.2 

99.8 

Hungary . . 

2,735 

2,605 

2,662 10.5.0, 102.8 

32,258 

31,021 

39,546 

57,606 

55,39^ 

70,618 104 0 

81.6 

Italy . 

3,423 

3,486 

3,541 98.2! 96.6 

40,643 

63,131 

61,754 

72,578 

112,735 

92,418 64.4 

784 

235 

255 

218; 92 2 107.8 


2,899 

2,013! 

* ^ . 

6,17( 

8,595, ... 


Rumania . . 

11,486 

10,939 

10,606! 105.0 108.3 

132,^8 

99,648 

99,979 

236,211 

177,942 

; 178,534 132.7 

1824 

Switzerland . 

3 

2 

3 ! 79.2 76.4 

66 

64 

84 

118 

114 

1 1501 103.4 

78.5 

Czechoslov. . 

S 68 

864 

344j 101.2f 107.0 

4,899 

6,479 

5,363 

8,748 

9,78S 

9,577 89.4 

91.S 

Yugoslavia. . 

6,168 

6,097 

5,575 101 . 0 ! 110.6 

70,945 

76,381 

67,856 

126,688 

186,395 

120,279i 92.9| 106.3 

•n. S. S. R. . 

9,742 

9,684 

8.386 lOO.e' 116.2 

. . . 

. .. 

79,114 



i 141,276j ... 


CfynflAa , . . 

United States 

139 

161 

' 

174 86.3! 79.8 

3,160 

3,263 

1 

3,703 

5,643 

6,82e 

J 6,613 96.9 

85-3 

— 

105,5571101,413 

99,570 104.1' 106.0 

1,497,440 

1,172,389 

1,546,016 

^674,000 

2,003,552 2,760,751) 127.7 

96.9 

China: i 

Manchuria . 

' 2,441 

2,139 

! ! 

2,469 114.11 98.9 

37,754! 

35,030 

37,848 

67,418; 

62,664 

! 67,586 107.8 

994 

Synaandlnd). 

67 

61 

121 109.7! 56.2 

6841 

600 

1,370, 

1,043 

1,071 

1 2,446 97.4 

42.6 

Algeria . . . 

20 

24 

26 ' 81.5 79.7 

1 1181 

t 164 

144* 

21 l| 

292 

i ^7 72.1 

82.1 

Bntrea . . . 

22 

22 

' IS 100 . 0 ' 166.71 

132| 

198 

79 

286 

86^ 

142 66.7 166.7 

Kenya (I) . . 

199 


201; 96.41 90.r 
56l' 129 . 0 ; 149i^ 

2,1051 

3,299; 

1 2,475; ; 

S,760l 

5392 

4.420 63.8 

86.1 

Fr. Morocco . ! 

837 

649 

2,080 

150! 

8354 

2,978 

3,715 

6,990 

5,m 624 

TOO 

It. Somaliland 

14 

40 

39' 35.3 mA 

630 

426' 

269 

Q4i 

760 28.4 

36.4 

Tunis (a) . . 

44 

37 

45 119.0, 99 . 2 ; 

no 

132 

108, 

197 

236 

192 884 

1024 

Ciraad Totil . | 

136,452! 131,184 128,823 m»| 1«55 1^138 



3^321^ 

2,733491 ni.7 

984 


• Couatries aot induded in the totals. — s) I^te crop (« maggengo ■»). — t) ISarly crop{« daqaaatiao ».} — i) Ba- 
rop^acrop. — 2 ) Maize and sorghum. 


On the basis of information on weather conditions in the above mentioned countries 
during the growing period of maize, it may be considered probable that their production 
this year will not exceed 24 million centals (43 million bushels). 

Adding this figure to the total production of the nine European countries isdicab^ 
in the following table which amounts to 320 million centals or 571 million husWs (again# 
31 1 million centals or 555 million bushels in 1930 and 295 million centals or 52S mhhdn 
bushels on the average for 1925-1929), the total Buropean maize production may be 
calculated at about 344 million centals (614 million bushels) against 340 (606) in 1930 
and 320 (571) on the average for 1925-1929. 
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The most recent estimate of production of maize in the United Stales shows a further 
slight reduction on the preceding figure so that this year's crop is 3,1 % smaller than the 
average for 1925-1929. 

Wdule the data already known furnish the world market with a fairly exact know- 
ledge of the quantity produced in the northern hemisphere, the attention of the market 
is turning with growing interest to the news concerning the maize crop in Argentina 
The area sown and weather conditions in the latter country will, in the coming months 
constitute a fimdamental factor in the formation of prices The official data of area 
sown to maize in Argentina are not usually published before the beginning of February 
but private information has indicated an increase in the crop and it is knowm that 
sowings have been effected under verv favourable conditions 

V. Be, 


* 


A uAria : At the end of October harvesting of maize was completed. The cobs 
are generally well ripe and yields axe satisfactory. On November i crop condition 
was 2.6 against 2.5 on October i this year and on November 

Spam : The deficient production of maize is due to drought in central and southern 
areas and to excessive rain in the northern area of the country. 

Hungary : At the end of October harvesting of maize was completely finished and 
cutting of the stalks was begun. 

Rumania : In the first half of October the rather dry weather favoured harvestings 
which was carried out under good conditions. At the beghming of November the har- 
vest was almost finished everywhere save in some Car]’>athian regions where the in- 
clement weather and the scarcitv of labour had hindered work. 

Argentina : Sowings have been effected everywhere under good conditions. The 
weather has been particularly favourable for the work of preparing the soil and to the 
sowings This year the farmers have used the best quality seed as a result of a recent 
Government Decreee pro’vnding that the sum of 400,000 pesos which had been destined 
by a previous Decree for the purchase of wheat seed and flax seed to be distributed 
on credit among the fanners and which had been only partly used should be used for 
the purchase of maize seed after the deduction of 50,000 pesos for the purchase of select 
rice seed. The distribution was made in proportion to the areas cultivated and sown 
to this cx< 3 ip and the farmers could pay in eaush or by means of a bond falling due on April 
* 5 - 3 C 930 at a rate of interest of 6 % per annum. The Ministry of Agriculture has, as 
security for the bond, the crop when produced. 

United States : In the week ended on November 6, harvesting of maize proceeded 
under YGty good conditions except in the upper ^Mississippi Valley, where cloudiness 
and frequent light rains delayed work most of the time. Husking was nearly com- 
pleted in northwestern Iowa and was well along in the !East. In the following week 
the weather continued generally very favourable and by November 12 harvesting was 
well forward. According to a telegram dated November i8th. received from the 
IT. S. Department of Agriculture, harvesting of maize has been delayed by rains. 
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Mexico : Harvesting of maize was effected under good conditions and yields were 
estimated to be above the average. 

Java and Madura : Area harvested or to be harvested in 1931, which for the 
Institute corresponds to the campaign 1930-31, is 4,688,000 acres, a decrease of 5.2 % 
on that of last year (4,946,000 acres) and an increase of 4*7 % on the average of the 
five years ending 1928-29 (for the Statistical Department of the Dutch East Indies : 
calendar year 1929) which amounted to 4,478,000 acres. Production during thesame 
year is provisionally estimated and as far as concerns the last months, forecasted as 
43,000,000 centals (76,800,000 bushels) a decrease of 2.3 % on that of last year (44,022,000 
centals 78,611,000 bushels) and an increase of 5 6 % on the average of the five years 
ending 192S-29 (40,730,000 centals ; 72,732 000 bushels) 

Palestine ■ In Huleh the second crop is already over. 

E^vpt : Thinning and manuring of late-sown areas of nili maize were over, while 
early sown areas were at the stage of ripening and har^^esting. Cutting of some early 
sown areas in Tower and Upper Egypt was started. In IMiddle Egypt however, it was 
not yet begun Ordinary cultivations were still in the cob- and grain -forming stage. 
Crop condition was satisfactory On i November it was 100 against 98 on i October 
and 100 on i November 1930 

Eritrea * The crops were damaged by drought and locusts. 

Tunisia : Maize and sorghum have given only mediocre ^fields owing to the severe 
heat and drought of the summer. 


RICE 

Italy : In October harvesting, threshing and storing were completed. Yield is 
below normal. 

' A r genii na : According to a recent decree a sum of 50,000 pesos has been allocated 
for the purchase of rice seed in Brazil for distribution on credit among farmers who will 
pay cash or alternatively by means of a bond to fall due on April 15, 1932 at an annual 
nterest of 6 %, The j^Iinistry of Agriulture will have, as security, the crop when 
produced. 

Mexico : Crop condition is good in aE producing areas. In some regions the crop 
is already being harvested and has given satisfactory yields. 

India : Rainfall in the third week of October in Bengal was light to moderate and 
helped the flowering of winter paddy. In the following two weeks further rains in 
Bast and West Bengal were benefldal to crops and on November 4 prospects for winter 
rice were satisfactory. In Bihar and Orissa rainfall in October was heavy in some 
parts but insufficient in others. Condition of rice in Madras was fair at the end of Oc- 
tober ; rains in the last week of the month were heavy in parts of the Circars and Carnatic 
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Rice. 


Abba ’ Production 





Aver. 

1925/26 

to 

1929/30 

% 1931/32 

, 

Aver. 

^ 930/31 ■ 

1929/30 j 



Aver. 

1925/26 

to 

1929/30 

% 1931/32 

COU.NTRIES 

1931 / 3 *^ 

1930/31 

1930 / 

1931 

Aver- 

age 

1 1931/32 

1931/32 j 

! 

1930/31 

1 

1930 / Aver 
1931 : 1 age 


1,000 acres 

= 100 

=s 100 

1 1,000 centals i 

1 . 1 

1,000 bushels of 45 lbs. 

nrlOO 

=■100 

Birigaria . . i 

14 

17 

18 

S4.7 

78.7 

1 

! 290 

366 329 

645 ; 

814* 

730 

79.3 

88.4 

Italy . . ' 

344 

361 

349 

95.3, 

98.5 ' 14,275 

14,333: 14,652 

31,721 

31,850 : 

32,559| 

99.6 

97.4 

Umt, States. ' 

958 

959 

950 

99.9 

loos 

1 10,350 

18,595 • 18 , 394 ' 

43,000 

41,322 

40,876' 

1 

104.1 

105 2 

China' Man* 
dhuria . . 

495 

510 

522 

97.0 

94.8 

7,002 

6,883 6,78l| 

15,560 

15,296, 

1 

1 

15,069; 

101.7 

103.3 

Formosa (i; . 

677 

660 

635 

102.7 

110.1 

14,477 

13,892 12,208 

33,164 

30,871 

27,178 

104.2 

118 6 

Korea . . . 

3,963 

3,970 

3.885 

99.8 

102.0 

63.438 

76,746' 59,472 

140,971 

170,543! 

132,158 

82.7 

106.7 

India . 

77.429 

74,102 

73.766 

104.5 

105.0 


1,089,870 1,048,178 

i,421 ,886 2,329,239 



Japan ... 

7,952 

7,938 

7,787 

100.2 

102 ll 

2i9,*386 

266,446 237,020 

487,*514; 

592,091 

526,700 

82.3 

; ^6 

Java and p 
Madura )t 

7,742 

1,087 

7,637 

7,391 

101.6 

104.8 

103,838 

108,312' 104,753 

230,747 

240,688 

232,779 

95.9 

99.1 

1,188 

1 , 101 1 

91.5 

93 7, 

9,259 

10,309i 9,204 

1 

20,576 

22,909 1 

20,453| 

898 

100.6 


s) Irrigated rice. — t) Uaimgated rice — (i\ Fust crop. 


and moderate in tlie centre and South of the Presidency. Heavy rains fell in the Central 
Provinces in the first half of October but the weather was clearer in the latter half of 
the month. According to a report of October 22 for the whole of India, weather 
conditions had been generally favourable at sowing time and tlie condition of the crop 
appeared to be good notwithstanding local damage by floods. 


Egypt : Harvesting of early-sown areas of sefi is over, while in ordinary areas it 
is still in prc^ess. Late-sown areas are still in process of ripening. Yields are below 
the average. Crop condition on i November was 94 , as on i October, against 100 on 
I November 1930 . EJarly sown areas of nili were maturing, while ordinary and late- 
sown areas were still at the flowering stage. Crop condition was normal. 


POTATOES 

Since the publication of the last Crop Report, very little new crop information has 
been received and that obtained refers to countries of less importance from the point of 
view of potato production. 

The production of Spain is now also known and is considerably smaller than both 
that of last year { — 1^6 %) and the average of the preceding four years { — ii.i %). 

In Lithuania where the area planted with potatoes was slightly larger than that of 
last year, the crop was heavy and larger than the good crop of the preening year by 1 1 .2 % 
and the five-year average by 43.4 %. 

Revisions of figures published in the preceding Crop Report have not had much in- 
fluence on the figure of world production, being small and referring to countries ocn» 
tributing only a small part to total production. 

For France, which contributes the largest percentage of the total, figure of produc- . 
tion are not yet known. Persistent fine weather last month, however, favoured ^lifting 
and should also have improved the quality of the tubers. 
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Potatoes, 


Area 


Prodtxction 


COVNTRIES 

1 

1931 

1930 

Aver. % ^931 

193 X 

1930 

;j 

Aver. - 

1925 

to 1929 

1931 

1930 

Average 

1925 
to 1929 

% 1931 

’'925 , 

to I 9 i 9 '93° 

1930 Aver. 

= 100 =*100 

«IOOl=aIOOl 

1,000 acres j 

1,000 centals ^ 

1,000 bush, of 60 lbs. 

Germany. . 

6,979 

6,930 

6,945 100 . 7 ; 100.5 

! 

955,224:1,038,372 

840,606*1,592,009 1 

,730,585 

1,400.982 

92.0' 113.6 


61 

59 

46, 103.0 131.3, 

4,442 

4,849 

3,879.1 

7,404 

8,081 

6,485 

91.6 114.5 

A.u5XrX3. ^ 

418 

407 

406 102 6 102.7 

47,677 

53,642 

46,051 

79,461 ^ 

89,401 

76,751 

88.9 103,5 

Belgium - . 

402 

402 

408 100.0 98.4 

60,949 

65,310 

74,752 1 

101,580 

108,847 

124,584 

93.3 81.5 

Bulgaria. . 

32 

35 

26 92.9 122.3 

1,720 

E852 

829 

2,866 

3,086 

1,381 

92.9i 207.5 

♦Spain . 


915(1) 812. ' 

74,499 

92664 (1)83,804. 

124,162 

354,437 

(I) 139,670 

80.4, 88.9 

Estonia . . 

*'i 68 

168 

166 99.7 100.9' 

17,309 

19,028 

15,7481 

28,099 

31,713 

26,246 

91.4 110.5 

♦Irish Ft. St. 

348 

346 

369 100.4 94.31 

52,359 

52.714'! 


87,265 

87,854 


Finland . . 

174 

176 

172 99.3 101.0, 

15,997 

17,314 

16,784 

26,^1 

28,856 

27,972 

92.4' 95.3 

Engl.fic Wal. 

447 

426 

503 105 2 88.9 

52,730 

61,443 

72,272 1 

87,883 

102,405 

120,450 

858 730 

♦Scotland . . 

128 

123 

144 103 8 88.9! ... 

19,264 

21,862 


32,107 

36,437 


•X, Ireland . 

134 

136 

154 98.5 87.4 


19,184 

24,962 : 


31,974 

41,602 


Hungary . 

710 

673 

652 105.6 108.9' 

32.445 

40,597 

43.333 

^‘,074 

67,660 

72,221 

79.9 74.9 

♦Italy ... 

878 

863 

868,101.7 101.2: ... 

42,834 

43,839 


71,472 

73,064 


Eat^. . . 

247 

231 

201 106.8 122.7; 

24,247 

24,341 

17,086 

40”410 

40,568 

28,476 

99.6 141.9 

Eithuania . 

415 

403 

347 102.9 119.6 

46,297 

41,613 

32,2871 

77,161 

69,404 

53,810 

111.2 143.4 

Eitremburg. 40 

40 

40 99.1 99.3 

4,762 

3.525 

3,818: 

7,937' 

5,876 

6,363 

136.11 124.7 

Malta . . . 

7 

7 

7 90.2 97,0' 

670 

644 

599 

1,117 

1,074 

999 104.0! 111.S 

Norway . . 

116 

117 

120 99.8 97.3 

18,207 

16,886 

18,913 

30,344. 

28,143 

31,521 

107.81 96.3 

Netherlands 

401 

397 

432 100.9 92.7. 

56,699 

67,016 

73,267 

94.4961 

111,691 

122,109 

S4.6i 77.4 

Poland . . 

6,490 

6,602 

6,125 98.3 105.9' 

720,032 

681,282 

583,299 1,200,030 1,135,448 

972,146 

105.7; 123.4 

Rumania ( 2 ) 

489 

468 

482; 104.5 101.4' 

52,382 

39,993 

42.587 1 

87,302, 

66,654 

70,976 

131.0! 123.0 

Sweden . . 

327 

336 

366 97.6 89.4 

30,865 

39,668 

38,039 

51,440 

66,112 

63,397 

77,8 81.1 

Switzerland 

113 

120 

117 94 2 96.7i 

16,898 

13,007 

15,633 

28,164 

21,678 

26,054 

129.9, 308.1 

Czechoslov. 

1,779 

1,640 

1,792 i 108.4 99.2 

189.641 

197,324 

193,719 

316.062 

328,867 

319,525 

96.1 1 98.9 

♦U. S. S. R. 

14,838 

14,378 

13.447! 103.2 110 . 1 ! 

... 


962,453 ' 



1,604,057 


Canada , . 

581 

571 

532 101.7, 105.2 

55,089 

48,241 

44,747., 

91,815 

80,402 74,577 

114.2 123.1 

Unit, States 

3,606 

3,1671 

3,869 1 110.7 104.ll 

229,200 

205,800 

228,306 

382,000 

343,000 

380,502 

111 . 41 100.4 

Syria &Eeb. 

20 

18 

141 113 . 6 ; 144.1 

[ ' 1 

884 

1,085 

1,027 

1,473' 

1,808 

1,711 

81.5 86.1 

Algeria . a) 

27 

26 

25 104.3 108.0 

1 

639 

917 

924'! 

1,066, 

1,528 

1.540 

^,7| 69j2 

Totals. . . 


1 

23,313 163je 162.7 

1 1 

1 

1 


4,616,158 

68 ^ im 


• Ooaatries not indoded in the totals. — s) Barly crop. — I,ate crop. — (i; Average 1526 to 192 ^. — ( 2 ) TTnmixed 
crop. 


The present situation consequently seems to be that the 1931 crop, although small- 
er than the good one of 1930, has given very satisfactory yields. 

V, B. 


Austria : lyifting of late potatoes was effected rapidly. The tubers are in general 
small. Starch content of potatoes for industrial purposes is rather low. As r^ards quan- 
tity yields vary greatly but exceed previous forecasts. On Kovember j the crop 
condition of potatoes was 2.4 against 2.5 on October i this year and 2,4 on Novem- 
ber I, 1930. 

Belgtum : The yield per acre of potatoes is slightly he}ow the normal, and is es- 
timated at 130-220 centals (220-370 bushels) per acre. 

Bulgaria ; Favoured by the weather, lifting was almost completed by the beginning 
of November. 
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Spam : The drought has caused considerable damage to the crops, production of 
vrliich is considerabh’ smaller than last year. . 


lYish Flit State * The crop was disappointing, pelds being down by about 20 per 
cent, on the average 


France : The persistent fine weather has favoured the lifting of potatoes. 

Great Britain and Xovthevn Ireland : The weather in October allowed the land to 
dry well and conditions for lifting and clamping were generally \Qry favourable. In 
England and Wales the crop was for the greater part under average and considerably 
afiected by disease and the tubers were generally small. In Northern Ireland also prac- 
tically all the crop had been lifted, quality being very good but yield rather disappoint- 
iug, while in Scotland fully three-quarters had been lifted before the end of October. 


Hungary • At the end of October the lifting of late potatoes was still in progress 
in places. Yields are in general poor. 

Palestine : Preparation of the land is proceeding activeh^ In several colonies sow- 
ings of early varieties have been made with a view to plachig the product on the Brit- 
ish market. 

Algeria : A gratis caterpillars are causing serious loss in certain districts, especially 
in Mascara. 


SUGAR SEASON 

Weather conditions in October were decidedly favourable to the beet. Temperatures 
were generally warm and sometimes rose to a summer le\'el and the soil was dried by the 
sun, facilitating lifting and carting of the bulbs in clean condition ; moreover, sugar 
content increased during the last stages of growth. 

It is noteworthy that these favourable weather conditions occurred almost imif ormly 
throughout Europe In Yugoslavia and Russia they were a little less propitious but 
yet satisfactory. 

In the first half of November, on the other hand, the weather deteriorated but had 
comparatively small effect on beet production as the crop had already been almost 
completely harvested in many countries. 

The favourable October conditions brought about a slight improvement in the 
preliminary estimates. 

An Improvanent is reported in Germany, Austria, Italy, the Netherlands and Czecho- 
whereas imeltemary estimates have been lowered in Bulgaria and Yugoslavia. 
Vm the of Burope, excluding the U. S. S. R., the decrease in sugar production 
compared with last season and the average of the preceding five seasons should now be 
29 % and 9 % respectively whereas last month it was estimated at 30 % and 10 %. 

In North America an increase is noted compared with previous estimates for the 
United States and a much larger one for Canada. 

Taking together all the beet producing countries of Europe and North Amerioa and 
excluding the b. S. S, R., according to the latest estimates, the probable prodnctien of 
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Production of Beet-biigar {i'aw). 


S 


Countries 


Total production dunng the season 


I Average Average 

1931-32(1) j 1930-31 1925-26 1931-32(1 ) 1930-31 1925*26 

to 1939-30 , to 1929-30 


thousand centals short tons 


% 1931-32 

1930-31 average 
=a 100 1 100 


Germany .... 


33,847 

56,162 

38,741 

1,692,328 

2,808,077 

1,937,038 

60 ’ 

87 

Austria .... 


3.527 

3,312 

2,185 

176,000 1 

165,620 

109,260 

106 1 

161 

Belgium .... 


6,001 

6,138 

5,949 

300,035 

306,894 

297,449 

98 ; 

101 

Bulgaria .... 


491 

1,204 

602 

24,600 

60,205 

30,090 

41 ' 

82 

Denmark .... 


2,756 

3,699 

3,303 

138,000 

185,000’ 

165,147 

75 

83 

Spain 


6,3P3 

6,369 

4,813 

320,000 

318,449 

240,638 

100 

133 

Irish Free State 


176 

468 

436 

8,800 ; 

23,390 

21,794 

38 

40 

Finland .... 


SS 

85 

69 

4,400 

4,267 

3,441 

103 , 

128 

France 


19,621 

26,557 

18,258 

980,000 

1,327,816 

912,883 

74 1 

107 

Great Britain . . 


6,504 

9,688 

4,032 

325,000 

484,369 

201,611 

67 

161 

Hungary .... 


3,417 

5,154 

4,386 

171,000 , 

257,712 

219,317 

66 ; 

78 

Italy 


7,961 : 

9,382 

7,039 

398,000 

469,090 

353,957 

85 

113 

I^tvia . . 


287 

132 

(2) 204 

14,300 ! 

6,625 

(2) 10,185 

216 

141 

Netherlands . . 


3,853 

6,359 

6,212 

193,000 

317,958 

310,576 

61 

62 

Poland .... 

• . j 

12,885 

17,099 

15,045 

644,258 

854,957 

752,221 

75 

86 

Rumania • . . . 


1,323 

3,620 

2,745 

70,000 

181,010 

137,268 

37 

48 

Sweden .... 


3,153 

4,112 

2,881 

158,000 ' 

205.618 

144,032 

77 

309 

Switzerland . . 


132 

126 

152 

7,000 

6,300 

7,600 

105 

87 

Czechoslovakia , 


17,481 

25,173 

26,016 

874,021 

1,268,614 

1,300,763 

69 

67 

'Turkey . . . 


353 

214 

101 

18,000 

10.700 

5,028 

165 

351 

Yugoslavia . . . 


1,842 

2,264 

2,082 

92,104 > 

113,198 

104,109 

81 

88 

Total, Europe . 

, . a) 

132,006 

187,317 

145,251 , 

6,608,846 ' 

9,365,870 

7,262,406 

71 

91 

tJ.S.S R. ... 


40,234 

38,288 

24,066 

2,012,000 ' 

1,914,400 

1,203,288 

106 

367 

Total, Europe , 

. b) 

172,330 

225,605 

169,317 

8,620,846 1 

11,280,270 

8,465,694 

76 

102 




1,058 

1,075 

769 

53.000 i 

53,763 

38,435 

[ 98 ! 

138 

United States . . 


20,774 

25,979 

21,428 

1,039,000 1 

1,299,000 

1,071,390 

1 80 

97 

Total, America 


21,832 

27,054 

22,197 1 

1,092,000 1 

1,362,763 

1,109,825 

1 ' 

98 

♦Korea 



22 

! IS 


1,109 

635 

1 


•Japap ..... 



532 

545 


26,583 

! 27,231 



Total, Asia . . 



554 

658 

... 

27,692 

i 27,866 

... 1 


♦Australia .... 



75 

\ 48 

... 

3,752 

2,410 

... 


CieBerai . . 

f a) [ 

153^ 

214.311 

161,448 

1,166,846 

16,118,633 

1 8,372,231 

72 


■ 1 1 

194,162 


161,514 

6,112,846 

12,633,033 


7T , 

m 


(•) Countries not included in the totals. — * a) Not including TT. S. S. R. — b) Includmg TJ. S. S. R. — (i) Ap- 
proximate data. — - (2) Average 1938-29 to 1929-30. 


beet sugar in the season 1931 -1932 is 28 % smaller than in 1930- 1931 and 8 % below 
the average of the preceding five seasons. 

For the U. S. S R. the estimate published m October has been retained in the 
absence of later precise data. It is only known that up to November i lifting of beet 
and transport to the factories was proceeding in great difficulties ; it seems, moreover, 
that yields per acre are a little smaller than was previously forecast. B. R. 


Germany : At the beginning of November lifting of sugar-beet had still not been 
completely finished. 

A ustria : Pulling of sugar-beet was fairly well advanced by the end of October. 
The roots are rather small and in some cases not quite ripe. The sugar content varies 
greatly. Carting of sugar beet is being effected rapidly. 
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On November i the crop condition of sugar-beet was ^.7 against 2.4 on October 
1931 and 2 5 on November i, 1930- 

Bek mm : Liftin" of sugar beet has been effected under excellent conditions thanks 
to the fine weather ; yields have varied greatly according to region but it is believed 
that they will reach 2 50-270 centals ( 1 2- 1 3 sh. tons) per acre with a sugar content var5dng 
from 16.5 to iS 

Bulgaria : October weather favoured lifting and transport of the beets. 

Spam : The crop has been especially favoured by the weather^ which has checked 
the spreading of Cercospora bet 2 cola which, in recent years, has caused considerable 
damage. 


The figures in the following table are supplied by the ** Association lyxievnationale Sucrihre 

of Vienna. 


COtfNTRIES 


Sugar-beet 

Raw sugar 


1931 

1930 

1931-32 1 

1930-31 

Gmnariy 


207,176,800 

Centals 

350,364,980 1 33,847,000 1 

56,162,810 

Atjstria 


20,937,000 

21,289,870 i 

3,512,000 t 

3,312,880 

Belgium 


27.465,000 

41,419,880 i 

4,400,900 i 

6,178,540 

Bulgaria 


3,861,920 

8,362,650 1 

545,000 1 

1,289,000 

nmmark 


16,580,000 

22,648,000 i 

2,690,000 

3,699,000 

Irish Free State 


1,100,000 

3,538,000 - 

180,000 ! 

570,000 

Pialaad 


780,000 

698,250 i 

82.000 1 

86,840 

Htmgary 


: 18,044,600 

84,233,910 1 

2,707,420 1 

5,162,600 

Italy 


54,280,000 

73,507,000 i 

7,961,000 i 
11,510,000 1 

9,084,200 

Poland 


69,400.000 

102,141,060 ! 

17,243,930 

Sottmarua ... 


7,100.000 

20,700.000 1 

990,000 : 
3,192,000 1 

3,351,700 

Sweden 


> 19,330,000 

26,125,170 i 

4,112,410 

Chechoslovakia 


: 97,117,020 

148,987,640 

17,480,670 , 

25,193,660 

rurkey 


i 2,275,670 : 

1,260,000 j 

850,000 

214,000 

Yugo^na ...... . . . 


1 14,231,000 , 

16,469,100 

1,842,100 , 

2,264,000 


ToUl , . . 

55ft,fi28,8l9 

87l,685,§16 



Gennany 


, 10,358,700 

Shorl 

17,518,011 

t tons 

: 1,692,330 

, 2,808,077 

Anstna 


; 1,046W 

1,061,979 

176,600 1 

[ 166,642 

Belgium ... 


1,373,200 ' 

2,070,941 

220,040 1 

‘ 308,928 

Bulgaria 


1^,093 

418,127 

27,200 i 

! 64,460 

186,000 

Benmark 


; 829,000 

1,132,400 

1 234,000 

Irish Free State 


. 60.000 

176,900 

9,000 

! 29,000 

Finland. 


86,000 

84,912 

! 4,100 

1 437 

Hungary . 


902,210 

1,711,672 

: 136,869 

898,000 

1 268,127 

Italy 


2,714,000 : 

8,675,300 

464,200 

Poland 


8,470,000 

6,106,988 

676,000 

862,186 

PjOtzmania ... . ^ 


S60,m 1 

1,040,000 

50,000 

1 167,680 

Sweden 


. 967,000 ] 

1,806,241 

159,600 

1 206,618 

Ceechoslovakia 


! 4,865,785 

7,449,281 

874,021 

! 3,259,661 

Turkey 


i 113,777 

63,000 

18,000 

1 10,700 

Yugo^via 


1 711,600 , 

822,940 

92,104 

113,198 


Tata! . . . 

1 «^I65 j 


4»564»364 

j 6,896^ 


Irish Free State : Weather in October was dry and genial ; the crop made seasonal 
progress. The factory campaign was not expected to commence until the end of 
November. 

France : Fine weather has permitted the Hfting and carting of the beet under good 
conditions. Quantity is bdow but content is exceptionally good. 
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Great Britain and Northern Ireland : There was very little rain in October ; day 
temperatures were generally mild but there were sharp night irosts in the latter part 
of the month. The land dried well, enabling beet to be lifted in clean condition except 
on some heavy soils. It was expected that production would be substantially less 
than last year. The campaign has this years been later in opening. 

Hungary : At the beginning of Kovember an improvement was reported in the 
crop condition of beet thanks to beneficial precipitation 

U. S. S. R. : At the close of the first decade of November no more than 22 million 
centals (i.i million short tons) had been harv^ested. Transport to the factories was 
carried out with much difficulty and about half of the roots already lifted remained in 
the fields. 


Sugar-beet 


Area 


Production 


1 

Countries 

1931 

' Aver. 

1930 ; 1925 
to 1929 

% 1931 1 


Aver. ; ; 
1930 ’ 1925 
to 1929 

! 

1931 

1 

1 

1930 

Aver. 

1925 

to 1929 

% 1931 

1930 ' 
= 100 

1 

Aver.! 

1931 

' 

1930 
sa 100 

Aver. 
— 100 

1,000 acres 

= lOC^ 

1,000 centals 

1,000 short tons 

Germany 

941 

1,194 

1,063 

78.9 

886 

233,664 

1 

328,900l 

237,119 

11,683 

16,445 

11,856 

j 

71.01, 98.6 

Austria 

106 

88 

62 

121.1 

171.4 

23,534 

21,457! 

13,724 

1,177 

1,073 

686 

1097 

171.5 

Belpum 

140 

1401 

162 

1000 

86.4 

37,519, 

41,123i 

40,705 

1.876 

2,056 

2,035 

91.2 

92.2 

Bulgaria i 

37 

49I 

35 

76.0 

106.1 

5,291, 

6,889 

4,247 

265 

344 

212 

76.8 

124.6 

•Spam 1 


197' 

181 



65,2951 

61,197* 

34,872 

8.265 2..560 

1,744 

127.5 

187.2 

Fmlaud 

... 

5 

3 

5 

161.6 

94.3 

794 

683 

773, 

' 40 

34 

' 39 

116.1 

102.7 

♦Eugland and Wales 

233 

347j 

162 

67a, 

144.0 


68,130 

28,306 


3,407 

l,415i ... 

... 

•Scotlaud 

1 

21 

4 

66.1 

30.0 


269 

442 

. .. 

IS 

22 



Hungary 

142 

183 

168 

77.3 

84.5 

^743 

32,210 

32,94Y| 

1,187 

1,610 

1,647 

70.6 

69.0 

Italy 

266 

277 

226 

962 

117.8 

60,706 

66,600 

51,465' 

2,685 - 3,330 

2.573 

76.1 

98.5 

Netherlands i 

91 

142 

157 

64.2 

58.1 

22,346i 

47,127 

46,341! 

1,U7 

2,356 

2,317 

474 

48.2 

•Poland 1 

376 

457 

510 

82.3i 

73.8 


103,993 

92,177| 


5,200 

4,609 




Sweden i 

91 

91 

78 

100.0 

116.9 

19,842* 

26,787 

19,233 

992 

1,339 

962 

74a 

103.2 

Czechoslovakia | 

441 

554 

675 

79.7 

66.4 

102,872, 

141,567 

157,619 

6,144 

7,078 

7,881 

72.7 

65.3 


■ 3,332 

’ 2,633‘ 

1 t 

1,626 

2316; 

204.9 

374,787 

334,434, 

186,268 

18,739 

16,721 

9,318 

112.1 

20U 

Canada .....! 

1 52 

621 

46 

I 99.0 i 

113.4 

9,420 1 

9,420 

8,685 

471 

471 

434 

lOOD 

10S.6 

United States } 

(I) 754 

(2) 776 (2) 676 

i 

97.2! 

1U.6|, 

162,400: 

184,000 

147,106 

7,620 

9,200 

7,365 

82.8 

103.6 

1 

Totob . . . j 

6,398 

6,082 

4,378 

115.3 

im: 

j 

1,655^18 1 



6J6,«5y 

47^16 


0 IjS 


• Countries not included in tlie totals. — (i) Planted acreage, 90 % of which is usually harvested. — (2) Area harvested. 


United States : Hot weather during September caused a continued deterioration 
of the crop, which was several weeks late. Considerable borer damage was also re- 
ported from some localities. In the week ended on about November 6, grinding of 
sugar-cane began in Louisiana. Digging of sr^ar-beets progressed well in most parts 
in the week ended on about November 6. 

United States : The recent estimate of production of cane is 47440,000 centals 
(2,372,000 sh. tons), 51,180,000 (2,559,000) in 1930 and 43,524,000 (2,176,000) on the 
average for the preceding five years. Percentages : 93 corresponding figures 

of production of sugar are 3,260,000 centals {163,000 short tons) ; 3,674,000 {184,000) ; 
and 1,91 X, 000 (96,000) ; percentages : 89 and 170. 
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India : Moderate to lieav>' rains in the first half of October damaged cane in the 
United Pro\diices but Terr little rain fell in the latter half of the month, at the end of 
which condition was good and prospects were favourable. On about October 13 the 
probable production of the United Provinces was estimated at about 88 % of the 
normal, bight, scattered rains fell in October in parts of the Pimjab ; towards the 
end of the month condition varied from average to good. Variable rains fell in 
October in some parts of Bihar and Orissa ; at the end of the month crop condition 
was good. According to a report of October 22, weather conditions had, on the whole, 
favoured the sugar-cane crop and condition was goog. 


Java and Madura ; According to the Sugar Usperimental Station (P. 0 . J.) weather 
in October was typical of the change in the monsoons. There is generally adequate 
water. Hxcept in certain fields for which irrigation is difficult the new plantings are 
in veiy' satisfactory condition and cxiltivation is going on well. Disease is not too pro- 
minent. 


Egypt : The favourable weather conditions have accelerated growth and ripening 
of the cane. Early- so%vn areas are almost completely matured. Some areas are being 
cut for local consumption. Crop condition is satisfactory ; on i November it was 102 
against loi on i October and 102 on i November 1930. 


Union of South uifrica : Crop condition of cane in September was 16 % below nor- 
mal. The weather was very dry but conditions showed a slight improvement on the 
previous month. Production of sugar in 1931-32 is now estimated at 6,588,000 centals 
(329.400 sh. tons), r6 % below that of 1930-31 and 24 % above the average for the five 
years ending 1929-30. 


Haaxiii : Production of sugar in 1931 ^32 is effected to be 19,120,000 centals (956, 000 
sh. tons) against 19,160,000 {958,000) in 1930-31 and 17,307,000 (865,300), the average 
for 1925-26 to 1929-30, percentages with respect to the latter figures being 100 and no. 


Territory under Japanese mandate : Production of sugar-cane in 1930-31 is estimated 
at 8,129,000 centals {406,000 short tons) against 4,917,000 (246,000) in 1929-30 and 
3, 1 1 2,000 (1 56, 000), the average of the five years 1924-25 to 1928-29; percentages 165 
and 261. The corresponding production of sugar is estimated at 850,000 centals 
(42,500 short tons) against 457,000 (22,800) and 222,000 (11,100) ; percentages 186 
and 382. 


VINES 

For France the first crop declarations are becoming available and generally coincide 
with the preceding forecasts of a total wine production of 1,230-1,275 million Imperial 
gailesis (1,480-1,530 milHon American gaffons). Some partial data at present known 
afeo confirm m abundant production in southern regions. In fact the Department of 
H6rault repcstts a induction of about 277,521,000 Imperial gallons (333,278,000 Amer- 
ican gallc«is) against 192,281,000 (230,912,00) in 1930 and that of Gard 92,588,000 
{111,189,000) 63,353.000 {76,081,000), The French market is characteiW 
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by weak prices, especially in the South where merchants are purchasing only the quanti- 
ties necessary to cover immediate requirements^ and by great uncertainty as the appli- 
cation of the various legislative measures promulgated during the year may depend on 
the volume of production during the present season. 

The production of must in Spain is considered to be very poor, being hot only ^4 % 
below the average of the preceding quinquennium but also smaller than the very small 
crop of 1930. The vintage was ejected under conditions which were exceptionally 


Vines, 





Area 



Production 




Aver. I 

1931 



Aver. ; 



Aver. 

% 

1931 

Countries 

1931 

1930 . 

1925 

; 


1931 

1930 

1925 ! 

1931 

1930 

1925 




1 

1 

i 

[ 

1929 ' 

1930 , 

1 

Aver. 



1929 



1929 

1930 Aver. 





100 

« 100 







=»IOO 

= 100 


' 1,000 acres 

1,000 Imperial gallons j| 

1,000 Artienc. gall. 

Germany. . 

204, 

) 

203 ‘ 

201: 

100.5 

j 

101.4! 


61,895 

!! 

35,5491 

i 

74,331 

42,691 



Austria (i) . 

i 78l 

77 1 

80 

101.0 

96.8 

29,565 

26,450 

12,738' 

35,^5 

31,764 

15,297 

111.8 

232.1 

Bu^aria. . 

; 217! 

205 

189 

106.0 

114 8 

61,769 

57.744 

33,235' 

74,179 

69,345 

39,912 

1070 

185.9 

Spain ( 2 ). . 


3,495 

3,429 



396,504 

400,972 

518,520 ; 

476,166. 

481,531 

622,696 

9S.S 

76.5 

Greece ( 2 ), . 


375 

277 


‘oisi 

98.0 

35,482 

30.397! 

56,958 , 

42,611 

36,504 

68,401 116.7 

62.3 

Italy . {*> 

; 1,908 
8,398 

1,039 

8,584 

2,078 

8,567 

08.4 
97 8 ' 


798,903' 

906,147 ! 
1,063: 


959,44l’l,088,201 



rnxemburg. 

1 3 

3 

4 

100.0 

84.5 

1,936 

844 

2,325 

1,014 

1,27711229.3: 1S2.1 

Portugal , . 



856 



148,483 

129,612 

132,445! 

178,315 

155,652 

159,054 ! 114.6 112.1 

Switzerland 


33 

35 



14,958 

14,078 

12,282 

17,964 

16,907 

14,750 

106.2 121 B 

Czechoslov. 

Syria and 

47 

i 

44! 

42, 

1 

106.5' 

liiUj 

... 

10,427 

1 

4,864' 1 

ij 

. . . 

12,521 

6,841 

... 


I^ebanon. 

124 

126 

123 j 

98.6 

101.0 

— 


,| 

— 1 

— 

— 

— 

— • 

Algeria . . 

7301 

671(3) 5961 

IO 8 . 0 I 

122.6 

299,167 

6,543 

299,169 1 

231,2771 

359,272, 

359,276 

277,743 100.0 

129.4 

Ft, Morocco 

22 

22 

15 

100.0 

149.0 

4,176, 

21,098j 

1 

3,0801 

6,6571 

5,015 

26,417 

3.698 

1328 

mo 

Tunis , . . 

88 | 

1 

87! 

1 

74 

1131, 

133.S 

15,545 

18,668 

1^668 

22,604 70.7 

! 

823 


s) Unmixed crop. — <) Mixed crop. — (i) Bearing crop. — * (a) Must. — (3) Averse 1926, igaS and 1929, 


bad in the eastern regions, nearly average in Lamancha and normal in Catalonia, Aragon 
and some regions of Andalusia. 

Prices are in general well maintained and on some markets show a tendency to 
rise, particularly for wines of the old crop. 

A commercial agreement £xes at 39,596,000 Imperial gallons (47,551,000 American 
gallons the quota of Spanish wines to he admitted into France. 

For Italy, forecasts are in general less good than those of last month ; quality is 
generally maintained at a rather high level and the alcoholic content is considered to 
be above the average ; the vintage has resulted in a production at the most equal to or 
perhaps a little smaller tlian that of 1930, which reached 798.5 million Imperial gallons 
(958.9 milHon American gallons) ; a private estimate is as low as 692.9 mifiicm Imperial 
gallons (832.1 milHon American gallons). Stocks at the beginning of the season 1931-32 
were considered to be not very abundant. Carry-over stocks are esthnated at only 
about 66 minion Imperial gallons {79 million AEoearican gallons), to sh<mld be 

added the current production. This situation cannot fail to have a favourable reper- 
cussion on the Italian market, which has been restricted by the steps takgm In France 
to prohibit the import of Italian wines until May of next year, the annaal quota fixed 
at 5,499,000 Imperial gallons {6,604,000 American gallons) having been exhausted. During 
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tile last few days, an agreement has been reached between ^France and Italy which solves 
the problems arising for the two countries in coimection with the import of Italian 
wines into France. This agreement stipulates that from today until March 31, 1932 
there shall be admitted into France 2,420,000 Imperial gallons (2,906,000 million American 
gallons) of wine ; the quota for 1932, which will enter into force in April, is fixed at a 
total of 11,439,000 Imperial gallons (13,737,000 American gallons) of which 5,499,000 
Imperial gallons (6,604,000 American gallons) is subject to the preferential tariff. 

Prices of new wine have, during the present month, shown a satisfactory tendanc}- 
to rise and are well maintained ; forecasts favour a rise although consumption on the 
home markets shows signs a sHght but constant reduction. This consumption is 
estimated at 19-20 Imperial gallons (22-24 American gallons) yearly per head, compared 
with an increase of 1/3 during the pre-war period. 

^Idth regard to the less important producing countries, it is estimated that in Ger- 
many, production will be rather poor due to excessive humidity during the period of 
ripening which has caused fairly considerable damage by rotting in different regions. 

In Hungary and Rumania vintage results vary from good to satisfactory and in 
Austria they are very good ; quality promises to be good as regards both sugar content 
of the must and alcoholic degree of the wine. 

In Greece production of wine is considerably larger than in 1930 but much below 
the average for the period 1925-1929. 

According a recent official estimate, the Algerian production, wiU not exceed that 
of 1930 although the young plantations have just begun to bear, and the market shows 
some signs of heaviness. 

M. C. 


Austria : Taking advantage of the fine weather in the first half of October, vine 
growers prolonged harvesting in some of the smaller vineyards. The musts thus ob- 
tained are of excellent quality and reach even 26 degrees according to the Klosternenburg 
scale. At the beginning of November, the crop condition of vines was 2.3 as at the be- 
ginning of October of this year, against 2.0 on November i, 1930. 

Spain : Production of grapes this year is 68,084,000 centals an increase of 2 % on 
that of last year (66,724,000 centals) and a decrease of 21 % on the average of the] five 
years ending 1929 (86,646,000 centals). 

France : The weather has greatly aided work and the vintage has been completed 
in fine, dry weather, 

Hungary : At the beginning of November the vintage was in large part terminated. 
Unit yields varied greatly according to the situation of vineyard and variety of the 
grapes. Content of must sugar varied from 14 to 30 degrees Klostemeuburg. 

Italy : It is now certain that production is below expectations as to quantity but of 
good quality. .The wines are of very high alcoholic content. 

United States : haw prices in most sections of the country resulted in delayed har- 
vest of grapes with deterioration of the crop in many instances. Production of grapes 
at 32,200,000 centals (r, 610, 000 shmd tons) a small jeduction having 
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been made since October ; production was 49,191,000 (2,460,000) last year and 
48,062,000 (2,403,000) on the average for 1925-1929 ; percentages : 65,5 and 67.0. 


Palestine : The vintage is over. 


Algeria : The vintage is over. The wines are of good quahty. Production, despite 
the number of new plantings coming into bearing this year, does not seem to have ex- 
ceeded that of last year. 


Tunisia : The vines were greatly damaged by tHe scirocco, which reduced yields by 
-5to75%ina number of centres The mntage is at an end. 


Union of South Africa : The heavy snowfall on the mountains at the beginning of 
September caused some frost damage to vines in Cape Province. 


OLIVES 

Portugal : Production of olive oil this season is estimated at 1,504,000 centals 
(19,763,000 American gallons) against 1,056,000 {13,883,000) on the average for .the five 
years ending 1929-30, an increase of 42.4 %. 


Palestine : The harvest of green olives is in progress. In the groves of the plain the 
fruit is maturing. Crop condition is good. 


A Igeria : Gathering of fruit for preserves is in progress. Olive fiy has caused some 
damage. Crop condition is average as last, month, and a little bettel” than on i November 

1930- 


Tunisia : Growth is good and despite a rather heavy fall of fruit in some localities 
due to hot winds, the crop is very good. 


COTTON 


The report published on November 9th by the Government of the United States 
indicates an increase of 2,939,000 centals {619,000 bales) or 3,8 %, compared with the 
October estimate and of about 1,400,000 centals {300,000 bales) on the average. of private 
estimates. Compared with the first forecast made by the Govemmnt last August the 
increase is 6,305,000 centals (1,319,000 bales) or 8.5 %. The yield forecast is ^97,8 lb 
per acre, exceeded only seven times since 1866. In order of size, while^the area this year 
has so far been exceeded only six times, the production forecast is smallet only than t 3 *e 
record crop of 1926-1927, which was 85,932,000 centals (17,977,000 bales). 

During October the weather remained exceptionally favourable for picfcipg and 
ginning, and both are greatly in advance of jprevious years, giving rise to a large i n flu x of 



cotton on the market. Ginning, which proceeded very slowly at the beginning of the 
season, was accelerated in October and the quantity ginned up to and including October 
17 was much larger than for the corresponding periods of the preceding five seasons. 
The quantity ginned from October i to 17 amounted to 4,090,000 running bales, a 
figure never reached before in an}" period between two consecutive ginning reports. 

The grade and staple of the cotton picked are the best obtained in the United States 
for many years past. In fact, of the cotton ginned up to and including September 30, 
only 3 3 untenderable compared with 14.2 % last year. Lastly, it should be 

noted that the average weight of the bales is heavier than in any pre\uous season. This, 
according to the Government reix)rt, constitutes an important, factor in the interpreta- 
tion of the figures of cotton ginned which are, as is known, published in n tnnin g bales and 
not in measures of weight. 


Cotton, 


Area |i Prodtjchon 


CorKXRIES 

1931/32 1930/3X 

Aver. 

1925/26 

to 

1929/30 

% 1931/3* 1 

1 1 Aver. , 

1931/32; 1930/31 

' i929/3«> 

1 

i 

i 

C930/31! 

1 

1 

Aver. 1 
1925/26 

i 

1929/30 

% 1931/32 

1930/ 

1931 

= 100 

AVer. 1 

i 

BS 100 

1931/32 

1930/ 

1931 

Aver. 

1,000 acres 

1,000 centals { 

1,000 bales of 478 lbs. j 

= 100 

= 100 


13 

14 

11 

96.6 

12061 

24 

21 


5! 

41 

i 

11S.3 

166.6 

Italy 

2 

9 

9 

1 

26S 

26.fl 

4 


16 

1! 

4i 

1 

17.7 

23.8 

*u. a & a. . . 

5325 

3370 

1,974 

1606 

296.:^1 ... 

7^1 

54330 

... 1 

1,649 

L0521 

... 

... 

Uxilted States . 

40.889 

45,091 

44,^' 

90.7 

91.11 

80,796 

66,596! 

72,983 

16,908 

13,932 

16,26^ 

121.3 

U0.7 

Miexkxt. .... 

S28: 

390 

472 

83.5 

69.1 

! 

LOU 

8*8| 

1,208 j 211 

178 

2^ 

m.i 

83.6 

China . . . . .! 

6,238 

6,693 

4,474j 

92.0 

117.1' 

6jm 

11,7421 

9,100 

1.849 

2,456 

1,9041 76.3 

97.1 

*KaesL 1 

461 

468 

495 

99.6 

93.0 


726! 

668 


152 

188 

... 

1 **• 

♦India (1). . . .! 

19,654 

20,506 

21,584 

95B 

9l.li 


19,280 22,487i 

] 

4,033 

4,704 

. . . 

I 

•Syria & Lebanon j 

76' 

60 

“1 

126S 

130.91 ... 

50 

47!! ... 1 

12 

10 

... 


Algeria . . . .1 

3 

10 

16 

31.4 

21.2 

5 

25 

28' 

1 

6 

6* 

19.7 

17.4 

Bgypt 

1,747 

2,162 

1,828 

80.8 

95.6; 

6,856! 

7,588 

1,S29 

1,675 

1,687, 

79.4 

1 8S.S 

Britrea .... 

7 

7 

7; 

107.1 

lUJ 

U’ 8, 

8 

2 

2 

2 

140.8 

! 140.4 

Otiganda. , . .1 

867 

740 

615 

117.2 

140.9 

1,000 

744! 

620 

210; 

166 

130 

133 5 

1 160.0 

It. SotnaEland 


19 

16 

61S 

60.6 

17 

17| 

20 

4 

3 

4' 

103.7 

: 84.4 

•Tanganyika . . j 

j 10' 

— 

~ ; 

— 

- j 

56 

98 

98 

12 

19 

21, 

60X 

66.8 

ftMs . . .j 

1 

54,135 

52,325 

M.7 

908 

1 


88,«S« 

1 


264»15 

1 

1M15 


IIM 



* Countries not included in the totals. — (i) Estimate of the second report; area representii^ about 90 % of 
the total area. 


The publication of all these data, which greatly exceed private forecasts, and 
constitute a strong group of beari^ factors, has not disturbed the market. 
The factors which are at present exerting the most influence on consumption and 
prices are : the sterling exchange, the rise in silver, customs tarifl policy, political 
tension in the Far East and fluctuations on the bond and cereal markets. Moreover, 
an important psychological influence is also exercised by current international financial 
and political laroMems, In the month under consideration, prices have not shown any 
large changes or fluctuations. The market has been active and consignments have been 
satisfactory. Large purchase have been made, especially by the Far Eastern countries 
and Bhgiand. The farmers and co-operative associations are omtimdarg to accumulate 
cotton, being suf^xnrted by the banks aani the Federal Farm Board with tiie expre^ 
purpose of Jbe^jing c^the market until 31 July 193a, at least 6,500,000 bales- Ifeart- 
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wliile it appears that no further definite steps have been taken to restrict the area to be 
planted to cotton in 1932* 

The Eg>Ttian crop has this year been severely damaged by insects, atmospheric ‘ 
humidity, carelessness in cultural operations and in picking due to the very bad financial 
conditions of the cultivators and persistent and prolonged deficiency of irrigation water 
ill the past months. It is expected that the second estimate, of production which wiU be 
published in December will show a reduction on the first (see last month’s Crop Report). 
The superior grades of Sakellaridis are in great demand owing to their scarcity, due to the 
restriction of the crop and to the bad weather during the season. Of the other varieties 
Maarad is much in demand. In comparison with .last month, ginning has greatl}’ 
increased though remaining at a lower level than in previous years. The increase is 
due principally to purchases by exporters and to the need of growers to realise their 
crop as quickly as possible. 

The Government has already begun by means of the provincial agents of the Ivlinistry 
of Agriculture to make known the regulations decreed for the restriction of the crop in 
the coming season. The market showed a certain activity and firmness and prices 
presented a somewhat oscillatory movement, wdth a tendency to fall. 

The Indian crop is already partly on the market. Its qualit>" does not appear good 
and damage from the inclement weather is considerable. The market is active and 
the rise in silver favours imports of cotton, despite the recent accentuation of the 
customs tariff. 

I. S. 


U. S. S, E. : There is still a lack of any official estimate of production in' the current 
season. Given the large increase in area cultivated with respect last year (about 50 %) 
production was forecast, despite the drought in certain parts of Central Asia, to be con- 
siderable above that of last year, which was, according to the most recent data, 7,403,000 
centals (1,549,000 bales) of ginned cotton. Acquisitions of cotton in October reached 
71 % of the amount planned for the month. From the commencement of the season to 
I November acquisitions represent 41.8 % of the total planned for the season, against 
fhe 55 % planned for that period. In Central Asia, the chief centre of cotton production 
in the Union, acquisitions in November reached 63.1 % of the quantity pla n ned for the 
month and from the commencement of the season to i November 40.7 % of the total 
planned for the season. 


United States : In the week ended on November 6, cotton picking proceeded under 
very good conditions apart from slight interruption by rain in central parts oi the belt. 
Mild, sunny and mostly dry weather this autumn has been unusuaBy favourable for 
picking wMch is well advanced. Frosts during the week in the north-westembelt did 
no appreciable harm but hastened the opening of bolls ; nearly all the cotton Is now opeai. 
In the following week the weather continued generally very favouralBe and packing 
was well forward. According to a tel^am dated Nbvemb^ i8th received from the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, picking of cotton has 1 ?^' delayed by raitu Use 
quantity of cotton ginned not inchsding Haters, to cl<^ ry October 

amounts to 9,498,000 running bales (counting roimd bales as half-bai^), against 9,255,000 
and 9,095,000 bales fen: the corresponding periods 1930 and 1929 ; to close of Imsiness 
on 31 October, 12,130,000 xmming bales, 10,864^000.111 1930 mi 10,892,000 in 
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1929 to close of business on 13 Xovember, 14,210,000 running bales, against 11,963 000 
in 1930 and 11,890,000 in 1929. 

Me VICO : Cotton has been ginned under good conditions and has given satisfactor}" 
\delds In the southern coastal region of the Pacific sowings at the end of September 
proceeded under favourable conditions. 

India : Hea\w rains in Bombay Presidency in the first half of October damaged the 
cotton crop in the Deccan but the latter half was dryer and picking made progress in 
the Deccan. Cotton in the Central Provinces was damaged in the first half of October 
by hea\w rains, weeds and waterloggij.’g, but during the remainder of the montii the 
weather wa* clear and cool, ^"ariable rains fell dming the month in Madras and in the 
last u eek falls were heavy in parts of the Circars and Carnatic and moderate in the cen- 
tre and South of the Presidency. On October 31 condition was fair. Dight, scattered 
rains fell m the Punjab during October and local damage was caused by rain and insects. 
Reports of damage by bollwoim continued during the month, especially to American 
cotton in ]!klultan and also in Shahpur and Lyallpiir According to a telegram of October 
29 received from the Punjab Government cotton picking was in progress at that date and 
yields were generally below normal to normal. A later telegram of iN'ovember 12 gave 
tlie estimate of crop condition to be 83 % of the normal, the low figure being the re- 
sult of damage caused by bohwonn, winds and storms ; condition at the same date of 
last year was 87 % of the normal 

Algeria : Growth is everywhere vigorous bat damage by pink boil worm is very 
widespread. 

Egypt : In October weather was not favourable to ripening and opening of late bolls 
in bower Egjpt, owing to variations in temperature and increase in night coolness. On 
the other hand it has been mild in Middle Egj'pt, and the opening of the healthy portions 
of late bolls has been favoured. Rains feh at the I-eginning of the month in certain 
provinces of bower and ^Middle Egypt. The attacks of pink bollvvorm in all Egypt ha- 
ve reached 99 % for Sakellatidis and 94 % for Ashmuni and Zagora, thus exceeding 
the normal. 

Picking is over save in certain very late areas in the north of the Delta. The second 
picking, which tends more and more to lose its importance, has given yields much below 
expectations in bower Egypt. The third picking has practically disappeared in recent 
years. Pulling of dried stems is completed over vast areas and is contiiming immediately 
after the harvest so as to prepare the ground for the winter crops. Unit yields vary 
according to district and variety. They are almost the same as last year for Sakellaridis 
and 10-20 % less for other varieties. Yield in ginning is 1-3 % less than that of the 
’preceding crop. 

Cotton ginned from 1 September to 31 October : * 

V« 4 eti«s 

Sakellaridis 

Other varieties ... * 

Total . . . 


Centals 

Bales 

218,130 

45.630 

1,623,810 

339,710 

1,841,940 

383,340 

41,480 



Centals 

Bales 

339,630 

71,050 

1,845,760 

386,140 

2,185,390 

457 >^ 9 o 

47.560 

8,700 


Scarto (linters) 
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Varieties 

Sakeilaridis 

Other varieties . . . . 

Total . . . 

Scarto (linters) . . . , 


19-9 


Centals 

Bales 

524.700 

109,770 

2,120,840 

443.690 

2,643,540 

353.460 

50.190 

10,500 


192S 


Centals 

Bal« 

748,110 

156,310 

.2,309.870 

483.240 

3,057,980 

639.750 

72.830 

15,240 


The corresponding figures as on 30 vSeptember 1931 are respectively as follows : 
20,230 centals (4,230 hales) ; 34i»47o (7i.4P) J 361,700 (75,670); 6,340 (1,330). 

Uganda : During September meteorological conditions generally favoured the crop, 
except in some exceptional localities where excessive rain and hail caused more or less 
considerable damage. Loss from disease has been quite small and localised. On the 
whole crop condition at the beginning of October was satisfaetoty and prospects were 
generally good, though less satisfactory in the I,ango and Gulo districts, owing to damage 
by disease and excessive rains. Acconiing to a first provisional and venr appioximate 
estimate, reprodticed in the general table for cotton, wiiich is subject to more or less 
important modifications from weather conditions, total production this season is 
considerably above that of last season {by over 30 *^,0) and the average of the preceding 
quinquennium (by about 60 %) 


FLAX 

Great Britain and Northern Ireland : (Quality and jdeld in Northern Ireland appears 
to be fair. 


U. S. S. : According to the Commissariat for Agriculture on ist November* 86 % 
of the crop has been spread in the fields or water-retted and 13 % had been reduced 
to fibre. 


Argentina : The third estimate of area sown is 295,000 acres above the second, pub- 
lished in the last Crop Report (8,640,000 against 8,345,000 acres) and indicates the 
largest extension of this cj-op so far in Argentina. Thanks to favourable weather crop 
condition is good to very good. In the north of Buenos Aires province there is one 
the most important zones of production ; the plants have a vigorous appearance and good 
colour. In the Province of Santa P6 a very good crop is reported, especially' in the north. 
In the Province of Cordoba, crop condition is also good ; only in the South-west develop- 
ment was a little backward toward the middle of Oclober. In the other provinces ato 
good yields are expected, — (Tel^am of 17 November) : In some districts there have 
been slight losses catased by storms, frots, hail, rust and exces^ve rains. In the soadh 
of the province of Mnmm Aires frosts have caused some dama^ nnd tfoe nrop require© 
water. In the province of Santa FA the other hand, exoe^^ raias have been 
cause of daimage. In all other areas the crop is ih good comhtioii, For the north of 
Santa harv^ting waS in fnh ’ v 
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Flax. 


COTXXTJilES 



Area 






Production 




X 931 

- t 

1930 

Aver. 

1925 

to 

1929 

% 1931 1 

1931 

1930 j Aver. 

“^00 =100 

1930 

Aver. 

1925 

to ; 

1929 

1931 

1930 

1 

Aver. ! 

1925 

! 

' 

1929 

! 

% 1931 

1930 Aver. 

*» 100 =100 


; 1,000 acres 


1 ' 

1,000 centals ' 

1,000 pounds 1 








Fibre. 








Germany 

i 

16 

27 

49 

50.8 

33.4 (r) 

117' 


_ ; 

1)11,684 

1 







Austria t) • . . . 

8 

8 ( 2 ) 11 

90.3 

70.2, 

109: 

127 

( 2 ) 152 

10,935 

12,694 (2)15,225 

86.1 

71.8 

Belgium 

36 

56 

59 

63 6 

605 

192, 

325 

680 

19,156 

32,499 

57,950 

56.9 

33.1 

Bulgaria. .... 

2 

1 

1 

2160 


2 

3 

1 , 

176 

262 

147 

67.3 

110 9 

Estonia . . 

45 

80 

89 

56 3 

508 

130 

237 

221 

13.008 

23,745 

22,084 

54.8 

58.9 

Finland ( 3 ). ... 

10 

14 

13 

72.7 

746! 


35 

35 


3,527 

3,508 



Xortliem Ireland 

7 

29 

33 

26.1 

22.4,: 


120 

132 


12,032 

33,761: 



Hungary t). . ■ - 

1 44 

36 

7 

123,0 

— 


869 

— 


86,918 

— 1 


— 

Latvia ( 3 ) . . . . 

104 

128' 

163 

81.1 

63,7, 

331 

424 

487 

33,056 

42,395 

48,714, 

78.0 

67.9 

I4thuama { 3 ). . . 

! 133 

204 

211 

05.3 

63 2 

518, 

642 

802 

51,765 

64,188 

80,199 

80.6 

r>4.5 

Netherlands . . . 

16 

37 

37 

43.2 

43.2 

82, 

230 

253 

8,234 

22,957 

25,346 

35.9 

32.5 

Czechoslovakia . 

23 

31 

52 

72 7 

44.1 i 

1 

83; 

128 

238 

[ 

8,344 

12,8161 

23,764 

1 

65.1 

35.1 

U. S. S. R. u) . . 

j 5,733 

'1 

4,278 

1 

3,271 

134.0 

1 

1 

175.8 

il 

i 

i 

1 

9,449 

J 

7,064 

i 


944,904 

706 , 425 | 










Unseed. 



Thousand bushels 
of 56 pounds. 



♦Germany 

16 

27 : 

49 

69.8 

33.4 

( 1 ) 73: 

— 

— 1 

(i) ISO 

— 

— j 

~ ' 



Austria 

6 

5 

8 

90.9 

69.8 

18 

19, 

27 

32 

34 

49 

94.1 

65.8 

Belgium. .... 

36 

56 

59 

63.8 

60.5 

127, 

233 

287| 

227; 

417 

512 

64.4 

44.3 

Bulgaria ..... 1 

2 

1 

li 

216.0 

294.1' 

11, 

4 

2 

19i 

7 

3 

290.3 

694.1 

Estonia 

45 

SO 

89; 

56.3 

60.8 

141 : 

279 

222 

251! 

499 

396 

50.4 

63.4 

♦Italy 

24 

27 

44 

906 

55.5 


125 

206 


223 

868 



Latvia ( 3 ) . . . . 

104 

128 

163 

81.1 

63.7 

326 

410 

452 

^ 2 ’ 

733 

808 

7^4 

72.0 

Ivithuama { 3 ). . . 

133 

204 

211 

65.3 

63.2 

620 

858 

824 

1,107 

1,632 

1,471> 

72.3 

75.3 

Czechcslovakia . . 

23 

31 

52 

72.71 

44.1 

72 

94 

1 

202 

128 

169 

361^ 

75 . 7 ; 

35.3 

♦U.S S,R 

7 , 735 ; 

5.553 

4.267 

139.3 

181.8 

i 


13,255 

... 


23,670; 



Canada ..... 

628 

582 

563 

107 . 9 ' 

111.5 

1,594 

2,463 

2,553 

2,847 

4,399 

4,558 

64.7' 

62.5 

United States . . 1 

j 3,132, 

3,692j 

2,909 

j 

84.8 

107.7 

6,328 

11,967 

11,713 

11,300 

21,869 

20,917^ 

52.9 

1 

54.0 

India ...... j 

1 3,020 

2302 

3,392: 

107.8 

! 

89,0 1 

8,467 

8,512 

8,848 

1 

15,120 

15,200 

15300 

99.5i 

95.7 

•Eritrea | 

2 


10' 

j 

31.2 

9' 

1 

38 

is! 

— 

68* 

— 

23.1 

prench Morocco . 

' 67 

58; 

48- 

116.1 

140.3 

1 

411 i 

251 

229; 

734 

448 

408 

164.0 

179.9 

♦Argentina .... 

5)8,640 5)731l'5)6.918l 

115 . 0 , 

124.9 


39,348 

41,099 


70,265 

i 73391 ! 

1 


♦Unjgnay ..... 

606 

402i 

204j 

150.7) 

297.2 

• * 1 

2,675 

lik 

... 

4,599 

j 2,240 

... 







$64 

18*115 

;^99i 

25,359 

3 S, 34 t 1 

u,m 

45383 


nA 

t> Pwdactitm «ac|HC 3 aed in dried flax straw. — ♦ Countries not induded 
-^{4 ftwenagfe 19x7 to igsaQ. — ( 3 ) Flsgc and hemp. — <4) Bo^runetz quality. — 

in the total. — 
( 5 ) Area sown. 

(i) Private estimate. 


Uruguay : Not only preparatory cultivations but so’vvings were made under excel- 
lent conditions. Weather was exceptionally favourable. The Government has carried 
on active propaganda to intensify flax cultivation. The area to be deyoted to the crop 
this year is about 20 % above that of last year. 
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HEMP 

U. S. 5. i?. . On 25 October hemp had been pulled on about 70 % of the area sown. 
The amoimt placed in retting on 25 October w'as 46.7 % of that harvested. 


Hemp, 


i 


Area 


Production 



COOTTRIES 

1931 

1930 

Average ] % i93i 

1925 ; ; 

to 19^9 ■ 

1931 

1930 

1 Average 

1925 

1 to 1929 

% 1931 



1,000 acres 

— 100 ' = 100 


,000 pounds , 

= 100 

= 100 

Germany (i) ^ 

1 

1 

Fibre, 

4 80.4 19 5 ' 



! 



Austria , 

1 

1 

( 2 ) 1 ' 80.4 89.9 

(3) bSOl 

is) 1.789 

( 3 ) 1,770 

72.7 

73 5 

Bulgana ..... i 

9 

9 

10 ' 101.7 93.6 , 

4,189 

3,584 

! 3,028 

116.9 

138.3 

Italy 1 

161 

214 

236 75 2 68 5 

201,400 

222,033 

. . . 


Czechoslovakia. , . 

1 

21 

15 

26 1 134.0 78.7 j 

16,888 

8,959 

16,436 

1215 

662 

U. S. S. R .... j 

2,277 ! 

1,854 

2,268 122 8 100.4 j 



695,913 



Syria 

6 

6 

1 

6 96 4 , 94.5 

1 

3,576 

' 3,761 ; 

1 : 



Austria 

(4) 

( 4 ), 

Hempseed, 

1 , 829 61.5 

! 154 ^ 

198 

1 266* 

78.0 

58.1 

Bulg^ana. ..... | 
Czedtoslovakia . . j 
1 

9 

1 9 

10 101.7 93.6 

; 3,527 

8,960 

2,525 

891 

139.7 

21 

i 

1 

: 26 ; 134.0 j 78.7 

8,020 

6,340 

11,776 126.5 

68.1 

u. a s. R. . . . 1 

2,277 

1 

1,864 

1 

2,268 122.8 j 100.4 

1 ' 1 

i 


1,2^,963 

' 



(i) Hemp and other textile plants. — ( 2 ) Average 1927 to 1929 . - 

— { 3 ) Dried fibre. — 

t 4 ) Area under 500 acres. 


Tea. 


OTHER PRODUCTS 


Ceylon ; During September wet weather predominated in the Southwest and East 
of the island. The crop has been somewhat damaged in the Southwest. Crop condition 
of tea on October 1 was average. 


India : In North India the weather generally in Sept^ber was favourable for growth 
and a good crop was harvested, immediate prospects are fairly good. Statistics to the 
end of September recorded a decrease of 3 % million lbs. as compared with tlie same 
period of last year. 

In South India, the weather generally has been unseasonable but immediate last year, 
prospects are rather brighter. The outten was 3 34 % ^ same date of 
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Coffee. 

It is well-known that production of coffee has undergone a development excessive 
in relation to world needs. The statistics of production that are available are still, how- 
ever, in most cases very imperfect. Often, owing to the lack of crop estimates, recourse 
must be had to export data as indices of production. Still, it ma^' be admitted that 
the results on the whole represent fairly faithfully in their main outlines the actual 
situation. According to these statistics the quantities harvested in the five-year 
periods 1909-10 to 1913-14 and 1926-2; to 1930-31 were respectively as follows : 


Aicra^e annual pioduction of coffee 
iin thousand pounds) 


1909-10 to 1913-14 1926-27 to 1930-31 


Brazil 1,753,000 2,535,000 

Other countries ....... 959,000 1,587,000 


Total , . . 2,712,000 


4,122,000 


There has thus, between the two x>eriods, been an increase of about 50 % in produc- 
tion. The increase is due, on the one hand, to Brazil, vith its record crops in 1927-2S 
and 1929-30, on the other hand, to the development of cofiee cultivation in a series of 
other countries, notably Colombia, Salvador, the Netherlands Bast Indies and several 
producing countries of Africa. 

As regards consumption the total quantities imported into the non-producing coun- 
tries — quantities that, grosso modo, may be considered as equivalent to real consump- 
tioa — are as follows : 


Average annual import of coffee into non-producing countries, 
{in thousand pounds) 



1909*13 

1926-30 

Burope 

1,270,000 

1,398,000 

North America . 

900,000 

1,523,000 

Other countries 

173,000 

212,000 

Total . . . 

2,343,000 

3.133,000 


^ these figures the growth of consumption between these two periods is 

34 %, taking account of the fact that in Burope and the United States the 
at the end of 193b were heavier than at the beginning of 1926, the real increase 
in consumption in the non-produdng countries is only a little above 30 % : in any case 
it is considerably less than that of production. 

For the producing countries there are no statisticai data amilabie that allow of a 
comj^ete or sufficiently exact estimaticm of thei r Bwercr, 
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preponderant importance of consumption in the imyjorting countries there are grounds 
for belie\dng that conclusions based on the figures relating to the latter countries may 
be considered as of general value. 

Besides, the disproportion between production and consumption is clearly demon- 
strated bv the movement of stocks. According to the data available, which includes 
stocks in Brazil and visible stocks in Europe and the United States, the quantities of 
coffee existing at tlie beginning of each commercial year (i July) in the last five years 
underwent the foliovdng changes : 


Stocks 071 1 July, 
(in thousand pounds) 



Brazil 

Europe (i) 

United 
States (i) 

Total 

1927 . . . 

. . . (2) 661,000 

267,000 

172,000 

1,100,000 

I92S . . . 

. . . . 2,004,000 

375,000 

183,000 

2,562,000 

1929 . • • 

. . . 1,426,000 

362,000 

148,000 

1,936,000 

1930 . . . 

• • • • 3 » 33 S,ooo 

316,000 

159,000 

3,813,000 

1931 • • 

. . . 2,815,000 

423,000 

252,000 

3,490,000 


The total of stocks in the four last seasons has increased by about 2,300 millioii 
pounds so that, in this period, the excess of production in relation to consumption has 
averaged almost 600 million pounds a year. The quantities of old crop existing on i 
Jxdy, 1931 corresponded approximately to the needs of the importing countries during 
the whole year. 

Tne situation has become the more serious since the 1931-32 crop in Brazil is 
reported to be very abundant. Accoiding to the fiirst estimates it is about 3,320 mil- 
lion pounds. 

On the basis of a probable export in 1931-32 of about 2, too million pounds it is 
considered that stocks in Brazil mav reach on i July 1932 about 4,000 million pounds, 
the highest figure so far recorded. 

Prices, which, thanks to the efforts of governmental authorities in Brazil, to the re- 
gulation of arrivals at the ports and to the financing of stocks, had up to October 19^9 
remained fairly stable at a relatively high level, have undergone a depression since that 
date owing to the exceptional abundance of the 1929-30 crop and the heavy production 
1931-32, now added to the very large stocks. 

Other causes — the general economic depression, the depreciation of the milreis — 
have contributed to render the crisis more acute. 

According to the quotations of No. 4 coffee at Santos at the beginning of each montli 
and taking into account the variations of exchange between the milreis and the dollar, an 
average price of about 17 3 /^ doUar-cents per pound is obtained for the period January 
1926 to October 1929, despite the fall of prices from October 1926 to October 1927 in 
relation to the forecast of an abundant crop m .During the 24 months follow- 


(i) Visible stocks. — (2) nature estimated. 
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ing October 1929 the steady fall in prices brought them in October 1931 the level 
of about 3 ^2 dollar-cents per pound, that is, one fifth of the average price of 1926-29. 


Price of 'So, 4 coffee at Santos. 
/reduced to doUar-cents per pound) 


Period 

MtniTn,nm 

Mari mum 

Average 

J anuar\’-September 1926 

. . . 17-15 

19.75 

18.14 

October 1926-October 1927 . . . . 

. . . 11.25 

16.05 

14-15 

November ig2 7-October 1929 . . . 

• • • 17-35 

20.85 

19.30 

November 1929-March 1930 . . . 

. . . 1T.75 

15*05 

13.25 

April 1930-September 1930 . . . 

. . . 8.85 

12.35 

10.40 

October 1930-March 1931 

• • - 5.S5 

lO.IO 

7.40 

April 193 1 -September 1931 .... 

• • • 4-35 

6.30 

5.50 

October 1931 

. . . — 

— 

3-55 


In face of the situation so created the Brazilian government authorities have taken 
a series of measures with a view to diminishing the disproportion between stocks of 
coffee and world demand and consumption. They propose on the one hand to reduce 
stocks and avoid the further growth of production and on the other hand to encourage 
the development of consumption. Under the first group of measures come in the first 
place those relating to the purchase and destruction on the part of the National Coffee 
Council of a part of the surplus : toward 20 October the quantity so eliminated exceeded 
220 million pounds ; according to the pojected financial programme it was hoped to elim- 
inate in the very near future a total of 530 million pounds. At the same time the trans- 
port and sale of coffee of inferior quality, below type No. 8, has been forbidden. Final- 
ly, the creation of new coffee plantations is practically prohibited for a period of four 
years by means of a tax of one milreis for each new tree (excepting only those planted 
to replace old trees in the districts that are almost exhausted). 

The measures in view for the development of consumption include assistance to the 
Coffee Institute for propaganda, agreements with importing countries with a view to 
obtaining a reduction of tariff duties, repression of fraud, improvement in quality and dry- 
ing of the product. 

Some idea of the possibilities of expanding the consumption of coffee may be obtained 
from the following table, in which are calculated, on the basis of figures of average net 
import and population toward the middle of each period, the averse annual consump- 
tion per capita in the most important importing countries, in the five-year periods 1909- 
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Consumption of coffee in the most important importing countries. 


Total anaual cousumption Annual consumption per capita 

(in thousand pounds) (in pounds) 

Average of the years Average of the years 



1909-13 

1921-25 

1936-30 

1909-13 

1921-25 

1926-30 


— 

— 

— 

' 



United States . 

857,600 

1,288,400 

1,469,200 

90 

II. 7 

12.3 

Prance . . . . 

245,800 

369,300 

364,600 

6.2 

9-3 

. 8.8 

Germany . . . 

399,500 

143.300 

293,200 

6.2 

2.4 

4.6 

Italy . . . . 

58,200 

102,500 

101,200 

i.S 

2.6 

2.4 

Sweden. . . . 

74.300 

87,100 

93.700 

T 3-4 

14.6 

15-4 

Belgium . . . 

78,000 

85,500 

90,800 

10.4 

II. 2 

TI -5 

Netherlands. . 

94.400 

78,000 

75,800 

15-7 

10.8 

9.9 

Denmark . . . 

32,000 

48,100 

56,700 

II. 7 

143 

16.1 

Argentina, . . 

28,200 

46,500 

54,000 

3.7 

4-9 

49 

Spain .... 

29,300 

47,200 

51,100 

1-5 

2.2 

2.2 

Finland. . . . 

28,700 

33.700 

38,400 

9.0 

9.7 

10.6 

Great Brit, and 
Ireland . . 

23,600 

27,800 

37,700 

0.4 

0.7 

0.9 

Norway . . . 

28,900 

34,800 

36,400 

11.9 

12.8 

13.0 

Switzerland . 

24,500 

29,100 

29,100 

6.4 

7-5 

7-3 

Union of South 
>-\frica . . , 

25,800 

30,200 

28,200 

4-4 

4.2 

3.5 

Canada. . . . 

12,600 

20,500 

26,900 

1,8 

2.2 

2,9 

Algeria . . . 

16,800 

19,600 

23,400 

3.1 

3-3 

3-7 

Total . . . 

2,058,200 

2,491,600 

2,870,400 

5-7 

6.4 

7-1 


The total consmaption of the above 17 countries, which in the last five-year pefibd „ 
represented over nine-tenths of the total world import, has increased from before tte 
war to 1921-25, that is, in twelve years, by about 21 %, and'from 1921-25 to 1926-30, 
that is, in five years, by 15 %. The average consumption per capita in the last five-year 
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period is almost ever>’ivhere considerably abo're that of pre-war and in the majoiit}" of 
cases it is still growing in relation to the preceding five-year period Bven if account 
is taken of the fact that the figures of average consumption per capita in 1926-30 in cer- 
tain countries are slightly esiaggerated by the fact that, stocks in these countries hav- 
ing increased from 1926 to 1930, a certain part of the imports has not entered into real 
consumption, there is no doubt that average individual consumption for the total of the 
countries concerned has increased in nearly the same measure in the twelve years that 
separate the two periods 1909-13 and 1921-25, and in the five years that separate the 
periods 1921-25 and 1926-30, so that the rh^Whm of growth has been relatively much’ 
more rapid in the more recent years. 

Any forecast of the development of consumption in the near future would be hazard- 
ous. It is certain that possibilities of expansion exist, both in the countries where con- 
sumption per capita is already relatively high and in those where it is still very low. The 
low prices may have a powerful effect in the realisation of these possibilities. Still 
it must be equalK’ kept m mind that in many importing countries the high customs 
duties partly reduce the benefits of the fall in prices and that on the other hand, the pre- 
sent economic difficulties, which have reduced the purchasing power of the populations 
in a large part of the world, tend to restrict consumption, especially of commodities that 
are not of prime necessity. 


Mexico : Crop condition is good in the principal producing regions Harvesting 
has already begun and has given satisfactory yields 


Kenya : The September estimate of the coffee area in the present season is 99,300 
acres agahivSt 96,600 in 1930-31 and 76,600 on the average for the preceding quinquennium 
{102,8 % and 129,7 %) Prodiiction is 189,000 centals against 311,000 in 1930-31 and 
208,000 on the average (60.7 and 90,9 As the percentage of coffee of low specific 
weight ascertained for the part of the crop already picked is very high, it is doubtful 
whether the total production will actually reach the figure indicated 


Ctacao. 


Gold Coast : The lack of sunshine delaj^ed both ripening and harvesting of the major 
crop, growers having been reluctant to pick rmtil there was promise of good drv^ing 
weather. During the first half of October, however, with a break in the adverse weather, 
h^esting became general and at the beginning of November the pods were reported to be 
tipemug quickly while prospects of harvesting during the month were regarded as normal, 
tinfavourabie beginnings it is expected that the bulk 01 the crop will be ripe at 
^ normal time. In Ashanti about 50 per cent, was expected to be ripe by the 
end <4 November, in the Eastern Ptovmce ab<mt 70 per cent, in the south and 50 per cent 
the north and in the Central Province similar proportions, but in the Western Province 
only 40 per cent. Yields are generally lighter than last year, particularly in Ashanti and 
on the older farms and heavier soils of the low-lying land along the Birim in the Eastern 
Province ; in the Central Province, however, especially m the north, they are 
than last year and well up to normal. The following are the estimated totals for the 
major crop in the different provinces, amounting in all to 414.4 lAHio n |b_ '1 ; - 
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looo Ib, 

Eastern Province 172,500 

Ashanti 134,400 

Central Pro\ince 35,100 

Western Province 22,400 


Delay in first pickings was also encouraged by the tising market as the chance of 
gain in price by waiting seemed greater than the possible loss due to over-ripe pods ; 
rising prices also to some extent kept back marketings of the harvested pods, though in 
some localities a decrease in prices quickened selling A large increase in the amount 
marketed vras expected in the first half of Xovember. There is no evidence of prepared 
cacao being held up and movement toward the ports is noted in most districts. In the 
Western Province pickings are particularly sensitive to price movements, owing to the 
relatively liigli transport charges due to distance from the railway, and the output above 
estimated for that province may not be attained. Given normal marketing conditions 
the estimated total output of 414 4 million Ih. for all pro^dnees is equivalent to exports 
for October-ilay inclusive. 

Ihe carryover from the mmor crop tliis year is small, practically none remaining 
in the hands of the grower. The cacao exported in September consisted largely of the 
end of the minor crop and its purity was the lowest recorded for any month in the 1930-31 
crop year, mould and slate being the predominant defects. 

Some of the first lots of the major crop coming in showed but a slight improvement 
over September. There was a high percentage of over-ripe pods, harv-estiiig having 
been delayed by the continued dull weather, and this rendered preparation difficult. 
The better weather subsequently prevailing effected an improvement, however, in the 
purity of the cacao coming in during the latter part of the month. 

The following were the shipments during October, the first month of the 1931-32 
season ; 



October 

Average 

October 


I9$l 

laet 4. years 

vShipments per steamer (1000 lb.) 

12,540 

27.552 

Arrivals by rail at Takoradi and Accra (1000 lb.) 

11.648 

26,432 


Groimdnuts. 

Argentina : Sowing of groundnuts was effected under good conditions^ espedafly 
in the province of Bntre Rios where the soil had been very well prepared. 

United States : Production of groundnuts for nuts is now estimatedat 
lbs. showing a considerable increase on the October estimate; prodnctk)U was ^ 

lbs, in 1930 and 795,78^,000 lbs. cm the average for 1925-1929; 
and 125.8. 

India : In Madras fte^dency condition of the groundnuts aEfc^n© €a!id ! 

was fair. Harvesths^ is in parogtess in Bcmfeay Presiiitoey, ■ 
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Egypt : The crop is being uprooted. Its condition is normal On i November it 
was roo against 99 on i October and 100 on i November 1930. 


Colza and Sesame. 

Austria : Crop condition of colza on i November was considered 2.6 against 2.4 at 
the same date last year. 

Hungary : Colza has developed uniformly and at the beginning of November was 
making good progress. 

Mexico : Crop condition of sesame is good and it is forecast that the coming crop 
will exceed that of last year by about 40 % . 

India ■ According to a report of October 22 the condition and prospects of the 
Indian sesame crop were good except in Burma, where they were disappointing. 

Palestine : Threshing of sesame is over. 


Tobacco. 

Belgium : The tobacco leaves have been cmed under excellent conditions. 
Bulgaria : Harvesting is over. 


Tobacco, 


Cotntoies 

Area 

* PaODTJCTION 

! 

I93t 

1930 

Average 1 

1925 ' 

to 1929 

% 1931 

' 1931 

1 

1930 1 

; ; 

Average 

% 1931 

1930 Aver. 
=0 100 = 100 

1925 |- 

to 1929 1 

1930 
*» 100 

Aver. 
5 = 100 

1,000 acres 



i 

1,000 pounds 


♦CScrmany. 

1 j 

i 2 S' 

23 


21 : 

i 

112.11 

119B 


46,409, 

44 , 112 : 



Belgium ...... 

1 Jj 

7 


1 

100 . 0 , 

97.2 

12;739 

15.387 

15,334 

sis 

^.1 

f Bulgaria. ..... 


78' 

8 S> 

98 3 

92.8 

54,785 

52.826 

60,680 

103.7 

90.4 

•Greece. ...... 

... 1 

196' 

221 i 

1 


98,767 

152,660 

137,966; 

64.7 

71.6 

CiBechosIovatia . . 

! 22 

IS 


14 

125.7j 

157,4 

j 

27,778 

22,096j 

16,342, 

126.7 

170.0 

•IT.S.S.IL ! 

406 

248i 

210 , 

164.01 

193.6 

— 

— 1 



— 

•Canada 1 

i 

41 


37i 


j 

48,2^ 

36,717! 

34,774 

131.4 

138.7 

Chited States . . . ! 

2,0961 

2,1X7 

1,787 . 

^. 0 ! 

ii7,3 

1,648300 

1,641,4871 

1 , 357 , 127 ! 

100.4 

121.4 

Japan i 

91! 

89{ 

91' 

102.7 

1003 

155,757 

145,176! 

142 , 157 ! 

107.3 

109.6 

Syria and . j 

22 , 

10 


7 

msj 

2953 

13,889 

6,960 

4.969| 

199.6 

280.1 

iO^gcda 

1 40 

57 


65 

68 , 9 ' 

60.6|! 

20,283 

i 4S,488i 

64.233 

46.6 

i 37.4 

•Tt^itditaaia .... 

1 1! 

1 j 

1 


— ; 

S8.2( 

— 

J 132 

1,643(1) 24S| 

8.6 

64.6 

TaiidB . . . 

j 2.K5j 

2,376 



99Jj 

1 

I14»7j 

1,933,231 

M3»r,3€€ 

l,«50l,752j 

m3 

im 


^Cotmtries not iudoded in the totals, — (r) Average 1927 and 1928, 
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Hungary : At the end of October tobacco picking was completed. Yields are aver- 
age in* quantity and quality. 

Argentina : The Government of the Province of Tucuman hasbegtin to distribute 
tobacco seed giatuitously amongst the farmers in order to extend the cultivation of this 
crop in the Province, where conditions are very favourable to its grovTh. 

Canada : The following are the preliminary estimates of production of the diderent 
types of tobacco grown in Canada this year compared with the figures for previous years. 



1028 

1929 

1930 

1931 

% 1931 

1930 = 100 



(Production 

in 000 lbs.) 



Burley 

16,7,87 

7,806 


18,460 

138.8 

Bright fiue-cured . . 

8,726 

10,500 


21,170 

170.0 

Dark air- cured . . . 

2,422 

400 

410 

350 

85-4 

Dark, fire-cured 

4,219 

2,600 

^,357 

610 

25-9 

Cigar 

5.198 

5.004 

5,320 

5,260 

98.9 

I.arge pipe 

2,SlO 

2,610 

2,030 

1,770 

87. 2 

^mali pipe . . 

609 

770 

671 

610 

90 9 

Other types .... 

195 

196 

178 

— 

— ■ 

Total . 

40,966 

29,886 


48,23'’ 

131-4 


These preliminary figures show a remarkable development in the production of the 
bright fiue-cured and hurley varieties, continuing the tendency noted last year. All 
other types show decreases, especially dark fire-cured, production of which has dropped 
to a very low level compared with previous years. 

At the present moment, figures of area are not available. 

United States : Weather conditions dmring September were generally favourable 
for the development of late tobacco and unusually favourable for harvesting and cur- 
ing of the early crop, which was nearly completed by the beginning of October in the 
main producing areas. 

Japan : Quality of the tobacco is fairly good this year. Curing has been fini^ei 

Palestine : Haiw^esting and drying of the leaves is over. Yields in Northern 
estine are good. 

Algeria : Harvesting was completed under good conditions and the crop is of good 
-quality. 
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Hops. 

Gy^at Britain and Xor^hent Itdand : lu England, although the area under hops in 
1931 was smaller than in 1930, the area piciied was 17,900 acres against 16,500 last 
year. The total production was, however, less than in 1030, due to a imit >deld very 
much below that of last year and that for the ten 3^ears 1921-30. The best imit yields 
were, vith one unimportant exception, obtained in Kent, where almost exactly two- 
thirds of the crop is produced, tlioueh yields in this county were also veiy inferior. The 
season tliis year was unsatisfactorr’ as a whole, the weather having been unfavourable 
and downy mildew and insect pests having been exceptional!}’ prevalent in most dis- 
tricts. The quality of most of the crop was moderate 

Hungary : At the end of October harvesting of hops v:as over Both unit yields 
and quality are average. 

Hops. 

A&ea Production 





Average 

% 1931 

Average 

% 1931 

Countries 

1931 

1930 

19^5 
to 1929 

Aver-' 
age - 

1931 1930 1925 

to 1929 

Aver- 

age 



1,000 acres 


“ '“>»Too 

1,000 pounds 

'=■ 100 = 100 


♦Germany 

25 

32 1 

36 

79.6 

70.5 


24,366 

16,111 



Bclgitim 

3 

3 ; 

3 

100.0 

73.9 : 

2,271 : 

2,961 

5,118 

: 76.7 

44.4 

England and Wales. 1 

20 

20 i 

25 1 

1 97.7 

79.6 I 

18,928 1 

28,336 

34,568 

i 66.8 

1 54 S 

Caaedioolovalda . . . 

ii 

30 

38 1 

36 

1 79.6 

85,2 ; 

1 

24,725 

32,464 

21,520 

' 76.2 

1 114.9 

United States . . . 

21 

20 

i 1 

; 23 

1 105.5 

89.8 j 

25,300 

23,447 

31,383 

1 107.9 

[ 80.6 

Tatals. . . 

U 

81 1 

' 8T 

1 

85.5 ij 

71,224 

87^ 

92,584 

81.8 

i 7€.& 


* Countries not included in the totals. 


Sericulture. 


Official data and information from private sources referring to the principal sericul- 
tural cormtries show that world production of cocoons in the current season is the small- 
est for the last five years ; the increasing difficulties recently encountered by rearers of 
silkworms and by spinning establishments, which have induced the Governments of 
Several countries, as, for example, China and Japan, to intervene on their behalf by 
means of loans, are well known ; to these difficulties of a general character has this year 
been added a ^eat shortage of mulberry leaves ; the generally unfavourable nteteorolog- 
ical conditions have contributed to retard rearings considerably. 

Relatively the heaviest reductions have been recorded in Europe. The first es- 
timate for Italy does not in fact reach even 76 million pounds of cocoons and indicates a 
reduction'of more than one-third on the production of 1930. In Bulgaria the production 
of cocoons Rightly exceeds half that of 1930. In France, Hungary, Turkey and Ruma- 
nia the seasmi has been equally bad and it is estimated that their total production is 


only little above half that of last year. 

Mlm^n Yt^oslavia also a great many sericiculturists have given up rearing owing to 
prices, which are no l<mger sufficiently remunerative. 



Sericulture. 


COUKTRiaS 


QtTANTlTIE* OF EGGS PREP.\KED FOR INCUBATION 1 


Production of cocoons 


1931 

1930 

Average 

19^5 

to 1929 

% 1931 

1930 Aver. 

— 100 =» 100 

1931 

' mo 

Average 

192*5 

10 1929 

% 1931 

1930 Aver. 
=3 roo ; =« 100 

r,ooo ounces 



1,000 pounds 


B;ilgaria . . . 


20 

44 

40 

45 8 

50.4 i 

2,646 

4,995 

4.3«8 

' 53 . 0 ! 

60.8 

Italy 


TOl 

946 

993 

74.1 ' 

70.6 ! 

76,968 

I 116,259 ‘ 

109,297 

65.3 

69.5 

Korea 

. s' 

222 

225 

185 

98.6* 

120.2 i 

27,605 

28,404 ; 

19,953 

I 97.2 

188.4 


Is) 

2.S07 

2,790 

2.560 

100 . 6 , 

100.6 ! 

435,419 

' 463,825 ' 

3S6,033 

1 93.9 

1124 

Japon . . . . 

1 1] 

2,035 

3.339 

3,537 

sr.o 

83.0 

332,562 

416,356 

371,804 

, 79.9 ' 

89.4 

Syria and I^ebanon. j 

81 

108 

96 

76.7 

84.6, 

6,206 

8,047 ! 

6,844 

77.1 ' 

90,7 

Total . 


6J<>6 

7,450 

7,411 

90.8 

91.3 

880.406 

],037,SS6 

898410 

84.8 

98.0 

s^ Spring cocoons. 

— i) Summer-autuma cocoons. 









In Japan, ^dlete rearings hare increased from year to year and where last year’s 
production was a ma:iimum, the decrease in quantity of eggs placed in incubation and 
the tmfavourable meteorological conditions have caused production to decrease by about 
13 *^0 in relation to that of 1930, falling back to the figure of 1928 In this country the 
output of summer- autunm cocoons is particularly low {20 °o less than in 1930 and 
10.5 °o below the average) ; in this coiuiection it may be recalled that the I 5 »Iinistry of 
Agriculture and Forests incited the rearers in June heatdly to decrease the quantity 
of silkworm eggs placed in incubation 

In Korea spring production, which alone is at present known and which represents 
about two-thirds of the total production, is 3 % below the production of 1930. 

As regards the other Opental countries it is known that in Syria and Lebanon and 
in Persia production is one-third smaller, while in China a production 20 % less than in 
1930 is indicated. 

The Amexican market, toward which is directed the main current of Japanese, Chin- 
ese and Italian exports and which in consequence forms the basivS of the world market, 
has this year absorbed larger quantities of silk than last year ; in fact the imports of raw 
silk into the United States in the first eight months of 1931 ro^ to 50 million pounds 
against 42 in the corresponding period of 1930. Japan and China met 90-95 % of the 
American demand, Italy about 5 % and other countries a very small proportion. An 
examination of the details of the imports into the United States shows that this year 
in the above-mentioned period there was a considerable increase m imparts of raw sHk 
from Japan, which is perhaps not unrelated to the intensive campaign that has been ^ 
veloped at great expense by the largest organisations concerned. It is calculated that 
In the period from January to June 1931 the United States imported in all tern Japan 
41 million pounds of raw silk (82 % of the total) against 32 in January-Augoat 1930 
(76.2 % of the total), while the imports from China were 6.5 m ilikm 7-^ {12^$ ^ 

against 17.1 %) and from Italy 2.3 million against 2.7 {4.6 % against 6.3 %) ; in € 50 % 
sequence there has been a large use of Japanese silk hf Amisaican te t&a V 

detriment of Chinese and Italian sOk. Ihis fe 

respect to Chinese silk, the price of which should have been partfcitidy 
steady depreciaticai of silver. , , ^ q' / ' 

In Uurope the largest importer of raw ailk 
the United States as an importer ; Fremi production is very srhall k 
^pply the needs of the large maauf acteing indust^ and, de^te Ihe assistamre 
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several times given by the C70venmient to rearers, has in fact shown a great decrease : 
production of cocoons wliicli in 1927 was 8.2 million pounds, fell in 1928 to 60, in 1929 
to 5.5 and in 1930 to 4.0 ; for the current year it is estimated to be still lower, about 
2 million pounds. Imports of silk also show a very considerable contraction in 1930 
{10.6 million pounds) not only in comparison -vvith the pre-war period (the average, of 
1909-T3 was about 17 million) but in comparison the three-year period 1927-29, which 
averaged 14. i million pounds. As regards the current year it is known that from J anuary 
to August France imported 6 2 million pounds in comparison with 5.7 in the corresponding- 
period of 1930 : as is known, the French industry prefers Chinese and, to a less degree, 
Italian silk, and, least of all, Japanese silk. 

As regards prices there are published in the follov ing table the monthly means at 
New Vork for two typical qualities, Japanese Grand Double Extra and Italian Exquis.. 


Doilars per lb. 




Japanese 

G. D. :Ei. 

Italian E. 

J amiaiy 

193T 

. • • 3-25 

3-14 

February 

a «... 

, . , 3.12 

3 'i 3 

March 



. . . 2.91 

2.90 

April 

» 

. . . 2.74 

2.77 

May 

)) 

. . . 2.60 

2.30 

June 



00 

T 

d 

2.25 





July 

......... 

. . . 2,79 

2.46 

» 

August 



. . . 2.70 

2.52 

September 

» 

. . . 2.74 

2.47 

October 

’> ......... 

... 2 60 

2.45 

ist half of November 1931 . . , 

• • • 2.55 

2-37 


Prices, which had already fallen considerably in 1929 and 1930 (it is estimated that 
at the end of 1929 they were 16 % below the level ot the beginning of that year and that 
from January to December 1930 they experienced a fall of about 40 %), have this year 
ex^jerienced a further reduction and the reaction noticeable in July for Japanese silk and 
in August for Italian, was not maintained. 

The poor production this season ought to have a favourable irrSuence on silk prices 
during the coming months ; the market situation will depend closely on the decisions 
of the Japanese Government regarding the stocks of silk accumulated during the past 
seascaa in the attempt to stabilise prices, stocks that are at presente stimated at about 
,100,000 bales. 


M. C. 
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FODDER CROPS 

Austria : At the beginning of November lifting of mangolds began. Yields are 
relatively good though the buHbs have not reached their normal size. The growth 
of fodder crops, which at this period were still in the fields, has been retarded by fre- 
quent night frosts. Towards tlie middle of October the growth of grass on permanent 
meadows was verj- poor.' In the plains permanent meadows still provided sufficient 
feed for livestock. w*hile hi the more elevated areas the grass was rapidly consumed, 
and some anxiety was aroused owing to the moderate supplies of feed other than con- 
ceutrates The growth of pastures is aho constantly diminishing. 

On November i the condition of fodder crops reported at this period w^as as fol- 
lows ■ mangolds ; 2.6 (against 2.^ on October i this year and 2.3 on November i, 1930) ; 
red clover : 2.8 (2.8, 2.4) ; ahalfa : 2.6 (2.8, 3.0) ; mixed clover : 2.7 {2.7, 2.4) ; mixed 
fodder and vetches : 2.8 {2.9, 2.6; ; permanent meadows : 2.8 (3,0, 2.5) and pastures : 
3.2 (3.2, 2.7). 

Production of the principal fodder crops compared with the corresponding figures 
of last year and the preceding four year period are as follows : 




1931 


1930 

Average 

% 1931 


ist 

2nd 

3rd 


Total 

1926-29 

1930 

Average 


cutting 

cutting 

cutting 

Total 

Total 

» 100 

0/ 

/o 

= 100 
% 

Mangolds 

(000 centals) — 

- 

- 

30,909 

38,949 

35,201 

79.4 

87.8 


(000 sh. tons) — 

— 

— 

1,545 

1,947 

1,760 



Red clover (hay) 

(000 centals) 5,313 

4,784 

4,453 

14,550 

14,229 

17,048 

102.3 

85.3 


(000 sh. tons) 266 

239 

223 

728 

711 

S52 



Alfalfa (hay) 

(000 centals) 2,249 

1,786 

1,477 

5,512 

3,982 

4,120 

138.4 

133-8 


(000 sh. tons) 112 

89 

74 

275 

199 

206 



Mixed clover (hay) 

{000 centals) 2,998 

2,690 

2,249 

7,937 

5,758 

5,007 

137.8 

158.5 


(000 sh. tons) 150 

144 

112 

396 

288 

250 



Permanent meadows 









capable of one, two 

(000 centals) 44,578 

18,739 

3,263 

66,580 

70,374 

74,400 

94.6 

89.5 

or three cuttings 

(000 sh. tons) 2,229 

937 

163 

3,329 

3,158 

3,720 

Vetches, green fodder 

(000 centals) i) i,z68 

(000 sh. tons) 1} 58 

2) 57S 

- 

1,746 

1,991 

2,X03 

S7.7 

83.0 


2} 29 

*— 

87 

100 

105 

Maize, green fodder 

(000 centals) 1)1.720^ 

2) 529 

- 

2,249 

2,269 

2,202 

99.1 

102.^1 


{000 sh. tons) i) 86 

2) 26 

— 

II 2 

I13 

no 



First sowing. — 2) Se<xmd sowing. 

Sugar-beet tops this year provide abundant fodder and somewhat alleviate the sfeosrt- 
age of other fodder crops. 

Belgium : Favoured by the fine weather, lifting of fodder roots has been effected 
under excellent conditions. Meadows and fields sown to clover arffi aHaifa look wdK. 
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Iri'Ji Free State ' eather during October, which was dr>' and genial was escep- 
tionallT favourable for root crops, though the mangel and turnip crops are expected 
to yield rather less than the average. Hay yielded an abundant crop of average good 
quality. 


Finhv^d : According to a recent revision, production of the principal fodder crops 
is as follows ■ 


1931 


1930 % 1931 

1930 = 100 


Turnips 

^OOD 

centals} . 


1.4,069 


{oco 

sh. toast 

571 

703 

Permanent meadows 

0 

0 

0 

centals). . . 

8,949 

9.437 


(OOO 

sh. tons) . . 

447 

472 

Temporary meadows 

(GOO 

centals) . , 

62.146 

57/979 


{000 

sh. tons) 

3.107 

2,890 


Franc? : Fine weather has permitted the lifting of mangolds under good conditions. 

Great Briiatn and Xorth-rn Ireland ‘ There was very little rain hi October save at 
the end of the month in Northern Ireland : while temperatures were on the whole mild, 
shiirp niglit frosts were reported from England and W’ales and from Northern Ireland. 
Root crops in England and Wales benefitted by the improved weather bui in Scotland 
bulbing of turnips and swedes was unfavourably atfected by the dry conditions as well 
as by the night frosts. On the whole the season has not been favourable for roots and 
yields will be under average in most parts of England and Wales, the estmiated produc- 
tion of turnips and sweecles being there 153, 7713,000. centals (7,688,800 sh. tons), a de- 
crease of 13 ‘i'o on that of 1030 and of 27 % on the average of 1925-29, while that of man- 
golds is 101,339,000 centals (5,077,000 sh. tons), decreases of 17 % and 27 % respec- 
tively. In Scotland crop condition of turnips and swedes on 1 November was 90. as 
also that of mangolds. Finger-and-t(je was reported from several districts in Scotland, 
especially on low-lying ground. In England and Wales good progress in lifting is le- 
ported. ^ 

Though grovth was in places checked by frost pastures were generally abundant. 

The following are the areas imder fodder crops in Northern Ireland in thousands 
of acres : 



1931 

1930 

Average 

1925-29 

% 1931 

1930 average 

«>= 100 = 100 

Turnips . 

3<>-4 

40.2 

43.8 

90.5 

fi 3 -i 

Mangolds 

0.9 

i.i 

1.2 

81.5 

77.0 

1 >aBiporary meadows for hay . 

• 237-3 

238.2 

234-1 

99-6 

IOI.4 

Permanent meadows for hay . 

231.8 

239.8 

234.8 

96.7 

9B.7 


Hungary : At the end of October mangolds showed an improvement after the rains 
which fell previously. Harvesting was in progress. Yields are arverage. 

The new sowings of dover and alfalfa are developing very weU. This autumn 
fodder crop production, except that of dover and alfalfa, has b^ poor. 
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Meadows and pastures show intense growth, providing in general sufficient feed 
for livestock. 

Italy : Irrigation has been begun. Crop condition of meadows and pastures has 
considerabl}^ improved. Autumn-winter grasses are very well developed. 

Lithuania : Weather conditions were unfavourable for fodder crops in the latter 
half of October due to the occurrence of early frosts. 

Xethevlands : Fodder supplies are generally quite adequate. 


S'lk.ntzerland : If, from the point of view of quantity, the production of fodder crops 
has been fairly satisfactory, quality leaves much to be desired due to adverse weather 
conditions. Autumn pastures are giving 3delds varying from average to poor ; more- 
over, as a result of frost and early snow, it has not been possible everywhere to utiliwSe 
pastures. 


Argentina : Condition of meadows ana pastures is good. Water reserves are abun- 
dant. The recent rains have favoured the growth of alfalfa. — (Telegram of x7 No- 
vember) : Pastures are in excellent condition. 


Canada : The Canadian Government has cabled the preliminary estimates of area 
and production of fodder crops this year compared with the final figures for 1930 and 
the five-year average, as follows : 



X931 

1930 

1925-1929 

^ I93X 

1930 — 100 Av. ■« 100 


Area 

(thousand acres) 



Turnips, etc. ...... 

193 

226 

220 

85.4 

96.3 

Fodder maize 

425 

426 

473 

99-7 

89.8 

Hay and clover .... 

8,902 

10,418 

20,037 

83.8 

- 88.7 

Alfalfa 

748 

744 

807 

100.5 

92.7 


Production. 




Turnips, etc. (000 centals) 
(000 sh. tons) 

41,064 

2,053 

41,064 

■ 2.053 

37.520 1 
1,876 ) 

100.0 

109.4 

Fodder maize {000 centals) 
(o(x> sh- tons) 

69,520 

3.476 

69.514 

3.476 

78,871 ( 
3.944 ^ 

100.0 

88.1 

Hay and clover (000 centals) 327,940 
(000 sh. tons) 16,397 

327.940 

16,397 

314,953 i 
15,748 V 

100.0 

X04.1 

Alfalfa (000 centals) 

(000 sh, tons) 

37.300 

1.865 

32,800 

1,640 

38,581 1 
1,929 1 

ri3-7 

96.7 
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Quite considerable changes have been made in the estimates of production since 
last month ; those for turnips and alfalfa have been notably reduced whereas the figures 
for fodder maize and hay and clover have been raised. The present production es- 
timates for turnips, fodder maize and hay and clover roughly equal last year's final 
figures for these products, while for alfalfa an increase of 13.7 % is recorded. 


United States : Pastures and ranges on about November 6 remained dry and in 
serious need of moisture in the Southeast, parts of the Southwest, the Great Basin, 
and the central and northern Rocky Mountain areas. Elsewhere conditions were 
largely satisfactory, except locally. Condition of pastures on October i averaged 63.5 
compared with 56.1 on the same date last year and an average of 79.3 during the pre- 
vious ten years on October i. 

The quality of tame hay on November i was estimated at S4.8 compared with 
S5.6 at the same date of last year and 88,7 on the average for the period 1920-1929. 
Corresponding figures for wild hay are 75.7, 81.6, 88.7. 

Egyft : Early areas in project lands (permanently irrigated) are sown and sowing 
was begun in basin lands as soon as the water receded. In ordinary areas it was 
in progress. The first cutting was being taken in Minia province. Germination and 
growth were satisfactory. Crop condition on i November was 100, as on the same 
date last year. 


LIVESTOCK AND DERIVATIVES 


Condition of Uvestock and dairy production, 

Belgium : Production of fodder crops is more than sufi&cient to feed livestock. 
The health of livestock is very satisfactory. 

Irish Free State : The supplies of hay on hand are much larger than usual and stocks 
of feeding-stufis on the whole are sufficient for the season's requirements. Milk 3delds 
in October showed the usual seasonal decline. 


France : Fine weather has permitted grazing of livestock thus economising dry 
fodder. In the sugar producing area a restricted quantity of ’pulp is available and more 
than the usual quantity of straw and fodder is being used. 

GrM Britain and. Northern Ireland : Winter keep is generally abundant. Concen- 
trated feeding-stufis axe more plentiful. Milk yields were normal in October. In 
Ireland both store and dairy cattle were reported in good condition. 

Netherlands : Milk production is almost equal to the autumn average. 


Switzerland : As autnnm pastures have not been fully utilised owing to the frosts 
and early snow, it has been neeessary tp-feed livestock with dry hay at an earlier .period 
than last, year. 



Argentina : The health of livestock is in general good. Cattle and sheep breeding 
results are normal. Only the animals used for heavy draught purposes are tired and 
in mediocre condition. All the others are vvell fed and present a good appearance. 

(Telegram of 17 November) : Health of stock is very good. 

Brazil : In the foUo^ving table are given the data of production of milk and dairy 
products in 1930, compared with figures for 1925. 


Product 


1930 

1925 

Fresh milk 

{000 Imperial gallons) 

481,698 

285,968 


(000 American gallons) 

578.476 

343.422 

Condensed milk 

(000 lbs) 

11,601 

— 

Butter 

(000 lbs) 

46,459 

39,683 

Cheese 

(000 lb>s) 

82,601 

66,139 


The largest increase recorded is that for milk, the other products also showing in- 
creases. This industry is today in full development and, especially in the more impor- 
tant producing States, such as iMinas Geraies and South Rio Grande, every effort is being 
made to increase the milk capacity of the animals. 

United States : The number of eggs laid per hen and pullet of laying age was 8.5 % 
greater on October i this year than for the same date last year and about 7 % above 
the average for that date. The increase in rate of laying was partly ofivSet by a decrease 
in the size of flocks compared with last year, amounting to about 3 or 4 % in recent 
months. The number of eggs laid per bird has been higher than the five year average 
each month this year except April. This high rate of laying may be explained by the 
culling of unproductive hens, heavy feeding and a larger than usual proportion of wheat 
in the ration as well as the favourable season for growth. 

The number of turkeys on farms on October 1 this year was about 2 % larger than 
at that date in 1930 but smaller than the number on October i, 1929. The increase 
took place principally in the Pacific Coast States and Texas. Quality of the turkey 
crop this year is mostly unusually good. 


A report issued by the Federal Farm Board on October 22 nd recommended furthesr 
culling of dairy herds as the number of milk cows is again increasing this year and threa- 
tens to result in overproduction of dairy products. The number of milk cows. on farms 
on September i, 1931 was 3.6 % larger than at the same j)eriDd of 1930 and a further 
increase is expected to take place by January i,. 1932. 

On November 6 livestock were holding up well except in the very dry areas whfere 
pastures and ranges were afiected. 

In the foEowing table are given the data of production of the principai inaaulactnriBd 
dairy products in 1929 in the United States compared with corr^pondmg figures for 
previous years. 

The principal feature of production in 1930 was the large decrease recorded for con- 
densed and evaporated milk in comparison with the preceding year. SmaBer decxeaae® 
may be noted also for creamery butter, C€« 3 idensed cvaporalaed feutto milk, and ke 
cream. AE other products show kicmases* most imixartW being for «ieese and pow- 
dered milk. 
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pRODtrcis 19-6 1927 192S ' ig -9 ^930 I % 1930/^929 

(000 lbs ) 


Creainen’ butter .... 

Total chee-e 

Of which • 

milk cheese 

Swiss cheese . . . 

Bnck and Munster cheese . . . 
Cream and ^Teufchatel cheese 
Total condensed and evaporated milk, 
Of which ; 

Sweetened condensed j skimmed milk 
Sweetened, condens^ unskimmed 

milk 

Unsweetened, evaporated, skimmed 

mlllr . . , 

Unsweetened, evaporated, unskim- 
med milk ..... ...... 

Condensed or evaporated buttermilk. 
Dried or powdered buttermilk 
Powdered whole milk . ... 

Powdered skim luilk 

Dried casein . . . ... 

Malted milk 

Ice cream of all kinds : 
fm thousand Imperial gallons) . . . 
(in thousand American gallons) . 


1,451 JtiC 

1.496,495 

1.487.049 

427,416 

406,686 

437,519 

335.915 , 

307,777 

335,253 

29 SS3 

18,141 

16,718 

31,04S 

31,546 

28,960 

1S,192 

25,962 

30,589 

1,733,504 : 

1,855,722 , 

1,918,427 

14S,771 

145,345 

1560S9 , 

210,681 

201,023 ' 

177,737 1 

128,743 

134,185 

158,243 (i) 

1,245,309 

1,375,169 1 

1,426,358 

86,687 : 

99,180 i 

102,452 ' 

31,378 

38,435 

45,502 1 

10.768 

11,464 

9,605 

«1,7]8 , 

118123 

147,996 

16,953 

18,033 

22,151 

20,670 

22.116 , 

21.128 

179,237 , 

18.8,820 

193.340 ; 

215.248 ; 

226,756 

232,185 


1 597,027 

1 1,594,826 

99.9 

483,933 

‘ 512,319 

! 105.9 

370,314 ' 

389,834 

105.3 

'19,406 ! 

26,393 

136.0 

31,763 1 

34,471 

108.5 

34,405 

33,243 

96.6 

2,206,648 

2,114,448 

95.8 

204,107 

161,063 j 

1 

1 

; 85.7 

197,611 

183,047 ' 

f 

153,624 

; 156,923 1 

1 1 

f 

1 98.1 

1,651,306 1 

1,613,435 : 


107,288 ! 

96,431 

! 89.9 

54,215 

1 67,031 

123.6 

13,202 i 

1 15,440 

1 117.0 

207,579 i 

! 269,991 

t 125.2 

10,537 ; 

41,819 

136.9 

22,850 

1 22,691 

99.3 

212,020 1 

200,473 

94.6 

254,018 ! 

i 

240,760 

! 94.6 

1 


fii Incomplete figure excluding the production of case goods which averaged about 10 million lbs for the period 
1926-2S. 


Union of South Africa : Cold winds at the beginning of September scorched the 
young grazing. 

In Xatal grazing was bad and very little green feed was available ; the water supply 
on many farms gave out and cattle died daily in large numbers. Native stock in Zulu 
land were in particularly low condition and a large percentage had already perished. 

Conditions in the Orange Free State and Transvaal although by no means critical, 
were also causing some anxiety. Grazing was barely sufficient for sheep, which were 
still in fair to good condition, but poor for cattle, which had fallen off considerably. 
The more general practice of providing feed for stock during the winter assisted 
materially in combating short periods of drought and stocks of dry feed were still 
available on most farms on the Eastern Transvaal Highveld. 

Shearing of the wool and mohair clips was general during September but was de- 
layed in many cases in the northern areas until after the first good rams. 

New Zealand t According to the returns obtained from woolbrokers, woollen-mills, 
freezing-works, wool-scouring works, shipping companies, Harbour Board stores, the 
New Zealand Railways Department and the great bulk of the farmers, stocks of wool 
held in the Dominion on 30 June 1931 were 88,-147,000 lb., against 75,397,000 lb. on 
Ihc same date in 1930 and 23,380,000 lb. in 1929. These figures make no allowance 
jte the ixmdition of the wool ; it is computed that the corresponding figures for wool 
"in the grease are 95,500,000 lb., 81,500,000 lb., and 27,500,000 lb. The fibres give 
some idea of the extent to which wool has been held back on account of low prices. 


The dairying season ending 31 July 1931 closed with new record productions of both 
butter and cheese. Production of butter in 1930-31 was 1,940,629 cwt an increase of 1.8 % 
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on tiiat of 1929-30, the previous record, which was 1,906,880 cwt. The monthly produc- 
tion figures for the year show that after the peak was passed in J anuary the output de- 
clined considerably below the corresponding months of the previous season until May, 
when the adverse cheese situation caused a sudden stimulation of the butter side of the 
industry. The result was that in the three months May to J uly the quantities of butter 
received into the grading-stores was abnormally in advance of the previous year’s re- 
cord figures. In August, the opening month of the current season, a new record produc- 
tion for the month was registered, the figure being 19.7 % ahead of production for 
August ^930. 

Bespite a falling-off in monthly production figures toward the end of the season, 
cheese production in 1930-31, at 1,784,532 cwt., was also 2.3 % in excess of the 1929-30 
record, 1,745,056 cwt. The movement in cheese in 1930-31 was the reverse of that in 
butter ; the earlier months showed a great improvement over corresponding months of 
the previous season, but a gradual diminution set in until m March a decrease relatively 
to the production of March 1930 was observed, a relative decrease that attained abnormal 
proportions in the later months of tlie season, culm mating in a 70.4 % reduction for the 
last month of the dairying year. The decision to abandon the manufacture of standard- 
ised cheese in 1931-32 is expected to release a much greater output of cheese in the 
neat future, though in the first months of the new season there were no signs of recovery, 
output for August being still 62. 8 % behind that of August 1930 and that for September 
37 less than for September 1930. 

Expressed in terms of total butterfat production the dairying industry in 1930-31 
exceeded the 1929-30 record output by 2.1 % . 

Market conditions were extremely adverse throughout the year and both butter and 
cheese prices sufEered severely. In the last week of August 1930 prices of New Zealand 
butter in Eondon were 124/- to 128/- per cwt. and in the last week of July 1931 were 
108/- to no/- per cwt, ; the corresponding figures for cheese were 71/- to 78/- and 60/- 
to 63/- per cwt. For both commodities prices had risen slightly from the June 
figures. 


Livestock in Northern Ireland. 

The totals of livestock in Northern Ireland as at i Jime 1931, completion of which 
was delayed by the outbreak of foot-and-mouth disease in County Down, are now 
available and are as follows, comparable statistics of preceding years being given. 


Northern Ireland. 


Ybas. 

Horses 
for agri- 
'cultural 
purposes 

Total 

Cattle 

Cows 
in milk 

Heifers in 
caM 

Sheep 

Donkeys 

Huks 

. Kgs 

Goats 

1931 ..... 

86,486 

680.428 

236,873 

22,^8 

793,257 

7,775 

m 

235,560 

44,981 

1930 

87,101 

672,776 

234025 

2S#^78 

704,100 

8,299 

m 

216,316 

4&m 

1929 

85,805 

699,989 

245,924 

18^136 

654,589 

8,691 

254 

192,068 

6 ojm 

1928 

1 87,178 1 

737366 

i 252,616 

1 21481 i 

624,503 

8,473 : 

252 

i 2a%125 

1 51,448 

1927 

88,754 ! 

697,339 

248,793 

[ 21 , m 

i 600^9 

8,519 

1 261 

236,285 

52.770 

1926 

i 109,102 ! 

666,402 

237,210 

^778 

! 529,474 

8,512 

t 258 

158,831 

51^806 

1925 ..... 

111,906 ' 

667,142 

236,664 

12349 

484,067 

8,567 

274 ! 

m412 

48,429 

1924 - 

116,633 

735,622 

256,789 

14471 

609,405 

9,280 

368 

189,778 


1933 ..... 

122,326 

747,618 

263,168 

16,683 

468,971 

9,971 

885 ' 

im7so 

57,880 

1922 . , . , . 

— i 

790, m ; 

273,000 , 

20,000 

425^)00 

10,000 

m ! 

iiejm 

66,000 
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There has been a i.i % increase in the total for cattle, the numbers of which had de- 
creased ill each of the two preceding years ; the increase this year is mainh^ due to an 
upward moTement bi cattle under one year, which increased by 8,283 to 186,950 (4.6 %) 
following on the large increase last year of heifers in calf. I'here are also increases in 
milch cows (x.2 °o), which hare been decreasing since 1928 and hi heifers in calf (1.4 %) 
which are at the highest level since 1926. Other classes of cattle have decreased, par- 
tkulaily those two years old and over ( — 4.9 9 ^,)- 

Sheep again showed a relatively large increase (12.7 %), attaining a new record for 
the sixth succe^ive year. The increase of 12.5 % in ewes for breeding purposes promises 
further upward movement. 

Pigs show an increase (8.9 %) for the second year in .succession, though the 1927 
maximum has not been quite reached ; the increase in sows for breeding is particularly 
large (lo 5 %). 

Horses, with a decline of 0.7 %, showed a renewal of the dowiiward movement 
that was interrupted last year. 


Year 



'Thousands 



Fowls 

Ducks 

Geese 

Turkeys 

Total 

^931 

. i 7,637 ! 

572 

133 

336 

8,678 

1930 

7,659 1 

622 

146 , 

381 

8,808 

1959 

. 1 7.136 i 

599 

i 157 

417 

8,309 

1928 

6,829 1 

637 

; 165 

348 

7,979 

1927 

6,759 1 

672 

' 162 

304 

7,898 

1926 

6,768 1 

690 

[ 157 1 

301 

7,916 

1925 

5,741 j 

613 

' 131 ; 

249 

6,733 

1909-1913 

5,082 

724 1 

1 175 t 

: 1 

292 

6,273 


The advance in poultry-rearing, which has been notable in the last few years, has 
not continued this year, all classes being fewer than in 1930. The smallest decline has 
been in ordinary fowl (— o •3 %i. which thus still remain high above the 1929 level. Ducks 
have decreased by 8.0 %, a continuance of the fall that was checked last year. The de- 
crease in turkeys, which began last year, is this year most marked (—11.7 %), while 
that in geese has continued. 


Livestock in the United States. 

For the three months, July to September, shipments of stocker and feeder cattle 
into the eleven maize belt States this year were about 13 % larger than the small ship- 
ments during these months in 1930 but were 5 % below the five-year average for the same 
period. Shipments in July and August were much larger than in the corresponding 
of 1930 but fdl o^f rather sharply during September ; in fact the number 
of .cattle inspected for shipment in September was 12 % smaller than in September 
year and the second smallest for the month in the last ten years. Market supplies 
^ptember were therefore correspondingly reduced (by about 15 %). 

During the three months there was a considerable increase in the proportion of ship- 
( ments of steers weighing under 700 lb. and a decrease for all other cattle. 

In nearly all States difficulties in financing feeding operations were, reported. In 
the western feeding States, supplies of hay and feed grains were mirch smaller than last 
year. In Texas, however, feed grains and cotton seed production had been large and 
prices for these were relatively low. 
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Inspected shipments of stocker and feeder sheep and lambs for the same period 
July-September (about 1,150,000 head) were roughly 20 % larger than for the same 
months ot last year and 6 % above the five-year average. September shipments were 
about average and 7 % larger than in the same month of 1930. 

As for cattle, jSnancing of feeding operations was the great difficulty and contract 
feeding was being encouraged between producers and feeders who where imable to pur- 
chase feeding stock. 


Livestock in Chile. 

In the September Crop Report were published the results of the Census of June 
30th, 1930, compared with those of 1925. For cattle and sheep there is now available 
the following classification by sex and age, but for horses data classified according ^to 
sex are not available- 

census 

30-V2-1930 

(Head) 

CAmE: 


Under i year of age 4jg,6^6 

From 1 to 2. years of age . ^^3t543 

- Bulls 30,320 

Yoimg bulls 367,090 

Bullocks 19,647 

Cows 266,486 

Over 3 years of age * 1,284,^41 

Bulls 29,042 

Young bulls 96,310 

Bullocks 428,859 

Cows 730*530 


Sheep: 

Under i yeay old ^^^636, 333 

Lambs 706,388 

Fwe-lambs 930,165 

Over I year old 4,626,g2^ 

Sheep 172,124 

Wethers 404,369 

Fwes 4*050*436 


Horses: - 44^,027 

Colts . * 23.795 

Horses 221,646 

Mares - ^95* 5^ 



Livestock in Salvador. 


In the foliovring table are given the numbers of livestock in the Republic of Salva- 
dor, as returned b\’ the census of May 1930, compared tvith the figures for 1908 : 


Census Census 

1930 igoS 

(Head) 

Horses 43-133 74-336 

Asses 2,146 — 

Mules 21,090 — 

Cattle 328,052 284,013 

Sheep — • 21,457 

Goats 7,241 — 

Wgs 355-157 422,980 


It may be observed that for the three kinds for trhich comparable data are gived 
in the census, there ivS an increase of 40,000 head only for cattle, whereas for horses and 
pigs, considerable decreases of respectively 31,000 and 67,000 head are recorded. 
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I I' Twelvemonths 

September 'J Two months (August i-September 30) 1 i-July 31) 


COUNTRIES i 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 


^ _ j 

Imports 

Exports 1 Imports 


1931 1930 

1931 

1930 ' 

1931 1930 1931 1930 

1930-31 1930-31 

ji 

Exporting Countries : jl 


Wheat. - 

- Thousand centals (i cental 

— TOO lbs). 



Bulgaria 1 

844 

278 

O' ’ 

o;i 

1,082 

697 

0 0 

3,234 

0 

Hungary 1 

1,030 

591 

0 

0 ,' 

1,684 

1.426 

0 0 , 

5.247 

0 

Lithuania ... 1 

0 , 

4 

O! 

0 

0 

9 

0 0 

545 

0 

Rumania 







1 

8,675 

7 

U S S. R . . . i 



— 

— ■ 



— — , 

2 ) 64,660 

— 

Yugoslavia 

l,023l 

456 

0 


3,633 

1,576 

0 Ol 

3,247 

0 

Canada / 

8,602{ 

16,691: 

9 

4' 

15,748 

27,273 

20‘ 4 ; 

137,150 

79 

United States . • • 

5,038 

7,628, 

657 ‘ 

1,671 

10,384 

18,817 

1,464 2,482 

46,356 

11,616 

ArgenUna . . . ' 

3,002 

1,799' 

— ! 

_ j 

6989 

3.704 

— — 1 

71.563 

— 

Clule 1 

0 

115 

0 : 

oi 

0 

298 

0 Ol 

428 

0 

India 1 

4 I 

448 

0 

172,1 

93 

1,448 

176 245 

2,216 

6,5Si 

Turkey ....... 1 

22 : 

60 

0 

4| 

31 

to 

0 4! 

265 

7 

Algeria 




'1 




3 ) 5,315 ( 3 ) 

540 

Tunis I 

32S' 

306 

31 

7| 

1.082 

930 

60 11 , 

3,704 

542 

Australia Ij 

2,028 

1,660 

0 

0 

6,539 

3,715 

o' 0 . 

70,505 

0 

Importing Countries r ] 



1 

1 ; 



i 



Germany !{ 

1,843 

7 

1,490 

2,676' 

1,874 

0 

2,540 4.650' 

266 

18,805- 

Austria [ 

0 

7 

408 

425 1 

0 

60 

7S5i 626' 

86 

5,315 

Belgium ...... ii 

600 

IS 

2,985 

3,675 1 

1,087, ' 

24 

5.743 6,402 

2,079 

30,082 

TVriTrtflTk ..... ‘ 

7 

11 

1,111 

351|i 

7 

n 

1,508 589, 

35 

4,877 

Spam. 




!(4) 

0(41 

0(4) 

OU) 0 

4 

0 

l^tonia 

0 

0 . 

29 


Oi 

0 , 

68 7 

0 

370 

Irish Free State . . 

0 

0 

714 

545 I! 

0 : 

0 

1.413 1,29^ 

IS 

6.435 

France 

0 

82 

3,838' 

3 , 554 '! 

Oi 

924 

9,546' 5,847, 

066 

46,606 

Gr. Bnt. and N. Ir. 

IS 

46 

18,197' 

12,450 

sc! 

141' 

31,378 21,469' 

683 

124,551 

Greece 

0 

0 

1,336 

1,197| 

0 

0 ! 

2,394 2,284' 

0 

14,233 

Italy . . . . 

isi 

2 

498 

3,748 

13 

Oi 

1,087 6,524 

IS 

50,116 

I.atvia 

0 

0 

37 

1321 

0 

o' 

101 311 

0 

1,030 

Norway 

— 1 

— 

115 

254' 

— 

— 

238 529 

— 

3,126 

Netherlands ..... 

9, 

7| 

1,812 

2,240! 

15 

9 

2,7471 0,638 

683 

16,599 

Poland 

71 : 

245! 

37 

4 I 

123 

256 

40! 20 

1,847 

49 

Portugal [ 

— 

— - 1 

95 

0 

— 

— 

884 57 

— 

1,316 

Sweden 

0 

2 ’ 

185, 

428, 

0 

9 

386 723 

31 

2,879 

Switzerland ....,! 

0 


1,248 1 

1,140 

01 

0 

2,282 2 075 

2 ' 

11,096 

Czechoslovakia . . . j 

0 

2 

1,288' 

615! 

0 | 

0 

2,255 1,299 

4 

7,079 

Japan ^ 

— 

— 

725' 

489! 


— 

1,459 915 

— 

15,311 

Syria and Lebanon . ii 




... ( 4 ) 

33'(4) 

^{ 4 ) 

0(4l 7" 

137 

44 

Egypt Ij 




. 1 ,( 4 ) 

0 ,( 4 ) 

0(4) 

4(4) 82 

2 

1,019 

Umon of South Africa | 




. . ii 




0 

1,601 

New Zealand . . . 1 




. . i!(4} 

0(4) 

0(4) 

" 15,(4) 26 

0 

128 

Totals . . . ; 


30,465 

36,865 

35»8]4] 


61,459 

68,693j 

435^ 


i 

Exporting Countries: { 



Rye. - 

- Thousand centals 

(1 cental 

= 100 lbs). 



Germany !’ 

! 432’ 

i9o; 

293 

57|, 

454 

677, 

368! 75 

1,213 1 

m 

Bulgaria 1 

295 

1101 

o' 

0 ;’ 

397 

192 

0 | q 

1,418! 

0 

Hungary 

S4i 

104' 

0 ' 

oil 

198 

216 

0 ; q 

l,579l 

0 

Poland 1 

373 

1,144! 

13' 

0,1 

534 

2,165 

13' q 

5,8801 

2 

Rumania ..... 




... II 


... 

... ' ... 

1 1,289! • 

0 

Czechoslovakia . . . 

o' 

ss; 

"*607 

9 I' 

0 ; 

146 

785 IS 

476, 

844 

U. S. S. R ; 

.. "'l 



1| 

! 


^ — 

(5) 11,023' 

— 

Yugoslavia i 

0 : 

0 

0 


Oi 

0 


’ 0 | 

4 

Canada 1 

271' 

7 

O! 

0 

3531 

30 

0 0 

1,171 

0 

United States . . . 

9; 

13 

— 

I 

13' 

24, 

— 1 — 

90' 

— , 

Argentina ..... 



— 

- 1 ( 4 ) 

511(4) 

53i 

— , — 

992| 

_ 

Turkey. ...... 

‘ * 42| 

“ ' 106 

0 

0 

86 ' 

163 

o' ct 


O' 

Algeria ...... 

... 



... ♦ ! 




fe] 86!(3) 

O' 

Imporiing Countries: 







1 



Austria 

O' 


82 

112 

0 | 

4i 

168 207 


2,205 

Belgium 

75 

4 ! 

216 

117, 

90| 

ol 

437 2^ 

126i 

3,780 

Denmark 

0 , 

O' 

633l 

6 I 7 

0 

0 

1,0981 1 , 1 ^ 

4 

7,S24 

Estonia ...... 

0 

0 

0 , 

11 

0 ' 

Ol 

4i 20 

2 


Finland 

0 

O' 

51' 

157 

Oi 

0 

128i m 

2 ! 

1,570 

France ...... 

0 

01 

971 

112 

Oi 

0 

152 20^ 

0 ! 

1,378 

Italy , 

0 

0 

15|, 


0 

0 

^ 128! 

0 

m 

Lat^ 

0 

0 

18| 

2 

Oi 

0 

31 llVj 

0 


I 4 thuania 

0 

0 

21 


o| 


2 ^ Oj 

1«3 


Norway 

0 

0 

238 

2&5j 



536 4871 

q 

• 

Netherlands . . . . : 

i 68 

7 

538 


aisl 

111 

950 807 

79lj 


Sweden 

0 

0 

22 


0 , 

ol 

57 165 

t\ 

580' 

Switzerland .... 

0 

0 

11 

2 ft 

O' 


20 86 

0 

174 

Totib . 

hm 

wm 




3^ 

4m^ 

2 !C^; 



( 2 X 3 } 4) (6) See notes page 720 . 
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~ 714 — 


COUNTRIES 


SEPTE:nBEa 'I'wo MONTHS (August i-SeptembeT 30) 

Twelve months 
(A ugust i-July 31 } 

Exports Imports Exports Imports 

igsi 1930 1931 1930 1931 ^930 1931 193C' 

Esports I Imports 

1930-31 1 1930-31 


Exporting Co\inine5 : 
Germany . . . 

2 

Belgium 

7 

Bulgaria 

110 

Spain . 


France 

573 

Huagarv ... 

154 

Italv , . 

'34 

Latvia . .... 

0 

Poland 

04 

Rumania .... 
Yugoslavia .... 

; 

Ca^da . ... 

1,091 

Umted States . . 

1.3S9 

Argentma 

192 

-Chile . 

4 

India .... ... 

GO 

Turkcv. . 

0 

Japan 

293 

Algeria 


Tunis 

11 

Australia .... 

2,524 

Imptirtmg Coxinines ^ \ 
Austria 1 

0 

Denmark ... 

2 

Estonia . . . 

4 

Irish Free State . . 

0 

Finland 

— ‘ 

Gr. Britain and N. Ir. 

397 

Greece 

— 

Norway 

0 

Netherlands .... 

4 

Portugal 

— 

Sweden 

0 

Czechoslovaloa . . . ' 

0 

Ceylon ' 

— i 

Java and Madura . . 

— 

Indo-China . ... 

— 

Syria and Lebanon . 


Egypt 


Union of South Africa 


Hew Zealand 


T»tsis . . . 

‘ 7,030 


Exporting Countna : 

Bulgaria , 139 

Spain ... , ' 

Hungary 22 

Iitlmaiiia 0, 

Boland 395 

Rumania ..... 
CiechoslovakSa ... 115 

XJ. S. S. R, I 

Vugoalavia^ ... 4 

Canada 364 

United States ... 322 

Argentma 70 

Cluk. .... 0 

India. ....... 0 

Ssrria and Lebanon . . . 

Turkey 187 

Algeria 

BsT>t 

Ttmjs , 7 

Aofjtralia .... 18 

ImpofifHg Counirus : 

Germany 0 

Austria 0 

Belgium 75 

rtennark 7 

lESstooda — 

Iiisli Free State . . 1 0 

Prance 0 

<5f. Britain and N. Ir. U 


01 

o; 

0| 

9' 

0’ 

1,7411 


Wheat flour. — Thousand centals (i cental = 100 lbs). 


29 

13 

15 

4 

77, 

37[ 

40 , 

12s ' 

28S 

15 


22 

11 

29 

IS 

35; 

216! 

231 


0 

U 

132 

22 

0 

0 

220 

0 




(4^ 3 (4) 

0 

4) 0 (4) 0 

75 

0 

553 

26 

75 

1 424 

970 

66 

12s 

7,350 

569 

4' *3 

0 

0 

249 

92S 

0, 


4,0081 

0 

M3 

22 

IS 

265 

157 

40' 

31 

1,179 

225 

U 

U 

0' 

0 

24 

0 

0 

73 

2 

02 

0 

2' 

-38 

84 

0 

4' 

616 

24 







425 

0 

7 

0 

0 

7 

15 

0' 

0 

88 1 

2 

1,440 

4 

4 

2,114 

2,670 

7 

11 

13,113 

49 

2.767 

0 

0 

2.643 

5,1:2 

0 

0 

23,164 

2 

L20 


— 

313 

353 

— 

“ 1 

2,044 

— 

15 

0 

0 

4 

35 

0 


104 1 

0 

106 

0 

0 

132 

176 

0 


1,014 

2 

2 

0 


0 

4 

2 

o|, 

29| 

n 

399 

15 

24' 

540 

569 

24! 

75!, 

3,4721 

212 



1 




1(3) 234 

(3) 37 

18 

0 

4 

40 

42 

2i 

4| 

251 

11 

6U2 

0 

0 

3 371 

1,733 

0 


10,404 

0 

0 

64 

159 

0 

0 

70 

225 

13 

3,100 

2 

126 

146 

4 

0 

23l! 

2691 

24 

1,572 

0 

2 

11 

4 

0 

7 

22 

2’ 

88 

9 

317 

313 

7 

13 

617, 

626 

40 

3,686 

— 

172 

243 

— 

— 

342 

443 

— I 

2,150 

432 

1,063 

1 279 

789 

794 

1,967 

2,597j 

4,608[ 

12,816 

— 

9 

20 


— 

18 

42 

— 1 

165 

0 

104 

163 

0 

0 

260 

317; 

2 

1,396 

il 

71 

362, 


24 

174: 

644 

nil 

3,845 

— 

24 

9 

— 

— 

37 

26' 

— - 

218 

0 

4 

o' 

0 

2 

7 

26 

2 

71 

0 

148 

370 

2 

2 

173 

558 

11 

2,432 

— 

20 

29 



— 

62 

90 

— 

445 

— 



— 

— 

(4) 93; 

(4) 95' 

— 

1,025 

— 

53 

40 

— 

— 

79i 

77 

— 

428 




(4) r (4) 

0 

(4) 35 

(4) 7i 

22| 

168 




(4) 0(4) 

0 

(4) m 

(4) 229! 

O' 

8,560 







.. 1 

11 

265 




(4) 0(4) 

0 

(4) 26 

(+} 20; 

9 

234 

' r,4<M 


3,319 

12,161 

13,904 

4,519 

6,641 

T3,058^ 

39,279 


Barley. — Thousand centals (i cental = 100 lbs). 

% 


227 

0 

0 

207 

445 

0: 

0 

1,598 

0 




(4) 2 (4) 

11 

(4) 0- 

(4) 0 

152 

0 

37 

0 

o' 

24 

79 

0; 

0 

580 

4 

2 

0 

0‘ 

0 

7 

o' 

0! 

15 

0 

542 

0 

0 

408 

681 

0 

0 

2,798 

0 







32,778 

0 

403 

0 

0 

* 119' 

*494 

0 


8,00s 

4 


— 

— J 



— 

— ) 

(5) 22,966 

— 

2 

20 

24 

9 

0 

20 

35' 

29 

130 

71 

0 

0 

1,942 

71 

0 

0 

9,240 

0 

5S6 

— 

— 1 

794 

1,135 

— 

— 

5,022 

— 

132 

■ — 

— 1 

176 

430 

i — 

— ‘ [ 

5,701 

— 

31 

0 

0 

31 

104 

0 

0 

536 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

0 


302 

2 



► 1(4) 24(4) 

51 

(4) 2 

(4) 0 

809 

7 

44 

0 

0 

324 

62 

0 

0 

693 

0 



I 

(4)*’* 0(4) 




(3) 1,378' 

(3) 225 



' 

0 

(4) ■" 42 

(4) “ 9 

2' 

152 

60 

60 

26 

106 

112 

88 

71 

220! 

390 

62 

0 

0 

90 

223 

0 

0 

1,562 

0 

2 

1,127 

690 

0 

22 

1,627 

1,208 

621 

17,906 

0 

•238 

267 

0 

0 

309 

351 

01 

2,077 

15 

l.OOl 

776 

146 

29 

L630 

1,177 

1,0761 

10,5® 

20 

388 

992 

7 

20 

1,120 

L642 

1,232. 

15,007 

— 1 

0 

2 

— 

— 

0 

2 

— 

13 

0 

7 

2 

0 

0 

7 


20 

454 

0 

55 B 

384 

0 

4 

944 

485 

22 

7,710 

2 

1,976 

1,361 

0 

4 

3,267 

2,296 

68 

18,691 

— 1 

0 

7 


— 

0 

11 



79 

0 

22 

29 

0 

0 

37 

eS 

0 

^ ' 778 

Ot 

0 

20 

0 

0 

2 

26 

0 

212 

Of 

isj 

98 

119 

0, 

0 

93 

120 

0 

LOTS 

961 

1,628 

15' 

87 

1,638 


: 591 

19,716 

01 

174 

170 

<.38Tj 

0 

0 

269 

2,^ 

0 

2,829 

93^ 


s 


Exporting Countries 

'Germany .... 
Irish Free State . 
Hungary . . . 

lyithuania . . . 
Poland ... 
Rumania .... 
Czechoslovakia . . 
U S S. R. ... 
Yugoslavia .... 

Canada 

Umted States 
Argentina .... 
Chile. 

Algeria 

Tunis 

Importing Countries 

Austria 

Belgium 

Denmark . . 

Estonia 

Finland ..... 

Prance 

Gr. Brit, and N. Ire 

Greece 

Italy 

Eatvia . . . 

Norway . . . . 

Netherlands . . . 

Sweden 

^Switzerland . . . 
.Australia .... 
Totals . . 


^Exporting Ccmntries : 1 

Bulgaria I 

Hungary 

Rumania ' 

Yugoslavia 

United States . . . i 
Argentina ' 

Brazil 1 

Java and Madura. , ’ 

ludo-China 

.Syna and I^banon . 

^gypt ' 

Gmon of South Africa 

Importing Countries : 
Germany ..... 
Austria ...... 

Belgium 

Denmark ..... 

Spam . 

Irish Free State . . 
Finland ...... 

Prance 

Gr. Brit, and N. Ir. 

Greece 

Italy . 

Norway . . . ^ . 

Netherlands .... 

Poland 

Portugal 

Sweden ...... 

Switzerland. .... 

Cseehoslovakia . . . 
-Canada ...... 

Japan ....... 

Tunis 

T^ols. . . 


BER 

1' 

1 

Two MONTHS fAugUSt 

I -September 30) 1 

Twelve months 
(A ugust i-July 31) 

Imports 

E33>0RTS 


Imports ! 

Exports 

Imports 

X931 

1930 

1931 r930 

1931 

1930 

1930-31 

1930*32 

Oats. 

— Thousand, centals (i 

cental 

= 100 

lbs). 



20 

7. 

0 

350 

115 

lli( 

220 

1,005 

33 

2 

9 

37 

82 

35i 

254 

452 

0 

O' 

0 

4 

0 

0! 

13 

141 

0 

(0 

0 

35 

0 

o‘ 

84 

0 

u 


4 

64 

0 

Oi 

137 

0 

1 




11 

1,739 

0 

4 

o' 

75 

Jfk) 

49 


710 

143 






— 


(5) 9,513 

— 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

53 ' 

2 

86 

lOS 

1721 

492 

123 

165 

209 

2,6591 

234 

O' 

ol 

172 

40 

0 

Oi 

130 

198 



1,711 1 

,146 

— 

— ' 

14 621! 

— 

0 

0' 

35 

470 

0 

0, 

2,173; 

0 






1 

(3) 1,036,1 

;3) 126 

u 

O' 

79 

176, 

0 

“1' 

545 

9 

90' 

152' 

0 


181. 

240"' 

2 

2 227 

97 

220 

0 

0 

309 

483i! 

4 

3!494 

73 

24'' 

11 

0 

179 

101 

20! 

1,270 

0 

11, 

0 

0 

0 

h4 

; 0 

159 

22 

O', 

0 

0 

35 

15 

' 7 

260 

90 

216; 

0 

4 

260 

306 

1 20 

2,147 

970 

3S6! 

13 

15 

1,799 

800' 

! 397' 

10,697 

0 

0' 

— 


0 

0 

1 — 1 

0 

267 

231 

0 

0 

417 

448 

1 0' 

3,741 

0 

4I 

0 

<1 

2' 

9i 

1 4 

57 

'll 

0 

0 

0 

ei 

0 

1 4 

4 

260 

121 

9 

9, 

346 

324 

375 

3,609 


46 

0 

7 

300* 

90 


1,334 

2S2 

313 

U 

0 

672 

633 

2 

4.564 

0 

0 

11 

7 

U 

0 

73| 

2 


1,9-29 


•i,499 

4,933 

3,T34 

1 34,189 

35,959 

Maize. 

— Thousand centals (i 

cental 

0 

0 

II 

lbs). 




ELE\"EN‘ months 1 
(November i-Septcmber 30) 

Jl I 1929*30 3930-31 ' 1929 30 


Twelve months 
(Nov. 2 -Oct 31) 
1929-30 1929 30 


64 

137 

0 

0; 

3,382' 

3,452 

0| 

0, 

4,017 

0 

0 

9' 

132' 

2911 

236 

3,327 

2,260 

106 

3,351 

132 



!(i) 

14,513 '(i) 

25,183 (i) 

0(1) 

0 

28,424 

2 

40 

*408 

2 

9.'| 

6,400' 

11,654 

9 

20 

12,009 

33 

55 

179 

4 

1961 

1,224! 

4,173 

516 

445‘ 

4,303 

708 

23,8:34 

11,270 

— 

— ii 

175,846. 

84,925 

— 

— 

96,331, 

— 



— 

— I(i) 

18,(1) 

311. 

— ' 

— 

328; 

— 

93 

20 

— , 


2 . 352 : 

1,735 

— 

— ; 

i 1,769 

— 

0 

408 



— 1 

1 , 86:3 

1,392' 

— 

— 

1 2,339; 

— 



.. lb 

152 ( 4 ) 

395 ,( 4 ) 

49(4) 

26 

434 

35 




.. lb 

4,(4) 

2U,(4) 

139(4) 

isi; 

20' 

33 



1 

... IP 

1,034(1) 

1 

3,254(1) 

Od) 

0 

i 12,^7 

0 


0 

0 

1,133 

657 1 

Oi 

0 

9,041 

15,302 

0 

16,506 

0‘ 

0 

758 

300, 

2i 

18 

5,576 

4,068 1 

18 

4,312 

83l 

26 

2,134; 

1,140 1 

791 

212 

15,655 

11,7331 

220 

12,908 

0 

0' 

1,554' 

3881 1 

0 

0 

12,200 

5,48^ 

G 

0,248 


\'U) 

0(4) 

0(4) 

3,067(4) 

3,644J! 

0 

3340 

0 

9 

1.146 

1,29^1 

26 

29 

10,523 

7,337 1 

29 

8,047 



84 

20' 

, 


302 

mi 


187 

0 

0 

2,994 

2.011' 

371 

44, 

20,2081 

14,2^ 

46 

17.359 

198^ 

205’ 

4,967 

4,054; 

2,163' 

1,892 

46,258 

31,319! 

2460 

36,806 


13 

71 

— 

— 

362 

1851 


1S5 

0| 

0 

2,097 

1,303| 

7 

7 

15,768 

14,1601 

7 

15,253 



542 

190 

— 

— 

3,649 

2,286, 

— 

2,676 

13 

22 

3,336 

21411 

265' 

613 

28,823' 

20,9551 

626 

23475 

0 

0 

22 

18 

0 

4 

470 

m 

4 

m 


137 

119 

— 

— . 

1,470 

1,299 

— 

1M% 




915' 

134'' 

— 


6,501 

2,081 



0 

0 

443 j 

284l! 

0 

0 

3,003 

2,161! 

0 

2,642 

0 

0 

1,045. 

439iJ 

2 

2 

11,413 

4,892 

2 

5,443 

0; 

0 

317; 

7M\ 

9, 

4 

3,973 

6,74^ 

4< 

7,673 



126’ 

73) 

— 


1.5651 

1.407 

— 

1,486 

0 

0 

2I 

G 


2 

271' 


2 

0 

24485^ 

12,693 

23,9531 

15,53^! 

^9,337 ; 

143,148 



l6Sy«9# 

169, m 


(i) (3} 4) (5) See notes page 720 . 
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C0T7NTRIES 


Exporting Counirtts : 

Spain 

Italy 

United States. . . . 

Brazil 

India 

Indo-China 

Smm 

Egypt 

Counirtcs; 
Germany . 

Austria. 

Bel^tun. 

Benmark .... 

Estonia 

Irish Free State . . 
France. ...... 

Gr. Brit and X.Ir. . 

Greece 

Hungary 

I^tvla 

Lithuania . . . . 

Nrffway 

Netherlaiids . . 

Poland 

Portugal 

Sweden 

Switzerland. . . . . 

Czechoslovakia . . . 

Yngoslayia 

Canada . . . 

Chile 

Ceylon 

Java and Madura. . 

Japan 

Sy^ and I^ebanon . 

Turkey 

Algeria 

Tunis 

Union of S. Africa. 

Australia 

New Zealand .... 
Tetels. . . 



September 


XixE MONTHS (January 

I -September 30) 

Twelve months 
(J anuary r -Dec, 31^ 

Exports 

Imports i 

Exports | 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

i 1931 

1930 

1931 

1930 1 

1931 

1930 

1931 ' 

1930 

1930 

1930 

r 


Rice. - 

— Thousand centals 

(i cental 

= 100 lbs) 







(4) 476 (4) 

725 (4) 

0(4) 

0 

1,252 

0 

14S 

276 

11 

13 

2,154, 

3,1371 

46 

128 

4.716 

134 

03 

00 

7 

11- 

1 S67 

1,664 

265 

21^ 

2,615 

293 



— 

— 1 

(4) 1,482' (I) 

487- 

— 

— 

844 


2.551 

2.524 

15 

4 

38,100 

49,871 ' 

443 

24 

57,318 

139 

1 306 

I..54I 

— 

— 

15,044 

18,241 , 

— 

— 

21,998 


1.446 

1.567 

— 

— 

18.417 

16,643 

■ — 

— 

20,598 







(4) 525 (4) 

721' (4) 

302 (4) 

168 

1,206 

251 

i 101- 

190 

1,089 

324 

948 

1,259 

6,678 

4,352 

1,694 

6,503 

0 

0. 

42 

40 

0, 

O' 

454 

459 

0 

606 

22 

0 

137 

51 

134 

7 

1,069 

809 

9 

1,047 

0, 

0 

13' 

11 

0 

0 

no 

95 

0 

'139 

— 

— 

2 

4 


— 

26' 

29 


35 

0! 

o' 

2 

2 

0, 

0 

42i 

35 

0 

46 


176' 

1,027 

509 

697' 

1 426 

4,795 

4,010 

1,903 

6.650 

11! 

11 

203 

17 

201' 

42 

163 

1811 

1 936 

4101 

1,964, 

392 

218 

2,564 

336 


0 

9 

44 

2 

7 

337 

194 

9 

388 

0, 

Oi 

2 

15. 

0 

4 

66' 

46 

7 

62 

o' 

0 

2 

•7' 

0 

0 

IS! 

22 

0 

' 31 


— 

2 

111 

— 

— j 

95 

79' 


101 

lS5i 

148, 

304 

35: 

1,944 

1,565; 

4.583! 

3,267, 

2,036 

1 3,568 

, 86| 

15 

359 

2' 

300 

97' 

1.5041 

1,17,3 

126 

1 1,177 

' — ! 

— 

5.5 

711 

— 

— 

467! 

734 


, 941 

1 — j 

— 

0 

ol 

— 

— 

1231 

361 


161 

* 0| 

0* 

33 

261 

0 

0 

293 

251 

0 

408 

Ot 

u 

60 

134; 

0 

0: 

778 

767' 

0 

i 979 

0; 

0 

46 

U 

2 

2 

355' 

300 

2 

516 

0i 

0 

11' 

15, 

0 

0 

5691 

467 

0 

584 

' — 

o' 

40 

33 

— 

— 

439j 

439 


1 518 

'! 

S40 

805 

15 

7' 

7, 7631 

8,278 

9 

1 10,809 

; ' 




(4) 174(4) 

49 (4) 

4.308 (4) 

4,497 

1171 

5,487 

11' 

270 

”'315' 

1 3.986 

1611 

2,070 

3,073 

1,252 

3,973 

0 



* ' 

(4) 044) 

2(4) 

2051(4) 

181 

2' 

320 

0 

20' 


0: 

2, 

1.37! 

134 


203 


0 


J| 

(3) 0(3) 

0,(3) 

46;(3) 

40 

9! 

304 


4' 

2il 

0' 

Ol 

26 1 

15 

0! 

24 




1 ' 

(I) o:(i) 

o:(i) 

664 (i) 

60S 

0| 

930 


•4 

4 

2i 

1041 

55 

24i 

62 

71| 

75 

j 3,351 

6.56:1 

4,6Si 


(4) 0 (4) 

0(4> 

55,(4) 

55 

0 

60 

’ ’*2.181^:' 

81.434 

96,m 

41,5$l| 

57,5(Ml 

117,912 

48.363 


Exporting Couniries: 


Linseed. — Thousand centals (i cental = loo lbs) 


Estonia 

Lithuania 

Argentina ! 

India 

Tunis I 

I mpcrtiHg Counirus : ! 

Gennany ! 

Belgium ‘ 

Denmark. ...... 

Spain 

Finland ...... 

France. | 

• Gh. Brit and FT. Irel. j, 

Greece ii 

Hungary |I 

, Italy 

IMvda ....... 1 

^Wotfway 

ifetheriauds . . . . ! 

Ftdaod. ...... I 

Sweden ....... 

Oeeeho^ovakia ... 
^^tgfoelatia ..... J 

tJBtted States. . . . i 


0 

0 

O ' 

0 

S3 

O' 

3,4.57 

1,601 

— 

352 

403 

0. 

0 

' 

0’ 

0 

! 0 

417* 

15 

4 

300, 

~ 

' — 

131 

0 

0 


D 

1 0 

414 

oi 

0 

615’ 

0 

0 

11 

7 

531 

0 


0- 

82, 


22 

7: 

_ 1 

— 1 

0! 

Ol 

4, 

710 

0 

7 

7' 

- 1 

— 

99 

2 

4' 

84' 

0: 

0 

7, 

01 

97! 


- j 

— 

1,382! 

— 

- — 1 

7' 

0 


13] 

3,W 


44» 


Oj 

0, 

130 

21 

88' 


33, .5151 

10,582 

0 

1,806; 

5,231 

0 

4| 

9 

370 

9, 

24' 

77, 

841 


i5| 

j 

, o7j 

— — 1 

— 

0 

0 

0 

441 

13 

11, 

406 


9I 

15' 

o' 

2i 

O', 

31' 

nsi 

82 0, 

0 

13' 

551 

77 

22 ' 

— 1 


183,1 

46! 

130 

lit 

' ^1 

241 

53 



66 

‘ 4i 

13 

24 

' oi 

2 

4 

71 

483; 

207 

24 

0 

0 

t,m\ 





0 

1 ^ 

1 55 

2 

0 

1 o| 

443 

— 

— 


1 26,466 

— 

0 

0 

5,763 

0 

0 

! i 

9' 

0 

5.981 

4.336 

261 

6,194 

2,901 

1,164 

68' 

1,678 

337 

269 

— 

369 

300 

(4) 265 

— 

419 

51 

64 

0 

79 

4,169 

3,228 

15 

• 4,288 

5,750 

3,256 

9' 

5,081 

71 

51 

2, 

64 

2 

106 

148 

106 

1.014 

754 

0; 

1,175 

73 

75 

236 

18S 

234 

269 

— ' 

367 

7,244 

4,341 

146 

5,617 

271 

141 

31 

160 

919 

659 


798 

454 

337 

IS 

445 

315 

117 

2 

121 

26 

462 

788 

454 

6,486 

6,669 


; 7,000 

148 

90 

— 

i 126 

262 

289 

0 

1 840 







717 — 


S 



Septehiber 

1 

1 NixE MONTH= (Januaiy i-September 30) 

Twelvs months 
, (January i-Uec, 31) 

COUNTRIES 

Exports 

! Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 


i 1931 1930 

1931 '1930 

!l 1931 1930 

1931 ; 1930 

1930 

1930 


Exporting Countries : j 




Butter, — (Thousand lbs). 




Austria ! 

439 

41>1 

22 

0 


1,872 

2,648' 

1 , 534 ! 

516 

4,112 

545 

Denmark ..... 1 

20,808 

51,308 

108 

I 61 ;' 

286,661 ■ 

284,034 

1,276 

1,290 

372,558 

1,389 

E&tonia ...... 

3,997 

4,442 

0 

0 


25172 

23.354 

0 

0 

31.010 

0 

Irish Free State . . 

5,il5 

8,876 

24 

46' 


34.275 

49,445 

:3,219 

2,90l' 

58,815 

3,391 

Finland j 

2,994 

1,962 

0 

01 

31,284 

29.469 

0 

2 

37,726 

7 

Prance | 

1 , 1 S 2 

1.032 

1,984 

192 


7,665 

8,726 

34,963 

10,000 

12,053 

12,924 

Hungary 

655 

553 0 

u! 


1 922' 

2 427 

117 

40 

3,430 

40 

Uatvia 

4,716 

3,858 

0 

2 


32,44.3' 

31,5^6 

22 

3:1 

40,630 

49 

Uthnania ..... ‘ 

.2,504 

2.037 

0 

0 


15,686 

12 531 

0 

0 

16,219 

0 

Netherlands . . . . i 

6,096 

7.392 

185 

247 


58,782' 

73.333 

4,508, 

2,276 

92,394 

4,:392 

Poland 

3,208 

3.263 

0 

4 


23,023 

21,173 

29 

22 

26,714 


Sweden i 

3,470 

4,718 

9 

0 ! 

34.375' 

45,354 

15 

15 

58,857 

18 

U. S. S. R . . . . li . 


— 

— 1 

( 2 ) 

18,053(2) 

9 833 

— 1 

— ’ 

23,149 

— 

Argentina 1 1,817 

2,039 

— 

— ' 


30 , 4 . 55 ; 

32.825 

— 1 

— 1 

51,156 

— 

India ' 

29 

29 

22 

18 


254 

403 

245, 

196 

551 

282 

Syria and Uelanon . 





( 4 ) 

1,195 ( 4 ) 

1,532 ( 4 ) 

19214) 

82 

2,161 

172 

Australia 

30,494 

7,619 

0 

O'l 

142:384 

72..508 

o‘ 

2 

126,411 

2 

New Zealand . . . . 1 

11,327 

0,147 

— 

— 


148,625 

147,109 

— 1 

— 

208,170 

— 

Importing Countries' [ 




i 








Germany ’ 

22 

35 

18,512 

27,3861 

230: 

500 

159 S6(f 

216.756 

578 

293,560 

Belgium ...... 

260 

247 

3,7S5 

1,942 ! 

2 057 

1.993 

20,648 

15,091’ 

2,648 

22,412 

Spam 1 




,( 4 ) 

66 h) 

117(4) 

42 ( 4 ) 

146 

161 

328 

Gr, Brit, and N. Irel. ; 

1,993 

794 

66 SSO 

>5.667 


26 462 

9 897 

677,564 

581.394 

21,028 

764,782 

Greece 1 

— . 

— 

110 : 

— 

— 

1,:156 

1 014 

— 

1,420 

Italy 

42 

194 

15 

73 


1,208 

1.678 

4 819 

1,413 

1,843 

3,115 

Norwav , 

126 

0 

04 

234 

],41S 

229 

271 

1 105 

236 

1,530 

Switzerland .... 

2 

4 

1.887 

1,561 


9 

37 

17.013 

14,299 

42 

18,786 

Czechoslovakia . , . ' 

62 

9. 280 

88 


366 

465 

3.516 

648 

694 

714 

. .... 

1.664 

157 

0 

877 


7,8S4 

833 

•2,818 

35,834 

1,179 

38,605 

Umted States . . . 

139 

185 

77 

117 


1,091 

2,443 

957 

2,213 

2,967 

2,471 

Ceylon 


— 

29i 42 


— 

— 

42S 

540 


723 

Java and Madura . . 


— 




— 

— ( 4 ) 

5,767 '. 4 ) 

5,509 

— - 

7,557 

japan 


— 

13, 26 

— 


165, 

496 

— 

m 

Algeria. ...... 




.. X3) 

24i(3) 

24(3) 

1,362 ( 3 ) 

1,238 

82 

3,232 

Egypt 


, 



(4) 

24,(4) 

11 (4) 

1,548 ( 4 ) 

1,684 

13 

2,417 

Tunis 

0: 4 

6 Q 

53 


2 

9 

628 

578 

13 

829 

Totals ... 

111.663 

S6,305 

94,141 

88.848 

935,51? 

8 $ 6 , 6 l 6 i 

953,882 

8^,413 

1497.669 

1,180,332 

Exporting Countries i 




Cheese. — (Thousand lbs). 




Denmark ..... 

873 

1,195 

46 

68 


7,0241 

9,751 

456 

5’25 

12,626 

809 

Finland 

467 

600 

4, 2 


4,570 

3,347 

20 

22 

4,683 

36 

Italy 

9,317 

6,444 

l,175i 1,473 


64,540 

56,804 

7,954 

9.667; 

80,965 

12.562 

IJthuaaia ..... 

232 

183 

2 ! 0 


1,8.54 

1,424 

9 

7 

1,060 

11 

Norway 

410 

117 

46 

66 , 


1,896, 

895 

406 

4^ 

1,380 

750 

Netherlands .... 

16 619 

17,902 

1231 141' 


144,478' 

1.56,74.) 

952 

1.082 

200,730 

1,610 

Poland 

209. 311, 71 

79 


2.116 

2,247 

582! 

78a' 

3,267 

1,074 

Switzerland .... 

5 730 

6,576 897 

2691 

443335 

50.810 

5,093 

3,051 

1 0^146 

4,261 

Csechoslovaloa . . . 1 

1,138 

809 

S;35: 29S 


6 367 

5 214 

2,961 

2 , 374 ’ 

8,274 

2 , 90 s 

Yugoslavia ..... 

474 

373 

22 

24 


2,873 

2,504' 

183 

2271 

4,588 

300 

Canada , 

16,639 

12,652 

93 m 


47,929' 

44,893 

979 

1,265 

66,955 

1,779 

Australia 

309 

02 *^ 

0 

4 


4,209 

4,;J41 

20 

146 

7,273 

160 

New Zealand .... 

5,904 

2,^6 

0 

0 


131,242 

140,611 

4 

4 

201,256 

7 

Importing Countries: j 












Geraxany I 

694 

397 

10,684, 12,427 


4,930 1 

3,777 

90,438 

104,402 

6,410 

137,450 

Austria ...... I 

719 

;553 

408 

381 


4,702 

2,500 

4,696' 

4,502 

4,482 

6,637 

Belgium . . . . . 1 

71 

88 

4,969 

5,005 


608 

659 

37,470' 

38,528 

1 880 

51,094 

Spain. . ; 





(4) 

187 ( 4 ) 

150(4) 

2.266 ( 4 ) 

3,497 

; 207 

63^ 

Irish Free State. . . 

22 

26 

278 

190 


99 . 

1101 

1,903, 

1,733 

1 194. 


Stance ...... 

2,399 

2,798 

8,514 

5,796’ 


m,m 

29,05.5, 

61,430! 

46,Blft 

i 384)21; 

66 ,o«» ':i 

Gr. Brit and N.Ird. 

588 

701 

21,958 

26,200, 


, 5,393 

6,7021 

234,643 

257,772| 

8,9271 

1 348,682. 

Greece . 

28 

68 

247 

1211 


143 1 

238; 

2,493 f 

1,020 

1 262i 

2,302' 'f 

Hungary. ..... 

7 

7 

13 

131 


88 ' 

00 ' 

185 

289 

•93 

! 366 ' J 

Portug^. ..... 

— 

— 

57 

154 


— 

— 

510! 

624 


1,019 J 

Sweden ...... 

— 

— 

198 

U71 


— 1 

— " ! 

1,133, 

922* 

— 

1,470 3 

United States . . . 

123 

126 

5.516 

i,m 


1,365; 

1,631 

43,561 

51,707 

2427 

! 6W2 i 

India 

0 

0 

62 

86 


2 


602! 

761! 

7 


Java and Madura. . 


— 




— j 

- 1(4) 

1,032,(4) 


— 

1 1 ^ ^ 

Syrfe and I^ebasos . 

... 





[ 4 ) 

75!(4) 

115(4) 

454(4) 

419 

132 

!S 

Algeria ...... 

... 


... 


f5) 

771(3) 

79 (3) 

2,826(3) 

3 , 94 a 

212 

10,39? 

Bgypt 

... 



• . . 

( 4 ) 

4044) 

4€|(4) 

4,813((4) 

4,40S 

60 

1 7,663 

Ttuda 

S 

0 

183 

121 


22| 

13 

1,398 

1 . 21 a 

28 

1,746 

Totafe ... 



55^ 




St«i,783 

5tt.46l 


mfsi 

748,340 


( 3 ) 4 ) See note* page ^raov 
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•iS — 




September 


Two MONTHS (August 

i-September 30 ) 

(August 1 

-July 31 ) 

COrNTRIBS 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports | 

Imports 

Exports j 

Imports 


1931 

1930 

1931 

1930 1931 , 1930 

1931 

1 

1930 

1930 - 3 ^ 

1930-31 

Exporting Countries: 



Cotton 

— Thousand centals (i cental = 100 

lbs) 



United States 





' 



36,391 


Argentina. .... 
Brazil . 

3 005 

4 822 

26 

18! 4,154' 6,823 

64 

46 

538 

104. 

57 

— 

— 

152 134 

— 

— 

oil 

— 

Trifiia 

Egypt . 

439 

1,129 

84 

— 1 ,( 4 ) Tu) 18 

55 ; 1,462 2,116 

163 

128 

516 

14,645 

1,847 

Importing Countries: 
Germany 

1S3' 

137 

3S4 

;(4) 705(4) 152(4) 

637|j 337 291 

3lij 0 0,' 

0(4) 

811 

0 

1,1.51 

6,669 

1,706' 

0 

8,442 

Austria 

Belgium 

, 0 

0 

37 

71 

H| 

0 

467 

Denmark . . . . 

35 

13 

117 

132 

73 26 

240 

262 

201 ! 

1,713 

Spam. 

— 

— 

9 



15 

1.5 


154 

E^onia 





( 4 ) 3 ( 4 ) 2 / 4 ) 

55 ( 4 ) 

126 

24 

2,253 

Finland . . 

0 

0 

7 

4 

0 0 

Hi 

15 

1 0 ! 

84 

Frana 

0 

0 

7 

15| 0 0 

291 

26 

Oi 
549 j 

172 

Gr. Brit, and N. Irel. 

60 

62 

146 

425. no 115 

333 i 

760 

8,142 

Greece . 

3b 

44 

432 

573 

64 112 

1,054 

1,065 

481 

10,959 

Hungary 

0| 

0’ 

13 

18 

0 0 

31 

26 

o' 

225 

Italy 

— 

— 

20 

20 


36 

35 

— ; 

291 

Latvia 

' o' 

0 

216 

190, 

0 0 

430! 

375 

2 

3,821 

Norwav 

' 0 

u; 

4 

7 

0 0 

91 

15 ; 

0 

62 

Netherlands 

1 — 

— 

0 

4 

— — 

2 

7' 

— 

46 

Poland 

' 2 

2 

64 

68 

2 2 

139 

]28i 

7 

1,043 

Portugal ! 

' 2 

2 

93 

154 

4 4 

190 

282, 

24 

1,444 

Sweden 

— 

— 

24 

20, 

— 

53 

33 

— 

333 

Switzerland ' 

1 — 

— 

29 

29, 

— — 

77 

64 

— 1 

467 

Czechoslovakia . . . 1 

' 4 

0 

31' 

26: 

4 0 

60 

55 

7 

608 

Yugoslavia ... 

1 13 

15. 

141 

2U7 

22 31! 

282 

879j 

154; 

2,368 

Canada. . . 

i 6 

0 ; 

18 

IS 

0 0 

33 

31 

01 

185 

Japan 

1 — 

— i 

51 

57 

— — 

991 

95 

— j 

1,025 

Algeria 

84 

51 

1,177 

397 

3 

QC 

1,903 

829; 

534 I 

13.757 

T«kl3 . . . 






h) 11(3) 2 


; ' 3,962 

'^334 

' 3,130 

ins 

7,182 ^910 

6.189 

6.009,1 

62,433i 

60,448 


Exporting Countries: 

Sp^ I 

Irish Free State . . ; 
Hungary 

Arsojtma 

Chile 1 


Wool. — (Thousand lbs). 

Tweue months (September i-August 31) 


Syria and I^banon . 

Algeria 

Egypt 

Turns . . . . . . ' 

1 a) ; 
>b)i 
( a) 


Tin. of S. Africa | 
Australia . 


New Zealand • • | 
ImporUng Covfsiries : \ 
Germaii, - . - . | Jj 
Austria ■ 

Bdgmm • . ■ . j 


Fhaiand ...... I 

I 

Qc. Britain and N, Ir. ^ 
" Gwebe • • 

Jtaly, . . ’ ' i 

^ ‘ • (6). 

UForway ...... 

Netherlands - . ^ f 1 I 

f b) \ 

Potejjd . 

Sweden ; 

Switarland .... 
C*echo6lovakia ... 
YugoBlaTO ..... 


Tli^tcd States 

Ismi .... 

IMib , 


1,13S, 

42S 

7,059 j 

19S 

2,6811 


44,276 

3,924 

772 

4,312 

1,237 

1.153' 

20 ' 

1,250 

1,759 

4, 

2 

4,742 

6,:141 

0 

180 

236 

62 

157 

20 

379 

62 
176 j 
Oj 
69 
1301 
13 

88,T?8I 


703 

5561 

6,4571 

205) 

223 

1,446 


39,505 

3,311 

5,463 

4,709 

765 

i,iir 

1,140 

1,009 

7 : 

0 

3,858 

9,526 

110 

207' 

101 

79' 

187 

24 

1S5' 

0 

148 

0 ; 

697 

75 

0 

^4SS| 



Twelve mouths 
(Sept i-August 31) 


11,076 

6,343 

83,756 


’Wool crecffly : M « Wool, scocxcd. 
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September 

COUNTRIES 


1931 1930 1931 1930 1930-31 1931 1930 1931 1930 1930-31 


Coffee, (Thousand lbs) Tea. (Thousand lbs) 

Exports. ' Exporting Coutanes Bspokxs, 

, Ceylon. . . . 15,111 i5,4Sl 52,250 57,100 247,397 

(4)321 170 (4)324 231 2,317,260 1 India 54,549 50,903 123.477 135,869 347,401 

150 1,040 275, 2,019 23,488 , Java and Maduia . .. (4) 25.289 (4) 21.032 158,935 

4 098 4 253 14,822 13 155 3S.105,! Japan 4,154 2,851 10,205' 9 685 24,315 

* l! ImpoTtingCountncsi 

195 20 692 86 1,345 1 Belgimn 2 2 9 7 31 

1,012 209 2,172 392 5,090 ' Irish Free State. . 35 15 64 44 185 

0 22 4 46 60 France 0 2 7 11 35 

1,127 1,534 3 014 4 718 18,243 , Gr. Brit and N. Ir. 7,015 6 389 20,845 21,372 87,052 

79 64 192, 341 5.53 i Netherlands ... 11 9 35 22 115 

26 0 126 60 399, United States . 40 101 84* 159 486 

2 4 11 13 55 ' Svria and Lebanon . (4) 2(4) 7 IS 

1,041 3,186 4,738 6,909 24,321„ Algeria . . (3) 20 

0 13 2 20 227 ' Union of S. Africa. (i) 7 (i) 11 66 

(4) 2(4) 4 62 Australia. ... 61 S4 194 216 851 

9 2 IS 13 53 New Zealand . . (4) 4 (4) 20 115 


TotaU . . i — — “ — 2.i29.261 Totals . . . 80,981 73,83T 232.412 245,555 867, OIS 

ItnporitngCounifies: Imports. '' 

'' IntboriinsCouniriss Imports. 

Germany 24,269 20,560! 73,260 91,186 ' 350,362. ^ ^ 

Austria . . . .! 1,314 1,856 3,576, 5,108' 23,268| Germany S36 778 2.363 3.580, 12,741 

Belgium ... .1 10,289 8975 34,937^ 25.089, 123,457i| Austria . . . , ; 77 95! 289 236 1,409 

Bulgaria j 62 130' 273' 362, 1,660'i Bel^um 42 51 150 146 639 

Denmark 4,956 4,863 15,518' 12,884 63,224; Denmark 101 110 289! 300 1,296 

Spain. . . 1(4) 7.277 (4) 8,865 53,363 ' Spain ... . (4) 64 (4) 40 282 

Estonia 22 35 53 79 309 Estonia 15 15, 31 31' 146 

Xnsfa Free State. , 22 20 88 86 1 525! 1 Insh Free State. . 2,407; 2,2931 5.176 5.4261 24,346 

Finland 3,128! 3,677| 8,911 10,282, 40,442'l Finland 20| 26 55 62 260 

France 42,537; 32,545 120,252. 96,402i 405.861'. France , 236 262' 703 CSS* 3,536 

Gr. Britain and N. , 1 ! Gr. Britain and N. ; J 

Ireland j 2,987 ' 2,879 9,403 9,1601 37,858 1 Ireland , . . . ' 47,355 54,9.17 140,600 151, 756' 541,016 

Greece ' 1,049! 1,003 3.245 3,128' 12.9591 Greece 84 88 154 165 644 

Hungary 423 611 1,770 1,892 7.508,, Hungary 64 64 161 134 650 

Italy 7,663 8 087 22,035 22.864 98.430' Italy 20 15 46 46 326 

Eatvia 37 , 33 95 99 j 351; Latvia 15 13 44 168 

I4thnania .... 42, 35 99 123; 478'. Lithuania .... 15 13 35 46 179 

Norway { 3,120 2,930 10.174 8,195 37,690 Norway ' 26 31 76 95 388 

Netherlands . . . , 9,707 7,765 27,318 23,023 100,483 ' Netherlands . . . 2,379 2,381 7,561 7,522 32.512 

Poland 1,389' 1,563 4,222 4.248' 17,589, Poland , 397 419 1,025 1,096 4,614 

Portugal . . . . , 730 ; 626 2,456 2,445' 11,413; Portugal ..... 60 40 170 141 597 

Rumania . . ' . . . (3' 8,356 Rumama .... . . . ... (3) 838 

Sweden ' 8,069 8,510. 25,618 24,94l' 100,829, Sweden 75 84 187 192 928 

Switzerland. ... I 1843 2,633 7,079 6,034 31,608 Switzerland . . . ! 179 159 434 395 1.731 

Czechoslovakia . . 1 8,084, 1,854 7,968 6,820 ! 29,028: Czechoslovakia . . 273 176 494 373 1,473 

Yugoslavia . . , t 1,684' 1,856 4,921 4,r86i 20,862 Yugoslavia .... 86 106 183 201 628 

Cansuto 1,949 ; 2.388, 6,457 6,898' 33,689 Canada 2,035 3,347 4 890 10,812 43,147 

United States .. 104,768,130.772 366,771, 330,373! 1,728,578, United States .. 8,567 8,717 23,322 23,859 87,361 

Chile 908 ! 853 2,912 2,590| 10,737 Chile .... 399 364 l.S<92 1,444 6,m 

Ceylon ' 514i 412 1,801. 1,008' 3.148. Syria and Lebanon , . . ... (4) 49 (i) 46 361 

Japan ' 417 320f 1,276 983, 4,47^ Turkey 168 194 470 439 2,138 

Syria and Lebanon ' ... ‘ .. (4) 304(4) 399 2,732 Algeria. ..... ... ... {3) 2,4W 

Turkey ' 1,001 913 2 610 2,859 12,853 Egypt (4) 3,457 (4) 1,030 13,61$ 

Al^iria ..... . (3j 25,576! Turns 247 229‘ 4,482 741 2.930 

Egypt : ... (4) 2.443(4) 1,971! 14,548 Union of S. Africa, 1 (2) 1,199 <i) 911 1S,29S 

Tunis ' 410i 212 811 672 . 3,036 1 Australia 3,446 4,109i 10,906 13,193 , 46,441 

Un. of S. Africa ' (i) 4,824 (i) 2,377' 31,890„ New Zealand ' (4) 2,169(4) 3,997' 14,405 

Anstmlia. .... 337, 322' 858 888; 2,61^ ! 

New Zealand ... , 1 430| ExporiingConntfur. \ ! 

ExportingCowf^A i(+) 971(4) 881 | India , 992 437! 2,370 1,4261 6,282 

India I 26' 218| 51 { l.TlSj 4,09(1 Java and Madura . j ... ... '(4) 2,048(4) 2,4141 ii,830 

TolaiB . . . . i 238,86$! 781, 7«j 7a6,6S3 ^456^ Teiate . . . j 76,61$ 217, 396 m,m 88I,3I8 

lilt ii 1 ; ' 


ExporitngCoutUms: 

Brazil 

India ....... 

Java and Madura . 

ImporiingCounints: 

Germany 

Belgium 

Prance 

Netherlands . . . 

Portugal 

Switzttlaad . • . 

CftTiadq ..... 

Umted States . . 

Ceylon 

Syria and Lefcanon 
Australia . , . 


TWELVE 

Three months mozsths 

fjulv i-Sept 30) 

■ ^ ' jtme 30) 


Twelve 

Three months months 
auly I-Sspt. 30) 


(i) (3) (4) See notes page 720 . 
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STOCKS 


Stocks axd available saleable supplies of cereals .axd potatoes ix farmers’ haxbs 
IX Germany, ox October, 15. 


% Stocks total production 


% Available saleable quantities: 
total production 


! Oct , 15 Sept , 15 Oct , 15 Oct , 15 Oct , 15 Sept , 15 
1931 -1931 1930 , 1929 ^931 1931 


Oct., 15 Oct., 15 
1530 1929 


Winter wheat 

60 2 

76 4 ' 

621 

669 

47 S 

60.6 

504 

54.0 

Spring wheat ... 

. . . 80.0 

89.5 

31.U 

S6.1 

6S3 

77.8 

66.8 

73.5 

Tenter rye 

1; 60 7 

77.3 

73.4 

72 4 

27.4 

37.1 

40.1 

42.8 

Winter l:^ley 

... . , 41.5 ' 

52.8 1 

404 ' 

57 1 

70 

1121 

7 2 

12.9 

Spring barley . . . 

79.6 

91 6 ' 

67 7 : 

77 7 

53.0 

64.2 

426 

53.5 

Oats 

... 1 S6.6 

94 5 ' 

89 1 

87 7 

201 

23 2 

24 6 ‘ 

31.6 

Potatoes . , 

. . . . 1 800 ; 

92.0 

SI 7 ' 

SM 

2S.3 [ 

374 

32 2 

286 


Authority: PreisbmchtstelU beim Detdschen Landimrtsckaftsrat 


Maize stocks remaining ox farms in the Tnited States, 


j[ Production Quantities on farms 

in the year preceding 

that mentioned November ist March ist 



![ 1,000 r,ooo 

' centals ^ bushels , 

1,000 1 

centals | 

1,000 
bushels , 

0 / 

.0 

1,000 

centals 

r.ooo 1 
bushels 1 

% 

1931 

. . . 1,172,889 ' 2,098,552 

51,989 ' 

92,887 ' 

4.4 

397,178 

709,246 

33.9 

X930 

1 1,463,914 2,614,132 ; 

40,534 1 

72,38:5 

2.8 , 

552,493 

; 986,595 

37.7 

1929 . . 

. . . . ... 1,578,585 2,818,901 ' 

42,761 1 

76,359 1 

2.7 

572.249 

1,021,873 

36.3 

192S . 

. , 1,547,332 2,763,093 i 

30,102 

53.753 

1.9 , 

566,668 

[ 1,011,908 , 

88.6 

1927 

1; 1,507,267 2,091,531 , 

II ’ 1 

63,503 1 

1 

113,399 1 

4.2 ' 

635,147 

: 1,134,191 

42.1 


Wheat and wheat-flour stocks held by commerclal mills in the United States (i) 


I*ast day of month day of month 


1 

Specification and situation 1 

1 

Sept. 

1931 

June 

1931 

March 

1931 

Sept, 

1930 

Sept. 

1929 

Sept. 

1931 

June 

T931 

March 

1931 

Sept, 

1930 

Sept. 

1929 



1,000 centals 

‘ 


1,000 bushels or barrels 


Wheat held by mills and mill elevators at- ' 





j 






'Cached to mills 

Wheat in transit to merchant mills and 

57,952 

13,085 

33,862 

61,178 

66,606 i 

J' 

96,586 

21,808 

66,486 

101,964 

109,844 

Jwaght to arrive ......... 

WShfet-flour in mills and warehouses, and in 

8,995 

7,319 

4,908 

9,804 

10,T« 1; 

14,991 

12,196 

8,180 

16,340 

17,948 





' 


2,880 




' tiai^t, sold and unsold 

6,923 

5,547 

7,276 

7,722 

! a779l 

3,5^ 

3,712 

8,940 

; 4*479 

Total (a) ... 


1 

i i 

: 4S^ 

B 2 ,m ' 

j 85,563 { 

iss^n \ 

[ 47^ 

8 $jm 


\i4S,m 


(i) Partial coisiis, including mills accomiting for over 90 % of the total capacity of all commercial mills ; see article about 
cereal stocks on page 502 of Crop Report for August, — (a) Including fiout in terms of wheat. 






Grain and flour stocks at the ports of Great Britain and Ireland (i). 


|! 


First of the month 



First of the month 


Products h 

It 

'Tovem , 

' October, 

Septem., 

Novetn , 

Novem , 

1 Novem., 

October, 

Septem., 

Novem , 

Novem.. 

1931 

; 1931 

! 1931 

1930 

1929 

'1 1931 

1931 

1931 1 

1930 

19^9 

1 ! 



1000 centals 



,i 


1000 bushels 



r 

Wheat : 






i} 


1 

1 



Grain 1 

16,416 

1 12,480 

, 7,392 

5,064 

9,168 

27,360 

20300 

12,320 1 

8.440 

15,280 

Hour as gram . . 

96C> 

763 

672 

912 

8S3 

1,600 

1,280 

; 1,120 

1,520 

1,480 

Tot.al . . . ' 

17,37 b 

13,24S 

S,064 

5,976 

' 11), 016 

I 25,960 ' 

22,080 

13,440 ' 

9,960 

16,760 

Barley 

M40 

1 720 

420 

1,020 

1 1,530 

1 ' 2,375 

1 2,100 

; 1,500 

875 

2,125 

3,292 

Oats 

672 

896 

672 

1,050 

896 

2,800 

' 2,100 

3.300 

i 2,800 

Mai^e 

2,734 

1,680 

2.640 

2,304 

3,643 

4,971 

3,000 

’ 4,714 ' 

i 

4,114 

6,514 

Authority; BroomhaU's Corn 

1 

1 








^i) Imported cereals 












STOCKS OF Cotton in Europe. 


Thursday cr Friday nearest to ist of month ' 

Thursday or Fnday nearest to ist of month 

COUNTRirS, PORTS, 

DESCRIPnORS 

; Novem., October, Septem., No^em., Novem., j 
i; 1931 1931 1931 , 1930 1929 ; 

Novem , October, Septem., 1 Novem , 
1931 193T 1 1931 , 1930 

Novem., 

i 1929 


1000 centals ' 

1000 bales (I bale = 478 lbs.) 



GtecU Bf%tain : 1 

Amencan , . . . j 

1.159 

1,395 

1,691 

1,443 

1,257 

j 243 

292 ■ 

354 ] 

302 

263 

Argentine, Brazil' [ 
lan, etc. . . . . j 

168 

222 

226 

254 , 

240 

, 35 

46 ' 

47 I 

53 

60 

Peruvian, etc. . . 

278 

282 

272 

442 

380 

1 58 

59 - 

67 1 

92 

79 

EAst Indian, etc. 1 
Egyptian, Sudan- [ 
ese 

502 

574 

683 

229 . 

147 

105 

120 , 

143 i 

48 

31 

1,189 

1,265 

1,334 

1,229 

949 

249 

265 

279 I 

257 

199 

Other (i) . . . . 1 

191 

233 

25S 

251 

302 

40 

40 1 

6S 

53 

63 

Total ... 1 

3A87 

3,m 

4,459 

3.84S 

3,275 

730 

m 1 

m : 

805 

685 

Bremen *1 ' ! 

American .... 

m 

872 

1,318 

1,865 

1,354 

169 

183 ' 

276 

360 

283 

Other 

50 

65 

81 

34 , 

34 

11 

13 

17 I 

7 

7 

Total . . , 

m 

93T 

1,399 

1,899 

1,38S 

m 

m 

m \ 

397 

290 

Le Havre: 

American .... 

815 

896 

1.0S9 

883 

644 

' 170 

188 

1 

217 i 

185 

114 

Other 

124 

140 

196 

186 , 

139 

26 

29 

41 i 

36 

26 

Total . , . . 

939 

1,036 

1,235 

1M9 1 

683 

m 

217 

2$i \ 

224 

143 

Total Continent { 2 ) ; 







1 




Americaa . \ 

1,989 

1,639 

2,687 

3,074 ! 

2,m 

4m 

343 , 

662 f 

643 

m 

Argentine, BrariF 1 
ian, etc. .... } 

81 

97 

108 

108 i 

67 

1 17 

20 i 

28 j 

23 

14 

E. Indian, Aij@tra- 
Han, etc. .... 

163 

l7l 

202 

222 

, 156 

84 

1 

86 

1 

42 1 

46 

82 

^yptian .... 

116 

117 

112 

79 

56 

; 24 

25 I 

23 1 

17 

12 

W. Indian, W, A- 
frfofui, B Afri- 
can, etc. .... 

35 

40 ! 

56 


101 

1 

jl ^ 

1 8 i 

12 ^ 

25 i 

! 

Total . . . 

2,m 


1 3J65 

[ 3,m j 

2,5SS 

1 ; ' ; 

1 ^ 

6^ 1 

754 ; 

SS9 


Aatlwrity ; Lherpoot Ce^m 45s. 

(i) Iiadodtes : V. ladian, etc, ; B. Afrfeaa, etc. ; W. Africaa, and AastraSan, — Inctadei Btraaen, Havre, and other Conti* 
ttentfll pcffts. 






MONTHLY REVIEW OF PRICES (i) 


Average (2) 


PRODUCTS, markets 

AND DESCRIPTIONS 

Nov 

1931 

Nov. Oct, 

6. 30, 

1931 1931 

Oct. 

23. 

1931 1 

Oct. 

1931 

Nov 

1930 

Nov. 

1929 , 

Commercial 

Sea'^on 

1930-31 1929-30 

Wheat. 

1 

I 

1 

, 


' 

il 



Budapest (6) : Tisza region (73-So Ijg. p. hi. ; pengo 


, 







p. 100 kg.) 

11.15 

12.10 10 60 

10 S5 

9 soil 14.43 

23.11 

15.34' 

22.94 

Braila : Home grown (79-80 kg. p. hi.; lei p. 100 kg.) 

n.805 

302 in. 280 

293 

(3)277 

337 , 

674 

351 

612 

Winnipeg : No, i Manitoba (cents p, 60 lbs.) . . 

65 Va 

73 69 

62 Vs 

60^^s 


134 U' 

64% 

124 V. 

Chicago : No. 2 Hard Winter (4) (cents p. 60 lbs.) 

63 H 

63 'n. 60 

53 ^14 

52^4 

74 Va, 

123 =£ 

78 

114% 

Minneapolis: No. i Northern (cents p. 60 lbs.) . 

73^'g 

S3% 76 ’V 

69^4 

6S^,s 

75 “,‘s 

126 Vt 

77%' 

117% 

New York : No. 2 Hard Winter (4J (cents p. 60 lbs.) 


SOU 72 V* 

6SVa 

65 Va 

87 

ISO u 

a. 91 Vs 

121% 

Buenos Aires (a) ; Barletta (So kg. p. hectoL — pesos 









paper per quintal) 

7 30 

3.05 7.90 

7.20 

7.01 

7 02 

10.63 

6.83 

10.66 

Karachi: Karachi white, 2 % barley, i 14 % dirt 


1 




i 



(rupees per 656 lbs.) 

' 22-^0 

22-4-0 20-5-0 13-10-0 lS-3-10 19-14-3 

40-1-7 

19-15-2 36-6-9 

Berlin: Home grown (Reichsmarks p. quintal) 

22 35 

22 95 22.05 

21.55 

21 57. 

24.97 

23.21 

26.00 

25.33 

Hamburg, c, i. 1 (Reichsmarks p. quintal) : 









No. 3 Manitoba 

(5)11.17 

^5)12.32 (5)11.20 (5)10.51 (5)10 10 (5)12.77 

22.53 


21.30 

No, 2 Hardwinter 

i 1143 

n 11.84 1034 

9.15 

9.01 

n q. 

20 24 

n. 13.00 

1949 

Barusso (79 kg. p. hectoti 

1011 

10.5S 9 32 

8 76 

S 49, i6’ 11 56 

19.37 

11.22 

1S.72 

Antwerp (Belgian francs p. quintal) : 

, 








Home grown 

' n. q. 

n. q. : n. q 

n. q. 

n q. 

S2 

159 

95% 

IMV. 

No 2 Hard Winter, Gulf 

(7)101 

(;)&s (7; 82 

{7)r6U 

7)8)76 

106 

173 

mVi 

ITl 

Pans ; Home grown, 75-77 kg. (francs p quintal) , 

, 162 25 

164 25 161.75 

162 50 

162.45 

lb4 75, 

142 65 

175.00 

139.40 

Eondon : Home grown (shilling per 504 lbs.) , . 

' 30/6 

30/0 26/- 

26- 

^ 25 '7 

29,7 

42/2 

27A 

40/10 

Eondon and Eiverpool c i. f,, shipping current 






1 



month (shillmgs p. 480 lbs ) : 









South Russian (on sample) 

(9)27/3 

(9)29/6 (9)25/9 

23/6 

, 22 'S 

2211 

n. q. i 

23/7 

n. q. 

No. 3 Manitoba .... ... 

29/- 

31/- 27/6 

25 '3 

24/3 

25.10 

47,10 

25/4 

45/2 

No. 2 Hard Winter (4) 

1(10)23/3 (io)30;- (io)20;3 

23'3 

23'- 

n q. 

43 4 ! 

26/4 

41/6 

White Paafic 

1 36/- 

n.q. n 29, '6 

m q 

n. 27/9 

27; 5 

44,3 

26/7 

42/3 

Rosafe (63 V, lbs.), afloat 

(11)27/3 {11)28/9 {ii}25f6 (ii)23/- 

(11)23,5 (13)24/4, 

40/8 

23/5 

40/3 

Choice White Karachi 

1 n.q. 

32/- , n. q. 

26/- 

n 25 6 

27/2 

n. q. ; 

27/- 

42/2 

Australian 

(13)30/- 

(13)31/- {i4)2S/6 (14)26/6 25/S 

27/8 

45/6 

25/7 

43/6 

Milan (6) : Home grown, soft (liras p. quintal) , . 

, 10000 

lOLOOl 9800 

86.00 1 94.S0 

109.60 

129 65 

109.10 

13130 

Genoa c. 1. f. (shillings p. metnc ton) : Ea Plata. . 

1 n.q. 

mq. ; n.q. 

n q. 

! n-q 

n.l24/- 

192/4 

llQl- 

184/6 

Rye. 






! 



Budapest (b) : Home grown (pengo p. 100 kg.) , . 

. 12.20 

11B5 10.95 

10 45 

9.71, tu 8.10 

14.82 

10.79 

13.44 

Berlin ; Home grown (Reichsmarks per quinta ) . 

, 19 40 

20.00 19 40 

18.60 

18 82 

15.20 

17:02 

17.23^ 17.04 

Hamburg c.i.f. : ta Plata, 74-75 kg. (R. M. p. loo fcg.) 

1 9.69 

n. q. n. q. 

m q. 

n. q. 

4. 7.45 

18.15 a, 7.66 

14.57 

Minneapolis: No. 2 (cents per 56 lbs.) 

52 

53 U' 45 U 

41 

; 41 U 

42*^4 

94 

42% 

80 

Groningen (c) : Home grown (florins per quintal) • 

5 35 

5.35' 4.55 

4.30 

140 

4.30 

7.25 ; 4.46 

6.33 

Baeley. 






1 



Braila : Home grown (62-63 kg. p. hi. ; lei p. 100 kg.) 

280 

n.295 . 260 

246 

(15) 219 

177 

890 

232 

804 

Winnipeg : No. 4 Western (cents p. 48 lbs.) . . 

40 14 

41 37 U 

33 Va 

31 = ' 

22 Va 

60% 

26 V. 

51% 

Chicago: Feeding (cents per 48 lbs.) 

; n 

46 44 

43 


48 U 

61% 

43% 

67 *1. 

Berlin; Homegrown fodder (Rdchsmarics per quintal) 

16.65 

17,50: 16 55 

15 80 

1 15.70 

17.55 

17.36 

19.52 

17.40 

Antwerp ; Danube (francs per quintal) 

64 

73 70U 

€4 

(i5)63)2 

62% 

12s % 

73% 

107% 

Eondon ; English malting (shillings p. 448 pounds). 

: 12/-; 

42/- . 41^ 

41/- 

41/- 

39/4 

47/-, 

35/8 

39/- 

I^mdon and Eiverpool, c. i. f,, parcels (shillings per 






i 



400 lbs ) : 






t 



Daimbian 3 % . 

1 22/6 ! 

n. q. n. q. 

n. q. 

1 n. q. 

13/6 ; 

36/3 1 

16/2 

£2/3 

Russian (Aeofl-Bladt sea) 

' 22/- ' 

23/6 Wh 

lS/6 

[ 17/3 .n.l2/- 1 

a- q- 1 

14/3 

mi 

Canadian Western, No. 3 i7) ........ . 

: 23/6 1 

Uh 

1S,T0U 

1 18/S 

15/3 1 

29/- ; 

mi 

27/- 

Californian malting (shillings p. 448 lha.) 

i 39/- 1 

39/- 36/6 

36, >6 

35/2 

26/1 1 

34/10 

27/8 

32/6 

Groningen (c) : Btome gxtwa winter (fl. pi. quintal! 

1 6.10j 

6.85 5.60 

5.60 

' 5.25 

4.40! 

8.80 

4.97 

7.56 


(/i) Tlmisday prices, — {b) Saturday prices. — («) Prices of preceding Tuesday. 

(ij All (5aotatioQS are, uiess otherwise stated, for spots. — {2) the monthly averages are based oa Friday quotatiocs, 
the annual averages on the monthly. — {3) Oct(*er 16 : aTo. — (4J Quoted formerly as No. 3 Wiater, — (5) No. 2 Manitoba, 
— (6) tS kg, per hi. — {7) No. 1 Hard Wiater. — (8) October r6 : 73 — |9) Hassian Winter, cm. sample. — (10) Hard 

Winter on ssm^rite. — (ij) 63 lbs. per boshel. ^ 6a ^ lbs. per boshd. — (13) West Australian, shipping December- 
Jannary. (14) South Anstiaiianu — {15) October 16: 210, (i6)r October r6: 60, — (17) Instead of No 4 Western 
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Average (i) 


PRODUCTS, MARKETS | 

Nov 1 

i 

Nov j 

Oct. 1 

Oct 




1 



13 , I 

6 , 1 

30 , 1 

23 . Ij 

1 Oct. 

1 Nov. 

Nov 

Commeraal 

AND DESCRIPTION 

1931 I 

1931 

1931 

1931 ; 

I 

1931 , 

' 1930 

1 1929 

Season 









1930-31 

1929-30 

Oats, 










Braila ' Home grown ( 43-44 kg. p. hi. ; lei p. icx 3 kg.) I 

325 

325 ■ 

310 

282 

(2)258 

167 

283 

247 

266 

Winnipeg : No. 2 White (cents per 34 lbs } . . . ' 

83 Vi 

35 “/V 

851 /.! 

33 M 

31 y 2 

27 ^/s 

66 I 4 

30 

' 58% 

Chicago : No. 2 White (cents per 32 lbs.) . . . . j 

27 1 . 

27»/*| 

26 

24 

24% 

33^/4 

46^1 

32 V® 

44 Va 

Buenos Aires (a) : Corrent tpiahty (pesos paper per 1 



1 

7.90' 







quintal) ! 

6.40 

7.10' 

7.00 

6 57 

3.22 

6.16 

3.58 

, 6.80 

Berlin : Home grown (Reichsmarks per quintal) . ! 

14.70 

15.45: 

1480 

14.25 

14 33 

14 40 

^ 16 04 

16.17 

i 15.62 

Paris : Home grown, black and other (francs per 










quintal) j 

92.00 

21.00 

92.50' 

90.60 

89 20 

70.20 

93 80 

81.00 

81.15 

lyandon ; Home grown white (shillings per 336 lbs.) i 

21/6 

21/6 1 

20 /- 

20 /- 

20 /- 

18/- 1 

23/- 

18/4 

j 21 /- 

lyondon and I^verpoo! c. i. f., parcels ^shdllin^ 






1 




p. 320 lbs.) ; , 


1 1 








Danubian ( 39-40 lbs ) 

n.q. 

1 n.q. j 

n.q. 

a. q 

n.q 

n 11/1 

n. q. 

a. 12/1 

(3)0.16/4 

Plate (f . a. q ) 

17/6 

18/9 

16/6 

15/9 

15/4 

10/4 

19/- 

10/9 

16/1 

Chilian Tawny , 

n. q. 

n, q. 

IS/- ■ 

n. q. 

n. q. 1 

11/5 

20/5 

12 /- 

17/3 

Milan ( 6 ) : spot (liras per quinta!) : 










Home grown 

73 50 

73 50 

1 72 00 

72.00 

71 40' 

76 35 

86 20 

73 95 

, 80.75 

Foreign imported 

6900 

69.00 

67.50 

67.00 

64 90| 

55.75 

83.20 

60.40 

' 74.30 

Maize. 


1 ! 

1 1 


11 i 

; 1 ; ! 



j 


Braila . Danube (lei per quintal) 

160 

i 175 j 

157 

, 150 ! (4)144 

192 

: 395 

210 

309 

Chicago : No. 2 Mixed American (cents per 56 lbs.) 

! 

46 1 

42% 

! 38y4!j 3Q%1 

741 / 4 ! 

91 V 3 

58 Vi 

i 85 V. 

Buenos Aires" (a) : Yellow Plate (pesos paper per 


1 


’ 1 

j 





quintal) 

1 4.47 

5.35, 

j 5.80 

, 4.55 

’ 4.25 

3.89 

7.23 

3.82 

6.17 

Antwerp, spot (Bel^an francs per quintal) : 





i ! 





Bessarabian 

1 n q. 

: 68 i 

63 

61 |{5)60yi 

68 

n.q. 

71 % 

n. 97 H 

Cinquantitto 

1 ‘1 

' 66 

67 V 

54 

(6)52 H 

90 H 

1 143 H 

81 

131 Vi 

Yellow Plate 

; 66 

68 

54 

52 HI 

|(7)60 , 

68 

' 126 ya 

65 

109 y. 

Uondon and Tiverpool, parcels, c. i, f. (shilling 

1 









per 480 Ibe.) ; 



1 

! 

i 


1 



D^ube. . 


, (8)21/3 (8)18/9 1(8)16/6 1 

(8)17/4 

16/10 

32/2 

n 17/4 

24A1 

Yellow Plate 

1 17/3 

1 19/6 

j 18/- 

! 15/6 

! 15/5 

16/7 

! 80/6 

16/6 

26/3 

No. a White African . 

1 21/6 1 22/6 

! 21 /- 

1 20 ^C 

1 19/11 

n. q. 

33/10 

□. 18/111 

26/- 

Milan { 6 } ; Home grown (litas pet quintal) . . . 

. 61.50 

1 61.50 

1 

1 5960 

1 57.50 

1 i 

1 56.80 

I 

52 10 

' 82.00 

1 

1 

51.9C 

71.35 

Ricb (cleaned). 


I 


! j 




1930 

1929 

Milan (b) ; Maratelli (lire per quintal) 

! 140.00 

14000 

140.00 

i 140 Oo[ 

1 129.40 

122.25 

185.90 

152.15 

196.70 

Rangoon: No. % Burma (rupees per 7500 lbs.) . 

1 275 

t 276 

270 

i 275 j 

276 

; 317 H 

467 

393 V« 

462% 

Saigon (Ihdochiiiese piastres p. quintal) ; 




i 1 

1 





No. I Round white (25 % brokens) 

7.13, 6 51 

6.51 

! 6.42' 

6.44 

8.73 

13.15 

11.36 

1168 

No, a Japen (40 % brc*ens) 

6.64 

i 6.10 

6.09i 601; 

6.01 

8.12 

1263 

10B9 

1L08 

I<oodon («) : c. i. f. (shillings per 122 lbs) : 




i 



! 

1 



Spanish Belloch, No. 3 oiled 

12/9 

1 1 ®/- 

12/9 

12/9 

12/11 

12/11 

1 17/4 

14/1 

17A1 

Italian good, No. 6 oiled. , 

n.q. 

n.q. 

mq. 

n. q. 

mq. 

' 12/7 

i 17/5 

14/11 

18/9 

American Blue Rise 

, 20/3 

, 19/9 

181- 

' 17/6 

18/6 

18/7 

21/3 

21/9 

21/10 

Burma, No, 2 

8/7y,; 8/6 


8/6 

; 8/6 

Oh 

1 12/10 

lOAl 

13/2 

Saigon, No. i 

lOA^i 9/3 

S/9 

8/7HI 

1 8/9 

n. q. 

1 12/6 

11/6 

IS/S 

Sam, Gooden, No. i 

: 11/3 

1 11/3 

. 11/3 

ll/7y3 

1 11/5 

10/10 

1 15/1 

14/r. 

15/1 

TOfcio s Yadous quahti® (yens per kokn) .... 

17.50 17.30 

1 

1 16.00 

17.30 

17.28 

1807 

1 2920 

26i}7 

29.06 

I 4 HSKED, 



1 







Bflooo® Aires (a) : Cnwcnt quality (pesos paper i 










per quintal) ................ ' 

11.00^ 

11.60, 

I2.45j 

11.80 

11.43 

14.42 

! 21.43 

17.19 

18.20 

Antwerp ; Plate (Belgian francs p. quintal) . . , ! 

133 

131 

i 123 

116 

(9)120 

205H 

! 374 

j 284y4 

818 Vi 

Hull, c 1. f. : Plate (p, sterling p. h ton) . . , . ' 

9-18-9 

9-10-3 

' 9-12-6 

9-0-0 

; 8-17-6,10-6-10 20-18-3 

15-0-5 

18-5-0 

Boodon, c. i. f, : Bombay bold (p. st, per kmg ton). ■ 

12-2-6 

' 1 

12-7-6 

lS-5-6 

11-12-6 

11 -8-0 

! 

,18-13-9 

! 23-6-9 

1 17-14-4 

20-16-1 

Duluth ; No. i, Northern (cents p. 56 lbs.) , . . 

144 H 

148»/*j 

237 

131 

129% 

j 164 

j 321 ®/» 

i 286 

273V, 


(a) Thmsday price?. (&) Sattuday pdces. 

are tjased tm. Friday qaotatioHS, the armual averages oa the moathly. — (a) October i 6 : 230. 
<4) October 16 : 140. harvest. ^ (5) Octe^ 16: 59, — OctOb^ 16 ; 51. — 
{y) October 16 ; 49. — -f (Sy Gafetz-Feacosiian. Octob^ 16 ; 119. , 
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PRODUCTS, MARKETS | 

AND DESCRIPTION ! 

1 

j 

Nov, j 

13 , 

1931 

Nov 

6, 

1931 

' 1 

Oct. . Oct. 1 

30 , ^3, 

1931 ' 1931 ' 

Oct. 

1931 

Nov. 

1930 

^.verage ( 1 ) 

Nov. j Commercial 

1929 1 Season 







1 

1930-31 

1929-30 

Cottonseed 









Alexandna : Sakeilandas (piastres per ardeb) . . . 

600 

65.7 

{Z)62 2 (2)58 3 

(z) 57 6 

54 3 

87 3 

52.2 

67 9 

Hull : Satellaridis (p. sterl. per Jong ton) .... 

6-15-0 

6-17-6| 

6-12-6 6-7-6 

6-4-9 

5-16-7 

8-12-9 

5-12-6 

6-18-2 

Cotton. 






1 

' 



New Orleans Middling (cents per Ib.) 

b,43 

66 S 

6.47 6 79 

605 

10 55 

17 29 

10.07 

16.17 

New York : Middling (cents per lb.) 

6 55 

6 75 

6.70 6 95, 

6 . 2 s 

10 87 

17 63 

10.38 

16.60 

Bombay ; M. g. Broach f. g (rupees per 784 lbs.). 

191 

189 

184 176 1 

170 y. 

19914 

322 

191 Vi 

283% 

Alexandria {a) (talans per kantar) : 









SakeUaridis f g. f. . . 

1312 

13 37 

13 22 13.42 

12 S5 

17 V. 

27 Va 

17.12 

28«/« 

Ashmonni (Upper Egypt) f. g. f. ...... 

9.S0 

10 00 

9 45| 9.15 

9 03 

11 V. 

19^, V 

12.00 

19 V. 

Bremen : Middling fU. S. cents per lb.) .... 

7:8 

7 67 

7 75 7 64 

7 24 

12 01 ) 

19 27i 

lt59 

18.27 

M g. Broach fully good (pence per lb.) . . . . 

n. 4 40 

n. 4.40 a. 4 0(i n. 4.00 n 3 So n. 4.60 n. 7 73 

n 4.63 

n. 6.83 

Be Havre ; Middling, Gulf (francs per 50 kilogr.) . 

220 

217 

220 222 

201 

300 

575 

349 

545 

Liverpool (pence per lb ) : 









Middling fair 

n. 6.28 

n. 6 20n. 619,n. 6 07 

n. 5 84 n. 712 

n. 10.92 

n. 6.9S'n. 10.39 

Middlmg 

5 OS 

5.03 

4 99 4 97 

, 4 72 

5 97 

9.67 

5.72 

9.09 

Sao Paulo, good fair . ... 

5 23 

5 20 

519 507 

4S4 

6 20 

9.57 

5J91 

9.02 

M. g. Broach, fully good . .... 

n. 4 76 

n 4 64 n. 4 49 n 4 27 

n. 412 

n 441 

n. 7.56 

n- 4.25 n. 6.80 

SakeUaridis, fully good fair 

7f0 

7 55 

7.35' 7.40 

716 

9.62 

14.93 

9.08 

14.62 




1 

! 



1930 

1929 

Butter. 









Copenhagen (a) (Kr p. 100 kg.) 

210 

207 

212 225 

! 213 

224 

320 

246 

303 

Maastricht, auction (b ) : Dutch (florins p. kg,). , 

1.15 

1.24 

1 35 1 21 

; 124 

1.63 

2.24 

1.70 

2,09 

Hamburg, auction (&) ; Schleswig-Holstein butter, 









with quality mark (R. M. per 50 kg,). ... I 

12102 

12080 

129.13, 128 29 

; 130.77 

142.S3 

190.76 

146.67 

178.03 

Kempten (&) : Allgau butter (Pfennige p. half kg.) j 

102 

102 

105 103 

1 101 

120 

166 

1 128 

159 

Dondon (c) (shilling p. cwt.) : ! 



, 

1 





British blended I 

140/- 

140/- 

140/- 140/- 

i Ul/9 

147/4 

196/- 

158/8 

196/- 

Danish 

136/- 

138/- 

140/- 136/- 

1 138/- 

147/6 

196/5 

153/6 

186/6 

lush creamery, salted 

124/- 

124/- 

126/-i 128/- 

12(!/10 

124/4 

184/- 

1 134A0 

179/4 

Dutch ' 

138/- 

138/- 

140/-I 136/- 

' 187/9 

148 1 

197/5 

, 152A1 

182/4 

Argentine 

117/- 

110 /- 

121 /- mh 

; 220/10 

119/3 

178/5 

! 135/10 

174A 

Siberian 

3 ) 96/- 

3 ) 98/- 

3 ) 99 /-' 3 ) 99/-J 

4)101/5 

111 /- 

172/10 

b. 133A0 

167/2 

Australian, salted 1 

118/- 

120 /- 

120 /-, 120 /^ 

120/7 

116/- 

180^ 

1S5/9 

176/- 

New Zealand, salted ‘ 

124/- 

126/- 

128/-, 126H 

j 127/7 

118/3 

182/10 

1S7/S 

178/9 

CmtPCT, j 



' 

1 






Milan (lire per quintal) : 1 









Farmigiano-Reggiano, ist quality of last year*s 









production 

i 976 

976 

976 976 

i 976 

1,100 

1,137 

1,160 

1,074 

Green Gorgonzola, mature, choice ...... 

- 600 

600 

615 615 

617 

699 

836 

671 

829 

Rome : Roman pecotino, choice (lire p. quintal) . 

1,175 

1,175 

1,175 1,175 

1.161 

1,128 

1,370 

1,207 

1546 

Alkmaar: Edam 40 -h \4i>% butterfat, with the 



’ 






country’s chee^mark, factory cheese, small ; 









florins, p. 50 hg.) 

28.60 

29.00 

29.00 27.00 

t 29.50 

39.75 

52.60 

4033 

47.10 

Gouda ( 5 ) ; Gouda 45 -f (whole milk cheese, with 



1 

1 

! 





the country’s cfaeesemark, home made? florins, 

* 


i 

[ 





p. 50 kg.) . * 

36.50 

36.00 

3600' 36.50 

1 37.30 

46.76 

5^70 

4JUi6 

52.45 

Kempten {&) ; (Pfemsige per half kg.) : 1 








\ 

Softcheese, green (ao % botterfat) ...... 

26 

25 

26 26 

25 

SI 

38 

27 

35 

Emmeuthfll from the Ail^ (whole milk cheese) 









1 st quality ....... 

98H 

Q&a 

96% 08% 

98 


(^102 

m 9 ? 

^ 107 

Eoodwi (e) (slflllinss pa- cwt.) : 









RngHsh Cheddar 

92/- 

92/- 

89^ 92/- 

7) 91/10 

' 97/6 

108/- 

193/4 

tzm 

Car^ian ................. 

: ’m- 

73^ 

71/8 72 h 

71/11 

81/6 

102/5 

9sm 

1070 

New Zealand ............... 

n/6 

71/6 

i 72/- 71/6 

72/- 

78A 

06/11 

sm 1 

S60 

Liverpool (r) : Engl. Cheshire, tn^eafled p . cwt) 

nm \ 

1 

109/8 

95/8 96/8 

1 

1 91/11 

S6/8 

m/5 

06/6 : 

m/0 

{«) Thuisday prices. — (M Wednesday prices. - 

- ic ) Average prices for weeks eadhg on preceding Wefdnesday. 


f i) The montMy aTCrages are based on Eriday qnotaticiis, the annual averages on the mcethly. - 

- { 2 ) November cfeliveiy. 

— { 3 ) Price for the indicated Friday and preceding Thursday. — 

( 4 ) Averages, calculated iraaa the prices for the Fridays 

and the Thursdays which pteoede : July : 95/8 ; August : 

93 h'i September (3 werics) ; §f>/6r — ( 5 ) Indicated formerly as 

Bodegraven. — > ( 6 ) Average prKC few all qualities. 

— ( 7 ) New. 









THE PRICES OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS 
IN OCTOBER 1931 


In the foliowing pages the index-niimbeTs of prices of agricultural products and 
other price indices of interest to the farmer are given as published in the difierent countries. 
The indices collected together have been obtained according to different methods and 
criteria in the various countries A detailed account of the items included in 
each series and the system of construction of the index-numbers may be foimd in the 
volume published especially for this purpose by the Institute, entitled « Index-numbers 
of prices of agricultural products and other price indices of interest to the farmer 
We refer the reader to this volume for an exact interpretation of the significance of 
the different series of data. 

Owing to the substantial divergence which often exists in the value and signif- 
icance of the indices available, much care is advisable in their utilization from an inter- 
national point of view. For this reason it has been considered opportune to reproduce 
ah the data in their original form only, without attempting to formally unite them. 
The latter process, by a comparison of often heterogeneous data, might easily lead to 
the drawing of erroneous relations and conclusions. 

Butin addition to the original data, and subject to the above comments, a summary 
tables is given below 


Percentage variations m the Index-numbers for October, 1931 


compared with those for September, 1931 compared with those for October, 1930 


COU^TTRIES 


Index-numbers 
of prices 

of agncnltural ' 

General 
index -numbers 
of prices 

Index-numbers 
of prices 
of agricultural 

General 
index-numbers 
^ of prices 



products 

products 

Germany ...... 



2.6 1 

' — 1.4 ! 

— 9.9 

— 10.9 

England and Wales . 


— 

58 I 

^ 2.0 

I — 12.4 

1 9.0 

Argentine 


-f- 

10 5 1 



1 — 12.7 


Gs^da ....... 


-r 

3 2 

^ 06 

— 22 6 

‘ — 13.1 

Bstouia 

( a) 

' ' 6) 

— 

43 

— 

— 12.0 


United States .... 

— 

56 

2.S 

— 1.0 

— .35.8 

— '28.8 

— 17 2 

Fiulaiid . . . - 


— 

1-5 1 

- 3.8 i 

— 10.7 

' — 4.7 

Hungary 



0 ! 

-r 1.0 . 1 

-f 6.0 

! + 3.2 

Italy . 


-f 

09 

— 01 i 

1 — 13 8 

— 14.7 

New Zealand . ... 







Netherlands .... 


— 

6.5 ! 

^23 

— ' *24.7 

— 19.8 

Poland 

! 

— 

1.1 ! 

— 0.4 ' 

— 136 

‘ — 15.0 

Yr^ioslavia ...... 

* 

* ' ' / 

d + 
d, — 

10 1 

6.4 1 

' — 29 1 

> c) — 8.4 
[ d) ~ 12.3 

\ — 7.9 


«) “ Bureau of Agricultural Economics ’. — b) « Bureau of Labor — c) Products of the soU. — d) Animal 
prodixitSi. » 
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INDEX-NUMBERS OF PRICES OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS 
AND OP COMMODITIES BOUGHT BY THE FARMER * 


COUNTRIES ‘ 

October ' 

Sept. 

August 

July 

June 

May !, 

October 

Octo'uer 

Year 

Classification 

T 931 

1931 

1931 

1931 

1931 

1; 

1931 ’ 

1930 

igzg 

1930 (i) 

1929 

Germany 






1 





(Slatistisches Reichsamt) 

1913 = 100 . 











Foodstuffs of vegetable origin . 

1125 

111.7 

114.6 

126.1 

129.8 

131.8 

J0& 8 

121 5 

115 3 

126 3 

I^ivestock 

70 0 

847 

89 0 

81.7 1 

815 

839 

104 7 

133 8 

112.4 

126 6 

Livestock products. . . ... 

106 7 

103 4 

107.9 

105 6 

103 3 

102 5 

127.5 

153 1 

121.7 

142.1 

Feeding stuff** 

95 5 

968 

98.3 

104 7 ' 

114 5 

120.0 

37,2 

113.1 

93 2 

L25.9 

Total agricuHttral products , 


101.1 

103.4 

105.4 

107.3 

109.2 . 

103 S 

131.7 

113.1 

13G.2 

Fertilizers . .... 

710 ' 

73 6 

72 8 ' 

713 , 

77 9 ' 

77 2 j 

80 4 

82 3 

82.4 

845 

Agricultural dead stock'. 

129.5 

129 7 

129.9 

129.0 

1300 

130.6 1 

13S6 

141.2 

139,4 

141.3 

General index-numbei 

1071 

103 6 

110.2 

111,7 

112 3 

113.3 i 

120 2 

137.2 

124 0 

137.2 

England and Waies 
(M inistry of Agnculturel 
.Average of coirespondiug mouths 
1911*13 = 100 











Agricultural products 

113 

120 ■ 

121 ' 

121 

123 

122 

120 

142 

134 

144 

Feeding stuffs . , 

33 

76 

77 

81 

S 2 

87 

82 

130 

96 

130 

Fertilizers . . 

80 

83 

95 

100 

100 

100 

00 

Oil 

101 

100 

General inilex-number ( 2 ). 

(to 8 

94.9 

93.1 

94.4 

97.2 

96.7 

106 4 

r30 7 

1141 

135.3 

Argentina j ! . i ' 

(Banco de la Nacidn argeatinal ' ' , ^ 

1926 « 100 . , ' ji 

Cereals and linseed 

63 3 

52.7 

53.7 

551 

54-5 

64 3 1 

707 

i lOSl 

82,3 

100.4 

Meat 

88.3 

97.1 

96.4 

92.5 

93 8 ' 

89.8 ; 

109 6 

: 125 3 

110.9 

113.6 

Hides and skins 

61.5 

53.4 

593 

63.1 

84.1 

68.1 ’ 

72.3 

; 83 8 

7L6 

95 0 

Wool .... 

603 

54.3 

55.8 

62.4 

54 8 . 

57.6 

62.2 

' 886 

67,4 

, 103.6 

Dairy products . , 

74.2 

75 8 

84B 

84.0 

74.6 

73.4 

78.5 

1 109.1 

, 82.4 

105.9 

Forest products 

83 5 

89.5 

91.6 

107,1 

108.7 - 

108.7 , 

108.7 

‘ 111.8 

107.9 

3115 

Total agricultural products 

67.3 

609 

622 

62.9 

62 8 

C 2.6 

771 

107.6 

85.6 

102.6 

Canada 

(Internal Trade Branch 











of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 











1926 aa TOO 








; 



Field products (grain, etc.) 

44.0 

41.1 

43.0 

44.8 

47.3 

48,2 

53.8 

99.5 

70.0 

93.8 

Animals and animal products , 

72.1 

72.B 

74.3 

73.2 

73J 

76.9 

98,3 

1 116.6 

102.9 

112.5 

Total Canadian farm products 

54'5 

52 8 

64.7 

65.4 

56.9 

58.9 

70.4 

1 105 0 

82.S 

100.8 

Fertilizers 

75.5 

74 8 

368 

86.9 

« 

86.9 

88.9 

89.2 

805 

88.2 

92.6 

General index-number . . , ... 

70 4 

70.0 

70,9 

71.7 

72.2 

73.0 

81.0 

! 96.8 

86.6 

95.6 

Estonia 

(Central Bureau of Statistics) 








i 

! 



1922 « 100 . 

Commodities imported . . . . i 

. 86 

87 

* 

92 

93 

91 

90 

; 88 

79 

95 

Commoditkfi exported . 

BT 

60 


62 

64 

62 

72 

ni 

. S3 

IZS 

A gricttUurnl pnxituis imported mui exported 

66 

60 


71 

73 i 

71 

75 

103 

, 79 

106 

* For an cxplaDatjkwi Of the method of cahaiiatlon of the index *onml>en> reference Should be i 

axadeto 

the Institute’s publication 

** Index-nombcis erf Frices of AgriculteEal Products and other Ptke-indkes of interest 

to the 

E^rmer*’ 

(Rome, 

1950). 


Spoae arc provisional — (a) Calculated by the 

“Statist 

reduced to base-year 

1^13 «. xoo, 






C0U>rTRIE3 

October 

Sept. 

Augu-.! 

Jtdy 

June 

May I 

October 

October 


Year 

.iKD 

Classification 

1931 

2931 

1931 

1931 

1931 

1931 

1930 

' 1929 1 

1930 

1929 

United States 

(Bureau of Agncultural Fcououncs) 
Average igog-io tu 191 3 -U = 

Cereais ... .... 

40 

.50 

64 

57 

' 67 

74 

i 

02 

, 128 

100 

' 121 

Fruits and vegct.lie? 

70 

83 

97 

no 

114 

119 

' 127 

168 ; 

158 

, 136 

Meat animals . 

70 

86 

92 

92 

91 

99 

123 

1 151 ! 

134 

1 156 

liaiiT products 

05 

02 

87 

85 

86 

91 ’ 

125 

I 141 ; 

123 

' 140 

I'oul'trj’ and poultrj products . 

no 

09 

03 

S3 

81 

77 

129 

: 181 , 

126 

159 

Cotton and cottonseed . . 

4i 

47 

63 

71 

65 

74 ; 

76 

1 141 

102 

‘ 145 

Total a^rtcuUwal i>ro(iu:ii> .... 

60 

72 

75 

79 

80 

86 ; 

1 106 

: 140 ’ 

j ' 

117 

j 138 

CofnmodtUes put chased by farmers [j] 

100 

127 

127 

129 

130 

131 ; 

1 144 

1 154 1 

146 

155 

Agricultural usages (i) . . 

_ 

143 

- 

- 

123 

■ " i 

|{2)150 

174 

152 

; 170 


UNrCED SlATFS 
(Bureau of I^bor) 
xgi6 = 100. 


Grains .... ... 

44 3 

44 2 

44.8 

490 

56.0 

59.6 ! 

1 72 1 

99.1 

68.3 

97.4 

Livestock and poultrj' . . 

.57.6 

GUO 

67 0 

63.0 

61.9 

64.1 , 

1 82 4 

98 8 

89.2 , 

iOO.l 

Other farm products , 

64 2 

654 ' 

07 3 

71 3 i 

70.8 , 

716 I 

SG3 

108 9 

911 I 

100 6 

Total farm ptoducts. 

5S.S 

005 

63.5 ' 

64.9 _ 

65.4 1 

67.1 1 

1 

82 6 

103.9 

8S3 ! 

104.9 

Agncultural unplements . 

92.3 

94 5 

945 

94 5 , 

94.6 

94.7 i 

049 

061 

95.1 ' 

97 9 

Fertilizer materials . 

70.2 

74.2 

74 4 

78 7 

79.8 , 

80.5 ! 

83 6 

90.1 , 

85.6 

92 1 

Mixed fertilizers . 

77 2 

77 0 

7S.7 

80.2 1 

82.4 

82.8 , 

1 92.9 ' 

97.4 : 

03 0 

97 2 

Cattle feed . , 

40 4 

44.4 

50.8 

55.8 

61.1 

67.9 

89.6 

130 4 ^ 

997 

121.6 

Nan-agnculiurai commodities 

71 2 

71.7 

721 

71.6 , 

71.4 

72.6 

82 8 

943 1 

85 9 1 

04 4 

General index-number . . 

68 4 

691 

70 2 , 

TOO 

70.0 

71.3 ; 

82 6 

90.3 1 

86 3 ! 

90.5 

FlNt AND ! ' 1 

(Central Bureau of SDiti-sticO ' 

1926 » ICO. ! '! ‘ 

Cereals . 

7.3 

70 

76 

79 

78 

79 ' 68 

S.5 

70 

98 

Potatoes . . 

40 

50 

84 , 

101 

73 

68 1 

1 

84 

76 

148 

Fodder 

53 : 

52 

60 , 

65 

65 

67 1 

j 57 

67 1 

02 

69 

Meat . 

54 

59 

64 

65 

66 

67 1 

’ 77 1 

95 1 

88 

1 Ki3 

Dairy products . 

77 

72 

72 ' 

70 ' 

70 

71 i 

88 

no 1 

84 

103 

Total aSficvHural 

‘ 67 

60 

70 , 

n ' 

70 

71 

75 ; 

95 

82 

100 

General ittdex-Himber 

.82 

70 

81 1 

82 

83 

1 

84 ; 

86 

90 1 

90 

98 

Hcncabv 

(Central Bureau of Statistics) 

1913 a* loq. 




i 



1 

1 


1 

1 

Agricultural and itveslock products . . . 

88 

88 

83 

87 

82 

85 

' 83 ; 

103 j 

— 

: — 

General tndtx-nuntber . . 

97 ' 

90 

92 

95 : 

91 

93 

j 04 

1 

111 ; 


j 


Italy 

fCom^io Brovinciale deir^cotjonjia 
CoTporativa dJ Milnno) 


1913 loa 






i 





Naitoml agneuliural producis . , 

. * 337.20 

334.23 

330.21 

337.05 

348.32 

357.20 1 

390,97 

481 .8V> 

413.3>> 

508.76 

Gerieral indet-nu/nber . 

. . 329.85 

330 33 

33142 

337.43 

339.33 ; 

347.16 

386.60 

470.19 

411.04 

480.69 

New ZK.ALAND 











iCensus and Statistics Uffice) 











Average 1909-13 = too. 






! 





Dairy produce 


102.9 ' 

103.7 1 

96.7 ; 

88.8 

93.6 

110.2 

! 149,5 

i 120.7 

145,7 

Meat ... 

i 

1207 

127 9 , 

126,0 I 

125.7 ! 

126.6 1 

143,7 

1 166.5 

i 164.7 

178.9 

Wool . 


630 ; 

63.9 

73.2 i 

74,2 

76.7 

86,2 

1 141,3 

100.7 

170.9 

Hides, skins, and tallow 


79.8 : 

82.1 ' 

83.4 ; 

89.2 j 

951 

11-21 

172.9 

145.4 

188.6 

ijOsetdianeous ... 

f 

109.8 f 

93.9 

122.1 

129.2 i 

130.7 

U4 7 

1 149.0 

184.0 

146.7 

TcAal agrurklthfol produds, ... 

• .. 1 

99.7 1 

100.5 

10Q,1 1 

m i 

96.2 

114.3 

' 153,5 

li|6.7. 



(r) lOO, — ( 2 ) Septej3it?er, 


s 


Countries 

1 UcloDcr 

hqd 

AugU't 

Tuiv 

J line 

.Alay 0 

lO .1 i^r 

Ot Loliul 

Year 

\NP 

Cl\ssific\tion 

1931 

i 

1931 

1931 

1931 

193^ 

1931 

1930 

rgao 

1930 (D 

1929 

Norway 






1 





[K^\. Sclskap for Norges Vd) 

Avenge 1909-14 — 100 

Cereals . . . 

HMj 

111 

112 

111 

103 

107 

KIM 

15“ 

( 2 ) lU 

( 2 ) 155 

Potatoes 

ino 

07 

170 

2 '.T 

105 

157 

172 

Hlfi 

(21 152 

( 2)120 

Pork , . 

00 


91 

8-3 

7G 

73 , 

MS 

140 

f 2 ) 98 

( 2 ) 141 

Otter meat . . . 

\17 

107 

15S 

ICO 

15.3 

166 ' 

l‘q 

'84 

(£^ 103 

( 2 ) 199 

Eggs . . 

\'lb 

117 

b7 

ftl 

77 

S3 

ir»5 

KIS 

( 2 ) 121 

( 2 ) 135 

Dairj’ prodi.ct' 

lU 

127 

126 

125 

126 

124 

las 

175 

( 2 ) 150 

( 2 ) 161 

Concentrated feeding stmts 

07 

07 

102 

103 

105 

108 

1)8 

r>i 

( 2 ) 117 

( 2 ) 148 

Maize ... 

To 

71 

79 

81 

87 

85 

107 

1 . 5-2 

( 2 > 103 

( 2 ) 148 

Fertilizers . 

ol 

bl 

85 

90 

90 

1 

06 ' 

lt )6 

100 

{2) 101 

( 2 ) 103 

Nethlrlajtds 

(Drrcctie van den I^dbouw; 
Average 1924-25 to 1928-29 = loa 











Products of the soil . 

oib 

.">7 

61 

67 

71 

S3 

0 ^ 

73 

( 3 ^ 6 " 

( 3 ) 08 

Animal products . 

1 .iN 

U 

6 S 

70 

71 

72 

^t) 

‘V4 

( 3 ) 77 

is) 95 

Total agricultural proJuct’i 

. .'>0 

02 

67 

69 

71 

74 1 


03 

( 3 ) 7.5 

is) 8 S 

Agricultural wages . 


95 

95 

95 

95 

95 

loo 

luo 

.' 3 ) 9m 

( 3 ) 100 

General index-mmber ( 4 ) . 

! cn 2 

61.6 

63 7 

65 6 

07.7 

69 0 

75 1 

‘U7 

79 2 

96.1 

Poland 

(Central Bureau of Statistics) 

1927 *= 100 . 











Products of the soil . . 


46.0 

47 7 , 

43 2 

6 >.S 

6^3 ! 

4.5 8 

00 9 

521 

73.1 

Products of agricultural industry . . 


60.1 

621 1 

61 1 

72.9 

77.2 

m3 1 

72 6 

69.9 

80.9 

Total products of plant ongm 

7)0.6 

53 3 

548 

560 

63 1 

73.1 1 

54.0 

66, d 

605 

76.9 

Animals 


59 3 

66.2 ; 

67.0 

00.5 

56.2 

77 8 

10.3 7 

82.4 

; 98.4 

Dairy products . 

' 

03 3 

61.2 

50.2 

57.5 

65.1 j 

82 .2 

107 1 

815 

; 102.9 

Total products of ammal ongui . 

' 3 

61 3 

! 642 

636 

59.3 

601 I 

S2.4 

105 3 

S14) 

1 1002 

T^al agncuHural products. . 

,“ 1,1 h 

56 2 

; 5S3 

58 8 

- 63.8 

66 .S . 

fU3 

811 u 

685 

85.7 

Fertilizers 


118 5 

118.5 

118.5 

118.5 

124.7 ’ 

1262 

1-V16 

1273 

1265 

Ifuiustrial products . 

70 0 

70 U 

778 i 

80,1 

bO .8 

81.3 J 

90A 

; 102 7 

94.0 

103.8 

General tfuiex-ntmber 

Of i 0 

00 0 

»e >0 ' 

70 3 

73.2 

74 8 j 

78 4 

93 ! 

82,3 

96.7 

Yugoslavia 
(National Bank 

of the Elingdom of Yugoslavia) 






i| 

il 

1 : 





1926 •= 100 . 






1 


i 



Products of the soil ... . . . . 

. . 7M 

70-4 

75 7 

78.9 

77.8 

80.5 ‘ 

770 

i 1066 

893 

116/* 

Animal products . . , 

: 00.1 

70.6 

75.6 

74.7 

71,7 

73.2 f 

75.4 

]{’66 

) 90.3 

107.2 

Industrial produds 

09.3 

72 2 

708 

71.3 

71.7 

73.0 

73 9 

; 89 M 

81 8 

9245 

Gmeral tndex-number 

. 00 5 

71.6 

73.6 

74.4 , 

73.8 

j ■ 

75.5 

: 90.8 

80,0 

100.0 

(r) .Some data are provisioual — ( 2 ) 

Agncultiir.il year April i-Mirch 31 

— i 3 > Agneiiltnral 

year 

Inly I -June 3 c - 

- U) Cal- 

culated by the Ceutr.al Stattstical Bureau of the KethcrJiuitls, reduced 

tcj the 

Imjje 1925-1929 — 

100 . 






RATES OF FREIGHT 

(Rates for full cargoes). 




— 






Average 

— 



Xu’s 

No\ 

Oct , 

Oct. 





— 

VOY \GES 


IJ, 

6, 

30, 

-’3, ! 

Oct 

Xov 

Nov 

Commercial 



mi 

1931 

mi 

1931 j 

1931 

1930 

1929 

Season 





I 





1930-31 

1929-3 

Shipments of Whe^t and Maize. 



1 







Danube to Autwerp/lIambuTg 

f { shill er 

15 s 

J 5’3 

15 /- 

15 /- 

u/s 

13/7 

n q 

13/11 

15/8 

Black Sea to Antwerp, diamburg 

1 2240 lbs ' 

n/^j 

12- 

IJ/'.l 

!i ,'3 

11/5 

,n. 11/- 

n. q. 

10/10 

n. q 

St. John to Diverpooi fi) . 


u. q. , 

U q 

i 

n q 

n q 

1 mq 

n q. 

1/6 

1/5 

Montreal to United Kingdom 


' u 2 /G 

2 6 

2/6 

2/6 

2/4 

> 1/S 

1/y 

1/10 

1/10 

Gulf to United Kingdom 


(0 2/9 

I) 3;- 

ii ) 3/- 1 

n. q 

2/8 

(I) 2/7 

2/0 

2/3 

2/6 

New York to Liverpool (i) 


2/3 

2 '3 

2/3 1 

2/ - 

1/9 

’ 1/6 

1/7 

‘ 1/6 

1/6 

Northern Range to U K. and Continent 


n 2 'G ' 

n 2 ,G 

2/6 1 

2/4^2 

2/1 

n 1/8 

n J/Q 

I 1/9 

1/9 

North Pacific to United Kingdom (sh per 224Q lb' ) {2) 

24/3 

24/6^ 

1 n. q 

n. 2.5/- 1 

n.22/S ' 11.211- 

n. 24/10 

I 22/3 

22/7 

Vancouver to Yokohama (i) (Caimd. ib p. sh. ton) . 

2,25 

2.25 

; 2.35 

2 35 

2.35 

1 2.25 

3.10 

2 72 

27 s 

Da Plata Down River (3) to U. K./Con- 




1 







tment 

1 ^ 

16;G 

17 ;- 

1 17/6 

17'6 i 

17/5 

14/4 

12/2 

16/4 

12/8 

Da Plata Up River (4}toU. K/Cont. 

‘ (shill, per 




I 




1 


tinent 

1 2240 lbs ) 

IS - ; 

18/ 6 

10/- ! 

19/- 1 

19/- 

16/- 

13/8 

i 18/- 

14/4 

Karaclu to U. K/ Continent !5',. . . 


n q 

11 q 

, n i 

n q 1 

n. q. 

n 17/9 

n. q. 

1 10/3 

n 15/4 

Western Australia to U.K, /Continent . 


29/- i 

2S b 

28/9 : 

20/- ' 

27/8 

; 29/7 

25/4 

29/8 

25/7 

Shipments of Rice 









1930 

1929 

Saigon to Europe 

f (shill, per 

{i)n, 2.1/9 fijn 22,'C li)n. 22/6 

n.q. 

a. 20/10 |i)n 21/2 

n. q. 

n. 18/11 

in. 26/1 

Burma to U.K./ Continent ... 

1 2240 lbs.) 

25/- 1 

! 

23/9 

n. q. . 

mq, 1 

1 


1 a*q. 

n.q. 

n. 17/8 

j n* q. 


(i) Rates for parcels by liners, — \2) Tbe demand for cargoes for Europe has recentls been greath reduced cine to the numerous 
'hipping' tn ShuiRhai {freight rate. Portland 'Puget Si>uud-Shanghai • Anier J' 2,85) — (^) “Down River”, includes the ports Buenos 
Aires and Plata, — {4) “ Up River", include^ the ports on the Parani River as far as San Dorenzo. Cargoes from ports beyond 
San Eorenzo (Colastme, ^nta-Fe and Parang) are subject to an extra rate of freight, — (5) The original data being quoted lu “ scale 
terms ", lo % is added to arrive at freights per 2,240 11s. 


EXCHANGE RATES 

PnRCRNT\GE OP PREMIUM (-f) OR OF L05S { — ) OF DIFFERENT CURRENCIES IN RESPECT OF THFIR P.ARII'Y 

WITH THE DOLLAR (l). 


Country ^ 

Exchange 

November 13, 

1931 

November 6, 

1931 

T 

October 30, 
1931 

October 23, 

1931 

Gemany , , 

i Berlin 



0.4 

' _ 

0.4 


0.4 


0.4 

Argentina 

’ New York {2) 

— 

35.1 

— 

40.7 

, 

44.6 



446 

Belgium 

Brussels 

+ 

02 

' -f 

05 

+ 

0.2 

+ 

0.9 

Canada 

New York (3) 

— 

io.t 


96 


9 8 


10,3 

Denmark 

. i Copenhagen 

— 

■24 9 



23.6 

1 

23.0 i 



22.4 

Hgypt 

<) Dondon 

— 

28.8 

— 

29.1 



32.1 



24.0 

France 

Paris 

+ 

0.2 


03 

•K 

03 

+ 

05 

Great Britain 

Dosdon 

— 

28,8 


29,1 


321 


24.0 

Hungary 

Budapest 

4- 

0 2 

+ 

0.2 

-f 

0.2 

+ 

0.1 

ludu 

Dondon 

— 

21 6 


21.8 


23.9 


24.0 

Indo-Chiua 

Pans 


0.2 

4- 

03 

i T 

0,3 

! + 

0.5 

Italv , 

Milan 

— 

1 2 

— 

la 


1,1 

t 

LI 

Jap^in . 

New York 

1 — 

05 



1.6 

1 — 

1.8 



1,4 

Xetherhuids 

. Amsterdam 


0.0 


04 

' -f 

0.S 

+ 

0.6 

Rumania 

. ; Doudon 

-f* 

0.3 


0.7 


89 


0.6 


(t) The percentage represents the premhm or the loss as far as po^ible on the national exchange On the following page may be 
hwmd the table of recipuK-al pars of the curtenaes considered j hv the aid of this table and the percentages indicatS Sve it is 

E hle to obtam the recipnjcal prices of tlie diSeient imrrencies at the rates to which the quotations; of the Monthly Review refer — 
1 Oct.' - H*^', 9 Oct.: - 51.6; 2 Oct.. ~ 45^; 25 Sept. - +3.0. — (3) id Oct., - 11.0; 9 Oet : - 10.4; 3 Oct.: - 13.3;' «S 


RECIPROCAL PARITIES OP THE VARIOUS CURRENCIES IN WHICH ARE QUOTED THE PRICES IN 
THE MONTHLY AND THE QUARTERLY PRICE REVIEWS (i). 


733 — 


{£) ^ ^ 

uoran | ^ ^ 

j 3 UtiOi£ I 


Br^BAOt=UDipDZ;> 




mxlcf 


-‘Jib;! 


UTC^Ua 


BUUI3 op^l 


C iJI ^3 




? ^ — 


rr o 






- c 


5 ;? g 

“T QC C c: 


g iE 5 5 


ij S 

-r oc C 




cC; ct c: 


ts» — cc — 

C — r-< u: 

ci p; ;i c c 




— 




c 5 o "ti 7 ? S 

CT CC 71 C - 

O ?a 71 3 r 


— _ o 


71 73 

C c; 'f C — 
71 C O O 


c X 

o C 


idfsa 

c 55 

X 0 
rr X 

c: 

1 

53 



0 793 

07 

Cl 

c: 

i 

n 

X 

i> 

© 

C 

3 

c 

0 

"il 

d 

© 

01 

oi 

oi 

d 

s 

0 

os 

g 

d 

trapaiis 

:^rBtnTE3{i 

1 1 
0 r- 

3 

0 

K 

ti 


3 

c 

d 

i 

C 

i 

c 

71 

8 

© 

© 

c 

1 

1 

't 

01 

8 

d 

’© 

w 

i> 

© 

saiEjg pa;niii 
■epBOBo 

g ?1 

Cl -t 

c c 

?5 

c 

c 


8 

Cl 

0 

5 

c 

0 

1 

0 

C7 

Si 

d 

© 

i 

0 

« 

0 

c 

8 

SI 

8 

d 

CI 

0 

d 

8 

G 

d 

1 

© 

nmiSpa 

1 1 
X e: 


a 

c 

07 

t- 

S 

d 
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'wp 

I 

oc 

1 

d 

07 

SI 

S 

© 

iv 

-H 

0 

q 

?i 

c 

© 

© 

d 



i2 

0 


c 

SI 


SI 

0 







U 7 

1 I 1 r A '1 1 '“'■J A ^ 

§ 

8 

X 

c 

c 

0 



X 



a 

w 

c 

© 



• 

0 

ei 

d 

d 

d 

d 

d 

d 

c 

r-t 

0 

d 

d 

d 

d 

‘ 1 

r-1 IN 

X 



33 

L- 
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LATEST XEWS 


V S. S R : On Xovember 14, the sugar beet crop had been harvested on 3,221,000 
acres, that is 97.4 planned. In the Ukraine, which is the most important 

centre for this crop, on November 14 harvesting had been effected on 2,580,000 acres or 
07 7 of that planned and the qnantit\^of beet obtamed from this area was 210,322,000 
centals (10,516,000 sh tons) of which 77,162,000 (3,858,000) still remained in the fields. 
In the Central Black Earth region, of 42,990,000 centals (2,149,000 bushels) harvested 
on November 14 from 567,000 acres, that is 97 2 % of the plan, there still remained 
in the fields 19,180,000 (959,000) of beet. 

On the basis of these provisional and partial data, production of beet per acre in 
the present year is about Si 2 centals {4.1 short tons) per acre in the Ukraine and 75.8 
f^.S) in the Central Black Earth region, or much below last year's figures. If these 
provisional and partial data are more or less confirmed by the final total figures, the 
total production of beet in the whole of the Union in the present j^ear should be con- 
siderably below not only that forecast at the beginning of the season for 1931 but 
also below that of 1930 which gave relatively high 36 elds per acre 


Prof. Alessandro Brizi, Segr^tufio gsucTide delVIstitvUo, gevente T&spofisahUe, 



MONTHLY CROP REPORT 
AND AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS 


TJie following notes refer to crop condvtions quoted tn the crop reports and in the tables. — Crop 
condition according to iJie system of the country: Germany ^ Austria^ Hungary ^ Luxemburg and Czecho~ 
Slovakia: i = excellent, 2 = good, 3 = average, 4 = bad, 5 = very bad ; France: 100 = excellent, 70 == 
good, 60 = fairly good, 50 = average, 30 = bad ; Lithuania, Poland, Sweden and Switzerland : 5 ~ excellent, 
4 = good, 3 = average, 2 = bad, i = very bad ; Netherlands : go = excellent, 70 => good, 60 = fairly 
good, 50 = below average ; U S S. R. : 5 = good, 4 = above the average, 3 = average, 2 = beLow average, 
I = bad ; U mied States : 100 = crop condition which promises a normal yield. — For other countries the 
system of the Institute ts employed : 100 = crop condition which promises a yield equal to the average of 
the last ten years. 


CEREALS 


The estimates of crop results that have arrived at the Institute in December involve 
some modifications in the calculations made last month of world production, that, though 
- not of great importance in most cases, are worth}" of note 

Wheat, — The preliminary estimate of tlie Argentine crop is practicaHv the same as 
that forecast by us since October, when a probable production of 220 million bushels was 
calculated. The official estimate is 219 million. Qualit}- of the wheat, which varied gen- 
erally from good to excellent, has somewhat deteriorated recently owing to ^ tlie damp 
and rainy weather that prevailed during the harvest. In Europe the estimates for Po- 
land and Yugosla^da have been re^dsed, in both cases involving an increase on the prelim- 
mary estimates amounting to 13 million centals (22 million bushels) increase or 12 % 
in all. In this way all the exporting countries of Europe have considerably increased 
their estimates with respect to the first ones as is obvious from the following table. 


Estimate of the 1931 Wheat Crop. 

latest 


European eyporting coimtnes 

First estimate 

estimate 

First estimate 

estimate 


mjUion centals 

million bushels 

Bulgaria 


36-7 

57*1 

61,2 

Hungar\^ 

39*3 

41 5 

656 

69.2 

Poland . 

43-7 

48-5 

72.8 

80.8 

Rumania 


76,7 

112.4 

127,9 

Yugoslavia ........ 

50.8 

•235-5 

59 3 

262.7 

84 7 

392.6 

98.3 

437 <5 


Ingl. 1 2 SL 



s 
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For the United States the final estimates indicate an increase of 2 million centals 
(5 million bushels j on the pre\ious estimates For the other continents there are so tar 
no changes worthy of mention ; in Australia the crop forecast of 102 (i 70) millions has been 
confirmed and the crop is reported to be of good quality The total world crop is thus 
increased by iS (30) milhoiis in respect to the figures calculated a month ago As this 
increase has been u holly in the exporting countries it has repercussions on the world 
export surplus, which, increased by an equivalent amount, now attains 770 million cen- 
tals (1,280 million bushels) against 750 (1,250) million calculated last month 


Production of Wheat. 


Countries 


1931 

, 1930 

1929 i 

192S 

1927 

1926 

1925 




(Million centals). 





Europe .... 


855 

821 

S7i 

847 , 

765 

732 

842 

North America 


723 

760 

675 

805 ' 

822 

749 

648 

Asia .... 


245 

273 

229 

205 

236 

229 

231 

Africa . 


77 

72 

82 

71 

71 

64 

71 

South Aaitrica . . 


165 

166 

132 ; 

243 ; 

203 

363 

143 

Australasia 


106 

132 j 

82 

101 

77 

101 

71 

Totals . 


2,171 

2,224 ; 

2,071 

2,362 

2,174 

2,039 

2,006 




(MrlUon bushels). 





Europe 

^ 1 

1,426 

1 

3,368 ! 

1,463 

1,411 ' 

1,275 ' 

1,216 

1,403 

North America 


1,205 

1,268 ' 

1,124 

1,492 

1,371 

1,249 

1,080 

Asia 


410 

458 

382 

342 

393 ; 

382 

386 

Africa 


130 

118 , 

135 

138 

118 

107 

118 

South Amencii 


280 

278 

220 

404 

338 

272 

1 239 

Austraiasia .... 


175 

220 

136 

169 

328 

169 

118 

Totals . 


3,626 

3,708 ' 

3.450 

3,936 

3,628 

8,995 

3,344 


Winter sowings were carried out in Burope regularly and were practically complet- 
ed at the beginning of December. Germination was uniform almost everywhere and 
early frost damage was very limited. In some countries, namely France, Great Britain 
and Ireland and Germany a slight increase in areas sown to wheat is expected in relation 
to last year, while in others, as Hungary and Rumania, there will be probably slight 
reductions. On the whole it may be said that even if areas sown to wheat this year do 
not diSer greatly from those of 1930, sowings and first stages of growth have so far been 
made under better conditions. 

In the D. S. S. R. autumn sowings were made under good conditions but did not 
attain the extent fixed by the five-year plan and areas under wheat and rye seem to be 
wen s 4 i;^tly inferior to those of last year. In North America winter sowings were great- 
ly reduced, not so much as expected in certain quarters, according to which 

tifeB reduction on last year should have been about one-sixth. The official report recently 
leceived indicates a diminution of 4,470,000 acres, or 10 4 %, in respect to the area sown 
last winter. The area sown this winter is the smallest recorded in the United States 
since 1917. The condition of crops toward the middle of December was generally good, 
save in about one-tin rd of Kansas, the most important wheat-growing State, in which 
the young plants suffered considerably from lack of rains. 

In British India wheat sowings were carried out under good conditions and an in- 
crease in area sown seems probable. 
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III North Africa sowings were dela^xd the drought at the beginning of autumn, 
but were subsequently carried out satisfactorily. Toward mid-December excessive rains 
and storms caused some losses 

Rye. — -The latest estimate for Poland involves an increase of about 5 million cent- 
als (8 mi ll ion bushels) on the previous figure ; for Yugoslavia on the other hand there is 
a slight decrease. The total production of Europe is consec^uentlA- larger by about 5 
(8) millions than was estimated a month ago but still remains one of the smallest recorded 


Production of Rye 


COUNTKIES 

1931 

1930 

1929 1 

1928 

1927 

1926 1 

19^5 


^Million centals). 





Euroi^e 

' 427 1 

518 , 

528 

507 1 

455 

427 

637 

North America 

1 22 ' 

A7 

31 

32 j 

41 ' 

80 

31 

Argentina 

5 

:i 

2 


4 


3 

Totals . . 

457 

558 

561 i 

544 ' 

5(H> 

460 

571 


Europe 


772 

(Million bushels). 

926 ! 943 

905 

813 

762 

959 

North .America . . 


3» 

67 , 

55 

58 

74 

53 

56 

Argentina 


1 9 

' ^ 1 

4 ! 

9 

7 

5 

5 


Totals . , . 

1 820 

995 

1,002 : 

972 

894 

820 j 

1,020 


in recent years The United States have further reduced by about i (2) millions their 
already low estimate. The Argentine crop, which has only a slight importance for the 
world market, is very large, attaining with 5 (9) millions almost twice the level of last 
year and exceeding the five-year average by about 2 million centals (4 million bushels). 
The world crop of rye, excluding the U. S. S. R., for which estimates are lacking, remaiiis 
one of the poorest in the last decade 


Bareey. — The changes made by some of the European coimtries (Poland, Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland, Yugoslavia, etc ) in their estimates are of small importance 


Production of Barley. 


Countries 


1931 

1930 ' 

1929 

1928 

1927 

1926 

1925 



(Milhon centals). 





Europe 


336 

366 

397 

357 

316 I 

323 

822 

North America 


130 

212 , 

196 . 

289 

176 

139 

146 

Asia (3 countries) 


63 

65 i 

68 

62 

64 


66 

Northern Africa (5 countries) 


48 

44 1 

54 

54 

44 

38 

54 

Argentina 


9 

7 

8 

8 

7 

9 

8 

Totals . 


586 

694 . 

723 

720 

1 

607 

574 

596 



(Million bushels). 





Europe 


701 ' 

762 1 

827 

743 

f 659 

674 

1 672 

North America 


271 , 

441 ! 

408 

498 

367 ; 

289 

1 806 

Asia (3 countries) 


131 

136 

142 

129 

183 ; 

135 

1 m 

Northern Africa {5 countries) 


101 

92 1 

113 

112 

92 

SO 

; 112 

Argentina 


19 

14 1 

16 

17 

15 „ 

18 

17 

Totals . 


1,223 , 

1,444 1 

1,506 

1,499 

1,266 . 

1,196 

j 1,244 


* — „ T TO. 
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and neutralize eacli other, so that total xnoduction has not changed. On the other hand 
the diminution in the estimate for the United States is considerable and the crop is 
reduced by a further 4 million centals (S million bushels) In Argentina the crop, which 
has, however, only a limited influence on the world market, is abundant and is expected 
to exceed that of last year by one-third and that of the average for 1925-29 by about one- 
fifth It is therefore confirmed that the world barley crop is, like that of ly^e, one of the 
smallest of recent years. 

Oats — The revised estimates for certain Eurojiean countries involve as a whole a 
slight decrease in total production, due principal!}" to a decrease in the figure for the Polish 
crop. In North America also there was a further decrease, estimated at 9 million centals 
(20 million bushels) in the already small crop of the United States, which consequently 


Production of Oats. 


Countries 

> 1931 

, 1930 

1929 * 

19.28 

1927 ‘ 

1926 

1925 



iMilhon centals) 





Europe 

55b 

553 

660 

602 

559 

587 

546 

Nortii America . . 

470 

553 

480 

614 

528 

529 

613 

Africa (3 countncsi 

5 

7 ' 

7 

® i 

4 

4 

6 

Arpfentma . 

21 

, . 

2*2 

21 

17 

21 

26 

Totals . 

1,052 

1,129 

1,178 , 

1,243 ‘ 


1.141 

l,19i 


Europe 


• ■ 1 

1,736 

(Million bushels) 

, 1.728 2,061 1 

1,882 

1,748 

1,835 

1,706 

UTorth America 



1,456 

1 1,728 ' 

1,529 1 

1,920 

1,650 

1,654 

1,915 

Africa (3 countries) , 


, , 

16 

: 21 ' 

22 

19 

14 1 

12 

20 

Argentina 



66 

, 50 ' 

68 ! 

65 

62 1 

66 

80 


Totals . 

• ■ 1 

3,273 

; 3,527 

3,680 

3,886 , 

3,464 , 

3,567 

3,721 


reaches the lowest figure of the last ten years In Argentina a crop nearly average and 
esiceeding the poor crop of last year is expected. 

Summarising, it may be said that the data that have arrived at the Institute in I>e- 
cember indicate a slight increase in world production of wheat and rye and a considerable 
decrease in that of barley and oats 

G C 


♦ 

♦ * 

Germany : In November the predominantly mild weather in general favoured field 
woetk. Winter wl^eat sowings have been efiected on the areas destined to the crop. The 
situaticm of the crops is considered to be generally satisfactory. Early sown crops have 
sprouted well almost everywhere ; in the late sown fields growth is backward compared 
with normal years and the crops are in some places irregular. At the beginning of De- 
cember crop condition was as follows : winter wheat : 2.7 {against 2 7 at the beginning 
of November 1931 and 2 6 at the beginning of December 1930) ; winter spelt: 2.7 (2.8; 2.6) ; 
winter r^^e ; 2 7 (2.7' ; 2.7) and winter barley ; 2.6 (2.6 ; 2.6). 

Austria : The cold weather which predominated at the end of October continued 
during the whole of the first week of November. During the second week a rise in 
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temperature occurred, followed by abimdant precipitation. In the latter half of November 
there was a considerable fall in temperature accompanied by mist Towards the end of 
the month snow was re]3orted in the mountains but was abundant only on the southern 
slopes of the main Alpine chain Winter sowings were favoured b}^ rather warm weather 
and sufficient soil moisture At the beginning of December crop condition of winter 
cereals was as follows : wheat 2 5 (against 2 6 on November i, 1931 and 2 2 on Decem- 
ber I, 1930) ^ rye 25(25:2 2) and barley 2 5 (2 5 ; 2 3) 

Belgium Weather during November was fine and sunn}' and some rainy days 
favoured the first sprouting of cereals , at the beginning of December the young plants 
were already in vigorous condition 

Bulgaria • Winter cereal sowings have been e:ffected under good conditions. 

Spam: The rains in November were sufficient and very well distributed and 
favoured germination of all cereals, which was regular and uniform. 

Irish Free State . Autumn sowings were carried out under good conditions The 
w'eather in October and the first week of November was exceptionally favourable and the 
soil conditions satisfactory. Barly-sowm crops germmated uniformly and brairded evenly 
and at the close of November were promising. 

France . November wns generally favourable to sowings and to crops already in the 
groimd , rather rainy and mild, it had, however, some fine days, which favoured opera- 
tions. 

Sowings were everywhere completed imder excellent conditions in advance of pre- 
vious years. They have sprouted well and their appearance m the earlier cases is good. 
In the first days of December there were, however, complaints that the mild weather had 
favoured weeds and noxious insects and rodents 

In general the area sown is estimated to be above that of last year and at least equal 
to the average 

Great Britain and Northern Ireland , While the mild weather of November favoured 
the growth of autumn-sown crops the general rains in the latter part of the month hin- 
dered outdoor work. 

Hungary In tlie first two weeks of December the weather was very variable. Barly 
in the month there were night frosts, temperature falling to 100-120C. Precipitation was 
normal but the depth of snow was still small 

Amongst winter cereals those sown early have the best appearance ; development 
of later sowings has been arrested, though sprouting has been uniform and insect dam- 
age is slight. 

Italy : Except in Sicily precipitation during the first half of November was abim- 
dant everywhere and in some provinces damaged the sowings. Wheat sowings, which 
have been finished in many areas, had to be suspended in districts where the weather 
was excessuvely wet ; germination is normal. 

In the latter half of the month, the weather was variable and temperature was fall- 
ing. Sowings are on 'the whole normal. 

Latvia : In November temperature and precipitation were below normal, 'there 
was snow at the beginning of the month but it immediately melted. At the b^in n i ng 
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Cereals. 


(t) 


(t) PRODUCTION 


Tdtaiiiorik Amer. 
' <3tkEa: Mfludigria 
^KflCfta. . . 

tae&a . . . 

Jo p»y . . » 

, S^jnlaaiidl^dbaiiai 
Tottl Asut 

^^C^rasdcs . . . 





'1 

1931 

1930 

Average 
1923 1 

0 * ! 
1931/32 ! 

1931 

I 

1930 : 

Average | 

. ; 

1 

1931 

1930 

Average | 

^ 1925 

0 / '931 1 

1931/32 1 

COUNTRIES 


1931/32 

1930/31 

10 1929 

— 1930 

1925/26 ' — 
to 1929/30 1 1930 / 

Aver. ' 

1931/32 

1930/31 1 1925/26 ' 

1 to 1929/30 

1931/32 j 

1930/31 

1925/26 
to 1929/30 

1930 1 

mol 

1931 
» 100 

Aver. ; 

*■ 100 



1,000 acres 


» 100 

1 

1,000 centals 

1,000 bushels 

Germany . . . 


5,355 

4,402 

4,067 

121.7 

1316 

WHEAT 

93,329 

83,531' 

71,859, 

165,645 

139,216 

119,763' 

111.7 

i 2 at 

AoatHa .... 

• ^ 

507 

508 

504, 

99 8 ' 

100 6 

5 631 

7,205' 

6,786 

9,384 

12,008 

11,309 

78.2 

884 

Belgium. . . . 

. ii 

396 

411 

375 

96.3 

106 5 

9,153 

7,942 

8,879' 

15,255 

13,236 

57,317 

14,799' 

115 3 

1031 

Bol^ia. . 


2,964 

3,006 

2,662 

08 6 

111.3 

36,718 

34,891 

24.285 

61,195 

40.474] 

106 8 

15li , 

•Denmark . . . 


259 

249 

247 

104 0 

104.8 


6,130 

6 22 !) 

. 

10,216 

10,382 


^in 


11,245 

11,1.34 

10,704 

1010 

105.1 

^.657 

88 . 021 ' 

87,709 

134,426 

146 699 

146,179 

9i.6 

kfl ; 

l^onla . . . 


99 

90 

66 

109 6 

1506 

980 ; 

981' 

605 

1,633 

1,635 

1 , 009 ; 

95 9 

101 . 8 ' 

Finland .... 


47 

51 

40' 

92 7, 

116.7 

696' 

726. 

662 

1,161' 

1,210 

036 

i)5.9 

12 a: 

France .... 


12,494 

13,202 

13,240 

947 

944 

161,781' 

138,678 

174 815 

269,680! 

231,118 

291,853 

1167 

915 

EagL and Wales 


1,197 

1,346 

1,491! 

88 . 9 ; 

80.3 

21,526' 

23,972 

29,677 

35,877 1 

39,954 

49,460 

898 

7U 

Scotland. . . . 

. 

50j 

54 

50 ; 

5 

92.8 

900 

1.075, 

1,277 

1,322 

107 

1,792 

1 

2,128 

2,203 

842 

8U 

•North Deland . 

- '1 

3 ' 

5 

67.r 

62.7, 

1 

102 

171 

178 


•Greece .... 



1,312 

1,251! 


, . ' 

7 , 337 ; 

7,2*29 

7,334 

12,228 

12,048 

12,223' 

161.5 

1004 

Hnngaiy . , . 


4,004 

4,187 

3,821 1 

956 

104.8 

41,5131 

60,004 

47,726 

69,186; 

84,338 

79,542 

820 

8761 

itato 


12,075 

11,917 

12,158! 

101.3' 

993 ! 

148.763' 

126.044 

137,524 

247,933 

210,089 

229,20^ 

118.0 


Eatvia .... 

, 1 

215 

179 

189 

1202 

1643 

2 . 101 , 

2.439 

1,380 

3 , 502 ! 

4,066 

2,2991 

861 

1524 

IdUmania . , . 

. 

478 

526 

352' 

91 0 

1361 

4,894' 

6,796, 

3,647, 

8,166' 

11,827 

6 , 079 ; 

72.0 

I 3 S 

I^aezoborg . . 

, 

23 

25 

30 

89.2 

74.81 

243 

2651 

344' 

406 

442 

573' 

91.7 

Hi: 

Malta 


10 

9 

9 

104.8 

105 8 ; 

leaj 

182' 

175 

277; 

308 

292 

91.6, 94J» 

Norway .... 


29 

30 

25 

942, 

113.8' 

451 

432; 

388 

762' 

720 

646 

104,4! 

' Netherteods . . 

. ' 

191 

142 

135 

134 41 

141.11 

3,761 1 

3,6341 

3,623 

6,2681 

6,056 

6,037 

103 6 

mm, 

Poland .... 


4,496, 

4,066 

3,304 

no 6, 

1361 

48.502, 

49,3941 

36,305 

80,885‘ 

82,321 

60,508 

982 

' 1SS4I 

Portngal. . . . 


1,161 1 

1,120 

1,071 

303 7! 

108,4 

7.2261 

8,290 ! 

6,102 

12,042 

13,817 

10,171 

87.2; nsil 

Pnmtmfa , . 


8,566 

7,561 : 

7,746 

113.4, 

1106 

76,721 

78,464 

68 , 319 ; 

, 127,866 

180,770 

105.630 

978 

1 mi 

Sweden .... 

. 1 

684 

646 

483 

105.9' 

1402 

11,773 

3,565 

12382 

9,381 

19,621. 

21,469i 15,635 

91.4 

125i 

Swttieriand { 1 ). 


179 

180 

171 i 

996 

1046 

8,461, 

3, ,857 

5,941 

5,769' 5,6® 

1030 

1 1061 

CjsfK^joalovakia . 

* ' 

1.978. 

1,975 

1,869 

100,2 

106.9 

22,9911 

30,364' 

28,686 

I 88,317 

50,606 1 47,809 

75.7 

1 m 

Yogoslavia . . 


5,390 

6,365 

4.708 

100.5 

114.5 

59,274. 

48,197 

48,593 

1 98,789 

80,826 80,986 

128,0 

1214 

Total Europe 

. ! 

73,833 

72,122 

69,223 

102.4 

106 7 

843,490' 

808,1671 

797,040 

1 1J05 789 1,346,920 

1328,390 

1044: mil 

nj. S. 6. R. . . . 

. j 

92,369 

83,795 

71,278 

U 0.2 

129.6' ... , 

650,366 1 

477,453 


1.083,921 : 795,739 



Canada ( 2 ]. . . 


26,116 

24BS8 

23,104 

_ 

— 

178.800' 

238,723 

258,428 , 298 000 

397,872 

1 430,704 



- 

Halted States 


54,949 

61,138 

57,451 

1,261 

89 9 

95,6 

535.363 

514,896, 

493,279 

892,271 

858,160 

822,115 

10401 lOSi 

lieacfco . . . . 

- 

1,424 

1,216 

117.J 

113.0 

9,467, 

6,868 

6,456 15,778 

11,446 

10,760' 

187.8 




S2,4S9 

3,920 

* 3^181 

I , 231 

J, !6S 
3S,m 

3 536 
18 
1,649 
22 , 
80 
2 . 7 S 2 
1 ? 
1^27: 

17,286' 


S7,2o2 
3 , 413 I 
84S; 
31,654 
1 , 198 | 
1,106 
37,431 
3,980 
38 
1,522 

71 1 
2 , 957 , 
12 ' 
1 , 92 S{ 
i0,4e5 
2U283 
1,610 


81,816' U.0 100 8 

2,781 114.8 143 5 
690; 

31,475' 161.7 102.2 

1,174 102 7 104 9 ' 
1,147 100.1 101 , 8 ' 
36, .527 102 8 lOS 4 \ 
3,854 88,8 96.8 

33 46.2 53.2 

1,564 108.4 106.11 
27 , - 82 . 4 ! 

57 85.8 106.8 

2,632 92 . 4 , 103.8 


723.630 760,487 
35.037 30,616 

5.370 5,391 

208,365 234 , 506 ' 
18,536 17 . 723 ' 

8,358 11,133 

270,296 293,877 


758,163 1,266,049 


17,747 


19,350 




84 

1 , 719 ; 

9.m\ 

20 .m 

1,602 

i4)&6 

7,327^ 


140.0 50.7i 

m§i 112 . 11 ] 

$4,8> mA 
m\ 844 
8S.6' 89.0 
m4j 109.3^ 

78.8- loa^' 

imo* 121,8 


27.643 23,852 

110 
<UAi 

20,8251 12 , 

46 
8,878^ 

74 ^ 79 ; 62, m 
181 , 175 ' 141 , 578 ' 
12 , 714 , 
... j 4 ,S 81 

102,0001 127 , 969 ! 

... ] 8,9001 

RYE 


16,799 11 , 6 « 

m 937. 


S63 

5971 

330 ' 

1,516 

356 

554 

1.775 

33 


574 
657 
369 
1 . 561 ! 
3671 
556 
1378' 
32 


11 , 614 * 92.7 92 . 9 ’ 

946 ! m 96.51 
568 96.3 97 .S‘ 

48 i; 9 (K 8 124.8 

448; ^6 783 

1,717 97,8 88.3 

•364 97 ; 0 ; 1 O 0 L 4 

66 S, 99*6 lOO.l’ 
1,9681 9 i 4 99-91 
28 ! 108 . 6 i 115.^1 


U7,2»i 

10 , 200 ; 

11,835 

6,760 

10,367! 
3468* 
6 . 604 ' 
I7,m^ 
... ! 



am 
10, m 

7 J 067 

6.814 

12,064’ 

4^s; 

7 , 896 ' 

470! 
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(t) AREA ^ !| (t) PRODUCTION 

I Average i % | | Average I ' ■ Average 0/ 

1931 1930 I 1925 ; 1931/32 I 1931 ! 1930 1925 I 1931 j 1930 1925 I 1931/32 

, to 1929 I ' to 1929 I I __ to 1939 ! - 

‘ — 1930 i I ' — I; — I 1930 

1931/32 ,1930/31 1925/26 — lAver.ii 1931/32 1930/31! 1925/26 Ij 1931/32 3930/31 1925/26 I — Aver. 

101929/30 <|g3o/ i j ^ I to 1929/301 101929/30 1930/ 

^ ^ 1931 !"■ 100 I j, L 1931 —100 

1,000 acres j" 100 L 1,000 centals l| 1,000 bushels ■“ 100 


•Greece ... 
Hungary . . 
Italy .... 
Datvia ... 
Dithoania 
Luxemburg , 
Norway 
Netherlands 
Poland . . . 
•Portugal 
Rumania . . 
Sweden ... 
Switzerland . 
Czechoslovakia 
Yugoslavia. , 


Canada .... 
Umted States . . 


Total North Amer. 


Argentina ( 4 ) . . 
•Chill 


(hraad Tc^s . 


92 1' 90 0 1 

95.4, 93.7 1 

80.6 91.0' 
105 o' IO5.4J 

73 7 96 3 

799; 72.6' 

93.3! 90.8 

97.9! 101.8| 

146.2, 1214 
104.01 139 8' 
85.6| 08 8 

92.5) 93.6 

95 9 98.4 

99.6 117.4, 


P7.3 117.1 
76 0 1 71.8 

101.1 96.1 

38.9 69.9 

640 79.1 

63.8; 83.3 
96.81 92.7 
88.1 1 82.9 
81.Sj 91.5 

’^.li 147,7 

67.8 62.2 

96.3 87,7 

71.8 76.4 

97.3 102.8 


40,059 

41,842] 

41,080 

95.7 

97.5*1 

422,943 

508,426 

480,310' 

755,2S8\ 

907, owl 

857,698' 

70,086 

72, 233 j 

66,620 

970 

105.2 



489,038 

• 


873,285 

778 

1,448 

794 

63.7 

97.9 

8,297 

12,330 

7,2451 

6,888. 

22,013' 

12.937'' 

3,143 

3,543 

3,601 

88 7 

87.3 

18,338 

25,412 

25,83^ 

32,746- 

1 

45,379 

46,129 

3,921 ^ 

4,99 1^ 

4,395 

: 78.6 

89.3 

21,635 

37,742 

! 33,077, 

53,fi34 

67,397, 

59,068 

1,378 

1,322! 

901 

104 3 

153.0 

6,071 

2,646 

1 

3,352 

9,055j 

4,724! 

6,986 

7I 

8 

7 

j 88.7 

i 95.2 

67 

1 66; 

120| 

118' 

45,858[ 

48,153 

46,576 


! $T,8 

449,6491 

548,814 

1 

516,7391 

862,947: 

980,631 

982,750, 


Germany . . . 
Austria .... 
Belgium . . . 
Bulgaria . . . 
•Deranark . . . 
Spain .... 
ISstoma .... 
•Irish Free State 
Kidand .... 
Ftaace .... 
fingl. and Wale* 
Scotland. . . . 
•N. Ireland. . 
•Greece . 
Hungary . . . 

Italy 

L«t^ .... 
Llthimaia , . . 
Luxemburg . , 
ilalta( 6 ) .‘ . . 
Norway . . . 
Netittiiaads . . 
Boland .... 
•TWtugal . . 
RnmaDia . . . 


^^KiitKiland . . 
0t«*estovalda 
Yiuu^av^ , , 
h, Tot«d Swdpa 


4,001| 

3,758 

8,692 

106 6 

108.4 

BARJJSY 

66,5401 

422: 

430 

371 

98.1 

133.8( 

5,1191 

70! 

84 

77 

832 

91.i 

1,630 

607' 

692 

562 

87.7 

108.0 

7,949 

887 

928 

828 

95,6 

107.3 

... 

4,644 

4,643 

4,456 

102.2 

104.2 

43,648 

279 

276 

286 

100.9 

68,0 

2,705; 

115 

116 

181 

99.0 

87.« 

276 

^ 272 

273 

101.4 

100.8 

*3086 

l,960l 

1,836 

1,776 

106.8 

noi 

26,307 

1,0291 

1,020 

1,164 

100.9 

88.4] 

17,293' 

88 

107 

I21I 

62 6 

72.6 

1,068, 

1 

2 

629 

2' 

68.4 

77.9 



468 



4,408! 

'i,164 

1,131 

1,054 

ioio 

116.4 

10,249! ; 

680 

588 

577 

908 

91.8 

6.289j 

453 

487 

436 

108,6 

104.0 

4,48ll 

474 

529 

7 

494 

' 89.6 

95.9! 

6,344 

9 

8 

116,1 

ioi,a 

107 

7 

7 

6 

' 10L4 

106,0 

187 

138 

134 

143 

102.8 

97.1 

2,257 

70 

76 

71 

92.8 

99.3 

1,764 

3,138 

8,048 

3,841 

102.8 

110.1 

32,408 

148 

171 

181 ! 

86,9} 

813 



16 109,2 nQ4^ 
105.1 9ft. 

,, 9^' 97^6,.:' 
mnt m 



131,611 105.6 10§3 
10,911 86.9 97.7 

8,947 88.8 
12,204 88.8 m.T 

41,642i ; 

93,306| 87.8 

6,112 96.6 12j&^ 

6,263; ... , 

6,487 103.8 
60,74^ 120.9 
44,843; 104.8 
5,0^ 77.9 

ilia 

27,880 

11,28® fla.4 
74^ 1073 ^ 

10,06® ms -) 

283 ^ 

288 96^^ 

4,829 ^6 : 

3,992 934 . ‘ 

64,099 m* 

1,818 ... ^ 

76,487 644 - 

11,916 

656: 124,1!,^ 
^,679 SL«;'i 
17,379 

r $T,s 


m 

603 

65.3; 

66.0 

75.1 

4&^06\ 

60.7 ' 

722 

'S6,80& 

102.6; 

111.1 

84,785 

106.6 

90.3 
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Average 

1931 

1930 

1925 

— 


to 1929 

1931/32 

1930/31 

1925/26 
to 1929/3C 

1,000 acres 


(tl AREA 

A / ^93^ 


1931 = 100 — 
= 100 


Algeria .... 
•Cjnrenaica . . . 
Egypt . 
•E^trea . . 
French Morocco 
Tripoli tania . . 
Tonis .... 

Total Africa 
Argentina {4). . 
•Ciiili ..... 
♦Uruguay . . . 

♦New Zealand . 

Tot^s 


\ Bavaria . . 

I , ’^Dotiaaric . , 


h Estonia .... 

I ♦Irish Free State 
^ FkOand . . . 

I .... 

i Engl and Wales 
Scotland . . 




3,199 

3,650 

3,445 

82 

127 1 

133 

306 

345' 

368 

62 

— 

58 

3,156. 

3,207 

3,028 

99 

124 

274 

1,037 

1.202' 

1,243 

7.547* 

5,52s 

8,358 • 

1,439 

1,422 

1,171 

144! 

166 

173 

12 

15 

8 

24 

25, 

23 

um 

38,1W 

52,963 

8,309 

8,499 

8,640 

720 

772 

757 

728 

674 

678' 

295, 

345* 

.338 

935 

958 

1.028 

1,986 

1,940 

1,873 

367 

368 

357, 

628 

644 

656'; 

1,149 

1,137 

1,098 

8,638 

8,557 

8,598 

1,652 

1,778 

1,820 

835 

862 

906! 

286 

307 

315' 


(t) PROBUCTION 



Average 

1 

, 


Average 

0,. ' 


! 1931 

1930 

1925 

1931 1 

1930 

1925 

1931/32 

' — 1 

— 

to 1929 



to 1929 






1931/32 


— 

1930 


1 1931/32 i 

1930/31 

1925/26 

1930/31 

1925/26 

— 

Aver, 

, 1 


to 1929/30 



to 1929/30 

1930/ 

1,000 centals 

1,000 bushels 

« I'oo 


i 14, SSI 

18,327 

16,661 

! 

31,003 

38.183 

34,712 

81.2 

893 

1 

276 

772 

i 

574 

1,609 



' 4,653 

5,043 

5,440 

9,693 

10,506 

11,334! 

*92 3 

*^.6 

i 320 

— 

166 

666, 

— 

346 

— 

192.3 

1 24,643 

17,996 

21,933 

51,341' 

37,491 

45,695 

136.9 

1124 

265 

165 

609 

551 

344 

1,268 

160.0 

435 

I 3,968 

2,646 

4,195 

8,268 

5,612 

8.741| 

160.0 

94e 

1 48,410 

44,176 

48,838 

100,856 

92,036 

101,750 

109.6 

) m 

' 9,039 

6.834 

7,961 

18.832' 

14,238 

16,587 

' 132 3 

! 113.6 


1,860 

2,681 

... 

3,876 

5.585 




132 

64 


276 

133 

f 


i 

397 

458^ 

j 

828 

953 

1 ••• 

j 

536»24d 

642,321 

597,6*6 


1,338,694 

1,245,2^1 

j 83,5 

88.T 



978 96.2' 

93.3 95.2 1 
107.9, 107.3; 

85.6 87.4 

97.7 91.0 

102.3 106.0 
99.6 102.7, 
97.5, 95.8 

101.1; 104 7 
100 9' 100.5, 
0291 90.8 i 
969; 92.11 
93.1 90.8! 


087; 

98.0, 

86.71 

1,243, 

969 

985' 

740 

1006 

107,6' 

828 

105.3 

108 7' 

72, 

too.o 

97.61 

241! 

99.0 

98.2 

377, 

99.0 

97.li' 

6,007| 

99.3 

107.2; 

476, 

86.5; 

77.9, 

2,806- 

80.2 

76.8, 

1,763! 

97,o| 

90.1] 

601 

93.9; 

90.6 

2,078' 

103.3' 

101.9 

m, 

04.4 

104.6 

41 , 893 , 

97M 

98i 

41,262 

m 

mo 

12331 

967 

09.9 

42.554 

100.0 

935 

55,385 

9»£ 

949 

41 

96.5 

06.8; 

60S 

34.9 

39.6 

74 

71.6 

mi 

104 

79,6 

94.7 

78Q 

m\ 


3,3S7| 

88.1; 


iSSj 

81.0) 

8o4 

1601 

119.5| 

14^7; 

3 S»j 

mgj 

ma 


9 Saj 



112,628 148,870, 

356,886 mm] 

m, 50 S 65 Z, 7 H 


182 

175; 

28^i 

570 

S,48S 

5,30o! 

4.118!' 

10,885 

765- 

754 

559 

2,359 

1.036: 

661 

825; 

3,238 


6 , 7 U 

sMSi 

16,432 

20,944i 

15,873 


65,449 

... 1 

W. 




... ! E381 

1,166^; 1,081^ 


427,482 389,690 449,664i 109.7 95.5 

22,956 27,606 29,97^ 83 2 76.6 

40,581 38,223 47,8691 106 2 84.8 

8,605 7,6161 7,287 1130* U8.1 

... ; 68,725; 66,264 . . ' ... 

41,6701 49,9961 40^54 8il.3i 103.3 

10,723j 10,8701 8,343 98.6, 128.5 

... ! 44,250: 45,060 

46,886 ' 41, 458 ] 39,922 110.7 114.9 

344,222 302,749! 349,690 113.7 98.4 

86,800 93,863! 100,632 92 5 86 S 

43,540 45,290 49,6301 96 ll 87.7 

19,403 10,678' . . 1 

6,614 5,99] 4,900 110.41 135.0 

12,636' 17,999 25,734 70.2 49.1 

41,658 36,828 48,103 113.1, 96.6 

24,631 23,537 17,124' 1046 148.8 

20,427 26,87i; 21,394 ]09.5| 137i 

2,749 2,750 3,0351 100.0 90.6 

10,433 18,621, 12,574 1 76 6 83.0 

18,960 20,454 ; 22,913 92.7 82.7 

164,657; 161,7381 160,159 1 101.8 1023 

7,778! 5.436 

55,804 : 79,679 ! 70,368 70.0 79.3 

67,310 79,0581 81,596 85.1 82i 

2,669 2,669 i 2,900! 100.0 91.7 

82,893 90,101 j 96,865 92.0 85# 

18.242 19,634 23,5861 92 9 77.3 

1, 6m, 52il, 582,289] 2,704, 715\ 101 i\ 9i.l 

... ; ... 1 , 020,1861 ... ! . . 

351,946 449,5961 416,683'! 78.3! S4i 

1,112,142 1,277,7641 1,316,9631 87.0! 84.4 
2,464,088 1,727,359' 1,733,536^] 84.8' S4J 
570 647‘ 8SO', 10421 64.7 


J,747|j 100.1! 1S6.0 
2,577; 1 m?! 126^ 
17 J 93 , 78 . 5 ] m 

60,4081 131.9) 08.4 

0W .. 

Vl6 .. 


3 , 151,113 mi 


^ teeaseiayer OcteW esthas^ ^ ta 
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of December crop condition of winter wheat was average according to 49 3 % of crop 
correspondents’ reports, above average according to 35.7 % and below average according 
to 15 o %. The correspondmg figures for winter rye were 44.7 %, 40 8 % and 14.5 %. 

Liihuanta : Weather in November was very favourable especially toward the end of 
the month Winter sowings were made under relatively satisfactory^ conditions but 
germination was irregular owing to the cold in October. 

Poland . Though temperatures were below normal and precipitation was abtm- 
dant sowings were completed in the greater part of the country undei good conditions. 

Low temperatures contmued till the end of November. The frosts, despite the lack 
of snow, did not cause any considerable damage to spring sowings, save in the depart- 
ment of Wilno, where damage amounted to 20 % Cropt condition of winter cereals by 
the system of the country was as follows * 


Winter wheat 
Winter rye . 
Winter barley 


I5-XI-3X 

i5'X-3i 

15-X1-30 

3 I 


3 5 

3 I 

3 1 

36 

3 ^ 

33 

3-5 


Crop condition is less satisfactory in the departments of Polesie, Lnl^lin and Wilno, 
better in those of Tamopol, Poznania, Pomerania and Silesia 


Portugal: Regular precipitation permitted good preparation of the land and sowings 
were made under very good conditions. 


Rumania : After some day^^s of rather warm weather towards the middle of November, 
the temperature fell sharply. During the latter half of November precipitation was 
abundant and towards the end of the month snow fell throughout the coimtry. During 
the third week of November field work and winter sowings continued under favourable 
conditions in most departments. 

According to provisional and incomplete data on November 7 there had been sown 
to winter wheat 4,295,000 acres against 4,791,000 at the same date of 1930. The cor- 
responding data for rye are 546,000 acres against 600,000 and for barley ; 143,000 acres 
against 237,000. 


Yugoslavia : Variable and prevalently wet weather in the first three weeks of 
November hindered the winter cereal sowings but was favourable for germination. In the 
last ten days of the month, when sowings had been finished in nearly the whole of the 
country, dry, cold weather set in. Towards the end of the month, snow fell and the cold 
became more intense, to the detriment of crop condition of the sowings, particularly in 
regions where they were not so well protected by the snow. According to non-oi&cial 
data, the area sown to wheat shows a redtiction Tyhile -that of barley is.somewhat latger. 


17 . i?. ’ Aocordiiig to the dafea o€ the Commissariat for Agricnltnre, the area 

planned. 


m mnd the rmharndet, 
d etop cOiEditte of Wmter Oereals W2^ 
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satisfacton^ throughout the Union and particularh" good in most of the ^Middle Volga 
region, the Central Black Barth region and in some areas of the Ukraine, the Rostov-on- 
Don area and the northern parts of Tver and Nizhni Novgorod. Crop condition was 
below the average only in a small part of the Saratov and Kurgan regions. 

Cereals were at the sprouting stage The snow, which had spread gradually from the 
North, where it had fallen in the first half of November, at the beginning of December 
Covered most of the country except in southern parts of the Ukraine, the North Cauca- 
sus and other south Buropean and Asiatic parts of the Union. 

Work of preparing the soil for spring sowings had, on December i, been accomplish- 
ed on an area of 85,628,000 acres, that is, 82. 5 ‘J'o plan. 

On November 2 5 the yearly plan for cereal purchases had been carried out to the 
extent of 73.2 %. 


Argciffina . The first estimate of cereal production is now known and }fields may be 
considered to be satisfactory. Weather conditions have on the whole favoured the 
crops. Only in the Pampa have frosts, on November 8 and 9, caused serious damage in 
about So 'V of the wheat fields. The remaining 20 afterwards flowered under good 
conditions The other cereals were not damaged as the grain was ahead^" well formed. 
In the province of Buenos Aires crop condition of all cereals, with some isolated and 
unimportant exceptions, remained satisfactory" up to harvest time. In the province 
of Santa Be there fell during October and the first half of November intermittent and 
rather abundant rains, which in some regions caused lodging in many fields. The frost 
caused no serious damage owing to the adequacy of soil moisture. 

In the other provinces weather conditions were also in general favourable and damage 
of limited extent. Quality of cereal crops varies in general from good to excellent. In 
the provinces of Buenos Aires, Cordoba and Santa Fd many of the fields sown to rye, 
barley and oats have been grazed. The fields harv-ested have yielded grain of excellent 
quality, — (Telegram of December 18) : Cereal yields are satisfactory Threshing is 
finished in the north of the country, is advancing in the east and west and has already 
b^im in the south. Hail and worm have caused some small damage. The a^-erage yield 
of wheat is estimated at 75. S centals (126.4 bushels) per acre. 


Canada : Owing to an error in the telegraphic transmission of data from Canada, 
the figures given in the November Crop Report for winter sowings of wheat and rye this 
year were incorrect. The correct figures are given below- (the years are those in which 
the crop is harvested) : 



1932 

1931 

Average 

1926-1930 

1931 

= 100 

0 1933 

Av. 

= 100 



^hoUtSand acres) 




Winter wheat . . , 

. . . 518 

560 

983 

92.5 

52-7 

Winter rye .... 

- • • 539 

599 

731 - 

90.1 

73-7 


The area imder mixed grains in 1931 is estimated at 1,184,000 acres compared with 
1,^201,000 in 1930 and 1,009,000, the averse for 1925-29 ; percentages : 98.6 and 117.3, 
Rrodncti<m is estimated at 17,343,000 c^tals against 19,924,000 and 16,154,000 respect- 
ively ; percentages : 87.0 and 107.4* 
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United States : On about NoYember 25 tbe condition of winter wheat in. the eastern 
and central sections of the belt varied from good to excellent whereas in the western sec- 
tion the weather was cold and rainfall unsatisfactory. In the following week to Decem- 
ber 3 the crop made slow progress. On December 9 crop condition was good to excel- 
lent except in the western section of Kansas. The Central hakes region to the Pacific 
had a var^-ing snow cover Hea^^ rains favoured field operations m the Southeast. 

The area sown to winter wheat for the 1932 crop is estimated at 38,682,000 acres 
compared with 43,149,000 last year and the average of 43,162,000 for the preceding 
five years , percentages : 89.6 and S9 6 respective!}". The area sown to winter ry^ is es- 
timated at 3,712,000 acres against 3,993,000 last year and the average of 3,856,000 for 
the four previous seasons 1926-27 to 1929-30 ; percentages : 93.0 and 96.3 

According to a telegram of December 17, almost general rainfall in the winter wheat 
States has improved the condition of the crops and permitted the resumption of sowing 
ill the Southeast 

Me’\:ico : During October dry, warm weather predominated, especially in the North 
and North Pacific Coast regions. Only in the southern Gulf area rain fell, favouring 
preparatory field work and sowdngs. It is forecast that the area sown this year 
to wheat will be smaller than that of last 3"ear, on the one hand owing to the fall in wheat 
prices on the world market and on the other to the lack of the necessary soil moisture 

Japan (Telegram of 18 December) , Favoured by the weather, germination of wheat 
and barley was regular. 

Palestine : Climatic conditions in November were seasonal and temperatures gen- 
erally were cool The mean relative humidity was high, with a few misty nights and 
heavy falls of dew. Light local showers of no value fell in Southern Palestine, In 
parts of Northern Palestine falls of rain, with a maximum precipitation of 27 mm. were 
recorded during the first week of the month Sowing of winter cereals in unirrigated 
fields before the coming of the autumn rains, that is apr crops, are in full swing under 
favourable conditions. Sowings of afir wheat were made on a larger area than usual. 

Germination is irregifiar since the first rains have been scanty and local. As re- 
gards winter wheat cultivation has already begun on holdings possessing mules and mod- 
em ploughs. For barley the same remarks hold good. 

Syria and Lebanon : Preparations for sowings were made under prevalently favour- 
able conditions save in Lebanon, where conditions were normal 

In Jebel Druze, the data for which are not included in those of Syria and Lebanon, 
the 1931 crop is considered as average ; weather during the season has been on the whole 
fairly favourable. For wheat the crop was harvested on 105,200 acres against 87,000 
in 1930 and 79,400 on the average of 1927-29 ; percentages 120,9 ^d 132.4. Produc- 
tion increased to 273,800 centals {456,300 bushels) against 250,900 {418,100) in 1930 and 
the three year mean of 195,900 (326,400) ; percentages 109. i and 139.8. For barley, on 
the other hand, the results were inferior to those of last year. Area harvested was 27,700 
acres against 39,300 in 1930 and 35^900 in 1927-29 ; percentages 70.6 and 77.3. Produc- 
tion was 58,500 centals (121,803 bushels) against 71,400 (148,800) in 1930 and 49,000 
(xo2,ooa) in 1927-29; percentages 81.8 and 119.4. Autumn sowings were carried out 
under average conditions. The lack of rain has made cultivation more difficult. 

Algeria : Weather iu the first half of November varied as between the difierent 
r^ons. In the dep^^ftment of Algi^ alternations of rain and fine weather favoured 
sowings, which were completed in mid-November ; sprouting took place under good 
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conditions and was regular On tlie oilier hand, in the departments of Oran and of 
Constantine the drought retarded sowings, until the second half of Xovember , in Oran 
many sowings were made on dry ground ; the copious rains at the end of Xovember, 
however, created favourable conditions everwhere 


E^ypt : Weather in Xovember was favourable to sowing, germination and growth. 
Sowings of early wheat were over by the middle of the month. The area sown toward 
the end of the month was about 70 of the whole. Preparator}" work and sowings 
continue in Upper Eg>'pt, where they are ten days in advance of last year owing to the 
earlier drainage of the basins. The area sown ^vill be greater than last year, especiall}^ 
in Upper Plg>"pt. As regards barley, so’^dngs of the ordinary’' crop are already over in 
the northern Delta and in iliddle Bgyiit and continue in the southern Delta and Upper 
The area soivn up to the end of Xovember was about 75 % of the total. Condi- 
tion of early crops is satisfactory’. 

F} t nch Mortjcc> > . Rain has fallen in sufficient quantity except in South Morocco and 
the region of Oudjda In the area where it has rained sowing has been effected imder 
good conditions. 

Tripohtania ' After the first rams there was a period of prolonged drought accom- 
panied by liigh temperatures, which have caused some damage. Sowings were made 
under average conditions and germmation is fairly regular. 

Tunisia : Xovember was on the whole favourable to autumn sowings, which were 
carried out under good conditions in the South and Centre, where barley is principally 
cultivated and imder very’ good conditions in the north, where the greater part of the wheat 
is cultivated. 

Germination is more or less regular according to region 

Union of South A frica . Drought was relieved toward the end of October by showers, 
which were of considerable benefit to standing crops In the Western Province and 
along the south coast of the Cape Province, however, continuous rainfall caused anxiety 
in regard to rij>emng wheat crops and rust had appeared in this area and in other parts 
of the Union, though up to the end of the month the apparent damage was not serious 
and record crops were still expected in many’ areas. 

Australia (Telegram of 16 December) : Reaping is proceeding under good conditions 
and results are satisfactory’. The previous estimate of production is confirmed. The 
ears are heavy’ and well filled. 


MAIZE 

Xow that the complete data for trade in the commercial season 1930-31 (i Novem- 
ber-31 October) are available it is possible to set in relief some characteristics that enable 
the present features of the market to be more clearly seen. 

In the 19 leading countries enumerated in the following table, of which the total im- 
port of maize represents on the average more than 96 % of the world import, the volume 
of imports in 1930-31 reached 222.5 million centals (397.4 million bushels), a quantity only 
8.4 (15.0) m i l li on below the record of 1926-27 and well over 37.9 {67.7) million above the 
average of the five preceding years. 
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Net imports of mmze in the principal importing countries by commercial season 
(i Nov~3I Oct.) and in the quarter of each seai>on 

i ! [ j Average ; 

I 1925-1926 [ 1926-1927 I 1927-1928 192S-1929 1929 1930 ! 1925-1926/ I 1930-1931 

i I ' ! ' 1929-1930 j 


(m thousand centals). 


I. Countries produc- 
ing and importmgj 
maize ■ j 




1 

! 

1 

1 


i 

i i 

I , 1 



1 Italy 

2,275 

10.992 

1,742 


3,042' 16,230 

7 835i 

20 276 3 915 

15 2521 3 761. 14 180 ‘ 

3 865 

17 445 

2 France ... ' 

4,204 

13,018 

4,.367l 

17,101 

4^195, 13,728 

0,045' 

18’409' 5,121 

17,309' 4 786 1 lo'ois! 

5,867 

28,473 

3 Spain . . i 

2,68:3 

8,391 

1 l,455j 

! 6,543' 

1,956 6,978 

2,258' 

6,596 1,918 

3,8.36 2.0551 6.468 

756 

3,666 

4 Czechoslovakia. 

2,729 

7,366 

1 1,031 i 

^ 8,922 

1,975, 6.819 

1,874' 

4,989' l,:l25l 

, 5,439 3,967! 6,706 

2 260 

13,122 

5 Portugal. 

317 

836 

, 2871 

1 1,797 

4631 1,574 

3201 

1,016 2S2l 

1,446' 333 1,334' 

730 

1,607 

6 Greece . . . 

79 

437 

1 117i 

1 703 

84: 589 

84l 

602 79 1 

187 i 881 503 

24 

375 

7 Austria . . 

1,076 

3,704 

1,129 

4,480 

1.049 3,450 

761 i 

2,527, 1,1221 

4,:501 1,027 3,693; 

1,204 

6,270 

8 Poland . . 

26 

388 

1 190 

: 2,857 

348 1.572 

1101 

379 82 

386' 1.52. 1.11 61 

79 

498 

9 Switzerland . 

1,316 

; 3,018 

.578' 

3,276 

703 2,791 

1,023' 

2,557 769. 

2,.542 877 2 837| 

948 

3 616 

10 Canada 

1,775 

5,924 

: 3,042 

i 9,356 

2,189 7,943 

2,4071 

8,076 2.844 

7,568 2,452 7.774* 

1 517 

4,755 

11 Japan . 

53 

i 481 

1 mj 

730 

119 747; 

220 ! 

950 1 377 

1,484 170^ 877 

302 

1,691 

Total . 

II Countries only im- 

j 16,o3S 

1 54,55o 

14,915 

65,020 , 

16,123 62,421 

22,937 

66,377 17,S34 

59,730 17,668 61,40h 

\ 

17,552 

76,528 


porting maize 

1 Great Bnt and N I 

Ireland . 1 12,0 73 1 35,338 

2 Netherlands j 6,565| 20,957 

3 Germany . . J 1.506 12,388' 

4 Belgium I 3,657 12,699 

5 Denmark . . j 2 357 

6 Insh Free State I 1,464 

7 Norway . . ! 465 

8 Sweden .... ! 386 


43,198 11,402 ' 37,984 ; 
29,954 8,274 27,628' 
44.161,10,326' 31,793 
17,203. 4,050| 13,417 
17,390l 5,002' 16,032 
8,483 1,484. 8,386 

3,172 694 2,857 

3,437 1,195, 4,826' 


Total . 

28,473 

101,273 

35,130 

166,998 42,427 

142,923 27,047 

98,962 

29,216 105,127 

32.437 

123.060 34.246 

146,022 

Grand Total . . 

43,006 

155,8*^8 

50,043 

230,918 38,350 205,344 49,984 

163,339, 47.050 164,887 

50,125 

184,461 

31,?98 222,540 

I. Countries produc- 
ing and importing 
maize 
r Italy . . 

4,063 

19,629 

3.110 

(in thousand bushels) 

1 ' j 

i , 1 

14.562, 5,433 28,983 13,992 36,207 

\ 

6,992! 27,235 

6,716 

2.5,322 

6.901 

31,152 

2 France . 

7,508 

23,247 

7,799 

30,5381 7,492 

24,515 10,795 

32 873 

9,145 30,908 

8,547 

28,416 

10,476 

41,916 

3 Spam 

4,791 

14,984 

2,598 

11,685; 3,492 

12,460, 4,031 

11,779 

3,425| 6,850 

3.669 

11,551 

1,360 

6.547 

4 Czechoslovakia. 

4.874 

13,153 

3,449 

15,932! 3,527 

12,177! 3,3461 

8,909 

2,366, 9,712 

3,512 

11,976 

4,035 

23,432 

5 Portugal . . . 

567 

1,492 

512 

3,209! S27 

2,811! 571 1 

1,815 

504 1 2,583 

594 

2 382 

1,303 

2,870 

6 Greece . . . . 

142 

779 

209 

1,256 150 

1,0511 1601 

1,075 

142 335 

157 

898 

43 

669 

7 Austna .... 

1,921 

6,614 

2,016 

8,000 i 1,874 

6,161 ! 1,358 

4,512 

2,004! 7.681 

1,835 

6,594 

2,150 

11,196 

8 Poland . . . , 

47 

693 

339 

5,102' 622 

2,8071 197, 

677 

146 689 

272 

1,992 

142 

890 

9 Switzerland . , 

2,350 

5.390 

1,031 

5,850, 1,256 

4,9841 1,827' 

4,567 

1,3741 4,539 

1.567 

5,067 

1,693 

6,456 

10 Canada 

3,169 

10,578 

5,433 

16,708 3,909 

14,184! 4,2991 

14,421 

5,079* 13,515 

4,378 

13,881 

2,709 

8,492 

11 Japan . , . 

94 

i 858 

1 

1,303 213 

1,335 394 

1,697 

673 2,650 

303 

1,567 

539 

3,020 

Total 

29,526 

97,417 

I 2(5,634j 

114,145 28,795 

112,468 ', 40,960 

118,532 

31,850 106,697 

31,550^ 209,646 

31,341 

136,840 

II. Countries only im- 
portmg maize. 

I Great Bnt. and N. 
Ireland 

21,558 

i 

' 63,104i 

1 

I 

; 17,9171 

77,1391 20,361 

67,828 18,444 

64,096 

i 

I 

'17,220 60,986 

19,102. 

68,631 

24,538 

' 90,861 

z Netherlands . . 

11,724 

37,424 1 

1 14,133 

53,490! 14,775 

49,337 12,123 

39,298 

11,448. 40,329 1 12.842 

43.975 

15,629 

57,443 

3 Germany .... 

2,689 

22,121 

12,744 

78,859 18,440 

56,773i 7,015 

25B80 10,035; 29.483 

10,185 

42,612 

3,189 

17,865 

4 Belgium 

6,531 

22,676 

' 7,854 

30,719 7,232 

28,960 4,634 

20,731 

5,960 22,649 

6,441 

24,149 

6,342 

28,794 

5 Denmark .... 

4,208 

14,484 

5,445 

31,054 8,933 

28,629 1,488, 

6,559 

2,827 11,161 

4,579' 

18,377 

S,S42 

24,180 

6 Irish Free State . 

2,014 

12,653 

2,693 

15,149 2,650 

14,976 3,666 

14,173 

3,122 14,318 

2.949 

14,256 

3,740 

21,460 

7 Norway .... 

881 

4,311 

1,687 

5,665 1,240 

5,102 457i 

3,018 

842 4,779 

890 

4,575 

1,441 

2,433 

7,106 

8 Sweden . . . 

689 

4,071 

862 

6,138 2,134 

8,618 4681 

3,012 

7X7 4,043 

9621 

5,177 

13,055 

Total . . . 

50,844 

180,844 

62,735 298,2131 75,765 255,223 48,296 276,715. 

52,17 2\ 187,748 

57,960 

219,751 

61,154 

260,754 

Grand Total . . . 

80,370 

278,261 

89,360 4t«,358|lH5<M 366,691 89,^ 

84,0tlj 294,445 

89,510 

329, 3$7 

92,495 

39T,394 
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111 order of relative importance the first place amongst importers continues to be 
occupied Great Britain and Northern Ireland, which absorb little less than one-fifth 
of the total importation. 

The second place is taken by the Netherlands since Germany has become only a 
moderate importer of maize. 

The latter country’, which in 1926-27 imported over 44 million centals (79 million 
bushels), preceding all other countries, had last season the smallest import — 10 
(179) million — of the last six seasons Its agricultural policy, for general economic 
reasons, tends toward the reduction to the smallest possible dimensions of imports of 
cereals for food and feed. With the decrease of area sown to rye and oats, it has aimed at 
increasing the area under wheat and barley so as to be able to do with smaller imports 
of the latter cereals and also of maize ; this policy should be connected with the rationa- 
lisation of pig-breeding with a view to lowering the number to a level allowing of remime- 
rative prices for pork 

The third and fourth places are occupied respectively b}" Trance and Italy, coun- 
tries that themselves produce maize but not usually in quantity sufficient for require- 
ments, their necessary imports in the lUvSt six seasons varying from 24.0 (42 9) million 
(1925-26) to 40.9 (73 i) million (1930-31) in aU according to their own crop. Belgium 
continues to be a hea\w and constant importer of maize due to the general development 
of its livestock industr^^ and in particular to the ver^” great progress of its poultry in- 
dustry. It is worth}" of note in addition that Sweden has greatl}^ increased its maize 
imports, which in 1930-31 attained the record figure of 7.3 (13 o) million of which 2.6 
{4. 7) were imported in the August-October quarter, due to monetary disturbances provok- 
ed by the fall in sterling. Czechoslovakia also registered last season its highest figure 
so far — 1 3. 1 million centals (23.4 million bushels) — with particularly heavy imports in 
the August-October quarter. This intensification is due to the fall in its barley, oats 
and maize crops, which are this year below the 1925-29 average by 23.7 %, 14.4 % and 
8.7 respectively. 

It is worthy of note that over 34 % of the total import was absorbed in the last 
quarter of the season, that is from August to October of tliis year. In previous seasons 
the first and fourth quarters (autiunn-winter) were always those of greatest importance, 
probably due to tlie use of maize for feeding jmincipaUy in ^vinter A quarterly distribu- 
tion as discontinuous as in the past season has not been preffiously recorded. 

The August-October quarter of this year registered not only the highest percentage 
of the season’s total but also the maximum of the last six vseasons 

The cause of this large influx of maize into the importing coimtries durmg such a 
short period may be largely exj 3 lained by the following factors : 

(1) By the fall in maize prices which set in in July 1929 and continued uninter- 
ruptedly also during the quarter August-October 1931. The lowest level was reached 
in October when it corresponded to half the average price for the season 1929-30 and was 
two-thirds below the average price for the three seasons 1926-27 to 1928-29. The close 
correlation between the movement of maize prices and the imports of the group of 
non-producing coimtries which generally absorb about V3 of fhe total imports, may be 
clearly^ seen in the diagram given apposite. The minimum prices of the quarter August- 
Octolier 1^31 correspcmd to the maximum imports for these coimtries. (In the coun- 
tries importing and also producing maize, consumption seems to show less elasticity and 
imports, are influenced more by the magnitude of home production than by prices). 

(2) By the fact that the fall in prices has been larger for maize than for other fod- 
der crops, particularly oats and barley. From the table at page 753 and from the ap- 
posite diagram showing, the relation between the prices of barley and oats and those of 
maize, it appears that the latter have recently been relatively advantageous to purchasers. 
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{3) By the effects of the fall in value of the pound sterling Owing to the 
uncertainty of livestock farmers in the importing countries concerning the stability of 
the respective currencies there has taken place, on a large scale, an " investment in mer- 
chandise so that in the months immediately following the fall in sterling the imports 
of Great Britain and >rorthem Ireland and adjacent countries commercially and 
financially closely related (Netherlands, Denmark and Sweden) have been exceptionally 
large 

Quavievly distribution of Net Imports of Maize into the countries 
indicated in the preceding table in ig2S~26lig2o~gi 



1 1925-26 

1926-27 

1927 - 2 S 

1928-29 

1929-30 

1930-31 

Total Novembcr-Octoher 

000 centals .... 

0 

0 - • ' 

155,846 
, 100.0 

*430,9^0 
100 0 

‘405,346 

100 0 

165,336 

100.0 

164,888 

100.0 

‘422,540 

1.000 

IV quarter An gust -October 

000 centals . ... 

a 

37,393 

2 i.O 

65,312 

2S.3 

60 795 

29 6 

46,183 

28 0 

46,041 

27,9 

75,892 

34 1 

III quarter May-July * 

000 centals 

0 . 

37,516 

24.1 

60,363 

261 

40,799 

19 9 

35,089 

212 

35,040 

213 

52,470 

23.6 

II quartet February -April . 

000 centals , , , . 

35,909 

23,0 

55,200 

23.9 

45,199 

22 0 

34,081 

20 6 

36,756 

22 3 

42,380 

19 0 

I quarter November- January : 

000 centals , . 

O' 

, 45,008 

28.9 

50,045 

21.7 

58 553 
28.0 

49,983 

30.2 

47,051 

28 5 

51,798 

23 3 

Total November -October . 

OQO bushels 

% . . . • .... 

1 

218,^6# 1 
100.0 i 

1 

41^,357 

1 100.0 

366.690 

100.0 

295,^ 

100.0 

394,444 

100.0 

397,393 

10 00 

IV quarter August-October ; 

Qoo bushels 

0/ 

,0 ......... . 

66,773 1 
24.0 j 

116,629 

23.3 

108,563 1 

1 j 

\ 

' 82.469 

28.0 

82,217 

27.9 

135.522 

34 1 

HI quarter May-July: 

000 bushels ... 

0 / 

66 993 
24.1 

107,791 

26.1 

; i 

72,855 1 
1 19.9 

62.659 

212 

62,572 

213 

03,69" 

23.0 

ri quarter February -April ■ 

000 bushels ... 

% . . . . . . 

64,123 ' 

23.0 

98.571 

23 9 

\ 

80.713 
22.0 ! 

60,860 

20 6 

05,635 

22 3 

75,678 

19,0 

I quarter November-Jouuary 

000 bushels ... 

■ 0 / 

Q ' ■ 

80,381 

28 9 

89,366 

21.7 

104.559 i 

1 

89,256 

30.2 

84,020 

28.5 

92,496 

23 3 


As regards the prospects for the new commercial season which began on November i, 
it should be home in mind that in Argentina supplies are now greatly reduced as a con- 
sequence of the exceptional magnitude of exports from this countiy^ in the latter half of 
the past season : 130.5 million centals (233.1 million bushels) in the half year May i- 
October 31, 1931 against a production of 208 6 million centals (372.4 milhon bushels^ 
of which about 46 (83) is normally absorbed for seed and home consumption. 

Exportable supplies of the Danubiau coimtries are on the contrary, considerable : 
according to information supplied by the respective Governments to the Institute on 
Kovember i they reached in the three principal countries of this group, the following 
quantities ; 

Million Million 

centals bushels 


Rumania 66.1 118.1 

Yugoslavia 9.9 17,7 

Bulgaria 6.6 11.8 

Total . . . 82.6 147.6 




Variations in the prices of Canadian N® 3 bareey and La Peata oats with respect to the price 
OF La Peata maize at Liverpooe-London (price of maize = 100). 



Ofgi ►,-« K 6 I 8261 -2261 — 9261 
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On examination of the table, final exports from the Danubian countries in the 
last six seasons appear to be very large ; but it must also be recollected (i) that gen- 
erally not all the quantities exportable are shipped from the Danubian countries within 


ProdnoUon and exports of maize from Rumania, Yugoslavia and Bulgaria 
in the season ig2^-26 — iggo-gi. 


Year 


Ycgosla^tla 


j Total for the three 

COUNTRIES 



Exports 

during 


M (j 
20 


^ > 

9 to 

if 

’0 

a 

c a 

^ a 

B ^ 1 

g ^ 

P-i 


Exports 

during 



1000 centals 


1931-32 . . . 

. . . 132.2781 

• i 

; 

70,945! 

1 


21,982 



225,205 



1930-31 . . 

, , 99, (UT 

0, J oO I 

17,756‘ 

76,382 

2,447, 

6,420 

17,088 

1,041 

3,477 

193,117 

8,638 

27,653 

1929-30 . . . 

. .140,792 

8,276 

28,424! 

91,441, 

3,653: 

12,006 

•20,724 

946 

4,017 

252,957 

12,875 

44^447 

1928-29 . . 

. . J 6U,768l 

756! 

2.438 

40,104 

371 

955 

11,351 

322 

1,373 

112,223 

1,115 

4;766 

1937-28 . . . 

. . . 77,892 1 

7,026' 

15,878 i 

46,4851 

is: 

75 

11,735 

620 

1,173 

136,112 

7,661 [ 

17,126 

1926-27 . - . 

. . ,128,748 

7,134' 

38.167, 

75,180, 

3,4131 

7,141 1 

15,296 

575 

2,901 

219,224 

11,122 

48,209 

1925-26 . . . 

. . , 91,693! 

1 1 

4,925 

I 

13,673: 

1 

83,57ll 

4,026 

i 

20,336 

1 

14,462 

882 

2,335 

i 

189,726 

9.8331 

36,844 


1000 bushels 


T931-32 

,236,211 



126,688, 


f 

39,254 

j 

... 402,153! 



1930-31 

‘ 177,942 

9,196 

31,707 

136,396, 

4,370 

11,464! 

30,515} 

1.8581 

6,208 344,853 1 

15,424 

49,379 

1929-30 

251,415 

14,779 

50,758 

163,289, 

6,523 

21,440! 

37,006 

1,6891 

7,173,451,7101 

22,991 

79,371 

1928-29 

. . . . ,108.515 

1,350 

4,354 

71,6151 

67 

1,705 1 

20,271 1 

575! 

2,453:200,401' 

1,992 

8.512 

1937-2S 

. . . .139,093 

12,547 

28,353 

83,008' 

28 

1341 

20,9561 

1,106! 

2,094 243,057! 

13,681 

1 30'581 

1926-27 

229,908 

1 12,740 

68,155! 

134,251' 

6,094 

12,751' 

27,314; 

1,0281 

5,181] 391,473 

19,862 

86,087 

1935-26 

, 163.7381 

! 

! 8,795 

24,416 

149,234 1 

7,189 

! 36,314 1 

1 

25,826! 

1 

1,575! 

4,169 i 338,798 

17,559 

64,899 


the commercial year following the harvest as the peasants usually retain considerable 
quantities as reserves from one season to another ; (2) that home consumption is very 
elastic in these countries where maize is more or less largely consumed for food by human 
beings according to the relative abundance of supplies of this product and of wheat and 
to current export prices for these cereals; (3) that the quantities of maize obtainable from 
Argentina until next May, when the new crop of this country will be available, are 
this year, as has already been noted, exceptionally low, a fact which may facilitate 
the marketing of larger quantities of Danubian maize until that period ; (4) that the sup- 
plies of barley and oats, cereals which may to a certain extent be substituted for maize 
in the feeding of livestock, are this year very low and are priced relatively highly. 

The subsequent movement of the market is in any case greatly dependent on pro- 
spects for future production in Argentina, where sowing is being effected under favour- 
able conditions on an acreage probably larger than that of last year 


V. De. 
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Monthly Prices of 


La Plata)) Maize, Canadian' Barley 3 and Plata)) Oats 
at Liverpool London. 

Shillings per quintal 


I 

CtJ 


1930-31 

Maize 

8 

8 

7' 

1 

7l 

1 

s' 

8' 




1 

6^ 

6 

5 

Barley 

8 

9 

8i 

sl 

8 

9 

9 

9 

9 

8' 

8 

8 

Oats . . ... 

7 

7 

6 

®l 

7| 

7' 

8 

7 

7| 

S| 

S 

8 

39^9-30 : 

Maize .... 

14 

16 

*13 

I2I 



13 

11 

11 

11’ 

i 

11! 

10 

9 

Barley . 

16 

15i 

111 

13' 

13 

12 

12 


10 

9 

9 

Oats . . . . 

13 

12 

11! 

10; 

9' 

10; 

9 

8 

8 

9 

S 

7 

1928-29 . 



1 

20! 

1 

1 



1 




Maize 

19 

18 

19' 

191 

18' 

16 

16 

18 

17 

16 

15 

Barley 

18 

18 

ISi 

191 

19; 

18 

16 

16 

19; 

19 

18 

16 

Oats 

17 

16 

16' 

17; 

17; 

16 

15 

15 

16 

15 

14 

14 

1927-28 • 

Maize 

16 

! 16 

i ! 

, 17' 

19 * 

19' 

17' 

isl 

18 

18, 

17j 

16 

1 IS 

Barley . . . . . 

20 20 

21' 

21| 

22 

22. 

21 i 

20 

19! 

17; 

16 

IS 

Oats ... 

18 

18 

18' 

18j 

211 

22| 

22, 

21 

19 ! 

17' 

16 

’ 17 

1926-27 : 

Maize . . . . . 

1 

14 1 14 

14' 

13! 

13 i 

13; 

14 

14 

14 

151 

15 

i 

! 15 

Barley 

19 

18 

18 . 

18' 

18 i 

19i 

20 1 

21j 

20 

21! 

19 

i 

Oats . . 

161 14 


151 

151 

15 

17 

17 

17 

17, 

18 

18 

1925-26 : 

Maize 

16 

17 

i 

1 15' 

! 

la'i 

1 

1 

141 

14* 

13 

13 

14' 

14 ‘ 

14 


Barley ... 

(1) 16!(i) 16 


16' 

15 1 

16 

16 

1 16 

16| 

16 

16 

1 17 

Oats . . 

16 

1 

1 

! 15 

1 


I3I 

1 

14 

14 

! 14 

; 15! 

1 

14 

14 

i 15 


(i) Canadian and American feeding. 


Portugal : L,ack of warmth prejudiced regular growth and production is reported to ^ 
be poor, : 

Argentina ■ Towards the middle of November sowings had been completed almost ; 
everywhere, favoured by particularly good weather. The general condition of the J 
crops was good. In some northern districts flowering of the flhst sowings had already | 
begun. In the provinces of Santa Fe, Cordoba and Santiago del Fstero locusts made an 
appearance causing, however, only restricted damage thanks to the steps taken by the | 
Government to distribute widely the means necessary to check their diflusion. The 
frosts of November 8 and 9 caused no serious damage ; the moisture derived from pre- j 
vious rains and the winds that blew immediately afterwards lessened the ill effects. j 

United States : iVt the beginning of November it was reported that the percentage 
of the maize crop which was of merchantable quality was 85 o as compared with 78.6 % 
of the 1930 crop and 80.0 %, the lo-year average of 1920-29. Quality on November i 
was estimated at the high figure of 85.0 against 78.6 in November last year and 79.6, 
the average of 1920-29. 

In the last ten days of November and the first ten days of December, rain, snow and 
cold delayed harvesting of maize and crops were damaged due to flooding, sprouting 
and rotting, ‘ 
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Maize, 


Ajrea i' Production 


Aver j 

l! '831 ' 1930 

Countries ' — — — 

1931/32 i93o;3X 
' 1929/30 

1931 ' 

0/ 

''O 1 

1931/32 ! 

1931 

1931/3^ 

1930 

1930/31 

Average ‘ 
X925 1 
to 1929 

to 

19^9/30 1 

X93X 

1931/32 

1930 

Average 

1925 

to 1929 

1931 

0/ 

to 

1931/3^ 

T930 

— Aver. 

1930/ • 

1930/31 

1925/26 

to 

1929/30 

1930 

— lAver 

1930/ 

iQ^r =100 

i' 

1,000 acres I 

= 100 

1,000 centals 

1,000 bushels of 56 lbs 

= 100 


Austria . . . 

148 

143 

1 1 

146 103.9 101.7 

3,314 

2,663 

2,490 

5,917 1 

4,756 

4,447 

124.4 

133.1 

Bulgaria. . . ,, 

1,676 

1,689 

1,671 

99.2 100.3 

21,983 

17,088 

14,713 

39,256' 

30,515 

26,274 

128.6 

149.4 

Spain . ... 

1,052 

1,106 

1,057 

95.2 99.6 

14,786 

16,152 

13,144 

26,4031 

28,844 

23,471 

91.6 

112.5 

Hungary . . 

2,735, 

2,605 

2,662 105 0 102.8 

32,258 

31,021 

39,546 

57,605 i 

55,394 

70,618 

104 0 

81.6 


3,4261 

3,490^ 

3,541 

OS.l. 96 7, 

41,519 

62.832 

51,754 

74,142 

112,200 

92,418 

66.1 

80.2 

Italy . . 

235 

255' 

218 

92.2 107.8 


2,899 

2,013 


6,176 

3,595: ... 


Poland . . 

243 

233 

217 

104 3, 111.7 

2,205 

1,847 

1,940 

3,937 

3,299 

3,464 

119.3 

113 7 

♦Portugal. . , 

805, 

868' 

827 

99,0 1 104.6 


9.3G4 

7,950 

. : 

16,722 

14,1961 .. 


Rumania . . 

11,749 

10,939, 

10,606 107.4 110 8 

132,278 

99,648 

99,979 

236,211 

177,942 

178,534' 132.7 

132.3 

Switzerland . 'i 

8 

3 

3 

79.2 76.4 

66 

64 

84' 

118' 

114 

150 

103.4 

78.5 

Czeclioslov. . Ii 

368: 

364 

344 

101.2 107.0 

4,899 

5,479 

5,363 

8,748 

9,788 

9,577 

89 4 

913 

Yugoslavia. . | 

6,158 

6,097: 

5,575 

101.0 110.5 

70,945 

76,381 

67,356 

126,688; 

136,395 

120,279 

92.9 

105.3 

S. S. R. . 1 

9,742 

9.684' 

8,386 100.6 116.2 

... 


79,114 ... 


141,275 



Canada . , .1 

139 

161 

174 

86.3 79.8 

3,160 

3,263 

3,703! 

5.643 

5,826 

6,613 

96.9 

85 3 

United States 104,970 100,743 

99,570 

104.2 105 4 1,431,843 1,153,704 1,546,016 

2,556,863 

2,060,185 2,760,751 

124.1 

92 6 

China : Man- 

1 












ciiuria . .1 

2,441' 

2,139 

2,469 

114.1 98.9 

37,754 

35,030 

37,84^ 

67,418 

62,654 

67,686 

107.8 

99.8 

Syria and I,eb. 

67 

61; 

121 109.7 55.2 

770 

600 

1,370 

1,376 

1,071 

2,446 

128.5 

66.2 

Algeria ... 

20' 

24 

25 

81.5 79.7 

118 

164 

144 

211 

292 

257 

72.1 

82.1 

Eritrea . • . : 

22 

22 

13 

100.0 166.7 

132 

198 

79 

236 

354 

142 

66.7 

166.7 

Kenya (i) . , 1 

199 

206 

201 

96.4 99.1 

2,105 3,299 

2,475 

3,760 

5,892 

4,420 

63.8 

, 85.1 

Ft. Morocco 

837, 

649 

561 129.0 149.3 

2,080 3,854 

2,973 

3,716 

5,990 

5,309 

62.0 

70.0 

lUSomaliland 

14' 

40 

39 

35.3 86.4 

150! 530 

426 

269 

946 

760 

28.4 

' 35.4 

Tonis ( 2 ) , . h 

44; 

37, 

45 119.0 . 99.2 

110, 132 

108 

197 

236 

192 

83.3 

102 5 

•Chili. . . .! 

89 

92 

88 

96.7 101 0 

... 

1,516 

1.229 


2,707 

2,194 

• 


Grand Total . 

m^n 


m,m 164.3 165.6 1,862,475 

1,513,449 1,891,511 3,218,713 2,702,588 3,377,708 

119.1 

95.3 


♦ Ccmntries not included m the totals. — s) I^ate crop (« maggengo »). — t) Early crop (« cmquantino ».) — 
(i) European crop. — 2 ) Maize and sorghum. 


Mexico : During October dry, warm weatber predominated, especially in tlie North 
and the North Pacific Coast, where late sowings could not develop satisfactorily. In 
the other producing regions the crop situation is better, especially in the Central and 
Gulf States. 

In numerous areas of the Centre harvesting of maize has continued and has given 
satisfactory yields. 

Egypt ■ Ih November weather favoured ripening. Har\’-esting is almost finished 
throughout the country save in the case of late crops, which are still ripening. Normal 
yieids have been obtained. Crop condition on i December was loi against 100 on 
r November 1931 and 10 1 on i December 1930. 

Erilrea : Drought and insect damage is reported. 

Union of Southn Africa : Serious drought prevailed practically throughout tlie 
bnion until late in October, the weather being very hot and windy. Toward the end 
of the month, however, general rains fell, accompanied in some cases by destructive 
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hailstorms. The rainfall in inland areas was not, however, sufficient in most cases for 
ploughing to be resumed and the drought contmued in the Natal Highveld Conditions 
subsequently greatty improved and very general rains occurred, especially in the Orange 
Free State and Transvaal and prospects in earh" November were most promising 


RICE 


A considerable amount of information on the current rice crop has now become 
available and the follwing is a summary of the principal facts. 


Exposing countries. — According to the October estimate the area sown in Burma 
this year is 12,434,000 acres, a decrease of 2.2 % on the estimate of the same date last 
3^ear. The final estimates are generall}^ rather above those of October so at least 12 
milhon acres ma}’- be taken as the actual figure, as compared wntli the 12,808,000 
actuall}^ sown in 1930-31. This would indicate the first reversal of the normal tendenc}’" 
to increase in acreage. The crop, of which harvesting began toward the end of Novem- 
ber, was reported to be m good condition and prospects were extremel}" favourable over 
the greater part of the country. 

In Indo-China full statistics, even for area, are not available, but in Cochin-China, 
where the crop is harvested mainly in January and Februar}’-, a 10 ^0 decrease in area is 
reported — 4,930,000 acres against 5,461,000 in 1930-31 ; in Tonkin the normal area was 
transplanted for the crop of the first semester but no information is available regarding 
the crop har^^ested in November, which is the more important in the province. These 
are the two principal exporting provinces In Annam sowings of the first and second 
semesters totalled only 2,112,000 acres, a decrease of 23 % and by far the lowest figure 
of recent years and in Taos this year’s estimate is the same as that of last year, 1,161,000 
acres, while for Cambodia there is no information whatever. Assuming, as is probable, 
that the factors producing a decrease in area in Cochin-China and Annam and in checking 
the normal tendency to increase in Taos have operated in the other provinces, a decrease 
in area would appear on the whole to have taken place, as was to be expected as a result 
of the serious financial crisis due to the fall in rice prices The last reports from Tonkin 
indicated that the crop of the first semester was average or a little above average. In 
Annam the production of the first semester was 5,472,000 centals (17,100,000 bushels) 
against 7,718,000 (24,120,000) last year, a decrease of 29 % ; besides a decrease in area 
tliere has been serious damage from drought in North Annam, which accounts for about 
half of the total for the provmce, and the crop is reported to be mediocre. 

Amongst the minor exporting lands Italy, where haawesting operations ended in 
October, has had a yield below normal, owing to reduction in area and cold weather, 
Spain has also had a small production, while in the United States larger crops have 
been obtained both in California and in the Arkansas — Touisiana — Texas region, the 
estimate for the total crop being now raised to 19,350,000 centals (43,000,000) bushels) 
an increase of 4 % over last year’s and 5 % above the average. 


Importing counines. — In India, excluding Burma, there has been an increase in 
area. The winter rice crop of Bengal, which in the five years ending 1929-30 accounted 
for 17,5 % of the total rice area of India including Burma, shows an increase of 5 % on 
the estimate of October 1930 ; weather was on the whole favourable to tillage, sowings 
and transplantation and the crop was reported in mid-November to be not less than 95% 
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of normal with satisf actor}' prospects. Reaping of the early winter crop was already pro- 
ceeding in the earty part of November. The autumn rice crop of Bengal, which is, 
however, less important, shows an increase of 21 % in area, which is attributed mainly 
to the smaller area under jute this year ; it is also reported to be not below 90 % of 
normal The Bengal winter and autumn crops together show an increase of 9 % in area 
over the corresponding estimate of last year. In Bihar and Orissa, which is second in 
importance among Indian provinces as a rice producer, though there has been a sHght 
decrease in the area under autumn rice the increase in the winter crop has more than 
compensated for this , crop condition is reported to be favourable, the former crop being 
94 of normal, the latter 90 % In Madras, of which the rice area made up 13.2 % 
of the Indian total, including Burma, in the five years ending 1929-30, there is an 
increase of 4 over the October estimate of last year. Conditions are satisfactory in 
most districts of tlie Presidency and production is expected to be about normal, which 
means that, allowing for the balance of provincial exports and imports, it wiU probably 
suffice at least to cover local consumption. The first crop has been harv^ested in the 
South and in the West Coast districts of the proffince and has given normal yields In 
India as a whole, excluding Burma, and particularly in the leading producing areas there 
has, then, been an increase in area sown, while the monsoon, despite a weak beginning, 
has been a good one and reports indicate good crop condition, so that, when continued 
depression in export staples and the wheat production stiU above the average are also 
taken into account, there seem no immediate prospects of improvement in demand in 
the Indian market. 

In China the prospects are, as usual, more doubtful, owing to lack of precise infor- 
mation In the Yangtse basin the unprecedented floods of the past summer, which have 
affected provinces producing probably at least half the total rice crop of Chma, destroy- 
ing a large proportion of the young rice at a time when it was too late to replant, are 
bound to have veiy- greatly affected the supply situation. The crop here has been re- 
ported to be well below average, excessive rams ha\dng been a further source of damage, 
but no information is available as to the harvest that has now been made. Tow produc- 
tion in the Yangtse area is normally the prelude to increased imports. The question 
as to how far the situation in this area can be relieved by imports of rice from other 
areas, in Ch i n a or abroad, is of considerable importance for the market, A critical fac- 
tor is that of credits for the supply of food and seed to the 50 millions or more of the 
destitute population, while the continuance of chaotic conditions makes the situation no 
easier as regards either production in the unflooded areas or movement of surplus supplies 
from these to the famine zone. Thus, despite the fact that the potential demand of this 
area is in all probability larger fhan ever before, the prospects of a large absorption of 
supplies from external sources remaia doubtful. In the South, where Kwangtung alone 
is said to produce about one-fourth of China^s total crop, it has been reported that an 
average output was expected, though in both the Canton and Fuchow areas there were 
destructive floods at the beginning of July, when the second crop is generally trans- 
planted. Stocks in southern centres have been reported to be large. 

The Japanese crop, though the area sown actually showed a slight increase, is esti- 
mated at 219,386,000 centals (487,514,000 bushels), the lowest figure in recent years and 
18 % below that of 1930-^1, which was, however, the largest for twenty years. The 
smaller crop is due mainly to unfavourable meteorological conditions, particularly at 
sowing and transplanting, when the weather was cold and wet. In Formosa, on the 
other hand, the first crop, which is that exported to Japan, has exceeded the record of 
1930-31, thanks to unusually favourable weather, the continued spread of improved 
varieties and the better facilities for marketing the product in Japan. In Korea, 
though the area is only very sHghtly smaller than last year, there has been a decrease 
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of 1 7 0 from the large production of that year, but the figure is still much above 

those of 192S-29 and 1929-30 and 7 % above the average of the five years ending 1929-30. 

In J ava the irrigated crop, which accounts for about nine-tenths of the production 
there, is estimated to be 4 % below that of last year and i % below the average, while 
the unirrigated crop is 10 % below last year's rather high figure and stih i % above 
the average 

Taking the situation as a whole, it appears that while, excluding Siam, for which es- 
timates are not yet available but in which a considerable diminution in production is 
probable, the serious crisis in the great rice-exporting lands is reflected in a decline in 
area sovm this 5’ear, the position in the principal rice-consuming countries in the imme- 
diate future appears unfavourable. Taking into account also the stocks still existing 
in the exporting an importing countries, the prospect of all the available supplies 
being absorbed remains, despite the smaller crop of 1931-32, doubtful. Prices remain at 
the low level registered in the earlier months of 1931, having recovered from the further 
drop that reached its lowest point in June Amongst the great exporting coimtries, 
Indo-China seems, owing to the fall in sterling, likely to suffer still more severely from the 
competition of Burma. ^Tiile, however, there are many doubtful factors in the present 
situation, further reductions in area in the coming season and an improvement in the 
purchasing power of the great consuming regions, especially of China, would bring 
distinct improvement in the market. 

C J. R. 


* 


♦ 

♦ 


United States : Quality of the rice crop on November i was estimated at 89.2 
against S3. 5 at the same date of 1930. 

Mexico : During October harvesting was general and gave good yields. 

India : In the first half of November moderate to heavy rains fell in the greater part 
of West and Bast Bengal and light rains elsewhere in the province The rain damaged 
crops in places The reaping of early whiter rice was proceeding. In the latter half of 
November the weather was dry and at the beginning of December it was reported that 
reaping of winter paddy was progressing freely and a good outturn was anticipated 
In Bihar and Orissa variable, mostly light to moderate rains fell iu some districts in the 
first half of the month, while in the latter half the weather was dry. On November 30 
crops were in good condition. In Madras Presidency rainfall in the first half of November 
varied from moderate to heavy while in the remainder of the month it was light to mod- 
erate locally ; condition towards the end of the month was fair. 


Japan : The poor rice crop of the current season is the result of unsatisfactory 
conditions and especially of the recent unfavourable weather, low temperatures, disease 
and storms from the end of Septemba: to the middle of October. 

. . Syrm md Lehmm\t Area is 760 acnes agaii^ 520 in 1930 and 410, the averse of 

the four years 592^29' ; percentages and rE7.9. Rtoductkm ia estimated at 7^5^ 
cjentaJs (1^,700 bushels^ against 7,roo {r5i7oo) in 193a and theaverages of 7*000 ; 

perc^tages 106.3 and xo6S. 
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Rice. 


Are\ ,1 Prodttctiox 

ll 


COTTN-TRI^ 1 

1931/32 

' i 

1930/31 

IC 

Iver. 

% 1931/32 i 

1931/33 , 

: 

1930/31 

Aver. 

1925/26 

to 

1929/30 

■ 1931/32 1 

1 

1930/31 j 

Aver. 

1925/26 

to 

1929/30 

% 1931/32 

1930 /, Av er 
1931 age 
= 10 of=sIOO 

I 1 

525/26 

to 

529/30 

1930 / 

1931 

= 100 

A.ver'' 
age 1 
= 100 i 

1,000 acres 


1,000 centals 

1,000 bushels of 45 lbs. 

Btrigana . 141 

IT 

IS 

847 

78.7! 

290 

366 

329 

645 

814' 

730 

79 . 3 ! 88.4 

Spam . ; 

113 

120 

121 

94.2 

93 6 | 

5,869, 

6,S92 

6,743 

13,042 

15,316! 

14,985 

85 2 j S7.0 

Italy . . . ' 

.m 

361, 

349 

960 

99.3, 

13,918 

14,333 

14,652 

30,928 

31,850 

32,559 

97.1 1 95 0 

Portugal . ! 

37 

36 

30 

101.7 

123 4! .. 

546' 

437 

j 


1,212 

972 

i 

tTuit. States. 

970' 

959 

950 

101 1 

] 02 .lj 

20,256 

19.935 1 

18,394 

45.0141 

44,299, 

00 

0 

-H 

101.6 110.1 

China: Man-i 

1 







j 


1 


! 

chiina . . i 

495 ; 

510, 

522 

97.0 

94.8' 

7,002 

6,883’ 

6,781 

15,560 

15,296! 

15,069, 

101.71 103.3 

Fonnosa(i) 

677; 

660 I 

615 

102 7, 

110.1, 

14,477 

13,892' 

12,208 

32,164 

30,871 

27,1781 

104.2’ 118 6 

Korea - . 1 

3,963 i 

3.970 

3,8851 

99.8, 

102 . 0 ' 

63,437, 

76,746 

59,472 

140,968 

170,543' 

132,168! 

82.7 106.7 

India . . , 1 

77,429 

74 . 102 , 73.766, 

104 5 

106.01 

... 1,089,870 1,048,178 

. . 2,421,886 2,329,239:! ... ' ... 

Japan • . .1 

7,9521 

7,938‘ 

7,787 

100.2 

102.11 

219.386, 

266,620 

237,020 

487,514 

592,477 

526,700, 

82 3 92.6 

Java and pi 

7,742| 

7,617 

7,391 

1016, 

104.^ 

103,838 

108,312! 

104.763 

230,747 

240,688| 

232,779 

95.91 99.1 

Madura \ t \ 

1,0S7. 

1,188 

1,101 

91.5 

98.7, 

9,259' 

10,809 

9,204’ 

1 

20,676' 

22,909. 

20,453 

89 8 100.6 


$) Irrigated rice. — • i) XTmrrigated nee. — (i) First crop 


Egypt : Weather conditions in November favoured ripening and harvesting, which 
is already finished for the early crops whereas it is still in progress for the normal crops. 
Late crops are just ripening and present a satisfactory^ appearance Harvesting of sefi 
rice is finished and yield per acre is slightly below the average , its crop condition on 
December i was 94, as on November r, 1931 and 100 on December i, 1930. 


POTATOES 

I fish Free State : The weather in the first part of November was wet but mild, in 
the latter part harsh, with hea\w rains. The crop was lifted and stored satisfactorily 

Great Britain and Northern Ireland : The crop was lifted under varying conditions, 
generally not very fay^ourable in England and Wales but satisfetor}^ in Scotland Yields 
are below ay^erage over the greater part of England and Wales and in Northern Ireland ; 
in the former quality is variable and the prey^^alence of disease at lifting time and the 
wet conditions under which part of the crop was clamped are expected to affect ad- 
versely the keeping quality, while in the latter quality is very good. 

Latvia : According to the reports of agricultural correspondents, quality was ay'-erage 
hi 46.5 % cases, above average in 46.7 % and below average in 6.8 %. 

Liihuania : Thanks to dry weather in October, lifting was carried out under good 

pqrjdiMqns, 

Poland : According to the majority of crop correspondents lifting was effected under 
good conditions. 

Argentina : The frosts of November 8 and 9 have almost completely destroyed 
the potato crops planted in the province of Mendoza. The Government, with the object 
of assisting the hardest hit farmers made a gratuitous distribution of 600 tons of seed 
potatoes 
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Potatoes, 


Area 1 , pRonrcTiox 


Countries 

i 

1 

1931 

1931/32 

1930 ! 

1 

1930/31 

Aver, ! 

1925 1 
to 1929 1 

1925/26I 

to 

1929/30 

^531 !| 
1931/32 ,1 

1931 , 

1931/32 

1930 1 

1930/31 

Average ' | 

1925 

to 1929, 

1931/32 ! 

1929/30 j 

1930 

1930.31 

A\era^e j 

2925 i 

to 1929 I 

1931 
% - 
1931/32 

1930 

1930/ 

1931 
=100 

.Aver,,, 

= 100!' 

li 

1925/26 

1929/30 I 

1930 

1930/ 

1931 

= 100 

Aver. 

= TOO 

1,000 acres 1 

1,000 centals ' 

1,000 bush of 60 lbs. 1 

Gennany. . 

6,979 

6,930 

6,9451 100.7 100.d 

955,224 

1,038,372 

840,606 1,592,009 i 1,730,586 

1,400.982^ 

92.01 113.6 


61 

59 

461 103 o' 131.3; 

4,442 

4,849 

3,879 

7,4041 

8,081 

6, 4661 

91.61 

114.6 

Austria 

418 

407 

4061 102.6; 102.71 

47,677 

53.642 

46,05ll 

79,461! 

89.401 

76,7511 

88.9! 103.5 

Belgium . . 

402 

402 

4081100 0 

984, 

60.949 

65,310 

74,752 

101,580 

108,847 

124,5841 

93.3 

81.6 

Bulgaria . . 

32 

35 

26 

92.9 i 122.3' 

1,720 

1,852 

829S 

2,866, 

3,086 

1,381| 

92 9l 207.5 

•Spain . . . 


9l6i(i) 812 

... 

... 1 

74,499 

92.664 

(1)83,8041 

124,1621 

154,487 

(i) 139,6701 

80.4 

88.9 

Estonia . 

ies 

168 

166 

99.71 100.9, 

17,399 

19,028 

15,748. 

28,999 

31,713 

26,24^ 

91.4 

110.5 

♦Irish Fr.St. 

348 

346 

369 

100.4 

94 3 


52,359 

52,714 


s;,265 

87,854; 



Finland . - 

174 

175 

171 

99 3’ 101.6 

15,^7 

17,314 

16,513 

26,^1 

28,866 

2T,52ll 

92.4 

96.9 

Engl.&Wal. 

447 

425 

503 

105.2 

88.9 

53,917 

61,443 

72,272 

89,861 

102,405 

120,450 

87.8 

74 6 

Scotland. . 

128 

123 

1441 103.8 

89.0 

15,658 

19,264 

21,862 

26,096 i 

32,107 

36,437! 

81.3 

71,6 

♦X. Ireland. 

134 

136 

154 

98 5 

87.4; 


19,184 

24,962 


31,974 

41,602; 



Hungary . 

710 

673 

652 

105.6' 108.9 

32.445 

40,597 

43.333; 

54,074, 

67,660 

72,221 

79.9 

74.9 

Italy . . . 

874 

864 

868 

101.3 100.7 

33,136 

43,077 

43,839. 

55.226: 

71,794 

73,0641 

76,9 

75.6 

I^tvia. . . 

247 

231 

201 

106.8' 122.71 

24,247 

24,341 

17,086 

40,410 

40,568 

28,476 

99.6 

141.9 

Lithuania . 

409 

403 

347 

101.41 1179' 

46,297 

41,643 

32.287 

77,161 

69,404 

53,810 

111,2 

143.4 

Luxemburg. 

40 

40 

40 

99.1 

99.3 

4,762 

3,525 

8,818; 

7,937, 

5,816 

6,363, 

136.1 

124.7 

Malta . . . 

7 

7 

7 

90.2 

97.0 

670 

644 

599i 

1,117 

1,074 

999, 104 Oi 111.8 

Norway . 

116 

117 

120 

99.8 

97.3, 

18,207 

16,886 

18,913 

30,344! 

28,143 

81,521! 107.8 

96.3 

Netherlands 

401 

397 

432 

100.9 

92 7 

56,699 

67,016 

73,267 

94,496 

111,691 

122,109 

84.6 

77.4 

Poland . , 

6,715 

6,602 

6,125 

101.7 

109 6 

724,882 

681,282 

583,299 1,208,113 1.135,448 

972,146, 

1064 

124.8 

Portugal. . 

62 

66 

54 

94.0 

1 13.4; 

6,614 

12.454 

6,689 

11,023 

20,756 

11,14:1 

531 

98.9 

Rumania t2) 

474 

468 

482 

1012 

98 2' 

52,382 

39,993 

42,587. 

87,802! 

60,654 

70,976 

133.0, 123.0 

Sweden . . 

327 

336 

366 

97.5 

89.4' 

30,865 

39,868 

38,039 

51,440 

66,112 

68,397 

77.8 

81.1 

Switzerland 

113 

120 

117 

94.2 

96.7i 

16,898 

13,007 

15,633 

28,164! 

21,678 

26,054 

129.9 308.1 

Czechoslov. 

1,779 

1,640 

1,792 

108.4 

99,2 

189,641 

197,824 

191,719. 

316,062; 

828’,867 

319^25 

96.1 

98.9 

*U. & S. R. 

14338 

14,378 

13,447 

103.2 

110.lj 



962,453* 


... 

1,604,057 


... 

Canada . . 

681 

571 

552 

101.7 

105.2 

55,089 

48,241 

44,747! 

91,816( 

80,402 

74,577 

114.2 

128.1 

Unit. States 

3,382 

3,038 

3,36g 

1113 

100.4 

225,749 

199,926 

228,S06j 

376,248 

333,210 

330,502 

112.9 

98.9 

Syria &I^b. 

20 

18 

14 

113.6 

144.1 

946 

1,085 

1,027 

. 1,576 

1,808 

1,711 

87.2 

92.1 

Algeria . 5 ) 

27 

26 

25 

104.3 

IO8.0I 

639 

917 

924 

1,066' 

1,528 

1,640 

69.7 

60.2 

♦Chile , . 

101 

111 

93 

91.7 

108.8 


9,861 

8,134 

... 1 

16,435 

13.556 



Totals . . . 

25,093 

24,341 


103.1 

163.0 

2,0^151 

1 

i 

2,478,624^488,511 4,587,754 

4,130^ 




• Countries not included in the totals. — s) Early crop. — f) I,ate crop. — (i; Average 1926 to 1929. — (2) TJnmixed 
crop. 


United States : Quality of the potato crop on November i was estimated at 78.8 
compared with 82.8 in November, 1930 and 86.4 on the average for the period 1920- 
1929. Quality is poor this year notwithstanding the small loss from blight and field 
frost. 

Palestine : Preparation of the land is proceeding actively. The crop is steadily 
increasing in popularity. 

Algeria : Rain and the fall in temperature in the latter half of November checked 
parasite damage. 


SUGAR 

In the coimtries which had stiU not finished the harvesting of beet, pulling aiad 
transport to the factories were effected under good conditions at the end of November 
and the beginning of December. In the U. S, S. R., on the contrary, these operatioiis. 
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Production of Beet Sugar (raw). 


Production 

I September-30 November 


Total production durmg tbe season 


1931-32 1930-31 

tliousand centals 


1931-32 1930-31 


. 1931-32 

iv 


1 ' Average |! 

I 1930-31 , 1925-26 h 
i ' to 1929-30 i 


1931-32 

ii) 


Average 
1930-31 1925-26 

; to 1929-301 


thousand centals 


Germany . 
Austria, . 
Belgium . 
Bavaria 
Denmark . 

Spain (4) . 

Irish Free St it" 
Finland 
France . 

Great Bnta’u , 
Htmsary . 
Italy. . . , 
.... 
Netherland.s , 
Poland . 
Unmania . . 
Sweden. . . , 
Switzerland . 
Czechoslovakia 
Turkey. 
ITogo^via . 

Enropei tc4a!s . 


0 S.S,R. . . 

Ewoptf iaUls 


{2)12,8.34 (2)16,398 
2,282 > 1,915 

,f3) -tSO (3) 915 

(2^ 895(2) 1,142' 

! S3' 82 

12,232 12,081 

4,226 6.65T 

, (2) 1,318 (2) 2,243 

6,574 1 8,480 

. '(2) 1,2;19 (a) 2,057 
(2) 3,333(2) 4,828' 

1 3.153 4,112 

17.023 21,636 

k 739(2} 1,418 
uj ' — — ! 


(2) 641,6721(2)819,898 

114,099 25,724 

(3) 24,000'’(3) 45,745 1 

(2^ 44,729! (2) 57,115, 

4,1 34j 4,079 

611.6U8 604.037, 

211,297 277,830 

(2) 65.877 (2)112,134 
328,706 423,981! 

(2) 01,930,(2)102,854, 
(2) 180,664 (2)241,395 , 

167,629, 205, 61S' 

85!. 1611 1,081,799! 

{ 2 ) .36,947,(2) 70,904' I 


33,847' 
3,627 
6.001 
491' 
2,756; 
6,393 
176 
88 
19,621 
6,504' 
3,417 
7.961 
287 
3,858 
12,886 
1,323, 
3,153 i 
132' 
17,481 ; 

3531 

1.S42' 


56,162 

3,313 

6,138 

1,204 

3,699 

6,369 

468 

85 

26,667 

9,688 

5,154' 

9,382 

132:(5) 

6,359 

17,099, 

3,620' 

4,112; 

126, 

25,173 

214' 

2,264 


— , J 33 fi 96 ^ 187 , Sir. 


40,234 
172, S30 


1 

38,288 

225,605 


United States 
TiiialSt Norik A iMrua^ i 

- Korea . 

Japan 

ioials . . . 

Aa^xafia 


1,068 1,076 

22,129 26,979 

23,187 27,054 


22 

601 

m 

114 

19^ 


22 

532 

554 


21 S,M0 

253,288 


38,r4l(| 1,692,328 

2,808,077 1,937.038 

60 

87 

2,185 

176,000 

165,620 

109,260 

106 

161 

5,949, 

:300,035 

806,894i 297,449 

98 

101 

602 

24,600 

60,205 

30,090 

41 

' 82 

3,303,; 138,000 

185,000 165,147 

75 

i 83 

4.813 

320,000 

318,449 240,638 

100 

1 138 

436 

8.800 

23,390 

21,794 

38 

1 40 

69 

4,400 

4,267 , 3,441 

1 103! 128 

18,268 

980,000 

1,827,8161 • 912.883 

74, 107 

4,032 

325,000 

484,369 

201,611 

1 671 161 

4,386 

171,000 

257,712! 219,317 

66 

78 

7,039 

398,000 

469,090 

351,957 

86 

113 

204 

14,300 

6,025(5) 10,185 

216 

141 

6,2)2 

193,000 

317,958 

810,675 

61 

62 

15,045' 

644,268 

854,967 

752,221 

76 

86 

2,745 

70,000 

181,010 

137,268 

37 

48 

2.881! 

158,000 

205.618 

144,032 

77! 109 

152 

7,000 

6,300 

7,600 

105 

87 

26,016 

874,021 

1,268,614 

1,300,768 

69 

67 

101 

18,000 

10,700 

5,028 

1651 851 

2,082 

92,104 

118,198 

104,109 

Si! 88 

145,251 

6,608,846 


7,262,406 

71 

91 

24,006' 

2,012,000 

1,914,400 

1,208,288 

105 

167 

169,317 

8,620,846 

lissom 

8,455,694 

75 

lOi 

709 

53,0001 

53,763 

38,435 

98 

188 

21,428 

1,106,0001 

1,299,000 

1,071,390 

85 

103 

22,297^ 

1,159,000 

1,352,763 

1,109^2^ 

51 

98 

13 

1,100 

1,109 

635' 

99 

174 

545 

* 30,030 

26,588 

27,231 

113 

110 

558 

31,136 

2f7,692 

27,555 

112 

m 


5,706 

3,762 

2,416 

152 

239 

I68«0S4 

7304,682 

10,751,677! 

8,462,543 

75 

93 

192,12#! 

l| 

9,816,68?! 12,664,477 

9,665,864 

77 

m 


) 1931-32 


1930-31 Aver- 
I age 


a) Ncft iildudang cr.aS.R- — 6) Including tT.aS.R. — (r) Approximate data. —(2} To the end of October. - 
— (4) the aeaaon begins on ist July ■— (5) Average 1928-29 to 1929-30. 


■ (3) To November 





eaixmiitercd souae diltoiities ; in the absence of precise infomiation, the figure of produc- 
tkm published in the table last month has not. however, been changed. 

In the table ol beet prodnetiem have been added the data of production of 
Japian and Australia. 

; <Xpgi9ared with tim avers^e. the production of these three countries is increasing ; 

aijd. Australia also sIksws an increase on last year whereas the Korean 
last year’s %are. 

m poesesaesi to' these tkeeeomtnes;^ is. possible to caicuiate the 
of beet s^^ar. 

Iftfej%u:ef^tbeU. S.S, K. is hidnded in of world inoducU^^ 

ter a decreai» ol 23 % coanpared with the figfjte season bat an iner^ease ol 
2 % the avet^'Oi% " 

isexduW. ' 
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a production table containing a sufficient number of figures especially as there is still 
no estimate to hand of the most important Cuban production ; the Cuban Senate has, 
in fact, postponed until January lo, fixing the date on ivhich the manufacturing season 
is to begin and the quantity of sugar to be produced 

Although no definite figures can be given, however, the information possessed on 
crop condition, area planted and production in the countries in which harvesting is in 
progress permit the rough estimate that production of cane Sugar in the season 1931-32 
will nearly equal that of the preceding season or wiU be a little smaller 


Austria . Toward the middle of November lifting had ever^^vhere been completed 
On I December crop condition was 2.6 agamst 2 7 on i November this year and 2.5 on 
I December 1930 

Irish Free State : No serious damage by weather, insect pests or disease has occurred. 
The crop was being Hfted and delivered to the factor}^ during November, but sugar 
manufacture was not expected to commence before the end of the month. 

France : The last cartings of beet were made in the first days of December, in 
advance of last year. 

Great Britain and Northern Ireland . In November lifting was practically completed, 
despite the rain toward the end of the month The crop was below average, the roots 
being small and in some areas fanged, but sugar content was higher than in 1930, 


Sugar-beet 


COCWTRIES 

Area l 

Production 

Aver. % 1931 

1931 1930 

Ave*. ' 
1925 1 
to 1929 1 

i 

1931 1 1930 

1 

1 

Aver. 

1925 

to 1929 

% mi 

1931 i 1930 ; 1925 , n— 

j j ito 1929 1 

1930 1 Aver,. 
=■ 100 =» loa 

« IOO|=> 100 

1,000 acr^ 1 

1,000 centals 

1,000 short tons 



Germany . . 
Anstiia . , . 
Belgiuin 


Ffnlaad 
©Dt^aad iind Wales 
Scotland 
Htnigary 
Italy 

IJletiKrlaiids 
•Poland 
♦Rtmiaaiia 
Srso&n . 
CR!£faoelo^?«^4, 
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Lithuania : The early frosts were unfavourable. 

Poland : The majority of crop correspondents report that lifting has been carried 
out under good conditions. 

U. S S. R : Owing to the considerable delay both in lifting and transport to the 
factories the Government has taken a series of measures to accelerate movement. To- 
ward the end of the first decade of December the beet fields were already covered with 
snow, under which were 71 million centals {3.5 million short tons) of beets There had 
been transported to the factories by the end of the first decade of December only 
197 million centals (9 8 million bushels) out of 267 (13 3) pulled 

United States . On Xovember 25 gathering of sugar-beet had been largely finished. 

According to the November Crop Report afield per acre of sugar-cane is low 
this year (15 2 short tons per acre) compared with previous years (17.1 in 1930, 

18.8 in 1929 and 16 2 in 1928) as the Louisiana cane failed to overcome the adverse condi- 
tions of the early part of the season. 

Although the sugar content of beets is reported to be quite satisfactory in the Great 
Plains area, it apparently will not be much above the average for the country as. a whole. 
Favourable weather in October improved the beets in both yield per acre and sugar 
content. 

During the week ended on November 25 the sugar-cane harvest in Louisiana was 
delayed 

The sugar-cane area this year is estimated at 153,000 acres against 149,000 
in 1930 and 132,000 on the average for 1925-29 , percentages 102.7 and 115 7 
Production of cane is estimated at 46,520,000 centals (2,326,000 sh. tons) compared with 
51,180,000 (2,559,000) in 1930 and 43.524,000 (2,176,000) the average ; percentages 

90.9 and 106.9 . corresponding figures for cane-sugar production are 3,120,000 centals 
{156,000 sh. tons) , 3,674,000 (184,000) ; 1,911,000 (96,000) , 84 g % and 163 2 

Giiodaloupe : Production in 1931-32 is estimated at 816,000 centals (40,800 sh tons) 
against 375,000 (18,700) in 1930-31 and 542,090 (27.100), the average of the five 3"ears 
ending 1929-30. Percentages 2.1S and 150. 

Mexico : The crop situation is good in the principal producing States In many 
areas the area cultivated has been reduced owing to low world prices for the product. 

India : Practically no rain fell in November in the United Provinces and on No- 
vember 28 standing crops were doing well and prospects were favourable November 
weather was dry in the Punjab and at the end of the month condition was average to 
gocfd. In Bihar and Orissa variable mostly light to moderate rains fell in some districts 
in the first half of the month while in the latter half the weather was dry. On November 
30 bfops were in good condition. 

Jema ; The experimental station of the sugar industry intimated on 7 December 
that weather in the latter half of November was dry. Almost all reports regarding crop 
condition of the new plantings are favourable though on hea\77 lands final earthing up is 
a little late due to drought, 

Egypt : November weather conditions favoured the development and ripening 
of the crops. Farly varieties are almost completely ripe In some regions cutting is 
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in progress for local consumption and the production of molasses in local mills Cut- 
ting of cane for the sugar factories, which begin to operate towards December 25, will 
commence during the last ten days of the month. Yields are slightly above the average. 
Crop condition on December i was 102, as on November i, 1931 and on December i, 1930. 

Uni07i of South Africa : October crop condition averaged 22 % below normal. 
The weather was dry, with hot winds along the north coast of Natal and in Zululand. 


VINE 

Information received since last month only confirms our forecasts of a crop in the 
northern hemisphere between 3,300 (4,000) and 3,500 (4,200) million gallons. Almost every 
where the quality of the wines this year is promising and generally above expectations, 
thanks to the favourable weather On the whole, if accoimt is taken of some 580 (660) 
to 660 (790) millions of stocks distributed amongst the various producing countries the 
viticultural season will begin with suppHes very much above requirements for con- 
sumption 

The 1930 crop was moved under very satisfactory conditions as the majority of 
ex[3orting countries, France and Greece excepted, found external markets : 


Tabi^B I. — Export of wine from the principal exporting countries. 

Seas^u I October-30 September. 


Bvposting couotries 

1930-31 

192 Q -30 

1928-29 j 

1927-28 

1926-27 

1925-26 


(Thousand Imperial gallons) ■ 




Xorth Afnca (Algena-Timisia) 

271,494 

239,905 

I 

226,091 

164,102 

170,173 

222,681 

Spam 

94,325 

66,169 

95,821 ; 

119,117 

106,798 

66.389 

Italy 

38,056 

20,568 

20,986 

21,338 

22,218 

24,158 

France . 

19,182 

25,781 

30,423 

30,071 

31,654 

39,d40 

Greece . . - 

11,417 

20,326 

32,160 

21,250 

33,468 

20,882 

Hrmgarj" . . . 

. . 7,127 

6,819 

5,455 

1,056 

1,628 

1,100 

Yusos]a\’ia . . ... 

. . 3,344 

946 

1,078 

1,298 

858 

264 

„ , , 1 not inclnding North Africa! 173,461 

140,609 

185,923 \ 

194,130 

196,614 

162,378 

^ t including North Afnca 

(I) 444, $45 

389,514 

412,014 

358,258 

366,787 

375,059 

Crop of northern hemisphere . . 

. .| 3,103,854 

3,672,711 

3,711,427 ' 

3,253,218 

2,682,865 

3,846,096 

of crop exported . . . 

. .j 15 3 

11.1 

11,9 ! 

11.8 

14.5 

10.6 


(Thousand Amencan gallons) 




North .^rica f Algeria-Tunisia) , . 

. . 326.040 

288,105 ' 

271,515 

197,071 

204,363 ' 

267,420 

Spain 

113,276 

79,463 

115,073 ; 

143,048 , 

128,256 : 

79.727 

Italy 

. 1 45,702 

24,700 

25,202 

25,525 1 

26,682 1 

29,006 

France .... 

. . I 23,036 

30,961 

36,535 

36,112 

38,014 

47,604 

Greece . . ... 

. . i 13,710 

24,409 , 

38,622 1 

25,519 , 

40,180 1 

25,017 

Hungary 

. .: 8,659 

8,189 ’ 

6,661 ! 

1,268 ! 

1,955 1 

1,321 

Yugoslavia . 

• - 4,015 

1,136 

1,294 i 

1,669 

1,030 1 

317 

not induding North Africa' 298,298 


223,277 : 

233,131 

236,116 

m,m 

including North Africa 

{r)j 

459,993 

494,792 ^ 

430^ 

440.479 

45M1» 

Crop of northern hemisphere . . 

. . : 3,727,450 

4,410,595 ' 

4,457,090 i 

3,906,822 

3,221,880 

4.618,815 

% of crop exported , . 

. 15 S 

1 

U.1 ' 

11.91 

11.8 

; 

i 

10.6 


(i) Aboot 9$ % of tiie eacports from the northem 
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Markets were furnished to them by France only, the non-producing countries having, 
on the other hand, reduced their imports. 


Tabi^E H — Imports of mnie into the principal importing countries. 
Season i October-30 September. 


Importing corxTRiES 

1930-31 

1929-30 1 

192 S -29 

1927-28 

1926-27 ; 

1925-26 


Thousand Imperial gallonsj 




< from North Africa ... 

269,734 

238,365 

223,803 

160,032 

165,070 

219.580 

^ other countries 

93 820 

32,886 

63.947 

90,058 1 

62.803 ; 

27.035 

Switzerland 

25,781 

24,725 , 

27,541 

26,991 : 

27,167 ; 

33,4.54 

Germany .... ..... 

16,278 

19,688 , 

26,991 

29,521 , 

28,949 ' 

11,967 

Great Britain and N Ireland 

14,100 

14.188 ' 

14,342 

13,528 1 

17,818 

16,366 

Belgium ... . ... 

8,337 

9,151 

9,613 

9,019 

10,581 

14,408 

Austria ... 

6,907 

9,041 

9,217 

11,395 ! 

8,051 

6,S85 

Czechoslovakia ... 

4,004 

5,895 ' 

6,665 

6.819 1 

5,169 ; 

4.619 

1 General ( 1 ) . , 

438,961 

333,939 : 

382,119 

347,363 

325,608 

332,294 

Total . ' not including total imports ^ 







/ into France 1 2 1 . . 

7oJ07 

S2,6S8 1 

9i,369 

97.273 

97J35 

S 5.6 7 9 


(Thousand American gallons) 




— f from North Afnca . . . 

323,926 

286,255 ' 

268,767 ' 

192,184 

198,234 ' 

263.695 

France. | other countries 

112,669 

39,494 ■ 

76,794 

108,152 : 

75,421 ' 

32.467 

Switzerland 

30,961 

29,093 

33,074 

32,414 : 

32,625 

37.750 

Germany . . 

19,549 

28,643 

32,414 ' 

35,452 

34,765 

14,.371 

Great Britain and N. Ireland .... 

16,933 

17,039 

17,224 , 

16,247 i 

21,398 

19,654 

Bel^um 

10,012 

10,990 

11,544 

10,831 

12,707 ; 

17.,503 

Austria 

8,295 

10,857 

11,069 [ 

13,684 

9,669 

8,209 

Czechoslovakia 

4,808 

7.080 

8,004 

8,189 

6,208 

5,548 

i General (i) 1 

ssrass 


438,89# 

417453 

391,027 

399,057 

Total . < not including total imports 







♦ into France ( 2 ) 1 

90,558 

99,302 

113,329 

116.S17 

117,372 

192,895 

fi) About 85 % of total world imports 






{ 2 ) About 65 ®;o of world imports not including those of France. 





Outside France only Switzerland and Great Britain maintained their imports, but 
the latter absorbed a larger quantity of Australian and South African wines, their imports 
of l^uropean wines showing a distinct faHing o 5 Italy, Spain and Portugal were 
able, therefore, to market their output, small as it was, thanks only to the abnormal 
demand of the French market. This demand was not, however, the result of a poor 
crop, for, with the inclusion of Algeria, national supplies were quite sufficient for internal 
consumption, but the result of a large margin between prices of French and of foreign 
wines. For the time being, though it has not disappeared, this margin has been considera- 
bly reduced and is, in any case, inferior to the customs duty, which has been reduced by 
recent commercial agreement to 53 francs per hectolitre in the case of quotas of Spanish 
and Italian wines. On the other hand, it is to be expected that Switzerland the 
outlet of Italy, will not maintain its imports at the level at which they have been 
forsme years. 

Italy, like %>ain, has only reduced stocks and supplies at the beginning of the season 
were in both cases relatively small. It is, however, to be feared that with the probable 
decrease in internal consumption and in exports, these supplies will only with difficulty 
be moved. The superiority of supplies over demand is still more marked in France. It 
may be estimated that total supplies, including the 290 {340) to 310 (370) million gallons 
of Algerian and Tun is ian wines, attain nearly 1,870 (2.240) million gallons, to which must 
be added the 45 (50) to 65 (So) m i llion of the preferential quota from Spain, Italy and 
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Greece. But consumption last season scarce!}^ exceeded 1,300 (1,000) million gallons. 
If the fact be taken into account that the fall in prices v'ill compensate for the restriction 
of commercial consumption due to the economic crisis an increase can hardly be expected. 
At the most it may be expected that higher dut^’-free family consumption will be suffi- 
cient to carry total consumption to 1,430 (1,720) at the most. Franco-Algerian supplies 
are thus distinctly superior, by nearl}^ 440 (530) milHon gallons, to the needs of con- 
sumption. 

In the other producing countries the situation is scarcely better. The exporting 
countries, such as Yugoslavia and Hungary, which have in recent years considerably deve- 
lopped their exports are faced with difficulties due to the exchange and to the general crisis. 
Besides, stocks in all the Danube and Balkan countries, Greece excepted, are very abun- 
dant The same applies to Central Furope , here, too, supplies are superior to internal 
consumption and export needs. 

In brief it may be said that during the last season the general restriction of imports 
into the majority of importing countries and the probable limitation of consumption in 
the exporting countries have been largely compensated for by the special situation of the 
French market, where prices were relative!}' very high so that it was possible to market 
a relatively poor crop 

This last factor tends to disappear, the margin between the prices of foreign and 
French wmes being very much below the normal customs duty of 84 francs per hecto- 
litre and for the time being distinctly below the reduced duty of 54 francs Besides, the 
restriction of consumption in aU countries cannot but be accentuated. Consequently 
marketing of the 1931 crop, equivalent, if Franco-Algerian production is excluded, to 
that of 1930, will be difficult. 

The season has begun quietly, owing almost ever^wrliere to the fall in prices, the 
resistance of growers and the general slackening in busmess : in addition, in France, 
stocks weigh heavily on the market. 

Wine prices have fallen considerably since July. In France from 175 francs in July 
the price per hectolitre of 9° red wine on the holding passed to 154 in August, 115 in 
September and 91 in October, with a further fall of one or two francs in November, 
hnaUy becoming stable at around 90 francs in December, with alternative weaker and 
firmer tendencies. In Italy and Spain, where prices were much lower, the fall has been 
less heay>^ On tlie IMilan exchange the fall between July-August and November was 5 
to 7 lire per hectolitre ; in November prices of ordmary wines rallied strongly and at 
the end of the month were for red wine, tjpe A, 10®, 57 Hre, red wine type B, 13.5°, 72.50 
lire, white wine, type C, iio, 62 50, white wine, type D, 14.5°, 74 lire. At the beginning 
of December prices for types C and D rose a further few points. 

In Spain prices of red wines on the Valencia market fell from 40 pesetas per hectolitre 
tq 30 pesetas in October and remained at this level till the end of November. The 
tendency is firm. 

It will thus be seen that prices of French wine have returned to the level of the 
international market, which is relatively low. Prices of wines from Danubian countries 
remain very low. 

In the southern hemisphere, despite a very mediocre crop in 1931 in Australia, South 
Africa and Argentina, the crisis intensified seriously ; stocks are very large ; the British 
Dominions have with difficulty maintained their exports at the level of last year. Prices 
are low. 

The 1932 crop in Argentina has been seriously damaged, so that it will be possible 
to market not only the heavy stocks existing in that country but also those of neighbour- 
ing countries^ especially Chile. 

P. de V, 
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A ustna : On i December crop condition was reckoned at 2 3, as on i November of 
this year, against 2 o on i December 1930 


France : The crop declarations of the four leading wine producing departments con- 
firm the forecasts given last month of a crop between 1,23- and 1,276 million Imper- 
ial gallons fi,479 and 1,532 American gallons). 

In evaluating stocks on holdings at the beginning of the season tliere must be taken 
into accoimt the fact that stocks in the four departments mdicated are nearly 22 (26) 
milhon gallons below those of last season, so that it ma^^ be considered that total stocks 
in growers’ hands are between 1,298 (1,559) and 1,364 (1,638) million gallons, figures 
equal to the supplies in 1928-29, 330 (396) 10374 (449] million gallons above that of last 
season and inferior only to those of 1929-30 and 1925-26 


Vines. 


Area i Production' 




Aver. { 

1931 - 



Aver. 



Aver. ,j % 1931 

Countries i 

1931 ; 

1930 

to 


1 

1931 

1930 

1925 

to 

1931 

1930 

1925 -1 

to ' 




1929 

1930 

Aver. ‘ 



1929 



1929 ;! Avrt. 





= 100 

= 100 






i*=IQQ =sIOO 


1,000 acres 


1,000 Imperial gallons i 

ijCXXJ American gallons jj 

Germany. . , j 

204 

2031 

201 

100 5 

101.4 


61,895 

35,549 


74331 

42,6911 ... 

Austria {i) .ji 

78: 

77, 

80 

lOl.O 

968 

29,565 

26,450 

12,738 

35,505 

31,764 

15,297 i lll.S . 

Bulgana . . 

217 

205 

189, 

106,0 

114 8 

61,769 

67,744 

33,235 

74,179 

69,345 

39,912 107.0 232.1 

Spain (2). . ! 

. . . ! 

3,495: 

3,429 



396,504 

400,972 

518,520 

476,166 

481,531 

622,696 98 8 185 9 

France {3) .'j 


1.113 [ 

1,077- 


*** 1 

613,862 

424.659 

579,073 

737,193 

509,077 

695,414 144.6 1U6.0 

Greece {2). .|| 


375; 

277 



35,482, 

30,397 

56,958 

42,611 

36,504 

68,401 116.7 62.3 

Italy . {*> 

1,955 

8.8831 

1,946 

8,526 

2,078' 

8,567 

lull* 5 
084 

94. 1 

97 9 

1,936 

798,903 

906,147 


951,411 1,088,201 

Luxemburg. | 

3 

3 

4 

100.0 

84.5 

844 

1,0633 

2,321 

1,014 

1,277 229.3 1821 

Portugal. . ,i 

868 


856 

, . . 

101.4 

148,483 

129,612 

132,445 

178,315 

155,652 

159,054:114 6 112 J 

Switzerland!, 


“33 

35 



14,958 

14,078 

12,282 

17,964 

16,907 

14,750 106.2 121.8 

Ceechoslov. i 

Syria and 1 

”47: 

44 

42 

105.5 

111.4 ; ... 

10,427 

4,864 

12,521 

5,841-1 

li 











11 

I/Cbanon. ! 

125 

126 

123 

90 2 

101.6 

— 


— 

— 

__ 


Algeria . . 

729 

671 14} 595 

108.7- 

122,4 

321.164 

299,169 

231 277 

385,689 

359,275 

277,743,107.4, 138 0 

Ft. Morocco ^ 

22 

22 

15 

100.0 

149.9 

5,543 

4,176 

s’oso 

6,657 

5,015 

3,698 132.8 180.0 
22,694 71.2 82 0 

Toms . . . 1 

98 

87 1 

74 

1131 

133.5 

15,662 

21,998 

18.S9S 

18,809 

26,417 


s) TJnmixed crop. — t) Mixed crop. — (r) Bearing crop. — (3) Must. — {3) Figure for four departments. — 
(4) Average 1926, 1928 and 1929. 


Commercial stocks remain very high, scarcely inferior to those of last season, so that 
total supplies on x October 1931 were very considerable, between 1,540 (1,849) and 1,650 
(1,981) million gallons. The French trade has still at its disposal 264 (317) to 286 (343) 
mlttion gallons of Algerian wine and an annual contingent of over 66 (79) million of foreign 
and Tunisian wine. Supplies therefore are certainly greater than 1,780 {2,245) iniHion 
gallons. It is 'known, however, that total French consumption has never exceeded 1,540 
(1,849) million gallons, save in 1925-26, while it also approached this in 1929-30 ; during 
the last season it absorbed 1,320 (1,585) to 1,342 {1,61 1) million, a figure attained also in 
1925-29 ; in 1927-28 and 1926-27 it was considerably less. 

The 1931-32 season began quietly ; supplies leaving growers’ hands in October and 
November were very small ; taxable consumption was maintained at a high level thanks 
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to commercial stocks being dra^m upon. The large commercial stocks weigh on the 
market. Prices since July have experienced a considerable fall from an average of 175 
francs per hectolitre for 90 red wine on the holding to 153 in August, then to 1 15 in Sep- 
tember, while in October the average price of new wines was establshed at 91 francs, 
with a further decline of several points in November. 

November was mild and rainy and work in the 'vineyards was largely stopped ; 
cultivations were impossible and spreading of manure was also impracticable Pruning 
was carried out in veiy^ unfavourable conditions. 

Italy ‘ In the following table are given the pro\isional data for 1931 of the produc- 
tion of grapes for various purposes, compared with those for 1930 and 1929 


V 

1931 

1930 

1929 

Total production of grapes . . 

I2,2g2,448 

000 pounds 

12,926,534 

I4A97A53 

Wine grapes for wme-making . . 

11.652,131 

12,318,496 

13,677,913 

Wine grapes for consumption 
in the fresh state .... 

437-5S8 

396,72s 

3141590 

Table grapes, fresh 

187,149 

182,568 

170,797 

Table grapes fresh, for drying 

■25,609 

28,762 

341O53 

Grapes, dried 

(8,569) 

(9,672) 

(ii,6Si) 


Cultivation of the soil for the newly planted vines was begun m the first half of 
November and continued during the remainder of the month 

Argentina : The exceptionally intense frost of November 8 and the even more severe 
one of November 9 almost completely destroyed the grape crop in the province of Mendoza, 
which produces over 60 % of the total crop, and injured not only the fully opened flowers 
but also the woody growth of the previous two years almost to the base of the plant. 
According to the official data, the crop of whole regions "was completely destroyed and 
for the whole of the province the loss is estimated at 85 -90 %. In the other regions also 
and particularly those of Salta and San Juan, considerably losses were incurred varying 
from 20 to 25 % in San Juan and from 25 to 30 % in Salta The IVIinistry of Agricul- 
ture has taken a series of appropriate measures to assist farmers, prescribing immediate 
and extensive pruning of plants to prevent their destruction and distributing gratuitously 
to the peasants 600 tons of seed potatoes and 500 of maize seed 


United States : QuaHty of the grape crop on November i was estimated at 77.3 
compared with 83.5 in November, 1930 and 89.3 on the average for the period 1920- 
1929. 

Algeria : Crop declarations indicate a greater production than that previously 
given in the table. The figure, not yet officially published, is expected to be 336.6 million 
Imperial gallons (404.2 milHon American gallons), constituting a record. The total sup- 
plies of Algeria, including stocks should therefore at the beginning of the season have 
been about 374 million Imp. galls (449). During the past season the trade absorbed 
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from a crop of 299 2 million gallons <359.3), 275 million 1330 2), of wliich 253 o (303. 8) 
were directed toward France With a very poor crop and relatively high prices favour- 
ing imports, France absorbed 363.0 million Imperial gallons (435.9). With a crop of 
about 286 million gallons (343) greater than last year, abundant stocks and prices much 
below those prevailing last 3'ear on the metropolitan markets there are good grounds for 
believing that imports into France during the current season will not attain that excep- 
tionally high figure If account is taken of the commercial agreements with Spain, 
Italy and Greece, affecting 59 4 milHon Imperial gallons 171.3) and of the Tunisian contin- 
gent of II o million gallons (13.2), it may be expected that the amount of foreign 
wine imported into France in the coming season wiU be scarcely inferior to 66 million 
gallons (791, unless the situation changes notably. 

French Morocco* ' The vine situation is satisfactoiy. Pruning has just begun and 
in the coastal vineyards of Chaouia where it is already fairl}' well advanced. 

Tripolitan la . Excessively high summer temperatures somewhat reduced output 


OLIVES 

Although the olhcial estimate of oil production in one of the most important pro- 
ducing coimtries, Italy, is not 3"et available, it may be calculated on the basis of the 
data at present known that world oil production in the season 1931-32 will amount 
approximately to about 1S-1S.7 million centals (232-246.2 million American gallons) or 
nearly double the production of 1930-31 (g o million centals 118 8, American gallons) 
and will about equal the average of the period 1927-2S to 1930-31 (18 5 million centals 
or 243.3 million American gallons), which, however, includes two ^^ears of record pro- 
duction, 1927-28 and 1929-30. 

examination of the situation m the individual producing countries leads to the 
following conclusions : 

In Spain, although some damage was caused by drought and insects, oil production 
in the most important provinces was judged to be normal to good and the first estimate 
reaches 8 3 million centals (109.2 million American gallons). Trade activity, although 
favoured by depreciation of the national currency (at Madrid a dollar was worth 9 50 
liesetas at the beginning of Januar}- and 11.15 on October 15, 1931), has been less in 
the present year than in 1930 : exports in the first nine months of 1931 decreased by 
93,000 centals (1,217,000 American gallons) of oil compared with the corresponding 
period of 1930 (1,662,000 centals or 21,843,000 American gallons against 1,755,000 
centals or 23,060,000 American gallons). Prices, which continued to fall iu the first 
half-year, rose rapidly in the third quarter : the monthly averages of prices in pesetas 
of the quality Andaluz corriente Barcelona being as follows : July 200 ; August 209 
and September 219. The latest information indicates, however, that quotations now 
show a tendency to fall and that the market is quiet. 

In Italy, despite the severe dropping of fruit during the summer, production is abun- 
dant ; the first official estimate is 29.7 million centals of olives ; assuming an average 3deld 
of 16% of oil (14.8 in 1927-28; 15.8 in 1928-29; 16.8 in 1929-30 and 16. i in 1930-31), oil 
production may reach about 4 million centals or 58 million American gallons , this estimate 
is confirmed by a recent authoritative forecast which places Italian production at not 
much above the average of the last four yearn (average 1927-28 to 1930-31 : 4,326,000 
centals or 56,842,000 American gallons). Foreign trade has contracted considerably this 



Ohves and Olws Oil Production 


English imeasueies 


AirEHICEX AIEASHHES 


% 1931/32 


' Average ' 

1 193^/3- 1930/31 ' ^ 925/-6 , ,0 190^/3^ ! 

COtTN'TSiES 1 , yj /O , to ' 1 

1931/32 

i 

1 

[ Average l Average 1 , 

, , 1925/26 ' , , I 1925/26 ii ^ 53 °/ Aver. 

1930/31 ;j 1931/32 1930/si I || 1931 

! 1929/30,1 11929/301=^°^ 

1929/30 1 , , ! j' 

1 1930; 1 _A.ver. 
Thousand acres ! = ioo ' 

1 '' 

„ , . . ’ ThousA s) pounds i 

j Thousand centals ^ American gallons, 

O' 0 / 

tO /O 



Spam (i) . . 


' 

4,651' 

4.296 

1 

\s) 

43,480 

13,655! 

48,446 4,347,964 1,365,493 4,844,563 

j 318 4 

89.7 




/f) 

8,309 

2,534 

9.153 

109.187 

33,298 120,273 

I 327.0 

90.8 

Greece . . . 


— 


— i 

— J 

- 1,0 

1,984 

1,903' 

1,663 

26,073 

25,004 21,855 

1 104 3 

119.3 

Italy . . . . 

1 a) 

1,492' 

1 , 492 ! 

1,425, 

100.0 

104 T's) 

29,655 

17,196, 

27,658 

2,965,472 1 

,719,567 2,765,771 

. 172 5 

107.2 

f 1 : 

4,131 

4,1331 

4,201' 

99 9 

98 34; 

2,714; 

4,301 

35,667, 56,516 



Portugal . . 

' ' 1 



— 

— 

- i^) 

II 

1,504! 

— 

1,056 

19,763 

— i 13,883 

1 1 

1 — ' 

iiii 

Syna and 
banon 

ne- I 

. J 

ISS 

187 

170 

i 

100 5 

li 

llO.Ojs) 

1,695 

1 

1 

973 ! 

1 

1 , 244 ' 

160,536 

1' 

97,334 124,362 

; 174? 

136.3 

Algeria . 

'i 

103 

109' 

99 

94.3 

103 7' <1 

464' 

254 ! 

462 

6.103 

3,3341 6,075 

! 182 5 

100.5 

Turns . . 

. . . i 

. j 

" 

I 

' 

- ;p 

1,320' 

400' 

i 

880 

17.400 

5,200 11,600! 

1 

3300 

150.0 

a) Pure crop — 

6) Mixed crop. — 

s) Olives — Oil — 

(i) Area beanng — 

( 2 ) Excluding the data for some districts. 



year due partly to the smaller demand for inedible or sulphured ohve oil by the Unit- 
ed States. Prices during the first ten months of the current year have increased cons- 
tantly and considerably ; while the yearly average of producer’s prices m 1930 was 501 
liras per quintal, the monthly average rose in the period J anuarj^-September 1931 from 
550 to 600 liras, falling again to 591 in October. At the beginning of December the 
Italian oil market was on the whole quiet and prices on some markets showed a tendency 
to fall. As regards the other European countries producing olive oil, excellent production 
are anticipated in Greece and Portugal ; in Greece all the largest producing provinces 
report good 3delds except MytHine, where production is expected to be below the average ; 
the production of Corfu was judged to be particularly good. In Portugal flowering was 
excellent and oil production is estimated to exceed the average of 1925-26 to 1929-30 
by over 40 %. For France it is known that in the Maritime Alps area, despite some 
drought damage, production is expected to be good to normal ; Corsican production 
is anticipated to be satisfactory. 

In the French North African possessions, production of oil is judged to be excellent 
and by far larger than that of last season and the average of 1925-26 to 1929-30. Tunis 
and Algeria together, in fact, anticipate a production of 1,784,000 centals (23,503,000 
American gallons). In the ItaHan colonies, on the contrary, weather conditions have 
been unfavourable to the crops and have caused some damage to the plants. 

In the Eastern countries the situation varies ; it is good in Syria and Lebanon, where 
flowering imder favourable conditions has led to a hea\^ production of olives ; good 
also in Palestine, where crop condition gives hope of good yields : not so good, however, 
in Turkey, an important producing country which anticipates a poor crop in the coas- 
tal area and a very poor one in the Aydm region. 

In CaHforaia the olive crop is estimated to be very poor, showing a decrease of 25-50 
per cent, compared with that of last year. 

Summarising the general situation, it may be presumed that the present oil season 
will give a world production of oil that, although smaller than the exceptional figures 
of 1928 and 1930 (23,4 million centals or 307.1 million American gdlons and 27.1 
million centals or 356.3 million American gallons respectively), will certainly be very 
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high ; this factor has already had its effects on the markets of the producing countries 
as prices, which increased in the period J anuary-October, in general fell in November as 
a result principal^ of increased ottering by producers desiring to realise. 

M. C. 


United States . Crop condition of olives on November i was 46 compared with 44 on 
October i and 58 on November i, 1930 

Palestine * Harvesting is in progress Yield is about 20 % below expectations. 

Alqcna The rains since September favoured enlargement of the fruit. Crop pros- 
pects are better and the harvest, which has ever^^where begun, should be one of the best 
experienced It is especially abundant in the department of Algiers 

Crop condition, wdiich was 90 at the beginning of last month, was estimated at 100 
on I December 1931, being considered average , on i December 1930 it was 50. 

French Morocco ‘ There is intense drought in southern Morocco Harvesting is 
in progress m all districts 

Tnpohfama : High summer temperatures had a bad effect on dowering ; small pro- 
duction has. however, been compensated for by ver^' high quality. 

Tunisia • November was relatively favourable to growth and especially to enlarge- 
ment of the fruit Crop condition remains as last month, 120. 


COTTON 

U. S. S R : On i December, according to Government instructions, 90 of planned 
cotton acquisitions for the year should have been made. Actually, howeA^er, only 57.7 % 
had been made against 62 % last year. 

The Central Asiatic republics had executed 55 9 of the Plan, Transcaucasia 70.5 % 
and Kazakstan 6S %. 

United States : In the week ended on November 25, late gathering of cotton was 
delayed by unfavourable v eather in the northwestern portion of the belt and also in the 
Mississippi Valley districts with some damage to crops still out in the fields , elsewhere, 
gathering made good progress. In the following two weeks to December 9, cold, rain 
and snow further delayed har\*estmg. 

The quantity of cotton not including linters, ginned from the 1931 crop, to close of 
business on 13 November, amounted to 14,210,000 running bales (counting round bales 
as half-bales) against 11,963 000 in 1930 and 11,890,000 in 1929 ; to close of business on 
30 November 15,023,000 running bales, against 12,837,000 in 1930,^ 12,853,000 in 1929, 

12.560.000 in 1928 and 11,738,000 in 1927; to close of business on 12 December 

15.358.000 running bales, against 13,259,000 in 1930, 13,457,000 in 1929, 13,144,000 
in 1928, 12 073,000 in 1927. 

Guadeloupe i Drought has reduced the 1930-31 crop by one-quarter to one-third of 
the former estimates. 
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Cotton. 


Area 


Production 


' Aver. % 1931/32 i; Aver. Aver. ' 

1931/32 1930/31 ^5^5/26 j!i93i/32 1930/31 1931/32 1930/31 1 

1929/30 1929/30 

= 100 = 100 


1,000 arres 


1,000 centals 


r.ooo bales of 4/8 lbs. 1 ~ 


5 1931/32 


== 100 


Bulgaria .... 

13 

13 

11 

97 0| 

120.4 ' 

23 

IS 

151 

5 

4 

3 

130 S 

161.1 

Itaiy . ... 

1 2 

9 

9 

26.8, 

26.9,, 

4 

21 

16 

1 

4 

3 

17.7! 

23.8 

♦L'. S. S. R. . . 

j 5,825 

3,870 

1,974 

150.5 

295.11 

1 


7,403, 

5,080 


1,549 

1,052' 

1 

... i 


United States . 

40,495 

45,091 

44382 

89 8, 

90.2': 

SU,S6S, 

66,595 

72,983 ! 

16,918 

13,932 

1 5,268 ! 

121.4i 

IIO.S 

Mexico. .... 

: 319 

330 

472, 

SI S' 

67.7,. 

989' 

848, 

1,208 ' 

207 

178, 

253 

116.6 

81.9 

Cluna 

i 5,238 

5,093 

4,474 

920 

11 7.1 ' 

8,839 

11,742: 

9,100 

1,849 

2.456 

1,904! 

75.3 

97.1 

♦Korea 

1 461' 

463 

495! 

99.61 

930 


726 

658; 


152 1 

138, i 

... 1 


India . . . 

: 22,358 

23,014 

24,377 f 

97.1' 

9J 7, 

16,384' 

20,032' 

21,548:' 

3,428 

4,191 

4,.-j08| 

S1,S 

76.0 

Ssnia & Lebanon 

76 

CO 

58 

126.3, 

130.9 

81 

59' 


17 

12 


137 3 

171.6 

Algeria .... 

3 

10 

15 i 

314, 

21.2',, 

5 

25; 

2S 

1 

5 

61 

19.7 

17.4 

Egypt 

: 1,747 

2,162 

1,828 

80.S' 

95.6' 

6,146 

8,005 

7,588 

1,286 

1,675 

1,5871 ! 

76 8' 

81 0 

Eritrea .... 

! 7 

7 

7 

107.1: 

111.1' 

11 


s: 

2 

2 

2!t 

140 8, 

140.4 

Uganda .... 

S76 

739 

615 

11S6' 

142 4 

880 

744' 

620 

184 

156 

ISO! 

118 7 

142 2 

It. Somaliland . 

lU 

19 

16 

5181 

CO.C 

17 

17 

20, 

4 

3 

4 j 

103.7 

84.4 

♦Aug -Egj"p Sud. 

367 

387 

274 

94 8 

134 0 


500 

602 


106 

126' 



♦Tanganju^ . . 

1 [ __ 

1 j 

— 

— [ 

— i 

— 1, 

*56 

93 

98 

12 

19 

21, 

60.3 

*56 8 

Totals . . . 

1 71,144 

77,207 

76,764 

92.2 

92.7 

114,247 

108,114 

11.%1S1 

23,902 

22,618 

2.^678 

105.7 

100.9 


* Countries not included m the totals. 


yiexico : The second estimate of cotton production, which is 2.06% below that pub- 
lished in the October Report, is now known. During October and the first half of 
November, ginning continued and yields vary from fairly good to good. The work of 
preparing the fields for the sowings has already begun under good conditions. 

India : In Bombay Presidenc}’ the weather in November was mostly dry apart 
from local rainfall. In the Central Pro\inces variable light to heavy rains in the first 
half of November somewhat damaged cotton ; in the remainder of the month, w^'eather 
V as clear and cool. In Madras Presidency rainfall was moderate to heavy in the first 
half of November and light to moderate locally in the latter half ; condition on November 
28 was fair. According to a telegram of December 9 from the Madras Government the 
area under cotton for the season 1931-32 is 1,778,000 acres compared with 1,779,600 in 

1930- 31 and 1,947,800 on the average for the preceding five seasons ; percentages : 99.9 
and 91,3 respectively ; corresponding figures of production are : 1931-32 ; 1,368,000 cen- 
tals (286,200 bales) ; 1930-31 : 1,416,000 (296,300); average: 1,550,000 (324,300); percen- 
tages : 96.6 and 88.3, November weather in the Punjab was dry. During the month 
boilworm damaged American cotton in Shahpur, and both America and Deshi in Dyall- 
pur and Multan. Cotton in parts of Ambala was damaged by rats and in parts of Dera 
Ghazi Khan by insects ; condition at the end of the month was below average to average. 
According to a telegram of December 8 from the Punjab Government, the cotton area for 

1931- 32 is estimated at 2,545,000 acres or 4.7 % larger than the corresponding estimate of 
1930-31 (2,431,000) and 2.1 % below the average (2,599,000). Production, however, is 
estimated at 2,000,000 centals (418,400 bales) or 27.6 % below the corresponding fore- 
cast for 1930-31 of 2,764,000 {578,200) and 25.2 % below the average of 2,673,000 
(^9,000) for the five season 1925-26 to 1929-30, 



Syria and Lebaiion : Weather was imfavotirable to the bolls of the late crop in the 
Alawiyya State (government of hatakia). In Syria, on the other hand, conditions 
were favourable. 

French ircsz" Ajncci : In Dahomey, the cotton crop was small this year, due partly 
to low prices and slack trade Planters in some areas have picked only the first crop and 
abandoned the second and third ; in others, the abrupt termination of the rains brought 
about a reduction of production. Lastly, the proportion of the crop which has been mar- 
keted is relatively low, being one-tenth in the Batam district, where the quantity marketed 
IS hardly a quarter of the normal. 

dhe 1930-31 crop in the French Sudan amounted to about 200,000 centals (42,000 
bales) of unginned cotton, that is, about 45,000 (9,500) of lint, compared with 2,700 (563) 
last year. 

Algeria : The har\"est was completed under rather unfavourable conditions, the rains 
of the latter half ot November having been an obstacle to picking Parasites also con- 
siderably reduced tlie crop. 

Egypt : At the beginning of November picking had already ended and to’vrard the 
end of the month no more cotton remained in the fields. Yields are almost the same for 
Sakellaridis as last year , for other varieties they are inferior by lo to 20 %. Ginning 
yields appear to be 2-3 % below those of last year. 

Cotton ginned from i vSeptember to 30 November in centals and bales of 478 lbs 
net weight was as follows : 




1931 

3930 

19^9 

I92t 

Sakellaridis 

Centals 

580,940 

781,100 

1,081,140 



Bales 

121,540 

163,410 

226,180 

2 / 7,940 

Other varieties . . . , 

Centals 

2,685,810 

■2.814,370 

2,977,860 

3,245,050 


Bales 

561,880 

5S8, 780 

0 

00 

0 

679,070 

Total hni, . . 

Centals 

3 . 266 ,:^ 3 o 

3,595,470 

4,0^9,000 

4 > 574 > 50 o 


Bales 

683,420 

752,190 

849,160 

957,010 

Scarto (linters) . . . . . 

. Centals 

81.720 

79,100 

88,140 

120,350 


Bales 

17,100 

16.550 

18,440 

25,180 


The corresponding figures as on 31 October 1931 were respectively as follows : 218,130 
centals (45,630 bales) ; 1,623,810 {339,710) ; 1,841,940 {385,340) ; 41,480 {8,680). 

Uganda : The new production estimate published in the general table, show’s a 
considerable reduction on the preceding one, due to exesceptional rains in certain districts 
and to insect damage. This estimate, based on conditions at the end of October, is, of 
course, subject to considerable modifications wdth change in crop condition 


FLAX 

With the first official estimate of the Argentine crop just published, the data so far 
available of linseed production in the current year cover a group of coimtries that on 
the average furnishes about 90 % of world production excluding that of the U. S. S. R. 
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S 


Linst'ed. 


Apea 


PjSODrCTlON' 


CorXTRIES I 

1 

1931 1930 

[ 1921:32 1930/31 

1 

' Aveg. j 1931 

! 1925 % — 

to 1929 1 1031/32 Ij 

931/32 ' 

Average j 

- 1925 '26 !l , 

1930.31 1931.32 

' 1909/30 1 

Average 
1025 ' 
^930 101929' 

1930/31 

1929/30 

1931 

0 

.0 

' 1931 / 3 - 

1925/26 ' 1930 ' j, 

to 1 — Aver.' 

: 19 ^ 9 / 30 , 1930 /! (1 

1930 

' ■ — • Aver. 

1930 / 

1931 =>100 

— TOO 

ij 

1,000 acres =100 jl 

1,000 centals 1,000 bush, of 56 pounds 

*Genaany. . ' 

1 

1 16 


49 59.8 33 . 4 ' 

( 1 / 73 


— (I) 130 




Austria . . ] 

I 5 

s! 

8 90.9. 59.8 

18 

10 

9.7 a? 

34 

49 ; 

94 1 65.8 

Belgium. . .;| 

' S 6 

56 

59 63,6 60.5 ' 

127 

233 

287 227 

417 

512 

54 4 44.3 

Bulgaria . . 1 

2 

li 

1 238.9 299.21 

11 ' 

3 

2 19 

5 

31406.4 594.7 

Estonia . . 

45 

SO 

89 56.3 50.81 

141 

27y 

222 251 

499 ; 

396 

; 50.4 63.4 

Italy . . . i 

21 

24 

44, 88.5 48 Oi 

133,' 

125, 

206 - 202 

224 

368 

! 90.4 54.9 

Eatvia ( 2 ) . . j 

104 

128 

163 81.1, 63 7. 

326' 

410 

452 582 

733 

SOS 

79.4 72-0 

Eitliuan {2). .jj 

139, 

204 

211 ’ 67.8 65 6 ! 

620 

85S 

824, 1,107- 

1,532 

1,471 

72 3 75..3 

Poland . . .j| 

262 

285 

280 88.4 90 2, 

1,102 

1 , 30 s' 

1.467 1,968' 

2,335 

2,630 

S4 3 75.1 

Czechoslov . . ^ 

23 

31 

52 72.7 44.1; 

72 

94 1 

202 ' 128 

169 

36i;i 

t 75 7 35.3 

*U.SS.R . . 

7 , 735 ; 

5,553 

1 4,267 1393 ; 181.31 



13,255 ... ' 


23,670 

... 

Canada . . 

628; 

582 ' 

i 563 107.9,111.51 

1,594 

2,463 

2,553 2,847 

4,399’ 

4,558 

64.7! 62 6 

United States 

2 , 313 ! 

1 

3,732 

^ 2,909 62 79 . 5 ! 

6,170' 

11,894 

11,713! 11,018 

21,240 

20,917' 

51.9 52.7 

India .... 

3 , 020 : 

2 , 802 ' 

3,392 107.8! 89.0, 

8,467 

1 

8,512 

8,848 15,120 

15,200 

15,800 

99.5 95.7 

♦Eritrea 

2 ' 

— ' 

1 1 

10 — ' 31.2 

9 



38 16 



68 

— ; 23.1 

French Mor 

67; 

58 

48 1161 140 31 

411 

251 

229 1 734 

448 

408 

164.0 179.9 

Argentina . . } 

13)8,64013)7,511 13)6,916 116 0 124.9, 1 

4637 

89,348 

41,099 82,674 

70,26^ 

73,391 

117 . 7 ! 112.6 

♦Uruguay, . .1 

606! 

402 

2041 150.7 ' 297.2 1 


2,575 

1,254 ... 

4,59 

2,240 


(Srand Total .1 

15,295 

15,493 

14,735 98.6 193^ ! 

65,4fi9 

65,T9T 

68,131 116, d09 

117,560 

1 S 1 , 66 S 

99.5 96.1 


♦ Countries not included in the total. — (i) Private e-^timate. — (:) Flax and hemp — ( 3 ) Area sewn. 


Oil the basis of these estimates and taking into account approximate estimates of the 
probable production of Poland, France, Hungary and a few other producing countries 
of minor importance, it may be calculated that world production of linseed {excluding 
the U S. S. R., for which no reliable figures are possessed) should this year amount to 
71-73 million centals (126-130 million bushels), a quantity slightly larger than that of 
last year, estimated at 69 9 million centals (124 8 miUion bushels) and still larger in com- 
parison with the average for the five-year period 1925-29 (69.2 million centals or 123,6 
million bushels). This year’s good crop is due principally to the abundant produc- 
tion in Argentina, which is partly the result of the larger acreage sown and to a greater 
extent of the persistently favourable weather conditions for the crop since sowing time ; 
the crop is consequently forecast at 46 million centals (83 million bushels), equalling the 
maximum production obtained in Argentina in 1927-28, In Uruguay there are also pros- 
pects, of a fairly good crop. The official estimate is not yet available but the large increase 
in the area sown and the favourable course of the season lead to the forecast of a produc- 
tion much larger than that of last year. In recent years the crop has made enormous 
pre^ess in Uruguay, the area sown this year being 50 % larger than that of last season 
and three times larger than the average of the last five years. This is largely due to 
active Government propaganda for the extension of the linseed crop and to favourable 
climatic and soil conditions assuring high yields, which average about 6 c^tals 
bushels) per acre At present Uruguay occupies third place among the large exporters 
of linseed, following Argentina and India. 

With regard to India, production in 1951 has been practicably normal, beiag nsearly^ 
equal to that of last year and only a little below the average of 1925-29. 
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In E)iirope, linseed production, which shows a tendency to decHne, has not had an 
altogether favourable year. Almost all countries reduced acreage sown and unfavour- 
able weather lowered ^deld per acre , production is smaller than last year and weU below 
the average. 

In Xorth America the season was unfavourable in both Canada and the United 
vStates , crops were severely damaged b}’ intense summer drought. xAlthough the area 
sown in the two countries is this year slightly smaller than last year (but about lo % 
above the average of the preceding five* years) the crop was exceptionally poor and 40 
smaller than that of last year and the average of the preceding five years. 

For the U. S S. R no estimate of the crop is so far to hand. The area sown to 
flax was considerably increased compared with both that of last year and the five-year 
average but the weather was apparently rather unfavourable to the crop, which, like the 
other spring crops, suffered from the summer drought The production of the U S. S. R. 
is, moreover, absorbed entirely b}’ home consumption and only insignificant quantities 
are exported 

As regards world supplies, the abundant production of Argentina places at the dis- 
posal of importing countries during the season 1932 large quantities, which, taking into 
account the quantities needed for seed and for home consumption, may be estimated 
at about 42 million centals (75 million bushels). 


Linseed. 

Production Exports Net imports 

of from into Europe and 

Argentina Argentina North Arnerica 

YE-iii million million million 

centals bushels centals bushels centals bushels 

19^5 254 45-3 ^12 37.S 324 579 

1926 42,1 75.2 36.S 65 7 43 o 76.S 

1927 45-2 80.7 41.7 744 456 Si 5 

192S 46.3 S2.7 42 8 76,4 47.2 S4.2 

1929 43-9 7S.3 35-7 63. S 45 6 8i 5 

1930 280 50.0 25.6 457 31.7 56.7 

1931 39.2 70.1 (1)368 (1)65.7 (2)39.9 {2)713 

1932 46.3 82.7 


It is, however, doubtful whether these supplies can be absorbed, despite the poor 
crops obtained in Ehirope and North America, due to the slackening of trade and reduced 
demand for cxmsuinption, especially as in India forecasts of the crop on an increased 
acriage, are good. 

Prices, which have for some time shown a marked tendency to fall, have weakened 
(i) Exports up to 29 October. — (2) Ket imports up to 31 October. 



Prices of linseed, Plate, at Hull 


long 


i Prices, c i f , on board for the current or following month in pounds sterling per 


ton). 

£- 5 - d 

Yearly average 1913.. 

1930 15-1-7 

Monthly average January, 1931 S-6-9 

5' February . . 9—1—3 

)» w March 9— ^3— 3 

April ... .... S-16— 10 

)> )) iMa}* S— S~6 

5) » Jnne S-7-6 

ji Jnly . . 8-r6“6 

» « August . . ... 8—2—6 

» September (i) 7-1 1-3 

» )' October (2) 6—16—4 

» » November (2) 6—10-9 


further during recent months , the average quotations for November were nearly -/j be- 
low those of 1930 and 40 *^0 below the pre-war level. 

A. Di F. 


Great Britain and Xorthern Ireland This season's crop is of fairly good quahti^ ; | 
the 3deld is moderate. r 

Argentina. (Telegram of 18 December) . The harvest has given satisfactory- results. J 
Hail and caterpillars have caused slight damage. The average jdeld per acre is estimated J 
at 5 4 centals (9.6 bushels) ^ 

t 

United States : The quality of the linseed crop on November i was estimated at [ 
81,3 against 84.6 in November last year and 89.1, the average of 1920-29. Thelowqual- I 
ity tliis year is due chiefly to severe heat damage in the Dakotas and Montana. ^ 

[ 

India : Crop condition of flax in Bihar and Orissa at the end of November was good. 
In the Central Provinces variable light to heavy rains fall in the first half of November [ 
but in the remainder of the month the weather was clear and cool. In the United Prov- ( 
inces practically no rain fell during November ! 


(i) Average for the first three w^eks. — (2) To ensure comparability with the preceding qnotatioxis ^ 
account has been taken of the percentage depredation of the pound sterling in October and November. | 
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Flax {Fibre), 


Area , i Production 


Countries ' 

1 

1931 1 

1930 

Aver- 

age 

1925 

to 1929 

% 1931 

{ 

1931 1 

i 

1930 I 

Average 

1925 1 
to 1929 ; 

1931 ! 

i 

1930 

Average 

1925 

to 1929 

% 1931 

'Aver- 
1 age 1 
= 100=100 

1930! 

= 100^ 

Aver- 
age 
= roo 

1,000 acres 

1,000 centals 

1,000 pounds 

Germany ... 

16 

27 

49 

59.8, 

33.4 

(i) 1171 

1 

( 

1)11,684 





Austria f) . Jj 

8 

8 

(2) 11 

90-3 

70.2 

109! 

127 

(2) 152 

10,935 

12,694 

{2)15,225 

86.1! 

718- 

Belgium- . . . ' 

36 

56, 

59 

63.6 

605 

192; 

325' 

580 

19,156 

32,499 

57.950 

58.9 

331 

Bulgaria . . .Jj 
Estonia . . 

2i 

1: 

1 

238.9 

2992 

2 

2, 

li 

176 

239 

147 

73.6: 

119.8 

45' 

80 

89 

56.3 

50.S 

130 

237 

221 

13,008 

23,745 

22,084 

54.8 

58.9 

Finland ('3) . 

10 

14 1 


72.7- 

S1.9 


35i 

31| 


3,527 

3,098 



::7ortiiem Irel.'i 

7 

291 

33 

26.1 1 

*22.4 

... 1 

120 i 

132 


12,032 

13,761 

... 


Hungary t)- - i 

44' 

36: 

7 

123.0 

— 1 


869' 

— 1 

... 

86,913 

— 


— 

Italy* . . . . ; 

12 

13| 

is' 

96.5' 

69.6 

** 50' 

56: 

56 

5,000 

5,573 

5,639 

1 89.7' 

88.7 

I^atvia ( 3 ) • * 

104 1 

128! 

163 

SL.l 

63.7 

331' 

424' 

487! 

33,056 

42,395 

48,714 

1 78.0 

67.9 

lyithuania (3) . | 

130 

204 i 

211 

67-8 

65.6 

518 i 

642 

802 

51,765 

64,188 

80,199 

1 8O.G1 

64.5 

Netherlands 

16, 

37 

37 

43.2; 

43.2 

82 

230, 

253, 

8,2‘34 

22,957 

25,346 

! 35.9, 

32.5 

Poland . . 

252 

285' 

280 

S3.4i 

90 2 

661: 

973 

1,243 

! 66,139 

97,300 

124,345 

1 680 

53.2 

Rumania . 

69; 

44:1 

50 

157.5 1 

135.9! 


59' 

55 


5,933 

5,511: 



Czechoslov. . 

23 

31 

52 

72.7 

44.1 

*“S3 

128 

238 

8,344 

12,816 

23,764^ 

65.1 : 

*35.1 

U. S. S. R (4)'| 

5,733 

4,278 

3,271 

1 

134.0 

175.3 

1 

9,449 

7,064^ 

j 

... 

914,904 

706,425 




t) Prodaction expressed m -dried flax straw. — > — (i) Private estimate. — (2) Average 1927 to 1929. — 3) Flax 
aad hemp. — (4) Dolgunetz quality. 


HEMP 


1 

i 

Production 

Countries 1 

2931 

. 

1 Average 

% 1931 1 

! Average 

% 1931 

1 1930 j 1925 

1 to 1929 

'.930 

= 100 xa 100 

1931^ 1930 ^925 

: to 1939 

1930 1 
^ t age 
= xoo as 100 

1 


1,000 acres 

! 1,000 pounds 


Fibre. 


Germany (1) .... 

1 

1 

4 : 80.4 19.5 





I 



Austria 

1 

1 (3) 

1 ' 80.4 89.9 

,(3) 1.301 

<3) 1.789 

(3) 1,770, 72 7 

73 5 

Bulgaria 

9 

9 

10 102.6 94.8 

4,189 

3,299 

3,028 127.0 

138 3 

Italy 

160 

214 

236 74.8 67.9 

! 125,959 

201,400 

222,033 62 5 

567 

Poland 

76 

79 1 

74 97.0 - 102.8 

1 22,046 

46,103 

42,655 ! 47.8 

517 

’Rrrmfi'nift 

120 

83 1 

101 i 145.3 , 118.9 


37,323 

38,741! ... 


Czechoslovakia . . . 

21 

15 j 

26 ; 134.0 78.7 

1 i6,'888 

8,959 

16,436 121 5 

^2 

H. a S. R 

2,277 

1 1.85t i 

1 

2.268 122.8 ; 100.4 

:i 


696,913 ... 


Syria and lyebanon j 

6 

6 

6 1 964 : 94-5 

ii 

|i 2,954 

1 3,576 

1 

3,761 82.6 

1 

I 

78 6 


Hemp seed. 


Austria ...... 

( 4 ) 

(4) ' 

1 82.9 

61.6 

154 

198 

266: 78.0 

58.1 

Bulgaria 

9 

9 

10 ; 102 6 

94.8 

3,668 

2,324 

2,525 157.9 

145.3 

Italy 

160 

214 

236 , 74.8 

67,9 

7,542 1 

10375 

13,563 ' 69.3 

56.6 

Poland ...... 

76 

79 

74 , 97.0 

102.8 

44,093 1 

48340 

44,1761 91.2 

99.8 

Czedhe^vakia . . 

21 

15 

26 134.0 ' 

78.7 

8,020 

6,340 j 

11,776 126.5 

681 

IT. a a R. ... 

a277 : 

1,854 

1 2.268 ' 122.8 | 

1 ; i 

100.4 

... ! 

i 

1,229,963 ... 



Hemp and other textile plants. — (2) Average 1937 to 1929. — {3) Dried fibre, — (4) Area under 500 acres 
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OTHER PRODUCTS 


Tea. 


Ceylon . Weather in November was prevalently wet in the centre and south-west. 
Crop condition at the beginnmg of the month was average. 

India ‘ In North India weather conditions were generally seasonable tliroughont 
October although wet and cold towards the latter part of the month Crop prospects 
were fair. Production to the end of October recorded a decr&se of about 2 million lb. 
as compared with the same period last t^ear. 

In South India the weather during October was generally favourable and prospects 
were good. The outturn was 4 20 % ahead of that to the same date of last year 


Coffee. 

Guadeloupe : Despite the drought the crop is above expectations. Exports are more 
than double those of 1930 

Haiti Weather conditions have been ver\’ favourable to the coffee crop, the condi- 
tion of which is good A heavy crop is anticipated The Government has organised an 
active propaganda campaign to improve methods of cultivation, which are still very 
backward. 

Mexico : During October harvesting began in the principal producing States and gave 
3'ields above those of last year ; they were not, however, very* satisfactoiyv 

French West Africa : A recent census in Dahomey indicates that for this colony the 
area of coffee plantations is 1,725 acres and there are in addition 52,340 scattered bushes. 
No other recent estimate of the crop has been made. 


Cacao. 


French Africa : A recent census in Dahomey indicates that for this colony 
tiiey are 300 acres of plantations and in addition 17,575 scattered bushes. The first 
estimates of these plantations made in 1929 gave the figure of 450 acres but probably the 
tvro figures for 1931 and 1929 are not comparable. 


Gold Coast : Weather conditions in most districts in November were more favourable 
than in the preceding month and ri|>ening and harvesting proceeded normally. In 
Ashanti ripening was especially rapid and 75 % of the crop in th^ province had been hax- 
^xsted by the end of November,, with quality above average. In the Eastern Province at 
the same date 60 % had been harvested. In the Central Province weather in the north 
has not been so good and diseased pods are numerous, yields consequently not being as 
high as anticipated in October ; 53 % had been harvested, rain having caused delay : 
it was expected that all the crop would be ripe by the end oi X>ecember. In the Western 



Province 40 of the crop had been harvested Taking the country as a whole, the sec- 
ond picking was good but the next was expected to be smaller. The estimate for the to- 
tal major crop remained michanged at the end of Xovember, namely 414.4 million lb. 

Crop movement was comparatively rapid in Ashanti, compared with that in other 
provinces and at the same time last year, 55 °o having been marketed by the end of Xo~ 
vember. In the Kastern Province the rise in prices in the earlier part of the month 
stimulated fairh’ quick marketing and 45 ‘^o been marketed b}’ the end of the month. 
In the Central Province movement was steady and 3S had been marketed while in 
the "Western Province the corresponding figure was 20 °o. On the whole movement was 
fairh' free though prices in the districts were fluctuating. 

Crop movement has been as follows ‘ 



Xov'ember 

1931 

October 

1931 

October- Oetober- 
November Xovember 
1931 1050 

Arrivals by rail at Takoradi and Accra 1 1000 lb } 

55.6^4 

11,652 

'or.sis 

41,220 

Shipments from Takoradi and Accra (1000 lb ) 

35.840 

11.540 

47.3S0 

— 

vSliipnients from all ports (1000 lb ^ 

42,224 

T2.54O 

54.764 

58,200 

Stocks at end of month. Takoradi and Accra beach 
(1000 lb.) 

30,800 

7.307 




It should be noted that the above statistics of arrivals at ports take no account of 
arrivals by road, which in the case of Accra make up about 50 °'o of the total despatched 
to that port from the Eastern Province, from which come all its shipments save about 
2000 tons from British Togoland. 


Colza, Mustard and Sesamum. 

Ausiria : Crop condition of ^vinter colza on i December was 2.5 against 2 6 on i 
November of tliis year and 2 4 on i December 1930. 

Poland : Area this year is 106,300 acres, an increase of 63,3 on that of last vear 
(65,100 acres) and an increase of 72.1 ‘^o on the average of the five years ending 1920 
(61,700 acres). 

Production of colza in the present ^-'ear amoimted to 882,000 centals {1,764,000 
bushels) against 610,000 (1,219,000) in 1930 and 542,000 (1,084,000), the average of the 
period 1925-1929 Percentages 144.7 and 162.7. 

Pumania • According to provisional incomplete data up to 7 Ko’s'ember the area soum 
to winter colza was 64,000 acres against 59,000 at the same date in 1930. 

Mexico: During October the sesamum crop began in the principal producing 
States and has given good results. In the areas of less importance yields are fairly good. 

India : In Bihar and Onssa crop condition at the end of November was good. Rain 
caused some damage to crops in Bengal in the first half of November but in the latter half 
the weather was dry. Weather was dry throughout November in the Punjab and at 
the end of the month conditicm was average to good. 
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Syria and Lebanon : Area of sesamum this year is ii,ooo acres, an increase of ii,o 
on that of last year (9,900 acres) and a decrease of 44 5 *^0 the average of the five years 
ending 1929 (19,800 acres) 

Production this 3’ear is 41,000 centals ^2,050 short tons) an increase of 4 i % 
that of last year (39,400 centals , 2,000 short tons) and a decrease of 53.7 *^0 the 
average of the five 3"ears ending 1929 (88, 600 centals, or 4,400 short tons) 

Groundnuts. 

United States Area of groundnuts 1931 . 2,172,000 acres ; 1930 : 1,862,000, average 
1925-29 ; 1,723,000, percentages respectiveh' 1166 and 1261. Production. 1931- 
1,554,410,000 lbs : 1930 1,176,700,000 , average 1,173, 742,000 , 132. i °o 13-2. 4 Aq . 

French West Africa * In Senegal the condition of groundnuts was good Despite 
the dela}^ caused 63" insufficient rain, the sowings have been effected under good conditions. 
There seems to be no lack of seed , the agricultural societies have made considerable efforts 
and have distributed about 397,000 centals of seed against 309,000 last year. Thanks 
to the large number of drills available 8,600 acres have been sown 

In Dahomey the area sown to groundnuts seems to be larger than that of last year. 
Disease rosette ”) has appeared in two districts. 

In the Sudan, the acreages sown also seem larger than last year. 

Egypt • Weather in November favoured ripening. The harv^est is proceeding 
Yields are effected to be 10 below average Crop condition on i December was 8 q 
against 100 on i November last and i December 1930 

Tobacco. 

United States ‘ Oualit}" of the tobacco crop this year is estimated at 75 8 compared 
with 73.3 in November last \^ear and 79.0 on the average for 1920-1929. Although qual- 

Tobacco, 

11 Arfa I Production 

‘ ' Average % i93i 1 i Average | % 193^ 


Countries 

193c 

1930 ! 

1925 

to 1929 

1930 

Aver. [1_ 

1931 

1930 : 

1925 r 
to 1929 j 

1930 j 

Aver. 

1 

t 


1,000 acres 


= 200 

= 100 ji 


,000 pounds 


=a 100 

100 

♦Germany 

26 

23 

21 

112.1 

119.8 1 


46,409 

44,112 



Belgium 

7 

7 

1 

100.0 

97.2 

12,739 

15,387 

15,334 1 

82.8 

^.1 

Bulgaria. 1 

77 

79 

83 

96.7 

02.7 

54,784 

59,395 

60,680: 

92.2 

90.4 

♦Greece ' 


195 

221 


1 

98,767 

15^6601 

137,9651 

64.7 

71.6 

♦Rumania ..... I 

40 

85 

77 

46.8 

51.6 i 


53.012 i 

42,4451 



Czechoslovakia . . ! 

22 

18 

14 

125.7 

157.4 

27,778 

22,095 

16,342, 

i^7 

i76.o 

♦U.S.S.R. 

406 

248 

210 

164.0 

193.61 

' 1 1 

— 

- ; 

1 

- 

— 

•Canada 

1 

41 

37 



48,230 

36,717 1 

84,774; 

131.4 

138.7 

United States . . . i 

*2.020 

1 

2,101 1 

1,7871 


iiio' 

1,610,098 

1,635,210 

1,357.127, 

j 

98.5 

118.6 

Japan 

911 

89 

91! 

102.7 

100.8 

155,757 

145,1751 

142,157 

107,3 

109.6 

Syna and rehanon . 

2t 

1 

10 

7! 

207.9 

278.4 

12,092 

6,960 

4.959 

173.7 

243.8 

Algeria ! 

40 

57 

65 

68.9 

60.6 

20,283 

4S,4S6i 

54,233 

46.6 

37.4 

♦Tripolitania .... 

ll 

1 

i 

S8S 


1,323 

l,648(r) 248 

85.7 

545.0 

. . . 

1 

%H1 

2,964 

i 1 

i 964' 

1 1 


1,893^ 

i 

1,656,7321 

mjt 

114.T 


♦Countries not induded in the totals. — (i) Average 1927 and 1928. 
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itv 15 someTrliat below average, the warm, dry weather in October was unusually favour- 
able for the proper curing of the crop and in general good colours have been obtained. 
Quality of hue cured is 64 against 70 last year , hurley S4 against 73 , dark air-cured 
S3 against 78 and that of fire cured is above the average. 

1 

Al^e) la The crop is of good quality but yields are extremely low 


Hops. 




Area 





Production 


Countries 

1931 

Average 
1930 . 1925 

to 1929 

Of 

/o 

1931 ' 

193 X 

1930 

Average % X93X 

1930 

=S 100 

Aver- , 
age 
=» 100 

, 1930 

Aver- 
age 
= 100 



1,000 acres 


1,000 pounds 

=> 100 

♦Genaany ..... 

25 

32 

36 

79.6 

70.5 


24,366 

16,111 : ... 


Belgium 

3 

3 1 

3 

100 0 

73.9 

2,271 

2,961 

5,118 ' 76.7 

44.4 

England and Wales. 

20 

20 1 

25 

97.7 

79.6 i 

18,928 

28,336 

34,563 1 66 8 

54 8 

C 2 echoslovakia . , 

30 

38 

36 

79.6 

, 85 2 1, 

24,725 

1 32,464 

21,520 ! 76.2 

114.9 

*U. S S. R, , , 

3 

- |(x) 

11 

~ 

'1 

29 1 1' 

! !’ 

1,764 

1 - 


- 

United States . . . 

21 

19 ! 

23 

109.7 

91.6 ; 

25,852 

! 23,447 ' 

31,383 1 110.3 

82.4 

Totals. . . 

U 

8» 1 

8T 

n.’i 

88.3 |i 


j 

$2,584 ; 82.3 

T74 


* Countnes not included in the totals. — (i) Year 1927 . 


Sericulture. 


Countries 


Quantities 

OF EGGS PRE 

1930 

PARED FO 

R INCUB.ATION 

% 1931 


Production of cocoons 

' 

193 X 

Average 
1925 
to 1929 

X93X 

1930 

Average 

1925 

to 2929 

% X93X 

1930 Aver. 

= 100 = 100 

1930 1 Aver, 
«» lx* 100 

1,000 ounces 



1,000 pounds 

Bulgaria . . . 


20 

44 ' 

40 

45.8 

50.4, 

2,646 

4,995 ; 

4,888 

53.0 1 60.3 

Italy 


701 

946 

993 

74.1 

70.6, 

75,968 

116,259 

109,297 

65.3 : 69.5 

ICorea, .... 

5] - 

222 

225 

185 ^ 

08.6 ■ 

120 . 2 ! 

27,605 

j 28,404 i 

19,953 

97.2 138.4 

T wN 

id 

2,807 

2,790 

2.560 : 

100.6 

109.6 

435,419 

1 463,825 

356,033 

! 93.9 112.8 

JflpOU . • * < 

D) . 

2,935 1 

3,339 ; 

3.537 1 

87.9 i 

83.0! 

332,562 

! 416.356 ! 

371.804 

1 79.9 89.4 

Syria and I,ebanon. i 

81 1 

106 ' 

96 i 

76.7 j 

84.6; 

6,206 j 8,047 

6,844 

77.1 90.7 

Tdiiil . 

* * 1 ! 

j 

¥,45$ 1 

¥,411 

1 1 

$1.3 

89 $,m 

j 1 , $37,88$ ; 

8 $S^ 1 $ 

84.8 j $ 8 .$ 


i) S53dng oocoona. — i) Sonainer'autama cocoons. 


WOBVmt CROPS 

Austria : On i December crop condition was as follows : red clover 2,6 (against 

2.5 on I November 1931 and 2.4 on i December 1930) ; iuzeme : 2.8 {2.6 ; 3,0), mixed 
clover : 2.5 (2 7 ; 2.4) ; mixed fodder and vetches: 28 (2,8 ; 2.6) ; permanent pasture: 

2.6 (2.8 , 2.5) and pastures • 3.1 (3.2 ; 2 7}. 
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Belgium : Fine, sunny weather in November, alternating with some days of rain, fa- 
voured the pulling and transport of fodder roots. ^Mangolds have continued to grow 
well and the mild weather has permitted a good utilisation of the crop. Conditions for the 
growth of meadows and clover fields are excellent. Field work has been effected regularly 
and was very well advanced at the end of Deember. 

Irish Free Stale . Mangels }delded below average but the roots are sound. Turnips 
were still growing in November and were expected to yield close, to the average 

France . November favoured vegetation and pastures are rich 

Great Britain and Northern Ireland : The mild and rather wet weather has been 
favourable to grass and root crops In Fngland and Wales turnips are reported as a mod- 
erate crop, the roots being below average in size ; in Scotland hfting was postponed where 
possible to allow continued growth Swedes were still being lifted in November in Eng- 
land and Wales and, though below average in size, are of fair quality, lifting of man- 
golds was practically completed during the month under fairly good conditions in England 
and Wales ; reports vary as to quality but the roots are on the small side, the crop is 
generally described as sotmd and better than earlier expectations 
The following are the data of production in Scotland * 

Av. ^0 1931 

1030 Av'. 

1931 1930 1925-^9 = 100 

Turnips and swedes (million centals) 

(thousand sh. tons) 

Mangels (million centals) 

(thousand sh tons) 

Temporary meadows (million centals) 

(thousand sh. tons) 

Permanent meadows (million centals) 

(thousand sh. tons) 

The data of production in England and Wales have been revised and are as follows . 

England and Wales. 

Turnips and swedes (milHon centals) 

(thousand sh. tons) 

Mangels ^ {mUHon centals) 

(thousand gh. tons) 

Temporary meadows (million centals) 

{thousand sit tons) 

Permanent mendOws (mifilQii ^centnb) 

.. ( , (^ousfndsb.^ tons) 


156.3 

177.6 

210.9 

88 

74 

7,816 

'8,879 

10,543 



IOI.3 

I2I.9 

139.5 



5,066 

6,094 

83 

73 

6,975 


58.4 

52.0 

48-9 

112 

tig 

2.918 

2,600 

2,444 



119-3 

I25.I 

95-6 

95 

^^5 

5,967 

6.257 

4,780 




121.8 

130.4 

147 4 






93 

S3 

6,091 

6.521 

7.372 



44 

55 

50 






80 

89 

22 0 

27-4 

24.8 



16.3 

I4.6 

14.9 






112 

110 

815 


744 



59 

6.0 

5*9 






99 

lOI 

297 

301 

295 
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Italy : In the first half of November, the last cutting of meadows continued ; autmnn 
grass is growing well In the last two weeks the meadows and pastures, favoured by 
rains and mild temperature, have recovered in growth. 

Lithuania . Weather in November was not verj^ favourable to crops, especially at 
the end of the month, when frosts commenced. 

Xefherlands * Though the quantity of fodder for indoor feeding is abundant the pri- 
ces of milk and milk products are too low to encourage intensive feeding. 

ArgenHna : Pastures are in good condition and fodder shortage exists only to some 
extent in the Pampa, In the provinces of Cordoba and Santa many fields sown to 
rye, barley and oats have been grazed. 

Canada . Owing to an error in the telegraphic transmission of data from Canada^ the 
figures given in the November Crop Report for production of turnips, fodder maize and 
hay and clover were incorrect. The correct figures are given below 


Production {in thousand) 




1931 

1930 

Average 

1925-1929 

1930=0 

TOO 

Av. 

= 100 

Turnips, etc 

(centals) 

. 4 I >292 

41,064 

37.520 

100 6 

no. I 


(sh. tons) . 

2,065 

2.053 

1,876 



Fodder maize 

(centals) 

(sh tons) 

. ^ 68,892 

69,514 

78,871 

99 I 

00 

•yi 


3445 

3.476 

3.944 



Hay and clover 

(centals) 

(sh. tons) 

291,800 

327,940 

314,953 

89 0 

92.6 


I 4>590 

16,397 

15,748 




Untied States : On about November 25 pastures and grass were largely good in central 
valley sections but in more eastern States, particularly from New York southward to 
Florida, moisture conditi6ns were very unsatisfactory’-, with soakng rains needed. 

Acreage and production of certain clover and grass seeds in 1931 are given in the 
following table together with the final figures for last year and the average 

% 1931 



1931 

1930 

Average 

1925/29 

1930 
= lOQ 

Av. 

= 100 


— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Clover seed (red and alsike) . . 

Areu (in thousand acres) 

861 1,037 962 

83.0 

89.5 

Timothy seed 

423 

395 

535 

107. 1 

79.1 

Alfalfa seed 

... 324 

409 

269 

79.2 

120.4 

Sweet clover seed 

185 

172 

251 

107.6 

73-7 

(i) .Acreage and production in 

1930 revised on the basis of the 

1930 Census. 

- 
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Clover seed (red and Alsike) . (centals) 

(bushels) 

Timothy seed (centals) 

(bushels) 

Ahalfa seed (centals) 

(bushels) 

Sweet clover seed (centals) 

(bushels) 





0/ 

/O 

2931 



Average 

1930 

Av. 

2932 

(i) 1930 

1925/29 

= IOC 

1 = 100 

Production (thousands) 



S34 

966 

840 

S63 

99 3 

1,390 

1,610 

1,400 



765 

783 

913 

97 7 

83.7 

1,700 

1,740 

2,030 



498 

696 

510 



830 

1,160 

850 

71 6 

97.6 

390 

414 

624 



650 • 

690 

1,040 

94-2 

62 5 


Production of the clover and grass seeds mentioned above is smaller than in 1930, 
that of alfalfa seed, for example being 284^0 and is also below the average especially 
of sweet clover seed. Production of timothy and sweet clover seeds was smaller than in 
1930 aitliough the acreages sown to these crops were over 7 % larger than in that year. 
In interpreting these results, however, it must be remembered that the figures for 1930 
have been revised on the basis of the 1930 census 

Unfavourable weather has greatly reduced the production of hay in the United 
States this year, as may be observed from the following figures : 

% 293^ 

Average 1930 Av. 

1931 1930 1925-1929 = 100 = 100 

Area (in thousand acres), 

53,449 54.080 59,172 98.8 90.3 

11,977 13,810 13,872 86.7 S6.3 

Production (in thousands) 

1,284,660 1,557,000 1,887,280 

82.5 68.1 

64,233 77,850 94,364 

162,660 236,500 261,193 

68,8 62,3 

8,133 11,825 13.059 


Tame hay 

Wild hay 

Tame hay (centals) 
(sh. tons) 
Wild hay (centals) 
(sh. tons) 


Palestine : Germination of bersim is good. 

Algeria : The condition of pastures is good in the centre and West. In the East, on 
the contrary, in the Department of Constantine, the situation is bad ; it is feared that the 
grass will not have time to grow sufficiently before the winter cold sets in. 


(x) Acreage aa^ prodtictioii in 1930 iwised cm tlie the 1930 Census. 
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Egypt ' Weather in Xovember favoured sowings , germination and growth of ber- 
sim. Sowings were almost ended First cutting was already begim in all districts. Crop 
condition on i December was 100 as on i Xovember 1931 and i December 1930. 

French Morocco Rather general alternation of rain and fine weather have permitted 
a good recover}" of pasture grass. 


LIVESTOCK AND DERIVATIVES 

Condition of livestock and dairy production. 

Belgium . The condition of livestock is good. Production of fodder crop is abundant 
and permits economical feeding. 

Irish Free State . Hay is abundant though grain supplies are below average. Com- 
bined supplies are considered adequate to meet winter needs Milk yields suffered the 
usual seasonal decline. 

France : The situation is good. During the autumn there was a considerable fall 
in the prices for larger stock, reaching 40-50 % for some categories in certain regions 

Great Britain and Northern Ireland : Cattle are generally in fair condition ; the mild 
weather in November enabled them to be kept out later than usual. In England and W ales 
there was, for the time of year, a good bite in the pastures but in Northern Ireland pas- 
tures failed considerably owing to the adverse weather. In the latter area condition of 
store cattle was well-maintained, particularly where a little hand feeding was practiced. 
In England and Wales and in someparts of Scotland milk yields were below the usual for 
November owing, it is said, to the poor quality of this season’s hay and to the reluc- 
tance of farmers to feed concentrates In some areas folded sheep suffered from the 
wet and fluke was reported from some districts in both England and Wales and Northern 
Ireland. Fodder supplies are generally sufficient but both in Scotland and in Northern 
Ireland it is expected that the supply of turnips would be short of requirements later in 
the season. From Scotland it is reported that ample supplies of concentrated feeding 
stuSs are available at fairly steady prices excepting milling offals, bran being vscarce 
and dear. 

Hungary : According to the official report of 12 December available supplies of fod- 
der should suffice for the winter if they are distributed economically. Health of stock is 
generally satisfactory ; only in isolated cases are losses of young pigs reported. 

Argentina : The Director of Livestock Production has recommended producers to 
alter the destination of the milk: produced at this period of the year and which has been 
existing outlets difficult. This will lighten the burden of stocks that has been 
the market and remove inferior qualities. The Director has also recommended 
that the skhanning of the milk and its transformation into butter should be carried out 
very carefully so as not to aJffect the quality of the cheese. 

Health of livestock is everywhere good. Reproduction of cattle has been normal ; 
that of sheep has already ended with good results. The first clip gave good yields. ^ 
Working cattle are in esxcellent condition. Fodder suppp^ are abundant ; cmly on the 
Pampa are pastures less satisfactory, but the general condition of stock is veiy^ good. 
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Chile In the following table are given the data of production of milk and its 
derivatives in 1930 compared with those for 1925 and 1924. 



Product 

1930 

19^5 

(thousands) 

1934 


(Imperial gallons) 

.... 60,447 

36,342 

38,51s 


(American gallons) 

. . - 7^092 

43,643 

46,25; 

Cheese 

(lbs ) 

. . . - ' 5.51S 

5.694 

6,312 

Butter 

(lbs) 

7.727 

2.787 

2,945 


The largest relative increase noted is that for butter, production of which was nearly 
trebled compared with 192 5 and 1924. The increased milk production is largely the result 
of tlie increased number of cows but also of improvements in the breeds kept. There is 
a decrease in 1930 only for cheese. 

Production of greasy wool in 1930 amounted to 26,677,000 lbs against 25,236,000 
in 1925 and 24,796,000 in 1924 

United States : With the continuation of abnormal warmth and ample moisture 
in central valleys and central-northern States, livestock are still grazing in northern 
sections In the West, cold stormy weather and snow caused livestock to suffer consider- 
ably in many places with, however, no appreciable losses. Snow over the Rocky 
Mountains increased grazing areas and water supplies in many places but feeding is 
more general at present. 

Instead of the normal seasonal decreases, both the number of milk cows and pro- 
duction per cow appear to have increased during October and total milk production 
on November i was apparently 5 or 6 % heavier than on that date last year. 

French West Africa : In Senegal livestock which have sufiered from the shortage 
of pasture grass during the year have been attacked by a rather grave epidemic of cat- 
tle disease in some districts but energetic preventive measures have been taken. In 
Guinea the epidemic persisted rather severely in some areas where 7-8 % of the livestock 
was decimated In Dahomey the Livestock situation is good. 

Algeria : In the Centre and' West, the condition of livestock is ezcellent. In the 
Bast, on the contrary, in the department of Constantine, the condition of livestock 
leaves much to be desired ; pastures are very poor and fodder scarce ; there is an accen- 
tuated tendency to falling prices of livestock and a rise in fodder prices ; wintering 
promises to be very difficult. 

\ 

' French Morocco : The condition c# liveifeacit is showing Considerable and continued 
improvement thanks to the abundance of pasture grass. 

Union of South Africa : Serious fought continued practically throughout the Union 
until late in October, the cold spell at the beginning of the month being followed by a 
period of very hot weather and tnucSi wind. 'Sterj general rains fell, hwever, after 
the end 0^ October, more particularly in the Orange Free State and Transvaal. 
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The ejects of the drought on grazing were severely felt in the northern Prov- 
inces and the Eastern Cape Pro^dnce, especially on the Xatal highveld, and stock fell 
oS considerably in condition owing to the very dry condition of the veld and the limited 
water supply 


Livestock in Denmark. 


There follow the figures for horses and cattle as on 15 July, compared with those 
for the preceding years The figures for pigs were published here in August. 


15. VII 

1 1931 i 

1 * ' 

15. vn 1 15 vir 1 15 VII j 15. VII 

1 1930 i 1929 ' 192S j 1927 

15 vn 

L 1926 

15. VII ; 15. VII 

1 1925 ' 1924 

I*?. VII 

j 1923 


Thousands. 


Horses . . . 

498 

494 

521 

519 

525 

548 

536 

548 

1 562 

576 

59S 

Cattle . . 
of which cows 

3,197 

8.057 

3.036 

3.016 

j 2.913 

2.838 

2.768 

2.667 

i 2 523 

2 525 

2.591 

over two years 

1 

1.660 

1608 

; 1.583 

i 1.541 

! 1.514 

1.480 

; 1.391 

1.369 

; [1.339 

i 1.311 

i 

; 1.272 


Horses, which have declined almost continuously for a decade, show a slight revival 
in 1931 but their numbers are still 6.7 % below those of 1921. 

Cattle continue to increase, their number in 1931 exceeding that of a decade ago by 
^3-4 % ; cows over two years the increase is still more marked, being 31.3 % 


Livestock in the Irish Free State. 

The statistics in the foliowing table refer to the situation at i J une of each year ; 
for the years 1918 to 1924 inclusive the estimates had to made from sample returns. 


Thousand head 


! Cattle i Pigs 


Yeass 

Total 

Hilch 

Cows 

Heifers 

Cow 

Other 
Cattle, 
under 
one year 

Other 
Cattle, 
one year 
old and 
under two 

Total 

Brood 

Sows 

Sheep 

Horses 

1921 

4,419 

1,278 

101 

1.022 

894 

891 

90 

3 020 

490 

1922 

L 375 

1.289 

103 

984 

905 

9.38 

98 

2,794 

487 

1923 

4.278 

1,269 

107 

972 

857 

1,186 

124 

2,666 

473 

1924 i 

4,268 : 

1,261 

lOS 

988 

834 

987 

• 95 

2,726 

! 460 

1925 . ^ . i 

1 3,991 . 

1,183 1 

81 

919 

771 

731 

! 75 

2,813 

434 

2926 

1 

1,184 ' 

1 98 

927 

! 747 1 

884 

j 93 

i 3,003 

1 424 

1927 ..... 

1 4,047 

1,234 

97 

1,001 

780 1 

1,178 

' 124 

3,120 

429 

I 92 B 

1 4,126 

1,231 : 

84 

1,008 

879 

1,183 

' 115 1 

3,264 i 

434 

59S29 

4,137 

l;227 

85 

1,010 

! 875 

945 

i 96 

3,375 

436 

1930 

4,088 

1,225 

87 

938 

i 875 

1,052 

111 

3,515 

448 

w 

1 4,029 


78 

996 

856 

1,227 

1 125 

S, 575 

450 


While the tendency to decline in the number of cattle from the maxiitium of 1921, 
up to which there had been a steady increase, has been continued, the decrease this year 
has been a relatively slight one of 0.2 %. The number of milch cows has remained very 
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constant since the conimencenient of statistical records in the middle of last century'" and 
this year, as last, only the shght decrease of o 2 is registered. The heavy decline of 
g.y % in heifers in calf has more than neutralized last ^^ear’s increase, bringing the fig- 
ure to one of the lowest recorded As regards cattle other than milch cows, heifers 
in calf and bulls, those under one year are the only category registering an increase this 
year, the rise of 6 o % having not, however, made up for last year's decrease ; cattle 
one year old and under two, two years old and under three, and three years old and 
upward show respectively decreases of22‘^o5i®o and 11%. 

The upward swing in the pig population has continued, with an increase of 16 6 
against last year’s ii 3 %, a level higher than the maximum of the preceding cycle 
ha\nng now been attained The mcrease in brood sows has been 12 2 %. 

The increase in sheep from the 1923 minimum continues though the rate of increase 
this year, 1.7 %, has slowed down. 

Horses show a further increase of 04^0 


Thousands 



j Fowls J 

Ducks 

Gceso 

Turkeys ' 

Total 

1913 

. j U .202 i 

2.703 

1 567 

837 

19.309 

1925 

18.026 ; 

2,316 

1.158 

779 

17 270 

1926 

[ 16,532 

2,655 

1,300 

879 

21.367 

1927 

1 16.730 

2,509 

1.300 

904 

21,584 

1928 . , 

1 16,771 

2,725 

1,249 

969 

21,714 

1929 

17.283 

2,388 

1,272 

1,146 

22.089 

1930 

18.181 

2,354 

l ’238 

1,127 ! 

22,900 

1931 . ... 

1 18.182 

2.387 

1.174 

1 039 1 

22 782 


In poultry there has been a slight decrease of 0.5 % on last year’s record figure. 
The munber of ordinary fowl remains practically stationary, w’hile there are further 
decreases in geese and turkeys and an increase in ducks. 

Livestock in Latvia. 

In the following table are given the numbers of livestock in Latvia in 1931 compared 
with those for the ten preceding years 



Horses 

Cattle 

Sheep 

Pigs 



(Thousands) 


1931 

• 366.3 

1,116.9 

923.1 

7I2.I 

1930 

3590 

1,026.3 

872.9 

522.7 

1929 

356.3 

978.4 

905.5 

382,2 

2928 

365 2 

960.6 

1,090.4 

535.0 

1927 

369.3 

966.6 

1,127.5 

534-^ 

1926 

3650 

955 0 

LI52.O 

521.0 

1925 

351-9 

915 8 

1,181.6 

497-1 

1924 

340.2 

905.0 

1.235,0 

458.0 

1923 . 

■ 341-2 

910.9 

1,488.2 

4S73 

1922 . . 

303-0 

810.5 

1.161.5 

402.0 

1921 . . 

- • 282.5 

799.5, 

1,132,0 

482.0, 

1920 

. - 261.0 

768.0 

97S.O 

q 

H 

00 

1913 .... 

320.0 

912.0 

996.0 

557-0 
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In the course of the last ten 3^ears the numbers of horses increased rapidly, reaching 
its maximum in 192;, in the foUowmg years there was a downward movement but in 
1930 a revival, which was still more marked in 1931 so that the number is now 29.7 % 
above that of 1921 and 14.5 ^0 above the pre-war hgure 

Cattle continue their steady- increase and this year are 45.4 % above that of ten years 
ago and 22 5 above the pre-war level. 

Sheep have steadily declined in numbers since 1923, when they attained their majd- 
mum, but in 1931 there was a ver^’ considerable increase on the preceding year ; the figure 
is still, however, 185 % below that of 1921 and 73 % below that of pre-war. 

Pigs, after a sharp decline in 1929, have shown a marked increase and in 1931 
numbered 36.2 % more than in 1930, 47.7 % more than in 1921 and 27.8 % more 
than in the pre-war years. 


Livestock in Poland, 

Since 1929 the Central Statistical Office has on 30 June each year carried out an 
enumeration of livestock The provincial data for 1931 are now known and accord- 
ing to the Statistical Office the final data will not show any great difierence. 

In the last three years the Hvestock situation has been as follows : 





Thoosands 



Yeara 

Horses 

Cattle 

Sheep 

Goats 

Pigs 

1931 • • ' • 

. • . 4.123 

9,782 

2,594 

238 

7.314 

1930 

■ 4,103 

9,400 

2,492 

227 

6,047 

1929 .... 

. . . 4,047 

9,057 

(1)2.523 


4,829 


In comparison with 1929 the years 1930 and 1931 show a continuous increase for 
all categories. The increase in pigs in 1930 is particularly notable, though to place 
it at its proper value it is necessary" to bear in mind that according to the census of 
30 Kovember 1929 the number of pigs was 6,333,000 and that the heavy decrease in 
the number enumerated on 30 June 1929 was in part determined by the unfavourable 
market situation for pigs and in part to the exceptionally severe Vinter of 1928-29 
and to diseases which caused heavy mortality. For the other categories the data of tlie 
census of 30 November 1927 are as follows : horses 4,127,000 ; cattle 8,602,000; sheep 
1,918,000. 

The increase in 1931 with respect to 1930 was 20.9 % for pigs, 5 % for goats, 
4.1 % for cattle and sheep and 0.5 % for horses. 


in Gzochoslovalda, 

According to the final annual estimates made by the Ministry of Agriculture in 
collaboration with the Central Office of Statistics of the ntunbers of cattle, sheep and pigs, 
estimates which will in the future be made every year, the livestock atuation in Czecho- 


(1) Including goats. 
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Slovakia on December 31, 1930 compared with, the data of the Census of December 31, 
1925 and those of the pre-war period (1910 for Bohemia, Moravia and Silesia and 1911 
for Slovakia and sub-Carpathian Russia) was as follows : 



Cattle 

(total) 

Cows 

Sheep 

Pigs 



— 

— 

— 

1930 

• • 4.457.522 

2,433.830 

607,612 

2,776,215 

1925 

• • 4,691,320 

2,331,461 

861,128 

2,539,201 

I9IO-I9II . . 

■ - 4,595.614 

2,298,061 

1,322,342 

2,515.782 


In 1930, the largest decrease compared with 1925 was that for sheep — • 29 4 % , 
the total number of cattle has decreased by 5 % whereas the number of cows has increased 
by 4.4 and that of pigs by 9.3 %. Compared with the pre-war period the number of 
sheep has decreased by 54 i % and that of cattle by 3 % ; the number of cows has, on 
the contrary, increased by 5.9 % and that of pigs by 10.4 % 

It is interesting to compare the data of 31 December 1930 with those of the census of 
27 May 1930 as some indication is obtained of the seasonal variations in the numbers of 
the different kinds from the summer to the winter. 

In fact, the decrease as on 31 December was 81,382 head (1.8 %) for cattle, 311,810 
{lo.i %) for pigs and 228,437 (27.3 %) for sheep. 

The relatively small decrease for cattle may be partly explained by the fact that in 
some sections of the country (Slovakia and sub-Carpathian Russia) livestock are kept 
largely on pastures. 

For pigs the decrease is much larger and maj’^ be explained on examination of the 
variation in the composition of the herds according to age of the animals depending 
largely on fodder supplies and pig breeding conditions in the summer and vunter. In 
fact, the number of pigs under 6 months old fell from 1,971,355 head in June to 
1,361,767 in December, that is b}’' 31.1 %, Other pigs ” (excluding boars and sows for 
reproduction) six months old and over have, on the contrary, increased from May to 
December from 653,053 to 948,635 head, that is, by 48 3 % 

As regards sheep excluding those under one year old, the number in May was 562,933 
and in December, excluding those imder six months old, 566,436. 


Numbers of livestock per square kilometre and per 1000 znhahitanis. 


Per 

Cattle 


1930 3 I-S 

1925 33*4 

1920 3i.2 

1910-1911 32.7 


. kilometre 

Pigs Sheep 

Per 1000 inhabitants 

Cattle # Pigs Sheep 

19.8 

4’3 

302.7 188.5 

41.3 

18.I 

6.1 

329.3 178.3 

60.5 

14 6 

7.0 

321.7 (i) 150.9 

72.4 

17-9 

9.4 

338.0 185.1 

97.4 


(i) B^cduding “ other pigs over i year c 4 d 



s 
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Poultry in Chile. 

As complementary^ data to the census of livestock of June 30, 1930, the following 
figures are given of the numbers of poultry’ in Chile in 1930 compared with 1925. 


'Poultry 

1930 

(Head) 

1925 

Fowls 

1,988,057 

1,590,350 

Geese 

119,113 

120,498 

Ducks 

104,265 

102,147 

Turkeys 

148,824 

128,438 


Compared with 1925 there is an increase for all kinds except geese, which show a 
decrease of 1,385 head. 


South African Mohair Clip. 

Despite the increase in numbers of Angora goats recorded in June 1930 as compared 
with the pre\ious y’ear the exports of mohair during the 1930-31 season showed a very’ 
substantial falling off. On 30 June 1931 no falling off in the numbers of Angora goats 
was registered but the view has been expressed in responsible quarters that if the depres- 
sion in the mohair market continues farmers will change evermore and more to merino 
sheep and particularly to Blackhead Persians. 

In the current season the Angora goat area enjoyed excellent rains during the 
winter and the veld was j^articularh’ good in some districts The winter clip was 
expected to be on the strong side but naturally’ well-grown. The prospects for the sum- 
mer clip depended, of course, on the rainfall later in the season, but otherwise conditions 
were favourable, the farms not being overstocked and the goats being generally’ in fine 
condition. Winter kidding was expected to be below normal owing to deliberate res- 
trictions on the part of many farmers 


it 



TRADE 


COO’NTRIES 


October 


Three months (August i-Octobcr 

1 1 Twelve months 

31 ) |! (August i-July 31 ] 

Exports 

Imports | 

_ 1 


Exports 

Imports 

1 Exports ^ 

Imports 


1 

1931 j 

1930 

1931 

1930 

1931 

1930 

1931 1930 I 1930-31 , 

1930-31 

1 

Exporting Countries : ! 



Wheat 

. — Thousand centals (i cental = too Ibsj 


Bulgana 1 

S02 

62' 

0 

0 


1,885; 

758' 

0 

0 , 

0 

Hungary ... I 

1,047 

522 

0 

0 


3,3.J1 

1,940 

u 

0 5,247 

0 

I^thuauia j 

0 

7 . 

0 

0 , 


0 

15' 

0 , 

U 545 

0 

Rumania . . . . i 

3,444 

1,285' 

0 

0 


14 473 

4 870 

0 

o' 8,675 

7 

USSR. 



— 

— 

(I) 

22,919 (i) 

14,617 

— ' 

— ' 67,052 

— 

Yugoslavia ... 

924 

357 

0 

0 


4,557, 

1,933 

0 

0 3,247 

0 

Canada . . 

11,356 

17 871 

13 

111 


27,102, 

45,144 

33 

13 1 137,150 

79 

Umted States ... 

7,123' 

3 664 

1,122 

] 653 


17511) 

22,481' 

2,588 

4 130 i 46,355 

11,616 

Argentina . . 

3,217, 

2 436 

— 

— 


10,203, 

6,140' 

— 

— !! 71,653 

— 

Chile 

O' 

95 

0 

(V 


0 

392 

0 

0 428 

0 

India 

26 

260 

0 

102 


119 

1,706 

176' 

547 ' 2,216 

6,581 

Turkey 




i(i) 

31 (i 

75 d) 

0 ( 1 ) 

4 265 

7 

Algeria 




(i) 

750 (i) 

2 227,(1) 

432 d) 

37' 5,706 

1,371 

Tunis 

170, 

104 

44 

9, 


1,250 

1,034 

104 

20 3,704 

542 

Australia 

3,115 

3,027 

0 

O' 


9,656' 

6,742 

0 

0 76.505 

0 

Importing Counines .* 




2 , 154 ' 


1 

1 




Germany I 

1,682. 

0 

1,444 


3,Ot)8 

11 . 

3,984 1 

6 .S 03 ’ 265 

18,805 

Austria 

01 

2 

483 

353 ' 


0 

60 

1,268 

9791 86 

5,315 

Belgium ..... 

3ST 

40 

3,417 

2,240' 


1 4GS 

64! 

9,162 

8,642 2,079 

30,082 

Denmark ..... 

21 

2 

1,592 

322! 

9 

13 

3.100 

911 35 

4,877 

Spam 

0 | 

0 

U 

0 , 


0 

1 

0 


0 

^tonia 

0 ! 

0 

42 

82 


0 

0 

108' 

154 0 

370 

Irish Free State . . 

U' 

7 

838 

595. 


0 

7 , 

2,251 1 

1.894' IS 

6,435 

Finland. . , 

0 

0 

221 0 i 


U 

0 

55 

0 0 

90 

France . . . 

2 i 

IS 

4,938 

3,8491 

4 

941) 

14,484 

9,698! 966 

46,606 

Gr Bnt and N. Ir. 

46 

no 

16,246 

11,061 


132 

201 : 

47,622, 

32,5291 633 

124,551 

Greece 

0 

0 

1,310 

1,484' 


0 

0 , 

3.702' 

3,768 i O' 

14,233 

Italy 

4 

15 

606 

5,212 


IS 

15 

1 693 

11,735! 18' 

50,116 

I.at^ . . . 

0 

0 

66 

101 ' 


0 

0 ' 

I70l 

412' 0 

1,030 

Norway 

— 1 

— 

408 

5io; 

— 

— 

646' 

1,045 1 — 

3,126 

Netherlands .... 

9 

15 

1,012 

1.559 


24 

24! 

3,701 

5,106. 683 

16,599 

Poland 

371 

229 

33 

4 


161 

485 

73 

22 , 1,847 

49 

Portugal . 


— 

0 

IS, 


— 

— 

3S6 

73 — 

1,316 

Sweden 

0 ' 

4 

273 

452,! 

0 

15: 

6661 

1,175! 31 

2,879 

Switzerland .... 

0 - 

Cl 

1,574 


0 

O' 

S,S7S 

3,395 2 

11,096 

Czechoslovakia . , . 

2 ' 

U 

1.314 

503'J 

0 

2 ' 

3,569 1 

1,799; 4 

7,079 

Japan 

— 1 

— 

1,113 

880 


__ 

— 

2,575 

1,795' — 

15,311 

Syria and Uebanon . l 

73! 

9 

0 

0 


276 

71, 

0 ' 

9, 137 

44 

Egypt 




'( 2 ) 

0 ( 2 ) 

0 ( 2 ) 

4,d) 

82 2 

1,019 

Umon of South Afnca 


1 



'r) 

0 ( 1 ) 

0 ( 1 ) 

271 (I) 

2361 0 

1,601 

New Zealand ... 

i 

1 


. Id) 

O'li) 

0 \i) 

15 d) 

26' 0 

12 s 

Totals . . 


30,093: 

37,911 

34,0Si 

119,445 

112,003 

106,75(} 

438,743 

382,960 

Exporting Countries: 

1 


Rye. 

— Thousand centals (1 cental 

= 100 lbs). 


Germany 

1 584 1 

245 

414 

99 


1 038 

922 

7S3, 

174' 1,213' 

690 

Bulgana 

i 25^1 

99 

0 

u; 

650, 

291, 

0 

0 ' 1,4131 

0 

Hungary 

148 

112 ’ 

0 

0 i 


348, 

328, 

0 

0 : 1,5791 

0 

Poland 

2121 

935 

15 

0 ! 

743 

3 102 [ 

29 

0 ' 6,880' 

2 

Rumania 

1 359 ! 

132 

0 

0 ; 

926 

306' 

0 

0 1,239! 

0 

U. S. S R 

... 1 




— 

d) 

4,409 (i) 

2,132' 

— 

— 13) 11,023 

— 

Yugoslavia 

0 

0 

0 

2 


u! 

O' 

0 

2 ! 0 

4 

Canada 

40 

238 

0 ! 0 


3C>2! 

258; 

0 

O'! 1,171 1 

0 

United States . . , 

0 

22 

— 

— 


13 

46! 

— 

— ' 90 

— 

Argentina 

51 j 

79 : 

— 

— 


IDS' 

1701 

— 

— 992 

— 

Turkey 

. . 1 

1 



d) 

86 , 1 , 1 ) 

1G3 (I) 

0 (i) 

01 308 

0 

Algeria 




. . Id) 

4(1) 

13(1) 

0 (I) 

0 35 . 

0 

Importing Countries: 1 

1 



i 


' 





Austria 

0 

0 

101 

99 


0 ' 

4 

269 

304|! 9 

2,205 

Belgium j 

55 

0 ; 

388 

298 


146 1 

9i 

822 1 

575 126 

3,739 

Denmark 

Oi 

0 

578 

977, 


0 : 

0 

1,676 

2,105; 4 

7,324 

Estonia 

0 i 

0 : 

0 

13 


0 ; 

0 , 

4 

31ii 0 

194 

Finland 

0 

0, 

77 

452 


01 

0 ; 

201 ' 

743' 2, 

1,570 

Fiance . 

0 

Oi 

243 

82! 

0 


395, 

2871' 0 

1,378 

Italy 

0 

0 

9 

44 ! 


0 

ol 

29' 

172 0 

597 

Eatvia ...... 

0 

0 : 

9 

n; 


0 , 

u 

40 i 

128' 0 

260 

Lithuania" ..... 

0 

0 . 

0 

0 


0 

11 ' 

2 , 

Oi 163 

0 

Norway ...... 

0 

01 

359 

119 


0 

0' 

897' 

606] 0 

3,023 

Netherlands .... 

20 


613 

423, 


137 

20 

1,563 

i,230' 791 

6,323 

Sweden ...... 

0 

0 

161 

119 


0 

Ol 

218 

282'. 4, 

520 

Switzerland .... 

0 ; 

0 

9 

22 


0, 

U 

31 

57| 0 

174 

Czechoslovakia . . . 

0 ! 

90 

1,014, 4' 


2; 

236| 

1,799 

24!' 476 

844 

Totals . . 

im 

i 

1 ^ 

S,99$i 3,104 

i 


9,«9« 


8,558 

ll 1 

28,847 


(5) (a) ( 3 ) See aotes.pege > 98 . 


:: 1' 

II October 

Three months (August i-October 31) 

Tvvflve months 
(August i-July 31) 

COUNTRIES ‘ Exports * Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Export s 

Imports 

! 1931 1930 193T 1930 

1931 1930 

1931 1930 

1930-31 

1930-31 


Exporting Countries : j 

Germany . • • • , 

Belgium 1 1 

Bulgaria 

Sp<iia I 

France I, 

Hungary , 

Italy ' . . . . ' 

I^tvia . ... n 

Poland ... [[ 

Rumania jj 

Yugoslavia ij 

Camida 

Umted States ... I 
Argentina ... . i 

Gale. .... 'I 


Turkey . ' * l| 

Japan Jl 

Algeria l' 

Tunis ‘ 

Australia 

Importing Countries ; 

Austna 

Denmark ..... 

Estonia 

Irish Free State . . 
Finland ..... 
Gt. Bntain and N. Ir. ; 

Greece Ij 

Norway |i 

Netherlands . . . . { 
Portugal . . . 

Sweden 

Czechoslovakia ... 

Ceylon 

Jar a and Madura . . 

Indo-Chma 

Syria and I^ebanon . 

Egypt 

Union of South Africa 
New Zealand. . . . i 
Toteb ... I 
1 

Exporting Couftirtes: I 

Bulgaria 

Spain , 

Hungary 

Lithuania i 

Poland 

Rumania . . . . i 

Czechoslovakia . . . ' 

U. S. S. R. 

Canada ' 

United States . . . ' 

Argentina ’ 

Chile i[ 

India . ' 

Syria and I^banon . jJ 
Turkey . . . i{ 

Algeria [ 

Egypt I 

Tunis ....... 

Anstralia | 

Importing CoutUnes : | 
Germany ..... j 
Austria 

Bdgiuni ...... 1 

Denmark 

Estonia 

Irish Free State . . i 
France ..... [ 

Gr. Britam and N, Ir. ,1 

Greece ' 

Italy ; 

Latvia ....... 

Norway ...... i! 

Netherlands , . . ' 
Switzerland ..... 

Yugoslavia ! 

Toiais . . . li 


Wheat flour. — Thotisand centals (i cental = loo lbs). 


2i 

20 

11 

20 


7 

97' 

49 

601 


15 

4 

29 


20 

44' 

22 

64 

nl 

9 

0 

0 


205 

31 

"o 

0 

O' 

U 

0 

0 


4 

9 

0 

0: 

578 

511 

24 

00 


2.002 

1,479 

90 

187 

306! 

595 

0 

0, 


556 

1,521 

0 

0 

205 

104 

29 

15 


472 

253 

68 

44, 

U 

4 

U 

0 


0 

31 

0 

0 

77 

S8 

2 

2 


163 

172 

2 

71 

60 

57 

0 

0 


132 

154 

0 

0 

4 

22 

O' 

0 


11 

37 

0 

0 

1,093; 

1,594^ 4 

7 


3,210 

4,264 

11 

IS 

1.559' 

2.606 

0 

U 


4,182 

7,778 

0 

0| 

90' 

168 

— 1 

— i 


403 

520 

— 

— 

2! 

20 

0 

0 


7 

55 

0 

0 

99, 

S6 

0 

0 


234 

262 

0 

o; 

! 




(I) 

0(1) 4(1) 

2 

(I) o| 

137j 

375 

31 

31 


677 

944' 

37 

106 



1 


( 1 ) 

20(1) 62 (i) 

7 

(I) 2 

4 

15 

2 

2 


44 

57 

2 

7| 

1,060 

S20 

ol 

0 

1 


4,431 

2,553 

0 

1 

0 

2 

99, 

20:1 


2 

> 

179 

432 


2 

152j 

181;| 

4 

9 

384 

450, 

0! 

0 

2' 

13, 


4 

0 

9 

:35' 

21 

2 

4141 

364! 


9 

15 

1.032 

988‘ 

— 

— 

2621 

456 

— 

— 

606 

899, 

49S! 

445 

1,364: 

1,321 


1,288 

1,237. 

3,131 

3,915 

— 

— 

7i 

26, 

— 

— ' 

24 

66' 

0 

0 

108' 

154 


2 

0^ 

377 

474I 

is! 

7 

ss, 

357 


26 

31, 

265 

1,001 

— ! 

— 

31 

15 


— 

— 

CS 

42 


0 

4' 

9 


0 

2 

11 

35 

2I 

2 

143 

421 11 

2 

4 

315 

970 


— 

44; 

42 


— 

— 

106 

132 

— 

— 

I 

• 


— 

- ( 2 ) 

93 (2) 951 

— 

— 

31! 

37 


— 


108 

115! 

15 

0' 13 

18 

44 


82 

29 




(2) 

0,(2) 0 (2) 

168 (2) 229, 



• 

• 1,(1) 

0'{i) 4 (I) 

^j(i) 42; 




',(1) 

0 (I) 0 (I) 

40 (I) 35 

iS)! 

7,567 2,651 

3,785,1 

18»I61 

21,638 


10,488' 



Barley. 

— Thousand centals (i cental = roo lbs). 

S2 

152 

n 

0 


2S9 

597 

u 

0' 

0 

13 

0 

Oi 

4! 51, 

0 

o| 

13 

112 

0 

0, 

37 

194 

0 

0; 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 

7I 

0 

0 

752 

540 0 

0 


1.160 

1,221: 

0 

0 

2,917 

4,206 

0 

0 


8,699 

14,632' 

0 

0 

2S0 

9SS 

0 

Ui 

397 

1,4S2| 

0 

0 



— 

— 1(1) 

7,055.(1) 5,249! 



* 106 

’251 

01 

0 


2,048 

322 

0 

0 

551 

562 

— 1 



1,144 

1.698' 



51 

463 

— ' 



227 

893! 




2' 

33 

0. 

0 


**40 

isr 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


2 

2 

0 

0 

7 

55 

29 

0 


214 

14S 

46 

0 




1(1) 

326 

(I) 62 (I) 

0 

(1) 0 





(i) 

123 (i) 384 (i) 

8S4'(i) 4!' 





(^) 

0 (2) 0 (2) 

42(2) 9: 

4; 

26 

*154 

55 


no 

137 

240 

128 

0 

20 

0 

0 


90 

243 

0 

0 

0 

11 

l,473i 

1,332 


0 

33 

3,100 

3,040 

O' 


351' 

209 


0 

O' 

639 

662' 

179 

4 

1,221 

1,210 


322 

33 

2,754 

2,385 

75 

194, Sir 

1,515 


82 

214 

1,631 

3,157 

— 

— 

0 

9 


— 

— 

0 

13 ! 

4 

0 


2 


4 

0 

11 

7; 

4' 

4 

9611 

S5S 


7 

7' 

1,905 

1,343 

2 

2 

2,683 

2,560 


2 

7’ 

5,948 

4,857' 


— 

0 

11 ! 


— 

1 

0 

22 ! 

0, 

0 

97 

90 


0 

0, 

137 

167; 

0 

0 

0, 

24 


0 

0 


49 

0. 

0 

66 

68 


0 

0 

159 

194 

42 

31 

1,415 

1,881 


57 

68 

3,051 

3,920' 

UJ 

0 

304 

304 


(^1 

0 

571 

639- 

0 

0 

13' 

18 


9 

9 

33 

53 i 

4,871 



10,616 



2T»8S0 

21,153 

30,53911 


{i) (2) (3) See notes page pgS, 


123 
216 
220 
75 
7,350 
4,008 
1,179 
73 i 
6151 
425 j 

88l 

13,113 1 
23,164 1 
2,044 
104 
1,014 
29 
3,472 
267 
251 
10,404 

13 

24 


4,608! 
- j 
115! 

2! 

11! 



Y3.00II 


1,598’ 

152 

580 

15 

2,798! 

32,778 

3,003 

22,966 

9,240 

6,022 

5,701 

536 

3021 

869l 

593 

1444! 

2 

220 

1,652 

62 

0 

1,076 

1,232 

20 

22 

68 


0! 

591 

0 

29 


238 

231 

0 

0 

569 

0 

225 

2 

24 

0 

49 


0 

2 

n 

212 

57 

11 

0 

3,100 

1,572 

88 

3,686 

2,150 

12,816 

166 

1,396 

3,845 

21s 

71 

2,432 

445 

1,025 

428 

168 

3,560 

205 

234 


0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 


0 

2 

7 

0 

465 

152 

390 

0 

17,906 

2.077 
10,538 
15,007 

13 

454 

7,710 

18,691 

79 

778 

212 

1.078 
19,716 
2,829 

130 


793 - 


S 


COUNTRIieS 




October 


!i 

li 

Three months (August i-October 3 

* ! 

Twelve months 
(A ugust i-July 31 ) 


Exports 

Imports .j 

Exports 


Imports 


Exports 

Imports 



1931 


1930 

3931 


1 ' 

1930 ' 

1931 , 1930 

1931 1930 

1930-31 

1930-31 

Exporting Countries: 





Oats. 

- 

- Thousand centals (1 

cental 

= 100 lbs). 



Germanv . 


0 


20 ! 

40 


9 

2 1 

179 

154 

20 

220 

1,005 

Irish Free State . . 


20 


00 ' 

42 


29, 

29 

75' 

123 

44 

254 

452 

Hungary 


0 


2 ' 

0 


0 

2 

7 

0 

0 

13 

141 

Lithuania 


0 


2 

0 


0 ' 

O' 

37 

0 

0 

Si 

0 

Poland 


4 


7' 

0 


O' 

0 

68 ; 

0 

0 

137' 

0 

Rumania ..... 


77 


258 

0 


O'i 

236 

699' 

0 

0 

1,739 

0 

Czechoslovakia . . . 


26 


132. 

2 


O' 

99' 

32S! 

53 

4 

710 

143 

USSR .... 




. ' 

— 


— j 


' 

— _ 


( 3 ) 9,513 

— 

Yugoslavia 


0 


U 

0 


13 

01 

ol 

0 

66 

2 

86 

Canada 


368 


117 

139 


2 1 

860 ; 

2471 

302 

212 

2,659 

234 

United States ... 


216 


7 

0 


11 ' 

338 

46 j 

0 

11 

130 

198 

Argentina 


787 


1,510; 

— 


— 1 ' 

2,498 

2,657 

— — 

1 

14,621 

— 

Gule. . 


9 


251 

0 


0 

44 

721' 

0 

0 

2,178 

0 

Algeria 







(I) 

9(1) 

55 (i) 

190 (i) 

99' 

1,292 

225 

Tunis 


26 


75 

0 


0 ; 

106 

251 1 

0 

0 

545 

9 

Importing Countries" i 







1 




1 



Austria 


0 


O' 

115 


139 1 

0 

2 

29S 

379 ; 

2 

2/227 

Belgium 


o' 


0 

77 


584,; 

0 , 

0 . 

386 

1.0651 

4 

3,494 

Denmark 


9 


0 

IS 


62 

20 1 

01 

196 

163 

20 

1,270 

Estonia 


0 


0 

2 



0 ; 


2 

2 U' 

0 

159 

Finland 


0 


0 

4 



2 

o| 

40, 

22 

1 7 

260 

Prance * 


0 


•■> 

97 


236' 

2 

7 

357 

542 

I 20 

2.213 

Gr. Bnt. and N. Irel. 


7 


2 

935 


1488' 

22 

18, 

2.732, 

2 . 2 SS 

397, 

10,697 

Italy 


0 


0 

267 


344 . 



631 

704 

0 

.3.741 

Latvia 


0 


0 

4 


4: 

o' 

0 ; 

7 

13 

4 

57 

Norway ^ 


0 


0 

11 


0 ,! 

o' 

0 

73 

0 

! 4 

4 

Netherlands .... 

j 

4 

I 

4 

187 


289! 

13 

13 

534 

613 

; 375 

3,609 

Sweden ...... 


0 


4 

104 


148; 

U 

11 ' 

403 

240 

40 

1 334 

Switzerland .... 


0 


0 

337 


302' 

0 

0 

1,010 

935 

1 - 

4.564 

Australia 

1 

4 


IJ 

0 

1 

0 :, 

15 

20 

0 

0 

' 73 

2 

Totals ... 


1.559 


2,441 

*^.381 

i 

[ 

3.614 ' 

4.356 

5,441 

7,541 

1.530 

35,045, 

36, m 

i 

1 

1 




Maize. 


Thousand centals fi 

cental 

= 100 lbs}. 





Twelme mo^ttbs I Twelve MO^TH»s 


Exporting Countries : 1 

! 


1 

(November i-October 31 ) 
1930-31 1 1929-30 ' 1930-31 I 

539-30 

(Nov. i-Oct. 31 ) 

1 

Bulgaria ...... 1 

95 1 

564 

01 0 

8 477 

4,017' 

0 

0 

— ■ 

— 

Hungary ! 


24 

75 26 

240 

3,351 ; 

2,337 

332 

— 

— 

Rumania. ' 

1,1241 

1,149 

0 0 

17,756 

28.424 

0 

2 

— > 

— 

Yugoslavia j 

20 | 

3o3 

15i 13 

6.420' 

12,006 

24 

33 

— 

— 

Umted States • • • 1 

1121 

132 

41 262 

1,336 

4,3031 

520 

708 

— 

— 

Argentina 

22,769 

11,405 

— . — 

198,617, 

96.331' 

— 1 

— 

— 

— 

Brazil ! 

•• 

— 1 — 

(I) IS (I) 

326, 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Java and Madura . . 

50 

24 


2.407, 

1,759 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Indo-China 

414' 

448 


2 277' 

2,339 

— 

— 

— - 

— 

Syna and Lebanon . 

2 l 

22 . 

0 2 

159' 

484; 

49 1 

35 

— 


Egypt ...... 

... j 



(3) 4 (z) 

20 ,( 2 ) 

139 ( 2 ) 

18 

— 

— 

Umon of South Africa 

... j 


■ 1 

(I) 2,185(1) 

9,423 (i) 

0 ( 1 ) 

0 

— 

— 

Importing Countries : 
Germany ..... 

ol 

0 

1 

966 1,202 

0 , 

oi 

10.007 

16,506 


_ 

Austria ...... 

1 01 

0 

692 245 


ISi 

6.270; 

4,312 

— 

— 

Belgium ...... 

163, 

11 

1,418 1,175 

955 

220 ' 

17,075' 

12 90S 

— 

— 

Denmark 

0 

0 

1,338 767 

0 

01 

13,539 

6.248 

— 

— 

Spain. ....... 

01 

0 

i 212 82' 

' 0 , 

0 

3.6661 

3,840 

— 

— 

Irish Free State . . 

0 

0 

! 1.521 710' 

26 

29 ! 

12,044' 

8.047, 

— 

— 

Fmland 

— 1 

— . 

53 18 

— 

— ' 

355 . 

187 

1 — 

— 

France 

2 

0 

: 3.307 3,124 

! 40 

46 

23,515 

17.859 

' ' — 

— 

Gr. Brit, and N. Ir. 

245 

258, 

i 7.024 4,987! 

! 2,407; 

2,150 

53,281; 

36,306 

— 

— 

Greece 



— 

1 11 0 , 

— 

— 

373| 

185, 

— 

— ’ 

Italy 

0 

0 

1,680 1,091 

il 7 ' 

7 

17,447 

15,232 

— ; 


Norway 

— 

— 

3281 390 

1 — 

— 

3, 9771 

2,676 

) — 

— 

Netherlands .... 

9 

13 

3,618; 2,220, 

' 278 

626 

32,441, 

23,178 

1 — 

— ' 

Poland ...... 

0 

0 

26| 22 

'' O' 

4 

496, 

392 ! 

, ~. 1 


Portugal 



184 148' 

— ! 

— 

3,6(351 

1,442 

1 — 1 


Sweden 

— 

— , 

809 ! 183; 

— ; 

— 

7 , 311 ' 

2,262 

1 — j 

— " 

Switzerland. .... 

Oi 

0 

608 3811 

2 ' 

0 

3,611 1 

2.54^ 

j — 1 

— 

Czechoslovakia . . . 

0 

0 

1,700' 551 

2 ' 

2 

13,1151 

5,443| 

1 ““ 

— - 

Canada 

0 

0 

787 822 

' 9 ' 

4 

4,760| 

7,573 

— 1 

— 

Japan ....... 

— 

— 

123' 79 

' — 1 

— 

1,689 

1,486 

1 — 1 

— 

*Tunis 

0 


26! 0 

1 9 

2 

298' 

o; 

' ' — 1 

— 

Totals. . . 


14,463 

IMdSi 

I 

16:^8411 


m.WT 

i — 1 

— 


(i) (- 2 ) ( 3 ) See ttota page 798. 
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October j 

Ten months (January i-October 31) 

Tvvelve months 
(J anuary i-Dec.311 

COUNTRIES [ 

Exports 

Imports 


Exports 

Imports 


Exports 

Imports 

' 

1931 I 

i 

1930 1 

1931 

1930 

1931 

1930 

1931 

1930 

1930 

1930 

Exporting Countries: 



Rice. 

— Thousand centals (i cental 

= 100 lbs) 



Spain . .... 

75 

5Tj 

01 



6061 

85S 

0 


0 ; 

1,252 

0 

Italy 

231 

437 

2. 

111 


2 185: 

3,574 

51 


139 

4,716 

134 

United States. ... 

324 

1541 

n 

13 


2.19l| 

1,819' 

276 


229 

2,615 

293 

Brazil .... 




(I) 

1,649 (i) 

714! 

— 


— 

844 


India 

3,007 

2 853 

24 

46 


41,110, 

52,633: 

467 


71 

57,318 

139 

lado-Chma ' 

1,131 

1,409, 

— 

— 1 


17,075 

19,648; 

— 


— 

21,998 


Siam ’ 

3,962 

1,325! 

— 



20 410' 

18,029 

— 


— 

20,598 



Egypt 





(2) 

325 (a) 

721 (2) 

302 

(2) 

168' 

1,206 

261 

Importins, Countries: 


i 





1 



1 



Germany 

192 

123! 

871 

522 


1,140 

1,382 

7,641 


4,874 

1,594 

5,503 

Austria. . . . . 1 

0 

0| 

42 

35 


Ol 


496 


494 

0 

606 

Eeigium 

15 

O' 

112 

60 


15U' 

7 

1,182 


869' 

9 

1,047 

Denmaxk. ^ 

0 

0! 

13 

It; 


ol 

0 

123 


106 

0 

139 

Estonia ...... 

— 

— ' 

4 

4 


— 

— 1 

29 


33 


35 

Irish Free State . . ^ 

0 

ol 

2 

2 


0 

01 

44 


37 

0 

46 

France 

97 1 

207 

87.5 

754| 


794' 

1,634 

5,670 


4,766 

1,903 

5,650 

Gr. Bnt. and N. Ir , 

60' 

isl 

230 

203^ 


223' 

194' 

2,216 


2,1651 

'218 

2^564 

Greece 

— 

— 

33 

37 


— 

— 

445 


428 


'836 

Hungary 

0 

0 

64 

99 


2, 

7 

401 


293 

9 

388 

Batvia 

0 

0 

4 



0 

7, 

71 


53 

7 

62 

Bithuama . . . . j 

0 

0 

2 

4 


0 

0, 

20 


26 

1 0 

31 

Norway ..... ] 

— 

— 1 

4 

9 


— 

1 

99 


88 


101 

Netherlands . . . , ; 

I 214, 

1701 

203 

29 


2,161 

1,735 

4,786 


3,29^ 

' 2,036 

3,563 

Poland . 

115 

9; 

181 

0 


414 

100 

J,6S4 


1,175 

126 

1,177 

Portugal. ..... J 

— 

— ! 

49 

68 


— 

— 

516 


783 


941 

Sweden 

' — 

— 

0 

0 


— 

— 

123 


161 

__ 

161 

Switzerland. .... 

0 

0 

49 

64 


0 

u, 

342 


815 

0 

408 

Czechosloyakia ... 

1 0 

0 

104 

79 


0 

01 

880' 

8471 

0 

979 

Yugoslavia ..... 


0: 

37 

1 60 

1 

*2 

2, 

392 


359 

2 

' 510 

Ca^da , 

' 0' 

0 

42 

i 20 

1 

0 

0; 

613 


487 

0 

584 

Chile ! 

— 

— 

24 

' 20 


— 

— i 

463 


459 

1 

518 

Ceylon . . . ' 

0 

n 

860 

838! 


15' 

7, 

8,622 


9,116 

i 9 

10,809 

Java and Madura. . 





12) 

1741(a) 

491(2) 

4 3081(2) 

1,497 

t| 117 

5,48? 

japan 

i " 132 

12a 

215 

470, 

4,118, 

289 

2 315 


3,543 

i 1,252 

3,973 

Syria and Lebanon . 

! 

0 

31 

29 

1 

0 

2 

262 


2‘3S 

|l 2 

320 

Turkey 





1(1) 

0(i) 

2(1) 

137 

(i) 

134 

!| 2 

203 

Algeria 






2,(1) 

7(1) 

101 (I) 

71 

J 9 

104 

Tunis 

' n 

0 

U 

2 

1 

0 

ol 

26 


18 

0 24 

Union ol S. Africa. 




rii) 

0(1) 

U( 1 ) 

829 (I) 

725 

O' 930 

Australia 

261 

7 

u 

7 


130, 

02 

24 


68 

71 

75 

New Zealand .... 

1 

1 



(I) 

0 '{r' 

0(1) 

64(1) 

55 

01 60 

Totals. . . 

1,581 

6,890 

4,168 

3,503 


05 , 

103,488 

46,0*i0l 

41,186 

! Iir,»13i 48,363 


ExportmgCoMnirie$: |j Linseed. — Thousand centals (i cental = loo lbs) 


Estoma . . . . ' 

0, 

Litliuania ..... 

13 

Argentina .... 1 ' 

India ' 

3.272 

225; 

Tunis i 

0' 

Iwporiing Countries: 1 
Germany. 

0 

Belgium ...... 

42 

T)f»nmnTk, ..... I 

> — 

Spain ....... ' 

— 

Finland 

0 

France \\ 

01 

Or. But. and N. Ird. 1, 

0 : 

Greece .1 

0. 

Hungary. ..... i‘ 
Italy i; 

4- 

o' 

Xatvia I 

Norway ! 

Netherlands .... 1 

4 : 

oi 

Poland. ...... ; 

0 

Sweden ..... ; 


Czechoslovakia ... 1 

0 ! 

Yugoslavia ..... 1 

01 

Canada ...... 1 

0 

United States. . . . ! 


Japan ' 

— ! 

Australia | 

0 . 

Totals . . . : 

3,566 


22 1 

Ol 

0| 

130 

oi 

0|l 

1,389 1 


— li 

276, 

0' 

u 


O'l 

0,1 

o' 

399; 

403', 

4' 

375 

75' 

— 1 

37 

40! 

f 

35; 

55 ' 

0! 

0 

7'! 


776 

421; 


039' 

473! 

0 

13j 

9, 

20 

o' 

0'' 

0 

137 

112, 

55 

4' 

18' 

— 

0 

37l! 

7 1 

955 

538 1 

2' 

0 

2' 

— 1 

40 

64l, 

2 

35 

44;, 

0 

4 


57, 

64 

ol! 

1 

822 

84' 1 


0 

22, 

0! 

4 


1,975 

4,348 

2,43Ti 


2; 

241 

0 

14a' 

2271 

! 0 

36,786 

20,970 



2 028 

5,507 

' 0 

4, 

0 

0 

11, 

24 

t 6, .180 

128, 

62 

; 3,276 

— . 

— 

1 373 1 

— 

— ! 

i 3681 

0' 

O' 

51 

15 

13 

4,945| 

4' 

9 

6389, 

0 

V 

1 S4! 

35! 

134 

1 2 

0! 

0 

1 1,151, 

62' 

132 

1 77 

— 1 

! ■ — 

1 234 ‘ 

46| 

137 

' 8.1971 


26’ 271, 

— 

1 — 

, 970 

4 

15 

' 489| 

0 

9 

; ii7| 

483 

1 265 

1 90. 

— 

[ — 

j 7,3081 

— 

— 

! 150 

0 

Oi 267 

39,T58 

3TS5S 



0 [ 

55 

' 2 

0 

443 

— . 

— . 

26,466 

— i 

0 

6,768 

0 

0 

9 

0 

4,539 

26 

5,194 

1,239' 

68 

1,676 

309' 

— 

359 

381 

1 

419 

71' 

o' 

79 

3,649 

16 

4,288 

3,735 

9i 

5,031 

60' 

2 

64 

106 

148 

; 106 

866 

1 0 

1,175 

951 

236 

168 

306 

— 

357 

4,879 

146 

6,617 

143 

31 

150 

723 

, — 

798 

38l| 

18 

445 

1211 

2 

121 

452; 

783 

454 

6,751) 

— 

7,090 

no' 

— 

126 

313' 

0 

840 


33^15 



<i) See notes page 79 S. 
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COUNTRIES 


Exportwg Counirus’. j 

Austria | 

Denmark | 

Estonia j 

Irish Free State . . 

Finland i 

France 

Hungary | 

Latv^ .......' 

Lithuania ... .1 

Netherlands .... 1 

Poland 

Sweden 

U. S. S R 

Argentina 

India 

Syria and Lebanon . 

Australia j 

New Zealand .... 1 
7 mporiing Countries ; [ j 

Germany jj 

Belgium ij 

Spain . . j 

Gr. Bnt andN Irel 11 

Greece !| 

Italy I 

Norway ... . l} 

Switzerland . . . . |i 

Czechoslovakia ... 

Canada 

United States . . . 

Ceylon 

Java and Madura . . 

Japan 

Algena 

Egypt 

Tunis 

Totals . . . 

Exporting Countries . 

Denmark 

Finland i 

Italy 

Lithuania | 

Norway 

Netherlands .... 

Poland 

Switzerland , . . . , 

Czechoslovakia . . . 

Yugoslavia ..... 

Camda 

Australia. ..... 
New Zealand . . . . , 
Importing Countries*. , 

Germany I 

Austria ......' 

Belgium 

Spain. ....... 

Irish Free State. . . { 

Prance .1 

Gr. Brit, and N. Irel. i 
Greece 

Hungary. 

Portugal I 

Sweden ...... 

United States . . . | 

India . 

Java and Madura. . { 
Syrk and Lebanon , ' 
Algeria 

E;©T>t . . ' j 

Tunis . . . , , , . 1 

Totals , . . 1 


October 


Tex montths (January r-October 31I 


Twelve months 
(January i-Dec 31) 


Exports 

IMPORTS 

Exports 

IMPORTS 

1 E 33 POET 8 

Imports 

1931 1 1930 j 

^ 1931 1930 1 

1931 1930 

1 1931 1930 

'i ' 

1 1930 ' 

1930 


Butter. — (Thousand lbs). 


509 

734 

24 

2 

2,-381 

3,382 

1 559 

5101 

4,112' 

645 

33,793 

32,190 

163 

5, 

.320,454 

:316,223 

1,440 

1,299 

372,558 

1,389 

3 230 

4,244 

0 

0 

28,402 

27,598 

0 

o' 

31,010 

0 

5,110 

5 584 

40 

5.3 

39 ,386 

55,032 

3 258 

2 954 

58,815 

3,391 

2,244 

3,027 

0 

0 

33.528 

32,494 

0 

2 

37,726 

7 

1,314 

^‘79 

5172 

271 

8,979 

9,705 

40,135 

10 269,, 

12,053 

12,924 

955 

516 

0 

0, 

2,877 

2 943 

117 

40' 

3,430 1 

40 

4 004 

4 725 

0 

7| 

36,447 

36 310 

22 

37 

40,630! 

49 

2.097 

2,094 

0 

0 

17 783 

J 4,626 

"0 

0 

16,219; 

0 

6 15S 

7 433 

974 

542 

64,940 

80,771 

5 48:5 

■ISIS' 

92 , 394 ' 

4,302 

^427 

2,943 

2 

4 

25,450 

24 116 

31 

26, 

26,714 

29 

3 743 

7,247 

1:3 

0 

38,118 

50,603 

*29 

15 ' 

58,857 

18 



— 

’ 

( 4 ) 38,052 

(4) 7,677 

— 

— 

23,149' 

— 

4 0S5 

4.579 

— 


:34 540 

37,404 

— 

— 

51,156' 

— 

24 

33 

37 

22 

278 

434 

282 

218' 

551, 

232 

101 

lOS 

49 

77 

1,609 

1,753 

269 

iG5'i 

2,161 ! 

172 

IS 049 

14,127 

0 

0 

160 4:33 

86,6.35 

0 

2 ' 

126,411! 

2 

14,848 

18,534 

— 

— 

16.3,866 

165,733 

— 

— 1 

208,170 

— 

22 

22 

31,0.35 

29,315 

2.53 

522 

131,395 

246,101 

578 

293,560 

jU7 

234 

• 3,433 

2,0SC 

2 564 

2 227 

.33,083 

17 176 

2.648 

22,412 

0 

11 

0 

126 

75 

"’l34 

42 

262 

161 

328 

2 114 

1,437 

71,785 

57 , 7.35 

28 .576 

11,334 

749,349 

639,129' 

21,028 

764,782 

— 

— 

251 

1.37 

— 

— 

1.504 

1.151 

— ; 

1,420 

31 

31 

223 

849 

1,239 

1,709 

5 044 

2.262 

1,843 

3,115 

31 

0 

31 

227 

1,446 

229 

302 

1 . 3:12 

236; 

1,530 

2 

2 

1,764 

oS? 

13 

35 

18,775 

15,267 

42 

18,786 

115 

79 

163 

29 

463 

542 

3 080 

679 

694 

714 

1,834 

J43 

0 

2.242 

9,720 

977 

2 818 

3S 076 

1,179 

38,606 

117 

179 

5S6 

62 

1,784 

2,624 

1.543 

2 273 

2,967 

2,471 



55 

00 

— 

— 

4S3 

“mu 

— 

723 



— 



— 

— 

(:) 5,767 

( 2 ) 5,509 

' 

7,557 



— 

13 

33 

— 

— 

179 

529 

— 

611 





(i) 46 

(i) 60 

(I) 3 117 

(I) 2.859 

82 

3,232 




1 

(z) 24 

( 2 ) n 

( 2 ) 1,548 

(2) 1,684 

13 

2,417 

.> 

4 

93 

84 


13 

721 

661 

13 

829 

107,406 

10&,-W4 

806,406 

04,940 

1, 043,7.78 

973»856 

1,062,065 

093,433 

1,197,600 

1,186,333 




Cheese, — 

(Thousand Ibs). 




1,058 

, 1,193 

55 

104 

SOSO 

10,944 

511 

62 s;; 

12,626 

809 

443 

1 441' 

2' 

0 

5 013 

3,790 

22 

24: 

4,683 

35 

9.343 

: 8,44-2 

994 

1,389 

73,893 

65.246 

8,049 

11,050 : 

80,965 

12.562 

220 

! 170' 

; O' 

2' 

2.083 

1 502 

9 

7, 

1,960 

11 

300 

1 163 

1 6i, 

SO 

2,196 

1,0.58 

470 

580 

1,3801 

760 

17,765 

1 20.300 

1:39 

ms, 

162,243 

177.045 

1,091 

1,2.50, 

206,739 

1,510 

348 

i .390 

79 

119} 

2 465 

2,6.37 

061 

902 

3,267' 

1,074 

4,127 

i .5,878: 

1,239 

454 

48.402 

.56,668 

6,332 

3, . 505 ! 

66,146 

4,251 

l,305 

979 

315: 

2511 

7,672 

6,103 

3,2.56 

2,626 

8,274 

2,963 

597 

! 1.034 

i 

29 

3,468 

.3,538 

207 

1 256' 

4,583 

300 

21,945 

16,568' 

154 

148' 

69,874 

61,461 

1,133 

1,413 

66,955 

1,779 

1 054 

600 

' 2 


5,262 

4,941 

22 

146 

7,273 

160 

7>9S 

13,858 

U 

0 

139,035 

152,247 

"4 

4' 

J 

201,256 


1 ,063 

518 

11,471 

13,746 

5,992 

4,295 

101,909 

118,151!* 

5.410 

137,459 

692 

68:31 

401 

425 

5 395 

3.243 

5,097 

4,9271 

4,482 

5,637 

84 

' 9T| 

4 .544 

4.751 

692 

756 

42,014 

43,279 

880, 

51,394 

13 

13, 

346 

6501 220 

176 

3,133 

i 4,628 

207 

53S6 

29 

1 20 ‘ 

357 

207 

128 

130 

2,262 

1,040 

194 

2,360 

3 269 

3,349 

8,232 

7.370* 

27,1:37 

32.mi 

69,669 

52,889 1 

38,9211 

66,119 

701 

8201 

31,180 

24,599, 

6,094 

7,522 

265,823 

•282,371 ; 

8,9271 

348,592 

13 

20i 

485 

134 

157 

240 

2,078 

2,055! 

262, 

2,302 

9 

' n! 

4 

44 

97 

71 

190 

3331 

93 

386 


1 - i 

117 

97 


— 

633 

1 721;, 

— , 

1,010 



196 

154 


— 

1,329 

1 1,067: 

— 

1,470 

141 

0 

! 196, 

0 

7,178 

108, 

6,325 

112 

1,506 

2 

1,828 

4 

50,740 

no 

, 58,032 

873*' 

2,127 

7 

68,313 

1,133 





— 

(2) 1,032 

( 3 ) 1 , 054 ! 

— 1 

1,671 

“ 2 


53 i 

71 

77 

123 

582 

534^, 

132; 

730 


‘i 

(i) 130 

(i) 159 

(i) 5,871 

(i> 7 , 573 ’ 

212 

10,397 




1 

( 3 ) 40 

( 2 ) 4612) 4,813 

( 2 ) 4 . 405 ; 

! 60| 

7,553 

0 

n,3^ 

75,7571 

132 

67^1 

207i 

6X»644: 

22 

I»7T,43S 

20 

1,530 

583,083 

1,422‘i 

. €08^1 

' 29 

> m,m\ 

1,746 

746,290 


(i) ( 3 ) ( 4 ,) Sec note* page 798 . 



s 
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^ ^ /A i ^ 4 \ twelve months 

October 'j Three months (August i-October 31) j (August i-July 31) 


COUNTRIES j EJSPORTS IMPORTS h EXPORTS I IMPOSTS ' EXPORTS | IMPORTS 


1931 1930 1931 , 1930 '1 1931 I 1930 1 1931 I 1930 *1 1930-31 1930-31 


Exporting Counlncs' j' ^ 

United Stat«. . . . ‘ 5 344 13 9 9, >99 12,170 77; 15 36,391 [ 538 

y^fppn fifia ... I 49 46 — — 20 > ISl [ 511, 

Brazil , , ~ ~ '<!) 33 ( 1 ) 60 — — | 516| - 

India 478 S80 26 51 1,940 2,996 190, 179j 14,645; 1,847 

Egypt ' (~) 152(2) 0(2) u| 6,669 0 

Importing Couniriis: I ■ ' , , ^ , 1 ^ 

Germanv ! 1"4‘ 168 496 1,0S9| 513 459 1.307, 2,240 1,706' 8,442 

Austria 0 0i 40 44 0 0 110, 115,1 0, 467 

Belgium 1 1 40 0, 141 154 112 35 379 417 2011 1,713 

DeSmik - ! - 9 15' - l - , 24 31 - 164 

Spam. . I' 2 2 159 152! 4; 7, 306- 470' 241 2,253 

Estonia 0 0 < 9' 0, 0 IS 24 , 0 j 84 

Emland 'i 0 O' 11 15 j O' 0 40 42, 0 172 

France . . . . ;l 46 49 245 061 1 157' 163' 580 1 709| 549 8,142 

Gr. Bnt. andN. Irel. 1: 26 68 584 1,067 1 88 179 1,6.16 2,130, 481 10,959 

Greece . . . ' 0 0 13' IS; 0 0 49 44 0 225 

Hungarv i' ~ . 22' 241 — i — 60 60 — 291 

Italy ; 0 0 249 254' 0, 0 679 628 2 3,821 

Tatvia 0 0 9 9', O' 0 18 26 Oj 62 

Norwav | — — 0; "r — — 1 2 13 — i 46 

Netherlands . . . I 2- 0 82 1 79' 2' 2; 22U 207; 7 1 1,043 

Poland 2 U 110 l%li 7; 4 300 476 24! 3,444 

Portugal , — — 20 311, — — 73 641 — j 333 

Sweden — ' — 42l 53'i — ' — i 119 1171 ~ ‘ 467 

Switzerland. . . . t 0 O' 26 G4|, 4 0 88 119, 7j 608 

Czechoslovakia . . 15 18 190' 220' 37 46‘ 472 , 600, 154 2,368 

Yugoslavia 0 U lo' 20, 0 0 49 511 0 185 

Canada. ..... — — 77 12^, — — , 176; 223 — I 1,025 

Japan 14S 79 653' 1,052 231 168; 2,555; l.SSlI 534l 13,757 

Algeria ‘ • ' U) 0 (i) 2,(i) U (i) 011 241 4 

Totals . . . ; M-n 6,663 3,244 5,721, 13,633, 16,619 9,3« 11, 9*^1 j 62,445 60,456 
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COUNTRIEIS 


October 


Four moxtes 
(July i-Oct. 31) 


Twelve 

MONTHS 

' {July I- 
June 30) 


COUNTRIES 


1931 i 1930 1931 


1930 


1930-31 


October 


1931 1930 


TWELVE 

Four months months 
Quiy i-oct. 31) , 

June 3c) 


Coffee. (Thousand lbs) 


Tea. (Thousand lbs) 


Exports. 


Exporting Countries' 

Brazil ......! 


(1)485 327 

520 928 

India 

2 004 

] 777 

2 36S 

3 799 

Java and Madura . 

4,348 

5 256 

19 169 

20,615 

ImporhngCountries' j ' 

Germany .... 

99 

44 

791 

1.32 

Belgium ... ! 

1.U06 

157 

3 269 

549 

France 

0 

i 

4' 

53 

Netherlands . . . ' 

946 

1,900 

3,90U' 

6618 

Portugal .... 1 

95 

66 

287 

207 

Switzerland ... 

104 

51 

229 

112 

Canada ..... 

4| 

i 

15 

22 

United States . . 

603 

1,753 


8,662 

Ceylon ...... 

0 

0 

2 

194 

Syria and Lebanon 

0 

4 

2 

13 

Australia ' 

0 

9 

26 


Totals . . . 1 

- 1 

- i 

- ' 

- ' 

ImporiingCountnesi ! 
Germanv j 

02,501' 

2S,uoi; 

Imports. 

105.761; 

110,180' 

Austria 

i.294 

1 797 

4 870 

6,907, 

Belgium ..... 

S.S43[ 

11,341' 

10 777' 

30.432 

Bulgaria .... 

71 

121 1 

346 

4S5 

Denmark 

4,914' 

0,1S2! 

20 433 

19,066 

Spam . ... 

4,070 

20,565' 

14,312 

31.428 

Estonia ..... 

31 

351 

86 

112 

Irish Free State . 1 

46 1 

44' 

134' 

130 

Finland ..... j 

4 030, 

7,209' 

12,941 

17,492 

France 

27,227 

35 799 

147,477 

132,202 

Gr. Britain and N. 1 
Ireland ' 

3 170 1 

3 404' 

12,575 

12 564' 

Greece ..... , 1 

1,219' 

1,197| 

4,467 

4,325 

Hungary | 

494: 

006! 

2,204 

2,496 

Italy ! 

S,342 

8,598' 

30,378' 

31,462 

Latvia i 

46 

20' 

141 

119 

Lithuania .... 

40 

42 1 

141 1 

165 

Norway 

2,7541 

3,514 

12,928 

11,709' 

Neth^lands . . . 1 

9,:340: 

11, UO 

36,661 

34.139' 

Poland j 

1,435 

1,724 

5,657 ; 

5,670! 

Portugal . . 

706 

7S3; 

3,252i 

3 228' 

Rumania , ' . . 

... 


1 

Sweden ' 

11,155 

9,273 

3*6,775 

34,214' 

Switzerland . . . ’ 

3,040 

3,172 

10,1191 

9,209' 


' Exporting Countries 
\ Ceylon .... 


23,1! '0 Java and Madura 
3S,105 Japan .... 

Importing CourUries: 

1,345 Belgium . . . 

5,090 Irish Free State. 

60 France ... 

13 243 Gr. Bnt and N. Ir. 
5.53 Netherlands . 

399 United States 
55 Syria and Uebanon 
24,293 , Algena . , . 

227 ! Umon of S. Africa. 
62 ! Australia .... 

53' New Zealand . . 




Totals 


Czechoslovakia 
Yugoslavia . 
Canada . . . 
United States 
Chile . . . 

Ceylon .... 
Japan .... 
Syria and Lebanon 
dWkey. ... 
Algena. ... 1 
Egypt . . . . , 
Tunis .... 

Tin. of S. Africa 
Australia . . , 

New Zealand . 

Exporting Counirier. 
India. , , . 


Totals . . 


350,362 1 
23,268' 
123,457 
1,660' 
63.224 ' 
68,795 
309,' 
525, 
40,442 
405.861 


3,7S3 

1,380 

2,037 


1,984: 

2,035 

15951 


119,740 153,012| 
1,005 1,111 


390 

386 

207, 


355 

’342! 


298 

326 

265 


408 

'203 


13,750 

6,301 

S,494i 

486,511' 

3,915 

2,191' 

1,062 

756 

2,610 

7,106 

2,443' 

1,166, 

9,321 

1,199' 

130 


8,803 

6,821 

9,491 

483,385, 1 
3 481 
3,305 
1,310 
884 
(i) 2,859 

(1) 7,075 

(2) 1,971 
1,080 
7,372 


(i) . 

(i) 1,091, 
(i) 119i 


37,858 
32,959 
7 568 ' 
98.430 
351 
478, 
37,690; 
100,483 
17,589 
11,413 
) 8,356 
100,829' 
31,608 
29,026 
20,862 
33,689, 
728,578'' 
10,516' 
3148,' 
4 478,, 
2,73‘2 
12,853 > 
30,827 
14,548 ^ 
3,0361 
81,890 
2,61^! 
430.1 


Importing CouniT.es \ 

Germany . 

Austria . 

Belgrum . 

Denmark . 

Spam 
Estonia . 

Irish Free State. 
Finland 
France 
Gr. Britain and N. 

Ireland . 

Greece . . 

Hungary . 

Italy . . 

Latvia . . 

Lithuania 
Norway . 
Netherlands 
Poland 
Portugal . 

Rumania . 

Sweden . 
Switzerland 
Czechoslovakia 
Yugoslavia . 

Canada . . 

United States 
Chile 
Syna and Lebaaon 
Turkey 
Algeria . 

Egypt . 

Tunis . 

Umon of S, 
Australia 
New Zealand 


Africa 


7 


146 


57 


1,861 4,090 

s,«6,83if' 


Exporting Ctmniftes: \ 

India 

Java and Madura . 


16,537 

Exports. 

16 347 C8,7S7 

73.447 

247, SG7 

46 1 65 

45 931 

i69.t342 

.81 5i)0 

347,401 

13 210 

12,447 

10,467 

42,898 

158,936 

1,711 

1.444 

11,100 

13,^29 

24,315 

0 

2 

9 

- 

31 

15 

9 

82 

5.3 

185 

31 

2 

37 

1.3 

35 

10 820 

9,S26 

:31,6h5 

31,19> 

87 052 

11' 

9 

40. 

.31 

115 

31 

49 

115 

207 

4S6 

U 

0 

0 

9 

13 


. 1^) 

Mr) 

2 

.■l.T 


.. (i1 

1S(:) 

24 

66 

GO' 

187 

284 

401 

851 


. F) 

1.3 .'i) 

J3 

115 

88,652 

S6,'i53 

331,271 

341, 25^ 

861,015 

990 

1,202 

Imports. 

0 Jo i 

4 782 

12,741 

1,409 

75 

176 

.304' 

302' 

51 

0 t 

2'il 

20 3' 

639 

137 

128 

42S 

428' 

1,290 

7 

1.3 

79 

115 ' 

252 

IS 

lo 

44 

44 

146 

3 437 

2,903 

3 613 

8,320, 

24 346 

33 

22 


84 

2 b 0 

271 

311 

974 


S,53b 

62,109. 

63 089 

202 797 

215,745 

541,610 

84 

117 

238 

250 

644 

88, 

134 

249 

271 

m 

•Oj. 

31 

SG 

77 

326 

IF 

IS 

46 

62 

ICS 

18 

15 

53, 

62 

179 

49 

33 

123: 

ISO, 

388 

2.725 

2.49^ 

10 276. 

10,020 

32.512 

353 

40 1 

1,3811 

1 ,497 

4.614 

40, 

57 

225 

19^ 

597 




{3I 838 

**104' 

*'*09 

'201 

’ ’ *291 

928 

168 

185' 

6 il 2 

58<J 

L731 

428 

1041 

(l-JO 

567 

1.473 

123 

106, 

309 

3u6 

628 

3,120 

3,9oO 

8 009 

I4,7n 

43.147 

10,271 

9,916’ 

33.394! 

33,777 

87,151 

408 

564 

2,299 

133 

2,008 

5,362 

8S 

40 

126 

351 


311 

3,543 


254 


470 (i) 
531 (i) 
3.457 (2) 
4,793 
3,“iS4 (11 
14,506 
3,280 (I) 


439 

&U5 

1,030 

994 

3,510 

17,776 

2,743 


2,138 

3,150 

13,616 

2,980 

13,298 

46,441 

14,405 


Totals 


659 3,192 2,086 

... (2) 2,048(31 2,414 


822, 

36,621 n,m 511,287 527, $38 881, $« 


6,232 

11,880 


(i) {2} (3) See notes page 798. 




Twelve months 
October ' , , 

COUNTIUES 30) 

1 

Twelve 

MONTHS 
(Oct. I- 
Sept 30) 

1 October 

COUNTRIES 

Three monieis 
(August I -Oct. 31) 

Twelve 

MONTHS 

(August I 
July 31) 

1931 ' 1930 ‘ 1930-31 1929-30 

1929-30 , 

1 1 

1 1931 1 1930 

1931 

1930 

1929-1930 


Cacao, (Thousand lbs), ‘ Total Wheat and Flour (*) 

ii (Thousand centals). 


S3PORTS. 


Exporting CoMntnss • 





Exporimg Countries" 


d 

) Net exports 


Grenada 

1 

. !{2) 9,784 (2) 

9,0351 


' Germany . ... 

225 

(5) 


(5) ! 

(5) ! 

(5) 

Dominican Republ. 

1,109 

1,316 61,337 

42,693! 

— 

Bulgaria . . 

897 

73 


2,158 

800 

3,527 

Brazil 


146 469 

162,486' 

— 

' Spain 

0 

0 


7 

i:3 

104 

Ecuador . . . . 

. 1 

(2) 31,810(2) 

37,386 

— 

Hungary .....' 

2.055 

1,314 


4,072 

3,977 

10,591 

Trinidad . . . ' 

2 974 

1,594 Gl 569 

54,589' 

— 

Dithuania ' 

2 

9 


9 


567 

Venezuela .... 


: 42,3841 

35,578, 

— 

Poland. . . - 

104 

340 


302 

683 

2 5S6 

Cevlon ... 

377 

659 8,360' 

8,448! 

— 

1 ■Rii-mfcnlA . . . . . ' 

3,523 

1,362 


14,650 

5.084 

9,235 

Java and Madura . 

390 

40:3 3,073' 

2 833 

— 

1 U. S. S R . . . . ' 



1)7)22.919 (1)7)14,617 (7) 

67,052 

Cameroon .... 


(c) 21,237 (2) 

23,087, 

— 

j Yugoslavia . . . 

930 

386 (I) 

4,^372 (I) 

1,984, 

3,362 

Ivory Coast. ... 


. (2) 44,785 (2) 

46,496; 

— 

1 Canada 

12,796 

19,976 


31,334 

50,792; 

154,489 

Gold Coast .... 

12 540 

25 201 486,815 

507,506, 


' United States . . 

8,054 

5,485 


20,496, 

28,715 

65,621 

Nigena ... 

3,715 

3,148 113,325- 

123 523. 

— 

Aigentma . . . . ; 

3,338 

2,659 


10,741 

6SS4’ 

73,553 

St Thomas and 


i 


' Chile. . . . 

2 

121 


9 

465 

567 

Pnnce ..... 

3 492 

1,424! 27,011 

32.860, 

— 

Bntish India . - . i 

159 

73 


254 

1,510 

(5) 

Togoland ! 

1 

. . '(2) 13,0101(2) 14,132' 

— 

, Syria and Lebanon , 

75 

(5) 


2251 

26 

(5) 


! ' 



1 Turkey i 



(I) 

29i(i) 


282 

ImportvngCoMntna: i 


i 



' Algena i 

Tunis 

' 128 

112 

(i) 

3«;(i) 

1,202> 

2,269 

1,082 

4,614 

3.481 

Germans , , . . . 

o'i 

o' 454 

216 

— 

Australia . . . . 

4,528 

4,120 


15.565', 

10,146 

90,379 

Belgium 

49 

13 739; 

304 

— 








France ...... 

0, 

49 223 1 

37 

— 

Totals . . . ‘ 

36,816 

36.030 


128,886 

120,0% 

490,010 

Netherlands . . . 

1,:340 

723 10,679' 

10,970' 

— 





1 



Poland 

0 

0 0 

13 

— 1 








Czechoslovakia . . 

0- 

0 IS 

20 

— 1 

; 1 







United States. . . 

545 

825 8 521 , 

8 955 

— 

1 







Australia ..... 

31 

9 86, 

276 

— 









Totals . , . 36.56?! 35,364 1, 091,6^8 1,133,643 — 


Imports. 

ImpoflingCmntrus: 


Germany 17163 17, *252 180,001, 165 5-lS — 

Austria I 1,133 OSS 10,662 10,170 — 

Belgium .... l,36"v 1,669 25.120 17.52U — 

Denmark H9. 441 7 59b 6,105l — 

Spam 1,027 3.0.38, 22,472 13,04.5 — 

Estonia 49 40 478 .366 — 

Irish Free State . 104 31 1.786 85S — 

Finland 40 15i 220 304' — 

France i 8,327 6,462 90,205 78,895' — 

Gr. Bnt. and N. Ir. 9,769 13.686 141,747' 123,805 — 

Greece 353 295 2,480' 2,187 — 

Hungary 3:35 ;322 5,4.32' 4,760 — 

Italy 981 1,799 16.61 9 j 14.952' — 

Datvia ; SS 117 1,724 2.0351 — 

lyithuania » . . . 24 55 70S' 55Si — 

Norway 364 .328 4,705' 4,993 — 

Netherlands ... 8,671 8699 147,201 117,981. — 

Foland ],13l 1,261 12,313 11,903 — 

Sweden 622 553 9,092 8.545; — 

Switzerland. .... 825 745 23,803 16,226 — 

Czechoslovakia . . i 1,005 1,142, 18,237 16.691 — 

Yugoslavia . . . 1 216 110 1,473 1,724 — 

Canada. ..... 1,005 7:S‘ 15,:37l; 17622 — 

Umted States . . , 18,261 16,599 406 686 431,014 — 

Australia 1.041 710 7, .308 , 9,273' — 

New Zealand ... 1 1,504' 1,876 — 

Totals . . * I 74,««j 35,085 1,083,841 1 — 


j b) Net iuporxs. 

Imt>OfimgCounirhs, \ 


' Germany . . . , (6) 2 152; ISlI 6,742 18,689 

I Austria . . . 615 624, 1,504, 1,493 9,345 

, Belgium i 3,029 2.218 7 696 8,605 28,024 

' Denmark. . . . ' 1,792 558 3,596! 1,480 6,905 

' Estonia . ... -W 99 llo' 201, 485 

!l Irish Free State . ' 1.387 1,071 3,616, 3,183! 11,279 

Finland I 373! 60S 8641 1,199! 2,956 

' France 4,1 9S 3,230 11,931', 7,035 36,595 

' GrBnt. and N. lx, i 17,088 12,167 49,948j 35,9001 134,811 

I Greece ...... j 1,318 1,519' 3,735 3,856 14,454 

' Italy ......' 366 5 07,5 j 1,138 11,435 48 322 

I Datvia I 66, 95! 1701 370 1 924 

Norwav ...... 551 721 i 1,146' 1,678 1 4,985 

' Netheriands . . . > 1,098 2,01l| 4,054' 6,466; 20,900 

1 Portugal ; 44 37 476’ 128’ 1,607 

I' Sweden i 284 459 681 1,204' 2,939 

Switzerland. . . . ,(7)^574 (7)1,321 1(7) 3,858(7) 3,395(7) 11,094 
I Czechoslovakia . . 1499| 1,0601 3.984 3,095! 10,302 

1; Ceylon 60 55 141i 176' 597 

I Indoa. I (6) (6) (6) ; (6) | 3,016 

Indochina . . . . ; 421 51; 143 152 571 

r Japan j 948. 4211 1,722! 677 1 10,964 

|, Java and Madura . • . [ |(z) 123 (z) 126i 1,867 

' Syria and Lebanon j (5) , 15i (6) ! (6) I 101 

I i Egypt .. ... ;(:;) 227 (2) 388- 5,763 

, Union of South Afr. . . . !(i) 278 (i) 287! 1,9.38 

New Zealand . . .j . . .. j(i) 68 (i) 73| 437 

I I Totals . . . j 36,3t6 33,56Tj 161,695! 99^1 389, 8T6 


(♦) Hoar reduced to grain on the basis of the codSBcient : 1,000 centals <rf flour - 1,333.33 cwitau of grain, 
a) Excess of expOTts over imports. — b} Excess of impoBrta over exports. 

(r) Data up to soth September — {2} Data up to 31st August. — {3) Data up to sist March. — (4) Data up to 30th Tune. — 
(5) See Net Imports. — (6) See Net E3::^ts. — (7) Wheat only. 




j Friday or Saturday nearest to ist of month Friday or Saturday nearest to ist of month 


Spscitic^tion 

Decem., 
t 1931 

Novern , 
1931 

October, ^ Decem., 
1931 1 1930 

Decem . ' 
1939 

Decent., 
1931 1 

Xovem., 
193 X i 

October, Decem., 

1931 1930 , 

Decem., 

1929 



1,000 centals 


j 


1,000 bushels 



Wheat : 



1 


, 




1 


Canadian m Canada. . . 

101,453 

91,718 

71,470 

106,200l 

112.670 

169,088 

152,863 

119,117 

177,000 

187,784 

U. S. m Canada 

17,648 

18,976 

19.507' 

2,760, 

5,461 

29,414 

31,627 

32,511 

4,600 

9,101 

XT, S. in the Uruted States . 

142,259 

146.432 

154,044' 

123,971' 

113,956 

237.099 

244,054 

256,740 

206,618 

139,920 

Canad in the United States . 

14,087 

7.558 

5,470 

18,178' 

20,716 

23,479 

12,596 

9,110 

30,297 

34.527 

Total . . . 1 

275, 4i7 

264,684 

250,491 

251, 109' 

252,803 

459,080 

441,140 

417,484 

418,515 

421,338 

Rye: 






I 



Canadian in Canada. . . 

6S33 

7,292 

6,891 

7,157 

4,529 

12 , 202 , 

13,021 

12,306 

12,780 

8,088 

U S m Canada . 

43S 

460 

6 b 8 

1,171 

1,645 

7S2' 

821' 

1 , 229 ; 

2,090 

2,937 

U. S. in the United States . 

5,839 

5,811 

5.654 

9,617 

6,739, 

10,427 1 

10,377. 

10,097 

17,173 

651 

12,033 

Canad in the United States 

7S7 

217 

218 

364 

241' 

1,405 

3SS, 

390 

431 

Total 

13,897 

13,780 

13,451 

18,309 

73,154 

1 

24,816 

24,607 

24,022 

32,694 

23,489 

Barley ; 

i 

' 




Canadian in Canada 

1 4,624' 

5,410 

5 , 440 ' 

14,423 

12,013, 

9,033, 

11,270 

11,334 

30,048 

25.027 

XT. S. m Canada . , , 

1 12 

12 

12 

174 

4.5S 

24 

24 

24 

363 

954 

U, S in the United States . 

3,4191 

8,539 

3,461' 

7,026 

5,645 

1 7,123 

7,373 

7,211 

14,637: 

11,780 

Canad. m the United States . 1 

312 I 

2 

40 

749 

1,266 

' 649 

4' 

84 

1,561' 

2,637 

Total . . . I 

j 5,56/ 

8,963 

8,953 

22,372 

19J82 

! 17,429 

18,671 

18,653 

46,609' 

46,378 

Oats : (i) ^ 



\ 





Canadian in Canada 

1 4,616 

‘ 6,734 

3,239 

4,706' 

7,139 

1 14,426 

21,044 

10,122 

14,704 

22,310 

IT. S. m Canada . . , 

1 159’ 

i 78, 

63 

712 ; 

1,500 

1 496 

244 

211 

2.225 

4,686 

U. S, in the United States . 1 

i 5,812 

6,820 

5,562 

9,7611 

9,621 

j 18,164 

18,189’ 

17,380 

30,504 

30,064 

Canad. m the United States . 

I 

53 

13 

2 ! 

214 

1 32, 

41^ 

41 

7 

670 

Total , . . 

10,597 

1 12,645 

8,882, 

1 1 

15,181 

18,474 

1 

] 33,118. 

39,518 

27,754, 

47,440 

67,730 

Mattr : 



I 



XT. S. in Canada 

570 

640 

i 289' 

410 

189 

i 1,017 

1,143 

516* 

733 

337 

of other origin in Canada . . 

1.280 

865 

' 295j 

832 

1,000 

I 2,286 

1,644 

527i 

1,486' 

1,787 

U. S. in the United States . | 

5,487 

4,U1 

3 , 135 ' 

4,106 

1,670 

1 9,798 

7,341 

5,598' 

7,332 

2,982 

Total . . . 

7,337 

5,S16 

3,719\ 

5,348 

2,559 

1 13,101 

10,028 

6,641 1 

9,551 

s,m 


(i) Ail oats expressed in bushels of 32 lbs. 




s 


— 800 — 


Quantities of cereals on Ocean passage with first destination for Europe. 




Saturday nearest to ist of month 



Saturday nearest to ist of month 


Specification 

Deeem., 

1931 

Novem , 

1931 

October, 

1931 

Decern,, 1 

1930 ! 

Decern , 
1929 

Decem., 

1931 

Novem., 

193^ 

October, 

1931 

Decern., 

1930 

Decem,, 

1929 




r,ooo centals 





1,000 bushels 



Wheat (and flour m 
terms of wheat), . 

21.432 

23,093 

22,709 

27,339 

17,160 : 

35,720 

3S,4SS 

37,848 

45,648 

28,600 

Rye ........ 

2,443 

' 922 

518 

633 

77 1 

4,363 

1,640 

926 

1,140 

137 

Barley 

3,652 

i 4.088 

3,720 

5,724 

6,504 1 

: 7,603 

S,517 

7,750 

3,650 

11 925 

13.550 

Oats. . 

1,222 

‘ 1.178 

1,168 

1.165 , 

464 1 

1 3,S20 

3,6S0 

^3,640 

1,450 

Maize 

25,162 

! 26,315 

21,619 

15,173 

10,814 

1 44,931 

47,349 

38,606 

27,094 

19,311 


Authority BroomhalVs Corn Trade News 

Grain and flour stocks at the ports of Great Britain and Ireiand (i). 


First of tbe moatli l First of tie mouth 


Feoducts 

Decem., 

; 1931 

Novem., 

193^ 

October, \ 
1931 ' 

Decem., 
1930 ' 

Decem., 

1929 

Decem., 

1931 

^ Novem , 

i 1931 

October, 

1931 , 

Decem,, 

1930 

j Decem., 

1 I9C9 




1000 centals 





1000 bushels 


Wheat; 

Grain ..... 
Flour as gram . 

. 16,603 

1,104 

16,416 

960 

12,480 

768 

7,464 , 
8SS 

11,424 1 
912 1 

1 27,660 
1,840 

27,360 

1,600 

1 

20,800 

1,280 

1 12,440 

1,480 

i 

1 19,040 

1,520 

Total . . 

17,712 

17,876 

10,248 

8,303 

12,336 1 

, 29,520 

28,960 

22,080 

1 13, m 

20,560 

Barley 

Oats 

Haize. 

. 1,100 

. ; 432 

. ! 3,840 

1,140 

672 

2,784 

720 

896 

1.6S0 

1,460 
1.376 
2.2$0 , 

1,496 

1,072 

4,104 

2,292 
1,350 
6 857 

2.375 

2,100 

4,071 

\ 1,500 

2,800 
3,000 

\ 3,042 

! 4,30U 

4,071 

1 

3,117 

3,350 

7,320 

Authority; BroomhalPs Corn 
(i) Imported cereals. 

Trade Nem. 










Stocks 

OF COTTON 

ON HAND 

IN THE 

United 

States 





, 

Last day of the month 


ij 

hast day of the month 


Location 

Novem,, 

1932 

October, 

1931 

I Septem., 
1931 

Novem., 

1930 

Novem., 
1929 ' 

Novem., 

, 3:931 

October, 

1931 

Septem., 

1931 

Novem,, 
i 1930 

1 Noven: , 
^9-9 


1000 centals rooo bales (countmg round as half bales) 


In ccnsunung estab- 


lishments .... 

In public storage and 

6,595 

5,340 

3,710 

7,629 

8,137 

1,441 

1,116 ' 

876 I 

1,567 1 

1,671 

at compresses , . 1 

51,180 

45,21s 

30,131 

40.930 

28,476 

10,696 

9,450 

6,297 

8,397 1 

5,842 

Total ... 

58,075 

50,558 

33,841 

48,559 , 

36,613 1 

12,13? 

10,566 i 

7,172 1 

9,964 

7,513 


i i 


Stocks of Cotton at Bombay and at Alesandrla. 


Tiursday nearest to ist of month ; Thursday nearest to 1st of month 


Ports 

' Decem., 

Novem. 

1931 

' October, 

} 1931 

Decem., 

1930 

Decem., 

19C9 

' Decem., 

Novem. 

1931 

October, 

1931 

Decem. , j 
1930 j 

Decem , 

rgcg 




1000 centals 


I’ 

1000 bales {1 bale — 

478 lbs. ) 


Bombay (i) ... 

Alexandria . . . 

n 

. 11 1,496 i 
. '! 5,557 1 

II 

I 1.772 

1 4,807 

. 2,144 , 

i 4,103 

1,697 

4,829 

2,632 

3,134 

1 

: 313 

i 1,163 

371 

1,006 

449 

85S 

1 

334 

1,010 ! 

1 

5S0 

656 




Authorities : East Indian Cotton Ass. and Bourse de Minei-el-Bassal. 
(i) Stocis held by exporters, dealers and mills. 



— 8oi — 


S 


Stocks of Cotton' rsr Europe. 


Thursday or Fnday nearest to ist of month ' Thursday or Friday nearest to ist of month 


Countries, ports, 

descriptions 

Decern., 

1931 

Novem., 

1931 

October, > 

1931 

Decern , 
1930 

Decem., 

19^9 

Decem., 

1931 

j Novem., 

; 1931 

October, 

1931 

Decem. 

1930 

Decem, 

1929 




1000 centals 




1000 bales (i bale = 

47S lbs.) 


Great Britain • 
Amencan .... 

[ 1,459 

1.159 

3,395 

1,925 

1,730 ' 

305 

243 

292 

403 

362 

Argentine, Brazil- 
ian, etc. .... 

1 

1 192 

168 

222 

221 

265 1 

40 

35 

46 

46 

55 

Peruvian, etc. , . 

i 265 

2TS 

2S2 

429 

3£>6 ; 

56 

58 

59 

90 

S3 

East Indian, etc. 

1 527 

502 

574 

166 

15S 

110 

105 

120 

35 

33 

Egyptian, Sudan- 
ese ...... 

1 1,287 

1,189 

1,265 

1,297 

960 

269 

249 

i 265 

271 

201 

Other (I) .... 

1 190 

191 

233 

238 

295 

40 

40 

: 49 

49 

62 

Total . . . 

1 3,020 

3,487 

. 3,971 

4^1 

3,S04 

829 

730 

S31 

894 

796 

Bremen 

Amencan .... 

' 1,366 

809 

872 

2,223 

2,030 

286 

160 

183 

465 

425 

Other . 

35 

50 

S 65 

42 ; 

14 

7 

11 

13 

9 

3 

Total . . . 

1,401 

S59 

937 

2,265 

2,0U 

, 293 

ISO 

19$ 

474 

428 

Le Havre’ 

Amencan . . . 

' S21 

815 

896 ; 

1,074 

S39 

172 

170 

' ISS 

225 

, 180 

Other 

: 119 

124 

140 

126 ■ 

141 ' 

25 

26 

29 

26 

29 

Total . . . 

; m 

; 939 

1,036 

1,200 ■ 

louo 

197 

196 

217 

251 

209 

Total Continent ( 2 ) ; 
American .... 

1 

i 2,703 

J.939 

1,639 

3.532 

3,415 , 

565 

406 

343 

739 

I 715 

Argentine, Brazil- 
ian, etc .... 

1 

I 

97 1 

136 1 

65 

12 

17 

1 20 

89 

14 

E. Indian, Austra- 
lian, etc. .... 

'1 57 

1 115 

i 363 

171 1 

132 1 

117 ' 

24 

34 

36 

38 

24 

Egyptian .... 

1 12 G 

116 

117 1 

96 ' 

58 ^ 

; 26 

i 24 

! 25 

20 

12 

W. Indian, W. Af- 
ncan, E. Afri- 
can, etc, .... 

36 

35 


82 

104 , 

1 s 


S 

17 

22 

Total . . . 

3,037 

; 2,834 

; 2,064 1 

4 , 02 s 

3,759 1 

6J5 

488 

432 

S43 

i 787 


Authority; Liverpool Cotton Ass, 

(i) Includes : W. Indian, etc. ; F. African, etc. ; W, African, and Austrahan. — (2) Indudes Bremen, Havre, and other Conti- 
nental ports. 


IMPORT DUTIES ON CEREALS AND FLOUR 

Changes 

TO BE made in the DUTIES PUBLISHED ON PAGE 428 OF THE CrOP REPORT OF JULF, 193I. 


CouNrav 


Germany , 
Bstoma . . 

Yugoslavia 


Date when Original data Data in 
FEODtrcT per metric 1 Amet. cents per 

enforced quintal bushel or barrel 


I Barley for fodder, under customs control (i) . . . j December, i st , R, M. 4*00 j 20.76 
I Wheat, Eye, Barley, Oats, Maine, Bolted and un- 1 

, bolted wheat flour, bolt^ and unbolted rye flour 1 November, 6 j (2) (s) 

Barley ... . ' November, r6 Gold dinars 6.00 25.20 


(i) In the case of controlled purchase of potato flakes from organisations designated by the Minister for Food and Agriculture. — 
(2) Imported esdusively by the iSbnopoly, 




MONTHLY REVIEW OF PRICES (i) 


Average (2) 


PRODUCTS, 3 IARKETS 
AND DESCRIPTIONS 


Wheat. 

Budapest {b) Tisza region {78-80 kg. p. hi. : pengo 
p. 100 kg.) .... . - 

Braila . Home grown (79-So kg. p. hi. ; lei p. 100 kg ) 
Winnipeg : No i Manitoba (cents p. 60 lbs ) . . 
Chicago ; No. 2 Hard Winter (cents p 60 lbs.) 
Minneapobs : No i Northern (cents p. 60 lbs.) - 
New York No. 2 Hard Winter (3; (cents p 60 lbs ) 
Buenos Aires (ii) ; Barletta (80 kg. p. hectol. — pesos 

paper per quintal) 

Na raehi ; Karachi white, 2 % barley, i /^ % dirt 

(rupees per 656 lbs.) 

Berhn ’ Home grown (Reichsmarks p. qmntal) . 
Hamburg, c. i f (Reichsmark? p quintal) : 

No. 3 Manitoba 

No, 2 Hardwmter 

Barusso (79 kg p. hectoL' . . . 

Antwerp CBelgian francs p. quintal) : 

Home grown 

No. 3 Hard Winter; Gulf 

Pans : Home grown, 75-77 kg. (francs p. quintal) 
lyondon ' Home grown (shillings per 504 lbs ) . 
I^ondon and Liverpool c. i. f., shipping current 
month (shiliings p. 480 lbs.) : 

South Russian (on sample) 

No. 3 Manitoba . . . 

No. 2 Hard Winter '3, . 

White Paafic 

Rosafe (63 Vj lbs ), afloat . 

Choice White Karachi . . 

Australian 

Milan {&) : Home grown, soft (liras p. quintal] 

Genoa c. 1. f. (shillings p metric ton) : La Plata. 
Rye. 

Bndapest (S)* Home grown (pengo p. 100 kg.) 
Berlin : Home grown (Reichsmarks per quinta ) 
Hamburg c.i.f. : La Plata, 74-75 kg (R M. p. 100 kg.) 
Minneapolis: No 2 (cents per 56 lbs.) .... 
Groningen (c ) : Home grown (flonns per qumtal). 
Barley. 

Eraila * Home grown (62-63 kg p. hi. , lei p. 100 kg.) 
Winnipeg: No, 4 W«tem (cents p 48 lbs.) . . 
Chicago: Feeding (cents per 48 lbs.) . . 

Berlin- Home grown fodder (Reichsmarks per quintal) 
Antwerp : Danube (francs per quintal) . . 
London : English malting (shillings p 448 pounds) 
London and Liverpool, c. i f, , parcels (shillings per 
400 lbs.) : 

Danubian 3 % 

Russian (Aioff-BIack sea) 

Canadian Western, No 3 (ii) . , .... 

Californian malting (shillings p. 44S lbs.) . . 
Groningen (c) : Home grown winter ( 3 , p. quintall 


Dec 

iS, 

1931 

Dec Dec. Nov. 1 

1 

II, 4, ^7, 1 

1931 , 1931 1931 , 

Nov, 

i! 

1931 i; 

|l 

Nov ^ 
1931 

Dec. 

1930 

1 

I 

Dec 

Commercial 

Season 

1929 j 

1930-31 

1929-30 

1412 

1 i 

13 72 ] 3 70 12 55 

1 

11 CO' 

11 9-2 n 

1 

1 

1 

.14 451 

23 59 

•— 

15 34 

22 94 


295 310 ' 300 ' 

320 

307 

032 : 

647 

361 

612 

60 V, 

59 76 62 i 60% 

65 7»l 

66 

55 \(8 

136 73' 

64% 

124% 

56 b' 

54 57 55% 

5b 7*' 

61 's r 

^ b ^ / j ! 

122 78' 

78 

114 V, 

7.3 U,' 

69% 74 7s 70%' 

74 7i'' 

75 b 

77 b| 

127%' 

77% 

117% 

OS '/j; 

68 74 6S7s| 65 

60 %' 

717*: 

90%, 

132% 

n. 91 Vs 

121% 

650 

6.55 6.75' 7 00' 

7 60| 

7 49, 

1 

6 49' 

11 14 

633 

10.65 

24-4-0 22-10-0 22-0-0 22-11-0 22-11-0' 

22-S-O 

17-5-6 

40-r.-u 

19-15-2 

36-6-9 

21.00; 

21 (Xl' 21 80 22 25 

22 65 

2*2.55 

24 70' 

24 17 

26.00 

25 33 

(4) 0 04 '(4) 9 SC (4) 10 2S (4) 10 54 U; H 39 (4) 1 1 43 ^4) 11 .73 

23 50 



21.30 

(5) 086 

9 52 9S6' 1011 

11. 13; 

11 13 

n q 

21 38 

n. 13.00 

19 49 

5 45 

S 16 8 58 S 54 

9,47 

9.67 

11 44 

20 78 

11.22 

18.72 

7S 

75 7S ; n. q. 

n. q. ' 

n. q. 

81 74' 

157 % 

95% 

154% 

(5)80 (5)84 ,(5] SO (5I93 (5)97 1(5)94’/; 

105%^ 

155% 

112 % 

171 

, 162 25 

16100 162 00 158 00' 

161.50 

161 50 

107 10^ 

i:i9 95 

176 00 

139 40 

2S- ' 

28/6 29/6: 29/6 

3u;6 

30/1 

2S/5 ! 

43/3 

27/1 

40/10 

(6)25- .6) 24/0 (6) 26 ,1 (6t 25 - (6) 27/^|6> 27^2 

.lb 

n q. 

23/7 

n, q. 

27- 

28/9 2^V- 27/6 

2S’9 

29(7 

24/1 

49/7 

25/4 

45/2 

■2G;i0b 

/2r/4bi;) 28/- (71 25/0 (7) 27,9, (7)27,11 

n q. 

451 

26/4 

41/5 

n q 

n. q n. q S)n 33/- iS) 33/6 (8j 34/2 

37/- 

4 i / a 

26/7 

42/3 

. 25^6 

25 '6 (s) 26/3'(9) 24.0 (p) 26;6"(9‘26/10 

22/1 

43/7 

23/5 

1 40/3 

n. q. 

n. q ■ n. q. 1 n. q. 

n q , 

n 32,- 

25/1 

n. q 

27/- 

42/2 

2S’3 

10] 28 '6 (io'<2S/9 ^10)28- (iol29/6 (ioi29/S 

20/7 ! 

48/6 

25/7 

43/6 

104 50 

mo 50 300 50 99 50 

99 50 

100 00 

103 00 1 

13S 30 

109.10 

131 30 

n,q. 

mq. n q | n. q 

n. q. i 

n q. n.llO/- 

206/G 

110/- 

1 184/6 

, 14 30 

14.72 14 65 12 52 

I 

12 10, 

I2.IO1 

1. S87 

15 23 

10 79 

13.44 

18 95 

IS So 1965 19.70 

20.00 

19 77 

15.49 1 

16 99 

17.23 

I 1704 

8.35; 

7 90 8 67 8 67; 

9 60 

0.32 

n q. ; 

16 21 

n. 7 66 

1457 

1 

47 ; 44% 48 

45 %j 

40%: 

44% 

97% 

1 42%; 

80% 

4 52 

4.50 4.80 5 00 

5 25 

5 24: 

4.67' 

I 

7.25 

4.45 

j 633 


285 I 290 2S5 1 

f 

290 1 

2S7 : 

205 I 

340 

232 

304 

37 

.347,; 3678 38 1 

417. 

40 7'3 

22% 

56 % 

26 V, 

51% 

48 

44 ; 46 44 

45 j 

44 74 

4672I 

62% 

43 7. 

67% 

1510 

14 85 15.50 15 So 

16 45' 

16 01 

1916! 

17 20' 

19 52 

1740 


SO 'si S3 i 

81 I 

81%' 

68 

122% 

79% 

107% 

40/- 

40/-; 42/- 42/- 

42, H 

42/-; 

1 

37/10 

45/- 

36/8 

39^ 

n. q. ; 

n n. q. n. q. ' 

23/d 

23/T 

14/3 1 

29/4 

16/2 

22/3 

22/- ' 

21/6 n. q. 21/-1 

22/J 

22/1 j 

13/9 1 

23/10 

14/3 

18A1 

24/9 1 

24/9' 26/9 26/-j 

23/6 

■•24/- 

15/9 

28/5 

15/11 

27/- 

41/-; 

41/-' 41/-' 40/-; 

40/7 

39/6| 

25/6 

35/4 

27/8 

32/6 

i 

5 70 5 82 6.07i 

6.121 

1 

6.16 

4 74| 

8,80 

4.97 

765 


(a) Thursday prices — (b) Saturday ^ces, — {a) Prices of preceding Tuesday 

(i) All quotation are, u^ess otherwise stated, for spots — (2) The monthly average are based on Friday quotations the 
ann^ averag^ on the montMy — (3) Quoted formerly as No. 2 Wmter — {4) No. 2 Mamtoba. — (5) No. r^H^d WmteJ-. — 
( 6 ) E^ian Wmt^, on sample - (7) Hard Wmter on sample. - (8) Shipping December. ~ (9) 63 lbs. ^ faushd. - (lo) West 
Australian, shippmg December-January. — (ii) Instead of No, 4 Western. ^ iio; west 
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PRODUCTS, MARKETS 

AND DESCRIPTION 

Dec. 

18, 

1931 , 

Dec 

1932 

Dec, 

1931 

Nov. 

-7s 

1931 

Nov, 

20 , 

i 93 r 

Njv. Dec 

1931 1930 

Dec. 

1929 

Commercial 

Season 






! 



1930-31 

1 929-3 a 

Oats. 










Braila Home grown (43-44 kg. p. hi, . lei p. 100 kg.) 


350 

350 

320 

320 

322 . 1S7 

277 

247 

256 

Winnipeg ; No 2 White (cents per 34 lbs.) . . 


30^4 

31 , 

2‘t\'3 

33 H 

32 Vs 26 

02 y, 

30 

5SV, 

Chicago • No. 2 White (cents per 32 lbs.) . . . 

26 ' 

25 Vi 

25 

25 

27 ^ , 

27V5: 34 Vs 

46% 

32 V* 

44 Vb 

Buenos Aires (a) . Current quahty (pesos paper per 










quintal) 

1 75 

5 65 

5 25 

5 90 

610 

6 37 3 17 

5 72; 

3.58 

5.30 

Berlin : Home grown (Reichsmarks per quintal) . 

13 70 

13 50 

1415 

14 60 

14 95 

14 92, 14 26 

15.30 

16.17 

15.62 

Pans : Home grown, black and other (francs per 










quintal) 

93 50 

92 00 

>100 

93 25 

93 25 

92 40, 73 70 

S7 25! 

81.00 

81 15 

Eondon : Home grown white (shillings per 336 lbs.) 

20,6 

20/6 

20/6 ' 

20/6 ! 

2L'6 i 21/3 ' 17/6 

22'9 

18/4 

21/- 

Eondon and Liverpool c. i. f , parcels (shillings 



' 


I 




p 320 lbs.) : 










Danubian (39-40 lbs ) 

n q. 

n q 

n.q 

n.q. 

u q [ 

n q n q 

n q i 

n 12/1 (=)n 16/4 

Plate (f a. q ) 

16^- 

16/6 

1 1 

16 '6 

17'- 1 

17;5 1 10 1 

17 6 1 

10/9 

16/1 

Chilian Tawny . . 

10'- , 

19;3 

19'3 1 

19/6 , 

19.'6 1 

19 6 'n.l2f- 

20/7 ^ 

12/- 

17/3 

Milan (6) : spot (liras per qiuntal) : 

1 




1 





Home grown 

76 50, 

73 50 

73.50 n. 73 50 

73.50 

73 50 74.00 

80201 

73,95 

80.75 

Foreign imported 

, 6S00, 

6S.00 

68 00 

69 00 

09CH.k 

69 00, 55.75 

79 35 

60.40 

74.30 

Maize. 







1 



Braila . Danube (lei per quintal) 

166 

152 

354 

157 

1G2 

163 234 

016 

210 

309 

Chicago : No. 2 Mixed Amencan (cents per 36 lbs.) 

39 h! 

36 

39 ' 

4U®/4 

44 

43 ^ 70 Vs 

00= , 

oS Vi, 

85 V» 

Buenos Aires (a) : Yellow Plate (pesos pai^r per 

1 






, 



quintal) 

. 4 471 

4.05 

4 50 

4 52, 

4.05 

4 82 3 '*5 

6,95: 

3 82 

617 

Antwerp, spot (Belgian francs per quintal) : 




; 






Bessarabian 

' n. q. 1 

n q. ' 

n q. 

u. q. 

n q. 

n. q ; 73 , 

n.q. 

Tl)ln. 97 % 

Cinquantmo 


67i>' 

59 

64)2, 

67 

67 . lOi )4 

150 ) V 

81 , 

131V* 

Yellow Plate 

; 50 j 

51)2, 

53). 

5S 

60 

61%' 73 

122 , 

65 

li .9 )i 

London and Liverpool, parcels, c. i. f (shilhngs 










per 480 lbs.) ; 

! 1 


1 







Danube. ... 

(3)1R/- (3)19/- 1 

n q. (3)19 - 

n. q. 

(3)10, '9 u. IS'll 

29/3 

n. lT/4 

24/11 

Yellow Plate 

1 17/6 

16 7J4 

16 6 1 

15 9 

17»- 

i 17j4 ' JG 10 

28 '9 , 

15/6 

25/3 

No. 2 White Afncan 

(4^22 - : 

20/6 , 

21 '3 ' 

21 3 ' 

216 

21 /S n. q 

30/ H 

n. 38/11 

26/- 

Milan (&) : Home grown (liras per quintal) . . . 

62 50, 

61.60 

1 

00 50 

60 50 

61 50 

61.25 50.25 

I 

80 35 

51.9C; 

71.35 

Rice (cleaned). 






1 


1930 

1929 

Milan (6) : Maratelli (lire per quintal) 

■ 13^^00, 

133 00 

140.00 

14000, 

140 00 

, 140 00 111 OU 

173 50! 152.15 

195.70 

Rangoon : No. 2 Burma (rupees per 7500 lbs.) . 

260 

205 

265 

260 ' 

255 

!’ 260 260 

425 

393 V* 

462*/. 

Saigon (Indochinese piastres p quintal) : 




I 






No. I Round white (25 % brokens) 

6 26 

6 10 

6 01 

6 34' 

6.43 

6 1>0 S.56 

12.18 

11.36 

1158 

No. 2 Japan (40 % brokens) 

, 5 6S 

5 60 

5 52 

5 81 

6.01 

6 15 8.0s 

ll.Slj 

10.89 

U.08 

London {a) . c. 1. f. (shillings per 112 lbs) : 










Spamsh BcUoch, No. 3 oiled 

' V 3 ;ih 

13 6 

13 10)^.“ 

12/9 ‘ 

12 4H 

12 0 1 12/4 

16 '10' 

14A 

17/Jl 

Itelian good, No 6 oiled 

n. q. 

n q 

n.q. ' 

n. q. , 

n. q. 

; n. q. ' 12/'3 ; 

10 8 

14A1 

18/9 

American Blue Rose 

' ^2/- 

22/6 1 

23/- 1 

21- . 

20'6 

1 20'4 ' 18'3 i 

21/3 , 

21/9 

21A0 

Burma, No. 2 

; 8;9 , 

O'- ' 

M'- 1 

S.'U 


8.S S,2H 

32/5 ; 

10/11 

13/2 

Saigon, No. i 

, 9/9 

O/lO/s 

y;y 

9/3 

9/3 “ 

1 9 6' 0'- 

32,3 

11/6 1 

13/3 

Siam, Garden, No. r . 

n q 

n q. 

n. q. 

n, q. 

n q 

' 13,3 10, i- 

14,5 1 

14/- 

15 A 

Tokio : Various qualities (yens per koku) .... 

; 1900 

IS 10 

IS 00 

17 80, 

37.60 

' 17.55 IS.OO 

27 75 

25.57, 

2906 

Linseed. 

; 


1 



1 




Buenos Aires {a ) : Current quality (pesos paper 






il 




per quintal) 

9.80 

9.90 

1010 

9.70 

11 701 11.00 1145 

20.0.1 

17 19' 

18.20 

Antwerp : Plate (Belgian francs p, quintal) . . - 

108 

113 

112 

124 

131 

; 129 V* 200 I 

374 

284 H 

818 V* 

Hull, c. i. f. : plate (p. sterling p. I. ton) .... 

9-2-0 

9-3-9 

9-7-6 

9-0-0 

0 - 5-0 

9-10-0 9-7-2 

1 

19-14-1 

j 15-0-6 

18 - 5-0 

London, a i. f. : Bombay bold (p.st.per long ton). 

11 -lQ-O il-lO- 0 11 - 15-0 

11-5-011-12-6 11-16-10 13-0-7 

23-1-30 

17-14-4 

20 - 16-1 

Duluth ; No. i, Northern (cents p. 56 lbs.) . . , 

, 141 

137 V* 

140 V* 

137 Hi 

142H1,5)U1V»' 359V*‘ 

315 H 

236 

273 7^ 


(fl) Thursday prices — (&) Saturday prices* 

(4 The mccthly averages are based on Friday quotatioaas, the apuual averages oa the moathly. — (2) Weight not indicated. — 
{3) Dan.^ Galatz-Foxonian. — (4) Shipping January. — (5} November, 23; 142 


PRODUCTS, 1IARKET3 
AND DESCRIPTION 


Dec Nov. Nov. 


-931 , 1931 ^93- *931 I 1931 


Nov Dec. Dec 
1931 1930 1929 


Commercial 

Season 


ii 93 «>- 3 i 1929-30 


Alerandna ; Sakellaridis (piastres per ardeb) . . . 

56.0 

Si S 

58 2 1 

57 3 

62.3 ; 62 8 

53 0 

87.3 

52 2 

67.9 

Hull . Sakeliandis (p. steri per long ton) .... 

5-17-6 6 

-2-6 

5-1 S-9 

6-0-0 

6-10-0, 6-10-7 

1 

5-U-4 

S-0-0 

5-12-6 

G-lS-2 

Cotton. 










New Orleans : Middling (cents per lb.) 



. 1 

599 

6.04 6 28 

960 

17.02 

10.07 

16.17 

New York: Middhng (cents per Ib.) ...... 




615 

6.20 6 41, 

9 96 

17.29‘ 

10.38 

16.60 

Bombay : M. g Broach f. g (rupees per 784 lbs.). 

194 

194 

102 

183 1 

ISI ' 186 1 

177^4 

315 %! 

191V* 

283% 

Alexandna (a) (talans per kantar) : 







26 vJ 


28 V* 

Sakeliandis f. g. f. . 

12.37 

13 22 

12 77, 

13 02 

1317i ]317i 

14 V. 

17.12 

Ashmoum (Upper Egypt) f. g f 

9 75; 

10 20 

9 65, 

9.50 

9.25; 9.59' 

10 V* 

19Vx. 

12.00 

19 Vg 

Bremen. Middling (U. S. cents per lb.) .... 

7.24' 

714 

730 

7.31 

7 45 755! 

11.13 

19.01! 

11.59 

18.27 

M g. Broach fuUv good (pence per lb.) .... 

a, 5.10 n. 

5.10 n. 4.90 n 

4.60 

n. 4 6Un. 4 50 n. 4 47 

n 7,62 

n 4 63 u. 6.83 

!,£ Havre • Middlmg, Gulf (francs per 30 kilogr ) , 

' 



202 

211 |1 212 1 

335 

568 

349 

545 

Liverpool (pence per lb ) : 



a. 6.29 u 


1 ' 


1 



Middling fair 

n. 6.20 n. 

C.31 

6,05 n 6 04 n. 613 

a. 0 63 

n 10 75 

n 6.93 u. 10.39 

Middling 

5 20 

5 21 

5.14 

4.90 

4.89,1 4 97' 

5.44 

9 48 

5.72 

9.09 

Sdo Paulo, good fair 

5.10 

5.31 

5 29 

5 05 

5 041 5 13 

5 73 

9.C3 

5 91 

9.02 

M. g. Broaci, fully good 

n. 4.72 n. 

4.85 n. 4 65 n 

4 39 

n. 4 39n. 4 54 a. 4 00 

n. 7.46 

n. 4.25 ^ 6.80 

Sakellaridis, fully go^ fair 

7 20 

7,30 

7.20 

7.15 

7.40 7.42 

8.07 

14.24 

1 

9.08 

14.52 

Buxmi. 

Copenhagen (a) (Kr. p. 100 kg) 


228 ! 

218 , 

210 

210 1 209 

223 

1 1 

j 295 i 

1930 

245 

1929 

303 

Maastricht, auction (J) : Dutch (flonns p. 1^). . 


1.14! 

1.12 

116 

I.IS 1.18 

1.58 

2.13 

1.70 

2.09 

Hamburg, auction (t) : Schleswig-Holstem butter, 










with qualitv mark (R. M per 50 kg.), . , , 

. 

115 79 

115 45 

110 84 

J2315 120.45 

144 01 

' 176 90 

146 67 

17803 

Kempten (6) : AUghu butter (Pfennige p. half kg ) 

97 , 

97 

97 1 

97 

102 101 

122^2 

159 

128 

159 

I<ondon (c) {shillings p, cwt) : 



j 







British blended 

135/4, 

135/4 

135/4 1 

140/" 

140/-!' 140/- 

133/4 

1 1%/- 

158/8 

196/- 

Danish 

140/-, 

136/- 

1 30/-' 

132/- 

130/ 135/6 
120/H' 121.9 

140/- 

I iso/s 

153/6 

136/6 

lush creamery, salted 

n q. , 

118/- 

116/-' 

119/- 

n q. 

I 180/s, 

134A0 

179/4 

Dutch 

' ]4«/- . 

a q. 

1.37/-' 

lo7,'- 

138/-' 137/9 

141/- 

' 190/8, 

151/11 

182/4 

Argentine . ..... 

' 106/-' 

lOS/- 

106/-' 

113/- 

115/- 116/- 

114/1 

172/- 

135AO 

174/1 

Slb^an 

,{=) 91 /- 

94/-, 

:-) 95/6 (: 

) 93/- 

(3) 92/6 (3)94/7 

106/- 

, 367/4 

131/6 

167/2 

Australian, salted ..... 

, 112/-I 

114/-I 

113/-' 

114/-, 

118/-' 

116/- 1 117/- 

113/7 

, 171/4 1 

135/9 

176/- 

New Zealand, salted . 

113/-, 

116/-, 

116/-; 

122/-;| 122/6 

115/1 

1 170/7 

137/8 

178/9 


Hilan (lire per quintal) • 

Panmgiano-Reggiano, ist quality of last year’s 

production 

Green Gorgonzola, mature, choice 

Eome ; Ronjaa peconno, choice (lire p. quintal) . 
Aiymaar : Edam 40 + ^40% butterfet, vpith the 
countiy’s dbe^emaik, factory cheese, RmaTi ; 

florins, p, 50 kg.) 

frouda (4) : Gouda 45 + (whole milk cheese, with 
the country’s cheesemaik, home made; flonna, 

p. 50 kg.) 

Kempten (6) ; (Pfennige per half kg.) : 

Softcheese, green (20 % butterfat) 

Emmenthal from the Juigau (whole milk cheese) 

ist quality 

I^ondon (c) (shillings per cwt ) : 

English Cheddar : • 

Canadian ........ I ....... . 

New Zealand 

I.,iverpool (c) : EngL Cheshire, ungraded (sh. p. cwt.) 


975 
; 545 
, 1.175 

1 975 

1 550 

1 1.175 

j 

975 

555 

1.175 

976 , 
580 1 
1,176 

975 

585 

1,175 

975 

586 

1,175 

1,100 

664 

1,115 

1,137 1,160 1,074 

821 1 671 829 

1,352 1,207 1,646 


' 23 00 

21.00' 

24.00; 

28.00 

27.37 35 87 

1 

49.25 40.83 47.10 

.. 

i 31.00, 

34.00! 

36.00 

36.50 

36.25 

40.26 

50.37I 46 56 52.46 

25 

j 25 

25 1 

26 

25 

j 25 I 28% 

33 %j 27 36 


90% 90%; 93% 93% 94Vi-{5)91 5)101% (5) 97 (3)107 

106/- I 102/- ' 102/- ' 100/- ; 98/- [ 95/6 j 95/10 108/- 103/4 121/9 

73/- ' 72/- 72/- , 72/- 73/- 72/9 81/- 102/10 93^1 107/8 

68/- i 69/6 I 70/6 , 70/6 1 71/6 71/3 I 65/6 96/- I 82/2 95/5 


68/- i 69/6 1 70/6 70/6 71/6 71/3 I 65/6 96/- I 82/2 95/5 

142/4 I 137/8 I 133/- I 128/4 123/8 119/- 1 91/7 135/4 96/5 111/9 


(a) Thursday prices. — (J) 'Wednesday prices, — (c) Average prices for weeks ending on preceding Wednesday 

monthly averages are based on Friday quotations, the annual averages on the monthly. — (2) Price for the indicated 
c? H f preceding Thursday. — {3} Average calculated from the prices for the Fridays and the Xhuisdajfs which precede, — 
i . 441 indicated formerly as Bodegravea. — (5) Average price for all qu^ties 


THE PRICES OP AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS 
IN NOVEMBER 1931 


In the following pages the index-numbers of prices of agricultural products and 
other price indices of interest to the farmer are given as published in the different countries. 
The indices collected together have been obtained according to different methods and 
criteria in the various countries A detailed account of the items included in 
each series and the system of construction of the mdex-numbers may be found m the 
volume published especially for this purpose by the Institute, entitled « Index-numbers 
of prices of agricultural products and other price mdices of interest to the farmer » 
We refer the reader to this volume for an exact interpretation of the significance of 
the different series of data. 

Owmg to the substantial divergence which often exists in the value and signif- 
icance of the indices available, much care is advisable in their utilization from an inter- 
national point of view For thib reason it has been considered opportune to reproduce 
all the data m their original form only, without attemptmg to formally unite them. 
The latter process, by a comparison of often heterogeneous data, might easily lead to 
the drawing of erroneous relations and conclusions. 

Butin addition to the original data, and subject to the above comments, a summary 
tables is given below. 


I Percentage variations in the index-mimbers for November, 1931 

I compared with those for October, 1931 compared with those for November, 1930 


Countries 


Index-numbers 
of prices 
of agncultura 
products 


General 
index-numbers 
of prices 

Index-numbers 
of prices 
of agricultural 
imoducts 

General 
index-numbers 
of prices 

Germany . . 



00 


— 05 

; — 12 1 

— 11 2 

England and Wales 


— 

0.9 



! — 13 2 


Argentine . 


_L 

1.9 


— 

: - 1.0 

— 

. . 


— 

2 4 


-r 0 3 

; - 16 2 

— 115 

Estonia . 

. 




— 


— 

United States . 

t a) 

< 6) ! 


4.4 

0.2 


— 0 1 

- 31 1 
; — 26.0 

— 15.0 

Finland . . 

. . 

_ 

7.5 


~ 61 

- 2.7 

0.0 

Hungary 


-h 

11 


- 21 

- 11.2 

‘ 7.6 

Italy 


— 

01 


— 0.3 

— 9.9 

- 13.3 

New Zealand - . 


1 

3.4 


— . 

— 8.9 

— 

Netherlands 



0.0 


0.0 

— 20.6 

— 19.1 

Poland 


t 

8.4 


- 2.9 

- 8.9 

— 13.2 

Yugoslavia .... 


( C] - 

1 d) - 

0.3 1 

38 

/ 

1 

— 1.3 

1 I 

{ - 13.4 


! ' ' ! 


a) “ Boreati of Agricnltural Bconomics — 6) " Bureau of Uabor — c) Products of the soU. — d) Animal 
products. 



s 
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INDEX-NUMBERS OF PRICES OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS 
AND OF COMMODITIES BOUGHT BY THE FARMER • 


1 

COUNTRIES 

Xov, 

October 

Sept. ' August 

1 

July 

jl 

June ! 

Xov. ’ 

! 

Xov 

Year 


Classipication 

1931 

1931 

1931 

1931 

1931 

1931 

1930 1 

1929 ! 

L 

1930 (i) 

1929 

Germany 

> 


, 



1 

i 




(Statistisches Relchsamtl 

1913 = 100 



1 



1 





FoodstuSs of vegetable ongin . . | 

1156 ' 

112 5 

1117 ’ 

114 6 i 

1261 1 

129.8 i 

110 9 

119 1 

115 3 

126 3 

Uvestock . . . , . . 

71 4 , 

76 0 

84 7 

890 

81.7 

815 

10 S 2 

128.2 

112.4 

126.6 

lyivestock products . . 

107 4 

106 7 

108.4 

107.9 

105 6 j 

103 3 ' 

131 3 

153 3 

121.7 

142.1 

Feeding stuffs . . 

9S7 

95.5 

968 

98 3 , 

104 7 

114 5 

87 9 ' 

106 5 

93 2 

125 9 

Total asrtcuUural products 

9S 5 

98 5 

101.1 

103 4 , 

1 

105.4 t 

107 3 

112.0 ' 

128 4 

1131 

13C.2 

Fertilizers . ... 

72 S 

74.0 i 

73 6 ! 

72.8 1 

713 1 

77 9 

804 

S 2.8 

S2.4 

84.6 

Agricultural dead stock 

12S.6 

129 5 , 

129 7 , 

123.9 1 

1 

129.9 ' 

130 0 

137.4 

141 1 ' 

139 4 

141.3 

General %ndex-niitnba 

106 6 i 

1 

1071 

10 S .6 

110 2 ; 

111.7 

112 3 j 

120.1 

135.5 

124 6 i 

137 2 

ENGL.AND AND WALES 






1 





(Ministry of Agriculture) 

Average of corresponding montlis 





1 

i 





1911-13 = 100 

Agricultural products 

1 

112 

113 

120 1 

121 

1 

121 j 

123 

129 

144 

134 

144 

Feeding stuffs . 

86 

S3 

76 1 

77 

81 

82 

78 

125 

96 

139 

FertillzeTS 

dO 

89 

88 : 

95 

100 

100 

100 

99 

101 

100 

General index-number (s). . . 


96.8 

94 9 , 

93.1 

94 4 

97.2 ' 

104.2 

127 4 

1141 

135 3 

Argentina 

(Banco de la Nacidn argentmal 











1926 — 100 

Cereals and linseed 

656 

1 

63 3 

52.7 , 

53.7 

55.1 

54 5 

59 8 , 

100 5 

82.3 

[ 

1004 

Meat . 

- 848 1 

883 

97.1 ' 

904 

925 

938 

99 3 , 

1166 

110.9 

113.6 

Hides and skms 

66 3 

615 

53.4 , 

59 3 

1 63.1 

641 

, 70 4 

797 1 

71.6 

95.0 

Wool . ... 

58.0 1 

1 603 

54 3 , 

55.8 

j 52.4 

548 

Oi 3 

951 

67 4 

103.6 

Dairy products . . 

, 70.7 i 

; 74 2 

75.8 

84B 

‘ 840 

74.6 

72 6 

103 8 

82.4 

105.9 

Forest products 

81 7 

835 

89.5 ' 

91.6 

1071 

108 7 

i 108.7 ' 

111 S ' 

107.9 

111.5 

r<rfai agricultural products 

j 63 6 

67 3 

609 1 

62.2 

62 9 

628 1 

67 9 ' 

1015 

i 

855 

102.6 

Canada 

(Internal Trade Branch 


1 



1 






of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 





1 






1926 == 100 . 



' 


1 1 


1 

t 


1 

Field products (grain, etc } 

460 

44.0 , 

41.1 ' 

430 

! 

; 44.8 

47 3 

1 48.7 

1 

i 943 1 

70.0 

93.8 

Animals and animal products 

72.1 

T2.1 , 

72,5 , 

74.3 

1 73.2 

73.1 

96.6 

1 113 6 

102.9 

112.5 

Total Canadian farm products 

1 55.8 

54 5 1 

52.8 

54.7 

55.4 

1 

56.9 

666 

1 101 6 j 

82 3 

* 100.8 

Fertilizers 

75 5 

75 5 , 

74 8 1 

86.8 

1 

86.9 

86.9 ' 

39 3 

1 SOS 

882 

1 

92.6 

General index-number 

1 70 6 

1 

70 4 ' 

70 0 I 

70.9 

71.7 

,1 

72 2 ;| 79 8 

1 

95 7 

86.0 

95.6 

Estonia 

i 


I 




j 




(Central Bureau of Statistics) 



! 








1922 = 100 

Commodities imported 


. 86 ' 

1 87 ; 

91 

i 92 

93 

! 88 

1 87 

79 

95 

Commo^ties exported , 


57 

1 60 i 

63 

' 62 

64 

1 72 

; 109 

83 

113 

Agricultural products imported and exported 

• 

66 I 

69 

72 

, 71 

73 

1 74 

101 

1 82 

i 

106 


• For an explanation of the method of calculation of the index -nn ml jers, reference should be madeto the Institute's publication 
"Iidex-numbers of Pnces of AgnciUttiral Products and other Pnce-indices of interest to the Fanner” (Rome, 1930), 

(i) Some data are provision^ — {2) Calculated by the *' Statist’*, reduced to base-year 1913 « 100. 
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COUNTRIEa 

Airo 

Classefication 

NoV 

October 1 

Sept. 

August 

July 

June 

Nov 

Nov, 

Year 

1931 

1931 1 

1931 

1931 ' 

1931 

1931 

1930 

1929 

1930 

1929 

United Sta^tes 


' 









(Bureau of AgncuJtural Economics) 1 1 

Average 1909-10 to 1913-14 = 100 . 1 1 1 . 

Cereals . 

o7 

46 ’ 

50 

54 

57 

67 

SO 

118 

100 

121 

Fruits and vegetables ... 

6S 

70 

83 

97 

no 1 

114 

114 

159 

158 

136 

Meat animals . . ... 

70 

79 

86 

92 ; 

92 

91 

’ 118 

144 

134 

156 

Dairv products . ... . . i 

95 

95 ' 

92 , 

87 

85 

S6 

!, 124 

142 

123 

140 

Poultry and poultry products 

123 

no 

99 

93 

83 

81 

! 146 

200 

126 

169 

Cotton and cottonseed 

50 

42 

47 

53 

71 

65 

SO 

132 

102 

145 

Total agncuJtuial products. 

71 

68 

72 

75 

79 

SO 

; 103 

136 

117 

13S 

Commodities purchased by farmers (i) . 

123 

126 , 

127 

127 

129 

130 

1 142 

154 

146 

155 

Agricultural wages (i) 

- 

- 

113 

- 

- 

123 

1(2)150 

‘U)174 

152 

170 

United States , , I ' 

(Bureau of Eabor) '1 

1926 = 100 . ' ij 

Grams . . - . . 1 

51 3 

, 443 

44 2 

44 8 ' 

49 0 

56.0 

i 640 

949 

583 

97.4 

Livestock and poultry 1 

55 7 

576 ' 

610 

670 

63 0 ' 

619 

1 77 7 

03.7 

89.2 

106.1 

Other farm products 

6.3 1 

64 2 

65.4 

, 67 3 1 

71.3 

70.8 

, 85.4 

1081 

911 

1066 

Total farm pioducis 

5S 7 

' 58.8 

605 

63.5 

64.9 

65 4 

, 79 0 

10! 1 

883 

104 9 

Agricultural implements ' 

92.1 

92.3 

945 

' 94,5 1 

94.5 

94.6 

: 94 9 

961 

95.1 

97.9 

Fertilizer materials 

70 1 

70.2 

74 2 

, 74.4 ' 

78.7 

79.8 

’ 82.1 

89 0 

856 

92.1 

ICied fertilizers 

77,7 

‘ 772 : 

77 6 

I 78.7 1 

80.2 1 

82.4 

ii 91 1 

97.4 

93 6 

9722 

Cattle feed ' 

00 

! 

44.4 

50.8 ' 

55.8 ' 

61.1 

!j 83 0 

124.1 , 

997 

121.6 

NoH-agrtcuUural commodities. . . . . ^ 

71 U 

712 1 

71.7 

72.1 ; 

71.6 ; 

71.4 

80.9 

92 6 

859 

94.4 

General index-number ... . . 1 

6S 3 

' 68 4 

691 

70.2 

TOO ; 

700 

80 4 

04 4 

86 3 ! 

96.5 


Finland 

(Central Bureau of Statistics) 

1926 = 100 

Cereals 

, SI 

73 

70 

1 

76 

79 

1 

i 

78 

71 


76 ’ 

98 

Potatoes 

49 

49 

50 

84 ; 

101 

78 

51 

84 

76 : 

148 

Fodder 

02 

53 

52 

60 

65 

65 ;i 

58 

67 

62 

69 

Meat 

51 

54 

59 

64 : 

65 

66 11 

70 

94 

88 

103 

Dairv products 

88 

77 

72 

72 

70 i 

70 j, 

70 

no 

84 

103 

Total agricultural products 

72 

67 

66 

70 ] 

1 

70 ;; 

74 

94 

82 ; 

100 

General index-number 

1 87 

32 

79 

81 

82 

83 ' 

87 

95 

90 

98 

Hungary 

(Central Bureau of Statistics) 

1913 = 100 . 

Agricultural and Inestock products , , 

89 

S8 

, 88 

83 

87 ! 

i 

82 i 

80 

97 

1 


General index-number 

99 

97 

96 

92 

95 

i 

91 ; 

92 ' 

107 

- 


Italy 

(Consiglio Proviudale dell’Economia 
Corporativa di Milano) 

1913 =» 100 . 

National agricultural products 

336.84 

337 20 

334.23 ' 

330.21 

337.05 

i 

348.32 ; 

373 77 

479 61 ' 

413 39 1 

508.76 

General index-number ......... 

1 328.74 

329.85 

330.33 

33L42 

337.43 

839.33 1 

379 03 

464 23 

41104 , 

480.69 


New Zeaiand 
{Census and Statistics Office) 
Average 1909-13 = 100. 


Dairy produce .... 

. . 1023 

1069 

102.9 ‘ 

103.7 

96,7 

S8.8 : 

104.8 

141.7 

120.7 

146.7 

Meat 

. . j 113.1 

119 6 

120.7 ' 

127.9 

126.0 

125.7 ! 

146 6 ! 

157 8 1 

164.7 

178.9 

Woo! .... 

. . [ 66.2 

61.6 

63.0 1 

68.9 

73.2 ‘ 

74.2 ! 

79.8 1 

134.9 ! 

100.7 

170.9 

Hides, skins, and tallow 

. . 1 67.9 

1 60.0 

1 79.8 

82.1 1 

83.4 1 

89.2 

989 1 

156.2 1 

145.4 

1^6 

Sflscellaneous 

. . . i 93.1 

' 122.1 1 

' 109.8 1 

93.9 i 

122.1 ! 

129.2 

126.0 1 

152.S , 

134.0 I 

146.7 

TqtaX i^rumUufai products . . . . . 

. , 1 97.8 

; 10t2 1 

1 9a7 ! 

1004 1 

100.1 1 

99.3 i 

! 107.4 i 

142.8 ; 

126.7 i 

16LS 


(i) 1910-14 100. — {2) October. 
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SoS — 


COUNTRIEA 

Nov 

October 

Sept, 

August 

July 

June 

Nov 

Nov 

Year 

CLASSIFIC4.TION* 

1931 

1931 

1931 ' 

1931 

1931 

1931 

1930 

1929 

X930 (i) 

1929 

Nokway 

(Kgl. Selakap for Gorges Vel) 

Average 1909-14 = 100. 


! 









Cereals 

110 

106 i 

111 ; 

112 

111 

108 

101 

143 

(2) 114 

(2) 155 

Potatoes 

119 

109 ' 

97 , 

170 

257 

165 

155 

104 

(2) 152 

(2) 120 

Pork . . . .... 

88 

92 

36 1 

91 

83 

76 

102 

143 

(2) 98 

(2^ 141 

Other meat 

121 

127 

137 ' 

158 

160 

153 

192 

101 

(2) 198 

(2) 199 
(2) 135 

Eggs ... . - 

132 

126 

117 ' 

87 

81 

77 

179 

199 

(2) 121 

Dairy products . 

133 

131 ' 

127 1 

12a 

125 

126 

158 

175 

(2) 150 

(2) 161 

Concentrated feeding stuffs 

102 

97 

97 ' 

102 

103 

105 

1 115 

147 

(2) 117 

(2) 148 

Maize .... 

81 

73 

71 j 

79 

81 

87 

97 

144 

(2^ 103 

(2) 148 

Fertilizers 

86 

81 . 

81 

i 

85 

96 

96 

101 

102 

(2) 101 

(2) 103 

Netheriands 

(Directie van den I^dbouw) 
Average 1924-23 to 1928-29 == loa 



1 








Products of the so.l 

59 

58 ! 

57 1 

61 

67 

71 

61 

68 

(3) 67 

(3) 68 

Animal products 

57 

58 

64 

6S 

70 

71 

77 

97 

(3) 77 

13) 95 
(3) 88 

Total agricultural products ..... 

58 

58 j 

62 

67 

69 

71 

73 

90 

(3) 75 

Agricultural usages . . . . 

95 

95 ' 

95 

95 

95 

95 

100 

100 

(3) 99 

(3) 100 

General index-number (4) 

Poland 

60 2 

60 2 1 

1 

! ' 

61.6 ' 

63 7 

65 6 

87.7 

i 

74.4 

i 

92.7 

79 2 

961 

(Central Bureau of Statistics) 

1927 = 100. 


1 

1 ! 

i 



1 

1 

I 

j 



Products of the soil .... 

591 

510 1 

46 6 ' 

47.7 

i 48 2 

62 8 

1 

!' 47.6 

66.1 

i 52.1 

731 

Products of agncuitural industry 

68.7 

61.8 

60.1 

621 

i 64.1 

‘ 72 9 

65 4 

78 8 

1 60 9 

80.9 

Total products of plant ongm 

64 2 

566 

533 , 

548 

: 56 0 

65 1 

1 56 1 

72 2 

, 60 5 

76 9 

Animals . 

43 7 

473 ! 

59 3 

662 

, 67 0 

005 

72 7 

101 2 

82.4 

98.4 

Dairy products . . ... 

769 

66 3 ' 

63 3 , 

612 

! 59.2 

57.5 1 

1 97 0 

111 1 

81.5 

102 9 

To^ products of animal ongm . . 

56 4 

55 3 

6 .3 , 

642 

63 6 

59.3 

> 84 0 

105 5 

819 

1 100.2 

Total agricultural products. 

60 3 

55.6 ' 

56.2 

58.3 

; ® 1 

63.8 

66 2 , 

84 5 

68 5 

85.7 

Fertilizers .... 

1185 

1185 ' 

118 5 

118 5 

118 5 

118.5 

124 7 

130 6 

127.8 

126 5 

Industrial products 

74.5 

! 75 3 

1 

76 0 

77 8 

1 80.1 1 

80.8 

88 9 

102 0 

94.0 

103 3 

General index-number , . 1 

j 

i 6S.2 

1 

1 66.3 ' 

1 : 

670 ' 

69.0 

70.3 , 

73.2 ! 

78 6 

94 6 

82 3 

95 7 

Ydgoslavia 
(N ational Bank 

of the l^gdom of Yugoslavia) 

1926 = 100. 

1 

i ’ 

1 , 

1 


i 



j 

1 




Products of the soil 

70.9 

71.1 ; 

70.4 j 

75.7 1 

78.9 i 

77.8 

714 i 

106 0 

89 3 

118.6 

Animal products 

63.6 

68.1 

70 6 

75.6 

74.7 

71.7 

95.1 1 

99.2 

963 

107.2 

Industrial products ........ 

68.7 

69.3 

' 1 

72 2 j 

70.8 

71.3 j 

71.7 I 

! 74 8 

89.3 

818 

92.6 

General tndex-number 

i 68.6 

1 

69 5 i 

71.6 1 

73.6 

74.4 

73,8 

1 79.2 

95.3 

1 

866 

100.6 

(i) Some data are provisional. — (2)“ Agricultural year Apnl i-Mixch 31 — (3) Agricultural year July i-June 30. — 
culated by the Central Statistical Bureau of the Netherlands, reduced to the base 1925-1929 = 100. 

• ( 4 ) Cal- 
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RATES OF FREIGHT 

(Rates for full cargoes) 


Average 


VOYAGRS 

Dec 

iS, 

Dec 

II, 

Dec. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

20. 

Nov, 

Dec. 

Dec. ! 

Commercial 


1931 

1931 

1931 

1931 

1931 

1931 

1930 

1929 j 

Season 


Shipments of Wheat and Maize. 

Danube to Antwerp/Hamburg ....(( shiH er 
Black Sea to Antwerp/Hamburg . . . i 2240 Ibs.^ 
St. John to Liverpool (i) . . 

Montreal to United Kingdom . 

Gulf to United Kingdom . . . 

New York to Liverpool (i) . . . . 

Northern Range to U.K. and Continent 
North Paofic to United Kingdom (sh per 2240 lbs.) (2) 
Vancouver to Yokohama (i) (Canad, § p, sh. ton) . 
Ua Plata Down River (3) to U. K./Con- , 

tmeat . . f 

Plata Up River (4) to U. KL/Cont. [ (shill per 

tment 1* 2240 lbs.) 

Karachi to U K / Continent (5). . \ 

Western Australia to U.K. /Continent . ’ 


480 lbs.) 



Shipments op Rice. 


Saigon to Europe . , . . ^ (sMU. per 

Burma to U.K./ Continent .....) 2240 Its.) 


' 






1- 

II 

1930-31 , 

192^-30 

15,' 3 

15/6 

15'3 

15/6 

1 5 1'6 

1 5/41/2 i 14; 7 

17/- li 

13/11! 

15/8 

11'- 

li/3 

i0/9 

11,/- 

11/3 

, n/6 lO/lOVa' 

n q ; 

10/10 

n. q 

1'9 1 

1/0 

1-9 

n q 

n. q. 

n.q 1 1 .'6 ‘ 

1,'6 1 

ly6 

1/5 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n.q 

. 2/9 

2 9 

. 2:7^2 n q 

n. q. j 

1/10 

1/10 

(i) 2/9 

I) 2/9 

(i) 2 0 

(i) 2/0 

•,i) 2/9 

'll 2/10 (i) 2/2 

2/6 1 

2/3 ^ 

2/6 

1/6 

1/6 

2/- 

' 71 - 

2'- 

2;iy.' 1/6 

1/9 1' 

1/6 1 

. 1/6 

n q 

n.q 

n q 

n 2'- 

n 2 i- 

n 2;3" 1/7^^ 

1/10 1 

1/9 ) 

1/9 


23 '6 

'n. 23,>'- 

■n 23'-' 

n 23/- 

n. 23/S 23/- 

24/5 1' 

22/S 

22/7 

' 2.25 

2.25 

j 2.25 

2.85, 

235 

2,30 2 50 

300 

2.72 1 

2 78 

16/6 ; 

15;- 

' 14'6 

[ 15 - 

15/6 

16'- ' 1T/4J^‘ 

12/10 

16/4 I 

12/8 

IS'- ' 

If'G 

16- 

, 16,6 

171- ! 

- 17/6 ' 

14/4 i 

IS/- 1 

14/4 

n.q 

n q 

n q 

n q. ; 

n q. i 

' n. q, j 19 '9 

n. q. 

19/3 1 

n 15/4 

29/6 

29/- 

2*1 - 

29,6 . 

29,6 j 

29,11/, 3 o; 43 ;,i 

24 llj 

29/8 ’ 

25/7 


1} 1930 1929 


'(i) 2G;3 (1)26, '3 'i)n,2a'0 (t) 23;0 i)n 23 9 i)a.23,5 i)n 10/- i)n.26/-'n. 18/U'n. 26/1 
26- n.q. 26/3: 25 - 25^-; 24 Sn 10.3 n.q. in 17/8 1 n q. 


(i) Rates for parcels by liners - (2} The demand for cargoes for Europe has recently been greatlv reduced due tu the numerou'= 
shippings to S han g hm (freight rate Portland/Puget Sound-Shanghai • Amer §2,85) — {3) "Down River", includes the ports Buenos 
^es and I,a Plata. - {4} " Up River"', includes the ports on the Paiand River as far as San Doren20 Cargoes from ports bevond 
^n Dorenzo (Colastine, Santa*Fe and ParanA) are subject to an extra rate of freight - {5) The original data being quoted in "scale 
terms , 10 % is added to arrive at freights per 2,240 lbs. 


EXCHANGE RATES 

Percentage of premium (+} oR of loss (— ) of differfa't currencies in respect of their pariiy 

WITH THE DOLLAR (l). 


Country 


E:!Chai.ge Decemter i8. 

December ii, 

1931 

December 4, 

1931 

November 27, 

1931 

’ November 20 , 

1931 

Germany 


' Berlin 1 — 

0.4 


0.4 


04 


04 

! 

0.4 

Argentina 


New York — 

39 3 

— 

39 3 



39 2 



39.0 



38 8 

Belgium 


’ Brussels i + 

0.3 

-f- 

0.3 

+ 

U.2 

' 

0.5 



0.2 

Canada 


New York 1 — 

18.9 


17.1 


15.0 



13.3 

, 

31.7 

Denmark. . . 


1 Copenhagen ' — 

30.5 

1 — 

331 



31.4 



27.3 

1 

230 

Egypt 


( D^ndon — 

22.7 

i — 

31.9 



315 



26,9 

: 

231 

France . , 


1 Pans 1 -i- 

0.4 

1 + 

0.3 


00 



0.2 

I 

0.1 

Great Britain 


1 lyondon . — 

22.7 


31.9 



31.5 



269 

1 

231 

Himgari’ • . . 


1 Budapest 

00 

' 

0.0 

+ 

01 

1 — 

0.1 

+ 

0 2 

India 


1 Uondon — 

22.0 

— 

31.5 


31.2 



26.6 


fi'7 J. 

Indo-China . 


‘ Paris ' + 

0.4 

+ 

0 3 

' 

00 

. — 

0.2 

_ 

OT 

Italy . . 


i Milan 1 - 

26 

1 — 

1.8 

' — 

1.6 


1.6 

►A 

i 6 

Japan 


1 New York — 

15.2 

— 

28 



05 



0.7 


06 

Netherlands . . 


j Amsteidam j -f 

0.1 

■ + 

0.4 


03 

, 

0.2 



0.2 

Rumania , 

1 

, I^ondon — 

13,8 

' 

0.2 

— 

0.4 

— 

0.S 

— 

2,2 


. ^ pCTcectagc represents the premium or the kas as far as possible on the national exchange. On the following page may be 

table of rempffocai .parg oi the corwncks considered ; by the aid of this table and the percentages indicated above, it xs 
posafWe to obtain the redpcocal prices of ^ di&sent cttmendee at the rates to which the quotations; of the Monthl> Revnew refer 
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MONTHLY BULLETIN 

OF 

AGRICULTURAL SCIENCE AND PRACTICE 


GENERAL AGRONOMY AND CROPS OF TEMPERATE REGIONS 

Results of the “ Wheat Days ” in Hungary. 

During the months of January and February" 1931 the National Chamber of 
Commerce of Hungary organised a series of “ Wheat Days ”, the object being to 
explain the official attitude towards wheat problems. In this an attempt 
was made to find some palliative for the acute crisis of recent years and the conse- 
quent difficulties of marketing through more systematic methods of cultivating 
wheat. The general purpose of the movement vras to inculcate certain principles 
for wheat growing in Hungary, deriving from changed requirements as regards qual- 
ity, the state of the market and new trade practice. The Wheat Days were so 
arranged that the best qualified persons in the district were invited to advise on 
each particular questione. The lectures were twelve in number made up as follow^s : 
3 persons representing agricultmal science and plant breeding, 3 practical farmers, 
3 representatives of the grain and grain export trade and 3 other persons, represent- 
ing milling and baking. 

One afternoon per week for a period of two months was devoted to the lectures 
and subsequent discussions. The questions brought up for consideration which 
are set out below give not merely a general idea of the problems afiecting wheat 
growing in Hungary, but also a valuable resume of all the questions of direct in- 
terest affecting the wheat farmer to-day. For this reason a short account of the 
results obtained may be properly given in this Review, even though chief attention 
was devoted to purely Hungarian problems. 

Programme. — The questions to be considered were thus stated in the original 
programme ; — 

(1) What is the difference between the wheat put on the market to-day by 
Hungarian growers and the wheat marketed before the war ? 

(2) How and for what reasons have these changes been brought about ? 

(3) How far can the quality of the wheat be modified : — ■ 

(a) by the kind of seed used ? 

ih) by other factors in production ? 

(4) What are the effects of quality characteristics : — 

[а) on yield and profits ? 

(б) on marketing and sales prospects ? 

{5) In what direction and to what extent has selection influenced wheat- 
growing in Hungary ? 

(6) At the present stage of selection work have any varieties been discover- 
ed in particular wheat growing areas which are satisfactory alike from the point 
of view of yield and of quality or are such varieties as yet unestablished. 

(7) What methods stould be pursued in wheat selection work in Htmgaiy ? 





(8) How can elective collaboration be secured among the various plant 
breeders ? 

(9) How is it possible to provide for extensive wheat growing a variety 
which is recognised as the most suitable for any given area both as regards yield 
and quality ? 

(10) What are the most euitable methods of obtaining uniformity in type and 
quality of wheat for exportation (marking, standards, etc.) ? 

(11) As regards the future, what should be the conditions under which 
wheat is grown and w hat are the changes in existing conditions that are considered 
desirable ? 

This method of statement may te said to indicate the various phases of the 
wheat problem and of its development. 

Great stress is laid on the question of quality in wheat growing, a matter that 
has recently aroused much interest not only in Himgary but in a number of other 
countries. 

The place of plant breeding received very special attention and the question 
W’as raised whether, in seeking to increase the yield of native varieties, the best 
course is to make crossings wuth varieties from other countries. At the same time 
it was suggested that the attraction of very high yield has not frequently caused the 
plant breeder to neglect quality requirements. The question involving a comparison 
of pre-war and present day w^heat and question 5, whereby an attempt is made to 
determine the influence of selection on wheat growing, derive from these discus- 
sions. The answer to questions^b and 7 should go far to solve this problem for the 
future and also at the same time to supply an answ^er to the question whether it is 
possible to realise in a single identical variety a combination of improvement both 
in >ueld and quality. 

A further and no less important problem is the unification of methods of 
wheat production and of the wheat product along certain lines. A similar problem 
is to-da}^ xeiy generally manifest in all forms of agricultural production and is 
summed up in the term standardisation. The question whether it is possible to in- 
troduce definite standards into w^heat growing in present conditions brings up the 
further technical question w'hether the quality of any particular harvest is mainty 
influenced by the conditions of the environment where it is grown or by the seed 
from which it originates. 

Results of the discussions, — Considerations of space make it impossible here 
to reproduce the diflerent views expressed by the various speakers and the follow- 
ing sum m ing up by the President, Count Max Db Hoyos, can alone be quoted : — 

(1) Although in the course of time certain changes in wheat growing have 
taken place in Hungary, in general the quahty of Hungarian wheat is not thereby 
afiected. On the other hand the requirements of the mihing and baking industries 
and of the foreign wheat markets have been modifled. 

(2) The natural conditions prevailing in Hungary tend to facihtate the adap- 
tation of wheat growing to a new or changed requirements. Varieties of wheat have 
already been established which satisfy such requirements. 

(3) The quality and size of the wheat crop are in the first place chiefly in- 
fluenced b}^ the variety cultivated, but results are also aSected by natmal conditions 
and the methods of cultivation employed. 

(4) There can be no doubt that the natural conditions prevailing in the 
different areas of the country affect wheat growing in different ways. It appears 
how^ever that, given a wise selection of varieties, high grade wheat can be grown in 
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almost every part of Hungary’. At tlie same time environment, alone and by itself; 
cannot ensure bigli qualit3^ 

(5) Recent policy in plant breeding in Hiingar}^ is well suited to new condi- 
tions and at the present time numerous varieties are available which show excellent 
qualitative characteristics. Because however of the effects of different conditions 
of environment and cultivation methods, at the present time there is no particular 
variety of wheat that can be grown in all parts of the country with equally good 
results as regards both yield and qualit5^ 

(6) All attempts made to obtain the highest possible wheat ^ield must pay 
due regard to quahty as well as to quantity’. 

(7) The results of the cultivation trials made b}^ private individuals and 
agriculteral bodies (such as Chambers of Agriculture, etc.), Institutes which speci- 
ahse in cereals and cereal products, provide ver^^ accurate data in respect to the 
quantitative and qualitative results that ma^^ be expected from different varieties 
grown in any given region and in certain specific conditions of farming. 

These conclusions found support in the majesty of the reports issued and in 
the speeches during the discussions. There was however a marked difference of 
opinion as regards the fiuidamental factors which influence the element of quahty 
in wheat and two quite opposed points of view were \dgorously maintained. Ac- 
cording to one group, climate and soil or natural factors exercise so powerful an 
influence on wheat cultivation, especially as regards quahty that, even when only 
the very best varieties are grown, it is impossible that ceitain areas should be on 
an equdity with others. The supporters of this points of view found thek justi- 
fication in the fact that there have alwa^^s been certain regions specially famous for 
their wheat crops, as for example the Theiss district in Hungary which has always 
had the highest reputation for its wheat. This group would therefore deske that 
the Theiss district should be reckoned as a definite and well marked wheat growing 
area, in which the growth of wheats for export should be concentrated. 

This point of view is opposed by another group which maintains that a high 
quality wheat, which can well stand comparison with wheat grown in the Theiss 
area, can be cultivated in other parts of the Country. The}" support thek argu- 
ment by the statenient that certain wheat varieties everywhere produce crops of 
good quality and that quahty characteristics are much more influenced by 'the in- 
ternal elements of the seed than by such external factors as soil and climate. 

Heither of these extreme points of view foimd full support in the discussions, 
though there can be no doubt that quality is as much affected by envkonment as 
by the intrinsic characteristics of the variety chosen for cultivation. Further 
trials are therefore necessary^ to determine which are the regions in Hungary which 
are the best adapted for growing a wheat of the highest standard and which the 
best varieties to adopt in thesse different regions. 

That this problem was not fully settled is shown by the recommendation, based 
on the conclusions reached in the debates, made by the Conference to its ofdcial 
organs. The original form in which the point was raised was as follows — 

“ Although at the present time it does not seem opportune to introduce any 
form of indication of place of origin, in the meantime and until such ^indication is 
in fact requked, wheat should be standardised in accordance with its intrinsic 
qualities as Hungaria I, II, HI, while at the same time the place of ^origin should 
also be mentioned 

This recommendation is a logical consequence of the difficulties that would be 
brought about by any over hasty standardisation. At this time of crisis in regard 
to wheat which interferes with the steadiness and rhythm of the markets, the 
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constant flnctnations of prices make it impossible to solve a problem of so far reach- 
ing importance in any really- satisfactory way. It would also appear desirable 
to await the results of other experiments which have not yet ^ been completed, the 
results of which should serve as a guide for the production of adequate quantities 
of wheat uniform in t>q)e \vithin the lims of the various regions. 

Other recommendations include a reference to the establishment of a ISTational 
Wdieat Council, of uhich the purpose would be to secure unit^’ of direction as regard 
the general lines of national policy. National production, under the guidance of 
such a body, would tend to become more uniform in character, a matter of great 
importance, especially for the small holder. The work proposed for this Council 
should begin on experimental lines, taking particular account of the particular con- 
ditions of farms of varying dimensions, while at the same time exercising special 
care to secure general uniformity. The membership should be made up of repre- 
sentatives of agricultural science as also of practical farmer, of the milling, baking 
and other industries concerned and of the grain and other trades. 

This proposal was accompanied by a more general recommendation to the effect 
that, in mew of the suggested scheme for extensive wheat growing on a uniform 
plan, varieties sl ould be determined w^hich, given similar conditions of cultivation 
and of climate, would give the most satisfactory^ results both as regards cropping 
and quality and thus prove themselves the most profitable. This recommendation 
met with general approval in which those who favoured the establishment of a va- 
riety in which quality is the dominant feature, without attributing much import- 
ance to high yield, were associated with their colleagues. The Conference was glad 
to have the assurance that high yield and excellent quality can be found in combina- 
tion and that there are already a number of selected varieties, which in favour- 
able conditions, exhibit these two chief factors in an optimum production. 

A number of speakers were in favour of strict regulations and of a definite 
declaration as to the different varieties, which should be cultivated in each area. 
This view however did not find sufficient support in the Conference for its embodi- 
ment in any resolution and ah the documentation prepared for the meetings went 
to show that it is too early as yet to pronounce on this highly important question 
in the absence of adequate experimental data and information. 

On the other hand a resolution was passed to the effect that ihe froduction 
and propagation of wheat varieties generally recognised as giving satis fact^y results, 
should be promoted by all possible means. Such means should include such govern-' 
ment legislation as would encourage the acquisition of high grade seeds by exchange 
of the farmer* s wheat for selected sowing wheat, financial assistance for the purchase of 
high quality seed, reduction in transport charges, " etc 

Tins brief notice of the “ Wheat days ” in Hungary clearly shows that prac- 
tically all the present day problems of wheat as they arise in the older areas of pro- 
duction and as they relate to the question of adaptation to meet the requirements 
of changed conditicms, came up for discussion during the course of the meetings. 

E. Moskovio^S 

cmsultei : — 

(1) KOOS M., A bdzanapok tanuls^ai. — Mezogazdasdgi Kozlmy, Budapest 1931, 2-3 
sz, 50 o. 

» 

(2) Various artid.es in the Hungarian daily and tedinical press* 
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Notes, 


I. GbnkraI/ Agronomy. 

Meteorology. 

I^ONG R^GB WBAl^HBR BORECASl'iNG BY FOBAR RADIATION. — In our February num- 
ber (1931, No. 2, p. 41) mention was made of the promising results obtained by Dr. 
Abbott at the Smithsonian Institution in Washington with'forecasting based on solar 
radiation studies. 

The subject is also being studied by Dr. A. F. Moore at the xlstrophysical Obser- 
vatory of the same Institution. He works with a new instrument for measuring atmos- 
pheric humidity, intensity of solar radiation and the ' limpidity of the sky (due to the 
action of dust and water particles in the atmosphere), and with a view lo making the ne- 
cessary observations is endeavouring to find the highejt and driest locality in the 
northern hemisphere. 

Theoretically it is necessary to measure the solar heat absorbed by a black object 
of r cu. cm. situated at the limit of the terrestrial atmosphere. As this condition is 
impossible in practice the obsenmticns and calculations must be made at the earth's 
surface, but reducing to a minimum the loss of solar heat by absorption by water vapour 
and dust contained in the atmosphere. For this purpose it is essential to find a 
moimtain which is as free as possible from atmospheric impurities 

Dr. Moore thinks he has found the desired conditions on a peak over 2100 m. in 
altitude in the Cape Verde Islands If however this locality fails to give satisfactory 
results he will renew his seanh for a favourable position on the continent of Afric£ 
{La Meteorologia pvaiica, 1931, N. i, p. 43). 

Haboobs. — Haboobs are severe dust storms which occur in the northern Sudan* 
They are usually accompanied by a sudden increase in the strength of the wind with a 
change of directon and by very low visibility on account of the dust raised, while some 
times they are followed by hea^^y rain which may turn the ground into a quagmire. 

A statistical study of haboobs based on the records of khartoum during the period 
1916-1923 was published in the Quavteyly Journal of the Royal Meteorological Society, 
Tondon i925,vol.5i, p, 25. With the development of aviation which is taking place throi^gh- 
out Africa a knowledge of their destribution, frequency and characteristics, apart from the 
possibility of forecasting them, becomes of ^eat importance. They have therefore been 
investigated again by L. J. Sutton, who publishes {Ibid,, 1931, vol 57, no. 239, pp. 143- 
161) statistics covering the years 1925-1929 and descriptions of examples of the storms, 
accompanied by photographs, autographic records of humidity, wind and temperature, 
and charts showing the ^stribution of pressure and vinds in June and July from 1925-29. 

Haboobs have been reported at Bl Fasher, 800 kilometres west of the Nile, and oc- 
cur frequently at Hassala, 400 kilometres east of the Nile. They a* e most frequent near 
Khartoum, and it is only there that remilar record’s have been kept. The records ^ow 
that at Khratoum there are about 20 haboobs a year ; they may occur at any time, but 
chiefiy from May to September, and are commonest in June. The come generally from 
the south-east and last from a few minutes to several hours, with an average of about 3 
hours. They are very rare between 4 a. m. and 2 p. m. and commonest in the early 
evening. 

The associated meteorological phenomena are : — low visibility owing to dust raised, 
qn occasions to 3000 or 4000 ft. ; sharp iall of temperature ; usually sudden strong wind ; 
often followed by rain, sometimes by thunderstorm. 

T, B. 


Soil Science. 

Chemistry oe submerged soxx^. — It is a recognised fact that submerged soils 
apart horn those of rice fields fail to grow satisfactory crops. Hitherto this failure has 
been ascribed to lack of aeration, lack of nitrites, and other conditionp cau^ by the 
lack of With tire hc^ of throwing some li^t on the matte, W, G. Bobinson 

has cairiea out some intestigs^tions {Soil Science, Bmtimore 1930, yoL 30, no 3 ,FF* ^ 97 - 
217) and obtained the followng main results. 

Submerged soil solntiems are r^caily different from aerated soil soluHcns in that 
they teitain hagh of iron and manganese as bicarbonates. They are also 

rich m and hydrogen sulphide and other sxil^jlrides. 
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The high concentration of these elements is explained in the following way. All 
normal soils containing organic matter, when submerged, eventually produce gas. The 
composition of this gas is influenced by the presence or absence of blue-green algae of 
the ChlaniydomoH’ S ^oups. ^Mlen the algae are absent the gas consists mainly of me- 
thane and hydrogen ; in the presence of the algae the hydrogen and part of the methane 
are decomposed, and the gas becomes mainlj^ CO2 and N. It is CO- which holds in solution 
the ions of Fe, ^In, Ca and Mg and thus increases their concentration in submerged soils, 
in the presence of organic matter. In the absence of organic matter CO. is not formed 
and the solubility of Fe, Ca and Mg is not increased under submerged soil conditions. 

Soil organic'matter however in aerated soils disappears, in some instances very 
rapidly, when they are submerged, as a result of micro-biological action. 

Submerged soil solutions may develop toxic concentrations of ferrous iron, sulphides 
and commonly manganese. Toxic concentrations are invariably developed in submerg- 
ed soils protected from the air, and occasionally in bog waters and in solutions of poorly 
drained soils. Toxic concentrations of ferrous iron and sulphides develop in a few days 
after submergence, and cf manganese somewhat more slowly. ^ 

Soils are not made more acid by submergence for short periods except such acidity 
as is due to COj and bicarbonates. Soils that have been submerged for a long time may 
be so leached of calcium, magnesium, manganese and iron that they will not support 
growth. 

Reduced AVAinABn;iiY of phosphorus in irrigated rice soies. — Water used 
for the irrigation of rice in Arkansas contaii s large amounts of calcium, largely in the bi- 
carbonate form, and considerable iron and aluminium. Continued irrigation with this 
water has made the surface soil in the rice area decidedly more alkaline than the subsoil. 
The result has been the phosphorus has reverted to slightly soluble forms and is only 
slowly available to rice, which is a weak feeder on insoluble phosphates. 

On the other hand the anaerobic conditions produced by the irrigation may cause a 
change in the type of inorganic forms of water-soluble phosphorus to organic forms which 
are not available to plants. 

Thus it does not seem advisable to recommend the use of phosphatic fertilisers where 
land is irrigated with calcareous water, imtil some means is found to keep the phosphorus 
In solution. {Soil Science Baltimore 1931. vol. 31, no. 3, pp. 209-218). 


Fungus itx>ra of soiu in Denmark — H. L. Jensen ( 5 o ?7 Science, 1931, vol. 31, 
no. 2, pp, 12-158) has made a study of the fungus flora of 100 Danish soils of di: 0 erent 
types and of reactions varying from pH 3.3 to 8.3. 

Microscopical examination showed the largest amounts of mycelium in acid soils 
rich in organic matter. 

* Direct isolation yielded mainly Trichodermae from forest, moot and heath soils, 
and mainly Mucoraceae from field, garden and salt marsh soils. Plate counts showed 
numbm of fungi rauMg from 24,300 to 46,000 tb a gramme of soil. The Aspergilli 
were found only sporadically in ordinary soils but ve^ abundantly in hot greenhohse soils. 
The ^inera Fusarium and Phoma were characteristic of cultivated soils. 

The numbers of fungi showed no relationship to the type of soil, except that very 
heavv clay soils were poor in fungi : and no relation to the soil reaction was found. 
The resistance d fungi to addity varies considerably, some spedes growing at 


pH 1.5, others being che<±ed at 
optimnri with add ruction. The 


>H 3.7-4.2. Only a few of them show a distinct 

^ interval of 5.0 — 6.0 is critical for the majority 

of the ortihiary soil bacteria^ and most soil acdnomyces are cheeked in growth at pH 
' Thte explains why the addition of lime to add soils did not markedly depress 
^ iihhibeEs oi fungi hut stimulated the bacteria and actinomyces. 

e^edaliy with farmyard ntanure, increases the number of fungi in 
of bacteria and actiuomy^ “ ^ •- 


between the numc 


In soils of pH above 6 there is 
; of fungi and of bacteria plus acti- 

i 4®^ thfiVbmidance orfungi depends on many factors, among 
of fungi to^bacteria plus actinomyces sei^ns dependent 

Addition d deatrose to soli stiifiulated the fungi neatly In add iitife or not 

at all in neutr^ or alkaline soil. The bacteria were a&cted reversely. 

Most fungi except the Mucoraceae were.oa^h|€ decomposing cellulose and its. 
addition gave rise to an abundant in both add and alkaline soih 
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Son, iL\p OF Den^urk. — An interesting map of Danish soils is published as a sup- 
plement to Dte Erndhrtmg der P flame (1931, No. 8). Bight soil types are distinguished : 
— sandy, sandy-clay, peaty, and those of heaths, dimes, marshes and ancient sea beds. 

Sandy-ciay soils predommate on the west and east coasts of Jutland and in the east- 
ern islands of Funen, Seeland, Baaland, Falster and Moen and greatly favour the develop- 
ment of intensive agriculture. 

Jutland is crossSl from north to south by a wide central zone of sandy with healthy 
soil in the^ median part. As a result of land reclamation — liming and the use of chem- 
ical fertilisers — these formerly waste lands have become as fertile as the heath soils 
of the Netherlands. 

The heath soil regions are crossed by numerous peat beds of varying length ; these 
occur also but with smaller acreage in the sandy soils of the islands. 

In Denmark the ancient sea beds which have emerged more or less recently play a 
special part. They are partly sandy-clay, partly sandy and in north Jutland contain 
even extensive peat bogs. 

The rocky island of Bornholm has peaty soils in the centre of the sandy soil sand 
on the shore. 

Along the North Sea coast there is a sand dune belt. 

The Faroe Islands are formed of basalt rocks and have only small areas of humus- 
containing soils. 

T. B. 


Fertilisers, 

CoKsmcPTlON OF CHEMICAL FERTILISERS IN CHINA. — Chemical fertilisers were first 
used in the south-eastern provinces of Kwantung and Fukien, which still absorb the 
greater part of the trade ; they have also been introduced gradually into the provinces 
inland and to the north, and the province of Hopei (Chihli) already offers a good market 
to such fertilisers. 

The only fertiliser used on a large scale in China is ammonium sulphate, which is 
specially adapted to the rice fields. Manchuria imports small quantities of super- 
pnosphates from Japan. 

It has been attempted to introduce into China other fertilisers and syntheric manure 
for mixing in the field, but so far the results have not been very satisfactory. 

The main suppliers of fertilisers to China, in order of their importance, are Great 
Britain, Germany, the United States and Japan. {UEngrais, Paris 1931, au. 46, N. 6, 
p. 187). 


State of the nitrogen industry. — The world production of nitrogen increases 
rapidly from year to year. ^ In all parts, particularly North Americ^ France and Italy, 
great efforts have been made to increase the production of synthetic nitrogen and in 2 
years the output has been doubled. As however increased production has not been fol- 
lowed by increased consumption large stocks have accumulated. At the end df June 
1930 the total stocks had already reached 860,000, and now is nearly i million m. tons. 
Seeing that towards the end of the 1929-30 season a number of new factotfe produci^ 
synthetic fertilisers started work, it may be estimated that for the financial year 1930-31, 
if progress continues at the same rate, tie world capacity of pa^uctionof pime synth^ic 
nitrogen will exceed 3 million tons to provide for a consumption of 2 million tcaas. In 
these conditions if the production capacity of the synthetic factories alene may readb 
2,125,000 tons while their possible smes are only 750,000 tons, they will be to use 
only 35 % of their capacity. (La JoumSs IndwstrieUe, 26 avril X93r). 
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develop the sale of these rather than of the original nitrate of chalk with its lower nitrogen- 
content. In 1930 this firm esported 50,000 tons of its products to hjgypt. 

The ‘ Oada Smeltewerk ' produces 2 qualities of calcium cyanamide, one with 16 % 
iST and 60 % CaO and the other with 10 % and 60 % CaO, [VEngrats, Paris 193I; an. 46 
X. 4, p. 121). 

Production and consu:mption of caucixbi nitrate in France. — In 1913. France 
was still importing nitrate of chalk to the extent of 10,000 tons from Norway. She then 
began to manufacture it not only by the Norwegian process of Birkeeand and Byde 
(oxidation of atmospheric nitrogen in an electric furnace), but also by the oxidation of 
ammonia. This latter process, which tends to replace the former, transforms ammonia 
(NH3) into nitric acid {HNO3) by burning it in air in the presence of a catalyser. The 
acid is then saturated with lime. 

By means of this new process France was able to produce in 1929 3/5 (30,000 tons) 
of her total consumption of calcium nitrate. [VEngrais, Paris 1930, N. 19, p. 601). 

Prodution of phosphates in Tunisia. — Tunisia yields % of the world production, 
viz, 600,000 m. tons, which is equal to the production of America, 3 % times as great as 
that of Algeria and twice that of Morocco. According to M. Bancigny {Le Phosphate 
et les Engrais chimiques, Paris 1931, FT- 1555 * P- pp- 37 - 3 ^) the industry has suffered less 
than in file other countries from the crisis through which the phosphate trade has been 
passing for over a year. 

Production of potash in the United States in 1929. — The production of 1929 
was the highest reached- The potash salts contained the equivalent of 55,873 tons of 
K-0, which is 3 % in excess of the 1928 production. 

The potash ^ts come from natural deposits, from blast furnace ash, from the resi- 
dues of molasses distillation and (in small quantities) from alunite. (The American Per- 
tUiser , Philadelphia 1931, Vol. 74, No. 3, p. 15). 

T. E. 


II. •— Crops of Temperate Regions. 

General. 

The Application of Science to Crop Production. — In 1924 the Institute of 
Plant Industry was founded at Indore, India, for the study of the crop plant as a biol- 
ogical whole. The plant select for study is cotton. In a brief monograph, A. & G. B. C. 
HOWARD (Oxford University Press, 1929) explain the chief 'purposes of the Institute as 
being : (o) the fundamental investigation of cotton, (h) the training of post-graduate 
students and [c) the provision of a demonstration of the possibilities of development of 
Central India. The monograph deals with the organisation, expenditures and work 
of the Institute and will of interest to those charged with the admiuistration of agri- 
cultural research institutions, as well as to cotton agrcaromists. 

Cereals. 

WoRLD^s Grain BXHiBmoH and Conference to be held at Regina, Canada, from 
July 25 to Augi^ 6, 1932- 

Tjfe Secretary reports that efforts are be^ made to bring together the world's 
es|>©rts in tec^ and scientific work relating to all phases of field 

mi lu a rfc gtfag. There will be $200,500 offered in cash prizes for samples 
oEWaiu fiww rf! over the WoSd- It is hoped that theJConference and the competition 
in a real contrSbiidion being made to the general advancement of agriculture. 

'ItafeOSNC®' <m ' TtME ON GROWTH HABIT AND YIELD IN WHEAT. — The Jour- 

nal {t 933 C» yoI. 4a, no. 8) publishes a report of some interesting 

exp^imesits m tfefe.^lect carried out by Bayies and Martin. The esperiments were 
conducted at SSceo, Oregcm, in the years 1925-27. Thirteen varieties of wheat were 
sown in 1925 on several dates ranging from Feb. 2 to April 23 ; 16 varieties the follow- 
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iag year, ranging from Oct. 14, 1925, to June 4, 1926 ; and 8 in the third year ranging 
from Oct. 20, 1926, to May 31, 1927. 

The experiments showed that for every winter variety there is a critical spring seed- 
ing date after which it will not head the same season. If not injured by drought or 
winterkilled it will head the second season at about the normal date. There is a wide 
variation in date of heading between varieties seeded on the same date. Some varieties 
varied in relative order of heading for different seeding dates during the feame season. 
The critical seeding date for 3deld is earlier than the critical date for heading. 

The critical planting date for normal heading at Mord was Teb. 15 for Hybrid 128 
and April 30 for Federation. The other varieties studied ranged between these two. 
The critical dates are earlier in those seasons when the growing season is early. 

Thus the experiments show that the date on winch wheat will head depends on 
variety, date of sowing and seasonal environmental factors. 

leguminous Crops. 

Time of harvesting eocerne. = Investigations the best stage for cutting 
lucerne were started in Ohio in 1925. Since it is ob^dous that any influence of cutting 
treatments on later yields must be through the roots, the seasonal changes in amount 
of roots and root reserves were followed thronghout the year. The roots were har- 
vested to a depth of approximately i foot. 

The chief results were the following : — Any extensive reduction of root reserves 
of lucerne as measured by total weight of roots per acre always resulted in a reduction 
in yield and vigour of growth. 

Up to the first cutting for hay young lucerne gained in root reserves regularly, 
both in the autumn of the seeding year and in the spring of the following f year. No 
gain in August was found during “me 4 years of the experiment. 

The average loss in root reserves in recovery after cutting was 177 lbs. per acre. This 
was accompanied by an average loss of 0.17 % of nitrogen. 

Recovery after cutting was almost always accompanied by a decrease in the percent- 
age of dry matter in the roots of about 4.9 %. 

The most favourable condition for storage of root reserves seems to be the combina- 
tion of a large amount of healthy leaf area with drier weather than is usual. (Wii>- 
lARD C. J., Journal of the-Amencan Society of Agronomy, Geneva N. Y, 1930, vol. 22 
no. 7, pp. 595-602). 


Root Crops. 

Sugar Beet Seed Production in the United States. — It hs been found that 
beet breeding and selection as now carried on in Buropean countries do not develop 
strains of beets adapted for ccming with the conditions under which commercial sugar 
beets are grown in the United States. For instance, it is essential in America that resjfet- 
ant strains be developed for curly top disease (caused by Euiettij( ienella), but no pro- 
gress in this direction can be made by Buropean seed breeders because curfy top does not 
occur in Bnrope. Also climate and soil conditions influence yield and sugar production,, 
so that it is obviously desirable that strains adapted to specific areas should be prodnoed 
in the region. 

It has been found possible by taking advantage of the mild winter climate of New 
Mexico to avoid the costly transplanting of the beets in winter and produce seed from 
plants successfully overwintered in the field. 

A bulletin of the United States Department of Agriculture {Circular Wa^mg- 
ton 1931} gives a report of the experiments and recommends practice for soil selection;, 
field preparation, cultivation, irrigation, harvesting and seed cleaning in sugar beet seed 
production. 

VaEUK of beet tops. — Beet tops contain 16.2 % of dry matter, including : — ni- 
trogen 0,34 %, phosphate o.ii %, |K>tash 0.581%. If ihe t<^ are m&d directly as lerfeti- 
iser there results a serious Wa^e of foodstun that has no maauriai value, vheness 
they axe consumed by stock % the nitrogen and ^ the | 4 liog)haties Pot£^, 
av^able the land, and the bulk of the feeding value (digestilte carbohydrate 7. ty %> 
is notion 

however be the oocahe add oonteit by Slewing to tops towilt for afew 

days bdor^ voi 4, no. 9, pp. 201-202). 

' ^ ^ ‘A. M. F. & D. 'R. 
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TROPICAL AND SUBTROPICAL AGRICULTURE 


Review of the most important publications on rubber culture issued in 1930. 

{Part II). ^ 


Tapping. 


The age at which rubber trees are taken into tapping differs according to cir- 
cumstances. If the conditions are favourable, the growth of the trees is quicker 
and the bark sooner reaches a circumference of 45-50 cm. B\ means of the statis- 
tical method Tengwai^l { 24 ) investigated the inffuence of (i) the altitude above sea- 
level, (2) the presence of a catchcrop, {3) the planting distance. Data were obtained 
from 776 plantations in Java. The results may be summarized as follows : — 

1. The age at which tapping in Java can begin increases with altitude : at 
an altitude of 0-200 m. this average age is 6 years, at an altitude of 400-600 m., 
7.4 years, at 800-1000 m. 10.2 3"ears. 

2. Plantations with a catchcrop (mostl}" coffee) are on the average tappable 
later than pure Hevea plantations ; the difference amoimts to 5 /^^ to ®/xo of a year, 

3. Closely planted fields are sooner tappable than widely planted fields as 
the following figures demonstrate. 


Table V. — Influence of planting distance on a^e at xchtch tapping begins. 

A\erage age in years when 
tapping is started 


Less than 300 trees per ha * 7-2 

300-500 trees per ha ... 6,5 

more than 500 trees per ha 6.0 


This result will at first sight cause surprise, but it becomes quite comprehensible 
when it is realized that tapping is started when a certain number of trees per hectare 
are tappable. This number is sooner attained when a larger number of trees per 
hectare have been planted. Whether in closely planted fields there is some impedi- 
Boent in growth or not, cannot be concluded from the figures, but it may be assumed 
that, if such an impediment exists, it is certainly not important. 

‘ A method advocated by Cramer for seedling selection was tried by Taylor 
foe testing some clones (^5). The special pricking knife and the system of grading 
of Cramer were iised. The knife makes simultaneously four identical V-cuts in the 
stem ; the cuts axe about i % inches apart and in the present case they were made 
afe tije uitffarm height of three feet above the junction of stock and scion, ; r r 
5 ' from his experiments that this method of 

^ indication of the capabilities of a clone 


for planting schemes on the restt!h/of While 

yfeld'may be obtained, no is afforded on 

under tapping 

bo ha'^e been obtai^W b^ givii^ the tapping 
htt eaiSer hour (26). It 
^ a yield frfuoo against a 

Rome 1931, Year XXII, No. 6. 
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yield of 6o when the trees are tapped four hours later (experiraents in Java b}" van 
Lennep show^ed in 1919 a much smaller difference, viz. lOO-fQo). The smaller 
task of the tapping coolie allows him to tap more carefully and it is said that on some 
estates in the F. M. S. the increase in \del<i obtained by the smaller task and the 
earlier hour of tapping amounts to 30 %, on others to 18-20 %. 

A new tapping method {27, 28, 2g, 30) was advocated by Jules Bosch. In 
this method 4 tapping-panels are used, whi^ are separated by strips of bark broad 
5-6 cm. ; a special tapping-knife is used. T^^o adjoining panels are tapped simul- 
taneously with a three-days system (3 days tapping followed by 3 days rest). The 
4 tapping-panels are placed each above one of the 4 main roots or groups of roots. 

The method has not > et been investigated thoroughly and a few years experi- 
menting will be necessary before an opinion can be formed about its value. The 
first results seem rather encom aging. 

Some data were collected by an experiment in the PMhppines {31) about the 
results obtained by’" tapping with different intervals : daily, alternate daily, period- 
ically every 2 days, every 3 days, every 4 days, every 5 days, alternate weekly, al- 
ternate bi- weekly", alternate tri -weekly, alternate monthly’- and every six months. 
In this experiment the alternate-day tapping was found to be the best from the stand- 
point of production, economy of labor and non-susceptibility to disease. 

Of much more importance than the tapping investigations mentioned may 
be considered the research of Hkhsser and Houder (32) on the new double-cut 
tapping-system of bndded trees. 

In my previous review of rubber investigations (i) the interesting experiment 
of Hetjsser and Holder was reported, in which budded trees were tapped with 
two cuts on adjacent sectors, each of a length of circumfeience, the vertical 
distance between the two being i metre. This system (the 2 x % tapping system 
with panels in echelon as the authors call it) was described in the review 
mentioned. The experiment was carried out on a large scale : 100 buddings of 
clone 51, 100 of clone 80, 100 of clone 65 and 2 series of 200 seedlings from selected 
seed were tapped by the new system and an equal number were used as control 
trees, which were tapped in the usual way with i xutover % circumference. Tap- 
ping was done on an alternate monthly cycle (i. e, one month tapping, one month 
rest). In the second experimental year (Feb. 1929- Jan. 1930) 100 trees of dojie 53 
have been added to the experiment. In the beginning of this second experiment^ 
year the average tapping height amounted to 160 cm. and 60 cm. for the clones 51*^ 
80 and 65 and to 187 and 87 cm. for clone 53 ; it may be remembered that the bud- 
dings were grafted in October 1922 and the seedlings planted in the same 
In the beginning of this second experiment year the average tapping 
amotmted to : — 

1. 60 cm, and 160 cm. in the double cut system of clones 51,80 and 651 ^ 
and 187 cm. in the double cut system of clone 53. 

2. 40 cm. in the single cut system of the control. 

3. 17 cm. in the single cut systmn of the seedlings. 

The b^k consumption amounted to 45 mm per tapping month. The total 
yield in this yesir is to be seen from the follpwigg ^ 

^ bqddm^'a^^ninW <4 Im., done si 

given ^ hew tappi^ sy^em ^ §5 974 .^^ ^ 






Buildtii 0/ A^, S-ome 193V, 
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Table VI, — Total yield in kg. of dry iithher per tree in the znd experimental year 

{Fehr. 1929-/^^. 1930). 




Single cut system 

Double cut system 

Seedlings . . . 


2.31 

— 

Buddings clone 

V 5 

51 

3-17 

4. So 

80 


4.82 


65 

3-20 

4. 87 

II )> 

53 

4-17 

5-23 


amountirig to 100 : 13 1 for tlie four clones tested, agrees : with the result obtained by 
ScH:noLE and Prummel for a mixture of clones, namely 100: 130. There are no 
indications that the new system is more severe than tapping with a single cut on 
% circumference since conditions in relation to brown bast, bark renewal and in- 
crease of girth appear to be normal. 

In actual practice the tapping of the upper cut proved to be less difficult than 
was anticipated. 

The number of trees that will constitute an easy tapping task under this new 
system may be estimated at 100-200. The tapping cost would consequently be 
somewhat higher than in the case of a single cut tapping system. Information 
about the tapping systems used in Indochina was obtained from a publication of 
OuBOT {33). On the small plantations, situated on the gray soil near Saigon, the 
system of one cut over daily tapped, is generally followed ; the large estates, sit- 
uated on red soil, generally apply the system of one cut over tapped every other 
day. On some small estates a cut over % or over % is tapped every other day or 
every other month ; on some estates the cut is made over % and its tapped every 
other pr a t?-cut is applied, tapped in the same way or with another interval of 
time. 

Reju\te:natiox. 

Since high yielding clones and seedHng-families of selected parents have been 
obtained by selection it has become an urgent problem, what is the most economic 
method of planting old fields with the new strains. In this problem the most prom- 
inent questions are : i. Which is to be preferred, replacing only the poor yielding 
trees and keeping the good yielding ones rejuvenation ”) or replacing all the trees 
(" replanting ”) ? 2. What is the most remunerative system of tapping the old trees, 
which have to be removed, in order to get as much as possible rubber out of them ? 
3, Is it advisable to bud on the old trees oris it better to plant budded trees from tbe 
nurseries ? 

These question have been the subject of much discussion among planters 
and sdeutists (34, SS, 3^, 37, 3^, 39, 40 , 42). 

^ As regard the first question, it is interesting to remember, that the same arises 
a ffeM of any other perennial crop plant has to be replaced another 
variety. In Java^many fields of Coffea medma have been replaced 
coffee, many fields of Iriberian coffee by Robusta coffee;# many Robusta 
fields by Hevea, etc. In all these caSeS the question had to be en- 
a regular replantiiig had to be carried out or a rejuvenation in 
profit as posriMe was gathered from the old crop. In all these cases 
the cCfiBS^ivative mqthod of uc^uvenatioa was at last generally recognised as not 
.advisable, tte being less important than the harm 

dotue to the new os^ It seems that a similar opinion 
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iDegins to prevail in the question of the replacement of old rubber fields. Voivi^EacA 
of the Rubber Experiment Station in Java gave the following enumeration of the 
drawbacks of rejuvenation (55) : — 

1. Each of the old trees which are left standing takes the place of 3 new ones, 
and, as new clones produce per tree in the 8th year 15 to 25 gram dr}^ rubber per tap- 
ping, the old trees must produce at least 35 to 60 gm. if they can be considered 
valuable enough to be allowed to remain. The number of trees, however, which 
give this yield is so small in our fields, that the advantage of saving these trees does 
not counterbalance the practical difficulties. 

2. The harm done by the shade of the remaining trees and by their root- 
system to the surrounding newly planted trees is not unimportant. 

3. The most productive old trees are generally standing in groups on the 
best spots ; in leamng these trees standing, the worst parts of the fields are given 
to the newly planted trees. 

In general accordance with these consideration is the opimon of Tayeor of the 
Rubber Research Scheme in Ceylon {40), . 

It w’as dubious whether the growth in old replanted fields would be as good 
as in new fields, but in this respect we may feel quite confident, for even on washed- 
out soils the growth of the yoimg Hevea-trees has been very satisfactory. It must 
how’^ever be emphasized that the use of green manuring plants must not be neglected ; 
Cenirosenm ptibescens, and Calopogonium mucunoides are especially useful and, in 
case the soil is very impoverished, shrubby green manurers {Tephrosia Candida, 
Crotalaria sp., Lei^aena glanca) are recommended during the first few years. 

Some planters have advocated the method of leaving stumps of the old trees 
to be used as stock for buds of proved clones, the bud being placed either directly 
on the old stump or on sucker, (36, 3^). The Experiment Station has called the 
attention to the drawbacks of this method. No success can be expected if the 
trees are older than 8 years and always the percentage of success with this method 
is very low (57, 39 > 4^)^ 

As to the best method of tapping the old trees in order to get as much yield 
from them in two or three years before their removal, the difficulty is that in the 
drastic tapping systems — as every day tapping with two cuts over % circumference 
— we have to face the running dry of one or two cuts ('* brown bast (55, 42), a 
circumstance which may entirely spoil the scheme. There are however cases in 
which the system of two cuts over % drcttmference at a distance of 20 an. of each 
other, daily tapped, gave excellent results, the trees giving during 3 years three times 
the usual ydeld (326 kg. per ha.) after which time the bark was consumed. The bark 
is tapped up to the wood. In other cases the distance between the cuts was made 
greater or the trees were tapped every other day. The daily tapping system 
is to be preferred ; if a cut runs dry it is left untapped during some time 
if this happears too often, the every-other-day system is applied, la mc^t cases the 
results with heavy tapping have been satisfactory and 2 to 3 times the ordinary 
yield can be obtained during 2 to 3 years. 

It may be remembered that the expression ” tapping to death '' is somewhat: 
confusing ; no system of tapping causes the death of the tiee and the aim of the 
heavy tapping can only be to obtain the haziest yield in oowming the remaimng 
'bark* ' - ; . 

Ifte of tile seiecti^ mothertiees 

progeny iitm. On many m the Nether- 
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lands-Indies fields have been planted with this kind of selected seedlings It 
will be clear, that this kin d of selection is ttnreliable because not in all the selected 
mother trees the superior qualities are hereditary. Another weak point of this 
method lies in the fact, that the seeds are illegitimate i. e. the}’ are the 
product of uncontrolled pollination. 

Nevertheless, in spite of its deficiencies this primitive sort of selection gives 
planting material whidh is superior to the ordinar}’ material obtained without any 
selection of mother trees. The extent of this superiority was till now’ uncertain, 
and we are indebted to Tengwaul ( 43 ) for important information about this question. 
TENGWAnn compared the yield of a great number of fields in Java, plants -with 
illegitimate “ mothertree-seedlings with that of fields planted with ordinary un- 
selected seedlings. The total number of pure Hevea-fields grown from '' mothertree- 
seed ” and used in this investigation was 78 wdth a total area of 2,713 hectares. 

In the following table the yield figures of both categories of fields are given : 


Table VII. — Comparative yields of selected and unselected seedling trees. 



Planting year 


Yield of dry rubber per hectare, 

. obtained iu Java in 1927 

j Fields, planted with 

1 “mothertree-seedlings” 

Fields planted with 
! ordinary seedlings 




kg. 

ku. 

1916 . 



527 

425 

1917 ... 



518 

087 

igiS . . 



428 

364 

1910 



379 

319 

1920 . . 



365 

286 

1921 



. . . . 325 

271 

Ip22 .... 



. . . . 456 

i 104 


The difference in yield is rather important, the fields planted with mother- 
tiee-seedlings '' giving a yield w’hich is 20 % to 30 % higher than that of the field 
planted with unselected seedlings. 

A still higher yield is obtained when seed is used of mother trees of high product- 
ivity and where it has been proved that the high productivity is an inherent char- 
acter of the tree and not a consequence of exceptionally favourable circumstances. 
Such trees are those which have produced high yielding clones The offspring will be 
again of a higher quality when not only the mother tree but also the father tree is 
(me which as given a high yielding clone. To obtaiu offspring of this kind Hetjsser 
made a great number of artificial crossings { 44 ), In my previous review’ figures 
were given of the yield of the best seedling-families (i) obtained by Heusser by ar- 
tificial pollination executed in 1920, of different high yielding mother trees, pollin- 
ated by hi^ yfeiding father trees. The best yielding families were those obtained 
crosrin^ : — 157 {moti^) x 164 (father), 165 X 161 157 x 151, 
X ife. In my previous report figures were given of the yield 
iit.tbeh* i^t to ^ tapping year (4th to 6th year after sowing out), 
in the 4lii tapping yeax was publi^ed by Heusser in his new 
mpmtv M tMs 4th tapping fotir of the five best yielding families mentioned 
were again yielding feet others also e:s*^lled^ ■viz, 157 x i6x 
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and 157 ^ following table maj’ give information about the yield. The 

tapping system remained the same, narnel}", i cut over ^3 of the circumference, al- 
ternate monthly. 


Table VIII. — Yield of the six best seedling families, obtained by artificial crossing 

by Heusser (Sumatra). 



Cross ( 1920 } 

' yield per tapping m g. 

Annual yield per tree in kg. 

1 6 th year , 

- 7 th year 

^ 6 th year 

7 th year 

Mother 157 X 

father 164 

. . . 34.65 

4S08 

: 5 27 ! 

7.26 

a 164 X 

B 

I 6 I 

. . . 2960 

45 32 

4.50 

* 6.84 

» 157 X 

B 

I 6 I . 

. . . 2646 

44.40 

4.00 

6.70 

» 166 X 

» 

i 6 j 

. . . 29.21 

40.04 

, 4.44 

6.05 

B 157 X 

B 

166 

. . . 25.47 ' 

36,84 

j 3.88 

1 5.66 

» 165 X 

B 

161 

... 31.65 

36.12 

j 4.82 

3.45 


Another impression of the productivity of these legitimate seedlings, all descen- 
dants of highly productive father and mother trees, may be got from the following 
average yield figures of these 1920-crosses : the best 10 % of these seedings yielded 
60 g. on an average, the best 20 % yielded 51 g., the best 30 % yielded 46,5 g., the 
best 40 % 43 g., and the best 50 % 28,5 g. 

The average yield of all the crossings compared with that of illegitimate seed- 
lings is to be seen from the following table : — 


Table IX. — Comparative yields of legitimate and illegitimate seedlings. 
Yield per hectare in kg. (Sumatra). 



4 th year 

5 th year 

6 th j'ear 

7 th year 

Crossings 

133 

415 

490 

1 

681 

Illegitiniate seedlings | 

47 

227 

243 j 

385 


A second series of artificial pollinations was eSected by BfeESSBR In 1923 ; 
these were all efiected with tree No. 204, an illegitimate descendant of tree No. 3^^ 
while pollen was used of the trees 204, 36, 201 and 202 ; the descendants df 
crossings gave in their 6th year (2nd tapping year) a yield varying from rb-O to ^^,9 
gtn. per tapping per tree. 

Another and more convenient way to obtain legitiniate seedlifi^ thafi by 
artificial crossing is to plant two clones together in isolated fields. . The seeds ob- 
tained is these fields cam only be the product of a pollination by ppilea of tte motJte- . 
olone or by pollen of the second done* instance in one fiejid different od 
the clones 8 and 15 were planted ; the seeds gathted ftorn the trees 8 were either 
the product of pollination by ,pohaa of tt^ tie^ 45 m jppitea pf the ,S. 
seif-j^Uinathm in Bfev^-ttee the 'tSat thcv . 

seeds b€ t&e ' 

. \ '<"'V 







m this Way ^ ^ 

only tfes yMd fex fcw- 
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Tabie X. — Yield per lapping per tree of seedlings jrom seeds of isolated seed-gardens 

(Sumatra). 


Yield per tapping per tree in g. 

Seeihngs >1923] , Number of trees 

I 6th 3 ear ! 7tli year 


20 , 17,7 g. I 19.0 g 

27 ’ 18.9 '> ! 16 4 

39 13.0 I 13 4 > 

20 12.9 > ! 14 4 * 


33 33 

a a or s 15 . 

50 50 or 50 • > . - 

52 5:: or 52 S . . . . 


x\s a general conclusion it may be stated thai the yield of the different legitimate 
.seedlings, all descendants of excellent father and mother trees, is considerably 
higher tlian that of ordinary seedlings. From the best families yields have been ob- 
tained, which are as high or nearly as high as that of the best clones. As the individ- 
ual variation of the seedlings is greater than that of the budded trees, selective 
thinning gives a higher increase in production with seedlings than with buddings, 
which means an advantage of seedlings. It seems therefore not yet settled, what 
planting material udll give the highest yielding fields, legitimate seedlings from selected 
pdrent trees or budded trees of the best clones. 

Of the productivity of a great many clones, isolated in Sumatra, Heusser 
has given important information in different reports. In the past year the sixth 
report appeared {45). These tapping experiments have greatly contributed to our 
knowledge of the value of different clones, but the drawback is the comparatively 
small number of trees of each clone. As the figures of the average }deld per tree 
are derived from a comparatively small number of trees (4 to ii trees of clones 
planted in 1919, 3 to 23 trees of clones planted in 1920 and 20 to 100 trees of clones 
planted in 1922), it is not possible to make with these figures estimates of the yield 
per hectare. Besides we must not forget that we are sofar still ignorant as to 
the best planting distance of each of these Sumatra>clones. 

The clones, tested by Heusser, were planted in 1919, 1920 and 1922. The year 
production of the clones, planted in 1919, varied in 1929 from 5.55 to 6.62 kg. per 
tree, of those planted in 1920 from 3.27 to 5.70 kg. per tree, and of those planted in 
1922 from 3.17 to 5.54 kg. per tree. 

A comprehensive and succinct -review of our knowledge regarding the' yield 
of the most important Hevea-clones in Java andStimatra has been drawn up by the 
Directors of the Rubber Experiment Stations in Java {46). The many figures 
given in this publication can not be reproduced here, but the figures of lowest and 
of highest yield may be given (of some of the clones the figures are given for the 
Average yield between 4 and 5 years, 5 and 6 years, etc ; for others the figures are gi- 
ven lor the av^erage yield between the 4 J2 and 5 ^ 4 , between 5 % and 6 


Jma and Sumatra clones 'her 





Higliest yield 


1.1 fc}?. 

Fit. 

17 

1 6 

AV 

71 

in * 

FR 

5 

3.8 

AV 

162 

1.4 . 

FR 

4 

5.5 

AV 

152 

1.7 . 

PR 

5 

6.7 

AV 

256 

» 

AV 

80 

i8.9 

TJir. 

1 

. n 

AV 

50 

m 

Tjir. 

1 


BD 

17 

11.6 

BU 

6 


Tjir, 

1 

11.8 

BB 

6 
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A few particulars more may be given about the yield of the most promising 
clones. 

Table XII. — Yield of some of the most promisi^tg clones of Java Sumatra 
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The publications on rubber selection, issued by the Rubber Research Institutes 
of the F. M. S. and Ceylon (^7, 51, 52, 55, did not record new facts but contained 
indications for the selection work. 

Technique of budding. The technical part of the budding operation no 
longer offers serious difficulties, but in Java the percentage of success is on some 
estates often not higher than about 60 °.'o in general the percentage fluctuates be- 
tween 69 % and 83 ^0 the investigations of Veolyk and Ramaep, mentioned in 
the previous review!. De Vries {48) la3's stress on the fact, that success is mainly 
dependent on the stage of growth of the budwood and the stock. Budding suc- 
ceeds best when the new sprout has just developed and its leaves are still very small, 
brownish in colour and stiS, In this case as much as 100 % of the buddings may 
succeed. When the leaves are a little larger and already hanging, the percentage 
begins to decrease. It is therefore advisable to choose in the nursery as stock 
plants those which are just in the stage first described. The method of choosing 
the plants in the nursery makes it impossible to bud regularly one row after the other, 
which fact complicates the w^ork, but the advantage is that the success of budding 
is greater, and this is especially important when one deals with expensive budwood 
of new clones. 

The comparativel> short time during which stock and budwood aie in tire con- 
dition of growth most suitable for the budding operation makes it desirable to have 
the budding work finished in the shortest time. 

One of the planters in Java {49) advised thea^efore to make a more practical di- 
vision of the labour of the coolies, .tp whom the budding work is entrust)^ Be 
observed that quicker work is obtained when the work is organised as follows : 3 
labourers are used for cutting the bud-patch, 6 for fixing the bud to the 
for applying the waxed bandage, 3 for making the cut into stock, In this way 
1500 buddings could be made per day mth a gang of 18 labourers; the success 
varied between S% % and 92 %. ^ 

The best way pf plteting out the budded plants is stiH a subject of discus- 
sion {51).. ^ ^ 'tbod hides' 'is ' 


jE^cofetiag ,S!ee33^ 'iiiti®e®j330g ,8»i tlK 
‘ V'-i’ ' CX-n.VANHAM,. 
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Notes. 


“ Crin-vegLtaIv ” IN Morocco. — This product is prepared from the leaves of the 
dwarf palm Chamaerops humilis After the leaves have been cut they are transported 
to the factory, where about 15 frs. is paid per quintal (= ±0.50 Am dollars). 

Here the leaves are made into small bundles, which are treated by grooved rollers 
revolving at high speed. The leaves should be fresh and to ensure thi^ they are kept 
wet. Some of these machines are driven by hand, others by engine power. The best 
known are “ Albisson ” and “ Zem of Algerian manufacture. 

The product made in this way is assorted according to fineness into . extra superior, 
mixed and medium. The “ extra '' is not much -in demand. The fibre is spun into 
cords of 8 to 12 m. length. These are pressed into bads in which form the produce 
is exported. 

After leaving the factory, the fibre is dried in the sun. To make it more resemt^ 
the animal product, it is often dyed black, which increases its value conaid^ably, • . . 

Native labourers are paid according to quantity. The leaf sorters knd. 
receive frs. 1.50 to r.75 per hundred bundles of 20010250 grainmes each ; the 
who treat them receive 5 to 6 frs. per 100 kg. treated leaves- Tl^ 

8 to 100 cords. “ V 


This fibre is used for ropemaking and upholsterii^g. During the war 
large demand for it, after which there came a shnnp. But in recent 
increased again. Bxports fnmn Casablanca amounted to 9855, 14 324^ ly-rsSo; ‘E4 
and 55 028 metric tons for the years 1925 to 19^ inciusive. The priiicipal 
countries are France, Germany, the United States, Italy and Belgium. At tMof 
Nov^obet 1930 ^ces paid for it were : superior, frs. 70-75 peir qnmW (± 

Ir. 6o-fi5 B (20-$}, m^um Ir. 40-45 1.40$). & 

ie ffAgy., dw CoV dm marmc, 1930, . 
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tents of the ordinary’ grasses are considerably louver than those of improved pastures in 
Burope. 

Altliough in some cases it may be necessary’ and more practicable to feed minerals 
in the form" of licks to the animals, it must not be forgotten that such methods exercise 
but little induence on the carr3’ing capacity of the land and cannot be ejected to cor- 
rect or improve the palatability, digestibility or nutritive value of mazing. ^ All these 
factors are influenced by treatment of the soil. By this method the quantity factor 
is increased and at the same time the feeding value of the grass. 

In addition to the question of fertilisation, there is the all-important problem of 
method of grassland management. Results of recent experiments carried out at the 
Salibury Experiment Station (South. Rhodesia) show that the value of natural grass 
rapidly" falls after the rains have ceased and that one ton of hay cut at the beginning of 
April in equal in food constituents to two tons cut in May. 

This result alone means that even on very poor pasture the cutting of the grass for 
hay at the correct time results in a product having twice the protein content of the grass 
left standing in the pasture. 

In order to ascertain the difference in the feeding value of wild grass during each 
month of the year a series of analyses of the wild herbage has been carried out on the same 
plots that were used for the feriilisiug experiments. In addition to these analyses se- 
veral small areas were marked off on the plots, which were to be cut regularly each 
month to simulate rotational grazing. 

The following results were obtained. 

The bulk of the hay obtained over a period of two years from a plot which received 
a normal dressing of cornplete fertiliser w- as 132 % higher per acre than from a correspond- 
ing adjoining plot which received no fertiliser. In the latter plot the yield was just over 
I tons per acre, in the former it was just over 3 tons.. 

The crude protem content of normal wild grass was found to be much below the 
standard of natural average European grass. It was highest in Janiiar^^ vdth a total 
of 7.4% after which it rapidly declined to 1.73% 

Monthly clipped grass gave much higher figures, rising to 10.79 % crude protein 
at the beginning of March and only falling to 9.09 % in April, when the rains had 
ceased. 

The phosphatic content of the grass clipped monthly was strikingly higher than 
that of the mature herbage. The former reached its summit in March with 0.841 % 
of P2O5, or more than 2 ^4 times the amount contained in the mature grass on the same 
date. 

Ether extract is consistently low and crude fibre very high, but the latter decreases 
steadily under close-grazing practice. 

The nutritive ratio of the matiure herbage rises from i : 11.4 at the height of the 
growing seasou in January to i : 53.4 in October, the average from May to November 
oeing T : 48.8. On the other hand the close-grazed plots show an average of i : 10, 
the ratio narrowing to i : 7.3 in March. 


. . OuAYUbK RUBBER. — The formal opening of the guayule extraction factory of 

the American Rubber Producers, Inc. took place near Salinas, Monterey, County, Cali- 
lorsia, on February 6 of this year. The new factory is located on the Southern Pacific 
Railway and is, according to the India Rubber World of March i, 1931, designed to 
tafce care of the plantings made on nearly 7.000 acres ; each year about 12,000 acres 
wiB have to be handled, then coming into maturity. The daily capacity is 15,900^ 


Madiinery has been developed for the harvesting of the seed, the scfwing of the 
and coltivation and for the digging of the mature 

screw conveyers take the chopp^sfehl^^ to heavy 
reJJs, windi feed four large tube mills in the first of winch water is added. 
^ aWftafes firdd pebbles and their function is to gr^d ^ aoad water-log the 
tSe rubber containing cells of the cortei: ahd agglomerate the 
si 23 e of a grain ol When discharged 

7 - r ^7^,7 is was^sed, cKuted with freshwater' ^d fed to a separaflon 

ladk In jfed gded the waterlo^^d fibre sinks. The contam- 

which water is forced under 

^ ?^rubfe is it is scrubbed with rubber 

ccwered lead balls to in a vacuum drier chamber. 
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Seeds are harvested by a vaciium cleaner mounted on a light car passing over the 
rows of plants. This machine will accumulate enough seeds In one day to supply plants 
for one hundred acres. After a special treatment to insure germination they are sown 
on seedbeds 4 by 180 feet ; each bed produces 24,000 plants, enough for three acres of 
field. ^ One tractor-drawn seeder plants one himdred such beds in four hours while rolling 
in a light sand covering. During summer the nurseries are watered by an overhead 
spray ; three men take care of one himdred beds* In February the plants are topped to 
within an inch of the ground, ^ dug and sorted, all with special machinery. A tractor- 
drawn planter sets them out six rows at a time on evenly spaced at 28 mches at a rate 
of 160,000 a day on twenty acres. 

For the ne^ four years it is necessary only to chop down competing weeds and in 
this work special six row one-man cultivators are used, covering live acres an hour. 
Farly in the third year the plants are large enough to shade out weeds. 

When the plants are nearly four years old, they are uprooted to a depth of ten inches 
with a two row tractor -drawn digger. After machine beating to free the roots 
from adhering soil, they are left partially to dry m the field in windrows of four rows 
each. ^ The pl^ts are ^ then picked up by special tractor-drawn machinery" that chops 
them into 7^ In^h sections and blows the chopped material into trucks and trailers that 
move across the fields with the chopper. 

Up to the present, it is stated, most of the available gua3nile rubber has been used in 
coating or frictioning the cotton cords used in building tire castings, but it has also a wide 
and proved field of usefulness for inner tubes and as a plasticiser of tire tread stocks. These 
uses would utilise an annual output of 100,0000,000 pounds Methods have been fully 
developed now by Dr Da^td Spence of the Compan3^ which removes the resins contain- 
ing this rubber. 


Identifying Hevea ceones. — In this Bulletin (No. 2, 1931) some information 
was ^iven on a new method developed b3' Dr. Bobieioff of Buitenzorg ( J ava) for the 
identification of rubber clones. 

More complete information is now to be foimd in De Bergculiures of 27 December 
ber 1930. At present a Hevea clone is identified by external morphological characters. 
In the new method the clones are distinguished by a definite chemical reaction of the 
latex. The identification is independent of the age of the plant. 

To apply the method a few drops of latex are taken from young or halfgrown heaves 
by cutting through the leaf -stalk where it is attached to the branch. . The drops that 
appear on the cut surface of the stalk axe collected on a porcelain plate, preferably one 
with depressions. In each depression the latex from one tree of the clone that is bmg 
examined is collected. Three to five leafstalks will give sufficient latex for the reaction. 
To this small quantit}’^ of latex is added a reagent concerning which no particulars are 
given except that it is (i) a new discovery, (2) a colourless somtion, {3) that the mixture 
of latex and reagent is white. In a short time, from half a minute to a few minutes^ 
the latex begins to colour and this colour increases in inteusily, ^ The time of 
the shades of the colour, the intensity of the colour ate difierent in cL^erent dones. T& 
clones BD 2, A. V. 256 and Fiji I, for instance, show in the second stage of re^ctlcttr' 
respectively, purple, red and blue. These difierences can be seen cleaxl^ initenp^ 

10 minutes, ^ ^ 

The method has been applied to a great number of clones in the expet^EUeat statabtr 
at Bristenzsorg and on several estates in West Java where coirre^Gnoing results wene 
obtained. 


Coca in Peru. — In the Tropmpfkmzer of Match 1931 J, gives a descr^ti^ 

of the culture and use of coca as practised hi Fetu. ’ 

Two varieties &skmgQismd : Eryik^oxyhn com and 
first is the most oommon ana has Imger leaves than tfe 
moife leaves. It may be remadtoed tiw m Jhva only 


. at of hh] 
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tions it is provided for bv intctplanting with maize or cassava , bananas and coffee are 
useful in a later period. ’ The Ji2§^a tree, which is also used ver^^ much in cofiee planta- 
tions, is regarded as a useful shade plant. 

The young leaves are not han-ested , plucking is not done before the bark of the 
twigvS on 'which the leaves are grown has become brown coloured. It takes about 4-5 
years before the shrubs have developed sufficiently for picking. At that time, they will 
be about i-i Bvery 3-4 months there may be a harv^est, which gives an average 

yield of 2 75 kgrof dried leaves per ha The yearly production per ha , may be estimated 
at about 900 kg. 

After picking the leaves are dried on a dr^nng floor ; sometimes by hot air. The 
largest part of the production is used for consumption by the Indians, who chew the 
leaves. Another part is used for the extraction of raw cocaine in small factories : the 
rest of the leaves is exported. 

The principal centres of production are to be found on the east side of the Andes, 
belonging to the Amazon basin in the departamentos Ta Tibertad, Cajamarca, Jimin, 
Ayacucho and Cuzco. The most important is the department of La Libertad with an 
average production of 920 m, tons dry leaves ; that of all others is about 520 tons. 

Lxports were in 192S . — 150 tons leaves and 625 kg. of cocaine ; in 1929 loi ton 
leaves and 236 kg. cocaine. About one-third of this export is directed to Germany. 

M. B. S. 


ANIMAL HUSBANDRY 


Notes. 


General . 

Animau production and stock diseases Congress, Paris 1931 — The Directors 
of the International Colonial Exhibition organised a national fortnight for overseas 
agricultural production (Paris, June 17-July i, 1931), divided into 8 Congresses, the 
first of which was concerned with problems of animal production (17-18 June 1931). 
The agenda were as follows : — 

(1) Breeding. Feeding. Utilisation of all exploitable animals. 

(2) Wool, ^ leather, hides, various b3^e-products. 

{3) Dairy 'products. Feeding of colonial populations. 

CONGRESvS OF THE INTERNATIONA^ EQUESTRIAN FEDERATION, PARIS, MARCH 24- 
26, 1931* The Congress discussed and rnodified certain points of the general regiila- 
tkiis for horse racing. General Guy Henry (U S. was elected as the new President 
of the Federation. 


Feeding . 

Controlled grazing in Victoria, Australia. — According, to an addi'ess deliv- 
ered at the annual Convention of the Chamber of Agriculture by H. A. MULLET, Agri- 
cntftaral^ Superintendent (published in the Journal of Agriculture of Victoria, March, 
r 03 i)» it vyffl pay to embark upon a programme of subdivision of pasture land with a 
view to adopting ti^ ^]^licy of alternately concentrating stock on and resting the 
upea a r%id rotation plan but at least on a systematic grazing plan in 
- to ihe sgodem principles of pasture management and to the ngiiOdiic^- 

^ plants following SPRASIK^, WITH SODIUM 
of the New Zealand Depg^rfepmt of Agriculture 
0a^ 193TJ H warning in connec- 

sofeticwa ^prayed on pchsonous plants . It has 
ito bid: riot rendily eaten normally, become 

^ flldiJit sodhsm. ddoriato . fn such instances mortal- 

a wise precaution- 



stould be pjrrvmtem . 
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Cattle. 

AuSTjluiaS beef industry DECEpsUNG. — According to the Lue Stock Journal 
(April 1931) beef production in Australia is on the decline both in quantity and quality, 
partly owing to the low values ruling for cattle since the conclusion of the Imperial meat 
contract for war purposes and partly on account of the great extension of sheep raising 
for wool production, which has until recently proved a more profitable industrs-. 

An ustterpretation of the feeding standards for growing dairy cattee. — 

In experimental work in feeding powing dair^" animals there is a need for definite stand- 
ards of feed requirements. It is necessaiy^ to use some guide, first to ensure that an- 
imals receive sufficient nutrients and, secondly, in order that trials may be accurately 
r^fpeated* According to J. B. Bitch and R. H. Be^sh (Journal of Dairy Science, ^larch 
1931), the standard of Araisby is limited by the fact that the net energy content is not 
known for all feeds. The Morrison standard is adaptable to more general use, especially 
in experimental trials with new feeds or those of varsnng composition that can readily 
be analysed. Also»it can be used for larger animals, while the Armsby standard gives 
only figures for animals not weighing over 800 pounds. Changes are suggested for the 
Morrison Standard and tables given to facilitate the quick interpretation of such stand- 
ards. The choice of the standard to follow will depend somewhat on the type of experi- 
unsaturmental feed used. 

Effect of feeding Menhaden (fish) oie to dairy cows — According To in- 
vestigatons made by J. B Brown and T. S. Sutton (Journal of Dairy Science, Bal- 
timore March 1931) feeding oil of menhaden (Brevociiia) to a daiiy^ cow lowered milk 
production, the percentage of milk fat and total butter fat. After resumption of con- 
trol, diet recover}^ to normal took place vSlowly. The anal^Tical constants of the butter 
changed to those of a mixture of butter with menhaden oil. Several specimens of 
normal butter have been shown to contain small quantities (0.3 per cent) of a highly 
insaturated fatty acid similar to arachidonic acid. 

A Guernsey non-pedigree suppeementary register. — From time to time the 
cormcil of the English 'Guernsey Cattle Society has had the idea of popularizing the 
Guernsey type of cow among purely commerdai farmers, inspired by the success of 
grade '' Guernseys in the United States. The following is a statement by P. Gordon 
in the Farmer and Stock Breeder, March, 1931 : — 

“ Outside pressure has grown so powerful that the formation of a non-pedigree 
branch of the ^jciety or some such solution seems inevitable. AmoBg owners of noa- 
pedigree stock there is a very definite wish for the establislimeut of some link whtt 
will give a greater encouragement and assistance to those whose interest in the bro^ h 
based wholly on commercial grounds and not on show ;^mts ^ / 

Hoestein Friesian Association of America moves offices. — Two of - 
offices of this Association, the world's largest live stock record 

than 31 000 members and 2 100 000 registrations of purebred Hblsfeans, i 

Hshed in their new home at Madison, Wisconsin. ' 


Sheep. ^ ^ . 

Study of the Boukkara sheep> PAitrs, Marcs 1931. — Sn connection 
Agri^idturai Competition of zt March the Friaich 
ganised a day of st^y of the ^ 

Vi';. 
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Prickly pear . , . 

I,ucem kay 

Alriplex rummularia 
Airiplex semibaccafa 
ilaize ensilage . . , 
3iIangoIds, . . 


Dry 

matter 

Digestible 

protein 

Digestible 1 
car bo - 
hydrate | 

Digestible 
fat , 

10.4 % ! 

0.4 % 

5.8 % 

0.1 % 

91.4 1 

16.6 

1 39.0 

1 0.9 

23.3 1 

2.8 

i 5.9 

0.2 

2^.3 : 

2.9 

: 6.6 

, 0.1 

26 3 

1.1 

15.0 

: 0.7 

9.1 1 

08 

6,4 

! 0.1 


As regards digestibility pricklj^ pear is comparable with maize ensilage. 

Its high water content {80-93 %) enabled sheep grazing on prickly pear to go 
without drinking for 525 days. (H. VEl^u in the Regence de Turns, Bulletin de la Direc- 
tion Gendrak de VAgYiciilture, 1931) . 


Pigs. 


BxPERIMEMrS ly GER^IAOT and HOblAND ON THE INTENSIVE EEEDING OE PIGS. 
— The results of some interesting recent experiments are given below. 


— Experiments by the Dutch Stock Feeding Bureaux. — The main results were 
as follows : — 

(i) In the three trials carried out no typical difference was foimd between breeds 
as regards rate of growth. Individual differences in a single breed exceeded those 
between different breeds. 

. (2) It is not beneficial to give much grass to pigs fed intensively in the sty. 

(3) Grass, however, by producing less rapid growth had a beneficial effect on 
the quality of the bacon. 

(4) Grazing with a supplement of barley and whey gives very good bacon. A 
supplement of fish meal did not increase growth and had no effect on the proportion of 
lean. 


{5) The addition of food oils (including cod liver oil) to a ration of barley, maize, 
fish meal and (at the beginning) whey, increased the daily rise in live weight ana reduced 
the quantity of meal requirea to raise the weight by one kilo. 

(6) Substituting cassava meal for maize meal did not lower the rate of growth 
but greatly reduced the quantity of food required to raise the live weight by i kg. ; the 
fat became more firm. 

(7} Intensive feeding combined with grazing is advantageous. 

{8) Until the pigs reach a weight of 100 kg. dry feeding is successful. Between 
100 and 150 kg. it is letter to moisten the meal, 

(9) ^dn milk produces an optimum effect when about i .5 kg. are mixed with i kg. 
of mixm grain. Replacing skim milk by protein-rich foods such as sunflower cake, 
groundnut cake dr oil-free soya cake, had no beneficial effect, 

(10) , A good result was obtained by adding to 75 kg. of a mixture of plant meals 
and whey, 4 to 5 kg. of meat meal. Ground cabbage cake is a good supplement to 
maize, re^tly weaned pigs taking it without ill effects. 

By giving to pigs prempitated calcium phosphate, meat meal and green feed, heavy 
isud adequate flexed, animals are obtain^ -under cover, 

. ' (ji) In feeding maize me^ 4 - barley meal + whey there is no advantage in 

for tike maize meal* 

; for slaughter pigs may be fed a daily ration of 250 gm of pure 

; j wiwut ilfe fitvour. The rat constants are however modified : the 

! iodhm and refraction indices are. raised ; these alterations 

in fat of the back than of the kidneys ; 

" ' w feeding of yoouf pigs weighing at the start 26-25 kg, which ate re- 

maize* skim milk and whey can profita1:dy be replac^ hy fish meal 

^ iH) meat* soya 

fcOo, sto ipllfclc^l^'feediiigcos^ caatpf. a‘k 9 o- ^ ^ ^ 
(15) TOth p%s fed up to.Londou maikel 

end cxf 10 yreeks. - ■ j * 
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fi6) Pigs can thus be fed intensivelv to a weight of 91 kg. (200 lbs.) without 
supplying skhnmilk 

(17) In certain experiments designed to compare the use of skim milk and fish 
meal, pigs fed the former were usually superior in respect of growth but were also the 
larger feeders. 

(18) Ksperiments in Denmark have shown that i kg. of meal may be replaced 
by 1. 1 kg. dried beet pulp up to 10 % of the ration. In the pro\’ince of Gueldre 
(Netherlands) results less m favour of mangolds were obtained : — i kg. of dried beee 
pulp was found equivalent^ to 1.36 kg. of meal. On the other hand in Friesland tht 
results were exactly opposite : — i kg. of dried pulp was equivalent to 1.36 kg. of meal. 
{Landhouw Couvant, 20 November 1930). 

II. — Expeviments of the Zootechnical Institute of the University of Gottingen (Ger^ 
many). — Prof. J . Schmidt carried out experiments to determine to what extent dried 
sugar beet, coarsely pound Zuckerrubenschrot '), may be substituted for crushed 
grain in the intensive reeding of growing pigs. The daily rations were as follows ; — 

To obtain a final weight of 50-70 kg : 2 500 gm. of a mixture of crushed barley 
(7^ %) ' Zucherrubenschrot ’ (30 %) -f 160 gm. of fish meal 200 gm. of dried 

yeast. 

To obtain a final weight of 70-100 kg. : 3 000 gm. of a mixture of barley and beet 
-h 180 gm. of fish meal. 

Results. — From the point of view of the utilisation of the foods and the develop- 
ment of the animals the substitution of ‘ Zuckerrubenschrot ' for 30 % of the crushed 
barley had no draw^backs ; on the contrary, the increase weight of the experimental 
pigs was remarkable and their utilisation of the foods was considerably letter than in 
the control animals tested at the Institute. Feeding costs were approxiamtely equal. 

The butcher}" products (tankage, distribution of fat and leanj difiered little ; the 
consistency of the lean and fat was however less good in the experimental animals and 
further trials will be necessary to test whether this was due to the feeding. {Zeitschrift 
fur Schweinezucht, 1931, Nr. 13). 

III. — Experiments of the Zootechnical Institute of the University of Halle [Germany). 
— MM. Frohuch and LtiTHGE undertook a comparison of pig feeding with and with- 
out automatic feeders. The latter undoubtedly save labour, particularly on farms hav- 
ing inexperienced hands, but they have certain drawbacks. The numerical results of 
the experiment show that with dxy foodstuffs in the automatic feeder the pigs utilise 
the food less well than with the usual moist food in a trough. [Zeitschrift fiir Schweine- 
zucht, 1930, Nr. 50) 

Poultry. 


Possibilities oe the poultry indUvSTry m South Australia. — C. F. AothrSOH, 
Government Poultry Expert, stresses in the Journal of the Department of A^cidtw^ of 
South Australia (February 16, 1931) the opportunity for a higher production ol the 
poultry industry in this State. With regard to the producticm or poultry amd 
the states, ^uth Australia is fortunately situated. It has cme of the climat es qi 
he world both for the rearing and prodnction hi poultry, its utility strains oA poaltrf 
are unequalled in any country, it has all the necessary foodstufis, it is not 
one penny to go out of the ^ate either for plant, equipment, stock food, and as- a. 
ruling consideration, it has a payable export Empire trade for all Hk^y to he pro- 
duced in the countiy. ' w * ' 

Sericulture, , 


Sericulture in Southern Rhodesia, — In the Journal 

laoy- 1931) .it. ls.stote<L that as far^as can be seen, the 







AGRICULTURAL INDUSTRIES 


Notes. 

Industries of Plant Products 

Bi^Pachixc of food MEAjy5. — In La Vie agricole ei (Paris, 1931, N 5) P 

BRrfCRK gives biological and piiysico-cheinical reasons for discarding treatments of food 
meals with chemicals for bleaching purposes. 

One of tlie physico-chemical reasons is the risk involved in the use of chemicals 
which are rarely free from inorganic impurities Another reason is the yet imperfect 
knowledge of the alterations caused in proteins, lipides, glycides and other factors such 
as diastases, inorganic elements, co-ferments, vitamins, etc. by chemical treatment. 

Ap]wehension is justified by the skin affections caused by foods and the numbers 
of cases of toxic disorders, etc ,'diie to cMorine-bleached flours. 

Treatment of me*\es with sulphide of carbon — A. J. J. Yandevelde has 
shown that powdered takadiastase, trypsinase, pancreatin and rennet retain their 
specific properties (as do malt amylase and powdered pepsinase) after treatment with 
CS::, which makes possible the sterilisation of meals 'without loss of enzymatic properties. 
[Bulkttyi de la Classe des Sciences, Bruxelles 1930, N. 12). 

Maize products, — A report delivered by C IVIarcillKR to the Maize Congress (Pau, 
October 1930) gives an interesting "survey of the principal industries for the treatment 
of maize, such as the milling industry, which produces meals, brans and brewery products, 
and starch manufacture, which usually also produces glucose and dextrine. The residues 
are also utilised , a valuable oil is extracted from the germs and highly nutritious stock 
feeds from tlie cellulose and nitrogenous material It is in the interests of the industiy 
that the maize treated should be rich in starch. The following table shows that there is 
considerable variation in the composition of maize. 
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Treatment of a medium maize between these limits may, according, to Moffet, 
give an industrial yi^d of about 95 % of the weight of the maize. 

'Hiejnoces^ in use in starch manufacture are highly pjerfected and uniform in prin- 
T|# maize is steeped in sulphurous water circulating regularly ; this water on 
gives a which is incorporated with th gluten meal before drying. 

UMtize with alkalis followed by fermentation is now totally abandoned), 
iliapt lightly crushed and the germs removed by shaking ; the light germs 
surface and are separated, while the heavier starchy mass is extracted from 
. Thte are extracted by pressure, yielding maize oil and oil-free germs. The 
is cra^ied in water, giving a paste which is then strained. The starch 
FilSapfe: obtained cnatains the gluten ; the cefinlooe remainder held by the strainer is 
; the*! difed. IVht stmeh is precipitated from the * milk ^ and then has to be purified and 
dried. The ghitot is thm sep^uted and dried. 

IJje of maize is similar to that of the hard wheats, 4 preliminary removal 

of the germs is however r^oessary and is effect^ either dry hy ^pfeeial machinery o# 
after steam baMsg. Frmn the germs oil is extracted as In starch rnaprd^bture. * ' 
The by-products of milHng sthd $ starch manufacture are e^xi^ent and pdul’--* 
try feeds. The conapc^tion cd some is given below. ; 
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D. W. Kaufm^nnt gives the following composition for the American products: 
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Carbohydrates 
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8.27 
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Whether in starch manufacture, milling or distilling, the entry, cleaning and storage 
of the grain ate the same 

Attempts have been made to extract sugar from .maize starks or to use them for 
paper manufacture, but without any extensive success owing to the competition of 
more suitable materials The use of maize cobs for producing fi^urol is projwsed 

The starch obtained from moist maize, called ‘ green ’ starch, is dried for direct sale 
or slightly acidified and heated for the production of dextrines. Green starch is trans- 
formed into glucose by saccharification under pressure followed by saturation. Two 
forms of glucose are obtained : — the crystal syrup used in confectionary and the solid 
o^lucose used in brewing, biscuit manufacture, artificial silk manufacture, etc. 

The distillation oAhe grain is based on a treatment for transfomimg the starch into 
maltose or glucose, which are sugars readily fermented by yeast with the production of 
alcohol and carbon dioxide Ttnee processes are recognised : — (i) the old * acid/ pro- 
cess, (2) the * diastase ' or * malt ' process and (3) the Mucor process, winch consists in 
treating the maize, after it has be^ cooked and cooled again to 38*^, with fnn^s 
which converts the starch into fermentable sugar and then into alcohol. This pro&ss 
was established by Dr. Calmettk. An enzyme enabling acetone and butyl or etliyl 
alcohol to be obtained has been i^iated by M FERNBAtm. 

M. Mi^CTOER discusses particularly the economic side of the question^ 
et Industrie, ^93^)^ ' , 



UmiSATiON OF RICE JOOUR IN ErEai>making. — The invcstigatiGflab b]i 
L. BoRASio and the very satisfactoiy r^ults that have be^ obtained 
est degree of success is secured un<fcr the following conditio^ 

I. liice fiouiB employed must have a strength in propssrtkm to 
fioi^^s with which they are“ blended ; with ordinary the propQftion 4 ^ rice 

shoidd feeler; , ,, 

-ei: adding to wheat fionrs vey fine rice nour 

is ^ « i v 

3. The decorMcat^ ^ce sfa^d be S’# 

is unsoitabie for breadmsteig ; ttM advi^hle fej rnb* 
undergone much mahitulation ; no use Should fee 
port^ rices {the i^foduct of the ^jecie^ 
gluten, but are merely gluey or vi9G<^ in . w ^ - 

A bread containing cwie third of fiour 

as pure wheat Inead, htas often sup^mr and . 

inocess of bread-maMng, {Giormk di 
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pRESERVATiox OF flESHA' FRUITS. — The Journal of Agnculiitre of Victoria^ (Vol. 
XXIX, Part i) describes a simple and practical method of preserving fleshy fruits. 

This fruits vhich are highly perishable arrive on the market simultaneously and as 
the production peric^ is very short they disappear during the -whole of the rest of the 
year. If it were possible to 'avoid market gluts by distributing the sale over the whole 
of the year, there would be a great increase” in the consumption of these fruits. This has 
alreadv been eflectd in the United States where storage plants are installed by means of 
which these products are on sale for tlie whole year. 

The method of preseiv^ation advised wliich has gi-^-en excellent results is a combi- 
nation of the action of cold and of sugar. Unlike other fruits, pulpy fruits cannot be 
presented merelv by cold. 

Alternate layers of fruit and sugar are placed in a container ; the quantity of sugar 
employed being from 8ao to 1000 g. per kilo of fruit ; these containers, once filled, are 
stored at a temperature of 25 F., that is to say below the freezmg point of the mixture. 
An essential precaution consists in using sugar which has previously been chilled, so as 
to avoid fermentation at the moment of placing in the container. 

At the end of a certain period the sugar dissolves in the juice that exudes from the 
fruits, and the whole content of the container soon becomes a uniform mass of pulp 
having all the properties of fresh fruit : the sugar thus plays a double part : i. it lowers 
the freezing point of the mixture ; 2. it prevents fermentation. 

The price of the storage, per kilo of pulp, is relatively cheap. D. K. 

Advantages of the preservation of fruits by the vapour of acetaedehv^de 
— The Februiy niunber 1931 of the Journal of the Council for Scteniifio and Industrial 
Research gives the results of experiments on this subject. It is clearly shown that fruits 
preserved in an atmosphere charged with vapours of acetaldehyde are preserved longer 
from attacks of mould than fruits preserved under ordinary- conditions . It is also proved 
that the quantity of acetaldehyde necessary is quite small , on the other hand, if the con- 
centraticm is too strong the appearance and the taste of the fruits may be seriously af- 
fected. This concentration depends on the variety of the fruits and on the storage temper- 
ature ; consequently the process is not so far recommended for use on a commercial 
as a more exact knowledge is required of the concentration -which damage the 
froit at any given temperature. 

D. K. 


TJT30:^SA1TON of the fiat sparto grass basket in pressing of ouxb OIES. — Re- 
sists of investigations carried out at the Tunis experimental oil factory (seasons 1929-31), 
with fiat ^)axto grass baskets -with rims and without central openings, show that a yield 
ih oil is obtained at least equal to that obtained by the ordinary baskets A noticeable 
ngSdimticm in costs of man-ufacture is also observed as a consequence of the increase in 
^ ilm output per hour, the reduction of the labour required for empt3rin§ the residues, 
also owdng to the lower cost price of ijae baskets. (R^gence de Turns, Bulletin de 
ht IHr&Mon GSn^ale de V Agricullufe, du Commerce et de la Colonisation, 1931, No. 144) * 


New TYPE OF SJEERIGERATIKG PEANT FOR PERFUMERY. — In this plant which is 
, tJbe mvention of M. Aemeras (chemical engmeer of the Patou perfumery) and of 
; technicai sectidai of the < Sod^t6 Nouvelle du Rroid artificiel ” valves and springs are 
lelSbalnated. By its means the temperature be lowered to about so as to remove 
: asA "ted to make the preparations rancid and disagreable in 

UB^er pressure at an optimum temperature and impu- 
^ This plant is fully described in La Revue Ge- 

Frigorifiques, (Paris 1930, No, 12, p. 287-289, 2 photo- 

Indiistry of animal products. 


, ^ wmu herds with infusion of zebu feood in Queensland. — This 

wa4 sent to Smithfield and was prmiotmced m favourably by dealers at the time of 
its exposure for sale. . {Pastoral Review, Melbourne, 1930, 16 September). 



New ^aratus for mechanical plucking for folto. ta Vie agrieoU et 
rurale (Paris 1931, N.^ 15) M. Arnatjd describes a new dectric apparatus for mechanical 
plucking of fowls ; it indudes the starter^ the electric fan and the equipment for bagging 
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and plucking. The bird is placed on a grating traversed by a blast from the fan This 
current of air draws the feathers through the grating where they are caught by a series 
of cutters faed on a drum passing betrceen the grating and a kind of metal sheet. The 
plucked feathers are blown by the fan into a bag fixed on the opposite side of the appa- 
ratus. It is possible in this way to pluck 6o fowls per hour and a satisfactory' separa- 
tion of the difierent kinds of feathers can be effected The efiect of transport by means 
of a current of air is that the feathers are well dried and all tendency to fermentation 
disappears. A 2 HP motor is suf&cient to start the apparatus. 

Vitamins A and D in certaDsT fish oms. — A study of this question, made by 
E. M. NTeeson and R. J. Manning in the JoiiY^ial of liidusinal and Engineering Chemntyy > 
Easton Pa., 1930) has revealed the following facts : 

Tunny and sardine oils have the same content in vitamin I) as cod liver oil 

The oils of Bvevoortia and salmon also contain a large quantity Salmon oil also con- 
tains as much vitamin A as the inferior qualities of medicinal cod liver oil 

E. G & G. S 


BOOK REVIEWS * 

Tropical and Subtropical Crops. 

Saunders, A. R. Maize in South Africa, South African Agricultural Series, \’'oL 7, 

1930, Central Xew Agency Etd. South Africa 284 p , 72 illustr., bibl., index Price £ i. 

[This work, especially ’svritten for South African conditions, treats the whole matter 

of maize growing from a practical point of view without however omitting scientific 
considerations which are necessary as abase for improving this important branch of Afri- 
can farming industry. 

The contents are divided into 13 chapters. The first two give historical and statis- 
tical data which show the place of South African maize production in the total world 
production. The third and fourth chapters deal with the climate and botany of the 
maize plant respectively. The following three chapters deal witli soils, manuring and 
cidtivation and the eighth chapter writh varieties and their adaptation to different parts 
of the country. The next two chapters are devoted to diseases and insect pests and the 
eleventh to inheritance, breeding and seed selection. The book is closed by a discussion 
on the various uses of maize and an expose of commerce and commercial practice in South 
Africa]. 

M. B. S. 

p H mi jP S, E. P. Am Inif eduction to the Study of the South Afrimn Grasses, with notes 
on their strt4siure, distribution, culHvaiton, etc. South Airican Agdcultural Series. Vol. 6, 

1931. Central New Agency Ltd. South Africa, 224 p., 121 plates and text %p15es. In 4 » 

Price £ 2, 5 .0. - . . 

[The author, well known for his ecological work on the grass tods of South and 
Africa, has provided South Africa with a work of great value not only from a 
standpoint but from a practical point of view as well. 

AJter an introduettem in which the botanic naorphoh>gy Gi grasses is treated^ ^ 
cussto is ^ven of earlier publications and the history of gesjera with nefemws ^ ori-^ 
ginal descrjptiostis. 

. tfoa 20 pages ^ givaa to the important question of, dtori- 

^ the subfir<«<5ai and teap^ate etonents in 

the fbra a comprehensive ecd[ogicaI 

tJa^ book ^ fcay to Sie South 

^ with tl»a di&^eut of to. 

much tmm tto % 

^ UiKiee dais headto ®hcrt syjKj|iae$*aje gito boofes 053^ ’> A . " ' 
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MiCHOTTE Feiicien, dgaves bi Fonycyoyas {Cultute ei Troisieine edition 

rex-tie ct aiigmentee. Societe d'Hditions Geographiques, Maritimes et Coloniales, Boule- 
vard Saint-Germain, 184, Paris. Prix : 60 francs. _ 

[A survey of the Agaves and Fourcroyas growmg throughout the world. The 
botanic characteristics of each species are given and its country of origin, (Hstribution 
and economic use. Interesting information is also given concerning cultivation and the 
industrial treatment of the products and the machinery used]. 


Animal Husbandry. 

ST.^.^'G-WmXH. Tierheilkunde und Tierznchi, Fine BnzyMopadie der praktischen 
:Mutztierkunde, 6., 7. und S. Band. Urban & Schwarzberg. Berlin-Wien 1929-1930. 

rXhis encvclopaedia of veterinary science and animal husbandry is nearing comple- 
tion." The ias't three volumes published (6,7 and 8) contain articles by leading experts. 
Those concerning animal husbandry will be chiefly described here. 

Volume 6 opens with a monograph on the Rabbit by _ H. NachTSHEIM describing 
its origin, feeding, management and breeding and the rabbit breeding industry in Ger- 
manr Considerable space is devoted to the various breeds, as is also the case with the 
other domestic animals dealt with in the encyclopaedia The number of rabbit breeds 
is large, the ‘ Reichsbewertungsbe stimmungen fiir die Beurteilimg der Kaninchen * 
(German rabbit judging regulations) mentioning^ 36 and new ones appearing nearly 
every year. The writer limits himself to describing in detail those bred in Germany. 
He adopts the system of classification in 6 groups used in the regulations mention^ 
above ' — groups i to 4 contain the large, medium, small and dwarf breeds respectively ; 
group 5 contains the long-furred rabbits ; group 6 the breeds with short fur lacking 
bristle 

In the same volume Stf.gmann vox Pritzwaed describes stock breeding in Latvia 
and Lithuania, in a manner similar to that in which other countries have been treated 
in previous volumes. 

\’"olume 7 contains a series of interesting monographs on stock breeding from a geo- 
graj^ical standpoint, dealing with Central America (C. Staxg) — Mongolia (R. RiTXlG) 
— Dutch East Indies (J. MERKENS) — the Netherlands (C. Staxg) — North America 
(O. Bederke) — Norway (PER TxjfE) — Austria (H. PETER). 

Volume 7 contains also a detailed article on the Dairy cow testing associations, by 
Prof. J , Haxsen, the leading authority on the subject ; he describes the development, 
organisation and worlsmg methods of the associations, particularly in Germany, and 
shows the results obtainSi and their practical value. 

Prof. 3 >fARTiNY discusses Mtlktng machines, the construction and working of the va- 
rious systems, the rules winch must be observed in machine milking and the technical 
and economic results obtained. 

Ti^re is also an interesting article on Fur farming by Stakemann in volume 7. It 
may be doubted however whether his view of the future of German fur farming can be 
upheld in the face of recent economic developments. He considers that the success 
cif the .teierican farms warrants confidence in that of farms m the favourable dimate 
Germany if sufficient attention is paid to the quality of the animals. 

Volume 8 contains monc^a^s by U. DtorST on Horses and Caiile (zoological and 
historical aspects, ^d dassi&afion of breeds), “ "V. Stang gives a study of Horse and 
mitle hrse^ according to seogra|^cal. and countries. 

In this VphuK Care of farm animais and its influence on their 

ocfditlipi flhere be little influence on hereditary constitution, 

bGpffltess that if the ‘term * constitution **be allowed to include resistance 
,^l^vgrse yvmronegatal conditions, the care taken of the an- 
‘ 4 ^ or, if exs^serated, may tend to lower their resistance 

^ B. BsEIGE ocmtribute interesting articles on the Concept of breed 

and Bwd ckeaaoieridice respecttvely. Ihese cannot here be analysed in detail but will 
be considmed in a ^scimsacm of bre^i inrobkms in a later number of the Bulletin.^ 

Volume 8 also includes three monographs on the gec^aphieai aspects of farm, ani- 
mals : — Pokmd, Rumania aiad Portugal, Prof. STaisig bases his discussion of stock breed- 
ing in Poland on the works of RosTARrNSKL The articles on 'Pcntugal and Rumania 
are by exper^ of each cotmtry. viz. Josh Miraoto da ValB ai«i G. K. CONSTAN^- 
i^ctJ, re.spectivdy. The former is of particular value as little had beer previously pub- 
lished on stock breeding in Portugal]. 
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I, Brown Sir Hdward, British Poultry Husbandry, Us Evolution and History 
Chapman & Hall, London 1930, 350 p., numerous figs. 

J'ULC Morley A., Poultry Husbandry, Mac Graw-Hill Book Company Inc,, 
New \ork and London 1930, 639 p,, 229 figs., bibliograpliy. 

[The iitera'^re of poultry husbandry is keeping pace with the increasing importance 
of the industry in agriculture and in the general economy of coimtries. These two w'orks 
represent the most recent publications on the development of poultry husbandrv in 
Great Britain and the United States respectively. 

Brown follows the development of the industry in Great Britain from its beginnings 
to the present day and discusses its future prospects. JuiL deals rather with its present 
state and the problems of the day. 

The two books are complementary also in other particulars. Brown, for example, 
descries the present situation from a practical standpoint, the introduction of standards, 
fattening, natural and artificial incubation, etc., but deals only cursorily with selection, 
whereas Juiyi, treats the scientific aspects of modem poultry breeding exhaustively; 
he describes the anatomy of the hen, the formation of the egg, the theories of heredity 
and, before passing to poultry feeding practice, discusses theories of alimentation in 
general, requirements of nutritive principles and metabolism. 

Both writers give much attention to breeds, selection according to standards and the 
qualities of breeds. Brown deals with all domestic fowls, but Juni* only with hens. Both 
consider foreign as well as native breeds, but each exclusively from the point of view of 
his own country. 

Brow'N discusses at length the influence of show's on the development of the poultry 
industry'. He considers that they are responsible for the introduction and spread of 
new breeds, whether foreign or home produced. In this connexion he deals wnth judg- 
ing systems and emphasises the differences betw een the American and British systems 
In Great Britain more dependence is placed on the eye than on the pencil and printed 
tables JlJLh explains the American systems in detail, particularly that of the American 
Poultiy^ Association, and shows the relationships which have been found to exist be- 
tw^een "physiological and morphological characteristics on the one hand and egg pro- 
duction on the other. 

Both writers discuss marketing problems and J Ubh devotes a chapter to the utilisa- 
tion of by-products, such as feathers, manure, accidentally killed birds, eggshells, etc 

Juijv 'gives also a long list of publications in various languages on poultry husbandry], 

S. T. 


FORESTRY 

The Future of Subsidiary Fuels of Vegetable Origin. 

The increasing world consumption of petrol is beginning to cause anxiety in 
those Coimtries which are importers of this valuable form of fuel. This an x iety 
is in the first place due to the laws governing the market. The inequality in 
distribution of the raw materials supplied by natural formations causes the 
exports to be continuous and also on an increasing scale, until doubts begin to arise 
as to the true capacity of the original sources. Interruptions in the normal sup- 
plies, which may arise for important historical reasons or as a result of a falling 
off in consumption, although merely passing phases, are the cause of a certain strain 
on the linporting countries, even through recovery follows as a rule readily enou^. 
fa ca# sooner or falser monopoly conditions begin to become established in the 
exporting countries, wh^ the amount of the exports of these products is on so large 
a scale, as compared with the estimated capacity of the source, as to imperil the pos- 
sibilities of satisfying their own domestic and military requirements. 

At the present time fuels of all kinds me suCh essential dtoaats 
* life that no Government can possibly be indifferent to the 

limitation on production, and therefore on the export trade fcOasfew- 
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ably have almost incalculable e:hects and it is necessary to give timely considera- 
ation to all possible remedial expedients and to take advantage of all home resources- 
that are potentially available. 

At the moment the general view is that the adoption of subsidiary fuels by 
the countries that are importers of petrol could only have the effect, e^'en in the 
most favourable conditions, of stabilising the importation of petrol. The production 
and marketing of petrol are at the present time so well organised on the technical 
and financial sides that it is possible to keep up prices even when in competition 
with many excellent subsidiary fuels. On tbe other hand should the exporting 
countries establish a monopoly, it is possible that their privileged position as regards 
prices might be weakened. 

Ko one however is at present in a position to form any true estimate of this 
possibility, though experts are agreed that, if in the meantime the methods for pro- 
ducing satisfactory subsidiary fuels at cheap rates in the importing countries are 
properly developed, these countries will he more favourably situated than at pre- 
- sent, should any emergency arise and a step in advance will be made towards 
hastening the time when they will enjoy complete freedom as regards importa- 
tions. 

The struggle has in fact already begun and there are no longer so many tech- 
nical difficulties in the way of better prospects for the more important subsidiary 
fuels, although the industrial processes used in their production, which theoretically 
at any rate give quite good results, cannot as yet be worked sufficiently cheaply 
to justify any universal application such as might be called for by the necessities 
of the case. 

Again, if the question of the production of national subsidiary fuels is considered 
from a wider standpoint than that of market prices, there are in a number of coun- 
tries, various indirect reasons of considerable moment to justify its encouragement, 
such as, for example, the utilisation for profit of raw materials at present quite 
neglected, resulting in an increase in home production, and also — this latter being 
a matter of capital importance — the timely provision, by means of plants that 
can be extended to meet emergencies, of subsidiary fuels for national protection at 
times when the importation of petrol may become a matter of special difficulty. 
In certain cases the production of national fuels on a large scale may go far to 
facilitate a systematic distribution of labour force, by providing emplo^mient in 
areas where industrialisation has not made much progress, while at the same time 
encouraging the marketing of certain agricultural products which are by no means 
easy to preserve and of which the normal use is gradually being replaced by 
substitutes. In conclusion it may also be said tlbat any clear assurance that 
* definite steps would be tafeen to bring about a progressive increase in the output 
of pcodiiete whsch^ in their turn be cmisumed regularly and in large quantities 

fck iiiv^teent in the various industries connected with 

- have - for some time past influenced experts and Govern- 
to <fccUver some satisfactory scheme but so far it has not been 
; to any dAiite result. The case of national fuels seems to be on all 

l<mrs with smiflar prc^posals, involvmg wide technical and financial issues ; at once 
qaestioas of method and custom and the reaction of vested interests come into 
play and have the effect of postponing any solution by agreement, ' 

Trout the first, on perfectly reasonable but possibly too general grounds, opin- 
ion has been overwtelnri^ly in favour of using ti^dd forma ^ ^bsidiary fuels, 
become of their applicability to eveiy kind of motor used in of motor trac- 
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tion work. Moreover, as regards sales, there is great reluctance to upset the custom- 
ary usages of the consumers and to adopt fuels which would require the construc- 
tional adaptation of the engines and carburettors. The idea of liquid fuels was 
likewise closely conimected with the desire to be able to find a substitute for petrol 
in the event of any check or stoppage in the export trade, assuming uniformity of 
requirements. 

It is more than possible that there will be an increase in the use of motor trac- 
tion and hence fuels, similar to petrol both in methods of emplo^nnent and output, 
cannot fail to be of service, and, basing calculations on existing plants, there was 
every reason to anticipate further development. In the production of subsidiaiy 
fuels good results were also expected from the utilisation of various forms of in- 
dustrial waste products, more particulars of agricultural products. From this point 
of view the earliest proposed solutions in man3" petrol importing countries were as 
a rule based on the use of ordinary spirit as the typical form of fuel. The highest 
hopes have been founded on the development of the distillation industries, working 
on the most varied kinds of waste material and in some quarters one went o far as 
to anticipate a time when large quantities of crops would be grown for this special 
purpose and thus there would be brought about a combination of interestswhich 
would simultaneously be to the advantage of the agriculturist and of the distiller. 

In Actual practice ordinary spirit proved quite serviceable, though it was seen 
to possess the drawback of not mixing well under compression in the engine with 
consequential '' knocking to use the slang of the craft. This defect could how- 
ever be readily made good by an admixture of chemical substances. Despite 
its good working capacity ordinary spirit did not prove popular with the great mass 
of consumers. The price of the new fuel was not low enough to make competition 
effective. The distillation material was not as plentiful on the markets as had 
been anticipated and its price was liable to fluctuations and frequently too high for 
the distilling factories. Moreover the cost of collecting the material, which in itself 
was quite cheap, went far to nullify the original advantage. At the same time 
there was a fall in the price of petrol so that there were no means of determining 
the cost of an extensive test with ordinary spirit. Consumers also, when they found 
that the supply arrangements were far inferior to the excellent system already in 
force for petrol, gradually lost interest in the new substitute. 

Despite the comparative failure of this first attempt, expert opinion remaius 
convinced that spirit, particularly if of high grade, can alone prove any serious 
eompetitor to imported petrol. 

Attention and interest are now mainly concentrated on the oi 

the manufacture of synthetic alcohols, some of which are already beihg USed with 
good results for industrial purposes in certain countries. 

The production of synthetic methyl alcohol on an industrial scale is now beh^ 
considel'ably developed and it has already been proved that, by a comMnatioa 
of this form Of alcohol with other substances having a higher boiling point, it is pos- 
ssi^ S^ti^actory fuels. When the production of synthetic ethyl alcohol 

indtist&l propOsitimi, which, by the experimental 

is li kely fid take place at an date, a new and importUEEt 
aotito of will W provided whidh should go far to bring atkmt a 

tial on imported 

of Ihe ^ grade aphit 

amylic, found 

tiisbtu at m ^ese ’types df ^ 

’tiiete is ^3^ ^ of lower qualities add" as regards 



quality, there will be set up a health}- competition which will be alw^ays be a de- 
termining factor in large scale competition. 

De Capitaxi, the Italian expert, states that a subsidiary fuel should possess 
the following properties : (i) a sufficient degree of volatility, to facilitate starting 
while avoiding autocombustion or excessive vaporisation — (2) it must not produce 
residues w’hich may effect or foul the mechanism — {3) in the case of a mixture it 
must be capable of retaining its original condition for a long period even under 
changes in temperature ; in addition the mixture must be able to maintain its con- 
ffition even in presence of a small degree of moisture — (4) the fuel must mix per- 
fectly with the air added for combustion. 

Meantime it is generally recognised that acetone can be a valuable source of 
supply of potent liquid fuels. The distillation of wood in retorts provides a fair 
quantity of basic pyrolignite, from which by further distillation, acetone is obtained 
and the stage in the process of distillation, at which acetone is liberated, provides 
the opportunity for converting it into satisfa?rtory fuels of various grades. " Per- 
pritz which is a hydrogenated by — product of acetone, is now being manufactured 
in France as also “ Ketol”, which is the result of a special combination of butylic 
alcohol with other types and high grade aldehydes. 

Another process of which the details have now been fully worked out is that 
for the production of high grade spirit of the butylic type in combination with ace- 
tone, by means of a fermentation of sugar substances induced by a bacterium known 
as Bacterium aceione-butylicum. 

The French authority, Mationon, states that methods of saccharifying saw’dust 
are not only being studied but also receiving practical application. Experiments 
made in Belgium at Campine have resulted in the production of 25 litres of spirit 
by the treatment of 100 kg. of sawdust* 

Castor oil, after the second and third pressing and when mixed with spirit 
or petrol, also gives a good liquid fuel, while it will be remembered that palm and 
cabbage palm oils have been already largely used as fuels and lubricants in tropical 
countries. Prof. Mahus, by employing a process of distillation in presence of cata- 
lysing agents, was able to obtain from palm oils, gases with high heating capacity 
and a liquid fuel which he calls vegetable petrol. The Mahib process has also proved 
successful when appHed to olive oil. 

De Cabitani ^o calls attention to the potential fuel values of many kinds of 
waste products in industrial factories, calling special attention to the potential 
source of good quahty fuels to be found in the gummy refuse of the material used 
in rubber factories. 

The employment of liquid fuels of mineral origin in place of petrol, as is largely 
the case in Diesel and similar motors, has now become very general. Where these 
fuels are available in a country in any considerable quantities, supplies of petrol 
^ also as a rtile similarly available and the subsidiary fuels have aheady firmly 
estattehed ihdr oto specM market and are in importing countries the chief com- 
petitors of petrol A numb^ of countries however find themselves bound, in order 
to get play for their uew national fuels, to oppose the importation of heavy 
in ]^igiand at the present time a general scheme is under 
, t ufahsation of coal for the extraction of petrol on industrial 

lo,^mafee the country completely independent of fuels 
In fiKidrtsoa R. Pawuxowskx has shown ^ 
ism hfe by aoljd in powcter fomn 

In France the product known aa Oatatec ”, is a goolf erf m indus- 
trial mmeral oil and* whm m a type ei catlmrettbr, it Jte good 



lesTilts in heaw traction tests. Other fuels of vegetable origin are used in mixtures 
and have proved satisfactory. 

Among the raw materials, from which efficient liquid fuels can be obtained and 
closely connected with forest products, reference may be made to pyrolignite result- 
ing from wood distillation. Up to the present it is not anticipated that pyrolignite 
will be used to any large extent in the production of fuels. Inasmuch how'ever as 
this fuel is of quite good quality and the wood distillation factories have an almost 
unlimited supply of raw material to work on, it is quite possible that £n the future, 
having regard to these favourable conditions it will come into more general use. 
Wood distillation on an industrial scale has already been considerably" developed 
in Northern Europe and is being established in America and it is well known that 
a number of valuable products can be obtained by this method. Some of them 
are however threatened by the competition of the parallel process of synthetic pro- 
duction. On the other hand the necessity that the various industries should con- 
tinue to receive their supplies of certain products of distillation, -which are not and 
probably never will be manufactured synthetically and, in addition and even more 
important, the necessity felt by some countries to take every opportunity' to assist 
in the process of putting forest production on a sound basis by" securing for it re- 
munerative and regular outlets, will tend, it is believed, to encourage wwd distil- 
lation. It may further be noted that in this way the less valuable varieties can be 
utilised to advantage. 

To sum up, in the normal conditions prevailing to-day in petrol importing 
countries it may be stated that a reduction or stabilisation of the imports of petrol 
can be obtained to a large degree as regards liquid fuels by the production of high 
grade all purposes and standardised spirit suitable for large scale marketing and 
derived from a variety of sources. 

While awaiting progress in technique and its translation into practical indus- 
trial methods, the problem of the supply of subsidiary fuels has been solved by 
analysing it and considering the various reqtiiremen-ts of practical kinds of traction 
and the possibility of adapting these fuels -thereto. In this connection special at- 
tention has been paid to heavy and relatively slow transport. Tins particular 
form of transport is making conspicuous progress in all parts of the world and in 
some places it is now so highly developed that it has become an active rival of rail- 
way transport. Its place in heavy military transport is continually assuming great- 
er importance and it is gradually beginning to take the place of all other forms 
of traction in farm work. Hence motor transport and tractors have becmne a highly 
important factor in the question of petrol imports and the position is aggravaf^ ' 
by the fact that it is uneconomically used. O-wing to lack of care in upkeep md 
maintenance, which is particularly serious in the case of hard worked motors, cam- 
ions and tractors soon become excessively heavy consumers of fuel and fully de- 
serve their title of petrol swallowers For these reasons the discovery of a fuel 
much l^ss expensive than petrol for heavy -transport motors is considered in the 
petrol impor ting countries as a matter of the utmost -urgency and closely connected 
with question of the development of this class of traction and transport 
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industrialised countries there are special committees and societies for combustion 
and smoke control which have for a long time done much to encourage improved 
methods in the use of fuels. These societies have paid special attention to the 
best ways of utilising mineral fuels and certain improvements have been suggested. 
Their work moreover covers all kinds of fuels, they possess up to date statisticsa and 
data on all questions of combustion and their service is becoming of increasing 
value, especially in countries which are poorly supplied with mineral fuels. 

It may well be that at no distant date, as a result of the introduction of im- 
proved methods of combustion, the dense clouds of smoke that arise from factory 
chimney stacks will no longer be seen in the sky even in those countries which are 
rich in mineral fuels. 

The adoption of gas generators has shown how many mistakes have been made 
owing to an unscientific use of fuels. If an estimate could be made of the amount 
of power wasted in the past and still being wasted to-day the figures would be stag- 
gering. 

The earlier types of gas making plants introduced for industrial purposes were 
fixed ovens for the utilisation of the fumes. These fixed plants recover the heat 
given ofi by the fuel in the furnace and make use of it for breaking up into their 
simple elements the volatisable products of combustion. By adding suitable quan- 
tities of O and H to these elements at appropriate temperatures and times fully 
combustible gases are obtained. Fixed gas producing plants, using any kind of 
fuel, are built in fire-brick and work at high temperature and continuously if a con- 
stant supply is required, Stoking-up is a matter of several days. 

The necessity for utilising particular substances with a high carbon content 
in certain special processes as well as practical considerations have brought about 
the construction of gas producers with an alternating action and capable of func- 
tioning at difierent temperatures, this type being particularly well adapted for em- 
ploying heavy cfils. 

The idea of using gas generators for the motors of autovehicles would appear 
to have had its {origin in France. In Italy Engineer Garxjfj^a in 1900 was the 
jwoneer of experimental work in the use of gas generators for the supply of fuel to 
taotor engines and his experiments were later further developed by Engineer Be 
Amomsis, 


The small gas generators used in heavy motor transport represent an ingenious 
adaptation of the ordinary gas producing plants. Several types are in use and 
constant efforts are being made in the direction of simplification. Heavy oil fuels 
tmy he used, but exj^rt opinion, particularly in countries which axe well supplied 
with Wood, is now mainly in favour of small generators, utilising wood or vegetable 
<*arcoal, either pure or mixed with coal. The requirements of these gas gene- 
tators are well met by the emf^ymsat of light wood charcoals as fuel. The fuel 
supply n^t be a kind form as can pass regularly and continuously 

. to the grid and in such a way as not to prevent the free normal passage of the gas 
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of dust in order to avoid the necessity* for cumbrous apparatus and complicated 
processes. 

Moreover the highly controversial point of the reactivity^ of the various sub- 
stances used for gas production must be taken into account, M. Ehcui^isse of Bel- 
gium gives a very clear definition of this quality in the following terms: '‘in a given 
number of kinds of fuel the one that is the most effective and the best reagent is 
that which at a given temperature causes the most rapid “ reaction by means of 
a specific gas in the presence of carbonic acid and superheated steam 

Ash residue is also a matter of some importance. The manufacturers of small 
gas generators suitable for motor traction purposes are rightly concerned with the 
question of economic results and make every effort to obtain a maximum gas yield 
combined with a high degree of purity. Experience however shows that it may 
be preferable to make some slight sacrifice as regards yield in favour of simplifica- 
tion in structure, always of course paying due regard to the requirements of car- 
burisation. 

In the consideration of technical improvements the, special requirements of 
practical motor traction have been somewhat left out of sight ; in this case sim- 
plicity of construction, solidity and easy handling are of even greater importance 
than absolute yield. 

Db CapitANI declares that complicated generators producing a gas mixed 
with steam, with direct draught and special apparatus for purifying the gas, may 
be considered as obsolete for practical use on a large scale. Generators with re- 
versed combustion, burning tarry substances in place of eliminating them by mois- 
ture, are increasingly showing their superiority. The gas is chilled by light appara- 
tus utilising the draught caused by the movement of the vehicle. It is a consider- 
able advantage that the generators can be refilled without halting on the road. 
Constant improvements are being brought about in lighting up, starting, protec- 
tion against loss of heat by radiation, etc. 

Experts and the chief motor building firms are agreed that in order to obtain 
a satisfactory and steady yield from these generators, the motors themselves should 
be adapted to the system. The adoption of this principle might also serve a very 
useful purpose by encouraging the production of fixed types of fuels for gas mak- 
ing. In the meantime and by way of compromise a type of apparatus has been 
devised, which allows a carburant to be us^ obtained by the distillation of solid 
fuels in motors ordinarily supplied with petrol. 

If the idea of fixll returns from the sutetances used for gas ptoductiim in 
generators be partially given up, some compensation may be iatmd in tlae prfceiS 
to be paid for them. * * ' 

In countries where rapid progress is being made with the discovery of national 
subsidiary fuels, there will be found certain tendencies and preferences favourable 
"to the use of the fuels which are the best known and have a fairly established market. 


The explanation can readily be found in vested interests but it is unlikely that these 
able to mamtain their position in^the future, 
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ed fuels. In practice the moisture content in wood is too variable a quantity for 
it to be used in plants of which the requirements are clearly determined. At the 
same time thete can be no doubt that wood is so convenient a material that it is 
quite possible to foresee its return to favour if a maximum limit for moisture con- 
tent could be established for wood sold for purposes of gas production. 

Wood charcoal is excellently adapted to the necessities of gas generators used 
in motor tractors. i\IM. Dctoxt and AnuARD of France have shown that '' brown ” 
or incompleteh'" carbonised coal is particularly suitable for the generation of gas. 
The high carbon content of wood charcoal, its general lightness, regular yield, the 
ease with which it releases gas and its active and reactive properties are qualities 
which are not found in such excellent combination in the other substances employed 
for gas production. 

The results of the experiments made up to the present time show that the 
kind of wood from which the charcoal is made is not a matter of special importance. 
For the time being there is a preference for soft, light woods which seem to be the 
best adapted for the particular purpose in view^ Moreover there are other minor 
requirements to be satisfied which are not without importance. The charcoal should 
be sold in small pieces, as far as possible be dust free and at the same time dry. It 
is further desirable — and herein the question of the interest of the merchants also 
comes in — that the charcoal should be put on the market in strong paper bags in 
sizes corresponding to the normal charge of a producer. A further advantage of 
this method of packing is that the charcoal is kept dry and retains its active pro- 
perties. 


The required dimensions, 15 x 25 mm., are small and it is not likely that for 
the present they will be modified as they are the result of long experience of gas 
producing work and it has been found in practice that any deviation has always 
had serious consequences. The point of size can be readily met by increased atten- 
tion to the use of suitable material for conversion into charcoal for gas making, 
employing for the purpose to a larger extent than in the past all the small branches 
and waste resulting from forest felling. 

It is generally recognised as a principle of forest preservation that the presence 
of small branches and refuse on cut over areas involves considerable risk, since such 
refuse can readily become a focus for forest fires and is always favourable to the 
inroads of insect pests and to the production of fungus growths. Contracts 
controlled by the forest authorities nearly always contain a clause whereby 
mbm felling takes place, the parties are required to clear up the felled area and 
to remove all waste. In practice it is not always possible to comply with this rule 
and in any case it involves considerable cost. Thus the production of charcoal for 
gas making would tend to relieve burden and it should always be borne in mind 
ttot wood charcoal hitherto considered to be of little account as a fuel, is now 
hi^ily esteemed for gas making. 


In Certain countries, where the market for charcoal is suffering temporary 
©cl^jse, tte lift s faisftd wlrether an increase in the production of gas 

i geaiesal terns, it iaay be said that any increase in the pro- 
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As regards tiie possibility of any competition witb ordinary charcoal produc- 
tion, there does not appear to be any reason for alarm, inasmuch as gas charcoal 
will never be used as a substitute for ordinary charcoal for the purposes for which 
the latter is usually emplo^^ed. 

Moreover it should be borne in mind that, if the trade in vegetable charcoal 
has managed to withstand and overcome the difficulties that have been gradually 
brought about owing to the use of substitutes, there is no reason to be undul^^ dis- 
turbed at temporary periods of crisis which can be met by a wise shortening of pro- 
duction. It may even be stated with good reason that the introduction on the 
markets of a type of charcoal that may command a large and gradually increasing 
sale might have the ehect of preventing crises in the future. 

There is no reason why vegetable charcoal of the kind that can be used for gas 
production should not pass under that category. It can also be well understood 
that it is greatly to the interest of the producers of charcoal to assist in the rapid 
realisation of the desires of scientists and economists, who are most anxious to bring 
about the determination of fixed types of national subsidiary fuels. 

huel blocks made of wood charcoal, either pure or mixed, might well absorb 
all the residues of ordinary charcoal manufacture, including a considerable part 
of the ordinar}^ saleable production, leaving out of account good class small charcoal. 
The determination of a particular t\"pe of block fuel really satisfying the requirements 
of gas production is by no means an easy matter, for, apart from the question of the 
solidity of the blocks, the substances that enter into their composition must retain 
imimpaired their full properties of re-activity. This problem is now being carefully 
studied but up to present those competent to judge do not find that in practice 
any really satisfactory solution has as yet been found. 

[to be continued). • S. Cabianca. 


Notices, 

Union ^he Porest Fires Insurance Socucties in the bour Northern Coun- 
tries. — During the course of the first Congress of the Northern Countries on Forest 
Fires, there was a meeting of representatives of the Forest Fires Insurance Societies of 
Norway, Sweden, Denmark and Finland. According to an article by Mr. H. I. Baedwin, 
entitled the “ Scandinavian Union of the Forest Fires Assurance Societies and published 
in the Journal of Forestry^ (Washin^on D. C., 1931, No. i), the object of the Union will 
be the collection of statistics and information, na\dng reference to the protection and 
insurance of forests against fires, for the purposes of the member Societies and at a later 
stage the drafting of uniform rules for compensation benefits. An executive Committee 
was appointed consisting of the Directors of the Norwegian Mutual Forest Fires Insmcmce 
Society^ the Swedish Forest Insurance Society known as the Veritas the Danish In- 
surance Society for Plantations on Dune Lands and the Mutual Society of Forest Owners 
in Finland for Forest Fires Insurance. The next Congress will take place in Finland 
in 1932. 

During the last 4 years fprest fire insurance work has made rapid strides in these 
Northern tounties. In Denmark up to the present 40,000 hectares of plantations are 
insured for jh . million kronen by the Danish Sodeiw, which began its work in 1898. In 
betvwaea 70 and 75 thousand owners of forest lands have insured 8 million 
Ici about 8000 million kronen and these owners include a number of impor- 
tam tj^ding in timber and paper. In this country a number of insurance 

Societies fo®est risks. In Norway the Norway Mutual Forest Insurance Society, 

which was tni r9x2, has about 15.000 their combined policies 

anareaof2imihbuhedM^f<^avai^QS40omillionkronaa. In Finland Sampo ” 
Mutual Insurance was founded in 1914 and the Owners Mutual " two yeaits 

later. The two Socfeiies fogetfeei' have ahcmt 30,000 owners on thm: books, the area 
covered by their pohciea about 2 mBH on hectares and the value of the insuranoea 
affected Is esthnatm to be In the ndghbourtood of 3 million Finnish marls, H. W. 
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GENERAL AGRONOMY AND CROPS OP TEMPERATE REGIONS 


Report on the experiments of the first four years of the Gerignola Arid- Agri- 
cultural Station (Part I). 

The Arid-Agricultural Experiment Station at Cerignola (Apulia, Italy) was 
established in 1925 by the Permanent Wheat Committee as an annexe to the Crop 
Laboratory of the Royal Higher Institute of Agriculture at Portici. 

The experiments which have been carried out under the direction of the wri- 
ter and with the collaboration of Profs. Pantanelli, G. Rossi, Santini, Legoieri 
and Drs. Candura, Caretto, Conti, Masciah, Romeo and Viggiani are principally 
concerned with tillage and crop rotation and to a minor extent with wheat varie- 
ties, fertilisers, etc. 

The influence of farming technique in increasing wheat yields in an arid cli- 
mate — the chief purpose of the Cerignola Station — is considered also in relation 
to the meteorological factors of each year and to the variations in the physical, 
chemical and biological conditions of the soil. 

The results here summarised must be regarded as a wMe and as having value 
only as indications of tendeticies which can be affirmed only in the future ; conrider- 
ing the brevity of the period from which the results are drawn, this will be obvious 
to those familiar with agricultural research. 

The Experiment Station comprises 59.27 hectares of loamy soil, very uniform 
in constitution and structure, flat, with an even surface and very gentle 
The soil is alluvial in origin and may from a stratigraphical point trf 
divided into two parts — the north-west part of tl^ Station has a: foSk ^ 

about 1.57 metres, the other part, to the south-east, hs^*a 
between 14 and 60 cm. In the latter part fomaatioi^ siarilair tci 
tone'*) lie over the ^bsoil proper. ,, , , / . ^ - - ft 

The fifp the endeavour to fead 

tillage ctfpde 'of Southern. Italy .IswcfoiS' 

Use, depth ^ mdi rime of tillage) 

mSI indices were snbsrituted for the %ures, ^ 

the^ykid of cMfer^t 
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(3) use of more than one type of machine : summer working with mellowing 
implements and autumn ploughing and vice versa. 

Certain plots received no summer tillage. 

For the main ploughing (in autumn) depths of 20, 25 and 30 cm. were tested. 
In summer the depths were always 10-12 cm. 

The crops in the plots of series Iv were : — 

1926- 27, Roman horse beans for seed, manured with 50 quintals of olive re- 
sidues and 4 quintals of superphosphate per ha. ; 

1927- 28, each plot was divided longitudinally into two parts and planted 
with the soft wheats ' Bianchetta ' and ' Montana \ Half of each wheat in each 
plot received i quintal of ammonium nitrate per ha. ; 

1928- 29, the plots were divided transversely into two and one half left .fallow 
and the other half put down to meadow of vetch and oats, the whole being fertilised 
with 6 quintals of superphosphate per ha. ; 

1929- 30, all plots were sown with ' Senatore Cappelli ' wheat and fertilised 
with I quintal of ammonium sulphate at time of seeding and 1.5 quintals of am- 
monium nitrate as a mulch. 

The following rotations were tried out in the 25 half-hectare plots of series R ; 


(«) 3 year cycle 
(6) 3 )) » 

(c) 3 b » 

4 » » 

(^) 8 » » 


; fallow — wheat — oats, 
meadow — wheat — oats, 
beans — wheat — oats, 
beans — wheat — meadow — oats, 
rest — rest — rest — rest — wheat — beans — wheat 


— oats. 


(/) GO rotation : lucerne. 


In the period 1926-30 the experimental fields received an average of 601.96 mm. 
of rainfalli with a difference of 405.55 mm between the year of maximum (1929-30) 
and that of minimum rainfall {1926-27). The bulk of the rain fell in autumn, win- 
ter and early spring. 


The hottest month is August, with a mean daily temperature of 24.630C. ; 
oddest is January, with a mean daily temperature of 6.I9<^C. 

1927 temperature of the soil was measured at the surface and at 
^ 3 — — ^ 5 — — 100 cm. The temperatures of the surface layers 
to 25 cm* differed little from each other and from the air temperature. The 
, oscillations diminished with increasing depth. Rain has a levelling action, 
on the temperatures of tl^ layers down to a depth of 30 cm. 

— The experiments with.different tillage machines (sod turning and 
^ imJlowing) were sup^einented by a comparative dynamic study, using a trans- 
to meastir^ tiie vc^ume of the sdl tilled, a dynamographic trolley 
ite average teisgtiDn required by the ij^dements and a rotation 

L of the 


p Mi eafiigy 'ekpeaditufe 

g: tajiies 



ISEfUl, 

passi 3 
passage. 


7 ‘’nr* ^ ^ - 
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The traction force utilised by the Parbi rake is extremely low, al- 

though its working is deep. 

The mechanical work absorbed by the rotary tiller is considerably less when 
the machine travels at a higher speed. 


Soil structure. — A gradual improvement is ehected by tillage with imple- 
ments turning the sod to depths of 20 and 25 cm. and by the crop remains left in 
the soil. 

Surface tillage in sumnler in conjunction with deep ploughing (25-30 cm.) in 
autumn allcfw of an easier ploughing under of stubble and weeds than autumn 
ploughing to 20 cm. alone. The latter leaves part on the surface so that even after 
a year it is not decomposed. 

Soil under meadow preserves a becter structure than fallow, 

I^and tilled only in autumn with sod-turning implements is defective on ac- 
count of excessive clods. . 

Tillage with mellowing implements in time makes the structure of the deepest 
layers of soil worse, but this result is less marked when discs are used than with the 
Smiu^^ivS rotary tiller, the flexible-toothed cultivator and the simple sub-soiler. 

Tillage with mellowing implements before the summer h^s no influence on soil 
structure. 

The structure of fallow repeatedly harrowed deteriorates. 

The light tilth produced by the rotary tiller is readily lost and then the soil 
becomes greatly hardened. 

Stubble, etc. is incorporated with difliculty. 

The mixed system of tillage combines the good and bad quahties of the different 
systems composing it. 

The DjSb Pebo Pardi system gives a better structure than the other systems 
tested. 

A study of the influence of tillage methods on porosity showed that careful 
tillage in autumn increased porosity, whereas tillage before the summer and the, 
nature of the implements had no effect. 

Land under meadow acquires and preserves better porosity th an when left 
fallow. 


The original lumpy structure of the soil at the Station was preserved best hf 
the sub-soiler, while other systems tehded to break down the Itmapfe and give a 
te^cture to the depth of the tilth. The plough in particular had this aMnhr dsi ^ 
surface layer^ while the mmimum effect was obtained with discs ; in the 
layer maximum disintegration was obtained with discs and 

rotary -tiller. , ■ ^ ’ 

Mlage brfore sumamer had a di^tegrating aetion.cm the seal 
harrow the most and the plough to the kast extent, 

iuna|x^ pfe^erved best in land not tiUed before tW sninnaer. 

: V soil finer than meadowland. The cultiv- 
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pendentiy of crop rotations and organic or inorganic fertilising. This applies to 
the two layers studied, from o~^o and from 4^-50 cm. 

In the monthly variations in organic matter there is a certain parallelism be- 
tween the surface and deeper layers, though in the latter the variations are usually 
more sudden. 

In general the organic matter increases from December to July and diminishes 
from July to December. 

It would appear that non-cultivated meadow has a higher proportion of humus 
in the surface layers but not below ; that fallow retains a high proportion in both 
the surface and deeper layers ; that the cultivation of wheat and oats does not sen- 
sibly diminish the humus content ; that at the end of a year the residues left by 
meadow or beans dressed with farmyard manure are already exhausted. 

In the rotation plots an increase of skeleton was found in the soil, due to tillage 
reaching the subsoil and raising fragments of ' crostone ' and alluvial pebbles. Til- 
lage and cereal cultivation tend to pulverise the soil while the culture of leguminous 
crops and rest have the opposite effect. 

Soil reaction changed from subalkaline to neutral or subacid. 

The organic matter increased with the cultivation of lucerne, with the appli- 
cation of farmyard manure and with a period of rest. There is consumption of 
organic matter in non-manured rotations, particularly with the cultivation of ce- • 
reals, while with annual leguminous crops, non-manured, the proportion of humus 
remains constant or in certain cases increases slightly. 

The lime content diminishes in most plots even when they have received basic 
slag, superphosphates, calcium cyanamide or gypsum in quantities not excluding 
leaching. 

With regard to variations in the nitrogen content, under lucerne a slow in- 
crease was found and frequently also after beans which have received fertiliser. 
Mitrogen losses were found not only in cereal cultivation but also in bare fallow 
and were so pronounced that there is no room for doubt about the importance of 
leaching. 

^^?cept for irregular oscillations the total content remains constant, while 
tfe availahb P3O5 tends to increase by the application of fertiliser and by the sol- 
yerit action of roots. 

Potash increased in some plots by reason of the addition of fertiliser and by 
activity, while in others it diminished by consumption and leaching. 


" ^ ^ beiwem tUlage and the bacterial flora. — By a comparison of cul- 

left untouched lor three years with the plots tilled in various ways 
7, c^ultivated in the same manner, the following observations were made. Un- 
^ weather coaditiOTS seem to iiiSuence the numerfcal development of soil 
^ tte ah^hite total number of bacteria varies little between the esperi- 
plots ^ tte miabcfe baoteria (nitrilymg and nitrogma Srife) 
in ^ so# and deni- 

t ; ^ .ilitrifyhig badtcrih, to 

ma- 


ajfetsij , 
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Imtnidity) is inversely proportional to tlie vegetative development of the crop, 
whereas there is no evident relationship between the residual humidity of the soil 
and the yield in grain of the crop ; there seems to be no relationship between the 
quantity of rainfall during the year and the residual humidity, though, as might 
be expected, the rain fallen during the period immediately preceding the test may 
exert an influence ; rain falling during summer after the harvest tends in gener^ 
to diminish losses of soil moisture much more strongly in the surface layers (from 
o to 30 cm.) than in the layers at a depth of from 40 to 50 cm. Different tillage 
methods were not found to exert an}^ specific action with regard to soil moisture, 

{To be continued). 

Prof. De Cmus, 


Royal Higher Institute of Agriculture at Poritci (near Naples). 


TROPICAL AND SUBTROPICAL AGRICULTURE 
Tung oil: a new plantation crop. 

Commercial importance (7). — This oil was first introduced on a commercial 
scale from China into the Western w^orld under the name of Chinese Wood Oil, over 
30 years ago and reached its greatest development during the war, when it was 
an essential ingredient of airplane paints and varnishes. Today it forms one of 
the most important export products of China. As all countries for their supply 
are dependent upon China there is a strong competition for this oil and the price 
has been maintained at a high level, notwithstanding the quality offered often being 
poor and sometimes adulterated. 

Its unique properties as a drying oil render it indispensable for certain types 
of varnish in which tough water-resistant films of high gloss are desired. It is now 
also widely used as an ingredient of certain types of paint media and in the manu- 
facture of electrical insulating varnishes. Other industries are also interested, 
for example, the linoleum industry. 

The exports from China and tl^ destinarions are giv^ Ibllowing 
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Botanical aspect (i, 5). — Tung oil is obtained from tbe seeds oi Aleurites Fordii 
Hemsl. growing in central and western Cbina. Anotber species, Aleurites montana 
E. H. Wilson, is found in soutb-eastern and southern China, Northern Indo-China, 
Siarn and Burma and yields an oil which possesses similar properties to those of 
Tung oil. These two oils, often mixed, are exported under the name of Chinese 

Wood Oil. ^ ^ • 11 . 

Aleurites Fordii is a quick growing small tree which occurs especially in the 

Yangtze valley, where it is grown on hill sides in land unsuitable for ordinary 
cultivation. Summers are hot and humid, winters relatively dry and slight frosts 
occur and snow may cover the high spots. For Itchang in the centre of this part 
of the country the following climatological data are available : — 



Rain (mm.) 

Temperature 

Spring pvIarch-Apr.-May) .... 

. . . 301 

April 

16.50 

Summer (June- July- Aug.). . . . 

• ■ • 515 

' Jtiiy 

28.50 

Autumn (Sept.-Oct.-Nov.) . . . 

. . . 242 

October 

18.70 

Winter (Dec.-Jan.-Febr.) .... 

... 71 

January 

3 - 5 ° 


For A. montana, a very quick growing tree of larger dimensions which is culti- 
vated in the same way, climatological data from Canton and Hongkong may be 
used as an average. 



Rain (mm.) 
Canton 

Temperature (C) 
Hongkong 

Spring (March.-Apr.-May). , . . . . 

613 ■ 

21.50 

Summer (June-July-Aug.). 

720 

27.30 

Autumn (Sept.-Oct.-Nov.) 

187 

240 

Winter (Dec.-Jan.-Febr.) 

143 

15-7° 


The presumption therefore is, that^. Fordii is likely to thrive best in climates 
which are less tropical than those which favour A. montana. In the region between 
the Yangtsekiang and the southern provinces both species occur. A, Fordii domi- 
nating to the north and A. montana to the south. 

Both trees are deciduous and shed their leaves at the commencement of the 
cold weatlKr. 

A, Fo/dii has a low branching habit of growth. The flowers are produced 
before the leaves in drooping clusters, 'Bach cluster is made up of one or more 
female flowers surrbtmded by male flowers, but usually there is but one female 
Sower to the In America it is hop^ to develop by selection a multiple 

may be expected to crop more heavily. 

fbwers after t 3 be leaves have been formed, the flower 
^ the wood. 

, , . . ht some respects, Hose of A, montana are pear-shaped, 

spotted feurfe oi being apple-shaj^d, smooth and not 

much spotted* three se^ in the seco^ five. 
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Its culture in China (i, 5). — Its cultiire is restricted to land unsuitable for 
otber use, but as the steep hillsides of theYangtse basin offer many small patches 
which may carry one or a few trees, the production still is very important. 

The seeds are laid out in nurseries and this practice seems to be of much im- 
portance for the ultimate results. As is known from experiments in other countries 
a large number of the seedlings are very weak and of not much value. This nur- 
sery practice enables the farmer to eliminate the poorest growers. 

Sometimes a small grove is found on less steep ground. Here every tree usually 
gets 20-25 sq.m, room and fields are obtained of from 9000-ix 000 kg, of seeds 
per ha. 

The fruits are harvested when not 3^et fully ripe. They are put into small 
heaps and covered with straw and grass. A fermentation process sets in by which 
the seeds are freed and are easily cleaned. 

It is however supposed that this fermentation process is deleterious to the 
quality of the oil ; in America an oil was obtained from ripe fruits without fermen- 
tation of higher quality and very much lighter colour. 

Experiments in the United States of America {5, 7, 9). — Very soon after the 
war American consumers of tung oil realised the danger of absolute dependence 
on one source of supply. A period of high prices in 1923 caused the American 
Tung Oil Corporation to be formed, which started with a capital of $ too,000 , 
as a co-operative effort among the members of the American Paint and Varnish 
Manufacturers' Association. This Corporation was not formed with the sole aim ; 
of making profit out of the growing of tung oil trees as a business, but primarily 
to demonstrate what could be done with tung oil trees as a crop in the hope of 1 
encouraging farmers to cultivate the tree on a large scale upon a commercial basis. 
Also it was thought that tung oil plantations on the less profitable sections of ave- ; 
rage farms in suitable localities might ease the lot of the farmers in the Southern | 
States who had suffered heavy losses with sugar and citrus growing. | 

A few tung oil trees had already been successfully grown in various parts of 
the Southern States ; the oldest of those trees was some fourteen years old at that 
time (1923). 

The corporation acquired land adjacent to the Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion of the University of Florida, about 270 acres. The first seedlings were planted 
out in the spring of 1924 and since then the work has steadily proceeded with ever 
increasing confidence and indications of a successful outcome. By 1926, 2500 
acres had been planted, 4000 at the end of 1928 and about 5000 at the end of 1929. 
In addition 500 acres have been planted in States other than Florida, In January 
1929 an oil mill was erected at Gainsville (FI.) with a capacity of 1000 lb. of seeds 
per hour. 

A most important feature in the study of tung oil is the fact that it has always 
been liable to heavy adulterations. One of the most interesting pdnts of attention 
about the American production is the prospect of securing a really pure oil. And 
apart from the question of adulteration, the Chinese methods of manufacturing 
the oil are so primitive that the oil is often much darker is colour and more 
variable in its characteristics than it need be. 

It has been found that the American produced oil is superior to the imported 
oil, ThO ,Btorida, Experimental Station gives the following reccmmiendations^. 

r. The best time to sow is the middk of February (under Fhuidaoondltio^J. 
About 60 days are retired fw germination, bat great variation is 
. kiting paftkrffejy when the seed is old. 

wtote The seeds should be planted 3-4 inches 8%^ 
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inches apart in the nursery rows. These rows should be not less than 3 feet apart, 
to permit ample cultivation between them. 

The nursery site should be moist but at the same time should have good drain- 
age. Waterlogging is fatal to the young plants and unduly dry conditions cause 
a severe setback. 

Cultivation should be shallow. 

2. After one year in the nursery the seedlings may be transplanted to the 
field, using the same methods as are used in transplanting fruit trees. After trans- 
planting they should be cut back lea^dng a shoot 12-14 inches long. 

Experience has shown that the mortality among transplants is 1-3 per cent. 
After the third year mortality is negligible. 

3. It is recommended that trees should be planted 12 ^ by 30 feet ; after 
the seventh year alternate trees should be lemoved gimng a distance of 25 by 30 feet. 
In hilly countr3-^ contour planting is to be recommended. 

4. In Florida the fruits are allowed to ripen on the trees. When ripe they 
fall to the ground and are left under the trees until thoroughly dry. On a commer- 
cial scale the seeds are separated from the fruits by means of mechanical decorti- 
cators. The seed after removal of the husks can be stored in any dry place. 

For seeding purposes the seed should not be removed from the fruit until im- 
mediately before so’sving, and not carried over from one season to another. 

In Florida trees of an age of 8 years are nearly 30 feet high with a spread of 
28 feet. Some young trees commence to bear fruit in the third year though cropping 
on a commercial basis is not expected to commence until the fifth year. It is gen- 
erally held that the trees will reach full bearing in their tenth year. The oldest 
trees in Florida are not more than 25 years and are \dgorous. 

Figures from a company at Gainsville for a garden of 30 acres with well cared 
for trees of 5-6 years of age are : — in 1927 — 9 182 lbs of dry fruits ; in 1928 — 
16 421 lbs ; in 1929 — 39 006 lbs. At the and of six years there were, according 
to these figures, i 300 lbs of fruit to the acre, yielding approximately 280 lbs of oil 
and, at a price of 15 cents per lb an outside return of 42 S per acre. 

A tree aged 20 years produced a crop of 250 lbs of fruits, which is equivalent 
to approx. 54 lbs of oil, giving 7 § per tree or 700 $ per acre ; if all trees should 
yield as much. 

The Florida Experiment Station reports that A. moniana grows vigorously 
but comes later into bearing than the A . Fordii, Both species, being dormant 
in winter were not injured by a low temperature of I5<^F (== — Hybrids 
of both species have been secured by cross pollination. A, moniana being used as 
the male parent. Fertiliser experiments were started with A, Fordii. 

Experiments in Australia (5). — In New South Wales experiments were started 
fey the Botanic Gardens at Sydney. There are some 1000 trees now planted, at 
intervals since xqrq. The first es^riments were made in 1913 ; of these only one 
tree (A. Fordii) remained, which began to bear fruit after three years and yielded 
bnslkels in 1918. 

The composition of fruits and oil is normal but no data on yields of commercial 
fields are available. 

Prospects for tung oil production in New South Wales are regarded as very 
satisfactory, the trees developing very well and showing a vigorous healthy growth. 

Considerable efforts have been made in New Zealand to establish this new 
industry on the Northern Island. A syndicate of local agriculturists has been form- 
ed to plant 2000 acres under tung oil in the Helenaville district. A ntirsery was 
started with a nucleus of 1000 plants. 
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Another report shows that it was proposed to develop 8,000 acres in Auckland 
province with A. Fordii, 

The Queensland Forests Ltd. is energetically preparing to develop tung oil 
plantations in North Queensland. This company reported a vigorous growth, 
plants being 12 inches high at 3-4 months from the time of sowing. 

Experiments in Malacca, (8). — As the temperature in China during the grow- 
ing season equals that of tropical regions, or is even higher, and the rainy season 
coincides with the high temperature, it seemed possible that the cultivation of tung 
oil trees would be possible also in the tropics. Moreover, the related species A, tri^ 
loba Forst. {— A. moluccana Willd.) and A, irispersma Blanco are very common 
in the tropical part of Asia. 

It was to be expected, however, that A. Fordii, coming from the northern 
part of China would be the least adapted to tropical conditions. 

The Department of Agriculture of the Straits Settlements and Federated 
Malay States started a first experiment in 1914, importing seeds of Aleurites 
Fordii through the Bureau of Plant Introduction of the U. S. A. in January of 
that year. 

These seeds germinated freely and the resultant seedlings were planted at the 
Government Experimental Plantation at Kuala Eumpur. Although the plants 
showed considerable promise at the start, after attaining a height of about 5 or 6 
feet, their growth was completely arrested and they soon developed a stunted ap- 
pearance which clearly indicated that this species was unsuited to cultivation un- 
der local climatic conditions. In March, 1924, over 10 years from the date of plant- 
ing, the Agriculturist then in charge report^ : Only few plants of this species 
now remain and they are in very poor condition, although they have been well culti- 
vated and manured. The trees average 5 feet in height, have very few branches 
and are practically devoid of leaves. '' The plants in question never showed any 
signs of flowering and their cultivation was eventually abandoned. 

It is now intended to carry out further trials at the Cameron Highlands (Ma- 
lacca) at an elevation of about 5 000 feet above sea level, but the possibility of suc- 
cess is regarded as doubtful since there is no definite resting period. 

Two experiments were made with Aleurites montuna. The first was started 
also at Kuala Lumpur in 1919 and the second at Serdang in 1924, both with seed 
from Hongkong. 

The seeds from the first shipment showed a very good percentage of germination 
and the plants made \dgorous growth at first, but after a time they became some- 
what straggly and began to throw out numerous suckers near the ground. Mear 
surements tahen in 1923 showed that they ranged in height from 4 feet to 16 feet, 
while the girth varied from 6 inches to 14 inches at two feet from the grwiid. A 
few trees commenced to flower in January 1924 but the majority of flowers did not 
set ; only two isolated fruits were produced. Their cultivation was abandoned in 
1926, the experiment having proved a complete failure. 

The second consignment consisted of 735 seeds, giving about 45 % of germina- 
tion in seed boxes. As they developed they were removed to small bamboo baskets 
and in Marc% 1925 they were planted at a distance of 20 ft x 20 ft. 

After planting growth was fairly rapid. One tree commenced to flower hi 
March 1926. 

A number of trees flowered during 1937 and a small qtiantity of seed was col- 
lected during that year. At the end of 1928 the majority of the trees had reached 
the flowering stage but only a small ntmber were bearing fruit. The fc^owing 
is a record of the wei^t of cleaned nuts produced during the past three years ftt>m 
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an area of approximately 3 acres : — 34 lbs in 1928 ; 30 lbs in 1929 and 68 lbs 
in 1930. 

Flowering and fruiting occurs throughout the year but is more pronounced 
during the dry seasons Januar3’'-February and July- August. 

The records show that the weight and composition of the fruits is approxi- 
mately the same as those of the seeds arrived from Hongkong. The composition 
of the oil also is about the same, the iodine value (Wijs) only being somewhat lower 
for the oil and somewhat higher for the fatty acids. The general behaviour of the 
individual trees is most erratic and specimens are to be found flowering, fruiting 
and wintering at the same time, which may possibly be due to the absence of a 
definite resting period. It has also been observed that so far the number of female 
flowers produced is proportionately small. 

It would appear that this species of Aleurites is also unsuited to the condi- 
tions prevailing in Malaya, 

Experiments in Kenya (3, 5, 7). — As in Malacca experimental plantings of 
A, Fordii and A. montana have been established, the first originating from Han- 
kow, the second from Hongkong. The results have been more promising than in 
Malacca. The seeds of A . Fordii were sown in August 1922 at an altitude of 5 500 ft. 
Germination was poor and took 52 days. In May 1924 the resulting plants were 
from 3-5 ft. high and in a healthy condition. Other seeds were sown at 8000 ft. 
altitude ; they germinated in 82 days ; 12 of the seedlings were planted out, but in 
May 1924 only one remained which was 9 inches high. Towards the end of 1923 
more sowings took place at various altitudes from 5000-8000 ft. In 1926 it was 
reported that those planted at Nairobi in 1923 at 5600 ft. were in some cases 5-7 ft • 
high, while others were stunted, being only 18 inches high. A few of those planted 
at 8000 ft, were still alive in 1926. 

In February 1928 the "trees were fruiting fairly freely. They showed however 
great differences in development, some being 10 ft. high and others only 18 inches. 
Experiments made in Kenya, elsewhere than at Nairobi, were not successful. 

The A. montana seed was sown in 1922 at Nairobi at an altitude of 5500 ft. 
V Germination took place in 56 days but was very poor, only one plant surviving, 
which reached 18 inch, in height by May 1924. Further sowings took place towards 
the end of 1923 at various altitudes ranging from 5000-8000 ft. The germination 
was again poor and only a few plants remained. In September 1926 only one plant 
was still alive and though healthy in appearance, the growth had been slow, it then 
taeiiig only 3 ft. 6 in. high. This tree flowered for the first time in February 1928. 
TSte fruits of the A . Fordii were very slow in ripening, having been nearly six months 
mx the trees, all through the hot dry weather and the main part of the rains. 

Composition of seeds and oil from Kenya fruits did not differ from the Chinese, 

Experifftettis in other tropical countries under British government, {4, 5). — 
Ifi 1922 seeds of Fordii were imported into Tanganyika in the Morogoro 
district. From these seeds a certain number of fruit bearing trees have been de- 
ye&fied, which made it posrible to distribute African grown seeds in 1927 among 
planters in Tanganyika and Kenya. 

In 191:7 .glowing experiments were started in India, Ceylon and j^urma, which 
WW snccessftd in Ceylon, but more promising in Northwest India and the 
imsthem part of Burma. 

Ffo data afe published about these experiments. 

In 1927 the Research Association of British Paint, Colour and Varnish Manu- 
facturers purchased selected seed of A. Fordii of the 1927 American crop and dis- 
tributed it to privately owned farms and estates, Government agricultural stations 
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and Forest officers from Kenya to the Cape and in Nigeria. A further distribution 
"v^as made in 1928. 

New experiments were started in the Nilgiri Hills, the Malwa plateau of Cen- 
tral India, in Behar and Orissa, Bengal and Assam. 

Seed was also send to the West Indies, The results in Jamaica were ne- 
gative. 

Tung oil trees in Madagascar (6). — In 1902 Dubord reported in V Agriculture 
pratique des Pays chauds that an Aleurites growing spontaneously in central Mada- 
gascar might be A. cordata, which is planted in Japan. An investigation of 
botanical material by JUMi^nnn showed it not to be A. cor data but A. Fordii, Ac- 
cording to Pbbrier be itA Bathie this tree, in which I' obody there takes any inte- 
rest, is tending to disappear. It must have been intr^ iuced a long time ago, but 
the natives do not make much use of it. It bears nit regularty and abundantly 
and the habit of the trees is healthy and strong. 

Experiments in Java (10). — ■ In 1835 Jacobson imported an Aleurites sp. of 
China into Java, but it is not known if it was Fordii or montana. The more prob- 
able is the former. At Buitenzorg the trees produced mostly male flowers. At 
an elevation of 3000 ft. trees developed less rapidly, but produced fruits at an age 
of 5~b years. These experiments were pot continued and no A. Fordii or montana 
is now to be found in Java, with the exception of some experiments which have 
been recently started. 

Discussion of results (2). — It will be clear from the foregoing, that success 
has resulted from the experiments in Florida and in Australia and it seems that 
conditions are also favorable in central Madagascar. In Kenya results have been 
more promising than in other tropical countries but it is not possible to speak of 
a complete success. 

From the conditions in the country of origin it may be deduced that the climate 
should provide a resting period for the trees. 

Taking into consideration the climatic conditions of the central Yangtze basin 
and Southern China it seems that any intermediate climate should be favourable 
for one or both of the wood oil producing species ; where the climate resembles 
that of Southern China conditions would be most adapted for A . montana, and where 
the data compare favourably with those of the Yangtze basin. A, Fordii may have 
the best chances. 

Considering first the temperature conditions, we find (degrees C) : — 



S. China 

1 Yangtze i 

1 

Florida I 

: i 

Sydney ; 

Tananstrivo j 

1 Ft. Smith 

1 (Kemyar 

3 coldest montlis. 

. . . . ' 15.7 i 

3 .e 

12.9 

32,1 

1 - i 

13 

14 

next 3 monttis ...... 

. . . . 21.6 

16.5 

19.9 

17.8 

17.8 

16 

foUovsing 3 months .... 

. . . . 27.3 1 

28.6 1 

26.4 

21.6 

19.2 

17.1 

Jast 3 months ....... 

i 24 1 

1 1 

18.7 i 

1 

16.6 

17.8 

17.4 

17 


From these data it seems that temperature conditions in Florida and Sydney 
compare favourably with that part of China lying between the two mmrioned. 
Next comes Central Madagascar, although temperature in the main growing seaa« 
is about 9 degrees lower than in China, This difference is still larger m Keayn* 
It is therefore not improbable that the lower temperature of the montairi 
teau of Kenya is the cause of success not being complete. , - , . 

Rainfall data are the following (total in 3 months in mm.) 
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S. China 1 

Yangtze t 

Flonda 

Sydney 

j Tatianarivo 

Ft. Smith 

3 coldest months 

. . . . 143 

1 

71 

100 

111 

1 

1 J 

38 

next 3 months ... 

. . 613 

301 

101 

74 

1 68 

72 

following 3 months . 

... 720 

515 

146 

90 

292 

; 74 

last 3 months 

. . . . 187 

242 1 

105 

134 

! 89 

216 

i 


Florida and Central Madagascar compare most favourably with China ; Sydney 
and Ft. Smith show important alterations. MHien, however, temperature is of more 
importance for a resting period than rainfall, the better results in N. S. Wales may 
be explained thereby. Distribution of rainfall in Kenya, however, shows many 
irregularities, caused by the topography of the country. It is therefore not improb- 
able that places may be found, which show a better combination of rainfall and 
temperature. 

WTien we compare these data from places where the experiments met with 
more or less success, with those where only failure was met with, we see the fol- 
lowing : — 



Jan. Febr. March' April ^ May ' June^ ; July I Aug. Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 


Colombo .... 

26.1 26 . 5 ! 27 -i 27.5 27 , 3 ! 26.9; 26.7' 26.9 26.9 

82 48 121 ! 290 307 ! 212 113 ' 97 127 

' . 1 ' 

26.3 

365 

26.4 

319 

26.2 

161 

Temp. 

Rain. 

Singapore. ■ • . ^ 

i 25.7 26.1 26.8 ' 27.1 27.5 27.3 27.2* 27 ! 26.9 

t 215 155 166 , 174 . 182 ' 169 172 217 1 181 

1 t , 1 j i 1 ’ 1 

26.7 

208 

! 26.31 
254 

26.9 

263 

1 Temp. 

E.ain. 

Buitcazorg , . . 

t 24.9' 24 . 3 : 24,71 25.2' 25.2 1 24.9: 24.5 25- 1 25.3 

1 449 1 408 1 422 1 412 [ 374 | 277 ■ 265 ; 227 , 345 

25.3 

420 

26.1 

395 

24.6 

373 

j Temp. 

1 Rain. 


These data show that temperature and rain do not provide conditions for a 
festing season. We therefore may presume that the wet tropics ate not adapted 
for the growing of A . Fordii nor of A . montana. The best condition are to be found 
in the wet subtropics. 

II the results of the experiments in New South Wales remain satisfactory they 
anay indicate the suitability also of the Mediterranean chmate for the growing of 
these Aleurites species, which would be of enormous importance for the countries 
of those regions. 

As, however, the Aleurites species prefer a soil with a slightly acid reaction, 
and in countries under Mediterranean conditions alcaline soils mostly prevail, much 
stress should be laid on the choice of the soil. 

Chinese wood oil production in the wd tropics (9, 10), — Although climatic con- 
ditions are not favourable in the wet tropics for the growing of A . Fordii or A . mon- 
there are other Aleurites sp. that are native to them. The most common is 
A. mohtccana Willd. (=== A, triloba Forst.), known under the name of candlenut 
tree {Banfculnussbaum,, Bancoulier). The seeds of this tree produce a drying oil 
(also fcno^ as hmiang oil) but of greatly inferior quality to the Chinese wood oil. 
W&n dttri^ the war supplies of linseed oil became scarce in Java, a substitute 
in this oil. As soon as normal supplies became available, however, this 
Ifcew vanished. 

A ^ laetter quality of oil is produced by A, trisperma Blanco, native of the 
FH%pine Islands, but also planted in Java. The oil of this tree seems to be used 
for adulteration of the Chinese wood oil. It is a good (hying oil and is much used 
as a varnish and for caulking of vessels. 
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These species cannot of course be substituted for A. Fordii or monimia as their 
products differ much from tung oil. 

It seems, however, probable that they could provide a good base for hybrid- 
isation. By this process it might be possible to get a hybrid adapted' to the wet 
tropics and producing an oil of the same qualities as the tung oil. As moreover 
A. molnccana and A. irisperma grow more strongly than the Chinese species it is 
not improbable that the production of the hybrids would be larger. It is known 
that the different species of Aleurites cross readily. As it is also known that graft- 
ing or budding of Aleurites does not offer difficulties, it would be easy to propagate 
a valuable hybrid by using one of the tropical Aleurites sp, as stock. 

M. B. Smrs. 
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Notes. 

ARTiEiciAn 3 ?onniNATioN OE on, PAEMS. — In the Malayan Agriadimal Journal of 
March 1931 a further report is given on the results of an esperiment with artfiNaalpoSi- 
naticaa with the purpose of increasing production, ffhe eaperitscfeent conwised a» 
area of approximately 8 ha, 137 palms bei^ planted to the ha. in 1922^ 
menced to hear fruit in the latter part of 1925- ^ 

Artificial pollination comnienced in January 1925 and has hem carded 0^ 
nousiy since ihat date. 


♦* — If*. 8 Tec. 
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The palms recei^mig artificial pollination were patrolled every alternate day and a 
maximum of one female inflorescence per palm pollinated ever^’' five weeks, i, e., approx- 
imately ten pollinations per palm per annum. Fruit bunches were han^ested as they be- 
came ripe from both sets of palms and monthly records kept of the total number of 
bunches and their weight. Owing to the large number of bunches handled it was not 
found practicable to record the actual weights of clean fruit han^esSted. It may be safely 
taken, however, that the percentage of fruit to bunch in the pollinated bmiclies is greater 
than in the case of impollinated bimches. The weights of bunches were, m every case, 
taken in the field to prevent confusion. 

The inflorescences receiving artificial pollination were marked and dated on the leaf 
base in the axil of which the inflorescence arose in order to determine whether the fol- 
lowing infiorescence came within the pollination cycle or not. 

The following table gives the results for the different years 


Year 

Polliuated palms 

Control palms 

Percentage 
increase 
in total 
weight 

Percentage 
increase 
in weight 
per bimch 

Pollinated bunches 

Uupoll. 

bunches 

Total 

Bunches harvested 

Number 

Weight 

lbs. 

Number 

Weight 

lbs. 

Number 

Weight 

lbs. 

Number 

Weight 

lbs. 

1926 .... 

311 

4383 

506 

3 596 

817 

7979 

607 

3 371 

136.6 % 

153.8 % 

1927 .... 

1552 

27 398 

1618 

9836 

3170 

37234 

2 809 

18061 

106.1 » 

I 174.5 » 

igaS .... 

1862 

50462 

1729 

13408 

3691 

63870 

3214 

28912 

120.9 » 

1 201.1 » 

X929 .... 

1983 

60301 

! 2204 

31344 

4187 

91645 

3 345 

49 806 

84. « 

> 104.2 » 

1930 .... 

2287 

78882 

2466 

33895 ; 

4753 

112777 

3386 

53 578 

110.6 » 

; 118. » 

Total. . . 

7995 

221426 

8523 

92079 

16518 

313505 

13301 

1 

153729 1 

103.9% 

140.7 % 


iNPtJCED MUTATIONS IN TOBACCO \\TTH X-RAYS. — In an extensive report of tlie 
Proe/siation voor Vorstenlandscke Tabak; Mededeeling 63. (Java) on principles and results 
dt memi tobacco breeding by that Experiment Station some interesting results are pub- 
lulled on the infiuence of x-rays on mutation. 

Inflorescences of a pure strain were used, being x-rayed at a distance of 35 cm. 
a tension of 50 kilowatts and about 3 milliamperes for five and ten minutes res- 
pectively. All withered blooms and all fruits were previously removed. 

In three successive times seed was harvested. In the later seed only mutations were 
found, and as furthermore from ever}’- mutation only one heterozygous specimen appeared 
oae homozygous) it is probable that the mutation took place in the sex cells. 

Only one mutation was visible after the 5 minutes x-ra^dng in about 2500 plants ; 
after the 10 minutes x-raying considerably more. 

. Of the twenty forms examined eighteen showed a simple segregatiofir whereby, the 
strain was segregated beside the new form. Thus these monofactdrial mutations- 
ow^ginated as hybrids. Only one mutation originated as a homozygote and a bifactorial 
mutatim originated as a hybrid, probably by the union of two monofactorial mutated 

G^retic aualysp of different induced mutations are described in detail. 

Parallel mutations to the spontaneoi© mutation aurea-type were numerous. In one 
and the same generation frequently arose not similar but analogous aureas, which indic- 
ates that iMe monofactorial mufeatiofi- can be a mutation of a chromomer complex. 

Hem we haye a typicai case of a strain by external conditions suddenly arriving 
mt a period of nudatiOB. w ^eyeral g^erarions. No direct cause in the external conditions 
cant ncGOtint lor this mtrtation in groups. We now also understand how strains can ori- 
mA being immutable, whereas the other for instance is very 

to the anrj?a-factor. 

e emalogy exists between natural mutations and induced mutations. 




' ^ ANO FERMENTATION. — In Surinam it is almost all Liberia coffee 

^dduccd which is the best adapted to the conditions that country. Owing to 
its peCEdiar taste and smell it was only possible to find a restricted market, the colour of 
the beam also not bring as is wanted, Fernandes of the Sijation at Pa- 

ramaribo found that these undesirable characteristics of this coffee dM jtiot develop when 
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after removing the pulp of the fruit the bean was not exposed to fementation but dried 
as quickly as possible at a high temperature at which the enzymes in the bean are made 
inactive. It was these enzymes that caused the less desirable quality of the Iviberia cof- 
fee and it was found that fermentation of the beans after passing the pulper had no in- 
fluence on its quality. 

A machine has been constructed by Stork Brothers, Ltd. at Hengels (Holland) by 
which the beans are totally freed from pulp without fermentaton and partially dried by 
centrifuge. The beans then enter a rotating drying machine iu which they are dried at 
8o®C. In this way it is possible to prepare market coffee in continuous process in 5 hours 
from the berry state. 

The colour of the beans, which has no influence on the quality of the coffee, depends 
on the temperature at which it is dried. It is therefore possible by changing tliis temper- 
ature to produce beans of different desired colours. 


Improvinc Thk quai,ity op copra. — As supplies of edible oil of all kinds available 
are increasing rapidly a position may ultimately be reached wrhen the market will become 
seriously discriminating and competitive, so that bad copra will not saleable at a pro- 
fit. The question of the preparation of copra has been a subject of investigation by the 
Department of Agriculture in Malacca whicli submits the following recommendations 
in the April number, 1931, of the Malayan Agnctdtnral JonrnaL 

(1) As far as possible, nuts should, as in Ceylon, be allow^ed to fall naturally.^ 

(2) If the nuts are picked, only fully ripe brown nuts should be harv^ested. Xuts 
slightly germinating give the highest oil and copra jield. 

(3) Where fallen nuts only are collected and the labour of picking is saved, col- 
lecting tours can be more frequent. ^ ^ 1 ^ 

{4) Drying should not be hastened unduly, or unduly curtailed ; butmng snoulu 
be avoided and uniform drying assured by free air movement through the copra and by 
uniform nut collection. 

(5) Drying should proceed until the copra contains 6 moisture. 

(6) Clean, freshl}' prepared copra should be placed in clean close woven bags 
immediately after drying, which should he closed to prevent the ingress of insects. 

(7) The bags of copra should be stored in clean, dry, rainproof stores w^hich allow 

free air movement around each bag. , t a 

(8) The .possibilities of baling should he explored further, chiefly because balea 

copra is considerably less bulky than copra in sacks (i) ' 

(9) Producers, particularly native producers, should consider co-operative market- 
ing so that a better grade of copra may be marketed. 

^ M. B. a 


The date taxm in Spain. — The date palm is met with along the south-east coast 
of a>ain up to an altitude of 500 metres. For the most part it is r^ar^ as an 
tal ptot Only the provinces of Alicante, Murcia and. Valencia produce dates, 
mer possessing the greatest number of palms. In general the pahns grow on alkatoe 
soil and the irrigation water is equally alkaline. ^ w 

The distance apart of the palms in plantations is calculated so that the ^ 

from 20 to 25 m. in each direction, which allows of good aeration and insolatioo. M tm 
soil is fertile leguminous crops or fruit trees (pomegranates) are grown mider the palms. 
Frequent watering is practised and superficial tillage. 

The fruit is gathered as it ripens. 

Fallen leaves are used for various pxuposes. The d^tes^ sold for f<^ on the 
markets. For some years large plantations have be^ established for stock feeding as 
all animals readily eat dates at any stage of maturity. ^ According to the observatiosK 
of M. MnSfOZ Paiao a pahn plantation has a stock-feeding value equal to weil-mana^eo 
sown pasture of the same area. 

The production of a plantation is valued at 1400 pesetas jper ha ; 
never exceed 400 pesetas, (F. M. Muf^oz Paiao, Revue de Botant^ App^uee ei d' 
culture Tfopicale, Paris 1931 » ns)- ;; 

' * ' * ‘■'5* , V' 


(i) Cf. this Builetin, tg^o, No. 12, pag. 453* 
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Cassava cui,m^AXiOK m Java. — The following three methods are in use. ^ 

(i) In western Java it is grown in a primitive manner in rotation with rice and 
groundnuts. Production per ha = 5 or 6 tons of fresh tubers. 

{2) In eastern and central J ava bitter cassava is grown by natives for sale to Clii- 
nese tapioca factories. The varieties grown are numerous. Production may reach 8 
or 9 tons of fresh tubers per ha. 

(3) In the region of Kediri and Malang there are large European plantations sci^t- 
ifically organised and giving remarkable results. {Les Produiis Colomaux et le Materiel 
Colmiah Marseilles, 1931, no* 73 )- 

J. T. 


ANIMAL HUSBANDRY 

Problems of Beef Cattle Fattening in the United States. 

In a previous article (i) on beef cattle raising it was seen that the highly de- 
veloped specialisation in cattle farming leads to a separation into the two stages 
of breeding and fattening in the United vStates. The distinction though not abso- 
lute is very clearly marked. In the Range area there are many cattle bleeders 
who feed their stock well enough for them to be sold directly to the beef market and 
many feeders even in the centre of the feeding belt who breed their own stock, but 
nevertheless it may be said that the greater part of the beef cattle are bred in the 
Range area and then sent some months before slaughter age to the feeding ranches. 
Sometimes an intermediate stage is interpolated on a « steer ranch », a ranch with 
good grazing where the cattle reach a certain degree of finish before being sent to 
the f^er proper. 

The difierentiation into breeding and feeding ranches carries with it a geograph- 
ical distinction. The Range breeding area is far from the the great centres of 
poptilatioii, while the typical feeding region, the Corn Belt, is situated between the 
Range country and the great consuming centres in the east. 

In the western Range country it is not possible to produce the feed required 
to fatten such quantities of cattle. On the other hand the transport costs of bring- 
ing fodder from the agricultural districts of the east and central west into the dis- 
tant Range country and of its return in the form of live cattle and beef would be 
excessive. Hence it is preferred to transport the feeder cattle to the districts where 
they be fed up for market. Cattle are also bred in ther irrigated immhg fegiou$. 
ol California and elsewhere where factory by-products, especially of the cotton 
indnstry, are obtainable at low cost. Theprincipa.! feeding region is however, as 
above, the Com Belt of the cast centre of the country. The map reproduced 
in %. I shows the movements of stockirom the cattle raising to the beef consuming 

of the beef cattle of the Range district is fattened in the 

comes kss from increasing the quantity of the beef than 
itB quality. It has in fact been found that for feeding to be profit- 
5 Unit of live weight of the finished animal must fetch a higher price than 

cl tifce animal wiMm purchased. Feeding reduces the percentage of slaughter- 
honse waste and improves the quality of the various cuts. 

Specialisation frees feeders from the problems and trouble of breeding and 


(i) See tb's Bvlktin, 3931, Kt>. 5, pp. 180-192; 
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enables tbem to devote themselves entirely to their own restricted business problems. 
Feeding, unlike breeding, is entirely a business : speculation with a capital in com- 
paratively rapid circulation. The feeder is not concerned with long period problems 
such as grassland management and herd selection. He buys and sells his stock 
when conditions are favourable and exercises thus a stabtlismg influence on the meat 
market. Feeding is for this reason better able than breeding to adapt itself to 
changing market conditions and requirements, and new ideas find a more ready 
application in practice. 

The important question of the returns from the feeder industry has raised a 
number of problems now under active study. In few branches of agriculture in 


Fio. I. — Movement of beef from the Range. 



the United States has as much research been carried out as in this. The probleim 
may be divided into two classes : — those concerned with the choice of cattle fee 
fattening and those concerned with feeds. The former will be dealt with 
the other being reserved for a later article. 

The aim of the feeder. — The feeder seeks to increase the weight and quality 
of his cattle in the shortest possible time and with the expenditure of a minimtsin 
of capita! and work ; his profit is the difference between the purchase and sale 
prices less the cost of fattening. One of his chief problems is what kind of stock 
will give the greatest profit. 

Type of feeder c&Ule. — With regard to the type of cattle the interests of the 
Range breeders are opposed to those of the Corn Belt feeders. Fine boned, loA' 
set, highly refined animals, representing the ideal type for tue feeder, are little sottg^ 
by the breeder as not corresponding to his requirements. In the Range 
explained in the previous article, the animals are exposed to di&mlt s 
exacting great resistance to weather and activity, b^^anse of th^ 
must cover in feeding ; they must be hardy and very prolific. 
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are little in accordance with what the feeder demands of his animals because they 
necessitate a heaiw-boned type, comparatively long-legged and bulls of a pronounc- 
edly masculitie t>*pe. Thus it is not always easy for the feeder to find the type 
of beef animals he wants, particiilarl}" as he is not always willing to pay the much 
higher price that would correspond to the greater risks and higher costs of the breed- 
er. This will always remain a difficult problem. The only solution will be by 
endeavouring to obtain by selection a beef .producing propensity in the robust stock 
which is suited to the Range area. To-day there are two d^stmct types, the Range 
type and the Corn Belt type ", representing the two opposing interests. The 
former t^rpe includes the large, strong, coarse-boned, upstanding cattle, the latter 
the small, low^-bet, fine boned animals. 

At the Experimental Station of the University of Wyoming research has been 
carried out on the fattening propensity of different feeder cattle. It was found that 
the low built cattle of the^Corn Belt type fattened more quickly and at lower cost 
than cattle of the Range t>’pe or of an intermediate type. The differences. However, 
w^ere not of a high order. 

In the Range count r}" improvement of the type of beef cattle is closely related 
with improvement of the pasturage, management and feeding. The desirable type 
to-day is without doubt that of the Corn Belt, but as unfortunatel} the good fatten- 
ing ability of the latter is associated with lack of hardiness, it is essential that breed- 
ing of the improved cattle on the open range country shall correspond with improve- 
ment in the general conditions there. As a matter of fact wherever conditions 
are more favourable the short-legged easily fattened type is already found. For 
the breeders who have to contend with very difficult conditions the comparatively 
small difference between the prices obtained for the two t>q)es of cattle does not 
make it w^orth their while to run the risks entailed in breeding the Corn Belt t3rpe. 

The animals are still judged by purely empirical and subjective methods. 
Measurements are exceptional. 

Breed and grade of feeder cattle, — The question of breed is closely related to 
that of type, as is also the question whether the animals should be purebred or of 
more or less mixed breeds. The feeder cattle trade makes no distinction between 
different breeds, and it is regrettable that the literature of the breeds contains little 
information about their- var>dng response to fattening and on the farm evasive re- 
plies are obtained to questions. The trade does however distinguish three grades : — 
choice, good and common feeders. The first grade includes mainly highly select- 
ed stock, Imt judges only by appearance. The third grade includes “ scrub " 
cattle, i, e,, crossbreds not yet improved by the blood of beef breeds properly so- 
called. As regards fadlity of fattening the first grade proves always the best. 
The animals put on weight more rapidly on less food, give a higher dressing per- 
centage, form kan and fat in the parts preferred and all the products are of a bet- 
ter quality and obcaiu a higher price. 

The cimice animals ^te however not always the most paying to the feeder. 
Hfe profit depends largely on the purchase price of the animal, so that if the differ- 
ence in price between the choice and the common animal is exceptionally great 
4^ ktter gives most profit. The suitable kind of animal depends also on the qual- 
• avaQsble feed. Choice animals give good letuins only on good quality 

; so where the feed is poor it is more profitaWe to keep less refined stock. 

been prpved by experiments with the 3 grades that ihe ekem^ ^d good quaj- 
, , give always the greats increase in live we%hfc, but in certam cases 

ifc: peatest pf<Nits have been req^vsed from the poorer 

feeder — The grqsi^ part the feeder cattle are steers, for 
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■of tbe cows are, retained in the herd for breeding and the old cows and bulls are 
slaughtered without fattening. About half the heifers however are not utilised 
for breeding and so are either sent to the feeder or killed at once. The female 
calves not being as highly valued as steers for fattening their rational utilisation 
is a very important question. Numbers of experiments have been carried out to 
determine to what extent their lower market value is justified. 

It is incontestable that from the feeder's point of view cows have certain de- 
fects. He frequently buys without knowing whether or not they have been bred 
and thus runs the risk of feeding a pregnant cow and so having no real increase in 
weight. Also cows in heat excite the feeder herd and thus affect adversely not only 
their own gain but also that of the other heifers. 

At the Agricultural Experiment Station of the Univeisity of [Minnesota com- 
parative feeding tests were carried out with 3 lots of calves ; the first consisted of 
10 steers, the second of 5 steers and 5 heifers and the third of 10 heifers. All three 
lots W’ere fed similarly. The results of tbe experiment clearly showed that the 
steers fattened more quickl}^ and cheaply" than the heifers and that it made 
no difference to fattening whether or not the steers were separated from the 
heifers. 

The Stations of Colorado and Arizona have obtained similar results. In two 
cases however the heifers reached the state of finish more quickly than the steers. 
Moreover at the Experiment Station of the University of Illinois similar experiments 
have showm that the superiority of steers over non bred heifers is not as great as 
is supposed. Fat female calves not weighing more than 700 lbs at the end of 140 
days of fattening present considerable advantages, which makes it injust that prices 
should be lower on account of their sex. If hea\T animals fattened for a long 
period (200 days) are desired however, steers are found slightl}'' superior to heifers, 
but the superiority is not sufficient to justify a difference in price of i to 3 cents 
per pound of carcass. There are no essential differences between the dressing per- 
centages of steer and heifer. After 300 days of fattening heifers gave a higher 
dressing percentage than steers. As regards the quality of the meat the fat hei- 
fers were not inferior to the steers ; the female calves fattened for 140 days were 
found even better than the steers. 

All these experiments combine to show that heifers may give a better result 
to the feeder if the period of fattening is short {not exceeding 140 days), while steers 
are preferable for long feeding (200 days). It should however be noted that these 
experiments related to baby beef U e,, calves submitted to fattening very early 
(mean weight — 375 lbs) . 

To avoid the disturbances caused by in-heat heifers spaying is somethr^ rh- 
sorted to, but spayed heifers are not many in comparison with the open heifers 
owing to the difficulty and cost of the operation and the failure of the market to 
pay a sufficient premium for such heifers. Spaying however gives the feeder se- 
curity agaiust pregnancy, w^hich warrants a higher price. 

The chief argument against fattening female stock lies in the fact that tte 
butcher gives a distinctly lower price for them. The average price for the twenty 
years 1907 to 1927 per 100 lbs of beef cow or heifer was 3.85 dollars, whereas 
steer it was 5.80 dollars.^ This lower price is based on a supposedly lower quality 
of the meat and hide, on the risk for the butcher of the cow being pregnant and 


on the less favourable distribution of the meat. These assertions attempting ^ 
justify the existing difference in price are in part well founded but thst 
not adequate to justify the existing difference is shown not only by 
periments but also by those described by Mr. HtJi/rz in hfo 
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Produciian. The price difference springs in reality from a prejudice against 
heifer beef. 

Summarising it may thus be said that fattening of female stock presents no 
drawbacks if it is started early and less protracted than for steers, i^urther investi- 
gations should dissipate the still existing prejudice and ensure that fat heifers shall 
not sell below their true value. 

Age and weight of feeder cattle, — It has already been stated in the previous ar- 
ticle that the “ baby beef ’’ question is one of the problems of beef production most 
discussed in the United States, owing to the opposing interests of the Range breed- 
er and the feeder of the farming belt. 

Developments of recent years have shown an increasing tendency to produce 
very young j&nished beef. Hardly 20 years ago beef cattle were for the most part 
killed at 3 to 4 years, whereas to-day animals of x to 2 years are in the largest pro- 
portion with the exception of the old dairy cows. 

This tendency, which is encouraged by the ever increasing demand for small 
cuts, leads to the fattening of calves’ not yet weaned. The production of “ ultra 
baby beef gives finished animals in 8 to 10 months. 

But the question as to how far the production of ever younger beef is profit- 
able to the breeder, the feeder and the butcher is still under discussion and the 
subject of much controversy among experts. It is not a matter concerning only 
the United States but of general importance in world beef production. Therefore 
it would seem of value to summarise the numerous experiments and experiences 
and opinions published or communicated to the writer by various experts in the 
United States. 

Feed consumption of animals of different ages, — The experiments concerning 
absolute cotistimption of feed by animals of different ages and weights are not readily 
comparable because the consumption varies in different kinds of animal and accord- 
ing to their condition when fattening is begun. 

If the daily feed consumption per head is considered it will alwa];^ be higher 
for animals above 3 years old, whereas if that per unit of live weight is considered 
it will be greater in the young than in the older animals. 

If, on the other hand, the whole fattening period is considered it appears that 
in young animals the feed consumption per head is lower but per unit of live weight 
is higher, because the time of fattening is generally longer than with cdder stock. 


Tabi^ I. — Feed consumption of cattle of various weigMs: ' 



Daily ratkoi in pounds I 

Average total 



i 

coi^umption. 


Grain 

lyCgmne hay 

of com per animal 



j 

1 bushels 

Bcavy cattle ... . . 1 

22.4 

' Q.S ! 

48 

cattle 

1 19.2 

1 S.d i 

49 

Yftaatfagf . 1 

1 I7.e 

8.0 

47 

OMtm . 

' 18.3 

i 

6.2 

44 


Abscduie gain in live weight, — This also depends largely on the condition of 
ftSjat animal s put on feed, consequently the results obtained are not alwa3?s 
in agreement. Tie daily gain in live weight is at the beginning greater in older 
animals, but it diminishes rapidly as the fattening period progresses. In young 
stock, on the contr^, the gain is small at first but steadily increase. 
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Calves and yearling steers are growing as well as- gaining flesh and fat during 
the fattening period, whereas the older animals are no longer growing. Over the 
whole fattening period the daily gain is greater with older than with young stock, 
as has been shown by the above-mentioned enquiry carried out in the Corn Belt 
on a large head of cattle. Some contradictory results w’lll not alter this rule. In 
the investigations of the low^a Agricultural Experiment Station the daily gain of 
calves increased until the i8th day of fattening and then slowly decHned. From 
experiments in Arizona it appears that the daily gain changes during the course 
of fattexiing, increasing for calves and diminishing for yearlings and 2-year-olds. 


‘TabI/E II. — Average daily gains per head in cattle of different ages. 



ist period 

2 nd period 

3 rd period 

14 weeks 


4 weeks 

6 weeks 

4 weeks 

Total 


Potmds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Potmds 

Cah'es 

S 1.92 

2.01 

2.22 

204 

Yearling steer-? ... 

3.31 

2.27 

1.48 

2.86 

2 -year-old steers . . . 

. . 3.11 

2 89 

2 .U 

2.70 


But Table II alters its aspect if the gain in live weight during the whole fat- 
tening period is considered for, as has been stated, the period is longer for the youn- 
ger stock. 

The average weight increase of a large number of feeder cattle in the Corn Belt 
from the beginning of fattening until slaughter were : — calves 329 lbs, yearlings 
298 lbs, medium weight steers 285 lbs, heavy steers 262 lbs. If the live weight 
when put on feed is considered the gain in the young animals is even more strik- 
ing : — in general the calves doubled their initial weight, the yearlings increased 
it by 60 %, the 2-year-olda by 35 to 40 %. 

Relation betu>een weight increase and feed consumption. — From an economic 
point of view for the feeder the absolute feed consumption and the absolute weight 
increase in animals of different ages are of less importance than the resulting rela- 
tionship between the feed consumption and the gain in live weight. 

Numerous experiments have established with comparative certainty that Iqr 
a given quantity of feed a non-fattened animal increases per unit of live weight 
proportionately more than a fattened animal. In Arizona, for example, it was 
found that to increase the live weight by one unit the feed reqtdrem^ts over and 
above that of calves were 26 % for yearling steers, 64 % for 2-year-oild steers and 
105 % for full grown cows. To increase the live weight by loo lbs it was found 
that c^ves required 530 lbs of feed (expressed in dry matter), yearling steers 668 lbs, 
2-year-oid steers 772 lbs and cows 1087 lbs. 

In another experiment carried out at the same Station the requirements to 
increase the live weight by loo 11^ were : for yearling steers 845.73 lbs of feed, for 
2-years-olds 964.62 lbs, for fully grown steers 1,151.85 lbs. The Com Belt enquiry 
gave very similar results. To produce the same live weight calves required ^ % 
of the feed required by the heavy steers, yearling steers 75 % and medidiii 
steers 87 %. ► ^ ^ 

Figure 2 shows diagramatically that more feed units are required to produce 
100 lbs of gain with increasing weight of the animals* 

In the lot over 1200 lbs in weight there were only 10 animals, whichmay accoWEt 
for the irregularity of the gain in this lot. In this connexion the resulte obtained 
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Fig. 2. — Feed iinits pet 100 pounds gain on coyn^fed cattle of diffeyent weights, 
mo UNiTS 
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from fattening experiments at the Iowa Station are of interest. Two-year-old 
steers, yearling steers, and calves were fed for 120, 210 and 300 days ; the quanti- 
ties of feed consumed by the different lots to produce 100 lbs gain of live weight 
are shown in Table III. 


Tabi^e III, Feed reqttiyed pey 100 pounds of gain. 


1 

1 

Time on farm 

1 1 

Maize 

1 

Pounds 

j rinseed meal j 
1 Pounds 1 

Eucem hay 

Pounds 

2 -year-<^ steera i 

120 days 

! ' 652 

j 63 

267 

Veaifiag: steers 

120 days 

488 

65 

282 

Yearling steers ..... ’ 

210 days 

576 

' 76 1 

304 

Calves . i 

120 days ! 

t 368 

1 70 1 

166 

Calves . ! 

SOO days 

1 504 

^80 i 

1 1 

232 



Table III shows clearly that during an equal period young animals profit bet- 
ter from the feed than older ones. If fattening is continued to finish, that is for 
yearlings to 210 days, for calves to 300 days, the feed consumption per unit of live 
Wieight is still in favour of the young animals, but the difference is less ; thus it is 
that for the young animals a shorter fattening gives more economic results. 

The result of all this experin^ntal work is to show that young stock profit 
better from is mainly because they chew better and have more 

.. . T 

\ emd n&ture of feed, — The above rule is not invariably ap- 

be modhfied by the Mnd of feed. anins^ais naturally have 

smaller digestive organs and so are not aide to utilise Imlfcy feeds ^ well as larger 
animalsi. tiiey better. If therefore the feeder 

has available more roughs th® ^oeaatrate older stock will m hfc case give a 
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more profitable weight increase. This fact accounts for the results of the Kansas 
Station where better results were obtained by feeding fresh millet or millet ensilage 
to yearling steers than to calves. 

Length of fattening period and age of animals, — It has already been stated that 
young animals require more time than older ones to reach the stage of finished beef. 
From the figures of Snaps it appears that 2-year -old steers take 5 to 6 months, 
yearlings 6 to 7 months and calves 8 to 9 months, in normal conditions and with 
Com Belt methods. The Corn Belt enquiry gave the average time of fattening 
as 4 months for hea^^ animals, 6 months for medium animals, about 7 months for 
yearlings and a little over 7 months for calves. 

Other investigators, notably the Experiment Stations of Arizona, Montana 
and Nebraska, are in agreement on this point. In Arizona on the same ration 3- 
year-old steers reached a state of finished beef in 105 days, while 2-year-olds took 
120 days. The fact that the fattening period is longer for young animals is to the 
disadvantage of the feeder, for it increases his work and retards the circulation of 
his capital. 

Age of feeder cattle and pig breeding as a by-product of cattle fattening. — In the 
Corn Belt pig production is carried on m association with cattle fattening, profit- 
ing from the fact that pigs utilise their feed better than cattle. They are allowed 
to feed on the food the cattle waste and what undigested food remains in their excreta. 

According to Dechambre feeder cattle yield as human food in the form of 
meat only 3.5 % of the feed they consume, whereas the pig yields 19 %. 

The importance of pigs depends on the age of the cattle ; it is less with young 
stock which, as has been stated, chew their feed better and digest better, so that 
their excrement contains less iitilisable matter. It has been proved that the devel- 
opment of pigs behind cattle is less as the cattle are younger. The gain in live 
weight of the pig produced indirectly by i bushel of maize fed to an old steer does 
not compensate for the much smaller gain in the live weight of the steer in com- 
parison with a younger animal. This is clearly demonstrated in Table IV. 


Tabee IV. — Quantity of beef and pork produced per bushel of maize fed to cattle. 



i * 1 

IPouinfc of beef i 

Pounds of pork 


I 

behind cattle 

Heaw catUe 

1 

5.45 ' 

L71 

Medium-weight cattle 

5.81 1 

E82 

Yearlings . 

AM i 

1.60 

Calves . . ... 

; 7.47 ; 

1,44 


The figures are averages obtained from a large number of animals. Certain 
experiments carried out in Iowa and Nebraska have given similar results. 

Market value of young and old fed cattle. — It has already been stated that for 
fattening to be profitable the feeder must sell at a higher rate per unit of live weight 
than that at which he purchased. His interest then is not so much in the gain erf 
live weight as in the increase in value of the unit of live weight produced by fat- 
tening. 

Per unit of live weight young feeder cattle are shortly more diear than oider 
animals but the difference is not great. Fonrorly older animals obtained a higher 
price for slaughter than young stock, but of recent years the prices per unit accord- 
ing to age and weight have approximated more and more cic^ety* To 4 ay it is 
the calves or yearlings that fetch the highest prices, rarely the older stock. 
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In view of the lower cost of production per unit of live weight of the >oung 
animal the diherence between the purchase price of the animal and the market 
price of the finished animal necessary to cover the cost of feeding may be less with 
younger than with older animals. The production of young fat animals will thus 
in general be more profitable for the feeder so long as this difference in value be- 
tween young and old exists. This conclusion is arrived at as a result of the experi- 
ments with dififerent aged animals at the Experiment Stations of Iowa, Nebraska 
and Colorado and also from the Corn Belt enquiry. 

But it is not in every case however that young stock will be best for fattening. 
The profit of the feeder depends, as has been shown, on a number of factors includ- 
ing the kind of feed, length of fattening, management, costs, var3dng interest on 
capital, etc. This explains w^hy in other experiments- (Montana and Arizona) year- 
ling and 2-year-old steers gave more economical results than calves. There is, more- 
over, a minimum age for economical fattening and this question of the produc- 
tion of baby beef with very young animals will be further examined. 

Dressing percentage and beef quality of animals of different ages, — One of the 
principal reasons given in America to account for the production of increasingly 
young beef is the growing demand for smaller cuts which goes with the increase 
in the number of small families. Many people however consider that with modern 
slaughterhouse methods the butcher is able to give to the cuts more or less the size 
and shape desired. 

This together with the experimental results of the Iowa Station leaves room 
for doubts on the advantages of killing very young animals. The quantity of meat 
seems to depend less on age than on the degree of fattening. In Iowa and Arizona, 
where similar experiments were carried out, the dressing percentage of atiimals of 
different ages varied between narrow limits. 

The beef from yearlings and 2-year-olds has considerable advantages over that 
from calves ; it is darker in colour, the fat is better distributed, the meat keeps bet- 
ter and has more flavour. The waste in cooking is however higher in beef from 
older animals. But farther research is necessary to settle the question definitely. 

Development of baby beef production. — The animals discussed above have been 
the Range cattle shipped at different ages to the feeder in the fattening region 
proper. The desire of the feeder to profit from the better fattening of the young has 
led to the fattening of calves even before weaning. These calves are of course bred 
by the feeder himself. They are fed from their 3rd or 4th week a grain ration vary- 
ing in quantity according to the size and rate of fattening desired. In this way 
finished calves can be obtained at the age of 9-10 months and they find an easy 
market. 

future will show how far the combination of breeding and baby beef pro- 
duction in the intensively cultivated regions of the Central West ofiers prospects 
of ftnrther development and. whether its present development is not only a result 
rof the very low prices of feeds. It is doubtful whether in normal conditions the 
keeping of a herd on vahiabk land can compete with the extensive breeding of the 
Rai^ country, even if the production of very young animals offers genuine ad- 

period. — This is closely connected with the sex, type and 
"life a iaa ritoai and the kind of feed. The most advantageous fattening period 
ites be. said to be definitely fixed. It is preferable therefore to establish 
for eadi partk&lar case at what stage of finish the feeder can draw greatest 
profit, that is to say, at what moment to sell* , ’ ' v 

In general it may be ^ud that tfe-dider the animals the shorter mu3t be the 
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fattening period, (2) for female animals the feeding must be short and (3) intensive 
feeding can shorten the period. 

Conclusions, — Fattening is, as has been said, a speculation. In consequence 
of the rapid circulation of capital it is more readily and rapidly adaptable to mar- 
ket conditions than is breeding. Hence it may be said that it occupies a higher 
economic level and its conditions approximate more closely to the present ideal 
than can be the case with breeding. There are however still certain problems of 
the feeder awaiting solution, and these are summarised below. 

(1) The determination of the optimum fattening type is made difficult b}' the 
opposing interests between breeder and feeder, which necessitate a compromise. 
A cattle breeder with extensive grazing of poor quality could profitably collaborate 
■with a feeder having at his disposal much roughage and less concentrates and vice 
versa. 

(2) The utilisation of cows and heifers for fattening is a question which is near- 
ing solution as a result of advantage being taken of their more rapid fattening in 
comparison with steers ; the optimum length of fattening period must be separately 
determined for cow’S and steers. The still considerable difierence in price of beef 
cows and steers does not appear fully justified and should become less as the pre- 
judice against female beef is recognised as unfounded. 

(4) The best age for fattening may be regarded as settled. It is now established 
that where good quality feed is available young animals fatten more economically. 
In favour of the fatterdng of y^oung stock it may be said that small cuts are most 
in demand and they waste less in cooking. Against this it may be said that [a) 
the fattening period is longer, which retards the circulation of capital and increases 
work, [h) there is less pork profit from following hogs, and (c) the finished beef is 
of slightly inferior quality. The balance however comes out in favour of the younger 
animals. 

But the optimum age for feeder stock depends also on local conditions, econo- 
mics and seasonal conditions. 

(5) The optimum length of fattening depends on sex, type, age, feeds and the 
market. It must therefore be studied for each individual case. 

(6) The breeding of feeder cattle in the farming region of the East and Central 
West caused by the desire for ever younger animals will scarcely be able to com- 
pete with the Range breeding of he West and wdll not in any case develop much. 

In summing up it may be said that as regards cattle the development of tech- 
nique tends more to a rationalisation of fattening and a qualitative improvement 
in the products than to an increase in quantity. 

The production of young beef anivials contributes to a reduced beef pnoduo 
tiou in the United States. This tendency will develop further for it is possible that 
the future will see a still greater number of yearling steers and calves for slauglito. 

The problems of fattening feeds will be discussed in more detail in a later article. 

S. Taussig. 
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Notes. 


AGRICULTURAL INDUSTRIES 


Industries of Plant Products. 

Maximum lyciuiSATiON' of the grain. A new and inexpensive machine in- 

vented by E Manfroni (Italian patents nos. 155491, 162213, 204541) husks grain 
without removing the nutritive substances adhering to the huSk (gluten, albumen, ce- 
reaHn, lecithin, nitrogen, fats, enzymes). An excellent hour is ootained (Profs. Abba 
and IssoGlvlo, Institute of Hygiene, Turin), containing all the useful substances with a 
15 % economy in wheat. 

The saving in baking is 12 %, 100 kg. of flour at 90 % giving 125 kg. of bread. 

The bread is white and has a good flavour. The flour is also suitable for making 
food pastes, etc. 

wheats treated with the Manfroni madiine before milling retain their gluten 
and other substances as well or even better than hard wheats. Army bi^uits, food pastes, 
gluten bread, etc., made previously from hard wheat flour are remarkably successful 
with soft wheat flour treated in this way. Hard wheats also, with their cortical and lig- 
neous parts removed thus, acquire a much higher baking and food value. 

PumtlNESS OP BARLEY AND tyS RELAl^CONSHIP WltB. tHE CONTENT IN ALBUMINOID 
SUBSTANCES According to ^Erich flinty barley is richer in albuminoids than mealy grain. 

with 7 diSerent barlejs by the Bishop method, to determine the content in 
salt sotubie ^bumen {decomposition products, albumen and globulin), alcohol soluble 
hotdein and. insoluble glutelin, showed that the hordein content has most influence on 
Sintiness in barley. {Zeiischrifi fur Sas gesamie Brauwesen 54, 1931). 


HjtlrU yRA l /i SiNC CASTOR OIL. The chief drawback to the use of castor oil as a lubricant 




Aocsordiug to the pdtrolifhe { 193 1 , no. 41 ij the free fatty acids 

ly neutralised with triethylamin without any modincation of the valu- 

properties of the oil. 


Storage grapes. Experiments at the experimental cold store of the '*R. Sta- 
zioae Agraria " at Tntin ^th Agreat variety oi talSe grapes have shown that long storage 
presents a numto dilSculties if it is d^ed to preserve intact the freshness and the 
characteristics df eish variety. ^ >, . . - . 
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Refrigeration at 1-20C allows of such presetration for about a month without the 
grapes showing signs of withering or mould. 

I mm ersion in water, keeping in cellophane bags or between layers of powdered cork 
(Spanish system) do not give satisfactory results with Italian grapes. 

The varieties Barkia nera, Lagrima di Maria, Marsiglium, Ohanez, Pergolese and 
Razaki rosso, which are more compact and less juicy, may be stored longer. 

The detachment index of the grape from the stalk is no indication of the state of pre- 
servation during storage. Certain grapes (Chasselas dor^, Rose de Negrepont, Bergamo) 
showed a decrease in acidity and an increase in reducing sugars ; others showed only an 
apparent increase in sugar content. {Rivista del Freddo, Pesaro 1931, N. 2). 

ACCEliERAO^ED EERMENrATlON OF SACCHAIilNE JUICES (GRAPE JUICE, ETC). Mlien 
a small quantity of yeast extract or must of beer is added to yeasts starting anaerobic 
fermentation in a phosphated glucose solution the rate of fermentation is found to be 
doubled al mo st instantaneously and to be maintained at this high rate. The substance 
capable of catalytically accelerating alcoholic fermentation is called the Z factor and 
has been studied b}^ Swartz vo^^- and his students. It is a thermostable bod>^ 

dialysable and differing from co-zymase (adenylp>T:ophospliate of Mg). From the ex- 
periments of Meyerhof and Ken Iwaski (1930) it appears that only in aerobic condi- 
tions (shaking up yeast in a phosphatic solution in the presence of oxygen) does yeast 
possess the property of synthesising and .setting free the Z factor. 

Grape juice concentrated in vacuo without heat and even very dilute extracts of 
wine yeasts show a marked Z effect. It seems that there is an equilibrium between the 
yeast and the Z factor : low Z effect in anaerobic fermentation and destruction of the fac- 
tor during anaerobic development of yeast. (Compies rendits des Seances de la Societe de 
Biologic, 1931, Xo. 21). 

Phytostearous of seeds, fuours and fruhts. Monceau and BiGt are studying 
the distribution of the phytostearols in the pericarp and pulp of fruits and in the seed 
coats, albiunen and cotyledons of seeds. Hemp seed (4.5 %j, chickpeas (0.7 %), soya 
beans {0,68 %), oats, millet and barley are the richest in these substances. (Comptes yen- 
dus des Siances de la Societe de Biologic, 1931, No. 19). 


Pectin from uimes (Citms Limetta Risso). The sweet lime contains an essence 
rich in acetate of linalyl and S.5 % of sweet jmce. 

A. RoitfEO has studied exhaustively the composition and^ behaviour of the pectin 
of the lime and has shown that it is possible to obtain economically from the fresh rind 
about 3 % of excellent p^in with a gelatinising power of about 150 times its weight. 
(Annedi di Ckintica Applicata, 1931, Vol. 21). 


BisTuxation of eemon essence. The tower still, used for the first time by Br. Bck 
NEEU i in Sicily for the distillation of ethereal oils from plants, presents ooasi^abie ad- 
vantages (fuei economy, continuous work, etc.) over the ordinary * ball ' stilL 
di Chimica Applicata, 1931, Vol. 21). 


Industries of Animal Products. 

Influence of eight on the oxidation of fats. — A series of expedni^ts 
on fats carried out by H, Coeun Tea shows the infiuence of light on their oacidatioa. 
The following are his results : — 

(1) In the presence of light oxidation has at the beginning little effect on the free 
acid of fats. 

(2) Oxidation is^apmeciaMy accelerated by artificial li^t ; a direct exposore of 
5 minutes to the sun is sufficient to produce the beginning of rancidity^ ; the reaqtitcm is 
autocatalytic and a short exposure to light accelerates subseiment oxidation . 

(3) The intensity and duration of illmninatioii greatiy increa^ oxidation, whkh 

varies according to the tanperature. ^ * j- « 

(4) The varying susceptibility to oxidation of the different samples d beef fat 

examined shows that this characteristic is due rather to the nature d the fat 

than to the presence of foreign matter (non fat), 
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{5) Tlie bleaching of the yellow pigment of beef fat begins in the first stage of oxid- 

ation. relationship between the intensity of the Kreis Test and the quantity of 

active oxvgen of the fat varies with the temperature. , „ , ^ . 

Xmnerous graphs and numerical data are given. {Proceedings of the Royal Society, 
London 1931, Vol. loS, No. E. 756). 


BOOK REVIEWS* 

General Agronomy. 

OppEK J., Mussolini und die Landwirischaft, 64 p., 35 Abb. i Karte, Verlag 
von J. Neumann, Neudamm u. Berlin 1931. 

[An account of a three weeks’ tour made by the writer (President of the Chamber 
of Agriculture for the province of Brandenburg and Berlin) through the agricultural re- 
gions of Bologna and Central and South-East Italy. The tour enabled him to gain in- 
formation about Italian agriculture in general and about the results obtained and ex- 
pected from the law of Mussolini on land development. 

The technical impressions received are presented in the form of a diapT" kept daily 
during the tour. This method of treatment gives the publication a particularly vivid 
interest]. 


Tropical and Sub-tropical Agriculture. 

VaGEEER P., Grundriss der iropischen und suhiropischen Bodenkunde, 210 p, mit 10 
einfarbigen Bildtafeln imd 2 farbigen Bodenprofilen, Literaturubersicht und Sachregister, 
Verlagsgesellschaft fiir Ackerbau m. b. H. Berlin S. W. ii, Schonbergstrasse, 5, 1930. 

[This work, vrith an introduction by Prof. O. Lemmeraianist, is the result of 20 years 
of experience in Africa and Asia, more especially in Tanganyika and the Dutch East 
Indies. 

Every chapter shows evidence of this experience and the book is therefore a valuable 
guide for all who have to deal with tropical and subtropical soils. 

The first chapter discusses the problems of these soils ; the second deals at length 
with the minerals that are important in soil formation, with rocks and secondary soil 
formations. 

The third chapter discusses the formation of organic substances and the types 
of vegetation which they originate, and the fourth the relation between climate, topo- 
graphy, vegetation and soils. 

The genesis of difierent soil types in the tropics and subtropics is discussed at length 
in the fiifQi chapter ; the next three give advice on how to choose a plantation site, the 
Physical properties of the soil in their relation to different crop plants, and the chemical 
side of the same qu^tion. 

Throughoht the whole work the author lays stress on the peculiar character of 
tropical soils, which is caused by the constant high temperature and which makes it 
necessary that their valuation should not be based on ideas that may apply to the non 
trc^ncai parts of the world, but need to be corrected for tropical conditions. 

The experience gained: by the author from his work as soil scientist in the service 
Java Tea Experiment Station, as weB. as the influence of Mohr’s ideas on tropical 
; apttliwohleins, are treaceable throughout this valuable y^ume by anyone acquainted with 
i^cultural research work in the Netherlands Indies]. 

M. B. S. 

irfi p;. Literate p., 50 Abb. Tropenverlag Er. W. 

RM. , ^ . 

a dyrahle Is ifearable rarme (Boek^ 

tmriA itwis 4 aijd M, sufch adv&iages that Its .mytfest js assured. There is, 

. ' ' 'I. ' 

* trnder this lieaditig short ^yuojses are given of hoots sent for review. . ^ 
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moreover, no fear of its competing witii cotton growing as it requires different soil and 
climatic conditions. The yield in fibre is lo times greater than that of cotton, thus ramie 
is of great interest in the present economic difficulties. 

The present work contains a study of ramie from botanical and economic stand- 
points and statistical data on its production and uses in different countries, also in- 
teresting and detailed information on the physical and chemical qualities of the fibre, 
which as regards length and str^gth are superior to cotton and linen. A full accoimt 
of the technique of cultivation is given, with special stress on sexual and asexual pro- 
pagation. ^ A chapter is devoted to decorticating machinery, a satisfactory^ and econo- 
mical retting system being essential for the output and development of ramie cultivation. 

The work forms part of the manual ‘ Neiies Handbuch der tropischen AgnhuUuy \ 
by G. ArnoIvD, H. V. Costenobi^, C. E^EIXG. etc,, which is appearing in separate 
numbers!. 

N. T. G. 


Animal Production. 

FAvmni Narciso, Kozioni comparaie di anatomia e fisiclogia degli animcdi rurali, 
Nuova Fndclopedia agraria italiana. Parte VI, Torino 1931. 

[The introduction contains fundamental histological and cylological facts ; Part I 
deals with the locomotor and ner\’ous sy^stems, the sense organs and vital phenomena of 
farm animals. Part II is devoted to the comparative anatomy and physiology of the 
organs of digestion, respiration, circulation, excretion and reproduction. 

The work contains clear explanations of the matter treated and will be of use to 
farmers]. 

B. M. 


FORESTRY 

The Future of Subsidiary Fuels of Vegetable Origin (concluded) * 

In the production of small charcoal on any large scale, it is advantageous to 
utilise the smaller branches, etc., of the trees, thus making the ordinary charcoal 
more homogeneous. 

Hitherto in charcoal burning in the open it has been necessary to mix large 
and small wood, this course having an influence on the charcoal yield in consequence 
of the vaiying reactions within the material for conversion during the burning pro- 
cess. Previous selection and the use of all kind of small wood for “ charbonette 
production would remove this difficulty. At the same time the larger charcoal 
would be of more uniform size and better quality and this lighter form made from 
younger wood might after proper sifting supply excellent gas charcoal which 
very suitably be mixed with small charcoal made solely from branch wood. *!n&ese 
advantages, which are undeniable with the ordinary old fashioned forms of dbaar- 
coal making, are even more conspicuous with more modem methods. 

Methods of charcoal burning in the open, using portable metal kilns, have 
been for a long time the object of special studies and experiment in a number of 
countries. In this field also however the difficulty of a previous determination of 
the precise objects in view such, for example, as the recovery of by-products or the 
production of particular kinds of charcoal have made it difficult to arrive at any 
satisfactory solution. The portable kilns have generally proved too heavy for 
easy working, the recovery of the most valuable by-products necessitating tibe use 


^ For Ike first pait of tliis article see MotUhly BuUrtin of AgruuHitiNd and 

No. 7, pp, 28x^289. 
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cf cumbrous apparatus. Frequently too the by-products lacked homogeneity and 
it was a difficult matter to transport them to market. 

Except in particularly favourable topographical conditions and where the 
material was specially valuable from the point of view of by-products, as in the 
case of the wood of certain specific kinds of trees, these kilns for use in the open with 
all their technical compHcations have increasingly lost favour, particularly where 
local and transport conditions present difficulties. 

Thus it has come about that the problem of finding a really satisfactory meth- 
od of charcoal making in the actual forest environment remains still unsolved. 

In the present preeminently practical age, it is fixlly understood that the value 
of any general charcoal producing process largely depends upon the easy manipu- 
lation of the plant employed. Hence the main object now in view is the gradual 
overcoming of the various difficulties which any proposed change in methods is 
bound to encounter. Simplicity in working, mobility and rapidity in the carbonisa- 
tion process are the chief characteristics looked for in a charcoal kiln. 

The thermal index of carbonisation is speaking generally the safest criterion 
for the manufacturer. But in addition to maximum yield, in judging the value 
of a plant, other practical considerations have to be taken into account such as are 
in many cases suggested by the special exigences of charcoal burning in the forest 
environment. It may be admitted that in certain conditions and where there is 
a wide range of material to work on, plant which facilitates the recovery of certain 
by-products, tar for example, may prove very valuable, but where the chief object 
is the easy and continuous conversion into clmrcoal of fellings made entirely for this 
purpose, it is believed that the simplest form of kiln will be the more appreciated. 

In France, Belgium, Italy, Spain and also in Austria, European countries which 
are making every effort to improve their vegetable charcoal production in the light 
of the importance of such improvement in assisting to regularise forest production 
in general, portable kilns are being recommended. At the same time manufac- 
turers are making every effort to take account of practical local requirements in 
forest charcoal burning. 

Kilns of varying sizes made in sections and with or without a floor plate in 
metal are now being tested for working as single units or grouped in sets with re- 
serve elements. With certain kinds of such plant it is possible to recover the by- 
products, but the majority of manufacturers are chiefly concerned to turn out a 
simpie type of apparatus giving rapid carbonisation. 

At the same time modem distillation processes for forest'^ products are increas- 
into use even where the installation is on a relatively modest scale. 
A distihation plant alwa^ forms part of the equipment of the larger forest enter- 
prises in America, Russia and certain Colonies. 

The simpler forms of kilns which leave by-products out of account produce 
^ ^ IX. % more charcoal than the ordinary methods. This higher yield should be 
aEa^gtered ^ in itself a recommendation but as a rule it is not sufficiently appre- 
' and it is by no means easy to popuMise the adoption of metal plant. Here- 

m tite psychologkai element is an important factor, for it is well known that in 
ptes far mm>ved from the great industrial centres any change of method is dis- 
to tte deep seated respect of the inhabitants for use and custom. 

Twjet i^rchants and dealers, especially when working on a large scale, have 
as a rule sbown little interest in charcoal production which 4&ey regard as a mat- 
ter of secondary fmportoce. As a rffie they are satisfied with local practice andare 
not concetned to intervene or regulate in any way the technical side of charcoal 

production cycle. they Imve been content to leave charcod piMuction and 
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its organisation in tlie liands of gangs of cliarcoal burners, paid at fixed rates, and 
it is generally believed that cliarcoal burning in the open can be carried out by spe- 
cialised workers only. The result is that as regards tbe use of kilns, whicii repre- 
sents an improvement in methods in an important branch of forestry production, 
owners are as a rule ill prepared to produce charcoal in accordance with sound in- 
dustrial principles. 

It has however to be recognised that, if at first the kiln method proves un- 
satisfactory, this is mainly due to the absence of workmen who are accustomed to 
the handling of this kind of plant. 

Production is seen to vary greatly according to methods of loading, speed of 
putting up and dismantling and the nature of the fire control. 

It is believed that these difficulties can be obviated by the inclusion, among 
the forms of encouragement offered to stimulate the adoption of the kiln process, 
of the assistance of skilled mechanics, capable of instructing the local workers dur- 
ing the initial trial period. In this way it should be possible to pro\dde practical 
evidence to convince those who are in doubt that the kiln process requires its own 
special operators whose services will be fully utilised under the changed system. 

Apart from these considerations the chief impediment to the development 
of the use of these plants is their high initial cost. 

]MbrENI)I (Italy) states that at least 6 to 8 kilns are necessary for any form of 
trial on an industrial scale. The purchase of the installation thus involves an- 
expenditure which cannot easily be borne by a charcoal producing enterprise of mod- 
erate size. 

He is also of opinion that, having regard to the extreme simplicity of the plant 
required, it should not be difficult for the manufacturers to lower their prices and 
thus probably to secure a larger sale. Recent competitions for carbonisation equip- 
ment have clearly shown the difficulties which have still to be met. It has also 
been observed that, in order to make a proper judgement of yield capacity, compet- 
itors must work under equal conditions as regards the quality and moisture content 
of the wood to be used in the tests. 

Ercuuissb (Belgium) has taken special pains to obtain a proper method of 
comparison for maximum yields. In order to determine the maximum yield of 
a charcoal burning plant, he takes into accotmt the amount of heat required for the 
complete conversion of i kg. of wood i) and also the amount of heat produced 
by the combustion of i kg. of wood 2). The maximum yield of a plant {x) may 

3 2 

be determined by the use of the equation % qi . — [i — x ) q 2 , where x = ^ 

In this calculation the heat lost by evaporation is left out of account. 

For the determination of qz Ercuuisse adopts the data for higher calorific 
capacity of organic matter given in the Chemiker Kalender of 1930. These data 
have b^n supplemented by the determination of the water content and qaloiific 
capacity of samples of wood utilised in the recent competition for charcoal burning 
Mhis held at Tervueren in Belgium. 

This writer has also established the relation between these data for higher caior- 
rific capacity, with the corresponding value for lower capacity and, taking as his 
basis a general average of 4,200 calories, he has drawn up a scale of lower cakuffic 
capacities ranging from o to 1000 as shown in relation to hs humidity oontent by 
the wood used for the competition. In determining j i he took as gn^ tbe 
reaction scale of KtASON {EmydopMie der Uchnisch^ Ckemie] with its pha^ 
of carbonisation, ranging between 100 and 170PC (first phase), between I 70 - 2 S 7 <?^ 
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(second pliase) and between 270 and 4000C (third phase) and has thus arrived at the 
conclusions given below. 

By the complete carbonisation of wood at 400^ C, i kg. would supply; 


Wood-charcoal 0.412 gm. Gas 0.149 

Water and other liquid Volatile oils 0,095 » 

products 0.344 


These figures, if applied to a ton of wood, would correspond to 88 of gas. 

In determining the calories, the writer formulates the following hypotheses : 
the liberation of volatile substances requires as many calories as the conversion 
into steam of an equal quantity of water at ioo°C ; gases and vapours leave the 
kiln at 270^. 

The following comparative table has been drawn up b}^ the writer, E represent- 
ing the moisture content and x the maximum ^deld : 


n 

X 

Amount of wood 
j in thousandths , 

n 

X 

Amoimt of wood 
in thousandths 

0 . 

0.758 

0.310 1 

0 500 

0.645 

0.266 

0,100 

0.764 

0.310 

0.600 i 

0.683 

1 0.240 

0.200 

1 0.787 

0.303 ; 

0,700 1 

0.483 

j 0.200 

O.SOO 

i 0.715 

0 295 

0.800 1 

0.284 

0.117 

0.400 

i 0.680 

0.283 

1 

— 

1 — 


In discussing the yield equation he arrives at the conclusion that the phenom- 
enon of wood carbonisation should be shown as a diminishing function. 

The writer is particularly concerned that the determination of the maximum 
yield of a charcoal burning kiln should be made with great care. While w^aiting 
for the tracing of the curve of the phenomenon as shown by the results of the com- 
petitions, it is necessary that, for the various trials, wood of uniform quality, of 
■which the calorific capacity and moisture content has been previously ascertained, 
SlK>tild be supplied. 

G. Dupont of France has observed that oak, pine, poplar, elm and oak show 
practically identical characteristics during the process of distillation, all being in 
a state of active decomposition between 300 and 350^ C., while below 250*^ water 
is practically the only result. The results obtained by Dupont's experiments re- 
garding the final calorific yield, i. e., the number of effective calories in the charcoal 
produced by burning i kg. of wood is maintained up to about 275^ but falls sensibly 
beyond that point. 

As regards on the one hand the question of a better means of utilising the ser- 
vice of workers employed in charcoal burning and on the other the problem of the 
skapMcation of the carbomsmg process, the results so far obtained are not suffid- 
entiy mmmm to iustify the drawing of any practical conclusions for application 

made by Bussbti in Italy, in the conversion to diar- 
nWS of 7 tons of wood, 3 ordinary day's labour and lo day's fire 
be s^ved by the feiha as compared with the ^er method. 

peuods ef tibe lafeotir emj^oyed have been irregtilar and 
uneconomic aad ^ pro- 

duction costs, this aspect of the questioa 
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By the use of portable kilns it is possible as a result of the rapidity with which 
they effect carbonisation to keep in constant touch with the gangs of woodcutters 
who in their turn can bring together at one place large quantities of the wood in- 
tended for charcoal production seeing that in due course the kiln plant will arrive 
on the spot and by working in battery '' formation, rapidly convert the collected 
material. 

Busseti makes the following comparison to show the difference between the 
efficiency of the older methods and of the portable kiln system : — 


Details Older methods Portable kiln system 


Amount of wood 

Time of loading . . 

Burning period 

Cooling period 

Amount of charcoal ottamed 


20 st^es == 7 tons 
9 days 
20 days 
2 days 
1.3 tons 


20 st&res « 7 tons 
6 days 
10 days 
1.5 days 
1.4 tons 


By using branches and high forest waste for small charcoal production the 
writer believes that from 1/4 to 1/5 of the results of a complete ordinary felling 
could be converted into charcoal. The soft wood of the undergrovi;h could also 
be utilised to great advantage for the same purpose. 

He is also of opinion that by converting branches and small wood into charcoal 
in special kilns such as are already being tested with the object of finding a suitable 
practical type, it should be possible to effect an economy of from 30 to 35 % as 
compared with the results obtained by the present methods of producing small 
charcoal. 

The yield given by these special kilns should be very high, for the charcoal 
would leave the kiln perfectly carbonised and thus with that homogeneity which 
is so important for gas production. There would be the further advantage that 
water would not be necessary for coolin'g off the material. 

These views are regarded with favour by persons wno have direct acquaintance 
with the present conditions of charcoal production. Further experimental w'^ork 
on this special type of kiln wotild be very valuable from the point of view of the 
standardisation of forest products, the need for which is fully recognised in a num- 
ber of countries as facilitating the finding of a constant and remunerative market. 

The production of a special grade of charcoal for gas production might be very^ 
helpful in this connection. In many countries which are importers of petrol steps 
are being taken to popularise gas producers for transport and hence special efforts 
are being made to standardise the production of chaicoal. 

It might be dangerous to consider the production of vegetable charcoal for gas 
making as likely to enter into any serious competition with the production of ordinary 
charcoal. The good technical qualities of vood charcoal for gas making as adapted 
to purposes of transport would not be so highly appreciated, especially in the ear- 
lier days of its adoption, were it not that it can be purchased very cheaply. In 
certain cases of the adoption of gas producers for industrial transport, it has been 
found that the cost of gas production was too high. Bfence every effort must be 
made to employ scientific production methods so as to be able to put on the market 
a high grade fuel at a reasonable price. 

In France the attention of the public is bemg constantly diratied 
fuel and increasing interest is shown in improved methods of ctewl 
At Godaxache there is a permanent Station dealing with charcoal making, 
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bonisation processes and a constant propaganda is carried out in favour of the adop- 
tion of the kiln s^^stem. The production of small charcoal in France is reckoned 
as now amounting to 1,200,000 tons annually and Mationon is of opinion that by 
improving the methods of manufacturing small charcoal by utilising kilns, both a 
higher yield and a superior quality could be obtained. He considers that by using 
all kinds of wood and small stub which are suitable for the production of small 
charcoal it should be possible to have a supply of 1,500,000 tons of small charcoal 
yearl5^ As regards energy" this amount is equivalent when converted into gas to 
1,000,000 tons of petrol. 

A law has recently been passed in Italy with the intention of obtaining by 
1936 a standardisation of charcoal production in the forests through the adoption 
of the kiln system. 

In certain Italian Crown Forests experiments in charcoal production are pro- 
ceeding along side of transport tests with camions run on “forest gas Experi- 
mental work has also been carried out with promising results and is still in progress 
in certain privately owned forests. 

Dn Capitani, the Italian expert, is of opinion that, for the supply of compounds 
on a vegetable charcoal basis, made with the products resulting from the carbonisa-^ 
tion of the residues of forest fellings, the timber trade and agricultural industries 
generally, even if one-fifth only of the total national resources of this order w^ere 
utilised, could obtain a total annual production of 500,000 tons of solid fuels 
suitable for gas producers. He also states that in quite recent years charcoal 
compounds obtained by the carbonisation of olive dregs are being produced on a 
commercial scale at Bisceglie and Vico Pisano. These are the first instances of 
European activit}' in this field and it is worth noting that the methods employed 
allow for the recovery of the by-products. 

In Belgium, where the wood distilling industry and related carbonisation have 
long been in vogue, attempts are now being made to increase the amotmt of wood 
used for charcoal production, and some highly important experimental work is 
being carried on. Experiments are also being made in Spain, where increased at- 
tention is now devoted to new systems of carbonisation with the object of obtain- 
ing supplies of subsidiary fuels. 

Similarly in Switzerland the advantages of the more scientific processes of 
carbonisation are very fully appreciated, especially from the point of view of sup- 
plementing forest exploitation work which is already highly organised. It is con- 
sidered that the use of charcoal as a carburant may become a highly important fac- 
tor in local transport. 

In Austria, a country in which there is constant progress in regard to forestr}'-, 
the increased use of modem systems for charcoal production within the forests them- 
selves is regarded as an effective means for increasing production while at the same 
thm an important element in forest protection. 

In Gefmany also where hitherto there have been considerable doubts as to the 
value of charcoal as a carburant, opinions are now tmdergoing a change. 

. '^here there is no question of anxiety as regards the consump- 

found ih the coqntiy, increasing attention is being given to scien- 
^ <^iarboal pfToduction. 

‘ Ba lact it may he <xnicliided that prbpagian& and the encouragement 

given to the use ii wood ch arcoal for motor trani^ri are already bearing fruit 
and there are signs, i^hich are of hopefol augury for^ ^ ^ a both general 

and specific coiafideiKe in the value of vegetafefe^ More- 
over the interests of forest producti<m in general, winch" increasingly^ 
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recognised, should be well served by the opening up of the new possibilities suggested 
by the wider adoption of these fuels. 

Up to the present in the efforts made to give wood charcoal a place of honour 
among subsidiary fuels of vegetable origin, its cheapness, which can only^ be enhanced 
by the standardisation of production methods, has been a great recommendation. 
According to an estimate which is generally accepted and substantiated by^ a num- 
ber of scientific tests, 1000-1050 gm. of wood charcoal supply in power of trac- 
tion the equivalent of a litre of petrol and this result could be still further improved, 
if wood carbonised at about 250^^! were in general use for gas production. 

As a matter of fact the absolute record '' for cheapness among solid vegetable 
carburants belongs to wood, 2-2.1 kg. of w^hich have the same value as a litre of 
petrol. 

Dupont, the French authority, states that the yield in gas of partly carbonised 
wood would be increased by its impregnation previous to carbonisation with phos- 
phoric and other catalysing acids, which encourage the decomposition of carbo- 
hydrates at an earlier stage than that of lignin. 

In Rhodesia the use of wood rendered soft by distillation has made it possible 
to take advantage of woods hitherto considered to be of no commercial value. These 
woods when used directly for fuel proved imable to maintain water at boiling 
point. 

In French West Africa heavy motor lorries have been satisfactorily driven on 
gas produced by the distillation of woods of little importance such as ' sibiri (Cros- 
sopterix Kotschyana Fenzl.). The analysis of the wood of certain acacias in Italian 
Somaliland, hitherto regarded as useless, has shown that they are extremely suitable 
for gas production. 

Industrial wood working establishments have recently begun in many places 
to install gas production plant. In Italy under the auspices of the Italian Tounng 
Club and the National Association for Smoke Abatement, a special society known 
as the “ Consorzio Industrie Residui Comhustibili m has been formed, which has no 
financial interests to serve but devotes itself to the encouragement of the increased 
utilisation of industrial waste products by protecting and giving technical assis- 
tance to the factories with which it is associated. 

Wood or wood charcoal fuels seem to be specially indicated in the case of mo- 
tor traction on the farm and the extensive trials now being made daily in this con- 
nection show that vegetable charcoal is coming to be regarded as a very useful 
element. 

In Belgium “ forest gas ” is now coming into use for working tree fejiingmadbdn-^ 
ery. There is here an instance of a very important practical application wMch> 
if it can be further extended to the transport of forest products, might by itself 
alone account for a very considerable consumption of charcoal. 

Much may also be expected from application to heavy military motor transport 
in which the possibilities of consumption would be very large but this question 
is still at the experimental stage. 

The use of gas producers for transport is now receiving considerate encourage- 
ment in a number of States taking the form of premiums or reductions in customs 
duties or other charges. Thus in Portugal reduced charges amount to 50 % for 
vehicles fitted with gas producers and there are no import duties on kilns for cfeStr- 
coal production coming from abroad. 

In Norway and Sweden the use of gas producers for transport is be^ruring tJO 
make headway and in these countries the movement is assisted hfy the 
of foreign gas producer plant from import duties. 
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In Turkey and Yugoslavia gas producers have been introduced and are used 
for motor traction ; in Urugua}^ vehicles run with gas producers are exempt from 
all fiscal charges while in France there is a reduction of ^0 % on permits, etc. 

In addition, the French IVIinistry of War has instituted a temporary system 
of premiums, which, will be awarded for the purchase of gas producing ^ plant or 
its adaptation to transport purposes. The scale of premiums adopted is as fol- 
lows : lyOrries fitted with gas producers, load 75 <iuintals, 13 i load 50 quin- 
tals, 10.000 fcs. ; load 25 quintals, 7 , 5^0 fcs. ; load 15 quintals, Heavy 

farm tractors fitted with gas producers, fcs. ; light tractors, 6,000 fcs.^ 

A premium of 2,500 fcs. is allotted to owners of lorries already in service, 
who desire to equip them with a gas generating plant. 

In Itah" a continuous press campaign, which for a number of years has empha- 
sised the necessity for encouraging in every way the adoption of charcoal as a car- 
burant, will, it is hoped, achieve the desired results and the movement is supported 
by the Smoke Abatement Committee and a special commission. 

In addition the question of subsidiary fuels occupies a large space in the tech- 
nical and ordinax3’ Press of a number of countries. Congresses, Exhibitions, Com- 
petitions, etc. are also held in such countries as are interested in the question of 
reducing the importation of petrol. 

The following is a list of the principal Congresses, Exhibitions, Competitions, 
etc. of interest in connection with this movement, which have been held from 1928 
to 1930 : International Congress on Peat, Eyons, 1928 — Congress on Charcoal 
Production, Grande Epinette (Belgium), 1928 — National Competition for Gas 
Generators, Rome, 1928 — Congress on Vegetable Charcoal, Eyons, 1929 — Inter- 
national Competition for Vehicles driven by Gas Generators, Milan, 1929 — Inter- 
national Charcoal Production Competition, Monza (Italy), 1929 — Forestry Week, 
Barcelona, 1930 — First International Congress of the use of Charcoal as a Garbur- 
ant, Brussels, 1930 — Exhibition and International Competition for Charcoal 
Production Processes and Gas Generators, Terveuren (Brussels) 1930 — Forestry 
Week, Charleville (France), 1930 — • Franco-Belgian Road Race Paris to Ostend, 
2930 — Military Eorries Speed Tests, in Algeria, 1930 — Mechanical Ploughing 
Competition 1930 — Establishment of The Charcoal Centre ” at the Maison Alfort 
near Paris, 1930. 

The International Congress at Brussels arrived at the conclusion that it is neces- 
sary to fix standard types of carburants by utilising the charcoal available under 
difierent forms in the various countries. In dealing with the large scale research 
Work required for attaining this object, the Congress resolved that an International 
Bureau should be set up for carrying out the experiments. This resolution was 
proposed by the Italian delegation and has been communicated to all the coun- 
tries that took part in the Congress. Naturally the most economical material 
available in the difierent countries will be the most popular with consumers pro- 
vided that the type is fixed and that there is a sound sales organisation. 

As regards liquid fuels of vegetable origin the distillation of forest products 
should enable a good supply of good class carburants to be Well maintained. For- 
est products are also particularly well adapted for supi^yiug solid fuels and the 
outlook in this connection is hdghly promising. Wood and Wood charcbal consti- 
tute a simple type of fuel, having specific qualities and inexhaustiMe? reserves. !S^re- 
over these products are not the result of a new industty , which ha^ in file first 
place to contend for its place in the world. Cfertaia in^ovements in production 
meiho^ and a careful and studied orgaaisatkm of the ai:q>|dy 
Igaintain them securely in their presmt advmrfag^fotis ^ 
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It is therefore much to be hoped that the various States will, wherever the 
need is felt, devote special attention to this question and increase their efforts to 
encourage the speedy development of the regular production of wood and wood 
charcoal for use in gas production. 

Any special expense involved should not be considered as either excessive or 
risk}^ for the question is closely concerned with protection of the forests, which are 
of inestimable value and importance in every country. 

Any means of forest protection is in the public interest and while conferring 
considerable benefit to the generation which carries it out will also greatly redound 
to its credit in the estimation of the generations to come. 

S. Cabianca. 
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AGRICULTURAL SCIENCE AND PRACTICE 


GENERAL AGRONOMY AND CROPS OF TEMPERATE REGIONS 


Report on the experimeRts of the Rrst four years of the Gerignola arid-agri- 
cultural station {conchtded), * 

Obsen^ations on the quantitative variation in the weed flora have shown that 
besides seasonal fluctuations the nature of the crop affects the amount of weeds, 
some tending to be more heavily weed infested than others, and the influence is 
carried over to the following crop. 

After tillage with soil mellowing machines and by the J ean method a heavier 
weed infestation is obser^-ed. Bare fallow tends to produce more weeds than 
grassland and the tendency is transmitted to the next crop. 

Plots tilled every year to 25 or 30 cm. in depth are less weedy than plots which 
have been ploughed to this depth onh’ at the beginning of the rotation. 

Infestation graduall}^ diminishes during the course of a crop rotation. When 
a meadow crop takes part in the rotation the following crop tends to be less w^eedy. 

On uncultivated land the maximum growth of weeds was found in the second 
year, followed by a rapid decrease. 

Observations on the nature of the weed flora have shown that in a plot which 
has rested for one year the good leguminous plants and fodder grasses predominate, 
while other species occur only in small numbers. With continued years of rest 
there is an increase in the number of species and families represented with, a pre- 
ponderance of species not belonging to the natural uncultivated pasture, to which 
it seems that the good fodder plants \ield the place. 

Crop production has been studied in relation to rotation, tillage, rainfall and 
fertihsing. 

As regards crop rotation, in Series L wheat after fallow^ and horse beans gave a 
higher \fleld than after vetch meadow and oats. Oats gave a higher ^deld after 
' Mentana ' wheat than after ‘ Bianchetta whose notably more vigorous growth 
reduced more the productivity of the soil. 

In Series R beans were generally more successful after wheat than after oats. 
Wheat gave the best results after fallow, then after horse beans and least w^ell after 
meadow ; the non-cultivated plot gave an increasingly higher ^ueld the longer It 
had rested. 

Oats after oats gave a consistently lower yield than after meadow. Vetch 
meadow and oats gave better results after oats than after wheat. 


* See part I in the Monthly Bulletin of AgricuUur.il Science and Fradice, No. 8, August 1931, 
pp. 293-297* 
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The production of all crops, and particular!}^ of wheat, is directly dependent 
not only on the annual rainfall but chiefl}" on that rvhich falls in the last decade of 
^March and in April. 

As regards tillage with different implements there is always a marked gain 
from the system of mixed tillage : mellowing implements for use before summer 
and the plough for autumn use. The results of pre-summer tillage are not con- 
clusive. 

Amongst the three ploughing depths tested the best was 25 cm., equally at 
the beginning of the rotation and later* 

There are no marked differences betrveen the yields produced after autumn til- 
lage with the plough, the disc plough, the rotary tiller, the cultivator or the sub- 
soiler, though the plough seems to tend to give a slightly higher yield. 

The fertiliser trials, though only of secondary importance in the Cerignola 
experiments, showed that a mulch of i quintal to the hectare of ammonium nitrate 
had more effect with ‘ Bianchetta ' than with ' Mentana ' wheat. 

The comparative trials of phosphatic fertilisers (superphosphate, ' Mineraria ' 
slag, ' l^Iineraria ' mineral phosphate, Thomas slag) showed the superiority of the 
effect of ' IMinetaiia ' phosphates on the crops, though they disappear more rapidly 
from the soil. 

The apphcation of potassium sulphate at a rate of a quintal to the hectare on 
beans gave no appreciable results. 

Sulphate of ammonia at a quintal to the hectare increased the production of 
beans. It was as useful applied at seeding time with ' Cappelli ’ and ' Bianchetta * 
wheat. Apphing a quintal of calcium cyanamide per hectare with the seed was as 
effective with wheat as the ammonium sulphate. A mulch of ammonium nitrate 
at the same rate also had a favourable effect on wheat. 

Ammonium sulphate had a beneficial effect also on oats, as had ammonium 
nitrate and superphosphate as a mulch. 

After fallow wheat shows a higher straw-grain ratio than after meadow, which 
is explained by the higher content in soil moisture after fallow. 

I^or good results with lucern repeated surface tillage (hoeing followed by har- 
rowing) is more necessary than preparatory tillage to a great depth, though plough- 
ing to 30 cm. is required. 

Sowing in rows 18 cm. apart appeared the most advantageous. The quantity 
of seed to use varied between 42 and 59 kg. to the hectare. 

Mulches were less effective with lucerne. 

I^ucerne scientifically cultivated gave higher yields than the common annual 
meadows of the region, for it is less sensitive to unseasonable weather. ' 

The number of crops given by lucerne depends on temperature and rainfall. 

^ Straw applied as fertiliser at rates of from 4-8-12 quintals per ha. had a dele- 
terious effect on the growth and production of wheat, and the reduction in yield, 
is in direct proportion to the amount of straw dug in. As fertiliser straw contri- 
butes also to increasing the straw-grain ratio. On vetch meadow and oats how- 
ever contradictory results have so far been obtained. 

In a pot experiment at Portici with straw, stubble and tailings at rates of 50- 
^150 quintals to the ha., it was found that the tailings alone had a fertilising 
when applied at 50 quintals per ha., while tailings at higher rates and straw 
and rooted stubble considerably reduced growth ; this would seem to be due to the 
ted soil conditions produced by heavy dressings rather than to the effects of 
denitrification or the utilisation of the nitrates by microorganisms. 

The various systems of tillage and the different fertilisers had differing effects 
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on the gluten content of the wheats grown. The highest quantity of gluten per 
ha., were obtained with the mixed system of tillage, using mellowing implements 
in siunmer and sod-turning implements in winter or vice-versa. Ploughing to 
depths greater than 20-25 teduced the gluten content of wheat, imless it had 
been done the year preceding, w^hen it increased the gluten content. Tillage be- 
fore su mm er of plots fertilised with ammonium nitrate gave a higher gluten con- 
tent than was obtained from fertilised but untilled plots. Non-fertiHsed plots 
gave uncertain results. Fertiliser did not alw^ays give a gain in gluten. The ro- 
tation vetch meadow and oats-wheat with phosphates applied to the meadow 
gave a higher gluten percentage and total than the rotations fallow — wheat and 
rest — wheat without fertiliser, and even than beans — wheat when the beans re- 
ceived olive residues and basic slag. 


If general conclusions must be drawn, even if certain of them must necessarih 
be purely provisionary, it may be said that the most important factors of weather 
(rain and temperature, but particularh' the former) have afiected : — soil consist- 
ency, by determining the times for tillage — micro-organic actmty in the soil — the 
vegetative growth and yield of crops — and have contributed towards regulating 
during the summer the ratio between the residual soil moisture of the preceding 
crop and the moistiue existing at the beginning of the following rainy season. 

The order of crop rotations has a great influence at Cerignola. All soil- 
improving crops, meadow and fallow have had a beneficial effect on wheat \delds 
and, from a technical standpoint, fallow which has received PK fertiliser has been 
better than root crops and meadow\ 

The few varietal trials at Cerignola with wheat have shown the vaT5dng degrees 
of resistance of the varieties. ‘ Mentana * and ' Cappelli ’ selected wheats have given 
good results, and ‘ Bianchetta' as a local wheat. 

In addition to the occasional light dressings of organic manure moderate appli- 
cations of PKN have invariably given good results. 

As regards tillage, from this first period of experiments it may be deduced 
that if the work is well done the implement used is a minor matter. The granular 
tilth that is readily obtained with mellowing implements is as easily lost by 
settling, whereas that obtained with the plough and subsequent surface tilling is 
more lasting. A perfect tilth is obtained with the Del Pelo PajO)! plough. 

With regard to depth of tillage it may be said that beyond 25 cm. it has not 
alway s proved beneficial and that it is better to plough each year to the same depth 
rather than to plough deeper for the first crops of the rotation. 

The ‘ dry-farming ’ experiments have not clearly shown either the usefulness of 
summer tillage nor of deep ploughing in autumn, as has been demonstrated in 
America. 

It should be tested whether it w^ould not be a good plan to rex^ert to the Latin 
' no vale ' s^^stem described by Coluhviella and later perfected by modern science. 


It will be of interest to give a summary of the experiments carried out at the 
farm of Torre Lama di Montecorvino Rovella (Salerno) under the Portici Institute 
and in the experimental fields of Portici itself. 
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As a result of the meteorological studies in the plain of Battipaglia (5 year 
mean : teniperatuie i6.7i<^C, rainfall 112 mm.) it can he said that • — 

(1) wheat in the plain is exposed to excessive rainfall during the seeding 
and tillering periods ; 

{2} varieties and strains should be preferred which show a high degree of 
resistance to excessive rain during the early stages of growth, to rusts and to scald ; 
which give a satisfactory tillering even with high temperatures ; which have a 
medimn resistance to lodging and to smut ; and which can if possible be sown in 
January ; 

(3) yields increase with a low^ering of the mean temperatures in January 
and February and with increased rainfall in April. 

A study of soil moisture conditions at the surface and at depths of 6-10-25 
has given the following results — 

{j\ relative atmospheric moisture has after rainfall the most influence on 
the conserv'ation of soil moisture from the surface to 25 cm. in depth ; 

(2) the temperature of the air and soil has an indirect influence through the 
variation it causes in atmospheric humidity ; 

(3) the structure of the soil, its situation, treatment and vegetation are of 
fundamental importance in connexion wdth the moisture resulting from rainfall ; 

{4) in the rather deep and heavy soils of the Torre Tama Farm after a prolong- 
ed summer drought the percentage soil moisture at a depth of 25 cm. is main- 
tained constantly above 12 %. 

These experiments require repetition and extension. 

The wheat varietal trials at the Institute's Farm at Montecorvino Rovella 
have shown that in 5 consecutive 3^ears the varieties w^hich have given higher yields 
than the local variety most commonly grown, ‘ Saragolla Zingaresca are : — 
Duro Conti 30, Cantore, Varrone and Tuigia Strampelli., 

In 4 consecutive years and on a 5-3^ear average the following varieties have 
given superior wheat Virgilio, Duro Conti 41, Ibrido 741 stock 192, DaunoVIII, 
Dauno III, Dauno IV, Duro Conti 28, Senatore Cappelli, Dauno VI, Senatore 
Cencelli, Saragolla di Calitri. 

Experiments have also been carried out at Portici to determine the critical 
periods with regard to soil moisture for barley, rye, flax, hemp, maize (for grain and 
fodder), French beans, so\"beans and tomatoes. 


Emanuble: Db CirLis 

Professor, Royal Higher Institute of Agriculture 
ai Portict {near Naples). 


Notes. 


T. Gbner-Ai, AGRONo:vry^. 


Meteorolog3^ 


nf OF RAIOTAIA IN Grfat BRITAIN. - Dmsmore AiTER 

of Kan^s, L. S. A., has communicated the following results to the 
-ffoyof Meteorological Society {Imdon 1931, Vol. 57, No. 239, 


fi) There is a definite periodicity in the rainfall of the British Isles 
coefficient 0/+0 4 forecast can in future he counted on with a correlation 

and eci.no4k%ald^^^“” sufficiently high for tlie forecasts to be of agricultural 
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(4) Changes can be forecast for each half year hi the coming 10 years as 
accurately as for the next six months. 

The writer based his first results on a series of observations over 91 years, but now 
he has been able to obtain more precise and reliable results from a series of observations 
covering 203 years. 


Average annual rainfai,e in Xew Zealand for the period 1891-1925. — Un- 
der this title M. U. Kidsox has published a report under the auspices of the Bepart- 
ment of Scientific and Industrial Research of Xew Zealand, Meteorological Branch 
(Wellington, N, Z., 1930, 3 pp., 5 maps). It shows that in Xew Zealand the distribution 
of rainfall is governed by the topography and the prevailing west v inds in such a way 
that most of the rain fallo on the w'estem slopes of the two islands. 

As a result of shore winds the east coast receives more rain than the interior of the 
country. But the minimum rainfall tends to be produced near the coast in the neigh- 
bourhood of Cape Campbell. 

The maximum rainfall (over 50S0 mm.) falls on the high western p>arts of both- 
islands. The minimum (less than 3S0 mm. ) is observed in the low-hdng region on the 
southeast of the southern island. 

In no part is the number of rainy days excessive. 

The maps show the distribution of the rainfall recording stations, soil relief, the 
mean number of rainy days at the recording stations and the annual averages in the 
two islands. 

T. B. 


Soil Science. 


Content in EEECTRODLUyYSABEE bases of soies in Czechoseovakia. — A series 
of investigations made with a special implement constructed by himself is described 
by M. B. Smoeik in the Vhtnik Ceskoslovenske Akadenite ZeniMihke (Bulletin of the 
Czechoslovakian Academy of Agriculture, Prague 1930, Vol. VI, Fasc. 6-7, pp. 645-646). 

The various soils were electrodialysed by currents of 120-146 volts and of o 15 am- 
peres The bases collected at the cathode were determined by titration. The con- 
tent in replaceable bases was determined in the same soils by a solution of ammonium 
chloride. It was found that the two systems gave approximately the same results. 
Also by electrodialysis repeated several times in succession in the same soil practically 
equal results were obtained. 

Research on certain yeeeow soies of Indochina. — Tittle being known of 
yellow soils M. Marcel RigoTard lias made a study of those of Indochina (Revise gene- 
rale des Sciences, Paris 1931, tome XBH, n® 10, p. 308-310). 

The writer observes that the colour of soil and subsoil may differ, there being, for 
example, a red soil on a yellow subsoil, or vice versa. 

In the yellow soils studied 

(t) Lime may be absent or present only as a trace. 

(2) Humus is not abundant, varying between 6 and ii per looo. 

{3) The Clay content is less than in red soils (probably all of basalt origin) and 
than in grey soils. 

(4) The firing loss and content in nitrogenous matter increase witli the clay 
content. This fact is important because the colloidal properties of a soil, which are 
contributed by both inorganic and organic matter containing little or much nitrogen, 
are fundamental and of greater importance than the content in P2O5, BI2O, CaO, etc., 
which can be corrected by fertilising. 

Certain yellow soils of Indochina containing from 20 to 30 % of clay wliich are 
situated in regions receiving adequate rainfall or easy to irrigate, are of high a^icultural 
value, although not equal to the rich red earths. 

After completing his study of yellow earths with twenty physical analyses the 
writer comes to the conclusion that they are perhaps capable of producing high quality 
crops, but that their fertility depends on suitable crops being chosen. 

Factors contributing to the unproductivity of the aekaeine soies of Ieei- 
NOis, U. S. A. — In the northern half of Illinois, as also in the States of Iowa, Wiscon- 
sin, Indiana, etc., there occur large stretches of these so-called alkaline soils which are 
more or le>ss unproductive until potash salts are applied. Other soils in southern iHi- 
nois also require potash fertilizer, generally as a result of repeated crops- of meiilot. 


— Ttc , 9 /«g. 
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In 1023 vSeaRvS undertook at the Illinois Agricnltnrai Experiment Station a series 
of experiments in the laboratory, nnder glass and in the field to determine the cause 
of the unproductivity and the action of the potavsh salts. The so-called alkaline soils 
are drained marshland, rich in nitrifiable organic matter and calcium carbonate. He 
discovered that 2 factors are mainly responsible . — (i) the non-availabilit> of the pot- 
ash, (2) an excessive accumulation of nitric nitrogen due to abundant nitrifiable organic 
matter and the presence of CaCOa 

In most of these soils the low availability of the potash is due less to a deficiency 
of K2O than to the alkaline reaction produced by the abundant CaC03. 

The application of straw to these soils greatly increavses their fertility, because 
the straw contains i of potash soluble in warm water and because of its well known 
denitrifving action, which is shown by the fact that straw is much more effective than 
ash m increasing the productivity of these soils ^ For the same reason horse manure 
is more effective than cow’ manure, whereas in soils defective in available nitrogen the 
reverse is the case. 

It is important that in these soils there should be a physiological equilibiimn 
between the potash and nitric nitrogen. {Sotl Science, Baltimore, 1930, Vol XXX, 

5. PP 3 ^ 5 - 345 )- 

Som OF Tat\’IA. — This map which was prepared by Prof JMs ViFiNS of 

Riga has been reproduced on a small scale by Die Eniahnmg dev Pflanze (Berlin 1931, 
Band 27, Heft i, p 1S-19). Six soil types are distinguished : — 

(1) The first phase of soil development is represented by a zone of rendzina 
(calcareous humus soils) sitviated to the south of the Gulf of Riga along the southern 
frontier. The * rendzina ’ overlie a marly clay. Their siuface layer loses lime by leach- 
ing and becomes rich in humus 

(2) A continuation of this process leads to the second phase, the brojmt soils, the 
surface layer of wdiich has lost all its lime and become even slightly acid. These brown 
soils form a zone to the north of the preceding and are fianked on the weist by 

(3) a band of soils of the third phase, moderately podsohsed (leached), with an 
acid reaction. 

(4) The most wddely distiibuted soils are those of the fourth phase, the true 
fodsoU (acid), w’hich generally overlie marly clay or sand. 

(5) Along the Duna as far as Riga there axe podsols containing a shallow brown 
freestone ' Orstein ’) horizon. 

(6) In many regions the podsols have been considerably improt^ed by prolonged 
cultivation. 


Soil Improvement. 

rsE OF CHEinCAF FERTiEiSERS IN Brazu, — After the initial period of forest clear- 
ing followed by extensive cultivation Brazil has gradually begun to feel the need of more 
intensive cultivation and therefore of fertilisers. The following figures (quoted from 
UEngrais, Paris 1931, No. 5, p 153) show the quantities of imported chemical ferti- 
lisers from 1927 to 1929 



1928 

1929 



9 9ir tons 

31 120 ton- 

24 220 tons from the foUowiiig countries — 



Oermany 

' Netheriauds Belsjium 

' United 1 
States ! 

France 


15 314 

3 671 2 006 1 942 

1 ^ j 

108 


Importation of chemicae fkrtiexsers into New Zealand. — - The chemical fer- 
tiliser imports into New Zealand in the two years 1928-29 and 1929-30 have been as 
shown below. 

The fi^es show a tendency to increased importation. The ''Imperial Chemical 
Industries are proposing to open a large ammonium sulphate factory in New Zealand^ 
which will probably lower tlie price of the fertilizer, which at present is high on 
account of freight costs. (VEngrais, ParivS, 1931, an. 46, No. i, p. 17). 
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192S-1929 

1929-1930 




tom 

ions 

Ammonium sulphate 



2268 

11 015 

Natural phosphate from 

Oceania 


178057 

ITO 997 

3 » p 

Z^Iorccco 


22 173 

35 348 

» )i 

Tunisia 


12109 

37 424 

a B u 

E!33'pt . 


6000 

300 

Powdered bone and animal black . . . 


554 

1420 

Basic sla^s . 



93222 

94 332 

Superphosphates 



1037 

625 



Total , , 

315810 

351 361 


Thf iMAKrFACTLTp: OF srxPHATE WITH GYPSOi. — The ‘ Badisclie 

Anilin- und Sodafabrik ' has invented a process for the manufacture of ammonium 
vsulphate without using sulphuric acid. It depends on a reaction which was knoum 
as fax back as Lavoisier. 'When a mixture of carbonic acid gas (CO^) and ammonia 
{NH3) is applied to a suspension of gypsum in boiling water an insoluble carbonate of 
lime and sulphate of ammonia are "produced according to the iollouing equation ; 

CaS04 - 2 NH3 -- CO2 U2O = CaCOs (XH4) . SO4 

This reaction makes it possible to transform s^mthetic ammonia into ammonium sul- 
phate using gypsum instead of sulphuric acid, which greatly reduces production costs 
if a bed of gypsum is at hand. 

The reaction takes place without heat in 2-3 hours ; the g}'psum is placed in 2/3 
its volume of water and coiitmually stirred. INIore gypsum is added during the reac- 
tion to obtain a more concentrated solution of ammonium sulphate. When the reac- 
tion is complete the insoluble calcium carbonate is separated and the solution concen- 
trated to ciy^stallisation. ^ 

The cr^^stallisation liquors and those for wasliing the CaCOs are utilised again for 
diluting further supplies of g}q>sum. 

The advantage of this proce&s is that it can take place at ordinary temperatures 
and is thus economical It is used on a large scale in Germany. (IJ Evgrafs, Paris, 1931, 
an, 46, no. 2, p. 53). 

The Iniernaiiofjal Review of Agriculture has already (1928, Xo. 10, p. 878) reported 
another process for using gypsum for the manufacture of ammonium vSulphate, which 
was described by Paul Baui> in the Comftes rendits de VAcademie ties Sciences, Paris, 
1927, tome 1S5, Xo 21, pp. 1 138-1141. 

WEED-KtEbiNG FERTILISERS, — M. JAGENAUD, Director of the x^griCiiitural Services 
of the Tam, France, reports certain complete fertilisers wiiich play a double role and act 
as eJSective weedkillers as well as being more beneficial to cereals than ordinary complete 
fertiliwsers. 

The best known weea-killing fertilisers are powdered cyan amide and the special 
sylvinile, applied together or singly. Their use however is" liable to the drawback of 
upsetting the balance of fertiliser elements. Either potash or nitrogen in excess may 
be harmful as vreU as being an unnecessary expense. 

To avoid this draw^back M. JaguEnaxjd has developed a formula for a complete 
fertiliser which is carefully balanced as regards the nitrogen, potash and phosphoric 
acid. This weedkiller is made up of powdered cyananiide, poor syhdnite and finely 
ground natural phosphate of calcium. The three ingredients require to be thoroughly 
mingled and crushed so that the misdure can be spread as a fine ponder. In double 
bags of impermeable paper this mixture can be stored without decomposing or becom- 
ing lumpy. 

The mixture is applied (by hand or by a spreader) when dew, or preferably a wliite 
frost, is on the ground, between December and March in central Europe. The amount 
to be applied varies according to conditions from 800 to 1200 kg. per ha. 

This fertiliser is less costly than normal fertilisers, is simple in use, is an elective 
weedkiller, increases the yields of cereals by as much as 3 or 4 times as compared with 
control plots, {VEngrais, Paris, 1931, an. 46, no. 2, pp. 47,49)- 


T. B. 
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II. CroPvS op Temperate Regions. 

EeeecTs of r,iGHT AND DARivNESS ON PEANT GROWTH. — The Journal of Agricultu- 
ral Research for Mav 1931 contains an interesting article on this subject by W. W. Gar- 
ner and H A. Aeeaeh) Some of the main points are the following. 

If the continuity of daily illumination is broken by plunging^ the plants into dark- 
ness for T-2-n hours a day the' general nutrition and growth are injured ; but this reduc- 
tion in illumination has no more influence on reproductive capacity than if the early 
and late illumination is suppressed during the long summer days. 

These first experiments were carried out using the sun as source of light. 

In a further experiment the development of a number of plants of different species 
was followed when submitted to alternating periods of light and darkness of length vary- 
ing from 6 liotus to 5 seconds , a Mazda lamp of 1000 watts sensed as the source of light. 
The plants in the experimental chambers were well ventilated and the temperature 
was slightiv lower than that of the summer atmosphere. In most cases the periods 
of illumination and darimess were equal. The multiplied difEerential effects of the 
alternations on general nutrition and growth were in striking contrast with their 
comparatively" uniform action on the time of flowering. 

As the equal inteiv^als of light and darkness, starting with a 6 hours' duration, 
diminished it became increasingly evident that there was mal-nutrition and retarded 
growth , the maximum defects in nutrition and growth were observed when the alter- 
nation was no longer than one minute If the duration is reduced beyond this point an 
improvement in nutrition and growth occurs, vSo that with a 5-seconds alternation as 
good results were often obtained as with 12 hours Between these extremes the alter- 
nations caused an apparent destniction of the chlorophyR, general etiolation, localised 
killing of the leaf tissues, reduced development of the leaf, reduced lengthening of the 
stem 'and reduced production of dry matter. 

When the illuminated intervals were reduced to half the dark intervals the unfavour- 
able effects of the alternations within the limits stated above liecame so intense chat 
the greater number of the plants were rapidiy kiUed. 

On the other hand if the illuminated intervals were double the dark intervals in 
each cycle, a general improvement was observed in the appearance of the plants ; it 
seems that this increase of the duration of illumination in proportion to the duration of 
darkness surpassed the retarding action of the alternations on growth. 

As regards the action on flowering, the fact that a given plant belongs to a long 
day iype or to a short day type seems to have more influence on flowering than the 
duration of the altematioui. In general alternations of 6 hours and less favoured the 
jfiowering of long day plants and were unfavourable to short day plants. 

Frost resistance in wheat and oats. — The Journal d' Agriculture pratique 
(6 June 1931) publishes a note on this subject communicated to the Agricultural Aca- 
demy of Prance by M. Crepin, Director of the Genetics Research Station of Dijon. 

The technique employed for determining the precise action of frost on the cereals 
studied is explained. This action diSers according to the severity of the temperature, 
the date of seeding and the temperature conditions to wliich the plant has been exposed 
previous to frost injury. The purpose of the investigations was to find high yielding 
wheats capable of growing in regions where hitherto the rigours of winter have prevented 
the^ cultivation of wheat. This end seems already to liave been attained. In the 
region of Dijon, one of the most favoured districts of the east, high yielding wheats are 
grown which have produced natural hybrids with imselected wheats. M. Crepin has 
ha^ested aberrant ears from these unselected wheats and has followed them up gen- 
etically and has found one which combines qualities making it an ideal wheat for medio - 
ere and poor land whereever winter frost and summer drought are liable to occur. 

The new wheat, named P.L.M. i, was grown in bulk this year on 10 ha. at the Plant 
Improvement Station at Kpoisses and the resulting crop will be sufficient for the wheat 
to be made available to the Agricultural Offices this autumn. 

Other frost resistant types are under study ; several possess a resistance to lodging 
comparable to that of the high-yielding wheats sucli as ‘ Hybride inversable The 
best of these varieties will later be made available for cultivation as frost-resistant 
varieties for rich soil. 

New Russian wheats which wxee not sheee or shatter eash^y, — In connec- 
tion with the development of large scale production of wheat on the Soviet-owned farms 
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(sovkhozi), the question of selecting varieties which will not shdl or shatter becomes of 
great importance. Experiments carried out in western Siberia during 1930 showed 
that while some varieties shattered or shelled as much as 19.5 %, other varieties shat- 
tered only 2-3 %. An effort is now being made to discard all the liigh-slielling varieties 
and adopt those which show low- shelling Among these the following Rxissian varieties, 
Blansar, Sarrosa and Sarrubra, developed by the Saratov Station, have sho^vn the low- 
est percentage of shelling. ' Aone the American variety Kubanka has also shown a 
low percentage. 

During 1931 the tests are being continued and in addition to the Russian varieties 
several American varieties will be introduced {Journal of the An>eyican Society of Agro- 
nomy, April 1931). 

FOR STUDYING ouu’B VARiHTrES IX FRANCE. — Inconsequence of the num- 
ber of varieties of varying quality grown in France it has been thought advisable to or- 
ganise a Centre for the study of olive varieties and the subseauent distribution of grafts 
of satisfactory varieties. 

The Centre has been formed on the Bel Ah* ” estate near ^lontpellier. On an 
ai'ea of 5 hectares have been planted about 80 varieties of dives selected with a view 
to the following . — 

(1) vSelecrion of all the best types of table olives 

(2) Selection of 20 to 25 of the best oil yielding olives. 

(3) Elimination of all olives of doubtful quality or purpose. 

(4) Introduction into France of the best foreign varieties. 

There are at present at the Centre 20 Italian, 10 Spanish and Portuguese and 8 
African varieties. In the spring of 1932 the Centre will receive varieties from Greece 
and Asia Minor. 

This experiment plantation will be of use to olive experts as well as to growers. 

D. K. 


TROPICALJAND SUBTROPICAL AGRICULTURE 
Lac andjLac Refining. 

Lac is the resinous secretion of certain insect parasites of various plant species. 
The principal lac insect is a relative of the cochineal insect, belonging to the Cocci- 
deae, Tachardia lacca, also called Carteria lacca, after the scientist Carter who 
studied its life history at Bombay in i860. 

There are about 30 species serving as hosts of the lac insect ; they are mostly 
shrubs or trees which had not untd recently been cultivated. The main species 
are : — Combretum Bovdi, Cupania trijuga, Dalhergia spp., Schl&ichera trijuga, Ficus 
sp., Butea frondosa, Pithecolobium Saman, Cajanus indicus and Zizyphus Jujuba. 

Traders in lac have found that it is more profitable to produce it in a cultivated 
plantation than to collect it from scattered wild trees. The choice of the best host 
has been guided by the climate. In Cambodia and Laos the selected shruh is Com- 
bretum Boveti, which groW's on dry or flooded land. The lowest stems are pruned 
every two or three years in order to obtain an increased number of branches without 
too wide a diameter. In Siam Pithecolobium Saman and Cajanus indicus are pre- 
ferred. The former is used particularly in the district of Chiengmai. It as self- 
propagating and grows rapidly ; if the soil is friable and fresh the tree can be utilised 
after 5 years. The trees are planted 20 metres apart because the foUage is thick and 
the lac insects require light and air. Cajanus indicus is used mainly in the region 
of Bayale. The trees live only 3 or 4 years ; they become productive after 2 or 3 
years ; in some parts they are spaced at 2m, in others at 4m. 

Crude lac, or stick lac as it is called, is in the form of dark red incrustations of 
varying thickness on the twigs. If a transverse cut is made through an incrustation 
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tlie insects may be seen with a magnifying lens. The females produce bright red 
larva which fix themselves in groups on the twigs and form new colonies. 

To allow the lac insect to propagate freely it is necessary to keep the trees clean 
and cut away any dead or even old branches and climbing or epiphytic plants. This 
is to keep awav ants which are the worst enemy of Tachardia lacca. 

Seed lac, for artificial propagation, must be chosen from thick, reddish and ve- 
sicular incrustations ; the incrustation must be fresh and the insects on the point 
of swarming. In Siam and India there are two swarms and therefore two genera- 
tions a year, in Taos and Tonkin only one. 


PnATri I. — Fmnace for lac refining. 



A — Furnace m plan, section and elevation. D — Blast pipe. 

B ~ Platform for overseer. E — Inclined hearth. 

C = Bottle support. F = I^ateral Furnace. 


Grading of lac. — ■ In Siam and Indochina lac is graded according to the size 
of the incrustations irrespective of quality, x. e., without taking into account the 
tree from which it is obtained. Tac containing large quantities of dust is however 
considered of poor quality. On the Bangkok market lac is classed in 2 grades : — 
northenrlac and eastern lac. The northern lac is the more highly valued. 

In India lac is classified as follows : — 

(i) Tac from Schleichera trijuga, the most valuable on account of its light 

colour. 

{2) Tac from Buiea irondosa, of medium quality, red and variable in colour. 
(3) Tac from Cajanus indicus, considered of poor quality. 

Refining. The operations during refining are crushing, sifting, washing, drying, 
second sifting, pulling and melting. 

The stick lac is crushed with hammers on an iron platform and as much as pos- 
sible of the woody matter removed. The crushed lac is then sifted to remove fur- 
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tber foreign matter, and the larger lumps of lac again crushed until they have attained 
the desired size. No special machine has yet been invented for this work. 

The granular lac thus obtained is washed for the production of shellac or button 
lac. It is soaked in water over night (i) to allow any remaining foreign matter to 
rise to the surface, (3) to soften the lac and (3) to give it its full colour. The colour 
after immersion in water is dark wine red. 

After washing the lac is put into stone vats shaped like inverted cones ha'vdng 
a capacity of about 100 litres. The inner surface of the vat is rough. Water is 
poured in to cover the lac and is continually renewed. Then a worker holding on 
to a horizontal bar at a convenient height works the mass 'vdgorouslv with his feet 


Pirate II. — Tools mid accessories used in lac refining. 
A 



Fig. I. = Bottle into wlncli the melted lac is poured. 

Fig. 2. = Ftmue! for pouring lac into the bag. f ^ elevation 

Fig. 3. = Stoneware pan placed at the right of the worker conUUning ^ 

the required water. I B = plan 

Fig. 4. — Cast iron plan for washing. ? 

Fig. 5‘ = Wooden turnspit for taming the bag in'front of the furnace {a front view, b lateral view). 

Fig. 6. = One of the 6 or 13 wooden supports placed about im. apart to hold the bag so that it can 

turn htreely. 

Fig. 7. Iron ^ovel for attending to furnace. 

Fig. 8. = Iron scoop for removmg scum. 

Fiqs. 9 and 10. — Iron spatula for transferring melted lac from the bag into the bottle. 

Fig. II. = Hook for preparing the so-called ‘ bajoo ’ (a =: front view, b = lateral view). 

Fig. 12. = Iron spatula with wooden handle for replacing melted lac which runs out of the bag. 

Fig. 13. — Wooden implement for opening the bags. 

Fig. 14. — Bamboo stick (preferred to the iron spatula of fig. 12} used in preparing button lac. 
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and legs for at least lialf an hour. This operation is repeated two or three times 
until the lac has become orange coloured. 

The lac is then put on a cement floor to dry in the open. The usual precautions 
are taken to ensure rapid and uniform drying- The dry lac is put into long bags 
7 or 8 cm. in diameter made of a material strong enough to stand the twisting that 
occurs during the heating and melting of the lac. For the button lac it is difiicult 
to obtain a suitable material for the bags, but for shellac there are ideal materials 
available. 

The lac for both shellac and button lac is treated similarly up to this stage. 

Shellac, — Shellac is a good quality lac which after fusion has been treated so 
as to produce transparent flakes. The details of the tools and appliances used are 
shown in the two plates. Each furnace can produce 35 to 40 kg. of shellac per 
day. 

Button lac. — Button lac is as pure as shellac but instead of being in flakes is 
in the form of small irregular-shaped pieces 4 5 thickness. 

The furnace is similar to that used for the preparation of shellac (represented in 
Plate 1} but is rather smaller. The bags are also narrower. Good quality button 
lac should be light chestnut in colour with a very fine grain. 

Refined lac w'hether shellac or button lac oflers large advantages over stick 
lac, chiefly in that it can be kept indefinitely without deteriorating. Stick lac is 
liable to be attacked by insects and diseases and is very sensitive to changes in tem- 
perature. 

J. Ekgros. 
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Capus G. et Bois D., Les Frodtdts Coloniaux, Bibrairie Armand Colin Edit., Paris 1912, 
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SkrgySEUS M. a., La recolte et le commerce de la gomme-laque au Siam. — Revue Inter-' 
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AGRICULTURAL ENGINEERING 

The Combine Harvester- Thra^er (i). 

Agriculture in most countries is now undergoing fundamental changes. Post- 
war economic difficulties have resulted in a great development of the use of machin- 
ery, and machinery to give its best results requires conditions entirely different 
from those of the agriculture of the old countries with its complicated organisation 
and broken up farms. Machinery requires large surfaces devoted to one crop, such 
as are not readily fotmd in the regions of intensive agriculture. Thus mechanisa- 
tion often causes movement towards the regions of extensive agriculture. A 
clear example of this is seen as a result of the use of the combine in grain growing. 


fi) See also, this BuUeijfi, 1928, No, 0, pp. 811-814; 1929, No. 4, pp, 155-158. 
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DbvKIvOPICent of the combixe. — The origin of the combine harvester-thrasher 
goes as far back as 1830. It was already” in use then in Canada but was too little 
developed to take root and disappeared from the market. Without any connexion 
with the Canadian machines there appeared about 1840 in Australia strippers which 
were smaller and more suited to the size of the Australian farms ; they obtained 
popularity and were later exported on a large scale to Argentina. 

Quite independently of the Australian machines the combine reappeared in 
California about i860 ; by 1880 between five and six hundred of these machines 
were already in use. A favorable climate permitting of the ears being left on the 
stalks until completely dry, the extensive farrns and the shortage of labour during 
the short har\’'est season all contributed to promote the use of combines, although 
at this time they were still rather hea\^% required whole teams of horses to pull 
them and the power for the reaping and thrashing was transmitted from the wheels, 

A step forward was made when steam was introduced as the motive power. 

But the combiae did not come to dominate world agriculture as it now does 
until after the development of the tractor. The tractor serves both for traction 
and for the direct transmission of power to the machine. 

Types of coxstrucfiox. — As its name implies the har^’ester-thrasher combines 
the work of reaping and thrashing. Consequently the corn is no longer stocked, 
and need not be because it is no longer reaped before it is completed ripe. Reaping 
is efiected with ordinary knives ; the blades are grooved on the upper surface of the 
cutting edge to enable them to keep sharp without sharpening. The length of the 
cutter bar is 2.4 — 4.2 — 6m and over. The average rate of harvesting is from o.i 
ha. per hour for a cutting width of 2.4 m. to i ha. per hour for a width of 4.2 m. ; 
with larger machines the rate is proportionate!}^ higher. The cutter-bar is adjust- 
able to leave a stubble length of from 15 to 70 cm. A reel above the cutter-bar 
drives the com against the knives so that when cut it falls regularly on to the canvas 
belt, the width of which in existing machines (o.8-o.g m.) is adapted to the condi- 
tions of the combine harvesting regions. Tor European countries which utilise the 
straw the canvas would be needed wider. 

The dmm is comparatively small in combines. One reason for this is that 
in the regions where they are used the corn yield is low and httle straw is cut, a fur- 
ther reason is that in the combine the cut corn is laid in a regular layer on the plat- 
form instead of being thrown in in irregular sheaves as in a stationary thrashing 
machine. 

The gram is beaten and mbbed from the ears in the drum and then separated 
from the straw by fans and shakers. This part of the work is in general done as in 
ordinary thrashing machines. In most combines there is also a contrivance for keep- 
ing the thrasher horizontal on hillsides so as to ensure thorough cleaning. At the 
present time the grain is generally empted into a trailer; certain makes however 
are provided with a grain tank above the machine. Sacking attachments are not 
mu<di used. 

Combines are built mainly in the United States. Unfortunately Uttle com- 
parative criticism of the various types and their results has been published. Some 
comparative tests have been carried out in Russia in connexion mth the Five Year 
Plan. In the United States only good is for the most part spoken of the machines, 
but comparative trials would be useful and interesting. 

The best-known combines are the following, whidh all exist in several dif- 
ferent makes ; — Advance-Rumely, Avery, Allis Chalmers, Baby Combine, Borodin, 
Case, Caterpillar (Holt), Curtis, Centrifugal Combine, Clayton, John Deere, 
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Douilliet, Frost & Wood, Gleaner Baldwin, Harris, McCormick-Deering (IHC), 
Massey-Harris, :Minneapolis-Moline, New- Way Harvester, Oliver Nichols & Shepard, 
Sunshine, Wood Bros. Such comments on certain of these types as are obtain- 
able r\dll be briefly" given. 

Advance-Rumely. — The machine is of simple construction but little perfected. 
Lubrication is not uniform. The distribution of the w^eight is good, also the con- 
struction of the automatic brakes and the cutter bar raising device. The machine 
is not convenient to handle however and is not well enough made to guarantee a 
long life. 

Allis Chabner Baby Combine. — As its name implies this make is suitable for 
small farms, the cutting width being only 1.5 m. The cutter-bar is directly in front 
of the machine and the straw and grain are delivered straight to the drum. The 
drum has instead of the usual teeth a cylindrical wire brush making 1000 revolu- 
tions per minute. The machine is of very simple construction and is worked di- 
rect from the tractor. Its weight is 13-14 quintals. 

Borodin. — A Russian machine, not yet fully perfected. Although this 
combine was passed by the Agricultural Academy of Timirjasew at Moscow in 1939 
as giving good results and has this year been turned out in mass production at the 
factory which has been opened at Saratoff, trials in Germany showed that it is 
not yet adequately developed for manufacture. The interest of the machine lies 
in the principle on which thrashing is ejected and its saving of power in com- 
parison with usual methods. The drum is fitted with metal slats like flails which 
are driven by^ centrifugal force against the concave but are able to yield on meeting: 
greater resistance. The concave consists of toothed rollers. The complicated 
construction of the thrashing apparatus probably means that it will not wear well. 
Tests have shown that a faultless thrashing is rarely obtained. An advantage of 
this machine is its relative independence of length of straw, the drum of 1.3 m. being 
fed directly by the canvas. With short straw however it is a drawback that the 
drum is only partly filled. 

Caterpillar. — This combine (previously called Holt) is of very simple and good 
construction and has the parts well arranged. The brake lever is inconveniently 
placed, but otherwise the machine is easy to handle and absolutely safe. It is. 
durable and works well. 

Cnriis Centrifugal Combine. — In a previous article (i) was mentioned the 
proposed use of an axial conical drum. This idea has been developed in the 
centrifugal combine of Curtis Harvester Inc., North Kansas City, Mo, put on the 
market in July 1930. The machine blows out the straw and tailings by means of 
an air blast. There are no shakers or riddles and only one sieve. The drum is 
only 20 cm. in length ; it is completely surroimded by the concave and gives 
as high an output of grain as the orthodox drum of 150 cm. The advantages of 
ffis combine are that it can be manufactured comparatively cheaply and that it 
is not aflected by hilly ground. 

Demonstration trials gave very good results. The machine worked well in 
fields with sparse and heavy crops and with short and long straw. Grain losses 
were less than with ordinary machines and the grain was clean and undamaged. 

Clayton. This is an English combine of the ordinary type which was built 
in large numbers for export to South America and has recently been fitted witk 
bar beaters and tested in England. 


(II See tisis BnUdin, 1929, No, pp, 155-158. 
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DouilJiet. — The Douh.hE'T combine, of Cauderan-Bordeaux, which has been 
mentioned several tirhes previously in this represents an attempt to adapt 

the principle of the American machines to French conditions. The cutter-bar is 
the same as in ordinary’ reaper-binders. The machine is drawn b}' a 10-20 HP 
tractor and has a 20 HP engine to work it. A canvas belt carries the grain and 
straw to the drum, which is of the beater t^'pe. The grain and tailings pass from 
the concave to an elevator. The unchafted straw passes to a binder and is 
ejected in sheaves. 

Cleaner Baldwin. — The main advantage of this make is in the position of 
the cutter-bar in front of the machine. The thrashing mechanism and the grain 
tanks ate at the sides, making it possible to reverse the machine. It is difficult 
for the driver, surrounded on three side by the parts of the combine and sitting 
among clouds of dust, to control the work of the tractor, the cutter-bar and the 
thrasher. 

M cCormick-Deeruig (IHC). — The var\dng reports on the results given by 
this machine indicate its complication and the mconvenience of its handling. There 
are however people who say that it gives very regular work and others who acclaim 
its solidity. It is not well adapted for cutting short-strawed crops. 

Oliver Nichols and Shepard. — This combine resembles the Caterpillar in 
construction but is somewhat inferior to it on account of its less solid make. Apart 
from this its working is simple and safe. 

Sunshine. — This type, w^hich is widely used in Australia and has given good 
results there, has recently- been manufactured also in Canada. The model is 
slightly modified from the Australian Sunshine. The cutter-bar is in front. There 
is a single engine serffing for locomotion as well as reaping and thrashing. At de- 
monstrations carried out at the Swift Current Experiment Station, Saskatchewan,, 
difficulties were foimd to be caused by the fingers being too wide apart. It is 
moreover feared that the single engine may not execute its several functions pro- 
perly on difficult land or with a heavy crop. 

Neu)-W ay Harvester. — This new harvester which is in use in the United States 
and Canada is not, properly speaking, a combine, there being no thrashing. The 
corn is delivered by an elevator to a stack-container or hopper and is eventually 
dumped in stacks along the field, the stacks being from 10 to 12 feet in diameter. 
The stacks stand well in any weather and when required can be removed by a 
special sweep for subsequent thrashing. The advantages of the machine are 
that the straw is saved, weed seeds are not returned to the soil and harvesting can 
be begun as soon as a binder could be used. The machine works satisfactorily 
but is costly because its purchase price is high and it is in use only during a short 
season of the year. The price is nearly that of a small combine. 

Windrowers and pick-up attachments. — In the regions of America where a 
heavier ramfall makes harvesting with the combine too great a risk a windrow 
attachment on the combine is used and some days later the windrow is collected 
with a pick-up attachment and thrashed. By this method the com is cut at the 
usual time and also a badl5^ weed infested field can be successfully harvested be- 
cause the windrow rests on the stubble which is left high (not shorter than 20 cm,) 
and so is in a good situation for drying. In many parts of Canada and the United 
States windrowing is more usual than combining, though it may be said that in 
general the former is done only when combining is not possible, 

Graik nossES, — In the combine using countries much study has been 
devoted to grain losses. The results naturallj" vary within very wide limits accord- 
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ing to the climate, the condition of the fields, the degree of maturity, the variety 
of corn grown, the skill rvith which the vrork is done, etc. Comparative tests of 
combines and other machines under the same conditions have for the most part 
proved the superiority of the combine. In Canada it was shown that grain losses 
with the combine are nearly one-third of those with other harvesters. Investi- 
gations made in Argentina in 1927-2S by the IVIinistry of Agriculture show that 
the respective losses with the combine, the binder and thrasher and the stripper 
and thrasher are in the following ratio : — 9.1 %.* 14.3 % : 16 %. 

A detailed study made in Germany in 1929 and 1930 by the Reichskuratorium 
fiir Technik in der Landwirtschaft (Agricultural Engineering Council of the German 
Government) of grain losses with different harvesting methods gave the following 
results ; — 

Losses by shedding before harvesting commences are greater with the combine 
than with other harvesters if the variety is liable ’to shedding but are negligible 
with tight-chahed varieties. 

Reaping losses depend largely on the length of straw\ With the same height 
of stnbble less grain is lost with the combine than with the binder, but with in- 
creasing height of stubble left by the combine the cutting losses increase. 

Thrashing losses are on the whole greater with the combine than with station- 
ary thrashing. 

Losses due to the binder and during stocking and carting are eliminated by the 
combine. 

Thus it results that, provided suitable varieties are grown in clean fields, and 
that certain modifications are made in structure, the combine can be developed 
to become, even in humid regions, the best harvesting system as regards total 
loss of grain. 

The combine and the straw problem. — The straw harvest is of importance 
only in countries where stock-breeding is an essential part of farming. In the re- 
gions now using combines the straw is of little account and consequently the 
machines produced lack straw collecting devices. 

Where straw is valued the construction of the drum depends largely on the 
purpose for which the straw is required. Straight straw requires bars, bent straw 
.is produced by a peg drum. The latter, which is more economical and easier 
to manipulate, is found in most combines. Until quite recently the superiority 
of the bm drum was insisted on, specially in Germany, but now it has been stated 
that bent straw is quite as serviceable as straight. 

The best method of collecting the straw left by the combine has not yet been 
found. Although from a technical point of view the use of a hay-sweep and mov- 
-ing baler is feasible it is considered too costly. Perhaps a simpler method is that 
of the moving hay-baler which is doing satisfactory work in America. This ma- 
chine, which is worked directly from the tractor, is a combination of the moving 
hay-baler and a lateral pick-up attachment very similar to that in use in the 
moving thrasher. Another possibility is the picking up of the straw directly be- 
hind the combine as is done by a Dornimr machine which throws the bundles of 
straw behind it. If the straw is dry enough a composite baler and combine is 
Meal for regions which need to utilise the straw. 

Quaix^ and drying of C0MBiNE-3aARVESTED GRAIN. — When the combine . 
first came into use there were complaints about the quality of the grain. It was 
found however that the fault lay not in the machines themselves but in the far- 
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mers’ lack of experience with the machines, for they were harvesting too early. 
"W^en this mistake was rectified the complaints soon ceased. 

In countries with a wet climate it will without doubt be impossible to se- 
parate the problem of the use of the combine from that of the artificial drying of 
grain. Grain dryiag has been thoroughly tried out in Canada, but grain driers are 
installed only at the big elevators. Apparently small-scale driers are not profitable. 
A good deal of experimental work in grain drying is being carried out notably at 
the University of Saskatchewan at Saskatoon and at the State Agricultural Col- 
leges of North Dakota and Illinois and in Europe at the Institute of Agricultural 
Engineering at Oxford and under the Agricultural Engineering Council of the Ger- 
man Government. No decisive results have however yet been reached. 

USE^ AND FUTURE OF THE COMBINE. — Combines are in use mainly in the 
United States, Canada, Australia, Argentina and North Africa and have recently 
been introduced in Russia, The principal producing firms are in the United 
States. The following tables give an idea of the increasing use and distribution 
of combines. 


Tabee I. — Number of combines manufactured in the United States from 1914 to 1929 

and their value from 1929. 


Year 

Number j 

1 

1 Year 

! 

1 

Number 

' Value 

m 1000 dollars 

1914 

1 }: 

. ... 270 1! 

1926 . . . 

11760 

1586S 

1921 

1 5027 

1927 

18 807 

26885 

1923 . • ■ 

j 4012 

1928 . . 

25 392 

85603 

1924 

t 5828 

1929 .... 

36957 

60684 

J 925 

1 ii 
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TabeE II. — Development of the exportation of combines from ike United States 

from 1926 to 1929. 



1926 1 

1927 

1928 

1929 

Destination 


Value ! 


Value ! 

! 

Vaine ' 


Value 


Number 

iSo i Number 

dollars li 

1 

m 

1000 1 
dollars 

Number ^ 

1 

i 

in 1 
zooo ' 
dollars ’ 

Number 

in 

IOC3IP 

dollars 

France 

46 

43 i 

23 

22 

52 

75 

16 

17 

Germany 

— 

— i 

1 

2 

16 

18 

27 

16 

Russia in Europe 

4 

5 

— 

— 1 

33 

6 i 

435 

701 

Spain 

5 

4 ! 

24 

33 

31 

40 ! 

41 

50 

Canada .... 

868 

337 ; 

819 

1035 

3560 

5473 

3018 

4757 

Mesdco .... 

26 

27 

53. 

81 

49 

71 1 

67 

9S 

Argentina 

8637 

2408 

8097 

8570 

3116 

4172 1 

6214 

8607 

Brazil 

8 

3 

1 

1 

8 

4 

64 

14& 

Chile 

50 

59 

19 

21 

SI 

42 1 

108 

60 

Uruguay I 

26 

32 

153 

134 

150 

179 ^ 

294 

881 

Philippines . ..... . . . . j 

8 1 

9 


— 

6 

5 

30 i 

! 28 

Australia 

97 1 

80 

261 

S60 

8 

5 

87 j 

[ 22 

British East Afnca . , 

10 i 

14 

55 

58 

61 

34 

206 i 

1 

South Africa 

' 1 1 

1 

1 

1 

6 

6 

14 

1 17 

Algeria and Tunisia 

SO 1 

77 

101 

148 

88 

131 


m 

Morocco ..... 

68 1 

42 

28 i 

24 

62 

124 

1 X 0 i 

i -m 

Other countries 

, 25 i 


75 ! 

1 92 

61 

65 

97 i 

: m 

\ 


j 4444 

j S165 

4706 

6476 

7817 j 

10446 

11071 

15586 
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The figures of the export from the United States give a general idea of the 
numbers used in the different countries with the exception of Australia. Australia 
has from the beginning followed an independent line in the matter of combines and 
supplies the demand with her own manufacture. The harvesting machines used 
in Australia are mainly combines and strippers. 

The large number of combines shown in Table II to have been exported to 
Argentina is interesting. In this country whose climate and farming conditions 
are particularly favourable for the use of the combine 30 % of the wheat was com- 
bine harvested in 1929. Even in comparatively small farms the combine is 
found economically superior to separate cutting and thrashing. Where it is suffici- 
ently in use its superiority is so great that it has been adopted whatever machines 
were used before. There is no doubt that shortly no other method of harvesting 
will be used in Argentina. 

"Wdierever the conditions of climate and land are favourable the combine proves 
its superiority over eveiy" other method of harvesting. In countries where labour 
is dear the combine reduces production costs and so guarantees a sure profit even 
with low prices. 

Countries, therefore, which are unable on account of climate or systems of 
holdings to make use of the combine, find themselves at a disadvantage. Hence 
they are anxiously studying methods of adapting the machine to their conditions. 
The experiments at Oxford and in Germany have already been referred to, and 
others are being carried out in France and elsewhere. It seems that a practical 
solution is being found, particularly iu Germany. 

Summary. — It may be said that the combine in its different forms makes 
possible a truly remarkable economy in harvesting. Its dependence on climate 
has been partly overcome as regards practical technique by perfecting its method 
of use ; but, from an economical point of view, the more arid regions will alwa^^'s 
have an advantage. 

Since the development of the smaller machines the importance for the com- 
bine of large acreage has diminished. The use of the combine, together with 
that of the tractor, tends however to increase farm acreage. It is obvious that 
a system of mechanical harvesting applied to an already mechanised cultivation 
system should, to produce maximum results, require as extensive an acreage as 
possible under a single crop. 

This leads on the one hand to the forming of immense ‘ corn factories such 
as are coming into being in Russia, and on the other to co-operation between small 
and medium sized farms for tilling and harvesting with machinery owned in com- 
mon, as is seen in the Russian collective farms and also, with greater or less success 
but without their political and social implications, in the experiment being tried 
in a small village community in Germany near Ulm, in Swabia. 

The use of the combine and the tractor is bringing about fundamental changes 
in modem agriculture. These changes are still only in their infancy and the nu- 
jdteous imperfections and exaggerations observed to-day will doubtless disappear. 

H. J. Hoppejn. 
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ANIMAL HUSBANDRY 

Notes, 

General. 

An apparatus MAIQNG it possible to determine IMMEDTATETY in PERCENTAGES- 
The various body measurements of uve stock. — In the periodical Mesogazdasdgi 
Kuiatdsok (Budapest 1930, No. 12) Dr. L. Drbanek, who is on the staff of the Zootech- 
nical Institute of the Veterinary College of Budapest, describes an apparatus of this- 
type making calculations and the employment of tables unnecessary. 

Horses. 

REGISTliATlON OP HEAVY GERVIAN DRAUGHT HORSES IN THE BEEGIAN HE^-BOOKS*. 
— The Royal Society “ Le Cheval de Trait Beige " has agreed on the following condi- 
tions to the request made by the Administration of the German Studs relating to Hie 
registration of stahions imported from Germany. 

A Belgian Committee will first' examine the pedigree of the stallion proposed 
for registration and subsequently its physical conformation. The registration will be 
exclusively reserved for stallions entered in the German Studbooks, which accept on 
the same conditions the registration of Belgian horses. {Le Cheval de Trait Beige 1931, 
No. 377). 

Cattle, 

Feeding triads op dairy cows with raw potatoes and with steam cooked- 
potatoes, IN Germany, — The Reichsarbdtgemeinschaft or Co-op^ative As- 
sociation for the Reich, of zootechnical Institutes and Research Stations in Germany 
carried out during the winter of 1929^30, in five zootechnical institutes {Gottingen, Halle,. 

■ Jena, Bre^u-Tschechnitz, Kaelj riifi foliowing trials on uniform lines, whi<3i are des- 
cribe by Prof* Zorn in the der De^itschen Landmrischafts-GeseUschafi of 

1931, Part 7. 
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During the trial pericxi, the potatoes were treated like mangolds and silaged fod- 
der ; thev were fed to stock partly raw and partly steam-cooked. 

Taking the average result of the trials,^ feeding with potatoes produced only a 
trifling diminution in the milk ^neld, of no importance in comparison with the great 
economic advantage of this method of feeding The percentage of butter fat was 
afiected only in a few cases. 

Reports on these trials show that the feeding of raw wuvshed potatoes up to 15 kg. 
daily ration per cow presents no difficulty ; the ^‘mals must however become gradually 
accustomed to the feed. They accept less readily the steamed potatoes, but it is pos- 
sible also to reach the daily ration of 15 kg. In any case, for potato fed cows it is 
necessary to increase the straw ration if the animals are to feel properly satisfied. 

Pigs. 

Instructions for yieud triads of pigs, in Geri^iany. — The President of the 
DeuUche Landwiyischafts-GeseUschaft has published the following instructions in regard 
to these trials : — 

1. Breeders are expected to submit all the pigs of their herds to yield trials. 

2. There is to be understood by the number of young pigs in one farrowing, the 
whole number including those bom dead if properly developed. 

3. The date of a farrowing is taken to be that on which the last piglet is bom. 

4. For every registered sow, the number of piglets at each farrowing, and the weight 
•of each at tlie age of "28 days will be entered. 

5. Determination of the weight of the young pigs at birth or at time of sale is 
optional. 

6. In estimating >neld, that of the mother sow alone will be taken, excluding 
the fa'^ter mothers. 

7. There must be present, in boars and sows, at least twelve nipples, evenly 
divided {6 + 6), 

8. Young pigs which have too few nipples, or animals which for any reason are 
not to be used for breeding purposes must be nicked in the front lobe of the left ear. 

0. All returns must be checked b}" a person known by the competent Chamber 
-of Agriculture to be independent. (Miiteilungen dev D, L. G., 1931, Stuck 5). 

Sheep. 

F^ERIMEntat. seaeghterings of fat iambs in Germany. — The Deuische 
Landwirtschafis-Gesellschaft and the Reichsverhand fur Deutsche Schafzucht (A.ssociation 
of the Reich for sheep breeding in Germany) have recently organised investigations into 
tile condition of live lambs and their estimation in accordance with the market rules for 
'SlauAtered stock at Berlin. 

For price estimation, lambs conforming to the Berlin standard are placed in the first 
class, a oifierence being established between the winter standard (October to April, 60 
to 75 pounds weight in the fold) and the summer standard (May to September, 70 to 
90 ibsA 

I^ainbs confonning to the winter standard which are ready for killing should not 
be really fat and should supply lean meat for roasting mainly. On the other hand, 
lambs conforming to the summer standard should supply meat for boiling with veget- 
al^es and riiould have a larger quantity of muscular fat. 

There ^ould be submitted to trial five lambs from each breeding flock and five 
from each flock for sale. {Mttteilungen der D, L, G. 1931, Stuck 15). 

Formation of a new sheep breeding centre in Prance. — The Administrative 
<kHmcil of ti^ Union ovine de France has decided to consider the formation of a new 
centre for trodlag for the Southern region of the Central Massif and of the South- 
Tlds brh^ up to three the number of the centres of this kind formed by the 
tWcii, into account the caife already in working order for the lie de France and 

the ocntral one which is ho shortly opened on the Domaine de Merle on the Bouches- 

du-Rbtoe. oGine, ^031, Ko. i). 

WooE Research lABORATtsoEs of the Sheep breeding Union of France. 
— The U nion ovine de France has e^abE^ed a wotfl research Iabora|ic^, and has appoint- 
ed M. Andre M, Bead of the zootechnicai section of the National Agra- 

nomique, as director. 
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The main objects of this Laboratory are as follows 

1. Determination of the wool value of the principal breeds of sheep bred in 
prance and in the French Colonies. Study of the influence of the conditions of production 
(vsoil, climate, feeding) on w'ool qualities. 

2. Investigation of the most rapid methods for determining’ the wool qualities 
of sheep intended for breeding purposes. 

3. Systematic investigation of the laws in accordance with wliich wool qualities 
are transmitted by rams and ewes to lambs 

4* Organisation of the supervision of wool production, in connection with the 
Herd-book Associations. Establishment of selected families having meat production 
and w-ool production aptitudes harmoniously balancetl. 

5 Determination of the relations that may exist between the \fool aptitude, 
the milk and cheese aptitude, the development of weight in function of time, the con- 
iormation and the fattening aptitude. 


Poultry. 

INSHTUTION OF A REPRESENTATION OF POFXTRY FARMING INTERESTS FOR THE ReICH 
XN Germany. ■ — The Central German poultiy" farming organisations have set up, in 
the form of a cooperative society, a Reichsinteyesseiivenret.ung der Geflugelwiytschafi 
(R. I. G.) with head-quarters at Berlin-Dalilem, which represents the interests of Ger- 
man poultry fanners, especially for the essential economic questions. 

The importance of this new organisation will be recognised when it is remembered 
that Geimany possesses about 98 millions of poultry worth 300 million Reiclimarks, 
distributed among four million farms and supplying yearly products the value of which 
exceeds one milliard Reichsmarks, and meeting nearly foux-fifths of the needs of Ger- 
many. • 

The R. I, G. is always ready to give information relating to teclinical and economic 
avicultural questions. (Conmiumcation from the Secretary of the 7?. J. G. to the Inierna- 
tional his.titute of AgriculUire). 

Avicui,turae Questions deaet with by the Itaeian ^*Consigixo nazionaee 
^OOTECN ico ” AT ITS MEETING OF 8 May 1 93 1. — Prof. Ghigi (Bologna) presented a 
report of which the following are the chief points : — 

In Italy, there are at present 32 State model poul-try-farms in wwking order : 12 
were CvStablished in 1927, 9 in 1928, 9 in 1929 and 2 in 1930. They have distributed 
in all: 181,564 eggs for hatching — 16,527 chicks — 5,661 cockerels — 4,152 pul- 
lets. 

The following are the proposals for encouragement of poultry breeding submitted 
by Prof. Ghigx and adopted by the ** Consiglio : — 

T . It is desirable to interest in poultry breeding both the landowners and tenants 
by inserting suitable provisions into share tenancy agreements. At the present time as 
the owner derives no advantage from the poultry yard of the tenant, he only allows the 
tenant to keep a strictly limited number of fowls, or enough for the tenant's own 
requirements. 

2. The marking of imported eggs sliould be prescribed. 

3. Distribution to tenants of breeding stock, in particular WTiite Leghorn cocks, 
should be encouraged. (Critica Zooiecnica 1931, No 4-5). 


Rabbits. 

Rabbit-breeding Archives and Museum at Leipzig, GERMAN^^ — The recent 
foundation of these is due to the activities of the Deutsche Reichszentrale fur Pelztier- 
und Rauchwarenforschung " (National Central Union for investigation into the sphere 
of fur supply and fur bearing animals) with head-quarters in LSpzig* 

Measures for encouragement of rabbit-breehing in Itaey, submitted to the 
Consiglio Nazionale zootecnico " at its meeting of 8 May 1931. -- The M- 
lowing measures were proposed by Prof. Maiocco (Alessandria) and adopted by the 
Consiglio ” : — , , . . 

1. Instruction of the rural population by means of lectures, pamphlets, etc* 

2. Distribution at low prices or even free of breeding stock. 
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3. Bstablisliment of State mating stations. 

4. Grants to model farms selling bree d ing animals at reduced rates. 

5. Competitions and Shows. ^ . 

6. I3eterniination of the most suitable breeds and their standardisation. [Crihca 
ZQotecnica 1931, Nos. 4-5). 


Fur Farming. 

Breedixg of fur bearing antsl^FS in ITAEY. — On this subject a report was^ 
presented to the ** Consiglio nazionale zootecnico by Prof. MAiocco (Alessandria), at 
the meeting qf 8 ^May 1931. The following are the main points : — 

At the present time there are bred in Italy the silver fox, the mink, the Giile bea- 
ver, the musk rat, while in addition Caracul sheep pure and cross bred are reared. 

It appears from experiments made up to this time, that from the techmcal stand- 
point the breeding of the silver fox and the mink is quite practicable in Italy. ^ 

Chile beaver breeding has proved to be also advantageous from the economic stand- 
point. The Official Breeding Station at Alessandria has been able to sell these animals 
not only in Italy but in Swutzerland 

Prof. ]^L\IOCCO advises the careful watching of the fur farms in Italy so as to 
ascertain which animals prove remunerative and to use the experience thus acquired 
when it is a question of instituting new stations. 

He ad\ises instituting herdbooks for the different kinds of fur bearing animals 
He ad\uses also the diffusion of the necessary technical information relating to the- 
breeding of these animals by means of appropriate publications. 

These proposals were approved by the Consiglio nazionale zootecnico {Critica 
zooiecnica 1931, Nos. 4-3, p. 137). . 


AGRICULTURAL INDUSTRIES 


Processes for the extraction of nicotine. 

As a result of the rapid extension of the use of nicotine as an insecticide, as 
well as the continued failure of growers to make adequate use of the selected vari- 
eties of tobacco having a minimum nicotine content, nicotine has acquired a value 
which makes it worth while cultivating certain varieties of Nicotiana rustica for 
the sake of their high content in nicotine (Soufe de Gab^s, 12-13 % of nicotine, 
Brazil, etc.). This tobacco makes the best possible utilisation of clayey, heavy or 
sandy soils with a certain salinity, which are little or not at all smted foi the 
caltivatioii of Nicoiiana Tabacum or other crops. Any country therefore which aims 
iK3t only at supplying its own nicotine requirements but also at exporting this val- 
tmbk insecticide, should not rely on utilising only the waste products of its 
tobacco mdnstxy, even if the latter is well developed and if there are available wild 
species rich in nicotine which are used for their aroma in certain blends of smoking 
and snuff tobaccos. 

Nicotine, as a free alkaloid or as a salt, may be extracted by various processes : — 
(i) Estr^tion by solvents (b^zine, petrols, trieline, etc.) as used 

fe® oriiet and for extracting fats from oleaginous seeds ; 

Cl' ' ^ M ^ ctnxent of steam ; 

wMi au oiganic solvent the m<X)tine-coiitaibriug Juices result- 
W the' taw 'U^terial . , 

by the fitst process ^ve$ a very Impure nicotine, because 
the sotvent extracts akmg with the 4 times its quantity of fats, 

resins and waxes. These occur as inp^urities in the alkaloid and its salt in the 
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distillation of the solvent and in the treatment with acid to produce the sulphate, 
which makes purifying technically and economical!}" difficult. As a rule in coun- 
tries with cheap fuel the nicotine is distilled by passing a current of steam over the 
liquid after making it alkaline with caustic soda, and then the crude nicotine is 
collected in rectifying columns or else is fixed directly in ' scrubbers' containing 
pumice stone moistened with more or less dilute H2SO4 (U. S. A.). The tobacco 
monopohes of Italy, France, etc. and European factories prefer to deliver to farmers 
rich nicotine extracts (4-10 % of alkaloid) rather than the pure alkaloid salt, either 
because the product rich in lyophilous colloids more readily" forms an emulsion with 
other insecticides (As, etc.) and adheres better, or because the presence of tabacine 
increases its efficacy. 

The second process, that of removing the nicotine in a current of steam, gives 
good results provided that the tobacco used contains at least 2 % of nicotine. As ^ 
has been stated above, this process is advisable only where power is cheap ; it requires ' 
comphcated plant, a dehcate technique and skilled work. 

The third process, exhausting nicotine juices with a solvent, employs simpler 
plant and a less comphcated technique. When certain problems of its industrial - 
application are solved it gives excellent results. To this class belongs the Knoth 
process (used in Hamburg), the principle of which is as follows (see fig. i) : | ' 


Fig. I. — Diagram of Knoxh nicotine extracting plant. 



I = Tobacco store. — z Coiiveyr>r. — 3 = Chopping apparatus. -- zhis=- Mill. — 4 = Electro- 
■aiiagnet. — 5 Container. — 6 = Kneading apparatus. — 7 — Mixer. — 9 Displacement cohJioii. 
— ' 10 = Hydro-erctractor. — 11 ^ ISxtracted tobacco, — 12 = KectUying column. — ^ 13 — Ammonda 
.absorber. — 14 ^ Time tower. — 15 = PreliminaTy heating. — 16 — Agitator. — 17 = Separators. 

— 18 = nectification of the benzine. *— 19 =* Distillation of the nicotine. — 20 == Vacuum pump. 

— 21 — Pure nicotine 

The tobacco after being chopped and pulverised and thoroughly kneaded in 
an alkaline solution enters the displacement tower, ~where the nicotifie is set free 
and the residue f alls into a hydro-extractor below, for the recote^ of the alkaline 
solution. The nicotine-cqntaining vapour passes into the rectifying column where 
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the crude nicotine is collected, and then freed from ammonia hy passing though the 
sulphuric acid apparatus and from acid vapours in the lime tower. The crude nico- 
tine is then submitted to further purification processes : — is dissolved in benzine, 
washed with benzine, distilled from the solvent, and the nicotine remaining in the 
still is distilled w vacuo at 274*^0. From 9^ to 95 % alkaloid is thus re- 

covered. In practice about 80 ^0 of the nicotine is obtained from tobacco with 
a minimum content of 2 ^'o- 

The process which requires no heat seems preferable to the other two from an 
economic and practical standpoint. There are tw^o industrial applications of the 
principle — that of Schuosing, employed by the French Monopoly (Cahors, Lot- 
et-Oaronne), and that of BKR:^rARDiN:i, adopted by the Itahan State Monopoly, 
without taking into accoimt the method recently proposed by Dr. G. Paumeri which 
is still in the experimental stage. 

The indirect extraction of nicotine by solvents is effected in 4 phases : — 
(i) preparation of the nicotine juices obtained from the raw material ; (2) purification 
or defecation of the nicotine juices to separate the other elements extracted by the 


Fig. 2. — Diagram of Cahors [France] plant for production of sulphate of nicotine. 
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A « Reservoir for jtiice produced by lixiviation of tobacco in an alkaline mediiun (lime -f caustic 
soda). ■ — p « jttice pump. — f — pipe conveying juice into the exchanger. — Q - Petrol pump.^ — 
B a= Exchanger ; a = pulley working agitator spindle. — D — Chum ; a = pulley working agitator 
; X, = dosed partitions ; r, r, r — outlet taps for the nicotine sulphate ; n = tube carrying 
petrol into E. ~ E = Decanting reservoir. 

solvents ; (3) fixation of the nicotine by an acid (preferably sulphuric acid) {4) 
covery of the solvent for repeated use. The results of extraction on this third prin- 
cijde depend mainly on the system of exhausting the juice by the solvent, which is 
tile most delicate phase of the operation, requiring an intimate mingling of the al- 
kaline nicotine juice with the solvent so as to extract the utmost possible amount 
of the alkaloid without loss of solvent and, in consequence, of nicotine. This pro- 
oess requiring no heat is particularly suited for use with raw material poor in nico- 
tiae, such as the residiute of N. Tabacum. The nicotine juice is obtained by wash- 
ing the tobacco material in batteries of large wooden vats working 6 000 to 10 000 
fcg, of tobacco a day, and giving 600 to 800 litres of juice with 6 to 10 batteries 
of 9 vat® eadb* 'Rie nicotine jtiice from the batteries is treated with lime and 
pan®; after standing about 48 hours the clarified juice is pum^d 
^ care not to disturb the lees) first into the apparatus for extraction 

by ^ aiid then into that for fixation of the aJkaioA. This phase of the 

operation as has been said above^ is the most delicate and the most important, 

is effected by means of two patented inventions of Stssi^siNG, called the exchanger 
and the chum (fig. 2) ; the former is for extraction of the juice by a solvent (usually 
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low density petrol) and the second for treating the nicotine solution thus obtained 
with sulphuric acid. 

The exchanger is a long cylinder divided into commutiicating compartments 
through which the juice and the solvent pass slowl3^ io. opposite directions : the pe- 
trol, being lighter than the juice, flows over the current of juice. An axis carrying 
usually light metal discs a few millimetres apart runs the length of the exchanger ; 
b}^ the slow rotation of this axis the discs are plunged into the juice below and the 
solvent above and so cause interpenetration of thin layers of the liquids without 
forming an emulsion. The solution then passes into the churn, which is an appa- 
ratus with communicating and closed compartments filled with H3SO4, over which 
passes the solution and is continually agitated with the acid. The solvent freed 
from the alkaloid passes into a decanting chamber and then back into the exchanger 

The Be^rnarbusti system (fig. 3) which is used in Italy on various raw mate* 


Fig. 3 . — Diagram of Berxardixi nicotine extracting plant. 



I, I = Defecation vats. — 2,2 = Receptacles collecting defecation residues. — 3 = Receptacle col- 
lecting tlie clarified juice and tlie water from washing the residues. — 4 “ Tower for salting the juice.. 

— 5,5 Juice reservoirs. — 6 = Exchanger. — 7» 7, 7, 7 = Agitators. - 8,8 = Decanting containers. 

— g = Juice pump. — 10 = Pump. — ii = Sulphuric acid reservoir. — 12 ^ Petrol resetvoir. 

erials with low (1.5 %) and high nicotine content, is similar to the Schuosikg system 
but allows of a simpler plant and is easier to work. 

The juice is extracted by the usual diffusion method. The apparatus can be 
used with various solvents, such as benzine, petrols, trieline, etc. The circulating 
liquid is less in volume and more concentrated. Defecation takes place in the well- 
studied vats as well in 24 hours as in 48. The exchanger tower of Bernardini 
has a special contrivance which without emulsif5^g it continually divides up the 
juice into fine drops and thus increases the surface of contact with the solvent and 
perfects the extraction. The nicotine-fixi n g apparatus also has advantages over 
the Sche5sing system : in place of the simple agitator of the chum there are 
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double agitators, wbich ensure a more rapid and, continuous action. The Ber- 
JNARDEsri plant requires considerably reduced power and fewer workers. 

The PAI.MERI method (fig. 4 ), which is still under trial, gives excellent results 


— Plant for extracting tobacco alkaloids by the PAn:MERi process. 



A = I,i:dviator (tobacco -|- Hme 
+ saturated brine). 


B =s Perforator (extracting nico- 
tine juice with oil of vase- 
line). 

C = CoUector (sulphuric acid 4- 
nicotine). 

B = Sand filter for effiuentsJ 


hut requires on the whole a more complicated and costly plant than the Bernar- 
B3HI system. / 




A Md STOWaary ^ms *£ the chief methocls in use for nicotine ex- 

system wouM appear to be the best, 
it WwoiMh th^ advantage which would be entailed 

m suspension {powders, desiccated |uices, etc.), 
k Ihe additioa of activators; as 

Penetrol tlib absmjstioa of ptrre nicotine by earths or il^rWng chars, the se- 
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paration of nicotine as picrate and tannate, and mixing it with arsenic and mercury, 
etc. salts and with methylnicotine and all the organic derivatives of the extraction 
or synthesis of pyridine or pyrrol, which all serve to complete and increase the in- 
secticidal power of the nicotine, shotdd be recommended and used in the special 
preparations of the State monopolies. Products could thus be made available to 
farmers which genuinely fulfil their requirements both from a technical and economic 
standpoint. They would also enormously reduce the work, which has to be un- 
dertaken by the chemical and phytopathological laboratories, of testing the num- 
bers of insecticides daily put on the market, at high prices and of ten^ advertised as 
veritable panaceas, but causing disappointment and loss to farmers. 

G. Stampa, 
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BOOK REVIEWS * 

Meteorology. 

Annali delVUfficio Presagi del Ministevo delVAeronauHca, Vol. III. Roma, Isti- 
tuto Poligrafico dello Stato, 1930. 

[The third Tolmne of the Annals of the Weather Forecasting Bureau of the Italian 
Iilinistr>^ of Aeronautics contains* a report of the meteorological and aerological ohser- 
vations made at the Experiment Station of the Bureau at Vigna di Valle near the Lake 
of Bracciano (Latium) and gives an account of the aerial soundings carried out with pilot 
balloons, captive balloons and kites. 

The Director of the Bureau, Prof. F. ErKdia, contributed an article on The explora- 
tion of the upper atmosphere by means of sounding balloons and gives the results obtained 
with the balloons at Vigna di Valle, where the upper atmosphere has also been explored 
by means of aeroplanes 

Prof. T. AXEPPI gives an account of The abnormal atmospheric conditions of the 1928- 
1929 winter in Italy ^d Prof. F. C\SlRlOTA discusses at length The problem of banc waves 
in the light of recent research. 

The volume is concluded vith a stud^’' by Prof. F. Erkdia on Aerological soundings 
at the Etna Observatory, Sicily]. 

Annuano 1931 delVUfficio Presagi del Minisiero delV Aeronautica. Roma, Istituto 
Poligrafico dello Stato, 1930. 

[The 1931 Yearbook, like that for the preceding year, contains data of practical 
value to meteorological and aeronautical observatories, but gives more space to meteor- 
ological radiograms received from stations in different parts of the world. 

The Yearbook is edited by Prof. F. Eredla and the following have collaborated hi 
its preparation : — F. Auppi (Goud observations in relation to their height and to the 
different sectors of the cyclone) — I,. Pai^uaibo {Terrestrial magnetism) — G MartinKW 
(Trajectories of cyclonic formations in Italy and over the neighbouring seas during 1930) 
— R. Biiancini" and E, CastrioIa (Interpretation of barometric depressions) — G. 
ScmmDKR (Calculation of the duration of twilight and day length for the whole globe)]. 

Atlante meieorologtco della Libia. Roma, Serrizio cartografico del IVIinistero delle 
Colonie, 1930. 

[This meteorological atlas of Eibya drawn up by Dr. A. Fantoi^i, Director of the 
Central Observatory of Tripoli, aims at supplying the public with a summary of the know- 
le<^e of the climate of the colony acquired mainly during the last ten years by the Meteor- 
ological Service. The synthetic summary is perhaps premature but may already be 
of use to those concerned in the agricultural development of 14bya. 

The work is divided into 3 parts. Part I describes the meteorological observation 
system of Idbya and comments briefly on the maps of Part HI. Part II contains a 
aeries of photographs of cloud types observed in Libya and of the alluvial deposits of 
recent yearn. Part III is the most interesting part of the volume and is made up of 
maps (mainly chi a scale of i : 2,500,000) showing climatic zones, isotherms (annual, 
January and Jufy), the aumual thermic variation, distribution and frequency of rainfall 
an d the predominant winds at difierent seasons]. 

F itnRKR J., AUas pluviomStric de Catalunya, Barcelona 1930, 523 p. 

fThis r a i n f all atlas of Catalonia obtained the prize in the 4th competition of the 
'PiVtsTit Foundation and is eleg^tly got up and published by the Foundation. It gives 
n ccani^e representation of pluviometric conditions of northeast Spain with data 
from §06 staticms. 

The ctmtents indinde m introduction by Prof. FonXsbr:^, and a general descrip- 
^ seasonaJ upuuaji rainfall, the alyl'll 

Impart ci ^ck n^th % aniin^ tot^ number of 

month. Biblic^aphlcal references are giv^ and a sum- 

~ ^ ^ ^ ^ I ^ ^ ^ ^ V|^ j. ^ 

♦ Inder this beading s3s0rt are gSvwj of boofes s«n for review. 
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Agricultural EJngineering 

DEUTSCHE BodENKUXTUR A. G., Beitrdge ziir Forderitng dcr Landeskuiiur, Heft 3, 
107 p. 

[The 3rd number of the Contributions to the Progress of Dand Development, pub- 
lished by the ^ Deutsche Bodenkultur \ contains the following articles Herr, The 
progress and future of land development - - Wriede, Progress in machinery and imple- 
ments for use in land development — HESS, Dand development in the mountain regions 
of Rhineland — DuTz, Systemisation of the watercourses in Bavaria in \dew of land 
development — Busse, Maccarese, land development in lyatium]. 

Re XT. e VareTon H., Cayburanh, Carburaz^one, INIilano 1931, Ulrico Hoepli editore 
516 p., 305 incisioni nel testo. Prezzo : 50 live 

[This book, which is dedicated to all dealing with internal combustion engines and 
carburants, gives a survey of all the important work of recent years on the subject. Bach, 
chapter is illustrated from the results of experiments carried out by the authors in tlie 
laboratories of the College of Industrial Chemistry at Bologna and in the engine testing 
rooms of the principal motor manufacturers in Italy and elsewhere. 

The contents include chapters on the engine, its power and efficiency, carburisation, 
fuel and air filters, carburettors, detonation, benzine substitutes, carburi^tion with alco- 
hol and alcohol mixtures, with benzol, naphthaline, tetraline and decaline, with petrol 
and naphtha (hea\’7 oils), relation between carburisation and lubrication, carburisation 
with gas, etc., etc.]. 


Agricultural Industries. 

GraTz Otto. Die Techmk dev Schmelzkdse-HerMlung, Kempten (Bayern) 1931, 
Volkswirtschaftlicher Verlag Rurz & Co , G. m. b. h. (SUddeutscke Molkerei-Zeitung), 
1 71 p., 48, Fig,, Schriftum. 

[No work in English, French or German dealing wdth the manufacture of Schmelz- 
khvSe (melted cheese, or renovated or tinned cheese or tinned Gruyfere) existed until 
this detailed study by Dr. Otto Gratz, Director of the Royal Station for Milk Research 
at Magyarovfir, Himgary. 

The cheese being of somewhat recent manufacture only the work is particularly 
valuable. It is copiously illustrated and contains a historical introduction and the 
following chapters : — 

(t) Advantages of melted cheese over other cheeses. 

(2) Nature of the raw cheese. Care required for its preservation. 

(3) Principal defects and pests of the taw cheese (bad coloration, cracking, swell- 
ing, moulds, defects in flavour, maggots and niite>s). 

(4) Technique of the manufacture of melted cheese — selection of raw cheeses, 
preliminary treatments, adding of fluxes, spices, colouring matter, etc., melting of tlie 
raw cheese, boxing and shaping, marking, sterilisation and storage. 

(5) Defects of melted cheese (defects of flavour and colour, swSling, moulds, mites). 

(6) Production costs. 

in) Premises and plant of a melted cheese factory. 

(8) Content in fat and water of melted cheese. 

(9) De^slative measures concerning melted cheese. 

(10) Bibliography]. 


FORESTRY 

Light and Forests: Recent Investigations. 

One of the favourite problems for scientific research at the present tipie is the 
detepnination of the part played by light in the life of plants, independently of 
other factors, such ^ humidity or warmth. It is no easy task, since these letter 
factors, which are indi^peh^W® to all plant life, ate always present, and the parts 
tqkep by fltpistnre and warmth in plant physiology are so interwovep tlmt they 
erdse an influence the one on the other. Hence in plant life there are effects really 
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due to causes other than light which are still even to-day attributed to the effect of 
light alone. 

A thorough acquaintance with this problem is all the more important because, 
among the physical factors in plant physiology, it is precisely the effect of light which 
can be influenced by the syMculturist. It is a well known fact that the more the 
forest can utilise light the greater is its increment in volume. Robem Mayer 
has already defined the vegetable kingdom as “ a reservoir in which the fugitive 
rays of the sun are fixed and skilfull3' kept in reserve till they are needed for use 

Recognismg that forest trees of various kinds and ages may utilise differently 
the light received, the following classification of forest trees has for some time past 
been adopted : i. light tolerating trees 2. shade tolerating trees and 3. part shade 
tolerating trees. Indication is also given of the methods w^hich in the present posi- 
tion of the sciences can be followed by man so as to enable the trees to be reached by 
the degree of light most suitable to increment in forest yield. These classifications, 
as well as the methods former^ recommended are no more than the conclusions 
drawn from the final results obtained in the development of plants under the influence 
of light. As regards the ver}’ important physiological behaviour of the organs by 
means of which the benefit of the luminous ra^'^s is transmitted, there are only quite 
recent results of observations and investigations from which anything can be learnt. 

Part played by the foliage. Teaves have not all the same vital function. Their 
development, even in identical soils and under the same climatic conditions, is quite 
different according to the place occupied by the branch on which they are borne in 
the crown of the tree. Tight is the most important of the physical factors for the 
performance by the leaves of the function thev^ perform in the life of the tree. The 
character of leaves developed in full light is entirely" different from that of leaves 
grown in the shade. On the shady side of a branch the leaves are quite different 
from those on the side of the branch that is constantly- exposed to the luminous rays. 
Ejenitz (Germany) has demonstrated recently the very essential differences be- 
tween the physiological functions of the two types w^hichmay be called “ light-leaves 
(Lichtblatter) and “ shade-leaves (Schattenblatter). The most important result 
of the observations of this writer is that it makes known and at the same time ex- 
plains, from the point of \dew of practical sylviculture, the different function of 
the two types of leaves in plant life. 

As is known, owing to their greater content in chlorophyll, the light-leaves 
assimilate more strongly than the shade-leaves. It is these light-leaves which nour- 
ish the plant organism and which produce the woody increment. But in order 
that they may accomplish this function, they must remain continually in full light. 
The activity of the shade-leaves in this respect is much weaker and may even descend 
below zero ; their existence may even become directly unfavourable and harmful 
to the grovrth in volume, if they utilise for their own ^nourishment more of the food 
substances than they can manufacture. It is thus very important and necessary 
to remove at times the part of the tree that carries leaves of this type. 

Science has not yet fixed the precise limit at which this harmful effect of the 
shade-leaves begins. Such a limit must however exist. It has been proved by a 
number of experiments that the yield in volume may be increased by the careful 
removal of the superfluous parts of the foliage, especially those which carry shade- 
leaves, before the leaves fall of themselves. There are trees which of themselves 
accomplish this detachment of useless foliage, but in the case of others it cannot be 
properly done except by human intervention. Qu^rcus pedunculata and Popidus 
%igYa for example will drop, even in full summer, superfluous branches of the thick- 
ness of a finger. 
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had foimd that these fallen branches did not contain starch and he 
explains this fact by the probability that before the fall the carbohydrates had pass- 
ed from these branches into the stronger branches that were carr3dng the twigs. 
Such a spontaneous transmission of reser\"e material was not however always carried 
out and when twigs fall with food material sthl in them, cr3q)togamic diseases may 
develop on the scars left. Hence it is better to remove such branches or twigs at 
a time when their removal cannot disturb the \dtal competition of the different parts 
of the tree. 

The same sylviculturist had shown that the increment in volume can be increased 
in the main trunks, in a spruce stand, by cutting off the branches, even while still 
green, which are on the shady side of the trunks, taking care that the trees still re- 
main in full stand. This is explained by the writer by the h^^pothesis that the 
higher branches bearing light leaves were by the operation freed from the business 
of nourishing the lower branches which carried shade leaves. 

He has shown also that with the spruce such an operation gives the best result 
only if the superfluous branches are lopped about three years before they would 
dry off of themselves, i. e,, at the period after which they would onty bear shade 
leaves. 

It is not difficult to recognise the parts-of the tree carrying shade leaves, the col- 
our and shape of the leaves forming the indication. The two different types of 
leaves may be recognised in all kinds of forest trees, but more easily in some than 
in others. 

The hght-leaves of the beech are of medium size, but are thick and of stereo - 
phyllous construction, while the shade leaves are small, stunted and of feeble 
appearance ; the half shade leaves are the largest but are very thin and somewhat 
flaccid. In the case of the conifers, the differences are very nearly of the same kind, 
but less noticeable as tne needles are smaller in size. 

It is possible to d'sffngu^'sh between the two types of leaves not only for the 
shade spec^'es, but also for the light species, although the variations are less striking 
in the latter case, Kibnitz recognised for example the differences in the case of 
the Scots pine {Pinus sylvestris) as well as in the Red oak [Quercus rubra) ; in the 
case of the latter, it is the number and size of the leaf buds which show the largest 
differences. Between the two types of leaves there is no great diversity in size, but 
mainly in weight and colour. Investigations on this point have still to be made in 
regard to a number of kinds of forest trees. 

It is thus possible to observe, between the different parts of a tree, a vital com- 
petition which in general results from the fact that the parts less useful or even harm- 
ful! to the tree are naturally eliminated, owing to the greater strength of the parts 
which are usefnl to the growth. The same struggle, a similar competition, is to be 
observed in stands and in mass groupings of trees. The difference is merely that 
in the case of the leafy canopy of a mass stand, it is no longer a question only of 
the struggle between branches and leaves, but a struggle to the death between the 
independent trunks. And just as the artificial removal of the parts harmful to the 
tree secures advantages, so the careful intervention of the forester in the construc- 
tion of mass groups is not only useful but also necessary. When in a forest the 
selection of the trees of the future is left to nature the desired result does not follow, 
as regards quality and especially as regards quantity of yield. 

Th^ clearing. — The theory of clearing was originally based on the ofasersmtio^ 
that the crowded trees showed no or very little increment in voltzicte ; but t®. % 
lately, it was not recognised that these trees would not have increased in 
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even if they had been freed by the cutting for timber of the neighbouring domi- 
nating trunks. 

Human intervention can be considered as justifiable only if it succeeds in in- 
creasing the area of assimilation. And this can be secured only by multiplying 
the number of light-leaves or in reducing the number of shade-leaves. 

If such an intervention is attempted, it is essential to take into consideration 
that a shade-leaf, even if it comes into full light, can never be transformed into a 
light-leaf. The tree or the branch which onl^^ bears shade-leaves, if it passes suddenly 
without transition into full light, is fated to perish, and even if the passage from shade 
to light is slo-w and gradual, it will be only the buds of the following years which can 
produce light-leaves in place of shade-leaves. 

According to KanxiTz, the branches of spruce that carry only shade-leaves do 
not in any way contribute to the diameter of the tree , they ma} survive with difficul- 
ty for several years ; but as soon as they receive sudden illumination, from the 
felling or lopping of a large neighbouring tree, they perish at once. The case is the 
same for the stands. As soon as a tree belonging to a group of spruce bearing 
only shade-leaves receives light, it dies at once. If how^ever there are still some 
leaves w^hich originally developed as light- leaves and only later passed into the 
shade or even if the leaves have growm in' half shade there is some hope of a new for- 
mation of light leaves and a gradual restoration of the tree. 

Herein lies the most important reason why the changes in the lighting condi- 
tions in stands (by clearing, cleaning or isolated felling) should always be ca,rried 
out slowy and gradually. The general habit of the tree, the condition of the foHage, the 
internal structure of the leaves and their powrer of adaptation to changes, which is 
in general very slow, are all reasons for a slow and gradual transition. 

It has lately been much discussed if clearing increases or diminishes the total 
increment in volume of a stand. It is beyond dispute that the volume is increased 
by clearings on the old methods which were appHed only to tiie wind fallen timber, 
rotted or diseased trees. The more abundant light and air supplied to the stand 
by this operation favoured the decomposition of the crude humus, so that by the im- 
provement of the soil, the growth of trees in volume was hound to increase. But 
in the case in which the main stand is also affected by the clearing, an increase in 
total volume can only be obtained if the surplus growth of the surviving trees is 
greater than the growth lost in consequence of the felling of the trunks. This will 
happen only if all the spaces are filled wdth light-leaves, as that is the only method 
by which the light can be utilised fully. It is true that ai'ter the felling of a large 
tree the desired end will not be quickly attained, but poor forest management at times 
calls for the removal of trunks, even if with sacrifice, for the forest yield benefits not 
only in quantity but also in quality by a clearing of this kind. 

Ro'TH and ScHMOtzriR (Hungary), on examining the results of clearing a stand 
of oak, on a large scale and with great rapidity, are of opinion that the most notice- 
abk disadvantage of the rapid change in the lighting conditions is that the annual 
r^ of tlie^ tninks become suddenly much wider (the quality of the timber being 
affected) and that the proportion of imperfect timber from these trunks also become 
“yfety high in pxopottion to the heart wood. And as it is impossible to hasten the 
formation d heart wood the value of the trunks felled in these conditions does not 
ihcrease in a mfeastire similar to the total increase in volume. 

It has been observed by the same writers that on the same stand sfich clearing 
was very shortly followed fey a dying ofi at cr Own of the trees, and it was their 
opinion that disbase was dtte to so-called water-sprouts ** the growth of which 
had been fostered by the sudden clearing operation. It feeems probable that these 
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water-sprouts only developed where the branches of the trees left standing w^ere 
bearing for the most part shade-leaves. 

The more slow and gradual can be made the transition to illuminated conditions, 
the more advantageous for the forest, for its yield, as well as for the grasses, etc. 
of the forest soil and for the invisible sub-soil life (Opperivuixn, Denmark). 

DknGler (Germany) notes also that the annual rings of trees that are left stand- 
ing after a rapid clearing become siiddenly much further apart, but it is his opinion 
that this is not exclusively the result of the light ; other physical factors enter, in 
particular root competition. 

Human intervention is in every case a necessity, but great care must be ex- 
ercised. Too pronounced an intervention, even if carried out slowly and gradually^, 
may have results quite contrary to those intended (Dengler). The addition to 
the increment becomes uncertain. Reversion from too much light to moderate illu- 
mination is very^ difficult, and succeeds only to a limited degree, and very slowdy 
and with the accompaniment of numerous losses. 

If good stands are to be obtained, care must be taken to develop a leaf canopy 
which on its outer side is composed of light-leaves in the largest possible quantity. 
Small clearings should be filled by the crowns of trees forming underwood. If the 
main stand consists of light tolerating trees, an undergrowth of shade tolerating trees 
should be chosen, or of trees for the foliage of which the light let through by the leaf 
canopy of the main stand is sufficient. An undergrowth which carries shade and half 
shade-leaves and only a few light-leaves has the advantage that it prevents the trunks 
of the dominant stand from branching too much. 

The leaf-cancypy of a stand is never quite level ; it is usually unequal, consisting 
of acute angles and more or less sharp falls. The advantage of this is that the 
area devoted to the formation of light-leaves is thus greater, and that the majority 
of the leaves are living in a diffused light, which is more advantageous for the pro- 
cess of assimilation than direct light. 

The formation of the crown of the trees and that of the leaf canopy of the stand 
are, taking into account the differences among kinds of trees, much influenced by 
the light, the quantity of which is often decisive in the struggle between terminal 
and lateral buds (Rubner, Germany). ' 

As regards the most convenient time intervals between successive clearings the 
old rule is universally accepted : make clearings as often as possible, but with mod- 
eration. Theoretically clearings should be renewed every year. But as this is not 
economically practicable, especially on the large forest ranges, six years for mixed 
oak and beech stands (Duceeeier, France), and three years as a general rule (KjE- 
KiTz) are proposed as the shortest intervals between the successive clearings in 
young timber. 

As a general rule it is regarded as better to have the stand so close that even 
fungi cannot grow under the trees. This however is only satisfactory if the local 
conditions of soil and climate axe favourable to the decomposition of litter, and if 
in consequence crude humus does not form. The danger of the formation of crude 
humus can also be prevented by an appropriate mixture of trees ; but if such a 
mixture cannot be provided, it is essential to remedy the situation by clearings not 
merely in the main stand but also in the undergrowth. 

If the young seedlings of uay forest tree of a mixed stand dd not as 

uhder the shade of trefes of their own kind as they dd tinder thdt ol aridlii^ 
the fact, acGOtdisg to the ex|ffanatit)n given by (Oermahy) dd^ hdl 

any yrhy mean tlmt the soil is impoveri^bed for that particular fanK* 'Sfe 
lUtJst be sou^t in l%ht oonditidns^ and ds the forester IS able to mbdify atdtte- 
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in- to requirements, the observed fact should not be regarded as showing that the 
tree should be replaced by another of a different kind, but merely that it is advisable 
to take the necessary measures, by means of suitable clearings, to remedy the posit- 
ion while continuing to grow the most valuable kind of tree. If however any 
failure is observed in the growth of young thicket in the empty spaces, the cause 
of this is not want of light, but root competition. , ^ • 

Rubnbr shows that if the capacity of species to tolerate shade is increased 
bv fertile soils, this is merely the result of the fact that root competition is reg- 
ularly less on the more fertile soils. ^ ^ j mi.- 

All trees tolerate shade more easily in youth than in more advanced age. This 
fact had been noted by Rubnbr especially in connection with the oak and the ash. 

Light requirements of forest trees also vary with the geographical position. The 
Baltic pine, for example, with its narrow crown, tolerated, according to Rubnbr, 
more shade than the same tree in Southern Germany. 

Intensity of lighting, — As regards the quality of the light required by plants, 
according to observations made by Grasovsky (United States of America), 170 
candle power is essential to ensure equilibrium between plant assimilation and plant 
respiration ; double, or 340 candle power is sufficient to permit of growth. With a 
greater intensification of light the increment is not larger in proportion. 

According to investigations made by Shiri^ey Hardy (United States) young 
seedlings can survive for a period of from three to six months if they receive as much 
as one per cent, of full summer daylight. The specimens so treated however showed 
a tendency to height growth at the expense of diameter growth and to top growth 
at the expense of root growth. Leaf area also developed at the expense of leaf thick- 
ness. 

» According to the same writer, reproduction fellings should be so arranged that 
the light intensity during the day seldom falls below five per cent, of full daylight, 
and that for two hours or more it should be as high as 30 per cent. 

Especially when young, trees endeavour to adapt their assimilatory organs to 
the quantity and intensity of light. Boysen Jensen (Denmark), Denoeer and Op- 
PERMANN show that the leaves and branches can make movements adapted to their 
light requirements. 

Leaves are capable of modifying their construction ff light conditions require. 

Weeds. — It is a very remarkable fact that the plants which cover the soil 
in forests are also capable of adapting themselves to changes in illumination. In- 
crease in the inner lighting of a dense stand increases not merely the development 
of the weeds, but also the number of kinds found (Dengeer). As soon as the dense 
stand begins to form, a large number of herbaceous plants, the light tolerating 
kinds, disappear (Rtjbner). When the clearing is carried out more fully than is 
necessary, the weeds which compete with the young tree seedlings to the disadvan- 
tage of the latter, only disappear if the light becomes much weaker than it was at 
the time when these weeds first began to grow. 

Production of future trunks. — Observations made by DuceeeiER (France) 
and MoeEER (Germany) relate to the methods of utilising light with a view to ob- 
taimng fine and healthy trunks in the next generation. MoeeER shows that the 
foripation of an undergrowth of shade trees is in all cases indispensable (even if the 
clearing is already properly done) if future fine specimens are,to obtained. Ducee- 
EiER emphasises, from the point eff view of the production of future specimens the 
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necessity for making clearings gradually and slowly. He does not consider it 
possible to preserve trees after the definitive felling in a good state of growth, if 
they have not been for a long time prepared in advance. Clearing is in fact 
continnons selection, and it is necessary to sacrifice many mediocre specimens so as 
to preserve the better ones in small numbers ; here more than elsewhere, quality is 
worth more than quantity'". 

If over some decades the more valuable trees are always encouraged, and care 
taken that the whole of the leaf canopy is always promded with the largest possible 
quantity of light-leaves, there carmot fail to be increase in forest value. 

G. lyXJKCZ. 
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Notes. 


I. — General Agronomy. 


!Meteorolog3’. 

Damage caused by a violent humucane in IVIinnesota (U. S. A.). — Id the 
Monthly Weather Review ” (Washington, 1931, VoL 59) No. 5, p. 198-199, 2 photos), 
M. J . MacClurg describes the terrible ravages of a hurricane which passed over western 
Manitoba at the end of May 1931. 

According to a prudent estimate, damage of all kinds amoimted to at least 200,000 
dollars : crops were destroyed to such an extent that they had to be re-sown — poviltry 
flocks were, annihilated with the few survivors (about 30) stripped of feathers — 
houses, farms, sheds and machines, agricultural implements, carried bodily away and 
scattered over the entire region — heavy iron and steel implements twisted so 'as to 
become unrecognisable — a farm house was hurled into the air and its walls scat- 
tered to the four points of the compass ; the roof was carried over tree-tops reaching 
a height of 15 metres and fell into a field 200 metres distant. 

No less impressive was the fate of a fast train travelling at 96 km. per hour : apart 
from the engine and the tender (together weighing 210 m. tons), which remained stand- , 
ing on the rails, the whole of the train (12 waggons of 53-81 m. tons) were derailed ; * 
II wagons were overturned and one remained upright bkrause it was wedged between 
two carriages 

Two photographs annexed to the article show the aspect of the train after the 
accident. 

Pluviometric system of the principal French Colonies. ^ From the agri- 
cultural point of view, water is the meteorological factor which has the greatest infln^ioe 
and is more important in the warm countries than in the temperate zones, as, in the 
former, the lack of water may check growth in the same way as cold does in the latter. 

For the growth of plants, the monthly distribution of rains is much mere impertant 
than their total yearly quantity. For example, at Rabat (Morocco) and at FarH annual 
precipitations’are much the same and averages about 500 mm. but their eSects on growth 
are very difi€rent : whereas in France the rains are distributed nearly unifomily over 
all periods of the year and favour the summer growth of the plants^ in Hcrocco rainfall 
is nearly entirely limited to the 8 months October-May (500 mm.}, then greatly reduced 
from June to September {15 mm.), the dimmer period during whkh growth remains 
stationary. 

To asce3rtain thse distrfbution of rainfall in France, the Natienal MSeteorologlcal Of- 
fice receives, each month, reports pl observation made tm a uniform bas^ by 1500 sta- 
tions. In the coloniss, on the emitxaary, these observations not been wdl orgsni^ 
eseept in pteroniieidc add (75 

re^rd m the other the abOEg® <^Sce has, however, be^ to estal^ieit 

from its archiro, main of the ptevlometric system, the table gtuups 

the most mapeitant , 
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Colonies Dr>' season ' Wet season Annual precipitation 


Senegal . . . . 


Xovember-end of May (ex- 
cept February, having 
very light lain) 

! 

End Maj^-October (very 
abundant ram from July 
to September) 

1 

300-500 mm. on the coast 
for 30-40 days 

Guinea . . . . 

i 

November -April 

Jume-September (July-Sept- 
ember torrential rains) 

4,000-5,000 mm. 

Ivory coast . . 

Principal : January-March 

1 Secondary : August'Septem- 
ber 

Apnl-July ; October-Decem- 
ber 

About 2,000 mm. 

Congo .... 

i 

1 

Mid-May — mid-September 

Mid-September — mid-May 

1 (on the coast, ram through- 

1 out the year) 

1.500-2,000 mm. 

(P. coast. . . 

Madagascar |w. coast . . ' 

(Centre • • * 

No dry season 
May-September 
May-September 

j Rain all the year 
' October-April 
j Ocbober-April 

Over 2,000 mm. 

Eess than i,ooo mm. 
1,000-1,500 mm. 

Guadeloupe . . 

1 

- 

May-November (not so wet 
as December-Apnl) 

1,500-2,000 mm. for 250-200 
days 

Guiana .... 


August -November 

December-July 

About 3,000 mm, for 220 
days (at Cayenne, up to 
7,000 mm.) 

New Caledonia . 


i Mitiimiim rainfall: August- 
November 

Max, rain : March-May 

1,300 mm. (E. coast) 

2,500 mm. (W. coast) 

Indo-China . . 


November- April 

May-October 

1,500-2,000 mm. 

Trance : — 





Mantua (Ain) . 


Min, ram : December-Feb- 
ruary 

Max, rain : March-Novem- 
ber 

1,390 mm. 

Pexpignan (E. Pyrenees) , 

Min, rain : July- August 

1 Max. rain : September-June , 

> 554 mm. 


For the whole of France, the annual average rainfall is about 850 mm. At low 
altitudes, the minimum is 500 mm. compared with a maximum of 1,500 mm. At high 
altitudes the annual precipitation may amount to over 2,000 mm. 

In the colonies, the heaviest rainfall in 24 hours varies from 220 mm. (Guinea) and 
604 mm. (Tonkin). 

In France south of 45°, there has been registered 300 mm. (Gard) to 792 mm. 
(Ard^he) in 24 hours. In the northern regions, it is rare that more than 100 mm, of 
rain falls in 24 hours. (J. Sakson, in La Vie agricole et rurale, Paris 1931, No. 27, 
pp. 11-13), 

T. B. 


Soil Science, 

The S0113 OP SOME French Colonies, — In the tropical regions, the knowledge 
of soils is particularly important to the planter in his choice of crops and the application 
of manures. The periodical La Poiasse (Mulhouse 1931, No. 43, p. 103-105) gives 
some interesting Information on this subject; a summary of which is given as follows : — 

Lesser Antilles : In Martinique, the humus soil originates from the disintegra- 
tion of volcanic surface material whici has almost entirely covered the island. During 
the transfmmation of these rocks, their silica and potash have been gradually washed 
away by water which has left in their stead oxides of iron and aluminium resulting in 
yeHow-reddish laterite soils ; the latter harden in the sun whereas even light rainfall 
transforms them into a sticky mass having the appearance of clay. These soils are 
poor in chalk, potash and often in phosphate ; they contain very variable quantities 
of nitrogen but in g^eral, their humus, retained by the action of the hydrates of iron 
and altuninium, is of li^e value to the plants. 

Some parts of the island do hot present these characteristics, notably the Basset 
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Pointe plains which have a soil formed of volcanic ashes, and the extreme south of the 
island (St. Anne), where limestone outcrops exist. 

The volcanic soils of Guadeloupe ^ similar to those of !!Martinique, are verj"" poor in 
lirne and potash and their humus is retained by the action of the hx'drates of sesqui- 
oxide. _ Phosphate is equally rare in some places. On the contrary", the Grande-terre, 
which is not of volcanic formation, has a sub-soil of a definite limestone type and a 
top soh containing sufhcient lime to have a neutral reaction. In the substrata of 
clay-non-laterite soils, the sesquioxides are much less abundant than in the laterites. 

Summarizing, most of the vsoils of Martinique and of Guadaloupe, naturallv very 
poor in essentiM fertilizing elements, and also exhausted by hea\'y crops of sugar-cane, 
etc. and exploited incessantly for over 300 years, increasingly and imperativelv need 
manuring 

West A fnca, — Most of the soils are completely exhausted of lime ; they are later- 
ite resulting from ph3^sical and chemical transformations similar to those mentioned 
above. Moreover, these soils are often very poor in all fertilising elements. If the lack 
of lime renders them suitable for cacao or coffee trees (Ivory Coast, Gold Coast) it pre- 
vents cotton growing which cannot thrive without the application of lime. These soils 
consequehth^ need hea\^" applications of manures containing nitrogen, i^hosphorus and 
potash and for some crops, also the addition of lime. 

Indo-CJnna — The soils have hardly any point of resemblance with the laterites 
of West Africa apart from their red colour, as the^- possess very favourable physical 
properties, notably a good power of absorption The red soils of’Cochin-China, ha\ing 
an acid reaction, are, for this reason, particularly favourable to heveas, which have been 
planted there extensively. With appropriate fertilizers, they permit advantageous crops, 
thanks to their power of absorption which stores up the principal fertilising elements. 
Large quantities of fertilizers may therefore be applied without risk of loss. 

Madagascar, — This island furnishes a very clear example of the rapid loss of the 
natural fertility of tropical soil due to reckless exploitation. The sub-soil rocks are very 
varied (crystalline schists more or less covered b}^ recentty erupted material over most 
of the island, sedimentary material in the West, etc.), but all have resulted in soils 
which have become covered with immense forests where the humus and principal fertil- 
ising elements have accumulated gradually, and the native has felled the forests to cultivate 
the land which he abandoned at the first sign of exhaustion. These abandoned 
sods, scorched by the sun, leached by torrential rains, became lateritic, eroded, or 
covered with bush and valueless vegetation. It is consequently no longer possible to 
grow profitable crops on them without extensive improvements and returning to them, 
in the form of ferthiser, the fertilising elements lost. 


The Soms of Lithuania. — These have been studied by Prof. S. MjKiAS^vsgi 
(Warsaw), who has prepared a coloured sod. chart, simdar to his prertous charts 
of Poli^ soils, and presented it to the ist Intematicmal Congress of Soil Science (Wa^- 
ington, 1927). He published a black and white diminutive of it in the periodical' 
Die Erndhrung der Pflanze (Berlin), No. 9, 1931. 

In Lithuania, the predominant type of sod is the leached forest soil or '' podsol 
and, in general, the soils of this country are still more of this type than those of 
Poland. Most of them are also heavier than the Polishr soils. 

South of the river Niemen, between ICovno and the western frontier, there is a 
territory containing besides the “ podsol ”, a black sod called "'Uhemosicm of the Li- 
thuanian marshes ”, which is very fertde, but very wet and requires drainagp. 

Another special type of sod is the podsol day, of which occasiorial outciops exist. 

Along the Niemen and the B. and N. W. frontiers, there are also humus containing 
sands and dunes. 

The vaiy^ alluvions are all sandy. 

On both banks of the Niemen there are limited outcrops of lirmstones, chalks nnd 
clays. ' ' 

Lastly, along the river Ni^hnen^: {near the N. frontier) there is a Devqman basiru 

T, B. 
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Soil Fertilisation. 

Treatment of stiieet refuse at Turin (Itaev). — Two processes were experi- 
mented with : f i) Combustion of the refuse in a slow furnace to utilise the ashes as fertil- 
izer containing phosphorus and potash ; (2) Biological treatment of the sweepings 

in a zymothermic chamber to utilise them as organic nitrogenous fertiliser. 

The plant for the incineration of the refuse comprises two sheds : (i) Under the 
first, the sweepings are heaped and protected against the rain — (2) Under the second 
there are two jitrnaces of different foreign manufacture (as they ate not yet manufactured 
in Italy), 

One of these furnaces is a parallelepiped measuring 2 x 2.2 x 6.3 metres and is 
furnished with an electric blower of 5 H.P. to regulate input and air temperature 

The other furnace, of cubic form, has a 2.2 metres side and a smaller grating than 
the former ; it has also a secondary firebox serving to increase the draught when the 
blo^wer has stopped. 

The quantity of refuse burnt per hour in each of these furnaces varies greatly ac- 
cording to its condition and contents. However, the makers’ guarantees of combustion 
capacity are well fulfilled. At the end of the day, the two furnaces are completely charg- 
ed, the blowers are stopped and the chimne}^ draught is so diminished that combustion 
may continued slowly duriug the night. The next morning all that is required is to turn 
on the blower and to re-charge the furnaces with refuse without having recourse to 
any other fuel. 

Analysis of several samples of ashes has given the following results : P2O5, 1,78- 
2.75 % — K2O, 2.08-2.50 These ashes are bought as fertiliser by a local farmer. 

The jermentaiion chamber, situated a short distance away from the furnaces, has a 
capacity of about 12 cub. metres and may contain 6 m. tons of refuse. It has a channel 
and tank for running oS the liquids. Before heaping in the sweepings, they are sifted 
to remove pieces of glass, metal, bones etc. The heaps of 30 c. metres are inoculated 
with selected ferments taken from other chambers and watered with about 60 litres of 
clean water. Every four or five day.^, tlie temperature of the mass is taken : at first 
it rises, reaching 600-700C, then it falls and remains stationary at about 300C. This cycle 
lasts 30-40 <iays. 

At the moment when the fermented mass is d.ischarged from the chamber, it is 
brown in colour, of average consivStence and has the odour of manure. It has not yet 
been analysed but is l>elieved to contain an average of ii % nitrogen. (Turin, 
Rassegna menstle del Comnne, Txirin 1930, anno II, No. 7, pp. 62-68), 


The active time of basic seag and the phosphates caeeed disaggregated ’ 
OR " BASIPHOSPHATES — From the researches and experiments made by Brioux 
and Jours on this subject at the Tower Seine Agricultural Station (France), the follow- 
ing principal conclusions have been drawn. 

Basic slag and Belgian disaggregated phosphates or basiphosphates are easily acted 
upon by carbonic acid which serves to promote their action in the soil. 

The neutralising power of these basic fertilisers is much higher than their content 
in free lime (for a long time considered to be the only active agent in this respect). The 
lime of their silicates and silico-phosphates is liberated fairly rapidly in acid soils with 
the formation of CaCOs which neutralises the acidity of these soils ; it consequently adds 
its action to that of the free lime and the two together ma^’’ be considered as active lime 
of which there was contained 30-34 % in the basic slag examined by the AA, 

In the case of basiphosphates, to the action of the liberated lime there is added that 
of the sodium and potassium cemstituents of complex silicates. 

lime contains basic silicates and alnminates which decompose very rap- 
idly in damp soil, setting free in less than 24 hours, about 85 % of the total lime. 

In case of slag, “ basiphosphates ” and hydraulic lime, the neutralising power 
in the sofl seems to bear a close relation to the solubility in carbonic acid. This vSolub- 
therefcffe permits these different jnoducts to be ^jsed with active lime. 

Natural mono-calcium silicate {Wollastonite) is attacked much Inore fdowly by 
carbonic acid* 

The « Raitiers basiques * (basic slag) produced by furnaces are of only average solub- 
ility in carbonic acid, but appear to be more easily acted upon in damp soils where they 
have (during the experiments) liberated 2/3 of their lime in one immth. " Their use as 
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additional lime, especially for very acid, damp soils, may t)€ considered in the neighbour- 
hood of the furnaces if the other limes are deficient. [Annales de la Science agronomique 
jrangaise et dtrangere, Paris 1930, Ko. 4, pp. 496-515) 

T. B. 


II. — Crops of Temperate Countries. 

Cereals. 

World’s Grain Exhtbition AND Conference, Regina (Canada), i932{i).— In Julv 
1932 there will be held at Regina, the " World’s Grain Exhibition and Conference 
which may now be considered as promising to be one of the most important international 
agricultural events. The initiative has been taken by the Canadian Government, with 
the co-cmeration of the provincial governments, the town of Regina and most of the 
largest financial institutions and concerns of the Dominion. 

The manifestation at Regina has a particularly interesting aspect as it will be at 
the same time an exhibition, a competition and a conference at which the agricultural 
world is invited to participate or assist and which will be organised in the following 
manner, 

I. — Conipeiition-Exliihition : This will comprise 5 or 6 kinds of money prizes to 
the value of over 200,000 dollars. The prize list includes all the chief crops, that is, 
the different rarities of wheat, oats, barley, maize, rice, millet, meadow grasses, pulses, 
textile plants, root plant-., etc. 

II. — The Conference : A committee has been created to prepare the Con- 
ference program, which should touch on all the main agricultural problems of practical 
and scientific interest ; this program will consequently cover the following subjects : — 

{a) Agriculture (study of soils, physical, chemical and bacteriological), problems 
and methods of cultivation, fertilisers, weeds, genetic diseases of plants, experimental 
methods, production of seed, etc.). 

{h) Harmful and useful insects. 

{c) Economic questions. 

{d) Milling and baking. 

\e) AgriciStural machinery. 

If considered desirable, a series of purely scientific conferences will be organised. 

Finally, since the Exhibition at Regina touches all agricultural interests, it may be 
added that a livestock exhibition will constitute another of its most interesting feat- 
ures. 

Rain damaged wheat used for seed. — The Agricultural Gazette, in May 1931 
(Voh XEII, Part 5), published an interesting article on this subiect by J. T. PRiDHAjM: 
and A. T. CaI/EAGHan, the principal points of which are the following : In the natural 
conditions of field cultivation, experiments have been made on the germination of wheat 
seeds called shot ” and " sprung ” (the latter word signifies that the germ of the grain 
has not burst, whereas shot ” signifies that the grain has burst due to the swelling). 
The object of the experiments was also to show the efiects of treatment with copper 
carbonate on such mains. The results have demonstrated that the property of germi- 
nation of sprung seed was diminished ; it was also slightly reduced by treatment 
with copper carbonate. The shot ” seed showed an important diminution of germi- 
nation ; this was still more marked after treatment with copper carbonate. 

Commenting on these results, H. C. Sebning, Chief Instructor of Agriculture, haa 
ascertained that to obtain the equivalent of i bushel (60 lbs.) of healthy wheat seed 
per acre, it is necessary to sow 72 lbs. of ** shot seed ,* if the seed sown has been treated 
with copper carbonate one month previously 100 ibs. are necessary. It is s^dom that 
the wheat is damaged to such a point that 100 % of the seed is ^ot " as in the case 
mentioned, above ; but if a large percentage of the grain is shot ”, it is preferable not 
to use it for seed if it is possible to obtain healthy grain. In the case of a quantity of 
grain having suffered average damage from the weather comprising a certain proportion 
of ” sprung ” and “ shot ” grains, and having been treated with copper carhonate, all 


(i) At the time of going to ixfoimation has reached the Instittite that the conference 

will be postponed till 1933* 


♦ — 10 Ifig, 
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that is required is to increase the quantity sown by lo lbs. per acre. It is preferable 
to sow very thickly as it is always possible to thin the sowings afterwards while, on the 
contrary, it is very difficult to increase their density. 

FrODUCIION 01^ AN ECOXO^nC STR*UN OF WHIXE BARBEKSS EARLEY IN WISCONSIN 
{U. S. A.), — L/EIXH and R. G. Shands have published an interesting article on this 
subject in the Iday 1931 number of the Journal of the American Society of Agronomy, 
The following are its chief points : — 

, The Wisconsin experimental station in igi6 attempted to produce a pure line se> 
lection of white barbless barley from a cross between a black, smooth type and the Ped- 
igree Oderbrucker variety. Some lines may be isolated as being as smooth as the smooth 
parent. 

The best strain Pedigree 38, had a long basal intemode. It is difficult to obtain 
b ’ selection a long head with a short basal intemode, as it seems that a long intemode 
is linked with a long head. 

The highest yielding strains reach maturity about j days later than the Oderbru- 
cker parent ; the heads are longer and the grains more plump. 

Variations in stripe resistance from highly resistant lines to those more susceptible 
than the susceptible parent have been isolated. 

In the field Pedigree 38 bark}' has given high ^fields ; when grown at the experi- 
mental station, it gave, from 1928 to 1930, yields 17 % higher than those of the Oder- 
brucker. 


Leguminous Crops. 

" Bakd SEED OF UNDERGROUND CEOVER. — On this subject, the Journal of the 
Department of Agriculture of Victoria (Australia), in June 1931 published an article by 
G. B. Harris, the most interesting points of which are summarised below : — 

If a number of these clover se^s are wrapped in a piece of damp paper and left 
for a few days, some become immxme to the action of water, remain hard and do not ger- 
minate. As these “ hard seeds do not absorb moisture, it cannot be hoped that they 
will germinate at the desired moment when sown in a field ; the grain is impermeable and 
as long as this state remains xmchanged by natural or artificial means, germination 
cannot take "place. 

To obsen^e the behaviour of these hard grains when sown, on 27 May 1929, 
10 rows of 20 seeds of this clover w'ere placed in a box of earth ; at the end of each month, 
the number of seeds which had germinated were counted : every month with two ex- 
ceptions cases of germination were observed, but their number varied greatly as is 
shown in the table given below. 


Date 

Cases of germination 

Number 

Percentage 

1929: 






29 June . 




57 

28.5 

» July 



. . 

1 

0.6 

> August 




1 

0.5 

» September .... 




3 

1.5 

» October 




5 

2.6 

» November .... 




5 

2.5 

» December .... 




5 

2.5 







. . . . . 




0 j 

— 

aft 




54: 

27.0 

30 




2 i 

1.0 

" i AptH ...... 




: 0 i 

— 

» . 



i 


2.0 



Totals 


187 

68.5 


The first strong germination (28.5 %) on 29 T uly followed the first good rain after the, 
sowings : apparently this was the germination of the normal seeds and imt of the “ hard' 
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The remainder (71.5%) consisting principally of “hard’* seeds, germinated only 
a little each month until February, when, after a good rain, another section of 27 % 
sprouted ; it may therefore be concluded that a good proportion of the hard seed 
germinates at the normal period of the year after that of sowing. 

The “ hard seeds are not peculiar to underground clover, but are also to be found 
among many other plants, particularly pulses. 

FFFEcis OE VARIATION IN DAY-EENOTH AND CEIEPIXG OE PLANTS ON NODUEE DE\TeE- 

OPMENT and growth of soy bean. — The Botanical Gazette of April 1931 published an 
article on this subject by Scott. V. Eaton, the conclusions of which are as follows 

Research has been carried out at the Hull Botanical Laboratory to discover the ef- 
fects on the growth and development of soy bean nodules, of changes in certain factors 
aSecting the total carbo-hydrates produced by the plant during the process of photo- 
synthesis : these factors were the length of exposure to light and the amount of photo- 
synthetic tissue present, the latter being varied by clipping the plant to a greater or smal- 
ler extent. 

(1) The amount of growth and nodule development was in indirect proportion to 
the length of day and the severity of the clipping. 

(2) Nodule development was correlated with the percentage of carbohydrates and 
in particular to the acid-hydrolysable material of the plant. 

(3) No correlation was found in the carbohydrate-nitrogen relationship of the plant 
and gro'vrth and nodule development, as regards the effects of this relationship on the 
development of the roots in pro]x>rtion to the tops. In relation to the tops, the roots 
develop better during short than during long exposures. 

(4) Growth and nodrde development of the plant was in closer correlation with the 
amounts of chemical constituents expressed on an absolute basis than on a percentage 
basis 

(5) The degree of green colouring matter in the plant was proportional to the 
length of exposure to light and the phenomenon of etiolation was clearly demonstrated 
in the plants subjected to short exposures. 

(6) Regarding the period of development of the shoots, there was found to be 
di-2erence between the plants ■which had been subjected in the spring to variable day- 
length and those which had been clipped. The plants exposed to variable day-lengths 
in autumn were very different : The long-day^ plants had their tops better develops 
relative to the roots than the short-day plants. However there was no diSerence in 
the development of the nodules between the sprmg-grown plants and the autumn-grown 
plants, the development varying directly^ -with the length of exposure. 

(7) Various external factors which might account for the fact that the plants ex- 
posed to different day-lengths were similar in the spring but different in the autumn are 
day-length, intensity-' of light and quality of light. 

(81 'Vvliatever were the external factors responsible for the differences in the ty'pes 
of plants when day-length was varied in the autumn the carbohydrate -nitrogen rdb- 
tionship did not explain the differences. 

A NEW COEOXJR OE THE SHEEE OE THE Phaseoliis vulgaris The Journal of Her&diiy 
of January 1931 (Vol. 22, No. i) published an interesting note on this subject by T* M. 
CuRRKNCE, the principal points of which axe the following. 

The obtaining of new kinds of plants by synthetic hybridisation and selection has 
become an important branch of agricultural research ; a crossing made recently between 
two varieties of common kidney bean (Pka^eolus vulgaris) shows its possibilities. 

The Crystal white wax variety has a very pale green or even saver coloured shell ; 
this silvery’ colour differs from -the normal green only by a single genetic factor ; by 
crossing with the yellow shelled kidney bean (wax), a new’ white, shell colour is obtained 
in the Fi generation ; thus this new tvpe is deriv^ from the combination of the yellow 
shell factor with the silvei green factor ; it does not appear that the plant is homozygous 
for these two factors. The symbols used to denote the two factom are : SS for the sQver 
colour and yy for the 3^ilow colour. Naturally, the silver variety has the dominant 
allelomorph of y and the ydlow variety, the dominant allelomorj^ of s. This having 
been once established the cross may be presented in the following* manner : — 

Parent plants : YYss (silvery) x yySS (yellow) 

Fi : Yy& (normal green) 

Thecreti<^y^ the phaiotyjw to be expected in Fz should be 
9 YS green — 3 Ys silvery — 3 yS yellow — i ys white. 
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Tlie ntunbers actual!}' obtained agree fairly’ well with this hypothesis : — 




Green 

Yellow 

Silver 

White 

Actual OTmbers . . 
Numbers corresponding 

to the theoretical ' 

2G5 

1 ! 

67 ; 

60 

26 

ratio 5 : 3 : 3 :! • 


234 

i 'J'S 

78 

26 


Difference 

4* 31 

: — 11 

— IS 

0 


Further experiments on the selection of the F2 generation support this theory. 

Considering that this white colour may be an altogether desirable factor in a com- 
mercial variety of edible shell, kidney bean experiments are being continued with the 
object of obtaining a kidney bean having these characteristics and possessing all the 
other desirable qualities of green kidney bean. 

B. K. 


TROPICAL AND SUBTROPICAL AGRICULTURE 


Notes. 


General. 

The Periodical changing of foliage and flowering of trees in Singapore 
(Indo-China). — An article by R. E. Holfthnt in the Garden's Bulletin of Jime 3, 
1931, draws the following conclusions : — 

1. In the uniform climate of Singapore, trees of certain deciduous species change 
their leaves once a year usually when the season changes in February. &>me change 
in August. 

2. Four kinds of trees have been foimd which change their leaves twice a year, in 
February and August. 

3. A large number of species of trees change their leaves at more or less regular 
inter^’-als, though not every 6 or 12 months as those above-mentioned, and independently 
of climatic conditions. Variations also'occur in different trees of the same species. 

4. Some species change at very irregular periods (in particular 

5. The ageing of the leaves has been suggested as an explanation of the regularity 
in the chan^g of foliage of deciduous trees in comparatively uniform climates, but even 
the lesser climatic changes probably influence it to some extmt, some species being more 
susceptible to such changes than others. The difference in the periods at which de- 
ciduous trees change their foliage is caused by the intermediary action of internal and 
external factors, which vary slightly according to the tree. 

6. It is evident that the flowering of fruit trees, and of non-deciduous trees, de- 
pends on the dry seasons. 

D. K. 


Rice. 

Rice siAKiNG AT Tonkin by means of the wheels of a tractor, — A new method 
of separatiiig paddy from the straw has been demonstrated by M. Vuvan-An, in the pro- 
vince of Bao^inh. It consists of running a tractor with angle irons attached to its 
usual farm wheels over a layer of imthreSied rice spread on a threshing floor. The 
tractor passes over the rice four consecutive times, and of course only the surface over 
which the wheel have passed is considered worked. The rice is thus shaken violently, 
the ear and the stalk are rubbed together, and aftar the four passages at least 3/4 of the 
grain is detached from the straw. 

After having removed the straw which is sufl&d^tly crushed the tractor passes over 
the remainder t&ee more times. AH the grain in the centre is by then well husked. 
There stHl remains a strip at the edges about 0.5-1 m. wide, containing a certain amount 
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of grain. This is thrown towards the centre and the tractor asain goes over it three 
times. ^ 

This method has the advantage of necessitating only half the labour used in thresh- 
ing, making possible the stacking of the straw immediately after the husking, if this 
has been done in dry weather. Also, the amount of grain left in the str aw is consider- 
ably less when husked by the tractor than when threshed. (R, RtTMONr. Les Pyoduits 
Coloniaux et le Materiel Colonial. Marseille, 1931). 


Oil - yielding crops. 

Cm^l^iVAriON 01^ the Oeive m Paebstixe. — The plantations of olives in this 
country amount to an area of about 12,000 hectares. The average production per 
hectare is 18 quintals of fruit, which gives 3 quintals of oil. 


Rubber’. 

Modern methods OE Hevea cultivation, — In Les Prodntis Coloniaux et le Ma- 
teriel Colonial (Marseille, 1931, jSTo. S3, p. 49-51) M. Garnier sets out the following 
plan for the multiplication of hevea trees by grafting : 



.Pruit Culture. 

Budding oe Mangoes. — The mango is a fruit offering a great commercial fu- 
ture. At present the numbar of marketable varieties is very and only the 

Bombay variety is known in England. Cultivation of this variety has therefore been 
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increased, and budding has been used with this end. Budding must always be done 
while the bark is easily detachable from the wood, so that slips may be taken leaving 
a smooth internal surface without 3113^ woody fibres. 

The cut made on the stock is of the shape of an inverted triangle. 

The usual precautions require to be taken after budding. Amongst other things 
it must be seen that the sun does not fall directly on to the new bud after it is in place, 
AH buds which are still green 21 days after being placed will certainly develop. 

The following are the varieties which are most successful : — Beef Mango, No. ii, 
Hairy, Black and Common. (M. S. Goodj^ian and T. A. Pot^'TE:ri/ in the Department 
of Science and A^ncnliiiye, Jamaica, Miscellaneous Circular No. i). 

J. 


AGRICULTURAL ENGINEERING 


Storage and Artificial Drying. 

The coming of the combine harvester-thrasher has completely transformed 
conditions on the wwld grain market. By its adoption countries which were for- 
merl}" unproductive have been enabled to contribute to w^orld supplies. Countries 
already- grain-producing have replaced the old stationary thrasher by the combine 
or else are considering whether they must do so to continue to hold their own in 
competition with other countries, or whether they will be able to transform the 
old harvesting methods to rival the low production costs of the combine users. 

The difficulties of the use of the combine in European countries are not due 
entirely to the American machines not being adapted to the European climate, but 
are also caused by the fact that the greater number of farmers have been accustomed 
to thrashing during the course of the winter and so have had to store only part of 
their crops in the form of grain. With the combine however the whole crop must 
be stored as grain immediately after harvest and the granaries are frequently found 
inadequate. The barns which formerly held the unthrashed com are empty and 
the granaries are overflowing. Also if the weather is bad during the harvest the 
grain is moist and requires treatment to prevent it moulding in storage. 

Setting aside the artificial drying plant in use in mills and the large grain stores, 
certain methods of treating moist grain before storage on the farm will be discussed. 

A distinction is drawn between artificial and natural drying, that is to say, 
between systems which do and do not make use of heat. In natural drying the moist 
grain must be brought into frequent and close contact with dry air. The best 
known method is simply turning by hand the heaps of grain, but that requires 
costly labour. 

Various methods have been tried for increasing the natural air current so as to 
avoid turning. Aerating turrets which allow a current of air to pass from the bottom 
ei the granary up through the grain heaped above them have given good results 
when they have been placed closely enough together. 

The grain can with these turrets be stacked twice as high as without them, but 
even so the grain must be turned every 8 or 10 days. There is however considerable 
saving of lahonr (TecHnik in i&r Landwirt^chaft, Heft 2, Berlin 1931). 

In America putting gratings of metal tubing in the wooden bin to allow air 
to penetrate into the grain has been tried, {AgriGuUural Engineering, St. Joseph, 
Eeb. 1929}* This method gives good results if lie grain is nearly dry when stored. 
The same effect was obtained with granaries divided by slat shutters into compart- 
ments with aerating chimneys. 
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Results have on the other hand not been satisfactoT3" with simple planks placed 
across the heaps at a certain distance apart to allow air currents. 

Where granaries are built in several storeys good aeration can be obtained by 
allowing the grain to run dow’n from one floor to the next ; if it is then raised again 
by a cup elevator or suction tube and passed through a fan winnower, turning be- 
■comes totally unnecessary. 

But even with this system the grain must not be heaped too high on the difl'erent 
doors and one floor must always be kept empty to allow of the shifting of the grain. 
On account of these drawbacks further attempts are continually being made to 
construct silos for the farm such as are in use at the large mills or grain stores. 
Experiments in America have showm that silos in concrete or steel can be recom- 
mended only if the grain is repeatedly transferred from one silo to another and thus 
et,ei2±ed {Agricultural Engineering, July 1930). 

A German farmer has built a silo with Venetian shutter w^alls. The grain was 
poured into the silo from an elevator at a great height, and during the autumn the 
grain was several times moved and thoroughly aerated in a wjnnowing machine. 

Aeration is naturally useless unless the air passing through the grain is capable 
of absorbing moisture. It is not easy to estimate the vapour tension of the at- 
mosphere and determine whether in the given meteorological conditions the air will 
remove or impart moisture. To assist in this estimation Dr. SeibeIv has published 
{Allgemeine deutsche Muhlenzeitung, BerHn-Charlottenburg) a simple table giving 
the temperatures within the grain and of the outside air, both of w’hich are readily 
measurable ; at the point of intersection of the two temperatures there is shown a 
line if aeration is possible, or a number if aeration is practicable only when the 
relative humidity of the atmosphere is below this figure ; in other cases aeration 
will introduce instead of eliminating moisture. This simple table should always 
be consulted when grain is to be dried by any aeration method. 

In Sweden trials have been made of storing grain in high silos and shifting it by 
suction. At the top of the silo the grain falls over plates which spread it into a 
thin layer before it drops back into the silo [Deutsche landwirtschafUiche Presse 
44, Berlin, 1928). Another Swedish grain drier is crossed by planks in the form of 
a roof tmder which small air channels remain w^hen the grain is stored. These chan- 
nels are some in communication with one some wdth the other outside wall of the 
rectangular silo. The air which is compressed by being driven between the double 
walls of the silo seeks an exit into the gram by way of the channels and escapes 
again by the channels communicating with the opposite 'wall (Ebhoem system). 

The Rank aerating silos are constructed on a similar system {Tecknik in der 
Landwirtschaft, February 1931). Compressed air passes through the grain by a 
vertical chimney and out again between the double walls of the silo. The openings 
of the aerating chimney can be opened and shut in turn so as to aerate the whole 
mass of grain. In these systems also the important point is to aerate when the 
difference in humidity of the grain and air is adequate to produce a genuine 
drying. 

The artificial methods of drying which are customary in mills, breweries and 
large grain stores are seldom found on the farm. The plant is costly and is therefore 
remunerative only where large quantities of grain are to be dried during a consider- 
able part of the year. Here and there old malt kilns are still found on farms and 
attempts are being made to adapt them for drying grain thrashed on the field or by 
the combine. But the use of the k i l n s requires considerable labour and tl^re are 
difficulties in regulating the temperature, so that it’ sometimes happens that the 
grain is over-boated and rendered useless for seed. 
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A <ir>dng plant consisting of an iron bin in which the grain is dried by steam- 
treated air, a winnower for cooling the grain and two large steel sdos containing 
together over 3000 quintals, has not given very satisfactory results in trials. The 
grain became so hot that the weak current of air from the winnower was not suf- 
ficient to cool it ; it arrived still warm in the silos and so became overheated during 
storage and was spoilt, This plant was also expensive to rim. [Technik in der 
Landwirischaft, Berlin, February 1931). 

A moveable grain drier has been tried in Sweden as an attachment to the com-' 
bine harv^ester. The grain runs slowly along a narrow channel in which it is first 
dried by hot air and then cooled by cold air before being bagged. Reports on the 
practical working of this drier are favourable, but unfortunately there are no data 
on the economic side of the question. 

In addition to drying by artificial heat in northern countries drying by arti- 
ficial cold is of considerable importance. The cooled air loses part of its moisture 
by condensation and thus takes up moisture from the grain. Refrigerated grain 
stored in insulated silos can be kept for a considerable length of time without requir- 
ing to be moved. Grain depots are already found in conjunction with cold stores 
for meat. 

For the farmer this method is of less importance because the refrigerated grain 
readily absorbs moisture when it is taken from the insulated silo into warmer air. 
For transport of cooled grain refrigerator cars or boats would be required. 

Thus it seems that there is not yet any inexpensive grain drier that can be 
recommended for economical use under any conditions on the farm. The choice 
must be made amongst those described according to the conditions of the parti- 
cular farm. 

Otto ScHNBmBACH, 

Engineer i Retchskuraiorium fur Technik in der Landwirischaft, Berlin. 


Notes. 

The Aaierican SociKtv oe Agrictjexurae Engineers. — This Society which has 
recently been formed has 5 technical and 5 geographical subdivisions. The committee 
has representatives from important foreign organisations. The March number of Agri- 
cultural Engineering a list of the engineers responsible for the Society’s various lines 

of activity, but unfortunately does not show clearly the relationship between the 
Various divisions, 

MANXJFACTXJIUJ AND SATE OF FARM EQUIPMENT IN THE UNITED STATES. — The Value 
of farm machinery produced in 1930 was 16.68 % below that of 1929, i. e., 505,816,296 
dollars as con^area with 607,063,605 dollars. £ci 1930 the value of the machines sold 
in the United States was 16.92 % below that of 1929, and the value of the machines ex- 
ported was 12.93 % lower than in 1929. The following table shows the particulars for 
the three years 193a, 1929 and 1928. (See table at page 3S5). 

AGRICUETURAE MACHH^Y AT THE GERMAN AGRICUETURAE SOCXETY’S SHOW AT 
Hanover, 1931. — In previous years manufacturers of farm machinery haye been oblig- 
ed to present something new for the trials at the D. E. G. Show, This year however 
at the Hanover show they devoted themselves to improving the material and construc- 
tion of the machines, The trials were mainly of devices for harvesting lodged grain,, 
potato harvesting machines, small scale plant for seed preparation and machines for fas- 
teniim down cans of preserved foodstuffs. 

The developments were characterised by the increased use of steel to replace wood 
in the machines and by a further extension of the use of the Diesel engine. 

In the plough section an increase in the use of the reversible plough was noticeable. 
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Value [in dollars) of farm eqinppuent manufactured m the United States 
and sold in 1930, 1929 and 192S. 




Maciiities 

Machines sold 



manufactured 
in the 

United States 



Machines 

Years 





in the country 

abroad 

Ploughs and listers . 

1930 

37 830 OTo 

28 483 065 

8 693 521 

1929 

42315 129 

30 450 213 

8920 618 


1928 

32158754 

26 436 118 

6 696 737 


1930 

13 S 13 780 

11 537 504 

1 505 987 

Harrows, rollers, pulverisers, etc 

1929 

16813081 

13 399 536 

2445065 


1923 , 

14 6S7293 

12 869 884 

2026430 


1930 

26087 161 

21 039 871 

2 303 925 

Planting and fertilizing machinery . . , ^ 

1929 ' 

31145092 

24 811 493 

3689795 


1928 

26504967 

24 3S6 730 

22.86 077 

' 

1930 

20 606S69 

17 637 613 

1 167 151 

Cultivators and weeders 

1929 

22 856 855 

20 536 408 

1126102 


1928 

15 864256 

16 534 167 , 

769288 


1930 , 

62 145 315 

42 030 211 

13772325 

Harvesting machinery . . . . ... 

1929 

87 712 968 

53 655 787 

20 580151 


1928 

67 291 217 

48 641 568 

16747 852 


1930 

17 166456 

14 039804 

1 477 278 

Haying machinery . , . .... ... 

1929 

18 711607 

17 310 924 

1786786 


1928 

16057 766 

13 760 lOS 

14990S6 

1 

1 

k 1930 

20 638 067 

IS 734 211 

3 161 503 

JVfachines for preparing crops for market use . . . . ■ 

1929 

30103 384 

24 824 844 

3 160 567 

i 

^ 1928 , 

38465668 

25 148 776 

5 987439 

1 

1 

l 1930 

205657133 

133054 559 

57 481157 

Tractors ... .... 

1929 

227 632 527 

155 406 163 

59 314601 

1 

r 1928 

1 

191 978 126 

122281032 , 

47 872608 

1 

. 1930 

4947 513 

4 754055 

S8189 

Horse-drawn vehides .... . ... 

1929 

8813307 

8 194013 

580357 

i 

' 1928 

9 974420 

9 405 824 

538672 


1 

1930 

8 449833 

' 8 369 310 

21278 

Bam and barnyard equipment . . 

' 1929 

10 269 150 

: 10019855 

37002 

' 1928 

9 096 326 

8950025 

41390 


1 

1930 i 

88 474094 

81 326 538 

8 593918 

MisceUaneous 

1929 

110 640505 

' 99 911 768 

I 11229121 


f 1928 
! 

107 176423 

94 457 804 

10 692891 


1 

i 1930 

505 816296 

1 380 986 741 ' 

1 982662S0 

T(4ais ..... ... . 

! 1929 

607063605 

i 458521064 

112870 466 


r 1928 . 

1 

524255 416 

j 402 472 036 

1 ^168470 

Firom. Farm ImpUmeni iSTeirs, Chicago 1931 , No. 

23,p. 33-35 





Important progress can be reported in farm electric plant, for example, warranted 
moisture-proof, dectric installations for stables, dynamos with short-circuited ar- 
mature, etc. 

A new type of straw baler has been developed by Lanz which is very short and com- 
pact and even the small straw falls into the press without any special mechanism. {Deut-- 
'^he LandwirtschafUiche Presse, Kr. 22 — Dte Technik in dcr Landwirtschaft 193^, Nf, 4. 
— Sonderverzaichnis der Priifungsgerdte der 57. W andefa^ustellung cUr Deutsci^ Land^ 
mytschafis-Gesellschaft, Hannover 1931, 154 p. — Miiteilungen des Reichsmrhcmdes des 
Landmaschinenhandds, Berlin 193 x, Hr. ii), ^ 

Nnw HA2tvn:srx5TG svstBM. — On the farm of the Prague^ Agricuitutal Collie 
(Czechoslovakia) a new method has be^ invented and tested which can be employed 
wherever a reaper-binder is in use. The binder is provided with a cutting device 
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which reaps tiie heads with the upper part of the straw ; these fall into an accompany- 
ing cart. The straw is left in bundles on the field to dry. Along with the binder is 
drawn a stubble-breaker which can be fitted with a seed drill for a green manure crop. 

The straw being separated from the heads makes it possible to haiwest with the bin- 
der a crop such as mixed barley and clover which could not otherwise be harvested in 
this way for fear of the clover imparting moisture to the grain. 

The length of .straw to be cut with the heads is readily adjusted according to require- 
ments. 

This method allows of considerable saving of labour and may still be further per- 
fected. It has the drawback however that it cannot be used with a lodged or tangled 
crop. (W. Rosam, Ein neues Getreide-Ernteverfahren, Deutsche Landwzrtschaftliche 
Presse, Berlin 1931, Xr. i). 


H. J. H. 


ANIMAL HUSBANDRY 


Tendencies in the evolution of the sheep breeding industry in Hungary and 

new research in this field. 

Originally, the population living in the present territory of Hungary undoubt- 
edly reared the Tzigaia sheep, related to the Balkan sheep, or sheep of the Ratzka 
type originating in the East. These first sheep populations were, in the XVIIth 
century, crossed with the sheep of Franconia and Wurtemberg, introduced into 
Hungary by the original colonisers of South Germany ; this breeding was partly 
continued on pure bred lines but the animals were also often used for crossing. In 
the XVIIth and XVIIIth centuries, some large proprietors imported sheep from 
Padua and Bergamo (Italy), in order to increase, by crossing, the fineness of the 
wool and the milk capacity of the native sheep. 

Hungarian sheep breeding experienced a fundamental transformation in the 
XIXth Century. Rams coming at first from the Merino flocks of Spain, then the 
Electoral of Saxony^ and the Rambouillets of France, gave a merino type to nearly 
all the sheep flocks. Lastly, towards the end of the century, when the market 
prices of toe wool fell too low, a considerable influence, especially on the raising 
of sheep in southern Transdanuhia, was exercised by the early French Merinos 
and by the German meat Merinos used to obtain an increased size of body. 

The number of sheep in Hungary is at present about 1.5 million head, of which 
96-97 % are of the Merino type, Hungary may well be proud of still possessing, 
today, 5 or 6 large flocks of Merinos (2-3 % of the total number of Merinos) com- 
posed of direct descendants of the Electoral-Hegretti type, which ftunish a toe 
carding wool (AAAA) stated by the experts hardly to exist elsewhere today. More- 
over, 5-6 % of the Merino populations belong to the trans-Danubian flocks, which 
are well known in the European textile industry for their production of toe wool 
AAAA/AAA and AAA. The majority of the Merinos, that is, the flocks living 
w tto plains, give a carding wool graded AA and the combing wools AA and AA/A. 

Wftos are obtained, not only from the Hungarian combing wool Merinos but 
also from the Hungarian meat Merinos, which are the result of crossings with the 
early Merinos. 

prides the strains mentioned above, the total number of Hungarian sheep 
also mdutos some thousands of Ratzka, nearly as many Tzigaia, and some flocks 
of sheep from Eastern Friesland, the Hampshire downs and Xarakuls. 



The most important Himgarian sheep strains and their evolution are described 
in the following summary. 


Cardikg wool merinos. — The types of Hungarian carding wool sheep began 
to develop betw'een 1830 and 1850. This involved the sacrifice of the fineness of 
wool of the Electoral '' strain, which, howwer, was no longer sufficiently ap- 
preciated by the market, and the “ Kegretti ” blood w^as added to increase the 
weight of the fleece and the resistive capacity of the organism. 

These t^^pes originate, therefore, from the material '' Electoral '' and Ke- 
gretti ” and have been created by means of rigorous selection of individuals com- 
pEdng with the general breeding requirements and also from the point of view of 
fine wool sheep, by crossing with the Rambouillet sheep. 

The sMn is not pigmented. Black lambs are occasionally born but are ri- 
gorously excluded from breeding. The rams have spiral horns, which are absent 
in the ew^es. In the better strains, the bod^" is w^ell proportioned, the trunk of aver- 
age length and low, the legs are columnTormed and the bones are not too fine. The 
animals are not uniformly covered with w^ool ; in some flocks, the ewes have no 
w^ool on their faces or legs ; in others, on the contrary, these parts of the body 
are completely covered. The skin is smooth ; at the most only two or three folds 
are to be found on the neek. Only the flocks still possessing much of the “ Ne- 
gretti blood have also heavy folds on the bod3" and thighs. The weight of the 
ewes averages 25-40 kgs. ; that of the rams, 50-60 kgs. The height at the withers 
is 60-65 cm. in the former and 65-70 cm. in the latter. 

The threads of wool have a diameter of 14-18 microns. The length of the 
locks of wool is 3-5 cm. The weight of fleece is 2. 5-3. 5 kg. or as much as 4 kg. in 
the ewes and 4-6 kg. in the rams. 

The grease varies in different flocks and also in the single animals ; side by 
side with those which furnish an easily soluble grease, there are others which have 
a resinous grease difficult to dissolve. Yield varies from 20 to 25 %; The wool 
is generally divided into the grades of fineness AAAA — AAAA/AAA — ^AAA. 

The sheep of these typ)es are exclusively wool sheep. Owing to their smalE 
w^eight and late development, their meat yield is of little importance. The milk' 
serves only for feeding the lambs. 

This type of sheep has almost completely disappeared in the western lands of 
Hungary. But, as, for the manufacture of very fine articles, the textile industry 
will always need the grade AAA/AAA, such as is today furnished almost exclusively 
by this Idnd of sheep, their wool is still priced relatively high due to reduced sup- 
ply. During recent years, the disastrous fall in wool prices has shown its effects 
particularly on the AA and A wools, whereas prices of the wools mentioned above 
have dropped relatively little. It is to this fact that must be attributed the 
considerable extension in recent years of the rearing of carding wool Merinos in 
the western part of the country. 

Combing wool Merinos. — In the first half of the last century, when the pro- 
duction of first class carding .wools became less profitable, numerous Rambouillet 
rams were introduced into Hungary destined, on the one hand, to increase the size 
of body and weight of fleece of ti^ carding wool flocks, and, on the other liand, to 
transform into a uniform type of Merinos, the Rat2ka and Schweben sheep bared 
on the great Hungarian pl^n as well as their crossbreds. This result has been ob- 
tained thanks to work over several decades and it is in this way that there have 
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been created the different larger or smaller types of Merino furnishing more or less 
fine combing wool. 

At first, the rams all had horns but now there are to be found, even among 
animals of this t}'pe, hornless rams. The ewes have arched heads but no horns. 
The rams may have one or two folds on the neck as secondary sexual characteristics, 
but the ewes can only have a folded dewlap. 

The bone structure is strong and the legs are generally well shaped. The 
animals are completely covered with wool. The weight of the ewes varies from 
35 to 53 kgs. Among the ehte animals, in exceptional cases, it reaches as much as 
60-70 kg. while the rams, weighing ordinarily 70-90 kgs., in exceptional cases reach 
110-120 kgs. The height at withers is 65-75 cm. for ewes and 70-80 cm. for rams. 

The diameter of the wool fibre is 18-26 microns. The fleece locks of the ewes 
are 6-8 cm. long and the fleece weighs 4-7 kgs. ; that of the rams weighs 7-10 kgs. 
and in some remarkable flocks, 12 kgs. The grease is yellowish in colour ; the 
wool is fairl^^ easy to scour. Its yield varies from 25 to 35 %. It is sometimes 
graded AA, but general!}’ A/AA. 

The wool of these sheep is well known and appreciated on the world market 
owing to its resistance, extensibility, flexibility, its bluish-white colour and its lustre. 
But the uniformity of the flocks and even of the fleeces, still leaves something to 
be desired so far as small producers are concerned. 

After the weaning of sheep aged 3 months the ewes are again milked for 1-5 
months, yielding 10-40 litres per animal. Generally, milk production is of only 
secondary interest, but there are also some flocks for which it is considered to be 
as important as wool production. 

Although the earliness of these sheep is only average and they do not utilise 
their feed so well as the meat Merinos, yet they can used for meat production owing 
to their size. 

They are hardy sheep requiring little attention and due to these qualities play 
an important part in sheep rearing on the plains, where the animals need to adapt 
themselves to extreme climatic conditions, are given nothing but straw in the win- 
ter and, in summer, are often obliged to remain on poor, dried up pastures on sandy 
or alkaline soils f'szik''). 

The combing wool Merinos are at present the most important types in Hun- 
garian sheep rearing and it is estimated that, especially on the plains, thanks to 
the qualities mentioned above, they constitute the sole sound basis of the sheep 
rearing industry. Several large rearers have already proved that it is possible 
to select relatively easily from the Hungarian combing wool sheep, flocks furnish- 
ing a fine wool (diameter, 18-25 niicrons (AA/A) — length of lock 6-7 cm. — weight 
of fleece, 5 kgs. — yield, about 40 %) and at the same time considerable quanti- 
ties of milk, without detrimental effects on resistance, extensibility and flexibility 
of the wool or on the resistance of the organism or the hardiness of the animals. 

The excellent qualities of these sheep have also been recognised by the breeders 
of Greece and Turkey who, for some years past, have exported large numbers for 
breeding purposes. 

Hungarian meat Merinos. — About 20 or 30 years ago, the idea was 
also coBcieved that under better economic conditions, there might be introduced 
into Hungary the types of earlier Merino, utilising their feed better, having a lar- 
ger body, of better form and -a healthy high-yielding combing wool, even if some 
sacrifice were to be entailed in the tequir^oent of richer feedSig and better main- 
tenance. 
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It is in this way that the rearing of early Merinos jWas first begun on the 
farms of Transdanubia, where economic conditions were better, but later extended 
to the great plain. From the fundamental material of native combing wool sheep 
(Rambouiilet type) there were selected animals of better form, having a deep chest 
and pelvis, well developed legs, skin without folds, soft and elastic and longer w'ool 
locks containing less grease, and these ewes were paired with the French or Ger- 
man meat Merino rams or with rams from native breeds already constituted ac- 
cording to the above principles. 

But the Hungarian meat Merino has not become a type identical with the German 
or French meat Merino. Hungarian breeders have had to take into account the nat- 
ural and economic conditions of the cormtry ; sheep rearing in Hungar}’ is especi- 
ally based on pasturage and the utilisation of hay and straw, but one ma}' not 
always count upon such good grazing conditions or such good hay crops as in the 
w*estern countries having larger atmospheric precipitation. Moreover, in Hun- 
gary, the consumption of mutton is so insignificant that it does not pay to use a 
large quantity of concentrated feeding stuffs, which is a frmdamental requirement 
in specialised production for meat. Continuous grazing also is onh* possible with 
a mobile, resistant and hardy type. 

This explains why, among the Hungarian meat Merino docks, the w^eight of 
the ew^e is only 50-60 kgs. and also why the rearers of elite flocks have not attempted 
to surpass this figure. 

It w^as necessary to restrict the objects cf breeding in such a w’ay that the wool 
did not lose too much in quality, but retained an average fibre thickness of 22-26 
microns (grade A) . It was also important to ensure that the thickness and surface 
of the fleece and the length of the locks did not suffer as a result of the new" breed- 
ing tendencies, in order that Hungarian breeders might profit by the favourable 
climatic conditions to produce fine wool. It is, in fact, only by a larger production 
of fine wool that the stock farmer may compensate for the difference in profit of which, 
in the countries having better market conditions for mutton, the rearers of true 
early Merinos, are assured, even if they neglect wool production. Although this 
may seem strange, it is nevertheless certain that, among the Hungarian meat Me- 
rinos, wool production does not play a secondary part, but is given the same atten- 
tion as production for meat. Among the Hungarian flocks where these principles 
are applied, on shearing, 4-7 kgs. of wool are obtained from the ewes and 8-9 
from the rams, with a yield of 36-40 %. 

Among these flocks, the weight at birth and the earhness of the lambs are higher 
than among the combing wool Merinos. 

The animals are ready for covering at i % years old and have a good fertility ; 
as a rule, 130-140 lambs may be counted upon for 100 ewes. 

The Hungarian Tzigaia sheep, — As has already been mentioned, there 
are still reared in Hungary several thousand head of Tzigaia sheep, especially in 
the northern highland region and also in the northern half of the region of the 
Danube and Theiss, 

The Ttigaia sheep bred in Hungary have black heads and feet ; the colour of 
the remainder of the body is a blackish-brown, yellowish brown, or reddish brown. 
The rams generally have s|flral horns. There are, however, also some hornless 
Tzigaia rams, and the ewes ^nerady have no horns ; but there are also to be found 
some ewes possessing sickle shaped boms. It is stated that the hornless animals 
are more suitabSe for fattening; flor this reason, only hornless rams are used for 
breeding purposes* 
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The ewes weigh 30-45 kgs. and the rams 45-60 kgs. The height at withers 
is 60-75 cm. in the former and 65-80 cm. for the latter. The length of body is about 
loo-iio % of the height at withers. 

The Tzigai'a sheep is of triple capacity. The fleece is composed exclusively 
of down ; the wool fibre is white, more or less spotted black, 30-50 microns thick 
or more rareh", 25-30 microns, so that this wool is generally graded C-D. It pos- 
sesses a brilliant lustre. The length of the locks is for the ewes, 5-8 cm. and for 
the rams 6-10 cm. The weight of fleece of the ewes varies from i to 2 or 3 kgs., 
being generally 2 kgs. From the rams 2-4.5 kgs. (on the average 3 kgs.) of greasy 
w’ool is obtained. The afield is 45-60 %. The grease is yellowish, oily, easy to 
extract by washing and of average quality. The wool serves for the manufacture 
of fine cloths, mesh tissues and, as it shrinks well, of '' loden articles. 

The suitability for fattening of Tzigaia sheep is much superior to that of the 
other strains which have not been graded-up. 

As regards milk production, after a suckling period of 6-16 weeks, there are 
obtained during the following 4-6 months, 30-60 litres or on the average, 40 litres 
of milk per ewe. 

K'aturally, there are to be found some ewes greatly exceeding this yield. 

The Tzigaia sheep is a strong hardy animal, resistant and requiring little at- 
tention. It still maintains itself in good condition if, during the winter, it is kept 
under an open shed and if it is obliged, apart from the few handfulls of straw which 
it is given, to search for food beneath the snow. 

In some flocks, the Tzigaia sheep are crossed with those of eastern Friesland. 
The result is fairly good ; the production of milk and the size of body are visibly 
increased, the wool becomes finer and fecundit}’' is raised. 

The Hunoarl^n Ratzka sheep. — In the XIXth century, the Ratzka sheep 
constituted practically the sole strain on the great plain ; today, there are not to 
be found more than a few thousands of these sheep in the Hortobdgy area and, 
sporadically, in the areas of Bekes, Czongrad and Pest. But, even in these areas, 
it is slowly being supplanted by the combing wool sheep. 

The rams and ewes have cork-screw shaped horns of a brown-black colour, 
the axes of which diverge at an angle of 60 to 90°. The length of the rams' horns 
is 55'6 o cm. ; those of the ewe are half the length and thinner. There are also some 
hornless ewes. The colour of the fleece is reddish, greyish-brown, black, dirty 
yellow or wHte. The new-born lambs of the dark coloured Ratzka sheep have 
a black, brilliant and curly fleece which is greatly sought for as fur to trim hats, col- 
lars and furs. At the age of 4-5 months, the fleece slowly loses its brilliance ; 
there are some reddish and white locks, so that the fleece soon becomes grey in 
colour. The curls also become looser. The black lambs which it is not desired 
to retain are slaughtered at the age of 2-3 weeks for the production of fur. The 
best fur for hats is furnished by the black lambs of dark coloured parent animals, 
^se animals are preferred by some breeders ; but on the great plain, the preference 
is ^ven now rather to white animals, the skin of which serves to make the peasants' 
white furs and which is also greatly in demand by weaving and felt factories etc,, 
as they are easy to dye. 

Tbs live weight of the ram is 50-70 kgs., that of the ewe 40-50 kgs. The height 
at withers is 75-85 cm. for the former and 70-75 cm. foj the latter. 

The fleece of the ewe weighs 1-3 kgs. ; that of the ram 2-3 kgs. In exceptional 
cases the ewes yield 5~6 kgs. of wool from two shearings. The fleece is not com- 
posed of locks but of long smooth fibres ; the coarse hairs have a thickness of 46-140 
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micTons and, on the average 60-80 microns ; the down fibres have a thickness of 
30-40 microns. The coarse fibres are dull while the down fibres are lustrous. 

Apart from the milk consumed by the lambs, the Ratzka ewes do not give 
more, on the average, than 30-40 litres of milk, as the pastures are already dried 
up during the principal period of lactation and the ewes can feed themselves onl}’ 
with difficulty. 

The Ratzka sheep is ver3^ resistant, and hardy and requires little attention. 
Even in the winter it does not absolutely need a closed shelter. It can also find 
food as well under the snow as on the dr}^ and scorched pastures of the alkaline 
lands (“szik''). 

Other strains reared in Hungary. — Eastern Friesland sheep were already 
imported in the period 1870-18S0. There still remain some pure bred flocks of this 
t5q)e. The best results with these sheep have been obtained at the Experimental 
Farm of the Royal Academy of Agriculture of Hungary at Magyarovar. The flock, 
selected on the basis of milk production records, produces, if it is given appro- 
priate feed, an average of 500-600 litres of milk, some ewes even \ielding 800-1000 
litres. 

In introducing this race however, there was no intention to create in Hun- 
gary pure-bred East Friesland flocks, but to increase, by crossing, the milk yield 
of native milk strains (Tzigaia, Ratzka) and also to improve the quality of wool 
of the Ratzka. These experiments have given good results. The crossbreds of 
the first generation possessed the following advantages : (i) a doubled milk yield ; 
{2) a larger quantity of hair and down, so that the wool became of quality C-D ; 
(3) a doubled weight of fleece ; (4) the lambs resulting from the crossing had twice 
the live weight of the Ratzka lambs of the same age ; (5) the number of twin births 
doubled (25-30 % against 10-14 % for the pure bred Ratzka of the same flock). 
Even the products of the crossing of Tzigaia with Eastern Friesland have proved 
to be capable of increasing their miik yields. 

While increasing their yields, the crossbreds of course required more feed and 
were more susceptible to disease. For this reason, stock farmers are now of the 
opinion that it is preferable to preserve in such a mixed flock only 1/2 to 3/4 of the 
Eastern Friesland blood. 

There are also in Hungary some flocks of Hampshire down sheep, but their 
importance is only secondary as, in the present economic conditions, there occurs 
a degeneration of their earhness, fecundity and size. Due to their low priced wool 
and fatty meat they have given way to meat Merinos. On the contrary^ the Hamp- 
shire down rams have proved to be suitable for crossing with Merinos for the produc- 
tion of lambs for roasting. The crossbred lambs possess a greater energy of growth 
and a greater capacity for fattening than the pure-bred Merino lahibs and their meat 
has a better market as it is graded between the choice and better qualities. 

There are three flocks of pure-bred Karaktd sheep. These sheep are also 
sometimes used for crossing with the Ratzka. Compared with the fur of the Ratzka 
lambs that of the crossbreds is more lustrous in the first generation, and, in the 
third and fourth generations, already greatly resembles the fur of the true Karakul 
sheep. 

The wore of bjeieedinO ahd its tendencies. — Sheep breeding is of great eco- 
nomic importance to Hungary. It must not be overlooked that only sheep, with 
their great mobility and the appropriate shape of their mouths, can utilise the short 
grass of the dried up, stony and alkaline pastures and grass growing along the road- 
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side, in quarries etc. Generally, the flock grazes for a quarter of the year on. 
occasional pastures, on too abundant soT^ings, stubble, etc. It is also important 
that sheep can utilise well feed in the form of cereal straw or other kinds of straw 
such as that of pulses, colza and poppy, that is, products the economic utilisation 
of which is of great importance to Hungary. This explains why formerly there 
existed enormous flocks of 100,000 sheep and why even today there are still to be 
found flocks of 20,000 or 30,000 animals. 


Until quite recently, Himgarian breeders have been particularly concerned 
with wool production. 

There exist flock-books of the latter half of last century which may serve as 
models for careful selection. Hagniflcently edited albums contain photographs 
of each animal of the foundation flock of the strain and data on all the qualities 
of the wool. 

The work of selection has not ceased even in the present century, although the 
value of the wool is already on the decrease. Every good sheep raiser has never- 
theless made estimates of his sheep and special interest has been displayed in com- 
pensatory crossings, by the aid of w^hich imiformity is obtained in the flock. In 
the post-wnr years, it has become quite general to note the weight of the fleece and 
in this manner an exact basis for selection has been obtained. In 1928 there was 
established an ofiicial national flock-book for the compilation, according to exact 
methods, of data on the most valuable economic qualities of the better animals, 
In this fiock-bookare entered all the data on the value for utilisation and re- 
production of the animal registered, for example : genealogical table (3 generations) 
— rate of growth — size and body measurements (height at withers, length of 
trunk, depth of chest, width of crupper, perimeter of canon bone) in absolute and 
relative figures. The favourable or unfavourable body formation, which cannot 
be expressed in figures, are entered in the form of notes. 

As qualities characteristic of the wool, the following data are entered ; thickness 
of the wool fibre (in microns) — length of the locks (in cm.) — structure of the fibre 
— - quality of the grease — uniformity, continuity, surface and thickness of the 
fleece expressed by the corresponding values. 

There are also added the annual entries for : weight for fleece — weight of the 
wool ^ — fecundity — and data of milk production. 

In general, great importance is attached to the entire correspondence of the 
flock-book to the requirements of modem breeding principles, i. e., that it must give 
a clear impression of the value for reproduction and utilisation of each sheep while 
avoiding imnecessary expense and labour of no practical utility in its preparation. 

Ti^ elaboration of the material is effected at the Royal Hungarian National 
Instittite for the grading of wool. On shearing day, an assistant from this Insti- 
tute visits the sheep farm and, before shearing takes from each fleece a lock which is 
weighed very exactly on an analytical balance and taken to the Institute in a small 
waterproof bag. After being washed' and dried at the Institute, the wool sam- 
ple is used to determine the weight of the wool ” and the thickness of the fibre. 
Further, the assistant making the test has also to determine, at the farm, the weight 
of the sheep and the fleece and also, for sheep a^d 4 years, the body measurements. 

This method of examining the results of washing of small samples of wool 
{20-40 gm.) has had to be adopted because the sending of the whole fleece would 
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have compromised the success of the whole system. Moreover it has been ascertain- 
ed that the results obtained fulfilled practical requirements. 

The other data concerning the quality of the -wool (length of lock, internal 
structure, quality of the grease) are also estimated numerically by recognised ex- 
perts during the visits of inspection made to the sheep farms from February to 
April, and these figures are similarly entered in the flock-book. 

The sheep farmer himself has only to collaborate by keeping a register of his 
animals in w’hich are entered the lambs, the numbers of the parent ewe and ram 
and the live weight at the age of 3 months, i year and 2 years. 

Certified copies of the flock-book sheets are also kept at the Chamber of Agri- 
culture of the region and ^may be consulted there. Breaders may also obtain 
certified copies there or certificates of origin. 

* 

* * 

It is known that the price of w’ool has fallen increasingly during recent years. 
The drop in prices having been relativeh^ small for fine wools used in the manu- 
factme of cloths, some hreaders are seeking sheep furnishing this kind of wool,, 
whereas others are trying rather to obtain a better peld by the multiple uti- 
lisation of Merinos. 

Until a short time ago, Hrmgarian stock farmers have considered the Merino 
only as a wool sheep. No importance has been attached to its milk production ; the 
lambs were allowed to be suckled for three or four months and, after weaning, the 
ewes were allowed to dry up, except in the great plain regions which formerly raised 
Tzigaia and Ratzka sheep considered to be milk sheep. There also the combing 
wool Merino has replaced the animals formerly raised, but, on the small and some- 
times on the large farm, the new ewes were regularly milked. But, in general, this 
utilisation was exceptional and, among the flocks intended to produce fine wool 
or meat, it was very rare. 

The small importance attached to milk production was dua to several reasons. 
There was, for example, a widespread opinion that the milk production of the Merinos 
was so insignificant in relation to that of the Tzigaia and the Ratzka that it could 
not even cover the cost of milking. It was also stated that there could be no ques- 
tion of a true utilisation of the milk unless the lamb was weaned early and received 
concentrated feed instead of milk. But, in this case the increase in expense diie 
to the concentrated feed and the inferior development of the lambs renders the 
profitability of milk production doubtful. Other breeders assert that milkiDg has 
a bad effect on wool formation and that the wool of ewes which have been milked 
suffers such quantitative and qualitative losses that the latter would not be com- 
pensated for by increased profits obtained from the production of milk. 

The Royal Hungarian National Institute for the grading of wool proposed to 
study this problem experimentally. 

For this purpose it has initiated, on 5 sheep farms, having YQiy different eco- 
nomic conditions, milk tests for 50 ewes on each farm. The following table sum- 
marises the results obtained : — 



Slieep fai:Qi 

Sbeep farm 

Sheep farm 

Sheep farm 

Sheep farm 


No. I 

Ko.* 

No. 5 

NO. 4 

No. 5 

Xumber of ewes, ..... 
of OTCkfiug period of 

50 

50 

38 

60 

50 

ttelambs . 

14 weeks 

IS weeks i 

7 we<^ 

12 weeks ' 

12 weeks 

I.€ngUi of tite rstifidaig period 

f ' 6S 5 

SI days 1 

1 fifi days 

51 days 1 

67 days 

SGBc yield for tise feim - . . 1 

use litres 1 

, 760 litres 

1 iafi4 litres 

860 litres i 

790 litres 
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From these results it appears that there may be obtained in Hungary from 
combing wool Merino ewes milked after a weaning period of 3 months, an average 
of 12-14 litres of milk per month and per head ; the value of this milk is today equi- 
valent to 30-50 % of the value of the wool' production. 

The individual fiuctuations of wool production are large also for the Merinos. 
In the same flock there were some animals, which, while receiving the same feed 
and the same attention, produced double the average quantity, others producing 
only a quarter. Apparently there exists, among Merinos, very good lines as re- 
g^ds milk, the selection of which would constitute promising work. It has hardly 
been possible to observe for cattle, the similar diflerences in milk production (for 
example, diflerences of 5 or 10 or even 15 times, among animals receiving the same 
food and care). A selection based on milk yield ivould not only have the eflect 
of improving the milking results, but would also contribute to increase the growth 
of the lambs. The descendants of ewes giving high fields of milk would gain in 
size rapidly and without great expense. 

Another problem of no less importance is to know if there exists a relationship 
tween size of body and milk yield and to know the nature of this relationship, 
that is to ascertain which are the best milk producers : the sheep of small size or 
e ones. If the best milk yield were a function of a smaller size, selection 

a ong these lines would require some prudence in the interests of production of 
wool and meat. 


Calculations from correlations made in this respect demonstrate that, for comb- 
wool Merinos weighing 30-60 kgs. the milk yield varies independently of size. 
^ m the solution that the largest or smallest ewes 

3 ie d. e most milk, but rather that among the other and intermediarv cases, there 
are anmals differing enormously in their milk production. From the breeder's 
point of view, this result is very useful, because, as has already been indicated, a 

yields does not exclude the breeding of large sized sheep 
smtable for the production of wool or meat. 

Finally, the conviction remains that milking for i to 2 months effected on the 
Ld inonths of suckling produces a loss of only 1-2 % in quantity 

fnr conviction is therefore that regular utilisation 

of Merinos is completely justified from the economic point of view. 


influence on meat production. While, 
f generally kept and not fattened and sold until the age of 

surplus Iambs immediately after weaning 
■Der ^ fytemng penod of 3 to 5 months at a live weight of 35-45 kgs. 

pSat of vie^^ obtained show that Merinos give good results from this 


of tlK oi breeders as above indicated and to the hard work 

3 Hungarian farmer owes the possibility 

on the'^Ml mart t despite the disastrous fall of prices 

Chambers if t ^ \ Hungarian i>i^cultural Society (O. M. G. E.) and the 

new i3ormatiof!3rt*t^^ c ^ ertensive propaganda for the difiusion of 

mation and the Royal Hunganan National Institute for the grading of 
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wool supports and, directs, by its researches, the work of the breders. The Agri- 
cultural and livestock Exhibition held every spring at Budapest, provides a good 
opportunity to bu3" rams for breeding purposes. The wool is also sold at auction 
sales organised also at Budapest at the beginning of July ever 3^ 3^ear. The milk 
is mosti3" bought b}" the National Centre of Bair}" Co-operatives (“ Orsz. Tejszo- 
vetkzeti Kozpont ”), which exports, imder the name of Hortobag3" cheese 
the cheese made from this milk. The fat lambs are almost all exported through 
the agenc3'' of the Hungarian Institute for Agricultural Export. 

Dr. Joseph Schandi. 

Professor at the Vniversity of Budapest ^ 

Director of the Royal Hungarian XatiomI for worA grading 


AGRICULTURAL INDUSTRIES 


Present-day Emowledge of Fermented and Acid Milks. 

Wherever the milk of animals is used as food, more or less palatable prepara- 
tions have long been made from sour milk. The more important of these are of 
the condensed milk type resembling cheese, but in the course of centuries methods 
have been developed in man3’ parts of the world of so managing the acid fermenta- 
tion that the casein is not deposited but remains fineh’ sub-divided in suspension in 
the milk. This state of the casein is produced b}" special processes of lactose 
fermentation which make it possible to use the product thus obtained as a beverage. 
The changes set up in the milk are due to bacterial activity, a fact of which the early 
producers could naturally have no idea. It is only in recent 3"eaTS that a thorough 
study of the subject has been made and even now complete investigations have not 
been made in respect of some of these products. 

This article will deal with the preparation,, composition and especially with the 
bacterial flora of some of the more important acid and fermented milks, and also 
of certain products recently placed upon the market, such as acidophilous milk and 
Saya. 

Yogxjrt. — Yogurt originated in the Balkans, in particular in Bulgaria. To 
prepare it either cows’ or sheep s milk may be used. The milk is boiled until it is 
reduced in volume by one-third, then when it is cooled to 45° C. it is seeded with a 
pure culture of Bacillus bulgaricus^ or with fermented milk (Yogurt) of the day be- 
fore. The container, which must be moved with great care, is then wrapped in 
cloths or placed to stand in water of the required temperature so as to cool it ofl 
gradually. After three or four hours when the temperature has fallen to 35° C., 
the Yogurt is ready for use. It is a thick milk, slightly acid with an agreeable aroma. 
It must be kept cool to check further formation of acid. To prevent separation of 
the whey from the curd, the milk must be kept absolutely at rest during and after 
curdling. 

Bacteriological investigation carried out hitherto show that the bacterial flora 
of yogurt varies considerably according to the region of origin. The presence of 
yeasts and of Oidium may however always be regarded as a contaminatioa, whereas 
tte original yogurt invariably contains BacUlus bulgaricus (Geiooroff), either the 
noB-granular (free from volutin droplets), acid-forming variety named by JENSEK 
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ThcyuwhcicieviuHi Ju^ufi Jensen, or the granular producing little acid, named 
Thermobacterinm bulgaricum Jensen, or both varieties along with other rodshaped 
lactic acid forming bacteria, and sometimes also Sirepiococms cremoris or Sir. lactis, 
alone or associated with Streptococcus fhermophilus. According to HenkebERG, for 
the preparation of a good yogurt the Thermobacterium Jupirt Jensen free from 
volutin, which HexnEbERG also names Bacterium bulgaricim, is required mixed with 
a good strain of Streptococcus fhermophilus in suitable proportions. 

To maintain the required proportions of the two organisms, the temperature 
must not he too high and fermentation must not be allowed to proceed too far, be- 
cause the Streptococcus would be ehminated in either case, and the resulting Yogurt 
would be too acid. On the other hand too low a temperature will allow an increase 
in the Streptococcus as compared with the Bacterium bidgartcum, and the product 

Fig. I. — Yogurt as seen under the microscope. Fig. 2. — Yogurt fungus with 

droplets of volutin {revealed by' 
the methylin blue stain). 

\ 

0 

a ~ Fat gloljiiles. 
h ^ Casein flakes. 

c — Yogurt fungus {Thcrmobacfcn'fm 7 ft Jensen) with 
out droplets of volutin. 
li = StreNocom's fhermophilus. 
e and ei = Sirepincoccus lactis. 




will be a sweet, aromatic thick beverage w^hich however cannot be called yogurt.. 
The presence of yeasts is also due to too low a temperature. 

The cultures of these bacteria can be carried for several years, if they are con- 
ducted properly and degeneration is not produced. As to the preparations in tablet 
form, powders, etc., i. e., dry preparations, they are not to be relied upon, partic- 
ularly if not very fresh, because most of them when actually sold contain no active 
principle. Preparations of good keeping quality intended for export have been in- 
troduced by HEraEBERG, who adds chalk. 

The chemical composition of Yogurt is given later in this article in conjunction 
with that of “ Tarho 

The following are some patents for the preparation of Yogurt : 

Patent 269,598. — The necessary quantity of milk is first sterilised ; then a 
portion of it at a temperature of 45^^ C. is seeded with about one per cent, of pure 
culture of paralactic bacilli, similar to c'occus, so that the milk curdles forming' 
a layer of whey on the surface. A second portion of sterilised milk is treated, in the 
same manner with the Bulgarian badilius. The two products well cooled are then ^ 
mixed iu the proportion of i to 10. In this way the secondary souring becomes 
slow process. * . „ 
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Patent 276,452. — Ten litres of yogurt yield 2000 g. of casein and 8000 g. of 
wiiey. The latter is boiled with 1500 g. of saccharose until the voliime is reduced 
to 1750 cin 3 . The clear syinp, thick, optically active, is cooled to 30° C, and mixed 
with the casein. A yield of 3750 g. of a condensed yogurt is thus obtained. The 
concentration and preservation of other products based on sour roilk may be 
effected in a similar manner. 

Patent 285,211. — Mix heated milk, if possible germ-free, normal or condensed, 
cooled to 45-55® C., with pure citric accid, dissolved (from 0.5 to i g. per litre), and 
with a pure culture of D iplostreptococcus hulgarims. This latter, if liquid, is used in the 
proportion of one to two per cent. After having well mixed the inoculated 
substances, add a further one per cent, of pure liquid culture of Bacterium but gar i- 
cum, which has been kept for half an hour at a temperature of 60® C., and thus 
rendered less acidifying. Put the milk so treated into hermetically sealed bottles, 
and leave to ferment at 40-50® C. until it coagulates. 

‘‘ Tarho ”, — This is a product resembling Yoginrt, obtained through the action 
of thermophilous and lactic acid-forming bacteria and of certain varieties of Strepto- 
coccus, at a temperature of about 40® C. It is prepared as follows : boil some cows’ 
milh (in certain districts sheep’s milk may be used), then let it cool to 40-50® C. 
To each litre of milk add a teaspoonful of Tarho which has been previously prepared. 
If this is not at hand, the contents of the stomach of sucking calves or lambs may 
be used. Further, the culture for inoculation may be obtained by allowing cream, 
boiled or unboiled, to go sour over a period of ten da^’s. The product is then seeded 
on to milk. The Tarho thus obtained is how^ever of inferior quality. 

Tarho has the appearance of liver, its taste is acidulous, and resembles that of 
Yogurt. 

In the following table the composition of Tarho is compared with Yogurt. 


Water 

Solids 

Fats 

Proteins . . . 

Casein 

Albumin .... 
Albumose-peptone 
Factose .... 
Tactic acid . . . 
Alcohol .... 
Ash 


Tahrd 

Yogurt (C( 

88.25 % 

73-69 

11.76 

26.31 

1.40 

7-20 

4-50 

— 

3*99 

2.10 

0.14 

0.98 

0.34 

3.75 

4*50 

9.40 

2.00 

0.80 

0-37 

0,20 

0.85 

138 


SoSWj — This is prepared from the milk of sheep, buffaloes or cows. It 
is a fecial somewhat resembling the “ Oxygala ” of the Rumairians, and 

He^cbstmilch ” of Tower Bavaria. Itis best to use sheep’s milk of the last 
lactation paiod, whidi occurs generally in September or October. '' Sostej ” is 
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prepared as follows ; Pour the filtered milk into a deal box, the lid of which must 
have an opening of about 3 cm®. Add immediately some drops of lamb s rennet and 
close the aperture at once. The box should be kept in a cool place w^here the air 
is pure. At the end of a fortnight remove the whey ; if it is desired to preserve the 
acid milk for the winter, the whey must be removed again a fortnight later, and once 
more at the end of three weeks. According to Szentkiralni, a great deal of ex- 
perience is required to prepare a good Sostej 'b and it can be made of boiled or 
unboiled milk ; two receptacles are used, one small and the other larger ; the smaller 
has an aperture which can be stopped with a finger. In this receptacle the milk 
is coagulated with a drop of rennet, and poured out through the hole into the large 
receptacle. It is then left undisturbed for 18-20-24 hours at a temperature of 
20-25® C. until it curdles, the curds are then separated from the whey and poured 
into small w^ooden casks that have been washed in boiling water. Leave in a well- 
rrentilated, cool and dr}" place, where fermentation will take place. If moulds are 
seen to be forming on the sides of the casks, continue to wash them with boiling 
'water. Dip a little smooth stick from time to time into the curdled milk, and note 
whether whey gathers in the opening after the stick has been removed. If it does, 
slacken the hoops of the casks a little to allow the whey to flow. Fill the remaining 
space with fresh “ Sostej and close the receptacle immediately very tightly. 


BAiNTNERhas made a full analysis of Sostej 'b The minima and maxima 
proportions of the components are as follow^s : 


Water 

Solids ........ 

Proteins 

Lactose 

Lactic acid 

Water soluble Proteins . 

Ash . 

Com m on Salt in the Ash 


68.3 

78.6 % 

21.4 

31-7 

5-9 

13.8 

0.16 

2.49 

I.O 

2.2 

1. 17 

3-36 

0.95 

1.36 

7-7 

18.5 


The solids contain a 50 % average of fats. The salt content is very high, al- 
though salt is not directly added; the KaCl comes, according to Baixtner, from 
sheep stomachs preserved in salt : but sometimes salt is added to the product 
during preparation. 

This acid milk contains the microbial flora of a milk which has been allowed 
to go sour o'ver a long period. 

A product resembling Sostej ” has for some time been known to the Rumanians 
and is caUed “ Oxygala This is prepared by putting milk into a wooden recep- 
tacle, closed, but with a perforated floor. Aromatic herbs are then added and the 
whey removed after several days. The herbs are immediately strained off and 
crusted salt is added. “ Oxygala ” differs from “ Sostej only as regards the 
addition of the aromatic herbs. 

'' Leben — This is a milk curdled by means of spcial ferments, and is pre- 
par^ in Egypt and in Lebanon as follows : the mdlk, previously sterilised by boil- 
ing is seeded with " robb t. with the Leben ” of the day before, the milk being 
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at a temperature of 51-53° C. For one litre of milk 20 g. of robb ” are sufficient. 
Tbe mixtme should be kept from the cold, generally in an oven at a temperature 
varying between 35-53 C. Leben prepared in this manner is of a gelatinous con- 
sistency ; when coagulation is slow the cream rises to the surface immediately 
forming a more or less thick layer ; if coagulation is rapid, the cream has not time 
to separate completeh\ 

The taste is agreeable and not acid. “ Leben ” is used as a beverage ; it is also 
used in the preparation of a great number of foods in the Lebanon, and also in the 
preparation of a kind of cream cheese called “ Leben If '' robb '' is not available, 
the hot milk is seeded vith “ kham^Te ” (leav^en). The first day the “ Leben 
is not good ; but after several da^^s it is eas5" to obtain a very good preparation. 

It has not been ascertained whether the bacterial flora of Leben is identical 
with that of Yogurt. It appears that the normal fermentation of Leben is produced 
by a yeast which transforms the lactose (previously decomposed by bacteria very 
similar to those of Yogurt) into its components ; alcohol and carbonic anhydride. 
In the case of both Leben and Yogurt, the lactic fermentation supersedes the 
alcoholic fermentation. 


P. Guigues obtained the following results in his analysis of Leben, referred ta 
1000 g. : 


Density at 15° . . 
Lactic acid content 
Ammonia .... 
Extract at 100° . 

Water 

Butter 

Casein 

Lactose hydrate . 

Ash 

Phosphoric acid 
Total nitrogen . . 


1-0357 

16.35 

0.376 

137-73 

862.27 

33-S4 

47*37 

31*47 

6.88 

2.49 

6.20 


“ Gionni — This beverage, derived from milk by means of special 
is a speciality of Sardinia. Grisconi has discovered that the principal microorgan- 
isms are a yeast {Saccharomyces sardous) and a streptobacillus {BaciUus sardoas)^ 
the two being in permanent symbiosis. According to the tests made by Fidanza,. 
the principal fermentation occurring in " Gioddu '' is lactic, the alcohoHc ferment- 
ation is completely subordinated ; a breaking down of fats has been observed but 
no proteolysis. “ Gioddu ” is acidulous and somewhat alcoholic like the ** Leben " 
of Egypt and the Tatte of the Horth. It may be prepared from sheep's milk, 
goats' m il k or cows' milk, by adding previously prepared " Gioddu " which sets up 
the fermentation. In Sicily a similar product is found, known as Mezzoradu 

— The products called TaeiU Mjodk (Norway), Long Mjoelk (Swe- 
den), FiiU (Finland) prepared from whole milk, and Piimae (Finland) prepared 
firoan s fci m milk, constitute the ** laii long " of Northern countries. Tatte owes 
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its special constitution to a species of bacteria and to the permanent symbio- 
sis of certain determined species of bacteria and yeasts. The species contributing 
to the production of Taette are : a Streptobacillus Taette, the LactohacilUts Taette, 
numerous types of yeasts (usually Saccharcmyces Taette major or minor) and often 
also certain varieties of Tontla, It is Streptobacillus Taette that gives this decid- 
edly acid milk its ropy consistency. It keeps a long time, is uniformly granular, 
contains carbonic anhydride, an average of 0.3-0.5 of alcohol, traces of acetic 
acid and a little peptone along with casein, suspended in the liquid in very fine 
subdivision. There are two types of this acid milk : the true and the false “ Taette 
The first may be recognised from the second by the fact that it ma}" be kept for sev- 
eral months, without undergoing any marked change and without spoiling. Ol^BN- 


Sopp gives 

the following formula for the composition of ‘ 

' Taette ” 



Idilk 

1 Taette about 
! 6 weeks old ! 

Milk 

Taette several 
mouths old 



" ' 0 ^ ~ i 


0 / 


^0 

/o 1 


! 

Water . . . 

87,19 

88.04 1 

37.30 

89.66 

Fats . . . . 

3.85 

3 36 

3.72 

! 3.60 

Proteins . 

.... 3 85 

2.84 

3.55 

: 2.76 

lyactose . , , 

4.94 

3.67 

4.68 

1 1.60 

fiactic add . , 


144 ! 

— 

I 6.80 

Crude Ash . . 

' 0.78 

0 65 ; 

0.75 

0.68 


100.00 

100 00 

100.00 

1 100.00 

Specific weight 

1.0326 

1.0240 

1.0324 

! 1.0234 

CO, 

... . . . .1 — 

0.60% ! 

— 

0.12% 

AJeohoU . . . 


0.37% 


: 0.48% 


Kbfir. — The essential ferments are foimd in white convoluted grains, the 
size of peas or at most of nuts. The larger grains are usually made up of dead 
masses and fungi species. Good quality grains should be him to the touch and 
not viscous; grains containing dead fungi are spongy, viscous, often yellowish, 
with a disagreeable odour. Dry or old grains are usually valueless and may be 
harmful. Kefir will ripen more quickly if large quantities of grains are used in 
its preparation. 

In order to obtain a good Kefir, care must be taken that the different bacteria 
are in correct proportion, for if there are too many yeasts the fermentation of the 
tnilfc is too strong, while if there are too few, the taste will be that of an ordinary 
acdd milk. If on the other hand, there is an excess of lactic acid bacteria, the Kefir 
becomes too acid, while a shortage will cause it to lack flavour. Finally if there 
is a deficiency of the rodshaped Kefir bacilli which render the cheesy mass soluble, 
the Kefir loses its characteristic consistency of a thick liquid. If a vinegary taste 
is observed, the Kefir is contaminated by fungi, which are transforming the alcohol 
present into acetic acid. 

On disking the bottle, a well prepared Kefir should have the appearance of a 
sli^tly add milk, frothing moderately, and should have a very pleasant taste and 
the consisteiicy of cream. Provided that Kefir is prepared from boiled milk, it 
may be recommended as a hygienic beverage. Skimmed mi lk may be also t^ed 
and gives a good Kefe, 

Microbiology of Kefir. — A number of reseaiches have been made on the 
bacterial flora of Kefir and von FnnmDBNRKiCH was the first to distinguish the 
micro-organisms contained in it. He found 4 varieties of fim^, prevailing almost 
constantly in the samples co mi n g from different places : a yeast {Sacckanmyces Kefir} 
and three species of bacteria ; two specif of coccus, which be caBed Sirefrtococ0t0, a 
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and Streptococcus h and further Bacterium caucus icum. As regards the yeast, 
it has been possible to determine that it can only cause fermentation of inverted 
lactose and that lactose is inverted b}" the bacteria of lactic acid. FKjnjDKNRmcB: 
was unable to obtain pure cultures of 3 out of the 4 organisms of Kefir, but succeeded 
in obtaining a regular fermentation, proper to Kefiir, hr means of pure cultures 


Fig. 3. — Kefir as seen under microscope. 



1 = Fat globules. 

2 ~ Casein flakes. 

3j At 5 , = Three different kinds of yeast. 

6 = Kafir bacillus showing its characteristic convolutions. 

7, 8, 5, 10 = Four different lactic and acid forming rod-shaped bacteria. 

II — Streptococcus cremoris. 

12, 13 = Streptococcus laciis (different kinds), 

14, 15, 16 ~ Various acetic acid bacteria (contaminating), 

of these four fungi in symbiosis. The relation in which the different species are 
found would seem to be of great importance. 

According to W. KufttzE, there are two principal bacteria specially active in 
producing fermentation of Kefir and these bacteria live iri symbiosis with the yeasts. 

W, Hbistni^erg has gone deeply into this subject and considers that the true 
bacillus t5?pical of Kefir is not the BetabacUrium caucasictm, but a species or mod- 
ification of the Bacillus subtilis. The grains of Kefir then, consist of formations 
obtained by natural symbiosis, and have, as chief component, the Betabacterium 
caucmimm^ or, according to a kind of Bacillus subtilis, the Suocha- 
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romyces Kefir and probabh’ one or more varieties of Tornla accompanied by the 
common bacteria of lactic acid, of Sireptohacteriiim caiicasicum (Bac. caucasicus or 
Dispora caitcasica) and of other types of yeasts and of Tonila. 

The following are some methods of preparing Kefir : 

According to \Veide:vl\xx : bathe the grains 3 times in a bath of tepid neater 
and then wash with care on a sieve, pouring over it a litre of pasteurised milk and 
letting the whole remain for 24 hours at a temperature of 15-180 C. The next day, 
decant and filter the milk, adding new milk over the remaining grains. Repeat 
this operation for several days, until all the Kefir grains which were at the bottom 
of the receptacle have risen to the surface. Kefir is then prepared as fol- 
lows : dilute with a quantity of triple milk, then bottle and leave for 24 hours at a 
temperature of 15-16^ in order to produce the secondary fermentation. To continue 
the preparation of Kefir, add the following day, to the bottles already prepared, 
ten times their volume of milk and continue so doing until required aroma and 
flavour are obtained. It is a good plan to take fresh granules every day, or else to 
add fungi every eight days. The latter should be freed from excess aciditj’ 
with a I *^'0 soda solution. In this way they keep indefinitely. 

Kefir, prepared in large quantities, however, undergoes changes, and SAurfeuES 
has taken advantage of this defect and has succeeded in separating the two active 
components of the commercial ferment : a species of yeast and the bacillus Dispora 
oamasica, and has employed their pure cultures in the preparation of Kefir. Sa- 
proceeds as follow^s : The skim milk is sterilised, seeded with pure cultures 
and then left to ferment for 9 or 10 days in copper-plated receptacles. During this 
period, the lactose decomposes almost completely ; the product, always protected 
from germs of the air, is put into sterilised bottles, and after a more or less long 
preservation in ^ cellar, is ready for use. Kefir keeps for one or two months accord- 
ing to the season, after which diastatic ferments form which change the product 
<x>mpletely. The product thus obtained contains only traces of sugar and about 
2, % alcohol, while the tw’o-day Kefir, prepared in the old way, contains about 20 g. 
of sugar per litre and only 0.8 g. of alcohol. 

In addition to the alcoholic fermentation, of which the secondary products are 
carbonic acid, glycerine, succinic acid and acetic acid, the lactose is transformed into 
lactic acid. Mature Kefir contains 7 to 8 g. per litre. In spite of the high degree 
of acidity, coagulation of the albuminoids does not occur because they have been 
peptonised by the further action of the ferments. It is precisely to its content of 
peptonised albuminoids that Kefir owes its properties of an easily digestible food, 
while the carbonic acid and the alcohol it contains make it agreeable. 

Kxjhiss. — Also known as “ vin de lait is best prepared from mare’s milk 
in slightly acid alcoholic fermentation, though ass's milk, camel’s milk and goat’s 
milk are occasionally used. It forms a froth like skim milk and contains casein 
Guder the form of a coagulum, in fine suspension. Kumiss comes from the steppes 
of Soothem Russia, where it is usually mad^ of mare's milk and sometimes from 
skimmed cow s milk. Certain peoples carry out the fermentation in 25 to 30 litre 
bags of horse-leather ; others in receptacles of linden wood, Each receptacle is 
furnished With a stirring rod, about one metre long: The longer and stronger the 
shakiiig of the mass the more the curd forms a fine prec^tate and the more uniform, 
granular and of good quality, in consequence, the becomes. 

To produce fermentation, the Kirghiz use old dried Kumiss. According to 
Feeischmakx, pressed yeast may be used in the preparation erf Kumiss : too k^, 
of whey are mixed with 72 kg, of water, 1.75 kg. of sugar, 0.75 kg, of lactose 
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and 160-180 kg. of pressed yeast. The whole is left at a temperature of 37° C for 
two hours, stirred 6 times, then put into strong receptacles and kept fot 5 to 6 hours 
at 12° C. After bottling it is left from 3 to 7 days in the refrigerator ; Kumiss 
begins to froth as a result of the secondary fermentation. Good Kumiss is ver3^ 
like Kefir, though less refined. In Russia and in Switzerland, it is used thera- 
peutically, and there are special cure establishments under medical control. The 
chemical composition of the product is uncertain. It can at any rate be said that 
that of Kumiss 6 to 8 days old, with a specific weight of about i.ooS at 15° C, is 
somewhat as follows : 



Kumiss prepared 
from male’s 

Kumiss prepared 


from sldmmed 


milk 

cow’s milk 


% 

% 

Water , . . 

U1.535 

83.033 

Fats . . . 

. . . . . 1.274 

0.854 

Albiimmoid.-, ... , . ... 

1.913 

2.025 

Sugars .... 

1.253 

3 . 10 s 

Ash (Salts . . 

0.293 

0.444 

CO 2 tree ar.d comhined . ... 

0.870 

1.027 

Alcohol, . . . . ... 

0.050 

2e^i7 

Glvcenne , ... 

... — 

0.160 

Eactic add . ... 

... 1 00t> 

0.196 


100,000 

100.000 


According to HoROWiTZ-WnASSOWM, the real Kumiss ferments are small gram- 
negative rods resembling “ coccus and a Torula w^hich lives with them in sym- 
biosis. It is possible to prepare the true kumiss with the Bacterium Orenhnrgii, the 
Bacterium hulgaricum and the Torula Kumys in symbiosis, starting from fresh mare’s 
milk, camel’s milk or goat’s milk ; but it is not possible with cow’s or mare’s milk 
sterilised some considerable time previously. The Bacterium Orenhurgii developes 
very well in sterilised acid Kumiss to which 4 °o of agar has been added. The To- 
rula Kumys brings about an abundant formation of COg. According to the same 
writer, Kumiss is prepared by the careful addition of milk containing a culttue of 
yeast and a culture of mixed bacteria to sterilised mare’s milk, and then allowing 
the whole to remain at a temperature of 35-37° C for 24 hours. About 30 cm 3 of this 
product is then added to fresh mare’s milk (at 25° C) in a bottle, and it is shaken up 
several times. This acid ” culture serves for the preparation of large quantities 
of Kumiss, when always mixed with new fresh mare’s milk. 

In commercial production linden wood boxes are used. The “ add ” culture 
s added, and then, little by little, ever increasing quantities of fresh mare’s milk. 

“ Esprit ue Lait — The preparation of intoxicating drinks obtained through 
the distillation of fermented milk (sheep’s or mare’s) is very old. The first (sheep’s 
milk) is known as “ Airan ”, the second (mare’s milk) “ Araka ” or ” Ojran ” ; a 
mixture of mare’s milk, skimmed sheep’s milk and cow’s itnilk gives the drink known 
as ” Arsa Camel’s milk also provides an alcoholic drink. Fresh milk may undergo 
alcoholic fermentation if milk already in a state of fermentation is added, or if 
it is wen shaken up wdth a yeast prepared from barley flour or oat flour* The 
Esprit de lait ” contains as much as 8 % of alcohol. 

ArakA, — This is a drink known in Sibeiia but which does not ^pfpeal to Euro- 
Its preparation is very pi^itive ; the milk is allowed to ferment in large 
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receptacles, it is tlien distilled into primitive stills. Araka is very intoxicating. 
Tke first product of the distillation contains 7 to S % of alcohol ; by continuing 
the distillation and by eliminating the volatile acids a more palatable liquid, 
richer in alcohol is obtained. 

Skyr. — ■ A drink similar to kumiss, prepared in Iceland. It is produced by 
acid fermentation of milk, to which lime has been added, the whole being concen- 
trated to a syrupy consistency. 

Pruira. — A beverage similar to Kumiss, prepared in hapland from reindee r's 
milk. 

Saya — This is a new acid milk product which has appeared on the mar- 
kets during the last year or so. It is obtained from pure, unboiled milk by means 
of a specific fermentation of six weeks at low temperature, in an oxygen-free medium. 
During this long fermentation, the albumin of the milk is decomposed so that the 
mature Saya contains, in soluble form, about 55 % of the nitrogen total of the milk. 
The proportion of nitrogen present in the Saya under the form of amino-acids is 
almost four times superior to the proportion of nitrogen in fresh milk. 

The carbonic anhydride content of Sa^m (0.4 %) should also be noted, as it 
combines the reviving action of beverages containing carbonic anhydride and the 
advantages of the colloidal structure, thus rendering this drink more palatable and 
more digestible than simple Seltzer water. Compared with Kefir, Saya has a 
minimum alcohol content (about 0.03 %). 

According to Demeter fermentation takes place in the first phase under the 
action of Streptococcus lactis and the bacteria of Streptococcus paracitrovorus 
[StrepL Kefir) ^ whereas, in the second, the lactic acid rod bacteria predominate. 
The albumin thus decomposes and, at the same time, the degree of acidity 
becomes ten times as great. 

Tests on the vitamin content of Saya show its high content in vitamins A, B, 
C, D, and its superiority in this respect, over Kefir, Yogurt and fresh milk ; thus 
Saya contains 4 times more vitamin A than does fresh milk and about twice as much 
of vitamin C and D. This may be attributed to the following facts : during the pre- 
paration of Saya, the milk is not heated, and all possible oxidation is avoided ; fur- 
ther, the vitamins are in an acid medium where they are better preserved. It has 
not yet been possible to determine if the increase of the vitamin content is due to 
an activation. 

There are two preparations of Saya on the market : the one obtained from whole 
fresh milk, the other from skim milk. This last may in the future prove of great 
importance in the utilisation of surplus skim milk. Saya ” unlike skim milk 
remains good for many months if carefully preserved. Further the transformation 
of skim milk into this product does not require elaborate and costly machinery. 

" Acidophilus ** Milk. — This is a comparatively recent product, which is pre- 
pared on a large scale in America. As an active organism it contains Lactobacillus 
acidophilus (better named Bacterium acidophilum) w^hich is isolated from the faeces 
of sucklings. This is rod-shaped, strictly gram-positiv#, measuring 1.3 to 2 microns 
in length and 0.6 to 0.9 microns in width. The esseaatial difierence between the 
Bacterium acidophilum and the B. bulgaricum lies in the fact, that the former alone 
is capable of fermenting one of the sugars, maltose, and of establishing itself within 
the intestine itself. This factor is of high importance for the therapeutic value of 
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products based on lactic acid. Bacterhim acidofhilum is actually on the market 
under the form of cultures in milk, agar, etc. Through tests, it has been ascertained 
that acidophilus ” milk changes the gram-negative flora of the intestine into 
gram -positive. 

An research on acidophilous milk has proved the value of the acidity of this 
flora within the human organism ; it is for this reason that the therapeutical value 
of the products oflered for sale increases in proportion to their content in micro- 
organisms. 

It has been shown that carbonic anhydride is necessary for the development of 
bacteria. Some of these flourish in the presence of an atmosphere of CO2 of ordinary 
concentration whereas others only develope in a medium having a concentration 
of I to 10 % of CO2 ; among the latter is the Bactermm acidophiluni. To prepare 
“ acidophilus '' milk, milk bacteriologicall^^ as pure as possible must serve as the 
basis, whether whole, or skimmed fully, or partially. In order to prepare pure 
cultures, use should be made of milk which has been sterilised for 30 minutes in an 
autoclave under a 20 lb. pressure, until the purity of the culture has been assured. 
Generally i to 2 Htre bottles are used, cooled, after sterilisation, to 99^.5 F 
{3 7*^-4 C). The milk is then seeded with 2-5 % of a culture recently prepared and 
maintained at 37°.4 C for 12-18 hours, until a light layer of serum appears on the 
surface of the precipitate. In preparing quantities for the market, the milk 
should be as pure as possible and bacteria free, and is accordingly treated either 
by the intermittent pasteurisation process, or under pressure so as to destroy the 
microorganisms present. Experiments have shown that heating under pressure 
is the more practical method, and at present this is the one chiefly in use. 

The milk is heated for half and hour under a pressure of from 12 to 15 lbs. at 
a temperature of 245-250^^ F (1180.3-121.1 C). Then it is cooled to the incubation 
temperature. The milk is lightly caramelized during the sterihsation and so 
adopts a characteristic colour and odour. After cooling to 90^ F (32<^.2 C), it is 
seeded with 1-4 % of pure culture (generally about 2 %) and maintained at that 
temperature for 18-20 hours, until a small quantity of serum appears on the 
surface of the crust. At this moment the product has generally an acidity of i 
to 1.5 % expressed in lactic acid, and should contain 300 to 400 million micro- 
organisms pel cm 3 . Pile length of the incubation period is of vital importance in 
relation to the number of organisms to be found in the product at the moment of 
sale or consumption. It can only be determined by experience. The formation of 
too much serum should be avoided during the cooling period ; this requires great 
practice, because the milk should not be cooled to too low a temperature. 

Acidophilus '' milk should be sold as quickly as possible and its preparation 
should be regulated so that the product is ready for sale at the end of the incubation 
period. 

It is found only in the most populous towns of America where the consumption 
is very high, and the manufacturer is assured of securing a return for the very high 
costs of production. 


The above account shows the great importance of these different products in 
food economy and food hygiene. The utilisation of the skim milk resulting from 
buttennaking is a matter of interest, sinc« in this way the product is of some value 
and sdls in large quantities. The products at present on the market axe prepared 
according to strict scientific principles and are much appreciated on account of their 
hi^ nutritive and therapeutic value. E. Gasser. 
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HexntsBERG W., Handhvch der Gdrungshakteriologie, zweite, neubearbeitete und ver- 
mehrte Aufiage Band I, 3 -f 5S5 p. ; Band II, 2 F 388 p. Verlag von Paul Parey, 
Berlin 1926. 

Keeeberg J., Studien fiber Joghurt und Kefir. — - ZentralblaM fur Bakteviologie usw., 
Abt. II, Jena 1926, Bd. 68, Xr. 15-25, p. 321-326. 

KeKEBERG J., studien iiber Yoghurt mid Kefir. •— Zeniralhlatt fur Bakteriologie usw. 
Abt. II, Jena 1927, Bd. 72, "Xr. 1-7, p. 1-4. 

Reichart E. B. & Da\ts H. P.. Commercial application of Lactobacillus acidophilus 
milk. — Xebraska Agnciiltural Experiment Station, Bulletin 228, p. 1-19, 192 8 . 

Vak Stato L. If., Chemistry of sour milk. — Xeie York State Agricultural Experiment 
Station, Technical Bulletbi 140, p. 1-14, Geneva, X. Y., 1928. 

Grass O., Tarho und Sostej. Die Sauennilch der ungarischen Steppenhirten und der 
Siebenbiirger (mit 4 Abb.). — Molkerei-Zeitung, Hudesheim, 1929, ]g. 43, Xr. 138 
R 2575-257 , 

Ggigues P,, 1 / Alimentation au Biban : le leban, le bene. — Le Bait, voL 9, p. 1 25-1 30. 
Lyon, 1929. 

Feeischmann W., Lehrbuch der Milchivirtschaft, Bieferung 3-4, Verlag von Paul Parey. 
Berlin 1930. 

Kvoch C., handbuch der neureitlichen Milchoeru'ertitng, dritte, neubearbeitete imd ver- 
mehrte Aufiage, 719 p. Verlag von Paul Parey, Berlin 1930. 


BOOK REVIEW (i) 

Meteorology. 

KendrEW W* G., CUmaie, A Treatise on the Principles of Weather and Climate, 
329 3^*2 fig., 12 piato. Clarendon Press, Oxford 1930. Price : 15 shillings. 

fTliis book aims at presenting, in simple form, the fundamentals of atmospheric 
piaaomeiia, and © one of best published on the subject in recent years. 

It is divi^bd into ten sections on the following subj^ds : (i) Introduction — {2) Inso- 
lation and Temperature — (3) Atmospheric Ptessute and Winds — {4) Humidity, Rain, 
Evaporation, Clouds and Storms' — (5) Solar Radiatsosn and Kebulosity — (6) Fogs — 
(7) Climatic cosiditions of icnountains and lands — (8) Weather in temperate regions 

— (9) Bocal Winds {10} Special Climatic Conditifm. 

The illustrations, comprising 112 figures, and 12 plates mostly reproduced from 
excellent photcgra|fiis, are careful and accurate]. 


(i) Under this lieading short sjnaopses are given of bocto sent ifx review. 
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EIxoch Karl, Klima und Klimaschwankungen {Sammlimg “ Wissensciiaf t undBil- 
dtmg Xr.269), 151 p. I^eipzig 1930, Verlag Quelle J. Meyer. Preis : MI 1,80. 

[Tills little treatise on Climate and its Variations consists of seven Chapters : 
(i) CHmatoiogy and its Methods — (2) Climatic Conditions— (3) Climatic types — (4) At- 
tempted Classification of Climates — {5) Climatology of the different parts of the Earth 

— (6) Variation and Changes of Qimate — (7) Qim’ate and ‘Msm. 

This work is (hstingmshed from others in the same field by the importance it gives 
to variations in climate and the infiuence of the latter on man. To summarise, it deals 
with : Climatic v^iations in the geological and prehistoric past — progressive changes in 
climate in historic times — • variations of atmospheric pressure lasting three or four 
years — climatic periods of eleven, sixteen and thirty-five years. 

The Chapter Climatology of various parts of the tVoM ” (pages 60-103) deserves 
careful attention, as it emphasises the special characteristics of these different climates]. 

GRAX>iiANN Robert, Suddeutschland (Bibliothek landerkundlichen Handbiicher), 
2 Bande, 215 -j- 354 p., 49 Textbilder, 43 Karten and Tafeln. Stuttgart 1931, Verlag 
von J. Engelhoms Nachfolger. Preis : KAI 40. 

[This 2 vol. geographical description of Southern Germany, is the first publication 
on the Reich to ap^ar in the Eibrary of Geographical IManuals" edited by Prof. Albrecht 
Pekck. This work is very accurate from a scientific standpoint. It devotes consider- 
able space to research in morphology, geology, biology, and particularly meteorology. 
It contains a mass of data on local climates, wMch will certainly be of interest to meteor- 
ologists, and in addition, is a mine of valuable information in its presentation of 
geographical facts. 

Vol. I (General Introduction) contains a single Chapter of fifteen pages only on 
Gimatology. This, however, clearly illustrates the frequent and rapid changes of cli- 
mate between one region and another in Southern Germany. Vol. II, on the other hand, 
(The Various Regions) gives a special description of the climate of each region dealt 
with. The author has avoided conventional or routine treatment of his subject, and 
lays emphasis, at one time on the soil, at another on irrigation or vegetation, according 
to the geographical conditions. The fact that the author is personally acquainted with 
the regions about which he is writing has made his task easier, and his description of the 
climatic conditions more significant and interesting. 

The text is well illustrated by numerous maps and photographic views]. 

So il Science. 

Keen B. A., The Physical Properties of the Soil (The Rothamsted Monographs on 
Agriciiltural Science), 380 pp., illustrations and diagrams. Longmans, Green and Co., 
I^ndon-New York-Toronto, 1931. Price : 8 dollars. 

[This is the fifth volume of the ''Monographs on Agricultural Science published by 
the Rothamsted A^cultural E:g>^iment Station. Its appearance has been eageriy 
awaited by pedologists interested in the physical compositicm of the soil, ever since 
preparation was announced some years ago. During the last thirty years there has bear 
much research in this field, bnt tiiis work is the only one published in Engli^ on this 
branch of pedology, since that of WAEEiNGroN in 1900. The author- is a master of 
his subject, which he has studied with marked ability ever since he began working as 
soil phjrsicist at the Rothamsted station. 

There are ten chapters headed as follows : (I) Historical Introduction — (H) Mechan- 
ical Analysis — (III) Distribution and Movement of Water in the Soil — (IV) Soil 
Properties at Low Moisture Omtent — (V) Soil and Clay Pastes and their be^viour — 
(VI) Prxmerties of Soil and Clay Suspensions — (VII) Soil Constants and Equilibrium Points 

— (VHIQ Physical properties of Soil under Field Conditions ; Cultivation and Cultivation 
Implements — (IX) Soil Temp^ature — (X) The Soil Atmo^here, 

Chapter H ; Hechanical Analysis, is an excellent introduction to the study of this- 
subject. The author here dismisses dearly and logically, all the ordinary methods f<nr 
grading soS particles ajocordmg to Size. He describes the aatcusatic sdf-recording 
of KiW and pointh^ out that we have not yet djsoovered a way of 

errors due to eurrents caused by changes in density of the Bqpiid under a ^ tJp- 
hcdahce. Hnfoitunately, the aulior camts to maztim the 
of the centrifuge^ whkbi sifts such particles of earth as are too Sm id tad 
a reaspBEaide ^^ace of tinm, by sedimentatim - V 
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Tlie author goes deeply into the relation between the soil and hnmidity, a subject 
in which he is particularly interested. 

The bibliography of 263 titles, which appears at the end of this work, shows that the 
available literature on the subject has been carefully studied]. 


Ivimnology. 

Xaumaxx Dr. Einar, Limnologische Tenmnologie, 776 p,, 158 Illustrationen. Verlag 
I'rban und Schwarzenberg, Berlin- Wien 1931. 

[ The author gives, in alphabetical order, a brief and precise definition of the terms in 
use in limnology. During the last few years, this study has been developed and extended 
to embrace the problems of almost every branch of natural science involving a multitude 
of technical terms and therefore this glossary gives the bcok an added value. It includes, 
in addition to terms of international use, words peculiar to the German language, and the 
author hopes that it may serve as a basis for a dictiouary of international terminology, 
covering all the principal languages]. 

N. V. G. 


Genetics. 


Dix, W'., Praktische Pfianzenzucht auf theoretischer Grundlage, 251 p., 15 Pig., 
4 Taf eln. Verlag J. Neumann, Neudamm 193 1- 

[This treatise on practical plant selection, based on theoretical principles, is written 
primarily for tlie practical worker, and this fact gives it its peculiar value. In his nu- 
merous practical examples and the valuable hints which h^ gives, the author follows the 
work on Selection of Messrs. P. Heinb of Hadmersleben. 

After describing in detail the processes for the improvement of plants by simple 
selection, the author sets forth clearly the principles on which the practical operations 
of selection are based, and pays special attention to the question of variability. 

Another Giapter deals with the creation of new varieties with special reference to 
crossing. Here also a presentation of the theoretical principles follows the description 
of the practical processes and an outline is given of the modem science of heredity. 

The last Chapter, Comparative examination of the selected strains, has a practical 
importance of the first order]. 

N, V. G. 


FORESTRY 


Notes, 

iNTERXAtiONAi, Regtjia^ion oe Timber pxpORTS — Representatives of the chief 
institutions concerned with the timber industry in Finland, Bstonia, Latvia, Norway, 
Poland, Sweden and the Soviet Republic, held at Warsaw, at the end of June 1931, a 
conference for an exchange of views, at the invitation of the Baltic-Scandinavian Cham- 
ber of Commerce of that cit>", this being the first meeting of this kind of the represent- 
atives of the timber industry of the countries mentioned. 

Count OSTROWSKi, President of the General Coimcil of the Polish Timber Associa- 
tions, was appointed President of the Conference, which was especially intended for pur- 
poses of mutual information, and after a full discussion, the following resolution was 
passed: — 

** The principal factor in the present crisis in the timber market as also in other 
la"a£i 3 dbes of economic life is to be found in the disparity between supply and demand on 
world market. The crisis has been increased by a feeling of uncertainty, that is to say, 
it has not been possible, on the basis of really adequate statistics, to determine in advance 
the position on the dififerent markets and within jfixed periods, so as to organise export 
policy in accordance with these data. The isolated efforts so far accomplished by the 
exporting countries have not led to appreciable results on account of the want of unifor- 
mity in tne means employed. The cMy way of arriving at a reduction or prevention of 
future intematkmal cuises will be joint interaatioiial action on the part of the exporting 
countries. This policy should include a stabilisation of the position of the timber mar- 
ket, without however prejudicing the interests of importing States and of the indi- 
vidual importers, nor those of the consumers of timber, bat in any case it should include a 
systematic scheme of operations on the part of the exporting States. 

The timber exporting States not represented at the Ccmference will be invited 
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to associate themselves with this policy. Comprehensive and uniform timber statistics 
on a joint basis should be instituted ”, 

Finally the Conference declared that a realisation of the above plans was quite pos^ 
sible and invited those who took part in the Conference to submit the results of the discus- 
sions to their organisations. 

From the resolutions adopted it appears that a certain international regulation of 
the timber export trade is considered to be practicable iSkoqen, Stockholm IQ31, No. 14). 

R. W. 

" A Free Hand in Forest Thinning ” by C. R. Heck. — During recent years 
progress in forest management has been specially characterised by the increased atten- 
tion given to the question of the influence of light in var^dng degrees on the develop- 
ment of forest stands. Heck's Manual on Free Forest Thinning recently publishedat 
Stuttgart ( I ) gives a very interesting and illuminating account of the radical changes which 
have taken place, especialh" in Germany, in current tendencies in forestr\^ from this point 
of view. 

This work, which may be regarded as the finished result of a lifetime’s researches, 
experiments and observations in connection with forest management, fran^Uy declares 
war against the older view that no interference in the shape of thinning is ever permis- 
sible in the main forest stand and is completely opposed to the rules formerlv laid down 
by G. L. Hartig 

The leading principle in Heck's theoiy- is that ever\- effort should be made to produce 
in the stands a sufficient number of trees without branches, straight limbed, healthy and 
of fine quality, because, as he constantly declares “ the better the vShape of the tree, the 
stronger its growth 

The term “ free thinning ” {freie Durch for stung) implies that all foimivS of human 
intervention which serve for the production of well formed trunks should be considered 
as admissible 

The objects however of Heck’s principle will not be accomplished, unless every ef- 
fort is made to recognise the best formed stems wliile the trees are quite young, so that 
suitable treatment may be begun in good time. Lopping should be carried out when the 
maximum girth of the boughs to be cut does not exceed from 5 to 7 centimetres. All 
trees, of which the presence is likely to be prejudicial to the growtii of the trunks and 
crown of the permanent elements, should be removed in good time, care being exercised 
however not to leave any considerable gaps in the leaf canopy and to see that the trunks 
that are left standing, are properly spaced. At all ages fellings and any other forms of 
intervention must be carried out with the idea, on which the writer lays constant stress, 
of free passage for the strongest In the struggle for existence, the hereditary ap* 
titude of individual trees is a much more important factor in growth than the results of 
environment and of working plans It is precisely for this reason that every encourage- 
ment should be given to the vigorous specimens wliich are boxmd to survive, so that they 
may produce fine trunks and crowns, developing qualitatively rather than quantitative- 
ly, and thus realise the idea of the “ fine forest " which is the true object of the FIeck 
method The writer has supplemented the crown categories of Ejraft by the addi^n 
of seven trunk classes in order to facilitate the constant control of the stronger elements. 

In addition he calls attention to the marked difference between free thinning and 
upp^ storey thinning, in which the main feature is that the second method, ev^ with 
its B. degree which is its most important feature, does not begin to give sjpecial encourage- 
ment to the permanent forest elements till a very late st^e and is thus less effective 
than free thinning. 

The writer brings to the support of his theory the results of Ms lifelong work of re- 
search which is described in his 1 x)ok. He draws a comparison between lorest stands 
regulated for the past 30 years in accordance with free thinning principles ahd those -of 
similar soils in the neighbourhood managed in accordance with the older methods. He 
describes the marked differences to be observed as to the number and development 
of the trees, the advantage being all on the side of free thinning. His experiments and 
observations deal with the following species, beech, ash, cork oak, spruce and pine, as also 
with mixed stands of larch, Scots pine and spruce. ' Regarding the oak he cans attentmai. 
to the marked diffemice between the value of the trunks stripped of ts'anches and 
of trunks with many branch^ and knots and shows that ffiie stems can cmly be obtained 


TiJ XHirehforst^ing mti Bmiragmrum I^ofSilickm Versuchsmsm, Stuttgart 1931. 

Vetlagshuctatatwitog, Ervhi NSgele G.m.b.H. 
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by clearingvS carried out at as early a stage as possible in young stands In the case of 
the avSb, having regard, to the arrangement of the buds, forked branches should not be 
allowed and in dealing with Scots pine, the soil and origin of the seeds must alw’ays 
receive attention. Spruce and pine have from the first finer tranks than the other species 
and it is onlv necessary occasionally to lop the branches developed in young and not 
closely growing stands. 

Although foresters were interested in the production of fine trunks before the days 
of Hhck. to liim is due all the credit for having been the first to recognise the true import- 
ance of securing well formed trmiks and their superior value. As against the views of 
the older school, he maintains the theory that not onh^ all kinds of trees have their 
special characteristics but also that all age classes and even all individnal trees present 
particular features which should always be borne in mind, when draxving up forest manage- 
ment schemes and regulations for cultivation methods At the .same time he is the 
first advocate of the tendency to give a more important place, as regards the question 
of thinnings, to true sylvicultural rather than to quantitative considerations, and is 
responsible for the present day general tendency to pay closer regard to quality than to 
mnnbers. Iv. 

Forest Rksoerces of Rattn Aimerica, — The forested regions of batin America 
cover, according to ]VIr. W R Barboiti [Pan-Am'^ncan Magazine, Washington, D C., 
1930, Ivo. 4) well over tliree millions of square miles (an area larger than continental 
United States exclusive of Alaska), and contain at least six tliousand billion Ix^ard feet 
of standing timber. The annual rate of growth in the tropics is much higher than in tem- 
perate zones. Under proper sylvicultural management the forests of Uatin America 
could produce annually some six hundred billion board feet, an amount over twice as 
great as the present annual cut from the forests of the United States. 

Up to the present time, Uatin America has done little along the lines of progressive 
forestry. In several of these countries in spite of the immense forest resources they 
possess, there is the menace of a timber famme, due to the indiscriminate fellings that 
have ^one on. Even firewood in some parts has become scarce, and the bulk of the con- 
struction timber required is imported from the States, since inadequate transportation 
facilities and a scarcity of labour have made it easier for many coastal regions to import 
their timber than to draw it from their own hinterland. 

Several regions in Tropical America, notably Porto Rico, Haiti, and the British Col- 
onies (Trinidad, British Guiana, and British Hondurasb have for a number of years main- 
tained active Departments of Forestry, which are conserving existing forests and doing 
extensive replanting. More recently Brazil has initiated an ambitious forest programme, 
which has already been described in this Review (1), and certain other countries of I/atin 
America have made a beginning. R. W. 

REAFFORES'tA'riON IN New Zkaeand. — According to Mr. Alec R. Entrican {A mer- 
ican Forests and Forest Life, Washington D. C. 1930, No. q) this country has tmdertaken 
afiorestation operations on a larger scale than any other country in the world, excepting 
Japan. Its present rate of planting exceeds 75,000 acres a year. “ A forest conscience 
has been awakened, and there has been an application of mass production methods to 
tree nursery practice. Reduced costs of tree planting and active participation of commer- 
ciai interests in forestation work are among the results. 

The forest policy of New Zdand over many years was the cut, hack and bum ” 
in less th^ 80 years about 77 per cent of the virgin forests on an area of over 
40 actfes had been cleared. The result was that prices of timber became ex- 

and went on increasing rapidly. 

sitnatioin, the Dominicai Government instituted after the war the 
object of which was to secure the economical use of 
638 icirest laM Wlbethar fowied or tiot, and thereby to ensure to the country a per- 
petual soppty of wood psPodnefes, while at the same time preventing soil erosion and 
stream flow. 

the Domhdoei is dtivMed into seven forest conservation regions, each being in charge 
of a consaryator of forests who is for sales, jfee protection and readiores- 

Aatim wcnk. Separate brancte dje^ with aOvicnIteal to experiment ^tions 

and wRh f<n:est product research. U 


{!) See : A. Bruttini, Protecdcai of the Forest Wealth of Braml, JntmMihnefl 
lure, Rome 1929, No. 3, p. 128 6, p. 253. , ' / ^ 



Witli the exception of a few species, the same timber trees are found generally 
throughout the islands constituting New Zealand and form forests with subtropical char- 
acteristics. The softwood species of primary commercial importance are : Kimu ” 
or Red Pine [Dacrydium cupressinum). White Pine (Podocarpus dacrydioides), Matai 
[Podocarpus spicatus), Kauri ” [Agathis australis) and Totara {Podocarpus Toiara). 
The commercial hardwoods are : Beech {K otJiofagus Menziesii, Nothofagus fusca and 
Nothofagus fruncaia) and Tawa (Beilschmiedia iaioa). The Forest ^Serv^ce deals at the 
present time with over seven and a haif millions of acres of State forests, or 6o per cent 
of the forested land. 

A survey of the timber resources of the forests showed that only twelve million acres 
or 1 8 per cent of the total land area of New Zealand remained under forest, and that of 
this area only six million acres carried merchantable forests. The annual net increment 
was only 11.3 cubic feet per acre. 

The total annual increment (taking the hard and soft woods together) was 69 mil- 
lion cubic feet, whereas the total wood requirements of the country approximated to 
some 82 million cubic feet. 

To meet the problem of establishing witliin 50 years a forest capital which woiild at 
least meet the country's domestic timbS: requirements, rapidly growing softwoods were 
introduced, notably from the Pacific coasts of North America, and in particular, Pinus 
radiata, Pinus ponderosa, P. Lancia, Pseiidotsuga taxifoha, Cupressm Lawsoniana. The 
average annual increment of these introduced species is estimated by the Forest Service 
to be about 250 cubic feet per acre, a remarkably’ high figure shoudng the very rapid 
growth of these trees in New Zealand. 

The forestation was begun in 1921, and by the end of the 1929 planting season it 
was estimated that the State Forest vService pfantations would total 250,000 acres. The 
total area planted by the local authorities of villages or towns probably approaches 
20,000 acres. 

As regards forestation carried out with private capital, two kinds of organisations 
have been formed for the purpose : the first is the joint stock company, in which each share- 
holder receives a share of the profits according to the amoimt of capital invested, while 
the property in the forests is vested in the company. The second ty’pe is a private 
company with a comparatively small capital ; the contributors do not however become 
shareholders, but receive after a given time a certain area of land duly planted according 
to a prescribed agreement. The interests of the investors are watched over by trustees 
appointed by themselves, and the lands concemea are conveyed by means of mortgage 
to the trustees until the time comes for conveyance to the investor. 

Out of 16 companies engaged in forestation operations, six only in 1928 belonged to 
the second category ; but although less numerous they carry out the greater part of the 
afiorestation : one company alone, for instance, reported that it had Steady planted an 
area of 106,202 acres. 

R. W. 


PUBBLIGATIONS RECEIVED BY THE LIBRARY 


Books. 

Accademia ni AGRicoi^ruRA, sciENZE E Di VERONA. Atti e memorie. 

Serie 5a, Vol. VH. Verona, «La Tipc^afica Veronese 1931. 


Andersen K. T. Der Hnierte Graurussler oder BlattrandkAfer Sitona lineata 
If. Berlin, J. Springer, 1931. 88S.,Abb.,Diagr, (Monographien zum Manzensclmtz^ 
hrsg, von BL Mor^tt, 6). 


KARAVANEySKf, T. BosoBara eh Kyjrrypa- 1923. I 42 p.,i 31 . 

ptoss-growing in BufeariaJ, 


G. Mcaa poalailler me cofite moins et rapporte davantage, Paris, 
P. Bo 3 Si:^t, 1931. I45P- 
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lyORETTE. L,. Frutticoltura ad aitissimo reudimento mediante la potatura lyo- 
rette. la ed. itaiiana. IMilano, U. Hoepli, 1931* 223P.4II. 


j\Iii,CHwmTSCFLAJl^UCHE Zeitfragen. 10 Vortrage gehalten auf dem Fortbildiings- 
lehrgang fur mildiwirtschaftliclie Fachbeamte. Veranstaltet an der Preussischen 
^’ersuchs- und Forschungsanstalt fur Milchwirtschaft in Kiel vom Preussischen 
IMinisteritun fiir lyandwirtschaft, Domanen und Forsten in Berlin. Hannover, M. & 
H Schaper, 1931. i7iS.,Abb. 


Kaitmakn, E. Eimnoiogische Terminologie, Berlin-Wien, Urban & Schwarzen- 
berg, 1931. 776S.,Abb.,Diagr.,25,5cni. 


Kicoemsex X. Feldmassiger Erbsenanbau nach neuesten Erfahrungen. Braun- 
schweig, B. Hempel, 1931. 778., Abb. 


OKSXERIiEICH. BrXDESMINISTERII’M FUR EAND- UND FoRSTWIRESCHAFT. Sta- 
tistik der Emte, 1930. Wien, 1931. 


Vaxia. Universixa. Istituto botanico « Giovanni Briosi )> e Laboraxorio 
CR iXXOGiuWCO IXAEIANO. Atti, \"oL 2^, serie 4^ 1930. Siena, 1931. 


POEOGNE. INSXIXUX MFTTEOROEOGIQUE. Annuaire 1926. 2^^^ partie. Varsovie, 

1930. 

[Title and text in Polish and French]. 


Reicheex, E- Feldttidssiger Bohnenanbau nach neuesten Erfahrungen, Braun- 
schweig, B. Hempel, [1931], '88S., Abb. 


Rosxrux, S. u. M. Thomsen. Die tierischen Sch^dlinge des Ackerbaues. Berlin, 
P. Parey, 1931. 367S.,Abb. 


Roumanie. Minjsx^re de e'agricuexure ex des domaines. Section d’j^xu- 
DES, DOCUMENTATION ET STATiSTiQUE, Statistique des animaux domestiques, 1930. 
Bucnre^ti, 1931. 

[Title and texte in Rumanian and French]. 


Rtjbber research institute of Maeaya. Annual report 1930. Kuala Eumpur, 
1931. 


RuhmeEi W. Gurkenr-Konservierung, Braunschweig, B. Hempel, [1931]- 
ri 2 S.,Abb. 


Scottish miek records association. Report on nailk records for season 1930 
with appendix. Kilmarnock, 1931. 


Annuaire belge-ntolandais de llKEticuiture, de Tarbcadcaltare et des mar- 
chands graini^. 10^ M, Gand, G.-J. Merchiers, 1931. 
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Anuario del Ser\dcio tecnico de cooperacion agricola, 1931. Guatemala, 1931. 


Brandt, J. Binsen und ihre Bekampfung auf Wiesen und Weiden. Xeudamm^ 
J. Neumann, 1929, 52S., Abb. 

[Wissenschaftliche Abbandlung. Berlin]. 


BrEHM, V. Binfubrung in die Lininologie. Berlin, J. Springer, 1930. 261S., Abb. 
(Biologiscbe Studienbiicber brsg. von W. Scboenicben, 10). 

[Literatur, S. 235-254]. 


British cotton gropvtng association. 23rd., 25tb, 26th Annual report, 1927, 
1929, 1930. Manchester, 1927-1930, 3V. 


Canada. Bureau oe statistics. Agricueturae branch. Report on tbe grain 
trade of Canada, 1930. Ottawa, 1931. 


Canada, expkrevientae eaiems. Centrae division. Report of the Dominion 
cerealist for tbe year 1930. Ottawa, 1931. 


Faugeras, j . Oranges, citrons, pamplemousses : leur culture et leur commerce 
en Floride et en Califomie. Paris, Dunod, 1931. 229p.,ill.,25,5cra. 


FEDERAC16N DE Exportadores de aceite de oi^TVA DE BSPANA. Memoria, 1930, 
Madrid, 1931. 


Feachs, K. Krankbeiteii und Parasiten der Zierpdanzen. Stuttgart, B. Ulmer^ 
[CI93I]* 


Friebe, P. Der deutscbe Frubkartoffelbau und seine Anbautechnik. Berlin, 
P. Parey, 1931. iooS.,Abb.,Kartei];. 


Gabotto, h . GH insetti nocivi alle principali piante erbacee coitivate. Torino, 
G. B. Paravia & C., [1931], 73 P- (Biblioteca agricola). 


HeusER, O. B. Die Tuzeme : Bigenscbaften, Anbau und Verwertung einer wert* 
voUen Fntterpflanze. Berlin, P. Parey, 1931. 228S.,Abb.,Karten,Diagr. 


Imperiae ENTomoeogicae coneerence, June, 1930. Report Bondon, Imperial 
institute of entomology, 1931, 


Jahresbericht wissenscbaftbcbe Biologie. Hrsg. von Titx>r P^terfi* 4. Band. 
Bericbtdber das Jabr 1929. Berlin, J. Springer, 1931, 


D. P^jEKoaoncTBO no eHTOMOJioPHa crh ornen.'B na Bpenna-rfe n&crh- 
2C0MH. ® PyrenbeprE, „ I93i» 492|>.,ill. (TnacBepcHTeTCKa bnbJiHOTeaa n® 103)- 

pyMtnal ol l^femiology: Inlets PestsJ 
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St'OiMi. METSATrEXEEi^iJNEN tUTKlMUSl^^iTOS. Metsatietellisen tutkimuslaitok- 
sen julkaisuja. 16. Helsinki, 1931. 

[Publication 16 de Tlnstitut de recherches foresti^es de Finlande]. 

[Title in Pinnisli, Swedish and Tatin, text in Finnish and English, summaries 
in German]. 


TiER2X'CHrERiSCHE Zeitfragen, 9 Vortrage gehalten anf dem 3. Milchwirtschaft- 
lichen Portbildungslehrgang fiir Tierzuchtbeamte. Veranstaltet an der Prenssi- 
schen Versuchs- und Forschungsanstalt fiir Milchwirtschaft in Kiel vom Preussischen 
Ministerinm fiir lyandwirtschaft, Domanen und Forsten in Berlin. Hannover, M. 8 c 
H. Sdiaper, 1931. i34S.,Diagr. 


TieGNER, D. J. Die Konser\'en-Industrie in den Vereinigten Staaten von Ame- 
rika : Struktur, Fortschritte, Methoden. Braunschweig, B. Hempel, 1931. 272S.,Abb. 


ViXEAR, E. H. del. bes sols mediterraneens etudies en Bspagne, avec le texte 
complet du travail « Suelos de Bspaha » publie dans la rernie de ITnstitut forestier 
de recherches et experiences de Madrid. Ta Moncloa, Instituto forestal de investiga- 
ciones y experiencias, 1930. 2229. ,il. 

[Association intemationale de la science du sol]. 


Yougosea\te. Minist^re de e*agricuetdre. Superficies productives et le 
xendement des plantes cultivees pour I’annee 1930. Belgrade, 1931. 

[Title and text in Serbian and French]. 


2em:^ uKio-AKADEmjA, Zemes ukio akademijos metrastis 1929-30. Kaunas, 

193 ^* 

[Annuaire de rAcademie d’agriculture de Eithuanie], 

[Title and text in Eithuanian}. 


Prat. AtESSANEKO Bhizi, Segretorio gmefole 
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GENERAL AGRONOMY AND CROPS OF TEMPERATE REGIONS 


Notes. 


General Agronomy. 

Meteorology. 

The distribution of ozone in the atmosphere — Chalonge and Dubois have 
carried out experiments to verify the hypothesis that ozone is confined to ‘a compar- 
atively tliin layer in the upper strata of the atmosphere. The ordinary method of 
determining the altitude of the ozone by direct solar radiation was replaced by a method 
utilising difiused light. The measurements were made in the afternoon of 7 October 
1930 at the Observatory of the Pic du :Midi (Pyrenees) in excellent atmospheric con- 
ditions. The thickness of ozone remained constant during the measurements and showed 
no variation at simset. Its value as determined by photographs of the lunar spectrum on 
8 October between 12 and 5.0 am. -was exactfy the same as on the previous day. 

According to these observ^ations the distribution of atmospheric ozone is more 
complicated and less discontinuous than had been supposed and considerable quantities 
of the gas occur down to relatively low altitudes. {Comptes rendu s de VAcadimie des 
Sciences, Paris 1931, tome 192, nP 13, pp. 808-810). 

A CURIOUS meTeorologicai, phenomenon. — Under this title M. H. DouvuvlE 
describes in the Comptes rendiis de V Academia des Sciences (Paris 1931, tome 193, n® 9) 
a thunderbolt obser\^ed in Paris on the afternoon of 24 August 1931 during a violait 
storm accompanied by heavy rain. 

On entering his house the writer saw the courtyard littered with plaster debris. He 
was told that a chimney had just been struck, by lightning. He found that the comers 
of a chimney stack had been tom awa3^ and that the zinc covering was melted, but no 
damage had been caused either to the interior of the nearest <diirniiey nor in the awart^ 
ments through which it passed down to the ground floor. It was not an ordinary Bg^t- 
ning shock however ; it was obser^^ed by chance from close at hand. 

On the 4th floor a servant was sitting hy a window overlooking the courtyard ; a 
bri^t light made him look up and he saw in the sky a ball of red fire, apparently about 
^ metres in diameter, falling obliquely above the court3’^ard in a HB o&ectiou. At a 
distance of a dozen metres the observer saw the bah strike the comer of a chimney 
stack above the roof and then burst * like a 75 cm. shell \ throwing out a rain of fire ; 
at the same moment he was thrown backwards by a strong blast of ait. 

The bright light and the noise of the explosion were noticed by the conci^ge and 
the tenants who saw the plaster fall and smelt an odour of sulphur ; certain perscaas in 
the vicinity felt a sort of vibration. 

Mo foreign body was found in the courtyard and it seems that it was a case of a 
' fire bah ' ; no electric action was observed however. The smah amount of damage 
shows la any case that the meteoric mass must have been extremely small. 

T. B, 


Soil Science^, 

AN0 Uruouay, — * An interesthsg study of these soils is 
hi Tn^mpflmmsr, numbers 9 mA ?q, 1930. 
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Brazil. — The soils o£ Btazil are divided by the ^Titer into 3 zones : — 

(i) Tropical and subtropical forest zone, up to 600 m. in altitude. 

(2j Forest steppe zone, from 600 to 1000 m. 

{3) Mountain steppe zone, from 1000 to 2500 m. 

In the first two zones the system of red soils predominates, the varieties of which 
are of the following shades dark red, red (‘ terra vermelha '), laterite colour, violet, 
cocoa colour (' terra roxa ’), ochre, yellowsh red. 

The ‘ terra roxa ' retains its typical chemical and physical properties only while 
it is tmder forest ; it then contains up to 12 % of organic matter. Wmen brought into 
cultivation the content in humus is reduced to about i in 5 years. At the same time 
the soil becomes lighter in colour and changes to the ordinary red soil (‘ terra vermelha’) ; 
it loses alkalis, lime and phosphoric acid by leaching and is greatly impoverished in 
nitrogen because the decrease in organic matter reduces the activity of the nitrogen- 
fixin g bacteria. Thus this soil which is particularly rich in the first place after a few 
years of cultivation requires fertilisers. 

The ' terra vermelha ’ contains less organic matter than the preceding type : from 
I to 6 % only. It is also less rich in phosphoric acid, in nitrogen and in lime. The 
reaction is slightly acid or neutral, occasionally weakly alkaline. 

In the 3rd zone, mountain steppe, the soils are more or less stony, in colour light red, 
light grey and yellowish red. 

In the low lying moist parts of Brazil there are peaty soils in addition to silts. 

The great diversity of the soils and the complicated processes of their formation 
make it desirable that a careful agro-geological survey should be made ; such a survey 
would be greatly facilitated by the geological studies already in hand and the results 
shoidd make it possible to draw up a soil map which would be invaluable in land 
settlement and the development of cultivation. 

AU subtropical crops succeed well in the extensive zone of the forest steppe, but for 
the development of grain growing experiments in planting methods are required because 
broadcast and row sowing are both unsuitable ; a new method of machine planting 
should be attempted. 

Uruguay^ — Apart from certain sandy regions the soils of Uniguay are for the 
most part rich in me and colloidal elements. 

The ‘ tierra negra de estepa ’ (black steppe soil), called by Gjvinka ‘ tchemosiom *) 
differs from the true Russian chernozem in the following particulars : — 

(i) Thickness not exceeding 30 cm., whereas the XJkranian chernozem exceeds 
100 cm. ; 

{2) Lighter colour, corresponding to a content in humus half that of chernozem 
— 5 to 7.5 % gainst 10 to 15 % of chernozem ; 

{3) No effervescence with. HCl except when the soil contains fragments of lime- 
stone, * This black soil must be regarded as a special zonal type which is formed in given 
climatic conditions : — 1000 mm. of rainfall annually and a mean annual temperature 
of i6<C. 

‘Uruguay soils are very poor in lime, poor in phosphoric acid, but generally well 
provided with nitrogen and |wtash. It is therefore necessary to supply them with P-Os 
and CaCOj to encourage grain growing, particularly that of wheat which is still little 
deve^ped in comparison with maize. 

The writer considers that to develop ^ain growing more attention should he paid 
to the agro-geologicai studies already carried out by Professor K. Wai^Ther and soil 
maps should be prepared of the different departments. Soil maps he considers essential 
for a rationad land!^ settlement. 


'Tm nms OR som 3 ?sotozoa. — in 1909 'Rvssnhh and Hu^ichinson published 
their theory that protozoa destroy soil bacteria, so that the recognised beneficial efitects 
oi soil stedlisation would be due to the destruction of a great part of the protozoa and 
the consequent free development of bacteria. 

With a view to testing the accuracy of this theory Roffman has carried out a 
series of very interesting experimaits in the Bacteriological Section of the Central Arf- 
cultural Experiment Institute of Stockholm. He used a apod soil from a garden of an 
Agricultural Experiment Station near Stockholm which h^ been under cultivation a 
longtime. The principal results were the following. 

I. By a special direct method *of investigation invented by himself he wssnbleto 
determine the real numbers of protozoa, bacteria and other microorganisms pr^ent in 
the soil and their relative proportions. It was found that the microfauna ^ the sod 
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studied was coin3>r)secl mainly of small lla,cjelIatevS of a sixe dilferinj^ little from that of 
Azidobaciey ; the large iiagellates and rliizopods were much less numerous ; ciliates were 
only exceptionally present. 

In soils of normal hmnidity the total number of protozoa varied according to the 
physiological conditions of the soil ; when conditions were favourable there might be 
50,000 individuals per gram of soil 

The soil microflora, including bacteria, algae and fungi, was represented by an 
enormous number of species and individuals. The soil studied contain^ also cysts and 
resistant spores of protozoa and algae. 

Using an indirect method of investigation, consisting of soil inoculations of various 
nutritive media, large forms of protozoa were obtained wiiicli did not appear with the 
direct method. It was thus concluded that the indirect method gives a false idea of the 
soil microflora and fauna and particularly of the part played by protozoa, for it is obvious 
that the large protozoa ma}" have more influence on bactena numbers than the small 
protozoa. 

II. Soil metabolism was also studied in differing physiological conditions and with 
various contents in protozoa, in order to determine better the rdle of protozoa in micro- 
biological processes. Series of soil samples were partially sterilised with heat or chem- 
icals ; other series were given increased quantities of protozoa by the addition of hay 
infusions inoculated with soil. 

It was found that bacteria w^ere in excess of protozoa not only in numbers but also 
in volume, so that the latter could scarcely hinder the microbiological processes of the 
soil. This fact was confirmed b^' the research on soil metabolism A study of nitrifi- 
cation and ammonification made directly in the soil without the aid of artificial nu- 
trient media showed that variations in protozoa numbers had scarcely any effect, 
whilst changes in the ph^'siological conditions greatly influenced both processes. 

III. In order to determine the role of protozoa in connection with soil fertility growth 
experiments were carried out with oats in 4 series * — (i) fresh soil, control — (2) fresh 
soil with protozoa added — (3) sterilised soil, control — (4) sterilised soil with protozoa 
added. 

The yield of the oats was higher on the sterilised than on the fresh soil, but the ad- 
dition of* protozoa made no difference to the yield of either. Thus it would appear 
that the increased fertility produced by partial sterilisation of the soil is not due to des- 
truction of the protozoa, but to other factors. 

From these important results the following conclusions are drawn : — 

(1) In normal soils there are protozoa but they constitute only an insignificant 
part of the population in number, species and volume, so that it seems they are not able 
to affect to any appreciable extent tne numbers of bacteria and other micro-organisms. 
The high numbers of protozoa that are said to have been found in soils of normal humidity 
are due to the use of indirect methods of experimentation which allow of the development 
of cysts of aquatic protozoa which do not belong to the active micro-population of the 
soil. 

(2) The soil metabolism studies confirmed the opinion that the soil microfauna 
exerts an insignificant influence on the microbiological processes of the soil. 

(3) The growth experiments showed that me increased fertility of partially 
sterilis^ soil is not due to the destruction of the protozoa, but to other factors. 

(4) It may however happen that in soils in abnormal conditions (waterlogged 
or irrigated with large quantities of sewage water) and also using artificial nutrSdve 
media, results are obtained tending to show that protozoa in'fcfere with the devdlopH 
ment of bacteria and are thus of fundamental importance in soil metabolism. In theory 
and in practice however this fact is of only secondary importance in the study of prob- 
lems concerning the genuine soil protozoa and the fertility of normal soil {Meddelande 
Nr, 391 fr 4 n Ctntrmansi&lien for forsoksvdsendet pd jorSrruksomfddei, Bakkriologiskii 
avdeiningen Nr, 55) (Communication No. 391 of the Central Agricultural Experiment 
Institute, No. 55 qf the Bacteriological Section). 

T. % 


Soil Improvement. 

juGOte^viAN EXFORts oE CEBESGOix# to a report hsmA 

by tJnited commerciai attach^ m Jugoslavia increasiag qtiantit||g ol che^atic^ 

are exported^ the value having increased frean %*, 228,&od !n to 

in ' 
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The cxi^orts are mainly calcium c>aiiauii<le and superplionpliates. The total out- 
put of the 4 factories producing the latter is about 160,000 tons. 

The home consumption of chemical fertilisers is however little developed, scarcely 
exceeding 40,000 tons, 34,000 tons of which are superphosphates. The Ministry of 
Agriculture and the agricultural oo-operative societies are actively endeavouring to in- 
crease the consumption. 


The Saee use of indusTisiaIv nitrates of eimE — M. Camille IVIatignon has made 
two communications to the Academy of Science of Va.tis(Comptcs rendiis 1931 tome 192, 
p. 777 and tome 193, p. 329) on this subject. He states that the nitrates of lime now 
manufactured on a large scale may be transported and stored without risk. They may 
be heated without inconvenience even when mixed with combustible materials, which 
distinguishes them clearly from nitrate of ammonia. 

Inese conclusions have been confirmed recently in an outbreak of fire at Oslo (Nor- 
way) which consumed a large wooden warehouse containing forage and 700 bags (of 
100 kilos) of ammoniacal nitrate of lime (15 5 % nitrogen) distributed in 3 lots. In 
consequence of the fall of burning beams and timber one of these lots was in direct 
contact with burning matter ; the two others were exposed to only radiated heat and 
the upper sacks enveloping the nitrate were charred and destroyed. In the ist lot the 
combustion of the nitrate on the top developed no particular activity and the extin- 
guishing of the fire at this place was not more difficult. 

These observations are valuable because it has been thought that the industrial 
nitrates of Hme are capable of spontaneous ignition, and for this reason certain transport 
companies have even imposed extra charges. This fear however is unfounded ; the 
extra charges have been abolished and these fertilisers have been restored to the ordinaiy^ 
dues. Nitrate of lime may be truly dangerous only if it is mixed with combustible 
matter for the endothermicity of its decomposition "plays a rdle similar to the heat of 
vaporisation of water, so that it acts as an extinguisher when the combustion remains 
on the surface. 

It may thus be concluded that the nitrates of lime (Norwegian up to 14 % and 
ammoniacal 15.5 % of nitrogen) are not inflammable products. Moreover they caimot 
cause s^ntaneous combustion by contact of the sacks or barrels that contain them even 
when they are exposed to the highest temp^atures in tropical regions or in ships' 
holds or warehouses, for no appreciable reaction of calcium nitrate on organic matter 
oarurs below 3000C. 


Triaes of micas as potash FERTieiser in Norway. — According to the Norsk 
JUrndmannsblat experiments with micas which have been carried out for some years at 
the Agricultural Collie of Aas near Oslo, have given very encouraging results. In cer- 
tarn <3 the trials the potash of the finely ground micas, biotite and phlogopite, had a 
fertilising _ effect equivalent to an equal quantity of potash of 40 % Stassfurt salts, 
8p«xally in peaty soils. On an average however it is admitted that i kg. of mica pot- 
fiSh is ^piivaknt to only 0.5 k^. of Stassfurt salts pota^ and that the micas have 
a rattoc slow acticm, thou^ their action is more lasting than that of the soluble potash 
salts. 

TlKse 
go^feash tic 
Tefea03taik. 


experiments had in view the utilisation of the Norwegian resources of 
i mlcas^ pa3tticiilarly the abundant phlc^opite deposits 0? Odegaardens in 

' ' I ' 


<3^ tfcjBACCO STEMS. — In south-west France the tobacco crop 
tieaaif bnt the ^ants are cot level with the ground : they are left to 

th^ hung up in the drying sheds. After about 6 Weeks 

^ A Ipfae steins as tfiey are as a manure in vineyards and on grassland. On 

Witer their action fe rapidiy shown by increased growth and a beautiful 

green oolonr o€ the grass. This effect is more marked when the stems are used as n ’ 
mxilch than whm ate diig in. 

To detenaioe what are the efements of the sten^ to which the M 

due Girato had tiMa anaiy^ed Wthe Caatral Btir^u of " 

house. Analyst^ were taken cipm fesh st^ns and ^ the '' ' " 


fields after tfc decompomtion ol the <af the sten^. 

centages of the stems dried at Mxmtmj temperature, 
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Total 

mtrogen 

Total 

1 phosphoric , 
acid 

Total 

potasli 



1 0 37 % 

3.95 % 

260 » 

0.41 » 

3.45 » 

( 2 ) Stems decompored ou the field . . 

0 75 > 

020 » 

0.30 > 


These results show that the fresh stems are characterised by high contents in pot- 
ash and nitrogen, in contrast with their low phosphoric acid content. The stems de- 
composed on the field are on the contrary almost devoid of potash (90 % of which has 
passed into the soil) and have lost about 2/3 of their nitrogen ; they have lost only half 
their phosphoric acid. 

The remarkable fertilising property of the tobacco stems are thus due mainly to 
their potash and in a lesser degree to their nitrogen. The grass of the meadows mulch- 
ed with the steins have in fact the soft green colour characteristic of the action of potash 
fertilisers rather than the dark green associated with nitrogenous fertilisers. It is not 
surprising that the potash of the stems is rapid in its action because it is present in a 
readily soluble form. {La Mulhouse 1931, No. 44, pp. 122-124). 

T. B. 


TROPICAL AND SUBTROPICAL AGRICULTURE 


A review of the most important publications on coffee issued in the second 
half of 1930 and the first half of 1931 (i). 


PRODirCTlON. 

I. Brazil, — The production of Brazil and its share in world production in 
the last few years Ls to be seen from the following figures. 


Coffee production in bags 0} 60 kg. 



Brazil 

Other 

coGutiies 

Total 

Shape of Brazil 
bi Mfoxld - 

1924-25 . . . 

13,721,000 

6,762,000 

20,483,000 

67% 

1925-26 , , . . 

14,009,000 

7,049,000 

21,058,000 

67% 

1926-27 .... 

14,184,000 

7,068,000 

21,252,000 

67% 

1927-28 .... 

28,334,000 

8,003,000 

36,337*^ 

78% 

1928-29 .... 

9,932,000 

12,068,000 

22,000,000 

45% 

1929-30 , . , . 

21,000,000 

8,000,000 

29,000,000 

72% 


tjr 30^ July 19^ tihe stock in Brazii atmmnted to the 

: 


ifl, this sec a, ^-61 } Ho, 
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Of the total e:xpoi*t of Biazil the vState of Sao Paulo produces about 71 %. 

The number of coit'ee trees in bearing in 1930 was estimated at 2,326 niillion ; 
i,i8i million trees were in Sao Paulo, 624 million in Minas Geraes, the remaining 
521 million in the other States (i). 

The increase in production in the last three years is expected to continue in 
following years because since 1927 many new^ fields have been planted. This, ac- 
cording to Rbgkay (2) w'as mainly the consequence of the measure taken by the 
ex-Director of the Coffee Institute in 1927 when he changed the rate of payment 
of the Coffee Institute to the planter from 20 to 36 milreis. “ On the basis of 20 
mil reis for ten kilos at Santos the Brazilian planter enjoyed still an excellent 
situation. At this price, giving a good profit there would have been little plan- 
ting done 

An idea of the extension of the planted area can be obtained from the statistics 
which show" that in 1926 there were in Sao Paulo 1,009 million trees in bearing and 
240 million young trees, and in 1929-30 i,iSi million trees in bearing with ap- 
proximately 250 million young trees. The trees were considered in 1926 to be 
dimded as follows over the different areas : — 

Old zone : 250 million trees with a production of 37 arrobas per 1000 trees; 

Intermediary zone : 500 million trees with a production of 55 arrobas per 
1000 trees ; 

New zone : 250 million trees with a production of 70 arrobas per 1000 trees. 

(i arroba= 14.7 kg.). 

It has also been reported (3) that the productivity of the trees has increased, 
owing to more careful cultivation. 

These figures lead to the conclusion that the plantations of Sao Paulo will 
increase still further in productive power in coming years. 

It is true that the consumption is also on the increase, but only slowly (4,5). 
Last year (1929-30) was a record year and the consumption reached 23,500,000 bags ; 
the average consumption for the last three years was 23,115,000 bags and for the 
last five years 22,475,000 bags. 

With a world production of 30 million bags and a consumption of 24 million 
bags, we have a yearly surplus of 6 million bags. Rsjgray expects that the coming 
years will show average results as follows ; — 




Average 

cooEisamptioii 

Average 

production 

Surplus 

Total stock 

1929-30 


• • ■ 23-5 

38.5 

15-0 

29.4 

2932-33 


. . . . 25.0 

30*0 

5-0 

39-4 

^m -35 

. ^ . 

. . . . 26.0 

30-0 

4.0 

47-9 


Tile sittiatioii would therefore become more and more awkward and unavoidedly 
disastrom* 

Tte qtmdm may be asked whether the fall of coffee prices will not result in a 
natural limitation of the production by tte abandonment of the least productive 
fields. The solution of this question depends on the retail price. In the declara- 
tion made by the Coffee Institute of yauio in 1^28, the retail prices wefe 
lished as follows ; , . 
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Average 

Retail pnce 

Zone 

production 

at Santos 

— 

fper TOGO trees, 

(per bag of 6o kg. 

Old zone 

. . . . 37 arrobas 

196 milreis 

Intermediate zone .... 

• • • • 55 

140 )) 

New zone 

. . . . 70 » 

12S )) 


If these prices were to hold the planters would at present sustain heav3" losses, 
cohee being sold at Santos for 90 milreis (i milreis = 6 d.) per bag of 60 kg, and the 
abandonment of many fields could be expected. But the cost price is really much 
longer. According to Regray, who goes into details about the expenses of the 
cofiee plantations in Sao Paulo, we may estimate that a well administrated planta- 
tion delivers a bag for 36 milreis at the interior railroad station or 51 milreis in 
Santos and 71 milreis f. o. b. In order to be quite safe and conservative he accepts 
a maximum average price of $79 800 f. o . b. The costs of the Sao Paulo planter 
may thus be considered low and even low market prices will leave him a certain 
margin of profit. 

Up till 1929 the Brazil Government could keep a favourable situation on the 
coffee market by the so-called valorisation a system of keeping in stock large 
quantities of cofiee in case the demand for cofiee was low and bringing on the market * 
the coffee kept in stock as soon as the market became in a better condition. From 
1906 to 1929 this system — of which an extensive and interesting exposition 
was given by Burton (4) — gave satisfactory results. But against the advantage 
of a regulation of the supply of the world market the disadvantages of the system 
have become apparent : the good prices, obtained by an artificial system, have led 
the Brazilian planter to a certain carelessness in the treatment of his coffee and a 
certain indifference to the quality of his pr6duct. They have besides stimulated 
the extension of coffee cultivation in Brazil as Well as in other coffee growing coun- 
tries and they have been one of the principal causes of the present overproduction. 
Another drawback of the system is the high expense which amounts in some cases 
to 45 % of the cost price. 

In consequence of the increased production and the almost stationary demand 
the stock in tiie warehouses of the Cofiee Institute increased ; in Deceml^ 1929 it 
amounted to 18,357,000 bags. 

In September 1929 the Cofiee Institute was no longer able to follow its policy 
of giving advances to the planter and the dropping of cofiee prices which followed 
caused a serious financial crisis. 

Among the measures taken by the Brazilian Government to normalize the 


situation the resolution of ii February 1931 may be mentioned here {ii) ; it was 
settled that all the coffee which was still in stock on 30th Jtme 1931 would he With- 
drawn from the market and destroyed, that no more cofiee of inferior quality would 
1>e accepted, and that a tax of 20 % in natura would be levied on all the ooHee 
shipp^ after tst July. 


On 34fch Ajdi the Conference of dd^^tesofthedife^aBt States of 
a which it was stspuiated that a taic of 20 % in would 

13^ the coffee exported but a tatx 

tax: would he used to- hcsy 'OcAe,' 

'to'festcUB supply and deaataaA 
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An illustrated article on the destruction of coffee in Brazil appeared in The Tea^ 
and Coffee Trade Journal (49). 

Colombia (8). — Colombia ranks second in the list of coffee exporting coun- 
tries. The exports during the last 5 years were as follows : — 

Coffee exports of Colombia {in hags of 6o‘ kilos). 

1926 1927 

Exports 2,454,289 2,356,516 2,659,578 2,863,171 

Percentage ofw^orld production 12-^0 7 % 12 % 9 ^0 

The fall of coffee prices created in 1930 a serious situation. Reports of proposed, 
abandonment of coffee cultivation were heard in parts. 

Congo. — In many parts of the Belgian Congo the conditions seem to be favour- 
able for a successful cultivation of robusta-coffee, only in the moimtains at high 
altitude the cultivation of Coffea Arabica has more success. The great difi&culty, 
however, is the scarce and scattered population. This causes labour difficulties in 
the plantations ; it is considered by Musty (9), that in general a plantation cannot 
be larger than 300 to 350 hectares without difficulties in obtaining the necessaiy^ 
food supply for the labourers. 

The robusta-zone and the zone where Coffea Arabica is cultivated are well 
defined (10). The robusta is cultivated in the western part of the Eastern pro- 
vince, viz, in the two Ueld districts, the Stanleyville district, the Maniema district 
and a part of the Kasai district, which last produces the product with very small 
beans, known as '' Sankuru The arabica is cultivated in the region still more 
to the eastern boundary. 

In the forest different species and varieties have been found, all belonging to 
the robusta-group. 

The Eastern Province is the most important part ; from here comes more 
than 80 % of the total coffee produced in the Congo. A few figures regarding this 
province are given below. 

Coffee Area and prodnciion of coffee in the Eastern Province in 1929. 


District Xumber of trees Production in tons 

Stanlewille 4,347,620 628.5 

XJeld-Itimbiri 325,000 15.5 

Udl^-Kepoko ...... 657,640 278.0 

Kibuii-Ituri 2,024,100 245.0 

Kivu 2,526,300 420.0 

Mrni^ma 2,000,000 93.5 

14,02%020 coffee trees 16SP.5 * 
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The quantity of Congo cofee imported into Antwerp increased from 250 kg. 
in 1894 to 275 tons in 1927, 500 tons in 1928 and 1750 tons in 1929. 

The total area in coffee is estimated to amount to 18,000 hectares and the total 
production in 1931-32 to about 15,000 tons. 

The coffee industry is almost exclusively an estate industry^ ; the native coffee 
industiy- is of little importance and its produce is used for local consumption. 

Some information about one of the robusta-estates — the Katompa plantation’ 
in the Katanga district — was given in a report for the International Congress of 
Antwerp (ii). On this estate 503 hectares have been planted with robusta coffee. 
The methods of cultivation described are not different from those in other countries,, 
but it is somewhat astonishing to read that the method of using regular shade trees 
is no longer applied and that for the new fields the sr^stem of leaving some forest 
trees standing for shade is followed. In so many countries this method has been 
recognised to be undesirable that the reason for its application on new plantations 
in the Belgian Congo is difficult to understand- About the labour question the 
anonyunous author of this report gives no particulars. 

The Arabian coffee is ciiltivated in the Congo at an altitude of i,5oo-2,ooa 
metres along the borders of Take Kivu, in the volcanic region between the Takes 
Edward and Kivu and in the mountains of the Ituri, to the west of Take Albert 
(12, 14. 15). 

In these regions the climatic conditions differ according to the altitude, at the 
higher altitudes the rainfall is greater. Erom the few data collected it seems that 
at an elevation of 2000 m. the rainfall amounts to about 1,800 mm. The coffee 
trees are cultivated Without shade trees, and it is not to be wondered at that they 
blossom and give fruit at an early age : after one year and a half they give the first, 
crop, at four years they are in full bearing, but they soon begin to decline and at 7 
years they are almost leafless. According to the different authors, it is not yet 
quite clear to the planters what is the reason of this premature decline. The leaf 
disease [Hemileia mstatrix) is ever3rwhere present, but the opinion of the planters is 
that this disease is not doing great damage. It has been claimed that a sort of 
“ dieback'" disease was the cause, but this seems to be a mistake. There is rea- 
son to ask whether indeed disease is the cause of the premature decline and whetter 
the use of suitable shade trees and green manuring plants would not improve the 
condition of the soil and lengthen the lifetime of the trees. It may be remembered 
here that in other countries, e. g., in Sumatra and Java the coffee trees, cultivated 
without shade trees, do not give any appreciable yield after the 5th year, while when 
cultivated under suitable shade trees the coffee is productive during 20, 30 or even 
40 years. 

A few particulars about the Arabian coffee planted by the missionaries of Ka- 
tana (Kivu district) were given by R. E. Wattkyne {12). Here the coffee, planted 
in 1917, began to bear in 1919 and in 1925 the trees ceased bearing. The mis- 
sionary who gave us these details adds : — “In the Kivu it is not necessary to 
protect the coffee trees against the fierce sun and there is no necessity to plant shade 
trees in the coffee fields It may be advisable to test thoroughly the accuracy 
of this statement. 

In spite of the favourable conditions of growth and production of the ArabiaJU 
coffee in the eastern Congo it may be considered very questionable whether ih ^ 
would be pos^bie to make a coffee estate profitalAe here. I about is scaiee 
labourm means an expense of 20 Belgian francs per day. Abo- the 
of machinery and other materials to these remote districts b very ocMiy 

‘ In old days the Erendh colearies (15) hdd a very satirfactosy^ 
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coftee-growing. Some of them, such as Guadeloupe, Martinique, Reunion (formerly 
Bourbon) had known some glorious years of trade, supphnng the world with coffee 
that was highly esteemed. In 1775, for example, Guadeloupe exported 6,300 tons 
and in 1789 Martinique 5,000 tons. Reunion or Bourbon following with 3,600 tons. 
But now coffee growing is no more of any importance in these countries. It has 
become an industry of some importance in others of the French colonies, viz, 
in Madagascar, Equatorial Africa, Indo-China and New Caledonia. Madagascar 
leads : in 190S it exported 90 tons and by 1927 the exports had increased to 5,032 
tons ; the principal plantations are to be found on the east coast ; coffee species 
of the robusta group are cultivated here. The same species are grown in French 
Equatorial Africa, w^here the coffee plantations are principally located in the district 
of Gabon, Ogooue, N’Gounie, Kouilou-Niari and Oubangui-Chari. The local con- 
sumption in these parts seems to be high ; the exports amounted to about 58 tons 
in 1927. In Indochina the cultivation on a commercial basis is of a comparatively 
recent date ; Coffea arabica, C. liberica, C. robusta and C. excelsa cover an area of 
6,000 hectares in Annam, 3,000 at Tonquin and 900 in Cochin-China. The ter- 
ritory devoted to coffee is being enlarged each year by concessions in the regions of 
Kontiem and Derlac, which are receiving the close attention of the colonial govern- 
ment. 

Some details about plantation work in Phu-Qui (Annam) were given by Cas- 
TAGXon {16) and by GmnnAis (17). The wages seem to be here oS 30 to 0S40 per 
day task for a man and 0$ 20 to 0$ 25 for a woman. Mainly Annamites, who come 
from the coast regions, are used as labourers on the plantations ; the planter can 
rely on these people for his regular work better than on the Muong people, who 
are more irregular labourers. 

In New Caledonia (18, 21) the coffee industry is stationary ; in 1926 793 tons 
were exported, in 1927 890 tons, in 1928 952 tons and in 1929 739 tons. 

Information on the cultural methods was given by Risbec (18) and the com- 
mercial value of the different sorts cultivated was described by Jobik (21). 

Originally two varieties of Arabian coffee {Coffea atahica), viz, the '‘moka 
or ordinary Arabian and the Eeroy '' or “ Bourbon pointu were cultivated. 

In 1910 the leaf disease [Hemileia vastatrix) was for the first time found to be 
pr^ent in New Caledonia, but its introduction had probably taken place three or 
fotir years earlier. It caused a great decrease of the production. In that same 
year the first seeds of robusta-coffee were obtained from the Agricultural Department 
in Bnitenzorg and two years later, in 1912, 300 kilograms more were imported. 
Shace then much robusta has been planted and much '' arabica ” and “ Eeroy ” 
has been replaced by robusta. The leaf disease, however, has not completely de- 
vastated the Arabian coffee and most of the fields contain a mixture of Arabian 
coffee aiid lobasta-cofiee and sometimes even E^roy-coffee is still to be found in the 
. but this variety has suff^ed very much. Recently a new variety coffee 

coUae into notice ; its value is not yet certain. At present the area in 
aatnotmfe to 2,864 hectares, divided over 483 plantations, most of which are 
^ tanriJy possessions, only 6 being over 50 hectares, 60 over 10 hectares and 

must ate mt larger than a few hectares. Generally the work in the coffee fields 
is dmm by the owner and his family ; imported Javanese coolies axe al^ used bfit 
ttese locm an expensive form of labour, the expenses amounting to about 400 fi^cs 
per month for one mm. As shade tree AMzzia khhek is mostly used 
bica of New Cale^kmia has an exc ri l e nt reputatioti in the inarkel^ Winld the 
pointu " or Eeroy is a IdWer eoSee ; locally ^ 
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is considered to be a choice coffee and the colonists prefer it for home use to the 
ordinary' arabica. 

In the Ivor\" Coast an extension of coffee culture is not improbable. In 1929 
the exports amounted to 425 tons. Of this amoimt 300 tons were produced by the 
plantations of the ‘‘ Societe d'Elima L api^ace (20) gave some information as to 
the regions most suitable for coffee cultivation and the measures to be adopted in 
order to encourage the industry and to improve the cultural methods 

In French Guinea coffee is cultivated in the coast region, in the Fouta-Djallon 
region and in the forest region, but the industry is still in its infancy. It is es- 
timated that the total production amoimts to about 12 tons, but onl}' 1.5 tons were 
exported in 1928 and 1,4 tons in 1929. The Government encourages the native 
industry by distributing coffee plants (19). 

In the Portuguese Colonies coffee culture is of some importance. Angola is 
the most important colony as regards coffee-grov-dng. The export amounted in 
1926 to 9,343 tons, in 1927 to 10,013 tons and in 192S to 9,826 tons. We are indebt- 
ed to DE Meleo Geraedes (22), to Jaxssexs (23) and to Hirschfeeet (24I for 
having given us important information about this interesting and little known 
country. 

A great number of coffee species and varieties are growing wild in the virgin 
forest. According to de Meeeo GeraedES the varieties grooving wild in the north- 
ern part of Angola (Congo district), belong to the species Coffea Welwttschii^ 
Other species to be found in the forest are : — Coffea melanocaypa, Coffea jasmi mo- 
des and Coffea hypoglauca. 

The plantations under European management are mostly situated in the dis- 
tricts Quanza l^orth and Quanza South ; but also in the far north, in the Majombe 
district. Different species of coffee aie cultivated, mostly belonging to the cane- 
phot a group. In the South, along the railway" from Benguela to the interior, and 
still more to the south, in the Mossamedes district, small plantations of Coffea ara- 
bica are to be found. 

Especially in the regions of Encoge-Uige, Cazengo and Dembos (all in Quanza 
North district) the number of coffee trees growing wild in the forest is very great 
and many coffee fields have been made simply by clearing the forest as much as 
seems necessary and leaving the coffee trees standing. In the regions mentioned 
the mountains attain a height of 800 to 900 m., the rainfall amounts to some i, 30 d 
mm. The system of exploiting wild coffee trees does not seem to be advisable ; 
much higher yields are obtained from regularly planted trees which are well cared 
for. Another method, sometimes practised and also unadvisable, is the use of 
young plants from the forest as planting material. The ordinaiy" nursery system m 
which seeds of good mother trees are laid out is much more profitable to the plaatefv 

For shade forest trees are sometimes left standing, but the disadvantages ot 
this system seem to be more and more realised. What will the best shade tree 


for Angola is not yet settled. Janssens recommends Leucaena glauca, so much 
used in Java ; accoiding to experiments made in Africa it seems there also in many 
places quite suitable. Another tree considered recommendable is Albima 
native to Angola and known here under its vernacular name '' 


Klie iabwax, q^tioo is iK>t dealt with, eittier by be Mhiao , 

'to 'be regretted' be^ose' Jiniiio'ais sbaag^io^ lifesddolii MM 
of 'iaboBrersis not ^satireSy ^ it ^biiiS S-i f'. 
is 'exported : tlie 
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cally. In Lisbonne (25,) the Angola cofitee is divided into four t3’pes : « Novo Re- 
dondo » (or ‘‘Amboin''), '' Cazengo Encoje and “ Ambriz The Novo 
Redondo conies from the Amboin and Seles regions (Quanza South) and it obtains 
the best prices ; the Cazengo from the district Quanza North, a coffee with small 
beans, fetches the lowest prices, “ Encoje and “ Ambriz come from the Congo 
district. 

In the Cape Verde Archipelago Arabian coffee is cultivated on the islands Santo 
Antao, Sao Tiago, Fogo and Brava, at an altitude of about 600 metres. The quality 
of this coffee is very good. The fields are very irregular and accordingly the ex- 
ports var3" much in different years : from 1910 to 1919 they amoimted to an average 
of 356 tons per year, in 1926 to 29 tons, in 1927 to 65 tons. 

Also in San Tome and Principe the Arabian coffee (Coffea arabica) is the most 
cultivated species ; it is generalh" grown at an elevation of 500 to 1450 m. On a 
few low hing plantations Cofea lihenca is cultivated. The export was in 1926 
337 tons, in 1927 307 tons and in 1928 336 tons. 

In Mozambique the coffee tree grows wild in the forest. The following species 
bave been found here : Co-ffea Iho, C. stenophylla, C. racemosa, C. Zanguebariae and 
C. Swynn&rionii. There are onh" a few regular plantations and most of the coffee 
exported is gathered by the natives from wild-growing trees. The quantities 
exported are only small : 3 tons in 1926, 0.5 tons in 1927 and 5 tons in 1928. 

Portuguese Timor has a few plantations of Arabian coffee [Coffea arabica). 
Timor coffee is of superior quality ; it is considered as a “ fancy article '' Und it 
fetches high prices. Teaf disease [Hemileia vasiatrix) is a serious enem}" and recently 
some experimental fields have been planted with robusta coffee. The exports were 
in 1926 I ton, in 1927 2 tons, in 1928 2 tons. 

Some data about the caffein content, the weight and the size of the different 
hinds of market coffee from the Portuguese colonies were given by db Melbo Gb- 
mBDBS (25) and by Duabte {26). 

In Malaya coffee cultivation occupies a position of minor importance. The 
total area under coffee is now shown as 12,907 acres, which is made up as follows : — 
Federated Malay States 9,059 acres, Straits Settlements 848 acres, Johore 3,000 
acres (27). 

In East Africa Kenya is the most important country as regards the growing of 
Arabian coffee ; 84,000 acres are in production ; the exports amounted in 1929 ta- 
13,000 tons. In Uganda Arabian coffee is grown only on the slopes of the Elgoon 
and the Rnwenzori mountains. In Tanganyika Territory we find this crop in the 
province of Moshi Arushi in the Kilimandjara and Mem mountains ; it is exported 
hy the port of Tanga {2000 tons) {28). 

In Eritnea (29, 30) the Agricultural Department investigated which regions 
would be the most snitahle for coffee cultivation. Irrigation works have not yet 
been constructed on a large scale and only those parts where rairr^ll is abundant 
comhisto consideration. A part of the east slope of the mountain in the re- 
^ of i&rara, Faghend and Dicsana seemed quite suitable. The altitude is here 
fecnn 1200 to 1800 m. About 6,000 hectares are available. Experiments seem to 
indicate that at an age of 4 years a yield of 500 gm. marketable coffee per tree can 
be obtained, the trees being expected to reach an age of 20 years^ The Govern- 
ment has given to indigenous families small pieces of land for a period oh 20 years 
for a yearly rent of 10 lire per hs^::tare. Plantlets of ti^ two varjeii^ of am- 
bica, Moka and Ennari have been put at the di^Kssal of &OTers^ tecihical ad- 
vice for the planting and upkeep is being M pfeseid about 400 hectaif^ 

have been planted in this way. Since 1923 350^000 coffee plants have bees dMrir 
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buted. Sexxi (29) gave ad’vdce for successful cultivation, including recommending 
preventing soil wash, and planting windbieaks and green manuring plants. 

In Surinam (Dutch Guiana) the cultivation of I^iberian coffee has made ver\ 
satisfactory" progress. After the devastation of the cacao fields by the Surinam die- 
back disease many of these fields were replanted with Liberian Coffee. The exports 
amounted to 3,037 tons in 1927, 2924 tons in 1928 and 2,896 tons in 1929. The in- 
dustry', however, has been seriously" handicapped by- the low market prices, which 
dropped below^ cost price and brought the plantations into serious financial difS.cul- 
ties. In order to save the coffee industry- the Governor proposed to the Represent- 
ative Coimcil to advance to the plantations a certain amount of money- which 
will enable those plantations which are in a viable state to continue the work. For 
a quantity" of coffee equal to the crop of 1930 the difference between the market 
price and the cost price would be paid to the plantations ; a cost price of 50 cts (xo d.) 
per kg would be fixed (31, 32). 

Another difi&culty-, with w’hich the Surinam planter has to struggle, is the acer- 
bity- in taste which is characteristic of much of the Surinam Liberian coffee. The 
experiments made to surmount this diffculty will be discussed below. 

The coffee industry in the ISTetherlands Indies is more of importance than in 
the French and Portuguese colonies, in Malacca and in Surinam. 

After the decline of the Arabian coffee and of the Liberian coffee in consequence 


of leaf disease the introduction of robusta coffee was in 1901 the beginning of a re- 
vival of the coffee industry-. The estate export amounted in 1927 to 64,397 tons, in 
192S, to 55,314 tons and in 1929 to 55,280 tons ; this estate industry- has developed 
especially- in Java, w^hich produces 80 % of the total estate coffee. Next to the estate 
industry- an equally- important native coffee industry- (33) has developed and this 
almost exclusively in the so-called Outer Provinces (the islands outside Java) ; 
this native industry exported in 1927 56,594 tons, in 1928 70,635 tons, in 1929 
.58,553, the production being about equal to that of the estate industry. 

The old Arabian coffee industry of the natives has remained important in Ta- 
panoeli (Sumatra), West Coast of Sumatra, Bali and Central Celebes ; the export 
amounted in 1928 respectively to 1.7 tons, 1,5, 1,4 and 0.8 tons, and in 1929 to 1.4, 
1.7, 1.6 and 1.5 tons. Some Arabian coffee is also cultivated in North Celebes and 
Timor. All these countries produce a fancy Arabian coffee of high quality. 

Of much greater importance is the native robust a-coffee industry which has prin- 
cipally developed in Sumatra and more especially- in the residencies Palembang, 
Benkoeien, and the West Coast of Sumatra (exports in 1928 respectively 27,617 
tons, 15,641 and 15,590 tons, in 1929 18,536, 11,525 and 14,900 tons). 

The robusta is generally cultivated by the natives without shade trees. Ac- 
•cordingly- the lifetime of the coffee trees is short : in the third year the trees give a 
fair yield, in the fourth year the highest yield is obtained, in tlK fifth year th^ yield 
decreases and in the sixth year the production is no more of importance. Then the 
fields are abandoned. There is, however, a tendency among the native coffee growers 
to pay more attention to the shade question and some of them have begun to plaut 
the new fields under shade of dadap [Eryihrina sp.}, lamtoro {Leucacna glamm)^ 
sengon laut {AlMuia surian {Toona sursmi) and sometimes under font 

trees^ The Agricultural Instructor encourages the planting of Efyikriim^ 


.trees being excellent soil-improvers, Tlse preparation pf 

done by the dry method : the beans are .dried ‘fe ^ 

;hplled_ by - tobdi in rioe-potmders or in small hulling 

m his coffee field with^ the Wp 
In Pakmhnng the 
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parts far away from the coast (Ivintang valley’, Pasemah Highlands, Semendo 
district, Makakau and Kisam districts, and round the Ranau lake) and also in the 
lower parts near Martapoera, Batoeradja, Bahat, Moeara Enim, etc. In the hilly 
parts the owner of the coffee fields uses sometimes Palembang people from the coast 
regions or Javanese immigrants or people from Bantam (West Java) ; sometimes 
Chinese labourers are used. 

Because the shadeless fields give yields of any importance only during the 
3rd, 4th and 5th year, the coffee planter has to plant a new^ field every two years 
if he Wants to have a regular income from his cofiee ; each field is of about 0.6 to 
o.S hectare (about 1.5 to 2 acres) and contains in general 1,500 to 2,000 trees. In 
the first two years the newly cleared land is planted with rice and between the rice 
plants the cofiee is planted at a distance of 2 X 2 m. (6 x 6 feet). Thus we get 
the following planting scheme : — 



ist year 

2nd year 

3Td year 

4tli year 

5th year 

1 6th year 

7th rear 

1st field , . . 

Rice 

and coffee 

Rice 

and coffee 

Coffee, ist 
5neld (small) 

Coffee, and 
yield (large) 

Coffee, 3rd 
yield (small) 

i 

1 

1 

2nd field . 

- 

- 

' Rice 
and coffee 

Rice 

and coffee 

Coffee, ist 
yield (small) 

, Coffee, 2nd 

1 yield (large) 

1 

J Coffee, 3rd 
j yield (small) 

3rd field . . 

- 

-* 

— 

— 

Rice 

and coffee 

j Rice 

and coffee 

1 Coffee, 1st 

1 yield (small) 


The interesting paper of Tergast gives many other particulars of the native 
coffiee cultivation in the different parts of Sumatra. 


'Botany. 

An interesting new species of coffee from 'Angola, where it is called Kapa- 
kaia coffee was reported by Hirschfeedt (24) who gave a short descrip- 
tion. It may be supposed that it belongs to the robusta-group, but its botanical 
characters are still imperfectly known. An interesting morphological character is 
the ten longitudinal ridges of the fruit. The fruit and the bean are very small. The 
taste is said to be much appreciated in Angola. A photograph of the dried berries 
and of the beans was published by the Colonial Institute, Amsterdam (34). Through 
this ^ants Were g^own in Amsterdam from seeds from Angola and some 

htmdieds of plants weife, sent to the Department of Agriculture, Buitenzorg. 

‘ the eoutains 2 seeds and not seldom only one seed. As^ 

' a with more than 2 seeds ; such fruits are called poly- 

oaue and poly^t^ycnic '' if there are two or 

ifo© iiAMBKRS .(35} described polyembryonic seeds of^ 


in seed, white former investigators, who 
Q described p^fj^mbriohic 

one single excepti^ p jpobiic^tipp 

% ' polyspermie 

In 15 ; the author ^ it 'mf ^ 

exists Itetweim polyspes^jr^ fceiati<m and Itmiriarife 4^ 

The question of Ix^de seed in good ccmdition tor i 

importance both when the sig^|a^t be seat from one conulri?^ 
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the seed ripens several months before the right time of sowing — a situation which 
is often found in Java. 

UltseJ (36) recommends mixing coftee seeds with fine charcoal to 30 % of 
the weight of the seeds. It is true that it is useful to moisten the charcoal slightly 
but it is difficult to do this equally over the whole amount of charcoal, and this dif- 
ficulty makes it advisable not to moisten. The results of the application of dry 
charcoal have been satisfactory^ and the decrease of the germinative power is not 
very important when the seed is not kept longer than 4 months ; after this elapse 
of time there is a risk of an important decline in germinative power. 

Very few figures are available regarding the influence of temperature on the 
growTh of the difierent cofiee species. It was therefore interesting to get the figures 
gathered by Gakdrxjp (37) about the growth of plantlets of Co^ea arabica at Dj em- 
ber (altitude 1200 m, daily average temperature i8.o°C.) and at Kalisat (altitude 
87 m, daily average temperature 25.i<^C). The plants were brought from Kalisat 
to Dj ember at an early age when only the two primary^ leaflets had developed. After 
two months the plants planted out at Djember had obtained an average height of 
35.41 cm., and those at Kalisat an average height of 22.65. The author suggests 
trying the method of sowing out in the plain and after a few months transporting 
the plantlets to the plantations in the moimtains. 


Methods oe cuetivation. 

Advice on the methods to be followed in the cultivation of Arabian cofiee 
(Co-ffea arabica) has been given by MueER (38) and Haarbr (39). 

For the planter of Arabian cofiee the study of these guides will doubtless be 
very instructive, especially the booklet of Haarer which contains more elaborate 
and detailed explanations and instructions. But a comparison of the two publica- 
tions shows at once that in many instances the opinions of the two authors on cul- 
tural methods are difierent, and this is not to be wondered at, for local conditions of 
soil and climate, cost and skill of labour will make difierent cultural methods advis- 
able in difierent countries. Generalisation on cultural methods is always dan- 
gerous, and, for instance, in a country hke the Netherlands Indies — apart from the 
Hemileia leaf disease — more than one of the cultural methods advocated in the 
guides mentioned would be unadvisable. This is the case with the methods of soil 
tillage, of shading and, especially, of pruning. 

Some additional information on the cultivation of Arabian cofiee in Uganda, 
Kenya, and Tanganyika Territory is to be found in an article by Francois (28). 
Difierent varieties are cultivated : one with large beans and bronze coloured young 
leaves, called ''bronze type"' (or "local bronze*" or "elephant beans""}, "Kents 
cofiee " Jackson cofiee “ Nyassa " Blue Mountain "" and " Bour'^n It 
seems that these varieties have crossed in the plantations and pure types have 
beciome rare. 

About the use of shade trees opinions seem to differ and it is to be understood 
that the requirements are not the same in different localities. 

New data were collected by MueeER about the reaction of the soil in coffee 
jfleWs (41). The object was to find whether a relation existed between the appearai^ 
of top disease and the Daifcuhar a acidity^ the hydrolytic acidity or the hydrogen-ipii 
ecmcentration of the soil* . 

CNa 4 T^ry di%rent types of sofl in Sumatra these 3 di^crent hf fc- 
acticffl; results ^ in the foEowing 
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Hydrogen-ion 
concentration 

6.626 ± 0.044 
6.659 ± 0.031 

6.20S ± 0.097 
6.424 ± 0.109 

5.78S ± O.II4 
6.013 ± 0.104 

5-^75 ± 0.092 

5.463 ± 0.130 

Pruning. — In the publications of (38) and Haarbr (39) already men- 

tioned, diSerent systems of pruning of Arabian cohee are discussed. VAX den 
Abeele (41) gives an account of dift'erent pruning systems for robust a coSee in the 
Congo. This author tries to show the effect of the different systems on the growth 
of the plant and their advantages and disadvantages. 

Nevertheless it is again apparent from these accounts how little is known of 
the effect of pruning on the tree. This is not to be wondered at, because well arrang- 
ed pruning experiments on well arranged experimental plots are exceedingly rare 
and from lack of experimental results we are confined to the results of observ^ations, 
made on different plantations and in different fields, which do not allow of definite 
conclusions about the value of the various systems. 

At any rate the drastic removal of branches and parts 0f the stem, as described 
in the publications mentioned, and, as seems to be practised in African countries, 
would not be accepted in many other countries as, for instance, Java. 

A mo3re detailed disoission of the pruning problem would extend beyond the 
scope of this review , 

Rejmemiiion and replanting of old fields. — The question of the rejuvenation and 
the replanting of old fields is in Java almost as urgent for coffee as it is for rubber. 
Jm both cases we meet with the same problem : in the last decades we have obtained 
by selection strains or races, which are superior to the old planting material in pro- 
ductivity and in other characters, and this makes it very desirable to have the old 
fields replanted with the improved material. The problem is whether to effect the 
rejuvenation by removing the old trees and planting new ones, or by stumping the 
<dd trees, letting one or more suckers grow and grafting these with slips from select- 
ed trees. For the solution of this problem the observation of experimental plots 
planted in both ways will be necessary. Up till now very few well arranged experi- 
ments have been made, but one, which UE'Efe reports (42), may be mentioned here. 

In a field of 30-year-old trees a plot of 2.36 bahu (about 1.7 ha.) was replanted 
isi with seedlings of selected tiees, in another plot of 1.74 bahu (1.2 ha.), 

tie tim Were slumped and the suckers, grown up after the stumping, were grafted 
from setected trees. Thb experiment contained also a plot of 1.72 bahu (1.2 ha.) 
where the trees wea^e stomped. The yfeM was as follows 


Yisid ^ bahu {0. 

7 ka.) in 

pikul (61 

%•). 






total of s y<«is 

Replantei . . 

■ 3 

7 

28 

38 

Trees stumped and grafted . , 

. 6 

7 

iS 

3X 

Trees stumped, not grafted , . 

• 9 

4 

22 

' ' 35' " 


Sc'il No. 

I . . , 
II. . 
Ill . . 
IV. . 


Kiimber of 
sample 

i 59 
i 41 

23 

^25 

i 16 
1 16 

! 16 
* ^ 16 


Daikuhara 

acidity 


Hydrolytic 

acidity 


0.333 

0.320 

0.610 

0.490 

1*3^9 

1.070 

3.07S 


0.017 

0.016 

0.291 

0.057 

0-55S 

0.378 

0.534 


2.766 ± 0.634 


17.244 

16.951 

24.900 

23.100 

30-156 

27.031 

54.688 

50.016 


0.652 

0.608 

1.652 

1.423 

3.891 

2.632 

2.811 

3.880 
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In this experiment the yield of the 3 plots in the first 3 years did not difier much 
and a definite conclusion is not yet possible. 

On another estate one plot of Quillou cofiee, 4 -years- old, was stumped and graft- 
ed, and one plot 5 -years- old was left growing. 

In the years 1921-1930 the grafted plot yielded a total of 90 picul per bahu and 
the seedling plot 85 picul. Here also a definite conclusion is not allowable and it 
can be said only that the ^deld of the stumped and grafted plot was satisfactor3^. 


Grafting, — Grafting is on the great number of plantations in Java where the 
Kawisari-hybrid — a hybrid of a Liberia mother and an arabica father — is grown, 
a regular part of the plantation work. The experience gained in Java has been de- 
scribed by difierent writers. 

For the Philippine coffee planters grafting is a rather new thing and Romero (43) 
gives for these planters a description of the grafting method and of the results of his 
own experiments. In general the results of the Java experiments are confirmed. 
The use of banana leaf petioles and sphagnum as protecting materials for the newly 
applied graft is a new idea. For the dry season this material is considered to be bet- 
ter than the glass tubes generally used in Java, which proved also in the Philippines 
to be quite suitable in the rainy season. 

Fxcelsa coffee was found to be in general a better stock than QuiLlou coffee ; 
it may be recalled here than in Java some Robusta races were found to be better 
suited than Excelsa as stock for Robusta grafts. 

Selection, — Coffee selection on “ Banaran -Estate in Central Java near 
Magelang, was started in 1912. Dr. C. J. J. van Haee and Caesak YotT-E issued 3 
Progress Reports on this work (1912, 1914, 19x7) ; it was continued by Baely who 
issued the 4th Progress Report in 1920- In 1927 the work was continued by 
Dr. HmUB Ris Lambbrs, who gives'm the 5th Progress Report (44) information 
on the work done in the years 1927, X928 and 1929. 

By VAN Habl and YotTE 16 mother trees {Nos. i, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 9, 10, ii, 
12, 14, 15, 18, 19 and 21) had been selected in 1912 and 1913, and from each of 
these 3 plots of , descendants were planted, viz. i plot with seed obtained by self- 
pollination, and 2 plots with clones (grafted trees) ; in one of these grafted plots 
“stem grafts “ had been used, in the other grafted plots “ branch grafts By the 
term “ stem grafts ” is meant the tops of stems or watershoots and by the term 
“ branch grafts '' the tops of branches. 

In this 5th Report the yield is given of each of the 48 plots in the years 1927 to 
1929. 

In the following list yield figures are given for these three years lor the highest 
yielding plot, the lowest yielding plot, and the average of the x 6 seedling plots, of the 
x6 plots grafted with stem-tops and of the 16 plots grafted with branch-tops. 


Awage 
oi tlw 16 plots 


/ 



Average figures of yield in fruit per tree in hoMi (i kadi == 0,6 kg ) . 

Hi^hesi ylddiaig pJot Xow^ yieldiag plot 

No. 21 12.8 katti No. 2 5,6 fcatti 84 fcatti 

No. 4 13.2 a No. 9 4.5 » 9-1 » 

No. 9 1.8 39 4.5 » 
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From the seedling plots of the most promising numbers new mother-trees have 
been selected. 

For a selection on quality only the size of the bean has been taken into conside- 
ration. In this respect the clones as well as the seedlings show great differences. 

Preparation, — An extensive rerdew of the work and the machinery for the pre- 
paration of Robusta coffee has been given by Knacs (45). 

Experience has shown that the disc-pulpers have too small a capacity. Of 
the machines used, the Vis-pulper is at present the most popular. In J ava about 
130 Vis'pulpers are in use ; the capacity of the large sized one is about 150 picul 
{9 tons) of fruit per hour, and that of the small size type is about 80 picul (4 % tons) 
per hour. 

Other recommendable pulpers are the Eammers-Eisnet pulper, the Karang 
Redjo pulper and the Raoeng pulper. 

After the pulping it is advisable to eliminate as much as possible of the shells, 
the coffee damaged by the borer, and the worthless beans. This is generally done by 
one of the more or less primitive methods, but it is considered more advisable to 
use for this purpose the " Vis separator '' or the '' conical tank of Driessen-Holman 

If the coffee is subjected to fermentation, this process should last 24 to 36 hoturs, 
not longer. As the object of the fermentation is only to make the pulp easily remove- 
able, it is desirable to have it done as quickly as possible. By the fermentation 
method of Groenewege, which was mentioned in the previous review (see this Bid- 
Utin, November 1930, p. 414) this aim will perhaps be obtained, but it has not yet 
"been proved that the method is entirely effective. 

If one wishes to eliminate fermentation entirely the Raoeng pulper may be used 
or the beans may be washed in a special washing machine, which works at double 
speed. 

The Rapido washing machine is used on a* great numl)er of estates. The onlj" 
drawback is that its working is not continuous. This drawback has been avoided 
in the new Vis- washing machine, which consists of a vertical box, in which a cylinder 
provided with ridges turns with high velocity. The coffee is put in at the top of 
the box and by the movement of the cylinder is pressed between the box and the cyl- 
inder as it moves downward. At the bottom of the cylinder holes are made through 
which water runs over the coffee. This arrangement has the advantage that without 
any special supervision the pulp is as much as possible rubbed off while the coffee 
is still dry ; finally water is added. With other arrangements it is always necessary 
to take special care that the coolies who do the washing do not wet the coffee before 
the pulp is thoroughly rubbed off. 

Washed coffee contains about 55 % water. The general practice in Java is to 
spread out the washed coffee on drying floors and to leave it there for one morning ; 
during this time the amount of water decreases to about 35 % and the coffee is ready 
to be dried finally in the drying house. The drawback of this system is the necessity 
of mechanical transport from the drying floor to the drying house. A new system 
is in preparation in which the wet coffee is drained and dried on perforated plates 
over whidi a strong air current is drawn. 

Kkaos deals in detail also with the arrangement of drying houses, hulling 
machines, sortiiig machines, and the preparation of the second-rate coffee (dam- 
aged, unripe and black coffee). 

New machines were demonstrated at the planters^ meeting of. Malang on 8th 
May 1930. Some photographs have been reproduced in “ De Bm^gadiures (46), 

The natives in the Dutch Mist Indies prepare the^cofiee always % dry 
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metliod, i. e. the fruits are not properly pulped and washed and generally they 
are only dried in the sun and hulled. In the West Coast of Sumatra the natives in 
some regions apply a slightly different method, viz, the ripe fruits are more or less 
hulled and then dried, before they are hulled a second time and winnowed. In the 
Palembang residency another method is sometimes applied : the ripe fruits are left 
fermenting in tins during 4 days, then they are spread out and dried in the sun, and 
finally are hulled. 

The Agricultural Adviser Hagrbis (47) tried the three methods and subjected 
the coffee to the appreciation of coffee experts. The Palembang method proved to 
give the best product as regards colour and flavour. The slight fermentation seems 
thus to exert a favourable influence. 

It has been mentioned already that the acerbity in taste of the Liberian cofiee 
grown in Surinam (Dutch Guiana) lowers the market price. FbenandBS (48) investi- 
gated the cause of this fault. His conclusion is that after fermentation the Liberian 
coffee must be dried quickly at a high temperature (800 to looo C.). For this purpose a 
special driyng machine has been constructed on the basis of the Guar diola. Slight 
modifications in the drying operations appeared to result in different colour of the 
bean. 

Dr. C. J. J. van Habb. 
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AGRICULTURAL ENGINEERING 

The Artificial Drying of Forage Crops. 

The problem of whether it is possible by the artificial drying of lucerne and 
meadow^ grass to obtain a concentrated green fodder rich in protein is becoming 
increasingly important for all countries which are obliged to import protein-rich 
fodder. 

Artificial dr3dng is not new. During the war large quantities of vegetables, 
potatoes and fodder were dried. But as soon as economic conditions returned to 
normal the greater part of the (hyung plant fell into disuse because it could no long 
be worked at a profit. 

In Switzerland in several places attempts have been made to cure hay arti- 
ficially on various forms of racks, in drying tanks or on conveyor driers. The 
experiments were encouraged by the electric companies in the hope that the working 
of the fans and heating of the air would utilise power. But it came to be realised 
that in the first place electric heating cannot compete with coke unless the cost 
of electricity is extremely low and in the second place the cost of the accessory elec- 
tric cables is so high that the average farm is able to use electiicity onH for the 
fans and must use fuel oil or coke for heating the air. 

In England large scale trials have been made of the process developed at Ox- 
ford. A fan drives hot air through hay stacked on a wire rack. Difficulties are 
found however in distributing the hay evenly enough for all parts to become uni- 
formly dried. More satisfactory' results have been obtained with the use of trays 
supplied with hot air by a portable heavy oil burner. This system has not given 
economic results in Germany because heating with heavy oil is too costly. The 
experiments have been relinquished in England and the process left to commer- 
cial development. 

It is in the United States that the most practical experiments along these lines 
have carried on of recent y^ears. Mason was probably the first to develop an 
^xnjomically sound system of artificial dehydration and to produce lucerne meal 
0© a qommercial scale. He utilises a conveyor for passing the material throt^ 
a frying tunnel ai^ruxiniately 150 feet long, where it is exposed to heated gases 
whicii are forced and down tlirough it. Mason has developed special machinery 
for aB the operations from the cutting of the lucerne to the storage of the meal in 
the Uarge mowers cut the fresh lucerne and pass it on to carts at the side. 

At the drier the lucerne is shot from the carts, chopr^ and charged on to the con- 
veyor. The dry hay is removed at the outlet end of the tunnel, ground and drivar 
into the storage bam by a fan. 

The process 3 ms been modified slightly by Ftbacer. He allows the cut grass 
to wilt somewhat in the swathe so that when it enters tlie drier it has a wat^ cmi- 
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tent of only 50 to 60 % instead of 75 to 80 %, There is thus considerable economy 
of fuel. 

Several other drying installations in the United States are based on prin- 
ciples similar to those of Mason and FunMER. The Arnold drier is of a different 
t3^e. It is composed of three communicating drums through which the green 
forage is drawn by air suction. The current of air causes the small leaves which 
dry rapidly to pass through the drum more quickly than the more moist 
stems. 

In the Koon drier the forage to be dried is driven by a fan through a system 
of pipes together with the heating gases. The dry parts are eliminated by a win- 
nower and the still moist parts come again into contact with the hot gases and are 
driven through more pipes. 

There are a number of other driers more or less corresponding to those described. 
It is said that there are in all about 18 private installations for drying lucerne and 
hay. The products are sold mainly to poultry farmers, in Europe as w'ell as in 
the United States. 

In Sweden and Denmark also of recent years much attention has been paid 
to the question of the artificial curing of ha3^ The preliminary trials of the ' Peco ' 
drier, which is made in Sweden and works on the pneumatic system, have now 
been brought to an end. The * Hessicator ’ drum drier, built in Denmark on Swed- 
ish designs, is also sufficiently advanced for its practical utility to be tried out. 

In Germany the first experiments with the artificial curing of hay were carried 
out some time before the war. The municipalities of Berlin and Friburg for some 
time dried the hay from the sewage irrigated meadows, which is particularly val- 
uable on account of its high protein content. Similar experiments Were tried also 
in Bavaria. A farmer in Silesia has adapted his whole farming system to arti- 
ficial drying of forage and no longer requires to buy concentrates. 

All these drying installations however supplied the direct requirements of the 
farm and not the general market. Artificial dr3dng was considered rather as a pro- 
tection against bad weather than as an accessory branch of agriculture. The good 
results obtained by poultry farms in Germany, however, by the use of meal of 
lucerne and grass and the increasing exportation of these meals to satisfy the de- 
mand, have led the commercial firms and research institutes in the cotmtry to devote 
more attention to the subject. 

In Germany also various different types of drying plant are in use, such as tray 
driers, conveyor driers, drum and pneumatic diiers. It would occupy too much 
space to describe in detail all these installations, for the development of forage 
driers is by no means at an end. It would seem of more use to say something of 
the general work of the “ Trockmmgsausschuss beim Reichskuratorium ffir Tech- 
nik in der Eandwirtschaft (Crop Drying Committee of the German Agricultural 
iEtigmeering Coimcil), This Committee has not considered it necessary to develop 
a special process of drying but has devoted itself to determin i ng accurately the 
fundamental requirements of a forage crop dehydrator. 

It was recognised first in America, by Mason, that artificial drying could never 
be an economic proposition unless it produced a fodder of^ high value. The lu- 
cerne was cut when is was young and possessed the highest content in readily di^ 
gestible protein. The German Crop Drying Committee has carried the idea stiU 
further and has tried to increase the protein content of the forage by heavy appli- 
cations Of nitro^nous fertilisers and artificial watering, cutting the arop jfiequently 
(4H>r 5 times) and drying it artifidally. 
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To produce rapid gro’svlh of grass in spite of repeated mowing, as mucli as 50, 
100 and 200 kg. of nitrogenous chemical fertilisers were applied per hectare on the 
trial plots Spray irrigation was used to obtain the full benefit of the fertiliser. 
Certain plots received a littie w^ater often, others much at a time but seldom, and 
others no watering at all. 

The crops are cut when the}’ have their highest content of available protein. 
They are then quite yoimg and are particularly liable to mechanical injury. Com- 
parative trials made of the ordinary’ hay-making system, curing on trestle racks 
and artificial dr^fing showed that the last process caused less wastage, as the small 
leaves containing most protein were not lost. If the crop is cut 4 or 5 times a year 
it would not be possible in the climate of German}’ to obtain hay as early and as 
late without artificial curing. . 

Field trials have clearly demonstrated that frequent mowing gives a lower 
total annual yield of dr}’ matter than mowing twice only. But the yield in protein 
is about one-third higher on the plots heavily manured and frequently cut. Calcu- 
lations to determine w’hether the heav}’ manuring has produced a correspondingly 
higher }’ieid have shown that the plots cut several times have utilised the manure 
better than those cut only twice. It seemed however that the optimum dressing 
of nitrogen had been passed with the 200 kg. of 1^, particularly on the plots cut 
only twice. Calculations of the money equivalent show a dressing of 100 kg. of 
N to be economic, for although with smaller dressings (50 kg) there is less expen- 
diture, the \deld is much lower. 

Unfortunately it has been found that reed grass (Phalaris arundinacea), which 
has a particularly high protein content, is sensitive to repeated cutting. This 
shows that it is necessary to seek a forage plant which is genuinely suited to arti- 
ficial drying. 

The uses of tl^ artifidally dried grass must now be mentioned. At the experi- 
mental drying plant part is compressed into balls and sent to various testing 
stations for feeding experiments to determine the nutritive value of the artificially 
cured fodder as centred with that naturally cured. A large part of the grass 
is finely ground in a special mill and sent to poultry farms. 

TSie mixjed fodders found on the market in Germany nearly all contain lucem 
fey Most of this comes from abroad ; it is not possible to give the exact 

though the quantity of imported meal is estimated at 15,000 quintals per 
The American lucerne meal is preferred because it contains less cellulose 
tfen the African sun-dried lucerne meal. The foreign meals have a rich dark col- 

unlike the German naturally dried meals. Buyers, specially poultry farmers, 
iKrefer the fmeign green forage meals (or the German artifidally dried meals) be- 
catsse they give the eggs the dark yoke colour preferred on the market. 

The ccDUomic utility of the artifidal drying of forage crops is still contested 
quaarters. It must be recognised that driers used only as a protection against 
fed Tswfeber canimt be profitable. Drying of crops grown on the farm may how- 
ever he nemnnerative if the capital outlay involved is not too high. But the 
matter is of oondderable importance in connexion with heavily manured forage 
crops, tfe full value of the high protein content of which cannot be utilised without 
artifidal dr>ing. 

Otto ScBmwsACB, 

Agfievihtfoi EngmemM 
^RmtAshurai&riim ^ m 
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ANIMAL HUSBANDRY 

Notes. 

Feeding WtoaT to Live Stock. — As stated in the Agricultural Gazette of Kew 
South Wales (xlpril 1931) by S. L- Stack, a considerable amount of attention is at pre- 
sent being given to the possibility of making profitable use of wheat as a food for live 
stock in New South Wales, The writer refers to a nmnber of experiments made in 
difierent countries on this subject and concludes, that ruminants are in better position 
to deal satisfactorily with the grain on account of the preparation which the food has 
undergone before having entered the fourth or true stomach. Wheat may, neverthe- 
less, be fed to horses to advantage provided due discretion is exercised in its use. \Mieat 
can be used as a sole concentrate tor dairy cows if some nitrogenous bulky food is given, 
such as lucerne chaff or other legume. Mixed concentrate is, however, to be preferred. 
As in the case of horses it should be a fed to cattle not whole but as ground or rolled wheat. 
As a portion of the ration of fattening cattle, wheat has given better results than oats. 
Wheat is preferably fed whole to sheep. In America it is considered slightly superior 
to maize for these animals, but in New South Wales the experience is that rnaize gives 
better results. For young and growing swine wheat is much superior to com. ' For 
fattening purposes they are about equal, but the quality of bacon produced from wheat- 
fed pigs is considered superior. Whole wheat constitutes a valuable grain ration for 
poultry and can be used either alone or mixed wi^h cracked com . 

Feeding triads with dairy covts in the Nethertands. — In the periodical Ver- 
slagen van Landbouwkundige Onderzoekingen (s’Gravenhage 1931, No. XXXAT) E. 
Brouwer gives an account of some feeding experiments with potato pulp and cabbage 
palm sago. 

The potato pulp was compared with sugar beet slices mixed with molasses, which 
is a feed of high value for dairy cattle. It was found slightly inferior to the l^et and 
molasses, but may be considered a good feed. The sago was compared with a mixture 
of groundnut and maize meals. 

The milk yield during the two years of the experiments was higher sometimes with 
one, sometimes with the other. The sago increased the fat production of the cows and 
the fat content of the milk ; the latter remained high np to the end of the principal pe- 
riod of the experiment, which lasted about 8 weeks each year. The content in ary 
matter and casein of the milk scarcely changed and there were no appreciable differ- 
ences in live weight. 

Feeding triads oe dairy cows with eresh and dried sugar beet in Germany. 
— Experiments comparing the value of fresh and dried sugar beet and beet cossettes as 
feed for cows have b^n carried ont at Halle by Froetich and LuETHGE, who describe 
them in the Mitteilungen der Deutschen Landwirtschafts-GeseUschaft (Stfick 24, 1931). 
It was found that dried beet and dried cossettes (after the first sugar extraction} IxA 
are a good basic ration for dairy cows. 

The food value of each depends on the content in digestible nutritive elen^ts, so 
that if dried cossettes are replaced by dried untreated beet attention must be paid to 
the food value. 

Fresh sugar beet, like mangolds, constitute a feed of high value for dairy cows. 
The starch vmue of sugar beet corresponds to the quantity of digestible principles they 
contain ‘ 20 kg. of sugar beet may be substituted for 50 kg, of mangolds. 


Ensilage and high quality milk. — In various regions producing hard cheeses 
doubts have been expressed about the possibility of uste ^een fodder enail^e as a 
feed for dairy cows and in districts aimmg at the prodictk>n of first quali^ milk 
there is pronounced opposition to its use. These ^ts led hp some carehn tests being 
midertaken to determine the infiuence df etnsihag^ osi 'Tie results of the «peri^ 
Jnaats have just been published in Du pid£erh(msmtmm$$ >931, Band HI, 

Beft It ^ fe>und that by the use of .weh^ionsirudtpd aro obseryatidn ol 

the young green rim in be by 

in^'thfe coMmio a ■ Tills, 

ie use^ as 'tfe ^e^^eriramts have ficwr dairy cows 
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Geographical Aspects. 

Beef production in the Philippines. — An interesting account of beef pro- 
duction in the Philippines is given by Stanton YoungberG, Director of the Bureau 
of Animal Industry of Manila, in the Philippine Journal of Agriculture (Ycl. I, No. 4, 
1930). The cattle are not a native breed. Statistics of catile numbers go no further 
back than 1891 when then were just under one million head. Cattle plague was introduc- 
ed into the Islands in 18S6 and caused such havoc that in 1894 there remained only the 
small number of resistant animals. In 1928 the head of cattle again exceeded a million, 
and was 'composed of a breed of Mexican origin and one of Chinese. The latter is divid- 
ed into 2 types, the Batangas and the Ilocos. Since 1909 there has been considerable 
cross-breeding with zebus imported from India, and good results have been obt^ed. 
The conditions of the Islands are favourable for cattle breeding apart from epidemics, to 
which Indian zebus are found highly resistant. Although the meat consumption is 
low, not exceeding 1.46 kg. per head'per annum, the Philippines still have to import a 
large part of their meat requirements. 


Mn.K PRODUCTION IN SPAIN, — In Spain milk is furnished by 20.8 % of the cattle, 
and 43 % of the goats. These figurCvS are remarkable in comparison with other coimtries 
as, tor example, France, where 52.8 % of the cattle produce milk. The average produc- 
tion is 1120 litres per cow, 21 litres per sheep and 126 litres per goat. Of the total milk 
production 803 million litres, or 74 %, are cows’ milk, 7% is sheep’s and 19% goats 
milk. The greater part of the milk is consumed fresh {Revue de Zooiech-ie, Paris 1931 
No. 6). 


Horses* 

Experiments with winter shoeing. — In number 13 of the Tijdsckrift voor dier~ 
geneeskunde, Utrecht (Holland), July 1931, Prof, H. M, Kroon describes some exp^- 
ments carried out with several methods of winter shoeiitg. The following anti-slipping 
devises were used ; — the Norw^ian rubber shoe « Inmerator n, the English rubber shoe- 
ing € Non-slip the Bngli^ « Gragrips * shoes with flexible bridge and rubber pad and 
Br* STADHOtJDiSt'S asphalt shoe. None of these shoes proved to be a satisfactory anti- • 
slipping device on icy and snowy roads. Sharpened calkins remain also indispensable. 
On ,as| 3 ialt and other slippery pavements the Norwegian shoe proved the most satisfac- 
tory. However, it quickly wears o 3 which renders it very expensive. 

The Non-Slip and Gragrips shoes p'‘oved satisfactory only during a few days be- 
cause they quickly wore on or, especially the latter, were quickly bent. 

Dr. StadhoudEr’s shoe was of little use either, the groves being quickly worn off. 

, The experiments were carried out on heavy draught horses b 5 :ause most of the 
horses used in town belong to this cat^ory. 


Cattle. 

Taii^.KSS cows and cows with 2 or 3 TEATS IN Arme^ha. — - In the Zeitschrifi fur 
ZUchtimg (Rfiihe B, July 1931) Prof. Erieean reports several case of cows with 2 teats 
and one case of a cow mth 3 teats observed in the Soviet Republic of Armenia. It is 
a case of simple atophy but a complete disappeaiance of the other teats. Prof. 
ERI 2 UAN proposes to study these anomalies from a hereditary point of view, as also 
two cases of tailless cows observed also in Armenia. 


German Friesian cow beats the world’s record dairy froduction- — It is 
stated in the Deutsche LandwirtschafUiche Tiereuchi (No, 24, Hannover 1931) that the 
cow t Gertrud 132182 > has produced in 365 days 13,879 of milkwith a fat content 
of 4*44 %> *• a total fat yield of 613.1 kg. This cow has thus, according to the of- 
ffcial figures of the German Herdbook, beaten by i kilo the previous record for fat mo- 
duction held by the cow “ De Kd Plus Segis Dixie » belonging to the United States Car- 
nation Sc^ety. The world record for quantity of milk is still held by the American ocfw 
€ Segis Pietertje Prospekt ”, which has given 16 956 kg, of milk, but only 526 te, of ib-t. 

Official confirmation of still higher 3deids reported to have been obtainedm other 
countries, such as Hungary, is stffl lacking. 
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Dairy coniroi, and its organisation : xvth Intbrnationax Agricxjxturax 
Congress ax Prague and the Inxernationax IVIixk Congress ax Copenhagen, 1931. 

— As a result of the report of Prof. Consxantinesco (Bucharest) the Prague Congress 
passed the following resolutions : — 

(1) That the necessary eSorts should be made in all parts to make general the 
testing of the yield of individual cows ; 

(2) That the results of the tests should be entered in the herdbooks as well as 
on the individual records in order to complete the breed characteristics ; 

(3) That in order that the technique of milk 5deld testing and the guarantee of the 
authenticity of the information recorded may be ehected on an international plan, a 
Sub-Commission of the International Agricultural Commission should be formed to study 
the question on the basis of the previous reports presented to the Congress ; this Sub- 
Commission shall also submit to the recommendations of the Zootechnical Section of 
the Scientific Council of the International Institute of Apiculture ; 

(4) That as close a collaboration as possible should be ensured between practical 
stock breeders and zootechnical experts in order to make the best possible use of herdbook 
data and of the milk yield tests. 

At the Copenhagen Congress a report was presented by ]Mr. S. Taussig (Rome) on 
the international organisation of dairy cow testing, in which proposals were made for 
international coordination of the ‘technique of control in order to ensure comparable 
results from an international standpoint. 

Brown caxxxe herdbook and dairy conxroe in the pro\hnce of Paejma (Ixaey). 

— In agreement with the Fascist Federation of Farmers and the Itinerant Agricultural 
School of Parma a Stockbreeders' Section has been formed for the purpose of starting 
a Herdbook of the Brown Cattle and establishing regular dairy cow testing. The Awe- 
mre.agricolo (June 1931) publishes the statutes and regulations governing the activities 
of the Section. 


Sheep. 

Sheep Breeding Conference ax Roxhamsxed. — The “Place of sheep in modem 
farming " formed the subject of a Conference at Rothamsted on March 24. Mr, J. FJgerton 
Quested, Chairman of the Farmers’ Club occupied the chair and speakers included ^eep 
farmers from Scotland and from the principal sheep districts of England. 

The papers revealed, as stated m the Journal of the Ministry of Agriculiure 
(Vol. XXXVIII, No. 2, May 1931) a Rowing preference for grazing sheep. It soon be- 
came clear that no single breed is equafly well suited to all conditions and all circumstances. 


The CoIvONIAX Woox Day, Paris, 16 June 1931. — The Colonial Wool Day held at 
the Colonial Exhibition at Paris was a complete success. At the morning and aftemocai 
meetings were present a number of important mdnstrialists, traders, breeders and others 
interested to associate themselves with this manifestation of the activities of the * Unions 
Ovines ’ in overseas France. Amongst the most interesting addresses delivered may 
be mentioned:— Sheep farming and wool production in Morocco and North Africa 
(M. VeI/U, Veterinary surgeon) — The possibilities of ^eep raising in Algeria (M, Trou- 
EXXE, Veterinary surgeon^ — Wool prciiuction in the British Empire (Mr. Joseph CiAY) — 
Influence of testicle grafting on the fleece (Dr. VoronoFE), If’ Union ovine, 1931, n® 7). 


Pigs, 

memorandum of xhe Argentine Pig Breedee^' Asscx^axion to the MiNismY 
OF Agriculture of Argentina. — In ponsequence of a crisis in the pig breedingindustry, 
in Argentina has possibilities of a great future, the Pig Breeders’ Association pre- 
sented a memorandum (which is reproduced in full in the Rmnsia de H Asociaoidn Argen- 
iim CHadores de Cerdos) drawing the attaition of the Ministry of Agricalture to the un- 

liie stock from disease and ensure the drcu^t^n^ th? products, p^uticula^ to 
English matteets. The pig industi^ fnight be<x«ne one of the most fiouti^ing in tlie 
, instead of selliag wheat at very low prices it were cmvertedinto pork butchers* 

vMe Ofther branchm promction enjoy Oovermnent encouragement. 



the pig industr}' is weighed down by export duties, by railway rates loo % higher than 
for other goods and heavy internal charges Moreover, pig production does not enjoy 
the advantages oi haw^ No. 11,228 concerning the marketing of livestock, nor is the in- 
surance of pigs against tuberculosis included m this law. 

The meinorandum therefore requests that (i) the duties, charges and railway rates 
wliich weigh upon the pig industry may be reduced ; (2) that this industry may be accord- 
ed the same measure of Government protection as the other branches of production of 
the country. 


P o u 1 1 r 5^ . 

Southern Rhodesia h)GG Laying Test. — The nth egg-laying test of Southern 
Rhodesia, rchich commenced on ist March 1930 and terminated on the 30th January 
1931 was, according to the Rhodesia Agricultural Journal (March, 1931) the most success- 
ful test yet held m that Colony. Apart from tlie condition of the birds, which was ex- 
cellent all through, ten pens exceeded the 1000 egg mark, the highest being 1143 eggs 
and the lowest 1002 eggs for the 4S weeks duration of the test. 


Fur Farming. 

ST(E:k-book for pur-bearing animaes est Germany. — As stated by Prof. H. 
HenseEER in the Landwirtschafiliche Pelztierzucht (Hannover, 1931, Heft 6, pp. 81-89) 
the vSpecial Fur Farming Commission of the German Agricultural Society has decided to 
form a Stock-book for fur animals. Preparations are already in hand. Prof. HenseEHR 
makes detailed proposals on the subject of the organisation of the stockbook and data to 
serve as a basis for its arrangement. He also gives samples of the register to be used. 

a T, 


AGRICULTURAL INDUSTRIES 


Notes, 

iNDtrSTJtlES OF PEANT PRODUCTS, EFFECTS ON BAKING OF THE CHEORIDE OP BEN- 
SEOYEE USED FOR BEEACBTNG RYE FEOUR. — Experiments carried out by H. Dieeer 
have shown that bleaching with chloride of benzoyle has disadvantages both for the 

and the consumer. The dough rises less and more slowly, giving a close heavy 
hmtd with more moisture and acidity, and consequently less readily digestible. In 
of these de:fects the better colour produces the illusion that the bread is of better 
vitality. {ZeUschfip fur XlnUrsuchung aer LebensmtUel, Berlin 1931, Band 62, Heft 1-2). 

Affetcation of the Oxford process in sugar ^ianupacture. — This process 
Itar the extractioii of sugar from dried beet slices has caused much comment. The prin- 
results given by the use of this process during last season at the factory of Neuville- 
Wmsaeit (Eranee) are given below. 

{ij Carbosnatation and filtration of the raw juice at 30° Brix gives excellent re- 
sults,, reoncing the quantity of lime used, by a quarter. 

(2) The Mgh sugar content of the juice makes concentration without direct steam 

M The pdnoducrfcian capacity of the factory is increased by one -third. 

Q) The apparait purity of the juice is 84-86, with a pH of about 6.2. The 
c«»lcentrated juice contained lime, but this did not interfere with crystallisation. 

(5) The cossettes must be dried, at a tatnperature not exceeding 12cpC, Saccharose 
losses by mversion dur^ drying were 0.063 %. 

(6) The factory is study^ apparatus reducing the pulverisation of the slices to 

a minimum and thus faalitatog factory processes. (F. Orth, BulUHn ds i^Associc^m 
des ChimisUs ds SucrmX da et dss Indusiries AgricoUs^ Fads 2931, n® 5}. 

Inpeuence ca? the nitrtoen cxjntent of beet m sugar manufacture* ~ Jfr 
warm dry years sugar beets contain more nitrogen thuu in wet yeaaca, A 
experiments in sugar factories idvm tibat beet a fri msdM 
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niacal nitrogen gives a clarified juice which retains its alkalinity better during evapora- 
tion and, after concentration, ^ows of a greatly facilitated crystallisation. [Journal 
d' agnculUire pratique, Paris 1931, tome II, n<^ 40]. 

ThK ' MeI/IN ' MACHINB FOR coMPRFSSiN’’G FOAF SUGAR. — The whole amount of 
sugar^ corresponding to the total weight of loaf sugar to be produced is introduced at 
one time into the mould ; it is compressed partly by a small grooved piston, and partly 
by a solid piston with a diameter equal to the base of the loaf required. The advantages 
of the system are a good output, great reduction of labour, of power and of costs of instal- 
lation and working. [Bulletin de V Association des Chimisies de Sucrerie, de Distillerie 
et des Indiistnes agricoles, Paris 1931, n® 5). 


IVlANUFACFURK OF REDUCING SUGARS FROM CEFDUEOSE IN RUSSIA. — At the request 
of the ‘ Vsechimprom ' trust Prof. Bergius has undertaken the direction of the construc- 
tion of an experimental factory in Moscow for producing reducing sugars from cellulose. 
The process is as follows : — 

Cellulose with a 10 % water content is treated with steam until it is reduced to- 
a pulp with a mean water content of 30 % ; it is then hydrolysed with gaseous HCl and 
converted into sugar at 60-700C by the introduction of an inert gas and steam. The 
product is desiccated under reduced pressure, then submitted to aqueous extraction 
and the residue hydrolysed anew. The dried residue from the final operation can be 
incorporated in various foodstuffs, 

« 

A NEW USE FOR THE DEFECATION SCUMS OF CANE SUGAR FACTORIES, — vSince 1 927 
the ‘ Socidte Industrielle et Agricole ' of Pointe-a-Pitre (French Antilles) has been 
investigating the best method of preserving the defecation cakes from cane sugar 
manufacture. 

The analyses of Regnaudin show that these cakes have a similar composition to 
non -decorticated cottonseed cake. 


Defecation cake Cottonseed cake 


Protein. 

8.9S 

% 

13.62 

% 


730 

% 

233 

% 

Non-mtrogenous extractives 

1 39.67 

% 

46.07 

% 

Cellulose 

1 11.48 

% 

^.36 

% 

Moisture . 

1 16.56 

% 

1E47 

Of 

fO 


The net nutritive value in digestible starch of the cane sugar defecation cake is 
calculated as follows : — 46.61 (starch value) x 0.84 (coefficient of productivity) = 39.15, 
a value which corresponds to that of the non-decorticated cottonseed cake. To pre- 
serve it the defecation cake is treated in the universal desiccator usually used for dry- 
ing crop products, heated by .exhaust gases and pro^dded with an accessory furnace 
for burning fuel. The moisture content of the product is thus reduced from 65 to 12 % . 
The non-{feed defecation scums may also be used as a fertiliser, which is rich hi 
nitrogenous matter, in lime and in potash. {Bulletin de VAssociaMim des Chimisies de 
Sucrerie, de Distillerie et des Industries agriooles, Paris 1931, n® 9). 


FiAVOURS caused by the use of concentrated MUSO^ in wine. — In 
to the Decree of i August 1931 (France) authorising the use in wine making of musts 
concentrated to over 10 %,M. L. Maieeceu draws attention to tJje modfflcatiOBS 
ia the wines and musts and the unpleasant fiavours due to trohniged cqoki% or to 
temperatures. He considers that the ' 3am flavour ^ {oaddstton, of cea^iu product By 
heafi may be avoided by boiling hi a dosed vessel in ihe mesence ot i reducing 

g thtj does imt attack the metal contains, i 'Ihe ' 

ccMiu in chteophyB, may be avowed ; Is yety difficdfel to 

the ^ caruaad " and * burnt ^ flavoms 

pectic substances, dn,) wimh rSard 

the of Baris 


- ^ 'it'** * '' 
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Ozone o^reaTmenX 6e wines. — A series of experim^ts carried out on 4 t^es 
of wines — • (i) a white wine, little fermented, non-sulphured, (2) a wine of alwut 
10®, sulphured, (3) a white w’ine from a hybrid, foxy, slightly sulphured, (4) a wmte 
wine of about 9°, drv, slightly sulphured - — have shown that the^ treatment of white 
wines with ozone has beneficial enects. It stabilises wines containing non- fermented 
sugar, it acts as a preventative against various wine diseases and removes the ioxy fla- 
vour from hybrid wines. (IMarsais P., Revue de Viticulture, Paris I93^» 

Uroxic acid,'" geucose and gaeactose obtained by hydroe'^sis of certain 

OPnaU^EY ACTIVE SUBSTANCES EST COMPEETEEY FERMENTED VTNES. — PARIS and DEEEA 
Barba have shown that the soluble substance in alcohol which is mainly the cause of 
the reducing action of dry wines contains only traces of already formed galactose, but 
instead there are more complex bodies giving by hydrolysis uronic acid, glucose and 
galactose. {Giornale di Biologia applicata alVlndustria chimica, Bologna i93^> 3)* 

Compeete utieisaTion of oeeaginous seeds by The David proc:^s. — Presh 
seeds, very finely crushed in a special apparatus are beaten up in the reqiiired quantity 
of water. A milk is obtained containing the oil in emulsion, the albuminoids in pseudo- 
solution and the starch and celiulose debris in suspension. 

The oily liquid is separated from the starch and cellulose by slow centrifuging and 
a cake is obtained retaining still a little oil and the nitrogenous substances. 

The oil is then separated from the protein solution by rapid centrifuging. By 
bringing the pH of the fat-free protein solution to the value required in each case^ the 
albuminoid characteristic of the seed treated (l^umin or casein of soya be^, groundnut, 
etc.) is precipitated. , 

The numerous applications in foodstuffs and in industry (galalite, glues, etc.) of 
vegetable casein are well known (see this Bulletin 1931, ISTo. i, pp. 14-31). The oil re- 
covered from the first juice is of fine quality, keeps wed and is equal to the best oils 
extracted by pressure. 

The loss of fat (approximately 4.5 %) corresponds to the fat retained in the cake, 
which is used as a cattle cake. Tfie process of P. David may also be used for obtain- 
ing nitrogenous substances, often of particular interest, from the oil-freed cake. 

According to the inventor the value (88 fr.) of the vegetable casein extracted (22%) 
^eatly exceeds the price of ordinary cattle cakes {36 fr. per quintal). [Recherches et 
Inventions, 1931, 198, p. 87). 

Retting of r a m ie . — The Peaetinck mechanical system of defibrating ramie 
would appear to give a good yield of cheap, fine quality fibre. The process uses special 
rollers and beaters work^ by low power engines. The plant is of simple construction 
and durable, and a minimum amount of labour is required and that unskilled. [Bulletin 
agricole du Congo Beige, 1930, n® 3). 


Industries of Animae Productsi 

Research 'on the decomposition of smoked fish. — It has been found by 
Schoenberg that there are 2 entirely d ifferent kind s of decompositian : — 

(1) Putrefaction due to bacteria contained in the water, or * moist * putrefaction, 
due to the raw material lacking freshness. 

(2) ^trefaction due to micrococci, or * dry ' putrefaction, whicji affects products 
prepare with fresh materials but preserved badly or too kmg. 

There are cas^ intermediate between the two t3?pes. 

The characteristics of decomposition and tim analyfical methods employed for the 
different kinds of fish are described. [Zeiischrift fUr Fleisck- md MUchhygiem, Berlin 
1931, Jahigang, SXII, Heft i, p. 5-10). 

Some of tee chaeacteristtcs of yeasts FODosr> tk honey. — An 

interesting study catrkd oat bj G. B. Marybn. W. H- PSEao and S. P. 

WiESON dealing with this object appeared in ^3^ Jmmed (July 

X93^)- Under preseai ccmditicms of greatly imgrfeased iS ofto 

stared for many perhaps years, and. wteti staled 

may undergo decided changes in fiaTOur and cokmx wiEkfe tohaS#? 
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grade. But a problem of greater importance in the storage of honey is that of fermen- 
tation Fermented honey is of frequent occurrence and many recent cases have been 
noted which show that fermentation is not a residt of contamination due to misanitary 
methods^ of handling. The organisms which cause the fermentation are normally founS 
in association with bees' and the bees are responsible for their spread in new honeys - 
These organisms are not killed during the ripening of the honey, and therefore develop 
at certain temperatures when the physical conditions of honey are changed through 
granulation About equal quantities of carbon dioxide and alcohol (rarely over 5 %), 
together with small amounts of non volatile acids, form the cliief fermentation products. 
Some of the isolated yeasts correspond with previously described species, two species 
appear new. 

Fermentation of honey can be prevented by heating the honey to 1600F,, pailing 
it while hot, and cooling it immediately. Honey in storage will not ferment if kept 
at temperatures below 520F. 


BOO^ REVIEWS * 

Soil Science. 

Emerson Paue, Principles of Soil Technology, xv 4- 402 pp,, illustr. Xew York 
1930, Macmillan. 

[The work is subdivided in the following sections : — (i) Soils in general, their for- 
mation and classification , (2) Physical properties and functions of soils ; (3) Giemical 
properties and functions of soils , (4) Soil biology 

Before stud3dng soil formation Part I gives a summary of the theories on soil origins 
and of the geological history of the Earth . 

Each of the other parts concludes with a short chapter on the relationships between 
soils and plant growth. 

Numerous r^erences to recent literature are given in footnotes An appendix of 
45 pages contains soil maps, climate and vegetation charts, tables of mechanical and 
chemical analyses of t>q5ical soils, and a glossary of technical terms largely borrowed 
from die Report of the Terminology Commission of the American Soil Surrey Associa- 
tion]. 


Ivivestock. 


SXang-WirTH, Tierheilkunde und Tierzucht^g. Band. Urban & Sdtwarzenberg, Berlia*^ 
Wien 1931. ^ 

[Volume 9 of this excellent Encyclopaedia of Veterinary Medacine and 
Husbandry, like its predecessors, contains a series of articles by spedaiists in 
branches and on the geography of stock breeding 
’ Pigs 


Hgs by VON FaI/CK give a special importance to 
llie 


Articles on Sheep and 

has been the case with all the articles on livestock, llie origin and e\rolntion d ' 
domestic sheep are studied ; the breeds are described and axe classified accordip^ to ^dot 
characteristics, because the writer considers it difficult to classify by origin m eternal 
characters on account of the variability in appearance produced fry extensive croes- 
breeding. Most attention is paid naturally to German breeds. The article on 
md Pig Breeding follows the same lin^ as that on sheep. , ' 

, Sericulture is dealt vdth by R. GRANixm in a detailed atticie withexee&utilhi^ 
tratioas. ' ' ■ 

'Two important axtidee are devoted to the Bmiding ted 

\]ek$d hj A. Jmsrxscs andK. deals 

wSh :^^3phoioe of she — ■ BuiMing .plans ^ U ^ 

outlfiie of ^ 
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The article on stable and cowshed hygiene includes a table for the appreciation of 
the hygienic conditions of a shed for dairy cows, giving points for interior management, 
for cleanliness of shed and animals, for feeding and watering conditions. 

There is also an interesting article by E. Feige on the Measures for the encourage- 
ment of stock breeding. 

The volume contains accounts of stock breeding in the following coimtries : — Swe- 
den, by Xysxroksi — Switzerland, by Duerst — Jugoslavia, by Ue^iansky — Spain, 
by Sae^ar — South America as a whole, by Stang — Argentina, by Rxjpreri? — Uru- 
guay, by JtlATTos — Venezuela, by Stakg — Syria, by Bqeheke — Palestine by Stxjr- 

These articles give a general description of the natural and economic conditions 
of the country and an account of stock breeding practice with details of the breeds raised. 
The photographs of the breeds would alone give a considerable value to this volume]. 


WAEItHER Prof. Pr., Der Sumpfbiher [Kutria), 148 p., Munchen 1931, Verlag von 
F. C. Mayer, Sparkassenstrasse ii. Ihreis : 10 R. M. 

[A new edition of this small handbook on the breeding of the nutria \Myocasior coy- 
pus) in captivity. 

It is only recently that the systematic breeding of this useful fur animal has been 
xmdertaken in Oermahy, but it has already found a secure footing. The nutria is entirely 
herbivorous, feeding on even coarse aquatic plants of no value, and so is inexpensive 
to rear, in comparison with other fur-bearing animals'. 

The new edition of Dr. Wae'THER’s (Professor in the A^icultural College of Hohen- 
heim, Wurtemburg) book has been eagerly awaited. It has been entirely re-written 
and takes into account all the most recent experiments. The habits and requirements 
of the nutria are described and much informaticai given concerning its manag^ent, the 
construction of enclosures, feeding, the value of skins, etc. There are good illustra- 
tions, notably coloured plates showing the different types of fur]. 


FORESTRY 


Recent studies on the poplar. 

The world demand for the soft timbers furnished by broad leaved trees is con- 
istantly rising and the marked development of the cultivation of such trees has be- 
come an appreciable source of profit. Production in the chief exporting countries 
smdi as Sweden, Finland, Poland, Bstonia, West Africa, etc. all the time and to an 
increasing degree falls short of the requirements of the importing countries. For 
example the United States consume annually an amount of timber of this class which 
is 25 times greater than the annual increment, while France, Great Britain, Itah", 
Germany and a number of other countries are also importers by force of circum- 
stances. 

Hence the question of the ctdtivation of poplars of different kinds is very pro- 
minent at the present time. Authoriti^ in different parts of the world claim that 
the poplar is the only broad leaved tree, which in their country, owing to the re- 
markable rapidity of its growth is capable of yielding large scde timber in 35-40 
years or even less. As Dctterhe, the Belgian expert, rightly says, this capacity 
for rapid growth makes the poplar particiilarly important for the small owner. The 
cost of planting and of maintenance is lower in the case of the poplar than for any 
other species and hence in many countries it is now regarded as the most profitable. 
In the words of (Erance), poplar plantmg is an excellent investment 

Uses of the poplar. — Thes^ are many and various. Writers belonging to coun- 
tries, which are importers of paper and cellulose, testify to its high value ih the 
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manufacture of paper pulp and the importance of other metiiods of utilising the poplar 
and poplar products is becoming increasingly recognised. Among the chief of these 
may be mentioned the use of the wood in the manufacture of clogs, packing cases, 
fruit containers, matches, etc. There is a constant increase in the demand for white- 
wood furniture and poplar wood is now in constant use for veneers (DutErme). 
In carpenter’s Work and joinery-, it seems probable that it is destined largely to take 
the place of oak, which is growing relatively rare. 

One of the most valuable characteristics of the poplar is its capacity for bring- 
ing about rapid soil improvement, especially in the case of marsh lands. The strong- 
ly marked and continuous transpiration of its leaves and rapid consumption of sub- 
terranean waters, which are among its special features, m^ke it particular!}^ useful 
ior the reclamation of swampy areas. Hickee (France) states that it is also pos- 
sible by poplar cultivation to improve lands that are non-irrigable and have a high 
content in salt, while at the same time this tree can also be used to advantage for 
consolidating the soil on the banks of mountain torrents. 


Sod. ' — The poplar’s comparative indifference to the nature of the soil goes far 
to explain the value of its cultivation for the improvement of improductive landfe. 
It may be said that all kinds of fresh soils are quite suitable, though the presence of 
stagnant water may be prejudicial. Marshlands should therefore be drained be- 
fore planting ; otherwise the plantations should be made on rising ground. Certain 
kinds of poplar fare excellently on sandy soils. Crahaye (Belgium) recommends 
Popidus canadensts, Gombocz (Hungary^) P. alba, Denueer and Rubner (Germany) 
P. tremula for sandy soils. Hickee refers to the poplars of the sub-species Turanga, 
-which are resistant to soils heavily impregnated with salt. Breton-Bonnarb and 
Duterme state that peat soils are also very well suited for poplar growing, though 
it is always desirable to correct the acidity of such soils by the application of lime and 
possibly also of good soil where the trees are planted. Razzetti and Emieiaki 
(Italy) urge the planting of poplars in the “ golene ” {i. e,, the extremities of a river 
bed not constantly under water) of the Italian rivers, claiming for them a great su- 
periority from the hydrotechnical standpoint over other trees and especially over 
willows. Furthermore Dxtterme calls attention to the capacity of the poplar to 
withstand the fumes of sulphur, which makes it possible to grow the tree in places 
which would be fatal to other species, such as the neighbourhood of works consutn- 
ing sulphurous coal, large railway stations, factories, etc. 


Reproduction. — As a general rule the poplar is reproduced by striking though 
experiments have been made with various other methods especially with grow- 
ing from seed, the main object in this qase being the production of new hybrids hav- 
ing a more rapid growth than the present varieties and providing a superior class of 
timber. Btjterhe speaks of the employment of suckers of tie Piqardy poplar in 
which a piece of the root is removed with the sucker so as to facilitate striking. 
BREXOK-BOrENARD, has also successfully used root budding as also sboots and 
layering. 

These different methods should however be regarded as Btg 

slip direct planting, using 3-4 year old branches about 3 inetaesinfeugfii, wWchha^ 
also been recommended finds no favour with van on th^ ground 

that Weak rooting retards the growth of the Jt ,th^ Jpo- 

ikai system i$ to strong healthy young plants, ^-3 yeap old, in 

nursery. , ' / 
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Cuttings and slips. — ■ Almost all authorities are agreed that it is undesirable 
to make use of cuttings from stool shoots ; by preference they should be taken from 
branches of mature trees or from young plants. On the other hand IvBATher 
(G reat Britain), dealing solely with P. canadensis, is of opinion that the best cut- 
tings are stool shoots from felled trees. Disagreement is still more marked regard- 
ing the choice of the subjects from which the branches for striking should be taken, 
Vam Tut is of opinion that the best and the easiest to obtain are those from one 
rear old branches properly ripened and selected from the strongest 2-3 years old trees 
in the nurseiy’ Breton- Boxxard prefers cuttings from the '' water sprouts 
of old trees when well nourished, one or two years old and by choice axillary’. Ba- 
(France) also considers that trees must be not less than 10 years old in order 
to give good cuttings. Leather holds the directly opposite view and declares that 
lateral shoots of ver>^ young trees should be used and that cuttings from old trees 
are unsatisfactory. According to Duterme cuttings taken from the upper third 
of the tops of 15-20 year old trees give the best results and that water sprouts 
resulting from pruning are not so successful as might be desired. 

,The selection of cuttings and choice of strong and absolutely healthy trees as 
their source may prove particularly valuable in the prevention of ciy^togamic 
disease among poplars. Bretox-Boxnard s view that cuttings should never be 
taken from stool shoots is partly based on the fact that tree stumps are veiy often 
thus attacked. Liese (Germany) recommends that in order to avoid the chances 
of disease, cuttings should be made from the upper parts of the branch (“ Kopf- 
stecklinge which, afterwards will not show wounds above ground level w^hich 
are liable to cn^togamic infection. On the other hand Breton-Bokxard is strong- 
ly opposed to the use of the upper part of the branches as being as a rule insufh-^ 
ciently ripened. 

Hence it may be stated as a general rule that only first quality specimens should 
be used for planting, without branches, and with smooth, unbroken bark. Speci- 
mens from poor, cankered, insect ridden trees or those attacked by poplar disease' 
should be unhesitatingly rejected even at the risk of increased expense. Bretox- 
Bokxard further points out that, in afforesting lands or pastures in the neighbour- 
hood of inhabited areas, cuttings from male trees only should be used so as to avoid 
the production of down in June and July which causes coughing among cattle and 
is a source of considerable inconvenience to human beings. The length of the cut- 
ting varies in accordance with the size of the plantation. In the nursery it is usually 
25 cm. Though Van Tilt advises 20-25 cm., Breton-Bonnard 25-30 cm, and 
Tkoxco (Italy) 30 cm. For direct permanent planting a much longer cutting is 
used, Buhtox-Boxnaro recommending 30-50 cm., Leather 90-120 cm, and Du 
rmMB 125- 150 cm. 

Most authorities consider that the best results are obtained when the cuttings 
are taken at the time of planting or a few days previously, Bretox-Boxxari> 
feywever prefers to put his slips in earth for several months head downwards so as to 
ro^ production. 

describes a trial made with a fine set of cuttings of P. canadensis 
* tajfeen in tlie attttimii and laid in a damp trench. By the spring the cuttings had 
j fcdt also kmg crown sprouts and ware in escellait condition. 
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cutting produced plants should be transplanted to the nursery, remaining there 
for 2 3cars, so that they will be 3 years old at the time of permanent plantation. 

The spacing of the cuttings at the time of the first plantation should be as fol- 
lows : according to Breton-Bonxard, 15 cm. between and 25 cm. within the rows ; 
according to DutermE, 25-30 cm. both between and wnthin the rows ; according 
to van Tiet, 30-35 cm. between and 10-15 within the rows, i. e , about 3,000 cuttings 
per are (four poles). Planting distances in the nurseiy^ are naturally’ greater and 
range from 80 to 100 cm, between and from 50 to 60 cm. within the rows. 

Tronco is against planting out in the nursery-,- He suggests a distance of 
not less than 100 cm. between and of 40 cm. within the rows. Under this arrange- 
ment the plants during their first year reach a height of 3-4 metres and a girth of 
6-7 cm. He holds the view that cuttings more closely planted and planted out be- 
come unduly tall and thin and are thus very liable to damage by wind when perma- 
nently placed in position. Moreover he considers that for fertile soils plants two 
years of age and never older should be adopted while poor or average soils should 
be planted with one-^^ear specimens, since, as such plants are not yet very strongly 
developed, they are less affected by the nature of the soil and more readily adapt- 
able to the new environmental conditions. The cultivation methods to be adopted 
in the nursery" are well known. They include frequent hoeing, especially during 
the first year, weeding in the second, lopping and clearing of the better developed 
plants in the third. Watering is recommended for nurseries on very dr\" soils only. 

Cultivation on the 'permanent site. Felling age. — In the past the poplar was 
only grown along the roadside or on the borders of avenues and occasionally also 
in meadows ; it was only rarely to be foimd in forest conditions, being reckoned a 
tree of little value. For a long time it has been considered that, as the poplar is 
■characterised by exceptional light requirements and is adversely affected by shade, 
it could not be grown in stands. At the same time a few instances of stands of 
P. tremula were to be seen in Horthem Europe and in the United States. Van 
Tilt has however shown that poplars grown in clumps give the best timber, though, 
as he points out, it must always be remembered that poplars must be planted at 
such distances apart as will avoid any entanglement of branches until the trees are 
ripe for felling. 

Opinions differ very widely as to the most suitable spacing and the time for 
exploitation. Breton-Bonnarb considers that the best ^fields are obtained wife 
dense high forest with successive thinnings. He recommends five metres spacing 
in each direction, giving 400 trees to ^the heactare, 200 being removed at the age of 
25 years and 100 more at 30 years or so, so as to leave 100 at the time of the final 
cutting, which generally takes place at the age of about 40 years. He refers also 
to a 6 X 6 metres spacing as satisfactory for the production of heavy trees and in 
this case the removal of 100 trees and the felling of the remainder at the age of 
40-45 years. 

Buterme is also in favour of the 5x5 metres spacing, but he would eliminate 
^5 % after 15 years and a further 25 % after 30 years, thus leaving 200 trees per h^- 
tare stiE standing at the time of final euttiilg. He is opposed to any stid 4 ^ fefe- 
ination of 50 % of the trees between the ag^ of r5 and 25 yea 3 :s> ^ 

■esfeses tie trees that are still left standing to fefe of wind feunage, 
fe light or moist soils. In such conditions he wdfed ^ 
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According to van Tilt all the trees in a poplar plantation should be felled at 
the same time when they have reached the dimensions most suitable for trade 
requirements. The choice of spacing limits and the time of the final cut must depend, 
as he says, on the t]p'pe of timber that it is desired to produce. For clog making 
trees of relatively small dimensions {125 cm, in girth) will suffice while for the manu- 
facture of matches a larger tree with a girth of 150 cm, is required. The experi- 
ments made by van Tilt cause him to recommend the following spacing scales : 
(1) 7.15 X 7.70 metres for the production of trees with a girth of 137 cm. for felling 
after 20 years ; (2) 7.15 X S.34 metres for trees with a girth of 157 cm. for felling 
after 25 Vears ; {3) 8.34 x 9.09 metres for 177 cm trees for felling after 30 years ; 
(4) 8.34 X 10 metres for 194 cm. trees for felling after 35 years. A poplar planta- 
tion should always be made in the quincunx pattern. 

The results of Tronco’s work are quite difierent from those above described. 
He favours 8-10 metres spacing between rows and 2.5 metres spacing only within 
them or preferably planting in rows with alternate spacings of 3 and 16 metres 
inside the rows the trees should be only two metres apart. He claims that with this 
method he can obtain the best \ ield in shortest time. 

The Review II Legno {1930, No, 10) describes poplar plantations in the val- 
ley of the Adda (bombardy), which when felled 10 years after permanent planting,, 
provided stems with a diameter of 35-40 cm. These trees were originally placed at 
10 and 3 3 metres distance between and within the row^ respectively. 

Buterme considers that 35-45 years is the best age for felling from the economic 
standpoint, is opposed to exploitation at the stage when the volume increment 
process is most marked. Clumps of P. canadensis aged 35-40 years are capable of 
doubling their yield during the last 10 years of their life. 

Razzeto, describing his experience of the “ golene ” of the Po valley, states that 
it is possible to increase the yield of P. canadensis stands by extending the usual 10 
year rotation to 14 years. 

The method of soil preparation for the definitive planting out is similar to that 
for tim nurseiy- except in cases where the lands have hitherto been left uncultivated. 

It is further highly important, according to Tecomte (France), that special at- 
tention should be paid to the cultivation of the trees after planting in their perma- 
nent home. It is very desirable that the lower part of the plant should be earthed 
up to a depth of 25-30 cm. especially in veiy^ damp soils. This process causes the 
formation of a new- root crown above the old roots and a consequential increase in 
the rapidity of the development of the tree. In order to obtain well grown stands 
the trees should be cleared during the second year and pruned at suitable intervals. 
Artificial to supplement natural lopping should be avoided as far as possible though 
timely steps should be taken to prevent the growth of large branches, for the tardy 
cutting of such branches naturally causes serious wounding. Much mischief may 
result from dumsy, neglected or retarded lopping, 

IHsemes and Pests. — The diseases and pests w'hich affect the poplar are very 
numerous and persons who have established poplar plantations complain bitterly 
of the destruction caused thereby. The cultivation of the poplar has been serious- 
ly developed during the last ten years only but a ntunber of authorities are already 
declaring that important plantations have proved almost a complete failure and that 
it is impo^He to find effective methods of protection against the majority of the 
diseases of the poplar, especially tho^ of the cryptogamic type. 

The conditions in which the latter are developed are not as yet piedsely de- 
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termined. The only thing that is certain is that any kind of injur}" caused to the 
tree in the form of the cutting or breaking off of a young branch, puncturing by 
insects, priming lesions, etc. encourages the diffusion of these diseases. Regxier 
(F rance) has noted this fact for Micrococcus Populi, QuAiRikRE (Belgium) for Do- 
thichiza populea, Crahay (Belgium) for Gyalopus populi and Nectrta ditissinm. 

The measures of control generally proposed include the following : (i) the forma-- 
tion of the nursery at a distance from the centres of diseases infection ; (2) the choice 
of cuttings from absolutely healthy specimens ; (3) care in securing that the speci- 
mens for transplantation from the nurser}" are free from infection (Regxier) ; 

(4) antiseptic treatment of lesions, cuttings and young plants ; (5) avoidance of' 
exposure of the roots to the air (Quairiere) ; (6) careful selection of the varieties- 
for planting in particular localities (Grahay) ; (7) the cutting and burning of all 
affected branches, whether dead or djdng, and the burning of all waste products as a 
general measure of controlling all forms of infection and of insect damage. 

M. Iv^ESE believes that the main cause of the onset of rot, decay and change of 
colour lies in a bad system of striking. He recommends that the cuttings should 
be buried deep in the ground with a single bud only showing above the soil surface. 
The centre in which infection can develop will be thus of the smallest dimensions and 
will disappear the more quickly. 

Raboxjieeet (France) finds the explanation of poor success with poplar pi anta-- 
tions in the following causes : (i) ill adaptation of the root system to the constitution, 
of the forest soil ; (2) such a tree as the poplar, which requires a great deal of light, 
is ill adapted for the close quarters of a stand. He considers that the poplar- 
varieties as grown to-day are rather suited to cultivation in horticultural than in 
silvicultural conditions. Hence he recommends not merely a special study of the 
diseases in question but also research w-ork for discovering the optimum conditions 
for the plant life of the poplar. 

Jacometti finds an explanation for the spread of Dothichiza poptdea and Dt- 
dymosphaeria populina in the fact that in Italy large scale poplar growing is chiefly 
confined to P. canadensis to the exclusion of other varieties and that in such large 
scale growing, attention has not been given to the diffusion of canker, etc. He be- 
lieves however that the cultivation of the Canadian poplar should be continued and 
that the remedy is to be found either in the importation of the original species or 
in the production and diffusion of hybrids between this and other species which are 
special!}' resistant to disease. 

It is also probable that the many insects w"hich feed on poplar sap convey 
disease from tree to tree and are the chief source of the original attack (ReGNier). ^ 
Of these insects the most generally known is Cossus ligniperda, and others which 
are particularly destructive include Sesia apijormis, Lina populi, Bombyx saliois, 
Saperda populnea, Saperda charcharias, Zeuzera aesculi. The best means of protec- 
tion against insect pests are not as yet fully known and it is necessary to study the 
life history of these pests. 

Species and varieties, — The 4 iffeient species and varieties of the poplar are very 
numerous. Breton-Bonnard gives the number at round about 120, without in- 
cluding the hy;brids recently obtained, of which the number increases daily. * DAEhr- 
kORB and Russeee Burton (Great Britain) have recently puWfshed the results 
of the experiments of Frol Henry (Great Britain) who has made ^Jccessful cro6S“- 
between P. angulaia var. coriada and P. irick^rpa, the result beipg the hy- 
) known gcsP. gmerosa, which has a more rapid growth thah the parent species- 
and than timt of almost ail olher poplars. , 
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HiBiTSCH (Itah*) believes that the hybrids obtained by Prof. Kbe (U.S.A.) 
gives the most rapid growth and Wettsteix Westersheui (Germany) has reported 
on the results of experiments in crossing P. alba, P, treniula and P. canadensis. 
Gombocz, dealing solely with Htmgar*', gives a list of 50 hybrids, resulting from na- 
tural or artificial crossings betw^een P. alba and P. tremula. Tronco, Duterme, 
Tjurix (r.S.S.R.), jACOiiETTi, HicxEE, jMeeeker (JSTetherlands) give lists of the 
varieties and new" hybrids to be found in their respective countries and report on 
their good and bad features. The conclusion suggested by the information supplied 
is that there should be a speeding-up of the process of discovering new varieties, 
adapted as far as possible to local conditions, resistant to disease and producing 
high class timber. 

G. Ttjxcz. 
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The Forest Adtuhiistration of the Soviet Union was transferred/ by a Decree, dated 
25 February 19^0, from the Commissariat of Agriculture to the Supreme Council which 
controls the industrial interests of the State. This change was brought about in order 
to establish a more satisfactory balance between the continuous developmentof forest 
exploitation and the internal demand for timber, which had risen as a result of rapid 
industrialisation and a largely increased export trade. It had been found necessary 
at all hazards to augment both felling and production without regard to the essential 
principles of a well regulated silviculture. The result was to be seen in uncontrolled 
utilisation of forest resources, particularly noticeable in Central Russia and Ukrainia, 
which are well supplied with means of transport and carry a large population. 

The rapid destruction of entire forest areas but even more the alarm caused by 
the conspicuous reduction of the amount of water borne by the chief rivers of the coun- 
try caused the authorities to introduce a new Decree, which is in part absolutely con- 
trary to the former ordinance. 

Under the terms of the Decree of 31 July 1931 the forests belonging to -the Union 
are classed in two categories, viz , the felling zone and the zone of silviculture. The 
forests belonging to the first Category are under the administration of the Supreme 
Council and are to be worked on lines of the highest possible production, except in the 
case of certain regions of special importance from the point of view of water supply. 
At the same time forests belonging to the zone of silviculture as well as those of Ukrainia, 
the Central region of the “ Black Earth or Tchemosiom Region, of the Dower Volga, 
of the Crimea and of the Northern Caucasus as also the steppes of Siberia and. Kasakstan 
and certain other districts which are scantily provided with forests will remain under 
the charge of the Commissariat of Agriculture. In the forests zones belonging to this 
second category the annual cut must not exceed the amormt of the annual increment. 
It is intended, during the course of the next three years gradually to reduce fellings 
so that in 1935 ^ correct relation between cut and increment may be reached. In the 
first place it is necessary to limit cuts on the areas situated on the banks of the rivers 
and in addition a scheme must be prepared for closing down the ^eat exploiting enter- 
prises in the “ silviculture zone and for transferrmg their activities elsewhere. 

The new Decree apparently makes provision for the establishment of a belt of pro- 
tection forests one kilometre deep along the central and lower reaches of the Volga, 
and also along the banks of the Ihiieper, the Don and the Ural and in these protection 
forests ail kinds of exploitation are forbidden. The reduction of fellings in the '' sil- 
viculture zone will not be limited to the State forests but will also apply to the com- 
mercial forests, which will now be brought under a much more rigid State control than 
in the past. 

The new Decree also lays down the silvicultural principles to be followed in deal- 
ing with areas which have been over - exploited and areas in the “ silviculture zone 
wmch have for a k>ng time suSered from drought. A number of improvement schemes 
are proposed especiafly in cases where the normal water supply to the rivers is likdy 
to benefit. ^ Stress is also laid on the checking of erosions due to excessive fellings, which 
are so prejudicial to agriculture. In addition the Commissariat of i^riculture has 
been r^u^ted to take steps for establishing a protection belt against the parching 
west winds between the Ural mountains and the Caspian Sea. It S however probable 
Wamk sericHis dlUcultles of chmate and unfavourable soils will make it difficult to give 
^ to this scheme. 

It wiB thus be sees that, as regmrds the smaller but at the same time highly im- 
, ^toup of the forests of the ^viet Union the methods of exploitation hitherto 

^ liiipbMd wifi be gpatiy mod^ed. So radical a reform in forest policy may tend to a 
b the costs of thnber production and also to check its development 

^ likely that these factors will not be without their infipence on riie 

la Ri^sian timber. R. W, 


m tm In'cernaugnai, CongmsS m Foubstrit, 

PAms — According to “ JUs Bois ” (Paris 1931, bios 36^37), the second Section 

Congress was partkulariy concerned with the problems of forestry and thsabac 
tion. Questk>ns of g^ieral interest were brought before the |>y \ 

of d^ereut nationalities and as a result of the cSscussioBs hi the 
Section was divided, the following recommendatioJis were ^ 

meeting of the Section and adopter— " 

Control of ike origin of forest sseds, — The Ccaigresi^ refwhig to 
on this question adopted by tlie WmW Congrej5S at 
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national Aasooiation of Forestry Rcscarcli Stations at Stockliohii, reeoimncnds that each 
country should ‘institute an organisation for the purpose of carrying out on sound tech- 
nical principles the control of the origin of forest seeds. 

Regeneration of the oak, — Having regard to the general importance of oak grow- 
ing and the desirability of having as satisfactory a supply of timber as possible, both 
from the point of view of quantity and of quality while providing for an adequate natural 
regeneration of this valuable species, the Congress recommends that the question of 
the selection felling of the oak should be very carefully studied in those countries in 
which an even-aged iiigli forest system has not proved entirely satisfactory. 

Tests of increment. — In view of the value in many cases of the borings made with 
the PRKSSiyER borer for the calculation of increment," the Congress recommends that 
in experiment stations where a regular stocktaking of the stands is carried out (and 
particularly in selection and irregularly felled stands) auger borings should be carried 
out with the object of ascertaining the rate of mass increment and of checking the value 
of yield calculations based on the results of the boring system by reference to the results 
of carefully compiled censuses. 

Exotic species — The Congress recommends that in every typical geological and 
climatic region small stands should be formed in carefully selected areas in the State 
Forests, either in the form of clumps covering a few^ ares ’’ (i) or of fire protection 
strips serving also for the planting of mother trees, with the object of making a com- 
parative and extended study of certain exotic species which it seems desirable from the 
economic standpoint to introduce and to cultivate in forest conditions. 

The Douglas Centenary. — The Congress expresses the hope that the Centenary 
of the death of David Douginas, whose name is perpetuated in the Douglas fir {Pseudo- , 
tsuga Douglasii), will be celebrated throughout the world in 1934, and that in connec- 
tion with this anniversary every Nation will collect a full and detailed docmnentation, 
describing the results obtained with the stands of this tree. 

Pasturage reform. — The Congress is of opinion that : (i) all possible steps should 
be taken for the improvement of pasture lands after determination of the areas that 
are essential for cattle-raising ; {2) for this purpose the number of local research sta- 
tions should be increased with the object of obtaining information as to the results of 
the cultivation of pasture lands, such results to be collected by national research insti- 
tutions ; (3) the question of pasturage legislation should be considered in such coim- 
tries or r^ions as do not at present possess such legislation. 

privately owned Forests. Independent Associations. — The Congress, taking into 
account the highly valuable results obtained in certain countries by owners’ associa- 
tions, established for purposes of reafforestation and of forest preservation, recommends 
that each Nation should, under the auspices^and with the aid of the Govemment, adopt 
suitable measures for the encouragement of the establishment and development of such 
associations. 

Aporesiation. — Considerir^ that there are considerable areas of waste or unculti- 
vated lands in aU cormtries and that the development of such lands hy means of af- 
forestation, in so far as this is possible, is a matter affecting general interest ; 

that the groupings of owners for the purposes of any form of afforestaticmiim 
uncultivated lands represent a movement on the part of private persons, deaervmg 
every encouragement ; 

that the work thus carried out over areas of a considerable extension is econo- 
mically advantageous for the country as a whole ; 

that, apart from the public service thus rendered, these groupings serve a very 
effective form of propaganda in favour of afforestation by the example given and the 
confidence created ; 

the Congress recommends the States to use every effort to jxromote the devdop- 
n^t of uncult^ated land^ : (i) by undertaking directly the reafforestation of such lands 
■ as are unfavourably situated by reason of height, climate and the pocar quality of the soil ; 
(^) by contributing generoumy towards the cost of afforestatlc^ schemes pimnoted 
both W private individuals and by the associations tbiat they mmy form annmg them- 
, w qcftiective afforestation of large areas, the peuscms tlsis bdng 

; respired to submit to the control ot the Forest S^ice use 

gratis '• \ ‘ ^ 
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Cnuf rolled Forests. — 'I'lie Coiicjress recommoiifls that the various countries shall 
consider the drafting of special regulations for a form of “ forCvSt control whereby 
in return for the voluiitarv acceptance of certain special obligations respecting exploita- 
tion methods the o\uiers'inay enjoy the benefit of appropriate fiscal provisions. 

Forest Fires. — The Confess, ha^dng regard to the necessity for encouraging in 
all countries measures for the protection of forests against fire and for the control of 
forest fires, recommends that, in all extensive forest areas where the risks of fire are 
considerable, owners’ associations shall be established with generous subsidies from 
the national forest department, and that, in conjunction with such associations, the 
public authorities shall set up a complete system of fixed observation posts, equipped 
with all kinds of signalling apparatus. 

Forest Pathology. — In view of the fact that trees of many kinds, particularly the 
Elm, Chestnut, Poplar and Pseiidntstiga are all to a greater or less degree seriously af- 
fected by cn’ptogamic diseases and that in each case there are species, varieties, strains, 
types and hybrids that are specially resistant to these diseases, the Confess expresses 
the hope that experimental work for the discovery of the species, varieties, strains, 
types and hybrids having a relatively high degree of resistance, will be organised and 
carried out in the difierent regions or coimtries and more particularly where trees affected 
by such diseases are to be found. 

R. W. 
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Notes. 

I. Gbnkral Agronoi^iy. 

Meteorology, 

Detonations oe unknown nature preceding solar and atmospheric distlr- 
BANCES. — In the Revue scientifique 'illustree (1931, No. 10, p 310) M. Albert Nodon 
gives the interesting facts that are summarised below. 

In the afternoon of 16 February 1931 he heard at Bordeaux powerful detonations 
appearing to come from a distance out to sea ; they resembled gunfire or explosions of 
mines and occurred vith varying intensity at intervals of 3 or 4 minutes in a foggy and 
calm atmosphere 

His solar observ^ations on 15 and 17 February seemed to show that a large sunspot 
{foyer) was forming in the east^ region of the sun precisely during the afternoon 'of 
the 1 6th. This sunspot grew rapidly and became visible to the naked eye in the follow- 
ing days ; it was {continually changing in shape, electric and magnetic disturbances 
began to be apparent and the atmospheric pressure fell rapidly. 

Targe atmospheric and electromagnetic disturbances were produced over the whole 
of Europe during the ten following days and were in many places accompanied by 
storms, heavy rains, snow and hoods ; they ceased only after the disappearance of tlie 
simspot on the western rim of the sun. The detonations were not heard again during 
the pmod of disturbances. 

This was not by any means the first time that the writer had made an observation 
of this kind. Mteen years before he had occasion to report several times detoaatiorts 
similar to these. Similar observations have also been made in various parts of the worM, 
such as the Gulf of Bengal, Brazil, Colombia, Syria, the North Sea, Germany, Bohemia 
and Italy. In England and Belgium such detonations are well known and have ver- 
nacizlar names. 

Various opinions have been e:S:pressed regarding the origin of the phenomenon, 
seismic, atmospheric, electric, etc,, without any further precision. The detonations 
heard at Bordeaux were generally attributed to artillery practice, but the writer's investi- 

f ations showed that there was no gunfire on that day and that the detonations cannot 
e attributed to known causes. He is of the opinion that the cause may be similar to 
that of the electromagnetic distnrbances which also occur during the formationof large 
Sunsets and are causm by profound atmospheric disturbances. It is hoped that further 
and more complete observations will make it possible to determine the cause more pre- 
cisely, 

T, B. 

Soil Science, 

, m Ves0ha, Ecaly, 

2<H25 litedg: 1032, — Tim ' Ente geo-ralxjico the " Ero antonomo deS^ 

he, perticniarly 

‘ffef a^cultur^ appEcations of. the twp^scteacea The itfograjnme is as 
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L Rhabdomancy. 

A. Scientific Section, 

(1) Scientific definition of rhabdomancy; 

(2) General nomenclature of the science. 

(3) Relationship between the behaviour of the divining rod. the pendulum and 
the human body in scientific applications. 

B. Pyactice and Technique. 

(1) Technique of rhabdomancy as applied in industry, agriculture and medicine. 

(2) Physical and mechanical means of assisting or replacing the diviner. 

(3) The divining power. Organisation and control of diviners. 


IT. Geophysics. 

A. Scientific Section. 

(i) Methods and systems of research. 

{2) Geophysics as an aid and control ot rhabdomancy. 

B. Pyactice and Technique. 

(i) Practical applications and experiments. 

{2) Geophysical surveys and their practical applications. 

The Congress will close with an excursion on Lake Garda organised by the Commit- 
tee of Verona [Ras&egna Geo-Rabdica, Organo Ufficiale dell’Ente Geo-Rabdico Italiano, 
Roma, 1931, Fascicolo N. 7-8, p. 1-3). 

DETERMINAtlON- OP TSB ORGANIC MATTER OP THE SOm. — After comparison of 
various methods of determination Dr. TJbaldo Boccassini (Agricultural Experiment 
Station of Bari, Italy) has arrived at the opinion that the most simple, rapid and cer- 
tain method is aqueous oxidation with a mixture of chromic anhydride and sulphuric acid 
followed by titration of the residual chromic anhydride. This method gives higher fig- 
ures than the method of oxidation by permanganate of potash, which was selected recently 
for the soil analyses for the preparation of the agrological map of Italy. (Dr. U. Boccas- 
sini, Determinazione della materia orgamca nel terreno. Bari, Stazione agraria, 1931). 


DlSTRIBCnOK OP THE PRINCIPAE EEEMENTS IN SOU, GRADED ACCORDING TO PINE* 
MESS OP PAsncEES. — in 3 different soils Dr. Ubaedo Boccassini has studied the 
distribution of the organic matter, lime, nitrogen, phosphoric acid and potash in the 
deferent lots of soil separated by mechanical analysis. 

He finds that in a given soil the content in the various fertiliser elements may vary 
kfts of diffeient degrees of fineness, sometimes increasing, sometimes diminishing 
Vrtth the finmess. In the soils studied the elements which vari^ most were the organic 
the lime and potash ; the nitrc^en and phosphoric acid varied less. 

To give t^xdis which can be applied in practice the detennination of the fertil- 
iser mmmts should be carried out in the whole soil, or at least to the soil with particles 
5 mm. in diameter; otherwise the variation in compositicm between the different grades 
of fiaeffless will be greater than that produced by tillage, crop rotation and fertilising. 

di Tecnim A^aria, pubbRcati dal Sindacato Naaonale FasdstaTecaici AgricoB 
Roma, 1931, Anno fV, Fasc. HI, pp. 243-251). 

Thantum in soies of Moravia, Ctecaosj^VAJOA, — The content and distribution 
of titanium (total and stfiuble in 20 % HCl) in the principal soil types of Moravia have 
been studied by Dr. Bohaslav Maiac. 

All the soils hare a high tita n i um content, usually exceeding 0.5 % and sometimes 
j /o- An accumulaticai titaniuia (total and solubfe in S0) occurs in the ilhnrial 
(deep) horizon in accordance with the obsi^wed laws of displacement of sesquiosidesm 
the soil. On the other hand, a typical podsol shows in the eluvial (surface) horizcma 
definite diminution of titanium in both forms. 

These results show that in Moravia there is a displacemeiit of titanimn in ilie soSL 



profiles from above downwards {Vistnik Ceskoslovenske Akademie ZemMBske (Bulletin 
of the Czechoslovakian Academy of Agriculture). Prague, 1931, Vol. VII, No. 6,7, pp-665- 


Soil Improvement. 

COKSUMPTiON OF FFRlUyiSFRS IN SPAIN. — During the year from September i, 
1 92 9- August 31, 1930 the following quantities of fertilisers were consumed in Spain : 


Fertiliser 

Superphosphates . . 
Natural phosphates 

Basic slag 

Ammonium sulphate 
Sodium nitrate . . . 
Calcium nitrate 
Calcium cyanamide . 
Potassium chloride . 
Potassium sulphate . 
Potassium nitrate . 

Kainit 

Complete fertilisers 


Quantity in tons 

893.317 

7,064 

11,225 

195-522 

86,762 

14,766 

2,784 

25.558 

23.235 

1,761 

522 

104,964 


(The American Fertilizer y Philadelphia 1931, Vol. 75, No. i, p. 46). 


Use of chemicae fertieisers in RuivIANIA. — The consumption of fertilisers 
is low (15,000 tons in 1929) and those used are almost entirely produced in the country. 
In 1929 the sugar beet crops were given 4000 tons of fertilisers, and in 1930 6000 tons. 

This low consumption of fertilisers is e::^lamed by the natural fertilit}^ of the soil, 
the large supplies of farmyard manure and the reluctance of the peasant to accept new 
methods. Thus it is thought improbable that the use of chemical fertilisers will in- 
crease to any great extent for some years yet, at any rate in the great plains of the 
Danube, the steppes of Bessarabia and the valleys of Transylvania. Although these 
regions have been cultivated for many centuries their fertility is little diminished owing 
to the general practice of crop rotation (cereals — lucerne — clover — beans — oil yield- 
ing crops) an(d periodic grazing. (The American Fertilizefy Philadel|:^a 1931, Vol 75, 
No. 3, p. 27). 

Phosphate penetration in sores. — Interesting resnlts have been re- 

garding phosphate penetration by Stephenson and Chapman (JottmeU of the Amencmi 
Society of Agronomy, October 1931, pp. 759-770). ^ 

Water and acid extracts of sons which had received from i to 30 ot more atumal 
applications of a phosphate-carrying fertiliser compared with similar soils which had 
not received phosphate showed appreciable penetration of the phosphate below the sir- 
face foot in light-to medium-textoed soils, but little in heavy sorb. 

A more rapid penetration of phosphorus is effected through a few heavy appBcaticas^ 
rather than more numerous lighter doses. 

Comparisons of the relative penetration of phosphate from bone meal, superphos- 
phate and manure gave several important results. After 22 annual applicatjkms there 
Whs no evidence of phosphate p^aetration below 12 inches bx plots reoeaving bosie meal, 
as compared with marked penetration in flots receiving sU3pir|^o^3hat?e and manure, 
indications that the phogihorus ha mahnre mov^ teatoy thre*^ the soil or 
“else some of organic mafter fadiitates the more 

1 In ajS: tfee receiving phogphate over a permd yearsf has been a 

In the suSaee 6 to ri 


T. B. 
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Fertii,isixg RFFECI' OF iuXGAXE^E ix CERTAIN soiES OF Ft.orida. — In soutliem 
Florida a line calcareous silt deposited by sea water is so poor in manganese that this 
element is the limiting factor of growth. The tomato plants grown there on a large scale 
sufter from a chlorosis ]iroduciiig wliite spots between the leaf veins, their production of 
flowers and fruits becomes insignificant and their life is short. 

Heavv applications ;up to 20 quintals per ha), of the usual balanced fertilisers have 
no beneficial edect on the affected plants, but small quantities (e g., 56 kg. per ha.) of 
manganese sulphate make the plants remarkably vigorous, give them a dark green colour 
and gneatlv increase their production of flower and fruit. 

As a result of the success of the mai^ganese sulphate its use has become widespread 
in the region to the south of the IMiami riW for the cultivation of beet, carrots, lettuce, 
cabbages^ potatoes, beans, etc., which previously did not succeed and showed the same 
disease symptoms described for the tomatoes 

The greater part of the soils of the United States however contain sufficient manga- 
nese for crop requirements. Regions such as Florida which are deficient in manganese 
are exceptional. [The Amencan Fertilizev, Philadelphia 1931, Vol. 7^, No. 13, p. 48). 


Ecology. 


T. B. 


The infei'Ence of CEnn^TE on pi ants. — Climate is one of the emdronmental 
factors requiring adaptation and it is only when a plant or animal species is fully 
adapted that it" can remain more or less immutable. Otlierwise it must perish or be 
modified until it becomes completely acclimatised. 

According to K, Wegener {Meteorologische Zeitschrifi 1931, Band 48, Heft 4, 
pp. 125-128) the factors which can modify species are : — (i) crossbreeding, {2) adapta- 
tion to (a) competition \\ith other species, (b) pests and disease, (c) climate (food supply) , 
(ii) soH. 

From his observations he considers that the food supply is more dependent on 
climate than on the soil ; climate, and consequently food supply, modify organisms more 
rapidly than does tlie natural selection in competition with other sp^ies and enemies 
to which Darwin attributed the dominating influence. In practice climate should be 
of equal importance to cross-breeding. 

For practical purposes it is rarely attempted to alter a species by transplanting it 
to anoth^ climate. Thus the German vine which is derived from southern vines with 
very sweet grapes, by adaptation to the climate of Germany produces Wines that are 
somewhat acid and poor in sugar, but they are preferred to the wines of the regions 
haviBg a specifically wine-producing climate and" higher prices are paid for them. In 
general, no change in species is desirable ; the practical grower requires to know 

rather within what limits of change of climate a plant species will remain stable. 

works on liotanical geography dealing with the natural distribution of species 
taafortunateiy give no precise information on tliis point. For instance, the eucalyptus, 
which is a native of Australia, is now the commonest tree in South America. In ITni- 
^tay the most widely spread wild tree is the peach, which is an introduced species. 
Botmiical geography would seem to be mote of historical than practical value. 

On the other hand it may be noted that artifiiciai selection as commonly practised 
to-day, does not produce stable forms ; selection must be continued or else the plants 
taad to return to the natural state. It is not possible to distinguish with certainty such 
a case from one in wfakh a cultivated form is degenerating under the influence only of 
chafl^ of climate. 

of constant humidity in which the temperature never falls below OC 
a 3 :!&cliaxneteiisedi by a vegetation (bananas, pineapples, rubber) which cannot withstand 

" On the other hand the limit between the resting period and active grbwth may he 
dcteittifted both W a temp^ttire of 7® to and by a certain degree of drought (not 
yet dea^ defined) ; hence in regions in which the temperature never falls b 3 ow 
growth is constant wherever there is adequate hmaMity (fern forests), for the air filled 
with water vapour causes nocturnal dews which favour gjnowth more than do the oc- 
casional heavy rains. In general there are two resting jperiods for vegetation : ei ther two 
dry periods, or a dry period and a coB period, winch has the same effect. 

The complex action of climate on plant growth cannot yet be expressed in fig^ 
ores ; for the momaat it is better to continue defining dimate by a characterisfiepfam 
f. f., the beech climate, the banana climate, etc, 

• T. B. 
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II Crops of Teimperate Regions. 

Fieeb technique pr cereae ExperijVients. — In \new of the complexity of agri- 
cnltnral research any simplification of technique leading to a sa-^^ing of work and field 
space is welcome. Experiments have keen carried out at Rothamsted Experimental 
Station to test the accuracy of a method of estimating the yield of small cereal plots 
by taking samples. The results of han^esting by the sampling method 210 plots 
of about I /40th. acre in area were compared with the results of large scale harvesting 
of the same plots. It was found that the sampling error per plot was'^5-6 % of the mean 
yield and that these errors are sufficiently low for there to be Httle loss of information. 
The advantages of the method are obvious , for example, plots too small for large-scale 
experimentation can be used, edge rows can be discarded without the necessity of remov- 
ing them, losses in the stook and in the stack are avoided and the results are available 
sooner than would be the case with stacked com. The field technique is described in 
detail in the Journal of Agnculiural Sctence (April 1931, pp. 366-390) and an account 
is given of a small combined thrasher and winnower which was constructed for the pur- 
pose of dealing rapidly with the numerous small sheaves. 

A further paper in the same number (pp. 191-208) shows that the practical field 
experimenter who desires the highest degree of scientific accuracy in his experiments should 
be careful to avoid systematic plans and should arrange his plots at random. 

A, M. F. 


Effects of sorghum residues on crop \teeds. — It is an accepted fact in the 
United States that crops planted in the autumn after sorghums do not yield as well as 
when following other crops. This has been proved by practically all the experimental 
data available. But the question is debatable whether the sorghum residues alone or 
both the crops and residues are responsible. 

An experiment was carried out as follows : — In pots containing loam mixed with 
each of the various crop residues was sown Marquis wheat and the pots were maintained 
under optimum moisture conditions throughout the experiment. The crop was harvest- 
ed when a few of the plants had headed. The following results were obtained 


Residues incorporated Yield of wheat 

with soil m grams 

Maize tops ground (i % tons per acre) 75.3 

Rafir tops ground {i 14 tons) 74.5 

Milo tops ground (i % tons) 65,3 

Wheat straw ground (i % tons) 67.0 

Kafir tops chopped (i 14 tons) 78.2 

Maize roots ground (i %tons) 73.2 

Kafir tops ground (3 tons) , , . . 56.2 

Milo roots ground (i % tons) 72.7 

No residue 62.7 


This experiment showed that sorghum residues applied to the soil at the rate of 
I 34 tons per acre had varying efiects, depending on the kind of plant, whether tops or 
roots were used and the physical condition of the residues. Compared to the centred 
there was no depression due to sorghum residues (unless added in large amounts), and 
in some cases increased yidds occurred. The increased yields from soerghum residues 
paay be less than from maize or other residues, although this is not always the case. 
When eKcesmeiy large amounts of organic matter with a wide N : C ratio are incorporat- 
ed with the soil d^ressing efiects on crop growth become evident. It is possible that the 
decreased yidfe of orop^h>llowing sorghum may be partially explained on the basis of 
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readily decomposable materials in tbe residues, but such a theory wffl not satisfactorily 
explain the large depressions in crop yields reported by some investigators. (A. D. Mc- 
KlxnBY, Journal of the American Society of Agronomy, 193^^ 


Ax IXDICAXIOX THAT MAIZE I'lEEERS MAY NOURISH THE MAIN STAUK TINDER CERTAIN 

CONDITIONS. The following experimental results were obtained by G. H Dltstgan 

{Journal of the American Society of Agronomy, 1931, Xo 8). 

Kemoving tillers from maize plants in the early milk stage caused a slight reduction 
in Yield, although the difierences were not statistically significant. 

’ Comparison of th yield of grain from plants with and without tillers showed a slight 
superiority for the plants with tillers, but here again no significance can be attached to 
the differ^ces obsen^ed. 

Defoliation of plants with and -without tillers when the ^ain was in the early milk 
stage resulted in striking superiority of the plants with tillers. The difierences were 
statistically significant 

A similar defoliation test made when the heads were just emerging resulted in no 
further growth of the main stalk, but a more rapid main stalk-like growth of the tiller. 

DITIATION OE the FEOWEREESS CONDITION OF CERTAIN PEANTS IN RESPONSE TO UN- 
FA VORABEE EENGTHS OF DAY. — It is of some interest to know how long a herbaceous 
plant can be maintained in a flowerless, growing condition by a suitable length of 
day. It is foimd by Garner and AeEARD {Journal of Agricultural Research, 1931, 
No. 5) that an unfavourable length of day does not merely temporarily inhibit flowering 
but may prevent it as long as ^ort days are allowed to operate. On the other hand, 
a long period of stirpressed flowering has shown no tendency to develop a persistent non- 
flowering condition, nor has it left any tendency to delayed flowering when the plants 
are again exposed to normal day lengths. 

Not all plants behaved similarly. While sedums remained growing vigorously in 
a vegetative condition from year to year, although unable to flower under short-day con- 
diticms, wild senna plants showed less adaptation ; continuous short-day treatments not 
CBily prevent flowering but kad to conditions of dormancy and senility before sufficient 
te^erves have been accumulated for growth in subsequent seasons. 

These experiments have a practical bearing on interpretations of the behaviour of 
new pant introducticms. It is evident that failure to flower, which in the past was 
usuafiy attributed to unfavourable soil or temperature conditions, may be due to lengths 
ol day unfavourable to flowering. 

Penetration of petroeeum oie into peant tissue. — - Some experiments carried 
out by J. M. Ginsbtjrc on foliage injury resulting from summer oil sprays are published 
in the journal of Agricultural Research (1931, No. 5). With a view to finding an oil 
that can safely be used in the orchard, r^&^ petroleum oils (stained) of various vis- 
cosities were applied on the upper and lower siifaces of leaves of apple, peach and to- 
mato plants, and the time taken for the oil to p^etrate into the leaf tissue was observed. 

same oils were also tested on apple twigs, tote following conclusions are drawn from 
the results obtained : — 

All the oils tested penetrated through the under surface of the leaf, presumeably 
throi^ the stomata, the rate of penetration varying indirectly with the viscosity of the 
oal. Only oik o| low viscosity penetrated through the upper surface of the leaf. 

, . WhesEver i^penetnatai into the leaf injury foHo wed Portly after. Penetration of 
oak is much slower. The oils are absorbed and conducted by the vascular 
of tw^* the rate of conduction varying indirectly with the viscosity of 

«a. - . 

Tile vkdocis ofk either do not penetrate at all, or only to a very slierht extent, through 
the cork of the t^^ 

Benetxation bf oi! into leaf tissue as well as absorption into apt^e twigs vary direct- 
ly whh the concentraticm of the oil 


The Vitamin Content of some cc»ofON vegetabees. — An interesti^ study cai 
the vitamin content of some cmumcm vegetables carried out by Keotcan W* 

H. and CEEIA Zaee Guein is published in JnSusirial and Engimering JTcC ^3, 

Canned turnip greens, head lettuce (inner and outer leaves}, 
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green) and raw carrots (whole and shredded for i to 3 hours before feeding) have been 
studied for their relative vitamin content. 

Canned turnip greens, like other green leafy vegetables, are outstandingly rich in 
vitamin A , -unsurpassed by any other vegetable and comparable to spinach ; 25 mg. 
supply more vitamin A than 5 gm, of bleached celery’ and as 500 mg. of unbleach^ 
celery. 

Canned turnip greens, head lettuce and celery are not rich sources of \dtamin B. 

In ’vdew of the general behef that raw vegetables are always a potent source of 
vitamin C, head lettuce, celery and raw carrots were found to be surprisingly low in 
this factor compared with canned turnip greens. 

D. K. 


TROPICAL AND SUBTROPICAL AGRICULTURE 


Notes. 

Discussions on Tropical Agriculture at the International Institute op 
Agriculture. — A meeting of the Bureau of the Commission for Tropical and Sub- 
Tropical Apiculture has just taken place at the International Institute of Agriculture. 
This Commission forms part of the International Scientific Agricultural Council, one of 
the chief of the consultative bodies attached to the Institute. The meeting was of par- 
ticular importance not only as regards the problems of tropical agriculture raised but 
also in connection with the crisis now affecting the most important factors of tropical 
production. 

Those present included : M. LBplaE, Director General of Agriculture to the Colo- 
nial ^Ministry of Belgium, President , Sir Wyndham R. Dunstan (Great Britain), mem- 
ber of the ‘ Bureau de I'Association Scient&que Internationale d’Agriculture des Pays 
Chauds', etc. ; M. FauchEre, Permanent Secretary to the ‘ Association Scientifique In- 
ternationale d Agriculture des Pays Chauds ' ; Prof. Heim DE Balsac (Prance) ; Prof. 
Maugini (Italy) ; Sir Arnold T&ILER, Bx-Director of Veterinary Education and Re- 
search, Union of South Africa , Dr, LuTRARIo, President of the ‘ Commission du Pa- 
ludisme Paris ; Dr. BiSanti, representative of the * Office international des ^pizooties 
Paris ; etc. Members of the stafi of the Institute and a number of observers were also 
present. The Bureau of the Commission held six meetings in which the items of a lengiffiy 
Agenda were discussed, and passed resolutions regarding methods of developing 
native agriculture, the cultivation of quinine, of rubber and of tannin-yielding plants, 
the investigation of osteomalacia Certain lines to be followed in the ^stitute’s work 
in tropical agriculture were laid down and the resolutions adopted by the recent Tropic- 
al Agricultural Congresses at Antwerp, Paris and Seville were also considered. 

An important and interesting feature was the display of cinematograph films and 
lantern slides, illustrating the Italian Colonies, the Belgian Congo, the French Colonies 
and osteomalacia, shown and described by Profs. Maugini, LeplaE, HEim dE Balsac 
and Sir A. Tbd3TLER, respectively. In accordance with the resolutions of the meeting 
the Permanent Committee of the Institute will make representations to the Govern- 
ments concerned regarding the steps r paired for giving ettect to the resoluti<Ais. 

A detailed account of the discussions and work of the meeting will be published 
in a future number of the Monthly Bulletin of Agricultural Science and Practice. 


* AGRICULTURAL ENGINEERING 


Notes. 

Rural water supply in Czechoslovakia. — In the country communes water 
has hitherto been obtained from wells, artificial reservoirs, streams or b;y simj^e meth- 
ods of carr3?ing spring or underground waters. These methods are not either hygienic- 
al^ or economically satisfactory. The communes have therefore undertaken the 
bofinstruction of aquedticts. 

CbndittanAare faYourable for building aqueducts because except in the archaean soils 
the geological ^sterns are rich in good qumity water. Spring water and underground 

13 , 
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streams are tapped by digging wells and forming conduits and drams. Water con- 
taining excess of free CO:: is deacidified in a marble filter. Kxcess of iron is also re- 
moved by filtering. The water is carried by its own natural flow or under pressure. 
All the pil>es, reservoirs, etc. are built of cement or reinforced concrete. 

The building of acmedncts is encouraged by a law promoting improvement in the 
water supplv, wliich allows the authorities concerned to make themselves responsible 
for a propoitional part of the interest on loans contracted to cover the approved costs. 
This law has set in progress 24 large aqueduct building schemes over the whole Repub- 
lic, with an estimated" expenditure of 300 million Czechoslovakian crowns (Vaclav 
Topoi,, Zavjh vdni Venkova vodou v Repuhlice ceskoslovenshe, Prague, 1931, 26 p, il- 
Instr ; published by the Mnistr}^ of Agriculture of the Czechoslovakian Republic ; in 
Czech, German and French). 


PowFR Farming Week, Rome, xg^i. — The Head of the Italian Government has 
decreed a ‘ Power Farming Week ' to take place in Rome, 8-15 May, 1932. It is to 
be organised by the Xational Syndicate of Agricultural Engineers witli the co-oper- 
ation of the National Confederations concerned. Among the activities will be included 
the folloT^ang ’ — 

Gj a National Power Farming Congress 

f2) an exhibition of farm implements and machinery 

(3) demonstrations of the working of various machines 

14) lectures showing the teclmical importance and economic value of power 
farming, with sjiecial consideration of local conditions, given by a number of engineers 
ill each pro^n^ce during the week 

The de\'EEOp:menT or kgver farming in It^y — - In an article headed “ Ea 
produzione ed il commercio mondiale delle macchine a^cole ” (Itaha Agncola, Pia- 
cenza, 1931, pp. 307-523) Adolphe Carena gives statistical data concerning the pro- 
duction of and trade in agricultural machinery in the principal countries of the world, 
with special consideration of Italy. Italy now im|iorts annually about 150,000 quin- 
tals of agricultural implements and machinery, having a total value of 64 million liras, 
and exports only 6 000 quintals, with a value of 3.7 million liras. 

The methocis of developing the agricultural machine industry within the country 
are discussed. To make the suggested methods effective however, a close collabora- 
tion ’would be necessary" between the machine industry and the agricultural engineer- 
ing research institutions, by means of a central organisation to allow of the production 
of types of machinery adapted to the conditions and requirements of Italy. 

CospiNE HARVESTER-THRASHERS. — The American combine, its use, its parts 
and their care are [described by P. Diffeoth in La Vie Agncole ei Rurale (Paris 1931, 
Ko. 33, pp. 97-100). 

New types of combine adapted to European conditions. — Alter many years’ 
experiments two farm machinery firms have developed independently a combine suited 
to Central European conditions 

The ' Deutsche Industrie-Werke * have based their machine on the ‘ Eeege ’ binder 
lor lodged grain. Between cutting and binding is introduced sn ordinary drum 
and concave thrasher and a simple winnower ; the grain is bagged and the straw bound 
after thrashing. It is also possible in case of bad weather to eliminate the thrashing 
ssqA allow the machine to function as a simple reaper-binder. The machine is small in 
otexporiaon with American combines, being the size of an ordinary binder. No new 
features have bean introduced, and the results being satisfactory it seems unlikely that 
di£ci^es will be met with in the final development of the maehne. 

* GebrMer Claas ' combine, on the other hand, which has be^ developed in 
ooUahoratM with the ' Rdchskuratorium fiir Technik in der Eandwirtschaft ' {Ger- 
wm Agricultural Engineeging Council), is based on entirely new ideas. It ofiers a 
number of new technical problems and it is therefore too soon to say whether it will 
need modification before it reaves its final form. The cut grain is carried in a umfoacm 
layer on a conveyor to a vertical thrasher into which only the heads pass- Eutther 
discussion of the m a ch ine will be reserved until more particulars are ataiiaHe. 

H. J. B4 ^ 
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ANIMAL HUSBANDRY 

Problems and Methods of Breeding Lard Pigs (i). 

There has been a considerable change in pig farming in Hungarj" since the 
war. h'armers are taking more and more to the raising of meat breeds such as 
Yorkshire pigs, selected German breeds and Berkshires. Although even before 
the war these breeds were being successfully raised in Hungary they were of se- 
condary importance in comparison with the fat Mangalicza pigs. The following 
figures however show recent developments . - in 1925 5.5 % of the swine belonged 
to the meat breeds, in 1930 12.6 % and in 1931 14.8 %. 

But there is no occasion to conclude from these figures that the Mangalicza 
breed is losing its importance. iUthough it is considered desirable that the meat 
breeds should be raised wherever conditions are favourable and should be encour- 
aged in every way possible, there is no doubt that the fat pig \\ill remain of pre- 
mier importance. The extreme chmate, the pasture which forms the basis of Hun- 
garian pig raising, the utilisation of stubble, the extensive system of pig farming 
as compared with that of Western Europe, all these factors ensure the future of 
this excellent fattening breed. Even if in recent years economic changes and the 
difficulty in finding markets have caused a reduction in the breed, the reduced num- 
bers are compensated for by the improved qualit}*. The National Society of Manga- 
Hcza Breeders, which was formed in 1927, has improved breeding methods, spread 
the principle of breeding for special purposes, instituted heidbooks and in other ways 
promoted the improvement and standardisation of the Mangahcza breed in all coun- 
tries. 

The fact that 2/3 of the dead weight is made up of fat (lard, internal and ex- 
ternal fat, etc.), and only 1/3 of bone and meat clearly shows the pronoimced ap- 
titude of the breed for fattening. The official dressing tests at the Budapest Eat 
Pig Shows have given even more striking results, e. g., a castrated male of 18 
months weighing 197 kg 'had a dead weight (exclusive of lungs, heart, kidneys, 
brain, liver and intestines) of 180 kg ; thus the slaughterhouse waste was only 17 kg, 
corresponding to 8.6 % of the live weight ; 24.73 % of the dead weight was formed 
of bone and meat and 75.27 % of fat. Another 2-year-old castrated male weigh- 
ing 254 kg had a dead weight of 235 kg, the loss thus being 19 kg, correspohemig 
to 7.4 % of the live weight ; 25,6 % of the dead weight was formed of bone and 
meat and 74.32 % of fat. 

The importance of the pig fattening industry is shown by the following figtu^. 
In 1913 in the public abattoirs 1.5 milHon fat pigs were slaughtered ; from 1926 to 
1930 the yearly average was i . 2 million. In 1913 500,000 pigs were sold on the market 
at Budapest, and at Vienna 400,000 fat pigs from Hungary. From 1910 to 1914 
there was an annual export of 445,800 fat pigs, having a value of xoo million gold 
crowns, and 95,000 quintals of fat, with a value of 14 million gold crowns. The 
estimated consumption of fat in Hungary is 9.4 kg per head. The fat requirements 
are 75 to 80 million kg. The consumption of porkflesh is 8.3 kg per head* 


(i) in tMs BtUlehnj 1931, No. 6, was pnhlfejied a snmmaiy jaresent tentieiicses in ^^nro- 
peen pfe pfUdnction in wiiidi it was sliown that the raiafag of pigs for meat Is mto legfcaas 

.0® mnope which foimeiiy bred only fat or lard breeds, ihe economic conditians wlahhliave 
ahoct thfe dfiveiopment have caused di^cnltfes in the fat pig industry. In thfe arfide ProL 'Bacz. ci 
tlK Agricuhtcral Acsttony ol Uebrecjen (Hungary) dfecasses the impidweBients necessary in fat pig breeds 
^ South to maintain this indu^ry. (Hd.). 
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Breeding methods. — Tlie methods and conditions of breeding Mangalicza pigs 
are entirely different from those of Western European pig farming. The Western 
breeds, even in Hungary, are generally kept on the farm itself, using good housing, 
excellent pasture, fields of clover and lucerne and the principles of scientific feeding. 
The raising of Mangalicza pigs is based mainly on the utilisation of extensive paz- 
ing on estates and common lands, of root and potato tops and other occasional 
grazing. Throughout almost the whole year the Mangalicza herd is in the open all 
day, returning to shelters or pig houses only at night. The herd sometimes remains 
outside, far from the homestead, from spring to autumn, only the brood sows being 
fetched back for farrowing. 

This S3’stem produces the hardiness and resistance of the Mangalicza breed. 
It is par excellence a “ range ” pig, its breeding being governed only by the extent 
and quality of the grazing, as is also its feeding. Farms which have at their disposal 
wide areas of good pasture have no need to resort to supplementary foodstuffs 
during the grazing season as must farms ha\fing insufficient pasture. The aim of 
the Mangalicza breeder is to produce weU-grown, but not fat, animals read}" at a 
year or i8 months for the fattening industry-. 

From the point of view of quality the large farms and estates which produce good 
pure-bred animals, are the most important. On the large farms the number of sows 
a%^erages loo to 200, though several have a larger stock. These uniform herds 
are preferred in general to the mixed lots of pigs of lower quality and value produced 
by the small farmers. 

The Mangalicza is a medium-maturing breed, the pigs being ready for breeding 
at 15 to 18 months, when the sows weigh 80 to 100 kg. Breeding herds number 
from 50 to 100 sows. During the breeding season of 3 weeks i boar is added to 
the herd for every 8 or 10 sows. Many farms have a herd in which controlled breed- 
ing is practised. 

The small farmer with one or two sows keeps them in the common herds where 
they are bred by the common boars, legislation provides for an adequate supply of 
good quality boars. In the common herds there is i boar for 25 to 40 sows, breed- 
ing taking place all the year round. 

Under the extensive system there is one litter a year ; now there are 3 in 2 
years or even 2 litters a year on most of the intensive farms where the sows are 
well-fed and capable of supporting as many. On these farms the first farrowing is 
from December to February, the second from June to August; the winter litters 
can be put out to graze immediately after weaning, which greatly encourages their 
growth and the summer litters are strong enough to stand the winter in the pig 
houses. This is naturally not a general rule for it depends on economic conditions, 
breeding methods, etc. 

Sows are ger^rally kept 5 to 6 years, boars 4 to 5 years. On many farms a 
qearter of the i^d is replaced ' very year by young stock. 

The age of wea n i n g varies ; it is generally at 8 weeks, but where there is only 
one litter a year, or if breeding stock is being raised, it may be from 10 to ii weeks. 
On small farms weaning is even earlier. 

The young pigs from the third week are fed barley or other grains, bran and 
sometimes even protein-rich feeds. While still sucking a pig generally receives 
10 to 20 kg of feed. During weaning the pigs are inoculated against swine measles 
by the ^ Pastern method and the males are castrated. Breeders hold that early 
castration is better and produces a finer constitiition. In certain farms however 
castration is not carried out until the pigs are 5 or 6 months old. 
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The writer's experiments on the best time for castration from the point of view 
of growth have given the following results : — 

(1) With late castration the animals are larger and heavier than others of' 
the same age in the same herd, similarly fed, but castrated earlier ; 

(2) The age of 7 to 9 months is the most favourable for castration from the 
standpoint of the animabs growth ; 

(3) Animals castrated at this age weigh at least 10 more than those cas- 
trated at weaning. 

The feeding of weaned pigs is continued with barley and other grain. They 
are fed o.S to i kg of concentrates per head daily in addition to grazing. Often 
they receive a daily ration of as much as i or 2 kg of green fodder (lucerne) per 
head. A well-grown animal weighs 20 to 25 kg at 4 months. 

Sows intended for fattening are castrated at 4 or 5 months. According to the 
research of bASzno o\’ariotom_v at this age is advisable for the following reasons : — 

(1) Sows castrated at 4 months later exceed in w^eight sow^s castrated at 
I year or iS months by 10 

(2) If non-cast rated sow^s are fattened they come into heat 10 times (every 
20 days) during the fattening period of 200 days, lose about 10 kg in w^eight and 
disturb the others. 

lyosses in w^eight of non-castrated animals during the w^hole fattening period 
are as much as iS to 20 kg. But the writer’s studies of the subject show that ova- 
riotomy carried out at the age of 4 months instead of wmting until 7 or 9 months 
produces a gain of 10 %. 

At the age of 4 or 5 months the pigs are inoculated against swine fever by the 
HuTYRA-Ko\ms method. Between the age of 5 months and o y^^^s the pigs mainly 
find their own food. The herds remain in the open from the spring until the first 
snows. A supplementary ration of various grains, bran, legumes and cake is fed. 
Often potatoes and mangolds are also given. The supplementary feeds depend on 
the quality of the grazing. In winter if the grazing is poor the pigs are fed an extra 
daily ration of i to 1.5 kg per head On certain farms during December, January 
and February 2 kg are given. On the other hand, after the second week of harvest, 
from the end of June to the end of July and even until mid- August, when the pigs 
are put on to the stubble they are given no supplementary rations, except 0.5 kg 
durii^g the second half of the period. 

The utilisation of the tops of root crops begins towards the middle of Septem- 
ber and lasts until mid-November or later. During this time the pigs receive 0.5 
to I kg of feed per head daily. A gain in weight during this time of 5 to 6 kg per 
month is considered satisfactory and the average weight of the pigs is 60 to 70 kg. 
The animals are wetl-grown but lean. The average quantity of concentrated feeds 
'or fodders consumed by one pig varies between 200 or 250 kg. Care is of course 
taken that suEcient minerals are also supplied. 

Tte breeding stock, particularly the boars, are fed a richer ration consisting 
mainly of oats, barley and sometimes a little bran. At 15 to 18 months well-grown 
boars weigh from no to 120 kg ; they consume 450 to 500 kg of feed per year. 

This young stock supplies the fattening industry. Every small farmer and 
even every agricultural labourer fattens one sow to produce his annnal requirements 
of fat. This uncontrolled slaughter is not included in the official records, whkh 
therefore do not give an accurate idea of the extent of the indtistry in Hungry. 

Fattening takes place either in special fattening stations or on the lam. A 
number of farms, particularly those well situated as regards transport, undertake 
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the fattening of their own animals. There are also farms which buy extra pigs for 
fattening, thus undertaking the risks both of breeding and fattening. 

The methods of fattening on the farms are not standardised as in the industrial 
fattening stations and depend largely on local conditions. The basic feed is always 
maize, but other crops raised on the farm are used, such as potatoes, sugar beet, 
second grade wheat, rye, barley, millet, bran, legumes, cattle cakes, etc. The feeds 
are graded so as to' supply more protein during the first half of the fattening period 
in order to promote the formation of meat. 

Formerly- the fattening industry was centralisedun speciahsed establishments 
which produced the highest quality products Giving to their excellent equipment 
and organisation. Now fattening is being increasingly imdertaken on the farms and 
the products are able to compete as regards quality with those of the special fatten- 
ing stations. 

The fattening industry requires lean animals of i year to i8 months weighing 
6o to 75 kg, well developed, uniform in type, firm boned, inoculated and castrated. 
They are fed barley" and maize, the latter making up 2/3 of the ration, dur'ng the 
whole period. At the beginning they are often given bran as w^ell. 

Fattening is carried out in sheds open on one side. A fattening season lasts 5 
to 6 months. During this time 5 to 5.5 quintals of bruised grain are used per ani- 
mal, which gives a gain in live weight of 18 to 20 of the feed consumed. For 
example, a pig of 70 kg consuming 550 kg of bruised barley and maize utihsing 20 % 
of the feed reaches, by the end of the fattening period, a w^eight of 180 kg. The 
proportion of feed utilised depends on the capacity of the animal for transforming 
feed into live weight and determines the success of fattening. After successful 
fattening a pair of young pigs weighs usually 350 to 400 kg. 

Old breeding stock, both boars and sow^s, are also fattened after castration. 
These give a finished weight of 400 to 450 kg per pair and the meat is utilised by 
the curing industry. 


Improvement of the breed. — As has already been stated there is room for im- 
provement in the fecundity and the age of maturing of the Mangalicza pigs. 

It is a medium-maturing breed. There are from 2 to 13 young in a litter, the 
average being 6. The fact that amongst the sows entered in the herd book of the 
breed 25 % had a litter of 7, 10 % had 8 and 4 % over 8 shows that improvement 
is possible in this direction. 

The writer's studies of the question show that fecundity is correlated with age 
and the number of farrowings and is also in direct ratio with the number of teats. 
Sows with 12 teats are 30 % more proHfic than those with ten. 

The writer is able to state froni his own investigations that : — 

(i) in pure-bred MangaHcza sow's the number of teats varies between 10 and 
12 with an occasional higher number ; 


(2) the position of the 6th pair of teats varies. 

In crossbreds from Mangalicza sows and German improved boars the number 
of teats is increased by 10.12, in ptirebred Mangaliczas by 10.58. 

As regards fecundity it is shown that — 

(1) the average number of young in the first litter is low ; 

(2) the number increases with the number of farrowings ; 

(3) the third litter is the largest ; ; 

(4) frqm the 4th year the litter diminishes rapidly. „ " friE 


crmsiderable variation ih the number of .pig^ 
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difierent ages, the total weight of the litter and the uniformity of litters. There is 
thus plenty of scope for selection. 

Amongst the animals tested from 1928 to 1930 by the Society of Mangalicza 
Breeders 60 *^0 of the sows weaned 6 young and 20 *^0 weaned 7 or more. Thus 
with scientific selection a standard of quahty should be required of the Mangalicza 
sow of at least 7 to the litter. 

The variation in weight of the litters and young is even more striking. For 
instance the weight 24 hours after birth varies between 0.70 and 2 kg, and of the 
whole litter between i and iS kg. 

The weight at 4 weeks old varies between 2 and 8 kg, that of the litter between 
10 and 65 kg. At 8 weeks the pigs w^eigh 4 to 17 kg, the litter 10 to 105 kg. Wean- 
ed pigs w^eigh 5 to 21 kg ; the fitter at the same age 15 to 135 kg. 

The following table shows the variation in the capacity of Mangalicza saws 
to rear their young, from data obtained by the observation of 13,212 fitters. 


Research on the number of young 

Number 

of 

litters 

examined 

Index 

of 

variation 

Average number 
of young 
per litter 

Mean weight 
of litter 
in kg 

From herdbook figures 

8,133 

± 1.3789 

1 

6.187 

— 

at birth 

2,712 

i 2.541 

— - ! 

9.141 

2 ) at 28 days 

2,903 

± 1552 

— 

30.295 

3 ) at 56 days 

2,575 

± 2J29 

— 

55.520 

4 ) at weaning 

1,889 

± 3,709 


66.690 


The wide variation of the Mangalicza breed in this particular is related to the 
remarkable differences in the milk yield of the sows. In 7 sows the milk production 
varied between 119,31 and 190.55 kg during a period of 62 to 75 days. The com- 
position of the milk of the best sow as regards milk yield and capacity to rear young 
was as follows : — density (at I5^C) 1.0476, dry matter 21.80 %, fat 7.60 % ; dry 
matter non-fat 14.20 %, nitrogenous matter (N = 6.37) 8.89 %, lactose 13.64 %, 
ash 1.68 ^/o, phosphoric anhydride (P2O5) in the milk 0.552 %, in the ash 33.07 %, 
CaO in the milk 0.666 ^o, in the ash 39.91 %. 

Studies of the milk production of the Mangahcza breed have shown that — 

(1) In the first 7 or 8 weeks the yield is uniform, then it rapidly diminishes. 

(2) The sow gives 43 of the total production in the first 28 days, 70 % in 
42 days and 87 % in 56 days. 

(3) There is close correlation between the weight of the fitter and the milk 

production ; there is a still more evident relation, specially in the first 4 weeks, be- 
tween the weight of the young pigs and the quantity of milk consumed. 

(4) If the teats give an equal 5deld of milk the pigs develop uniformly ; 

if the production of the different teats varies much the litter lacks uniformity. 

(5) When the sow has 5 pairs of teats the 3rd pair, coimted from before back- 

wards (the 4th pair phylogenetically), often gives more milk than the others. This 
difference may reach as much as 16.5 kg; but the maximum production in the 4th 
pair is not a general rule. v 

(6) In the first 4 days the litter gains 700 to 800 gm per day ; in the 3rd and 

the 4th weeks 650 to 700 gm ; in the 8th and 9th weeks 800 to 1500 gm- 

(7) In the first 4 weeks 2.3 to 3.7 kg of milk are required to produce i kg 
gain of live weight per pig. 
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(8) In a 9 week period a poor quality pig weigliing 8.5 kg at weaning has 
consumed, in round, figures 20 kg of milk ; in the same period, a pig weigliing 13 kg 
at weaning has consumed. 30 kg of milk. 

(9) The milk production of a sow increases with the number of farrowings. 

The writer’s work on the correlation between the weight of a fitter and the num- 
ber of young has shown that with Mangaliczas heavy weights at birth, at 4 weeks, 
at 8 weeks and at weaning are obtained with 7 pigs to the litter. 

The larger number of sows thus prolific ensures the success of selection in this 
direction, so that breeders following scientific methods may hope to obtain herds 
giving an average of 7 to the fitter. 

Before the war certain breeders endeavoured to improve the fecundity and 
accelerate maturing of Mangaficza pigs by cross-breeding with Tincolnshires. But 
although the results of crossing with this excellent English breed were satisfactory 
the crossbreds have not been able to spread owing to the desire of even the large 
breeders to keep the blood of the Mangaficza pure and to maintain the heavy pig- 
mentation of the skin. 

To increase the fecundity of the Mangaliczas it is not necessary to cross with 
other breeds for the pure breed already possesses the tendency to improvement up to 
the limits set by the possibilities of rearing. 

Earlier maturing as well as increased fecimdity is of importance. As a result 
of their slow growth and the 5 or 6 months required for fattening the pigs are not 
marketed until they are 18 months or 2 years old. Certain farms have attempted 
to avoid this drawback by feeding richer food and thus utilising more fully the energy 
of growth and terminating fattening more rapidly. On these farms it has been found 
possible to market fat pigs weighing 340 to 350 kg per pair at the age of 14 to 16 
months. 

Studies of growth with richer feeding, particularly of protein, have shown that 
pure-bred Mangaficza pigs are definitely capable of profiting from it. Pure-bred 
Mangliczas of a satisfactory weight at weaning have, moreover, when thus fed given 
results similar to the Lincoln x Mangaficza crossbreds. Eor instance, a young lard 
pig weighed 86 kg at the age of 6 to 7 months ; another weighed 95 kg at 8.5 months 
and, after a period of fattening, 164 kg at ii months, giving a final utilisation of 
the feed of 21.5 % (Konkoi^y-Thegb and Ponn). 

To improve the maturing age cross-breeding is sometimes effected with Berk^ 
shires and Corn walls. The crossbreds are utilised only for fattening, never for breed- 
ing. They grow better than the pure breed if well fed, and fattening can be begtm 
earlier and is more rapid. 

According to observations of certain experts the Berkshire and Mangaficza 
crossbreds weigh even at weaning 4 to 5 kg more than purebred pigs ; at I year tlrey 
reach 75 kg, while the Mangaliczas weigh only 60 kg. At i year old, after fatten- 
ing for 6 months, the crossbreds weigh 360 to 400 kg per pair, but they are some- 
times fed for porkflesh by beginning fattening at 4 or 5 months and continuing it 
for 4 months. The fectmdity of these crossbreds exceeds that of the pure breed 
by 30 %. 

The writer can state from his experience of Berk^re x Mangaficza crossbreds 
that : — 

(1) The crossbred pigs at weaning weigh 10 % more than purebred Manga- 
hczas ; at x year the difference is increased to 15 %. 

(2) Enlly grown pi^ at 13 months can reach finished fat at 16.5 or 17 months 
(w^ghing % per pair) ; but the earlier difference in weight of 3:5 % falls to 5 % 
by ^4 of tfe fattening period. 

, wi 'vff 
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{3} Purebred Mangaliczas are preferred on the market owing to their better 
distribution of fat and lean. 

(4) Purebreds to compete with the crossbreds must be heavy at weaning 
and well fed after. 

Small breeders in different parts of the country sometimes cross Mangaliczas 
with Yorkshires. The crossbreds are marketed^ according to the intensity of feed- 
ing, at 65-75 kg for curing for ham, or at 90 to no kg for the bacon industry. These 
crossbreds are never used as lard or fat pigs. 

The successful acti\nt3" of the Societ}^ of Mangahcza Breeders and the institution 
of herdbooks have improved the breed and the figures show that progress is con- 
tinuous. The following is a summary of the results of the first three years' acthfit^" 
of the Herdbooks Committee as regards the qualities of the breed : — 

(1) Prom 1928 to 1930 the fecundity of the pigs entered in the herdbooks has 
increased from 5.9 to 6.3, although in 1930 the number of sows entered was about 
50 "^0 higher. 

(2) With increased fecimdity the weight of the litters has increased. In 
192S the weight at weaning of 3165 pigs entered in the herdbooks was 10.9 kg ; in 
1930 the weight at weaning of 5252 pigs examined was 12 kg. 

(3) There has also been an increase in the weight of the litters at birth, at 
28 days, at 56 days and at weaning. The weight of a litter at birth has increased 
from 8.66 to S.89 kg ; at 28 days from 30,4 to 31.3 kg ; at 56 days from 55.4 to 58.2 
kg. ; at weaning from 60.7 to 68.8 kg. It should be noted that the 1930 fibres w^ere 
obtained from a greatl}" increased number of animals. 

{4) There has been a considerable increase in the percentage of sows farrow- 
ing litters of a weight above the average and the standard required by the Society. 

The Society of Mangahcza Breeders is making an effort to increase the fattening 
capacity and the ability to utihse feed. With this aim in view a selection of the 
pigs showing these quahties in most marked degree is being carried out to start 
strains to transmit the desired qualities. 

The recent law for the standardisation of fat to promote the breeding of fat pigs, 
— Mention must be made in conclusion of the legislative measures taken by the 
Ministry of Agriculture to standardise the official marking of fat, in order to protect 
the reputation of Hungarian pig fat and increase exportation. 

These regulations provide that the mark shall be applied only to fats having 
the colour of natural white fat, a maximum water content of 0.3 %, a trace only 
{0.2 %) of muscular tissue and a maximum acidity of 1.5 %. According to official 
instructions the fat must be packed in boxes or barrels ; it must be fresh, sound, 
odourless, formed of natural raw fat, without addition of foreign matter, prepared 
in specially installed establishments or in establishments approved by the National 
Export Institute, The exportation of marked fat is allowed only to establishments 
authorised to apply the national mark or provided with an exportation permit is- 
sued by the National Export Institute. 

During the first year following the institution of the national mark the mark 
was ap|ffied to 3,745,735 kg of fat, 366 carloads of which were exported. In 1928 
however only 171 carloads were exported, in 1929 only 129. Complaints about the 
quality of Hungarian fat have completely ceased since the establishment of the mark- 
ing system ; the measure has even had a noticeably favourable effect on the fat 
pig breeding industry. 

MrCHBi, Racz 

Professor rU ihs Agr^U^rtU 

A mdemy of . 
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Recent Studies on the Theory and Practice of Fat Lamb Production* 

The fall in wool prices during recent years has been the cause of considerable 
changes in intensive sheep farming. Changes are evident in breeding practice, 
management, feeding and utilisation, in recognition of the fact that to-day it is the 
general purpose sheep that is gaining importance in intensive farming regions. 
Meat production and in particular fat lamb production are increasing and in many 
cases represent the onh remunerative opening for the sheep farmer. A new develop- 
ment along these lines is to be seen in the fattening of lambs before weaning for 
slaughter at 4 to 5 months. 

Reports on this new' branch of production are on the whole favourable and Prof. 
GoivF is even of the opinion that the main revenue of sheep farming in Germany 
at the present da> is obtained from meat production in the form of fat lambs. 

The product finds a read> market. The type depends on the demand and varies 
in different localities ; on certain markets there is a demand for lambs of 32 to 35 
kg., on others 40 to 45 kg are preferred. M. H. h- Thiuo, the w'ell-known German ex- 
pert, has attempted to find a remedy for this difficult situation of imcertaint^" for 
the farmer by estabhshing a standard t^-pe. His standard is a fine lamb weigh- 
ing 65 to 75 lbs w'hen finished fat at 4 to 5 months and ha\fing consumed 75 lbs of 
concentrates and 25 lbs of dried beet cossettes and valued at 40 Marks per head. 
This standard type should be characterised by a special mark and in collaboration 
■with farming and commercial interests this result has been achieved by M. Thtxo. 
Fat lambs are priced according to dead weight w^hich is to the advantage of the 
farmer. 

The economic importance of the fattening of lambs is based also on ph3"sio- 
logical factors. Tambs have great vigour of growiih and a remarkable capacit}^ 
for the utilisatijpn of food, exceeding evemthat of calves. Schandi* quotes in proof 
of this the figures obtained by WiERTEnEVSZXY, according to which to produce a 
gain in live weight of i kg calves require 340 gm of available protein and 1560 gm of 
starch equivalent, whereas lambs require only 283 gm of available protein and 1185 
gm of starch equivalent. This fact is particularly noteworthy in view of the fact 
that the food requirement per 100 kg gain in adult sheep is considerably greater 
than in cattle of the same age. 

These new tendencies in sheep farming are similar to those in pig farming, 
as set forth in another number of this Bulletin (i). With sheep as with pigs the pre- 
sent tendency is to produce young fat animals instead of fattening older animals, 
and the same advantages are obtained of improved meat quality, better utilisation 
of feed and consequent more profitable fattening and more rapid circulation of 
capital. 

Position of lamb fattening on the farm. — As in the case of pigs, two methods 
of fattening lambs can be distinguished : — normal fattening {W irtschaftsmast) and 
rapid fattening {Schnellmast) . 

Normal fattening is usually practised with the less early maturing breeds, par- 
ticularly when lambing is at the end of winter (January and February). These 
lambs are for the most part put out to graze, fed supplementary criiictent rates and wiF 
be marketed after utilising the ^fields of roots and potatoes in autumn, when they 


(x) ^3Pres^t tendencies in Baiofean Pig Piodtiction ^ BvU^n &f AgrietiUural 

md 1531, No. 6 , pp. 225-233. 
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have reached a live weight of 50 to 55 kg, or else they will be given a short period of 

final fattening before sale. ^ ^ ^ 

In the early flocks in which lambing took place from the end of October to early 
in December the rapid method of fattening seems the more practised. In this case 
the lambs are fattened to come on the market in spring with the fresh vegetables, 
when the young meat is most in demand. With the rapid fattening method, ac- 
cording to the experts Gon^, IvEROY, KjrohIvICH and I<uthg-£^, the lambs can obtain 
the following weights : — 


Weight at weaning ' 4— 5 kg I Weight at 3 months 

B II month I 8-10 » |! » » 4- " 

X X2 S I 18-20 “ I » » 5 

There are two methods of rapid fattening, of sucking and of weaned lambs. 
B3’ the former method the lambs remain with their mothers for the whole period, 
and the ewes are fed so as to promote milk production and prevent loss of weight. 
By the other method the lambs are weaned much earlier and the ewes require less 
feed. As a result 'of his own experiments and those of Ebbixghaus, Frohxich 
considers that with too early weaning there is risk of checking the growth of lambs. 
He regards this as the cause of the varying results obtained with this method. 

Research on the theory of fattening lambs. — Very few exact figures regarding 
the feed requirements of lambs for fattening can be found in past literature. At 
the time when established his valuable rationing rules the intensive fat- 

tening of lambs was not practised, which accounts^for the fact that there is no in- 
formation on this matter in his work. This gap has been filled recently by a num- 
ber of workers. 

The following table gives the recently pubHshed results obtained byFROHEiCH 
and Tuthge at the Zootecimical Institute of Halle University, Germany. 


Tabi,B I. — Feed requirements of growing lambs* 




3 weeks 

4 weeks 

5 weeks 

8 weeks 

10 weeks 

12 weeks 
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10 

75 

20 

150 

35 

20Q 

60 

300 

90 

' 400 

in the milk (gm) 

65 

326 

50 

230 

43 

225 

35 

176 

27 

150 

27 

145 

Total (gm) . . . 

66 

326 

60 

305 

63 

375 

70 

375 

87 

450 

117 

646 

A©e , ^ 

14 weeks 

16 weeks 

18 wegfcs 

22 weeks 

26 weeks 

14^ in kg 

26.8 


3 £ 

t.2 

8^ 

>.6 

46 

10 

Feed re<3pdremeGts in 

Available 

protein 

Starch. 

equivalent 

Available 

protein 

|| 
s s 

a 

Available 

protein 

Stafch 

equivalent 

Available 

protein 

Starch 

equivalent 

Available 

protan 

Stardi 

equivalent 

in tlie feed (gm) 



110 

450 

160 

660 

180 

700 

20O 

SOO 

220 

850 

in tlie milk (gm) 

. . , 


23 

186 

— 

— 

— 

— 





Tota 

(gm) 


13 S 

1 

585 

160 

650 

ISO 

'too 


800 

220 

860 


26-28 kg 
32-35 » 
36-40 » 
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Based on these figures Frohxich and Fothg:© recommend for fattening lambs 
the rations indicated in Table II : 


Table II. — Rations for fattening lambs. 


Age 

' Available protein 

Starch equivalent 

I montli 

5 grammes 

50 grammes 

2 » .... ... 

.... 40 » 

200 » 

3 » 

. . . 100 » 

425 . 

4 » 

... 175 » 

700 » 

5 » 

- . 200 . 

800 » 

6 » .... ... 

. . i 220 » 1 

850 » 


Table III shows, according to the figures of the same writers, the quantities of 
the food principles that lambs of different weights must receive in the feed and in 
the ewe's milh to gain i kg in Hve weight. 


Table III. — Quantity of nutritive principles required to produce a gain of i kg 

in fat lambs. 


In the ewe’s milk i 

In the feed 

Total 

Weight oJIambs Available j Starch 

protein 1 equivalent 

Available Starch 

protem j equivalent 

Available Starch 

protein equivalent 

15 kg 174 gm 

16-17 » . . 1 165 * 

21-24 0 1 117 » 

37-40 » “ 

870 gm 
826 > 
640 * 

180 gm 
190 » 
310 » 
700-730 » 

970 gm 
lOSO » 
1540 ^ 
2400-2800 . 

I 

364 gm 
865 * 
427 * 
709-730 I 

1840 gm 
1866 > 
2108 » 
2400-2800 > 


The French expert Leroy has expressed the results of his experiments in fod<ieT 
units (quantity of net energy utilisable by the animal contained in i kg of mixM 
grain). He recommends the rations shown in Table IV. 


Table IV. — Rations recommended by M. Leroy. 


Period 

weight 

Grain 

Fodder units 
of the 
essential 

ration 

f 

Fodder units of the 
supplementary ration 

Foddear units of tlie 
ration of ewe's mlTfe 

absolute 

value 

^ % 
of total 
theoretical 
requirements 

abaofate 

value 

la % 

of total 
theoretical 
requirements 

From birth to 2 months 

10 kg 

220 g 

0,67 

Q 

0 

0.67 

100 

From 2 to 3 months . 

22 » 

800 » 

0.86 

0,14 

16.3 

0.72 

83.7 

> 3 » 4 » . . 

81 » 

800 » 

0.97 

0 .S 6 

86 

ae 2 

64 

» 4 » 4.5 » . . 

38 » 

280 » 

1.02 

0.96 

96 




As regards the protein requirement per kg live weight M. Leroy ^ves Hie 
following' figures, calculated' from the data of WemF, WsmKE, Bole, — • 
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From birth to weaning, 4 to 4.5 — at 5 months, 3.2 gm at 7 months, 2.7 

gm — at 9 months, 2.3 gm. 

Amongst recent wwk on feeding of lambs that of Prof. Maymonk which is 
based on the energy values of Armsby gives the following figures obtained by the 
graphic method of fi^SROY. 


TABrn A". — Energy value and protein requirement of maintenance and production 
rations to give a daily gain of 100 gm per lamb. 



lyive weight 

i Energy’ value of the 

1 ration expressed in 
! calones 

Starch value of 
the ration 

Fodder value of 
the ration (in 
fodder units) 

Requirement 
in available protein 
(m gm) 

10 kg 


1 

' 5.940 

0.25 

0.36 

55 

15 " 


. 6.765 

0.28 

0.41 

70 

20 


; S.085 

0.34 

0.49 

80 

25 ). 


. ! 9.240 

1 0.39 ■ 

0.56 

85 

30 ^ 


10.560 

1 0.44 

0.64 

90 

35 


1 11.715 

1 0.49 

0.71 

90 

40 ^ 


. > 13.035 

1 0.55 

0.79 

85 

45 " 


j 14.025 

1 0.59 

0.85 

85 

50 « 


. ‘ 16.180 

1 0.64 

1 0.92 

80 

55 * 


i 10.170 

1 0.68 

1 0.98 

80 

60 0 


1 17.160 

1 

0.72 

1.04 

1 

75 


To obtain a daily gain in live weight of over 100 gm it is necessary to increase 
the ration by 0.08 fodder units per 50 gm gain. 

Table VI shows the method of using Prof. M^ymone's data. 


Tabee VI. — Determination of the food requirements of a lamb 
of 3 months weighing 20 kg and gaining 250 gm per day. 



Fodder umts 

Nitrogenous matter 
in gms 

(i) Energy requirement for maintenance and to produce a daily 



gain of xoo gm . • 

0,49 

— 

( 2 } Supfriement for gain of over loo gm ■ o.oS x 3 . . . . 

0.24 

— . 

< 3 ) Nitrogen requirement for 20 kg of live weight 

— 1 

80 

- ■ ' -total . . . 

0.73 ‘ 

80 


SiesBTOR hi^ c^)ttaboratora at the Prussian Zootechrdcal Institute of Tschech- 
Mtz'ane irtY^igating the' ra'tions for Merino meat lambs weighing 30 to 40 kg per 
fead. A preliminary report has been published, but the results cannot be regarded 
as;,C!<nidusive owing to the small number of animals in the experiments. Their 
preliminary r^ults give a fattening ration for Merino lamb^ weighing 30 to 40 kg of 
0-3^ of available protein and 1.8 to 1.9 kg of starch equivalent daily per 100 kg 
of live weight. The dressing percentage and lean-fat ratio obtained have justified 
this ration. It should be added however that the daily gain was only 184 gtn, which ■ 
is low in comparison w|th the ^results of other wofke^rs and the„geheral requirement 
for ddly gains of 23COtc^25o ^ , .r/,. 
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In considering recent research on lamb fattening the work of Hunejrsdorf:? 
and his collaborators and of Jantzoist must be mentioned. 

Jantzon has determined only the feed requirements and daily gain of growing 
lambs and gives no information about rations. 

The following figures were obtained by Hunersdorff and his coworkers. 


TabfF Vil. — Schedule of rations for fattening lamhs. 



Age of lambs 


' 

Available protem 

Starcli equivalent 

4 -weeks . . 



i 15 2gm 

86 gm 

6 i> . 



25.6 » 

174 


S » . . . 



. J 40.6 » 

252 

> 

10 « 



. . j 47.5 » 

297 


12 » 



55.8 » 

356 

* 

14 » 



. . 1 S0.7 » 

470 

k 

16 n 



1216 » 

678 

> 

IS » 



1 154.6 ^ 

677 

* 

20 » . . 




. } 178 3 » ; 

1 ' 728 

» 


Hunbrsdorff with this system of rations obtained a- daih^ gain of 236.7 gm 
per lamb. 

The protein-si arch equivalent ratio is much higher in this system than in that 
of Frohfich and Tuthob. 

A comparison of the figures given by different writers shows a considerable 
amount of variation. In spite of this however modem theories are a useful guide 
to the breeder and considering the progress of recent years in this field it may be 
hoped that the necessary data will shortly be at hand to enable exact rationing 
tables to be drawn up. 

A problem closely related to that of the fattening of sucking lambs is the feed- 
ing of ewes during lactation. But although this question is very important for the^ 
successful fattening of the lambs, the theory on which it is based is not recent ahC- 
it will suffice here to give a resume of the results of some recent work on the subject. 

As close comparison as is possible of the different results shows that those of 
Frohbich ahd LuthOtB, which are based on exact experiment, give surprisingly dow 
figures. Frohbich states in his report that the ewes lost a little weight, probably 
in consequence of the starch equivalent being sHghtly inadequate. He is however 
entirely right in considering that in well-fed ewes a shght loss of weight is of no 
importance, since it will be rapidly made up on the spring pasture. There are on 
the other hand wastage of feed and lower returns if ewes put on weight during the, 
winter under cover. Too much economy of protein, on the other hand, is bad 
poHcy because a shortage of, nitrogenous matter will cause a reduction in milk yield 
and thus check the development of the lambs. - - — ' ' , 

The praoHce of lamb faftming, — These theoretical considerations wifi now be 
followed up by giving examples* drawn from lamb' fattening practice. It goes 
without saying that, the data given make no pretention of being , The 

following notes which furnish only ,ba^;fitgures are 

recognised zxwr^techmcal experts. - . • - ~ * 
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Tabi^b VIII. — Data for the rationing of another ewes based on recent work. 




FRdflGLiCH & htrtHGE 

1 Golf 

Nils Eansson 


Weight 

Available 

Starch | 

Available 

1 

1 Starch 

Available 

Starch 



protein 

, eqmvalent 

protein 

equivalent 

protein 1 

! 

eqmvalent 


i 50 

50 

415 




45.0 


Maintenance ration 

55 

— 

— 

60 

500 

— 

i — 


( 60 

60 

500 

— 


— 

1 ~ 


t 50 

1U5 

665 


; — 

105 

1 665 

Bwes with i lamb . . 

55 


— 

120 

; 800 

— 

1 — 


f 60 

115 

, 750 

— 

1 — [ 

— 

— 

with 1.3 Iamb . . . 

1 50 

{ 60 

115 

125 

750 

830 



; 

1 




^ 50 

145 

, 815 

— 

1 ^ 



[ 

» 2 9 . . . 

' 55 

— 

1 — 

160 

I 1000 





/ 60 

155 

903 

. 

1 j 

— 1 

— 


Kexx^'er, 

Fecgerlixg 

Matjmone 


Beroy 

Available 

protein 

Starch 1 
equivalent 

Available 

protein 

' Starch 
i equivalent 

Available 

protem 

Starch 

' eqmvalent 


Maintenance ration . . 

50 

415 

— ' 

— — 


— 


60 1 

500 

' — i 

— 36 



Bwes -with i lamb . . 


— 

i 100-110 1) 

710-852 Maintenance ra- 




— 

1 120-140 2) 1 

887.5-940 tion 4* 100 gr. 


768,8 


1 

— 


.. 1 per litre of mrlki 


with 1.5 lamb j 

1 



! produced 

In general 

— Main- 




1 

tenance 

ration of 


1 


j 

1 ' 

ewe 4- tnaintenance 

^ 1 

1 

— 


j ; 

ration of 

lamb -r 

• 2 » .... I 

1 

— 

1 

1 1 

0 5 per litre ofmdk 

i 

1 



j 


produced. 



la Ms work the writer indicates the fodder umts, but to facilitate comparison they have been converted into starch 
ecpdvalent by the equation i FU c= starch equivalent. 

( 1 ) Bwe of small breed (35 to 50 kg) 

(2) Bwe of large breed {50 to 80 kg). 


Tabi^ IX. — Rations for fattening lambs, after H. I. Tbibo. 


Period 

The daily ration contains (in kg) 

Food consumed during the period (in kg) 

1 

Mmith j 3 
j month 

Bwe’s 

milk 

Oats 

X)ried beet 

cossettes 

Protem 

nctixture 

Hay 

Oats 

Dried beet 
cossettes 

Protein 

mixture 

Hay 


MiHc 









‘ # and 

» 

vm 



— 

0J6 


— 



» 

m 



V20 

2.0 






^ t 2s«d 


m 



1/8 

2.6 

a76 

— 

2 , 

' ' 1 . ^ 

' * 

m 


mo 

1/4 

2.6 

2.0 


4r 


.. ai 


m 

l/B 

1/8 

2.6 

2.0 

2.0 

6 


» 

v» 

m 

m 

3/8 

2,5 

2.5 

23 

6 



— - 

1/4 

s/8 1 

1/2 

— w 

8.76 

53 

; 73 



— 

1/4 i 

1 1/2 ; 

5/8 



3,75 

73 

i 03 



[ ^ 

1/4 i 

1/2 . 

m 


8.75 

73 

, iB26 

#01^ *“ * 1 

—f 


3/3 

6/8 

8/4 

— 

5S> 

06 





Total consumptioo In . 

12.76 

10.0 

mm 

rmjs, 


emsbed maixe, lo kg of ground peamit cake» 10 kg of amfiower seed cake. 
With the dried beet coaseties are mixed daily 5 to 6 kg of prepared 
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The rationing scheme of Lbroy & BoissEAU (see Table X) is intended for 
early maturing lambs marketed at 4 7 ^ months weighing about 40 kg. Average 
gain = 270 gm per day. 


'TabIvE X. — 'Rationing scheme cf Teroy & BoissEAXj. 


Period 

From birth 

to I month. 

From I to 2 

months 

From 2 to 3 
months 

From 3 to 4 
months 

From 4 to 5 
months 



Scheme N® 1 , without beet 



Fwe’s milk 

Ewe’s milk 

Ewe’s milk 

Ewe’s milk 


Bran . . 

A little from 






the 4 th week 

25 gm 

85 gm 

160 gm 

450 gm 

Oats 

— 

15.9 (meal) 

60 gm (meal) 

160 gm 

350 gm 

Hay . 

— 

50 gm 

75 gm 

250 gm 

300 to 6 (K) gm 

Bmseed and groundnut cake . 

— — 

— 

— 

— . 

150 gm 

Fodder units 

1 

0.05 

0.14 . 

0.35 

i 0.96 



Scheme N® 2 , with beet 



Bwe’s milk 

Ewe’s milk 

Ewe’s milk | 

Ewe’s milk 


Bran ... . ... 

A little from 




! 


the 4 th week , 

25 gm 

76 gm 

100 gm 

1 150 gm 

Oats 

— 

15 gm (meal) 

50 gm (meal) 


— 

Baxley ... 

— 

— 

— 

100 gm 

, 2 (K) gm 

Maize 

1 — i 

— 


. — 

j 150 gm 

Ernseed cake 

— 

— 


— 

1 50 gm 

Beet 

1 1 

a few grammes 

250 gm 

750 gm 

i 2.5 to 3.5 kg 

Hay 

— 

50 gm 

75 gm 

160 gm 

400 gm (lucerne) 

Fodder units 


0.05 

0.15 

0.35 

j 0.97 


The rations used by Froheich Sc Tuthge in the experiments mentioned above., 
were the following : — 

a) Sucking lambs. — Were fed the rations shown in Table XI. 


Tabee XI. — Rations for sucking lambs. 


Weeks 


Feed 

yth 

8 th 

9 th 

10 th 

nth 

12 th 

rsth 

14 th 

15 th 

Dried beet cossettes 

103.0 

103.0 

123.0 

137.0 

187B 

171.0 

206.0 

005.0 

240.0 

Oats 

68.0 

82.0 

103.0 

187.0 

68.0 

esj> 

6S.0 

88 d> 

mo 

Oilcake mixture .... 

14.0 

21-0 

21.0 

34,0 

34.0 

68.0 

esB 

eao 

imj» 

Bran 

1 21.0 1 

34,0 

S4B 

1 34.0 

187.0 

171.0 

206.0 

mji 

eao 

Meadow hay .... ... 

I 103.0 i 

108.0 

103.0 

t 205.0 1 

205.0 

— 

— 

— 

, — 

Euceme hay 

161.0 1 

161.0 

i 161.0 

205.0 

205B 

410B 

410B j 

410.0 

480.9 

At«ilable laotein 

: 32.1 

35.2 

36.7 i 

54.4 

60.4 

75.3 

1 

86.1 

94.1 

llOwD 

Staatdi eqaiimlent. 

182.4 

198.1 

218.5 i 

308.3 

318.0 

865.6 

S77.0 

412.0 j 

473J9 


TIk ewes received per head daily :■ — dried beet cossettes, 337 gta j-beet ' 
ensile, sBx gm^taan, iSo’gm; oats, 97 ^ ; mixed cattle cafe, 
gar Steyr, xSOQ gaa. SMsratiw cgateiHedxaS gm oi 
gsla of staw^ apivaleBt. The ayerage daily gaia pex hmb was, : 
dl 3 raoiirijES awlji: days was -28.14 
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(b) Weaned lambs. — At the beginning of the experiment the lambs were aged 
3 months, 4 days ; at the termination 5 months, ii days. Average daily gain, 280 
gm. The lambs were divided into several lots. The basic daily ration was from 
250-600 gm per head of (a) beet tops, (h) dried beet cossettes, (c) beet tops ensilage 
(from pits). As concentrates they received daily: — mixed cattle cakes, 250-500- 
600 gm ; oats, 100 gm ; lucerne hay, 200-250 gm. 

The dried beet tops and cossettes gave similar good results. The daily gain was 
lower in the lot fed beet top ensilage, and the writers recommend using only first 
quality ensilage. 

A fourth lot was fed a ration containing less protein (114.7 gni instead of 179.7 
gm), but the average gain was only 206 gm, against 245 gm in the other lots. 

The examples cited will suffice to show the composition of the rations. In con- 
clusion a few notes will be added on the tests of various feeds made in the United 
States by and BRANAmNN. 

Their rationing experiments were carried out with 7 lots of 15 lambs for the com- 
parison of maize and barley, maize and oats, oats and barley, lucerne hay and maize 
ensilage -f lucerne, ground linseed cake and a ration without protein supplement, 
oats alone and oats + a protein supplement, and to determine the gain with this 
supplement. 


Tabi^B XII. — Rations fed to 7 lots of lambs. 


rot 


Rations 


i rucerne hay crushed maize 

2.. . a a-f » » + ensilage 

3 » X 4-7 parts of crushed maize 4- i part of ground linseed cake 

4- enadage 

4 Similar to lot 3 but 5s4th oats instead of maize 

5.. ....... , » »»4 but with 14 parts of oats 

ruceme hay 4- barley 4* ensilage 

7 Siflailar to lot 6 but with oats instead of barley. 


The results of this experiment are given in Table XIII. They show that maize 
was more fattening than barley and much more than oats. The addition of linseed 
cake meal did not increase the gain in fattening with maize. 


Tab^B XIII. — Results of feeding experiments of Brown & Branamann. 


RAtkms to produce 100 kg gain } 
hi five weight 

X 

not 

2 

not 

3 

not 

^ ! 

tKi 1 

= i 

not 

6 

not 

7 

Cnisliied BWisBe. ........ kg j 

naal » ' 

BMtey. " . . . > ^ 

501 

311 

38S 

269 

2 M 

40 

305 

2964 

1 1 

25 

409 

314 

346 

429 

m 

382 

455 

839' 

404 

daily gate 

170 

; 170 

170 

teo 

154 

360 

141 

Cost of t 3 *e rsfckw, in dollars, for a 





^ 1 

, 1 



gain ojr 45.4 kg . 

1 

8.31 

1 

’ 841 

8.94 


’ 9,99 J 

' . . , 1 


10.36 ^ 
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AGRICULTURAL INDUSTRIES 


Development of the Dairy Industry in Lithuania. 

The dairy industr^^ or more particularly butter production, plays an important 
part in the national economy of Lithuania. This industry is comparatively recent, 
having developed only since the war. 

Co-operative dairying has made great progress in consequence of low interest 
loans granted by the State for the formation of cooperative dair^nng societies. The 
development was particularly rapid between 1925 and 1927. The number of co- 
operative societies was 3 in 1923, 24 in 1924, 97 in 1925, 211 in 1926, 256 in 1927, 
260 in 1928, 262 in 1929, and 272 in 1930. 

In 1930 the number of private dairies had reached 80, so that the total number 
of dairies in the country was 352. 

The creamery stations, where the milk is skimmed, are also an important part 
of the dairy industry in Lithuania. The cream is there cooled and delivered to the 
dairy for pasteurisation. 

The number, of creamery stations was 53 in 1927, 172 in 1928, 400 in 1929, 
and iigo in 1930. 

The greater part of the milk is used for butter production in the dairies, though 
a certain amount goes for the preparation of hard and soft cheeses and curd. 

Although Lithuania itself consumes large quantities of butter, since 1924 there 
has been an increasing export trade, as shown by the following figures : — 


Export in 1925 , . . . 

» >) 1926 . . . . 

)) » 1927 . . . . 

M >» 1928 . . . . 

» » 1929 . . . . 

» » 1930 . . . . 


932.3 tons, valued at 

1746.8 )) )> » 

2051.3 » )) » 

2642.6 » » » 

4083.7 » » » 

7356.8 » » ‘ » 


7,148,400 liras It 
12,707,900 » » 

13.565,300 » » 

20,308,000 » 

31.376.100 )) « 

46.890.100 » )> 


^33^ ttee bm been an icq^utial State control of butter exports. The 
* anorder to this effect, putting the control into the 

. ^ nf tlie Ipnistry, A special tax is levied from the but- 

to the costs of this control. The same order forbids the 
f 16 % watdt, pmmvatives other 

moil and analine d3res, also of butter insecurely lacked. 



^ I. RAtVAXOBAS. 
Mr^ifessor 0 ^ ‘ 
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]Sotes. 


Quick-frkezikg citrus fruit juices axd other fruit products. — B. M. Chace 
and H. D. PooRE have published in Industrial mid Engineering Chemistry, Oct. 1931, 
a preliminaxy report dealing with quick-freezing of fruit juices (including orange, grape- 
fruit, lemon, tangelo, apple, pomegranate, and pineapple) in crovn-cap bottles, in 
vacuum-closure glasses and glass jars, and in tin cans. Grapefruit hearts, orange slices, 
pineapple slices, etc., have been frozen both in glass and in tm. Experiments do not 
show that replacing the air in the head space above the juices or washing out dissolved air 
with carbon dioxide has any marked effect on the flavour of the juices. Too much car- 
bon dioxide in the juices gives them an off-flavour. 

With frozen fruits, a slight improvement was noted when carbon dioxide was used ; 
this was marked when friction-top cans were used. Vacuum-packed fruitss are better 
than the ordinary pack. Breezing can readily be carried out in crown-capped glass bot- 
ties, 4 or 8 ounce, before or after capping, and in 8-ounce glasses or 12-ounce glass 
jars, with or without vacuum. 

Open freezing and freezing in friction-top cans is not recommended unless special pre- 
cautions are taken for storage out of contact with air. 


Bth\t;eke Treat^ienT of tojiatoes. — Ethylene and propylene were found to be 
without effect on the rate of development of red colour on tomatoes unless they were 
picked at such an immature stage that they would not have developed red colour for some 
time if left on the vine. Such tomatoes would not be suitable for canning because of 
low yield and poor quality. {Industrial and Engineering Chemistry, Oct. 1931). 


Aecohoeic fermentation of a geucose soeution with brewers' yeast in the 
PRESENCE OF radio actdtty. — In UIndiistna Chtmica, October 1931, De Fazi discus- 
ses the action of radiant energj^ on microorganisms and states that for a given wave 
length there is a maximum activity and rate of reproduction for a given organism. It 
is shown that radiation has an activating effect on alcoholic fermentation by brewers' 
yeast with an intensity of 1.5 millicurie in 100 c.c. of 10 % glucose solution with 5 gm of 
yeast ; it reaches a maximum with 2 millicurie and then decreases with 2.75. A de-acti- 
vating effect began with 3.5 millicurie and increased with 4.5-5.75, then an injurious 
action on the yeast and therefore on fermentation began with 6.75 millicurie. 


Preparation of vinegar from coffee fruit puep. — To secure a rapid and 
uniform fermentation the coffee fruit pulp must be reduced to a mash. When this rnash 
is pasteurized at during 45-55 minutes and then inoculated with a culture — e. g., 
of Saccharomyces ocioporus — a good fermentation sets in within 24 hours (at 23-25^) 
and reaches its climax on the 4th day. After 12 days the fermentation is complete ana 
clarification must follow. Calculated on too grams of sugar, an average of 43.5 gm of 
alcohol is present. The specific gravity of the liquid is alx>ut i .006, and the acroc acid 
content, 0.25 gm per 100 cc. 

When this liquid is acidified in barrels filled with wood chips soaked in meviously 
prepared strong vinegar, the temperature of the acidification room being held at 35®C, 
the vinegar which results is of a clear Klune-wine colour, has a smell like pear oil and a 
taste resembling old whisky. The taste disappears within 3 or 4 weeks 01 stoeage and 
the colour clears up somewhat. 

The vinegar has a specific gravity of 1,0154, a total acid content, as ^tic acid, 
of 4.60 %, traces of ethyl akoM, 3.67 gm of solids and 1.29 pn of ash in 100 cc., 
0.97"^ gm (75.2 %) of this ash being soluble. The vinegpr output is on an average about 
74 % of the theoretical. (F. W. F^isiE Indmirial and Enps^eering Cksmistry, Oct, I 93 ^)- 


New method K>R the NBimtAI^TIONOSf the FlUSEACHDOEOITiS jot eats 
pataat 665019, Gn 14, C 14). — MM, Jueiak HarTEKE? / 

YUAS^rORZA have develops a method of neUtralish:^ 1 

and more of Okie acid) by mixing the <m cu fat with triel^ " 

wttfe carbon, aaxuding to the fat betog treated, ai^ : 

with solutmss of varying density I4-36® Baum6), . " 

: with a circular rnotim for a few ndnutes the liquid is nm- 
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tralised and tlie soapv residue separates out and rises to the surface. The soap is remoTed 
and the liquid washed with a salt solution {io‘> Battme), then by distillation a perfectly 
clear neutral oil is obtained, which can then be decolorized and refined. 


XoTE ox tHE CHH.MIC4J, coiMPOSiTiox OF SHEA EAT. — Shea fat, or shea butter, is 
obtained from the seeds of Bassia Parkii or Butyrospermuni Parkh, one of the Sapota- 
ccae, a lar^e tree found growing over extensive areas of West Africa and the Sudan. 
It is usuaiiv extracted by crude native methods, such as treating the crushed seeds 
with boilins water, and comes on the market most commonly as a gre^dsh-coloured soft 
fat w’lth a granular texture. A rather impleasant rubber-like odour and taste and a high 
proportion (4-10 %) of non-saponifiable matter tend to restrict its use as a foodstuff. 
Bv suitable refinement it can be rendered more palatable and white. In\"estigation of 
the chemical composition of shea fat has been carried out partly under the direction of 
Prof- I. C- DRramoxB, partly by S. J. Hopkins and F. G. Young chemical examina- 
tion of a sample of crude ani a sample of refined shea fat show's that : — 

The chief fatty acids are palmitic, stearic, and oleic. 

The non-saponifiable matter contains considerable amounts of an unsaturated 
hydrocarbon C3.^H56, m p. 64^, apparently identical ^vith illipene isolated by Kobavashi 
from illipe fat. There w^ere also present resins, a substance resembling gutta, and small 
amounts of phytosterol and liigher alcohols [Chemistry and Industry, Tondon 11)31, 
Vol 50, Ko. 42, pp. 3^9^-391"^)- 


New insulating materials of plant origin — A number of plant products, many 
of them factorv" by-products, are being utilised in the manufacture of new thermic insu- 
lators. Increasing knowledge of the conducthdty coefficients of many plant products 
is making it possible to select and make use of valuable instilating materims from among 
the waste products of certain of the staple crops, such as sugar cane, maize, textile and oil- 
37 ielding jAants, tobacco, etc., which are paidicularly hardly hit in the present w’orld 
economic crisis and in need of additional market outlets. 

Certain woods (sawdust, shavings, etc.) possess strong insulating powers and can 
compete in this field even with cork ; the following are examples : — 


CoefBaeat of conductivity (K) 
transversly to the len^h 
ot the fibres 


Musamga SmUkti 

Herymmiera Elaphronxyl&n . 
ICftNgia Ausiraiis \sapwood) 


0.065 

0.047 

0,065 


Balsa wood (Ochroma Lagopus Sw.) has a conductivity between 0° and 500C of 0.040. 
It is much used, specially in America, for making insvdating containers for the long 
distance transpcnt of peri^iable materials which must be kept at a low temperature by 
means of solid COz, etc. Balsa wood is however very hygroscopic, readily inflammable 
and liable to rot„ But it will not be difificuit to treat this and similar products in such a 
way as to reduce their hygroscopity and inflammability without aflecting their conduct- 
ivity, and ty modity iheir pH ^ as to increase their resistance to rot. 

% winch is obtained from the capsules of the ceiba tree, is made from ex- 
" tniwilmr fibres. In consequence of its high insiij^ting value as compared 

has ooane into common use for insulating cars, cases, etc., for protecting 
arctic regions, etc. 

Russia certain by-products of the wool industry ha\'e come into use for insulating, 
Sortt «S * Morosine ' (K at = 0.043 ; specific weight == 266 K/m 3 ), ‘ Scheveline ' 
at €]fiC = 0.037 ; specific weight = 125 ‘K/m?) and ‘ I/>nisguite a waste px^uct 
of sunflower growing (the sheet material with a density of 0.3 has a conductivity of 
K «= 0.054). 

Other crop residues, from hemp, castor oil growing, etc,, may also in aE probability 
produce products with high hasuhteag prop^ties^ 

Utihsaiion of aigae as insuring maierials. — TBe commercial pcodncfe ^ Arki * 
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(K = 0,034) is formed of a mass of dried seaweed lield between sheets of strong parch- 
ment paper. Other algae with low conductivity can serve the same purpose and be sub- 
stituted profitably for ‘ Arki " If the ‘ algina ’ and ' norgina ’ were extracted from 
the algae and combined with certain elements (A 1 *f Cu '/'lo)' it would check the deterio- 
ration and crumbling of the material and thus render it less infiammable and more 
elastic. 

' Insulite a felt of spruce fir fibre (El at o^C = o 034) and ‘ Celatex sugar cane 
trash autoclaved at aoo^C and compressed into a sheet (K at o^C = o 0409) are already 
well known insulating materials (see this Bulletin, 1930, No 12, p. 471). I/arge ‘ Celatex' 
factories have recently been ox^ened in the United States and the material has met with 
such success that canes with low sugar content have been grown mereh^ for the sake of 
the fibre. 

The cost of these insulating materials is however still high and good and economical 
insulation can be obtained from other sources, surh as alfa, Imperata cyhndvka, maize 
stover, etc. 

‘ Solomite ' is an economic product yith good insulating properties (K at o<^C ~ 
o 0675), light, practically incombUvStible, and obtained from straw compressed imder 7 
atmospheres and reinforced with wire. The commonly used straws are wdieat and oats 
but improvements can be introduced by using stover of maize or rice, rushes, alfa, husks 
of cotton, stems and husks of groundnuts, etc. 

The insulating properties of cellular sheet rubber (K = 0.032 to 0.043 at 35'^C) are 
well known, as also are other plant and mineral insulators used for various purposes, 
particularly in cold storage. It will be of more value to the farmer however to have in- 
formation about the insidating |3roperties of agricultural products. These can be used 
for glasshouses and frames, *as mulches, for orchards, store houses, etc. and in all cases 
where sudden changes of temperature are to be avoided. Cases covered with insulat- 
ing material are invaluable for preserving perishable produce, as is shown by the fact 
that for many products the possible length of storage is a function of the rapidit}?" with 
which tliey reached the more suitable conditions of temperatae and hygroscopicity. 
On small ^d large agricultural and industrial establishments (wine and cheese factories, 
etc.) the choice and application of suitable and economical insulators is one of the main 
factors of success. {Les I volants modernes, report by H F. PoRTAb presented to the 5th 
National Cold Storage Congress, Paris, June 1931). 

B. O. & G. S. 


BOOK REVIEWS * 

vSoils and Fertilisers. 

Bear Firman B., Soil Management, Second edition, thoroughly remsed and enlarged, 
second printing corrected, 412 p., 58 fig. New York 1931, John Wiley & Sons, Inc. 

[The purpose of this b<^k is primarily to acquaint students of agricultural colleges 
with the applications of the scientific principles that are of use in planning systems of 
soil management and in increasing the productive capacities of soils, general plan 

and contents of this edition are similar to the first. The 5 parts deal with Ime following 
subjects ■ — 

I. Requirements of crops (3 chapters). — Factors affectirg crop growth ; nitrogen, 
mineral and water requirements of crops. 

n. Characteristics of soils {7 chapters). — Origin and classi&ation of soils ; 
chemistry, biology and physics of soils ; water and air in soils ; the soil solution. 

II. Utilizing soil resources (4 chapters). — Control of soil water ; mechanical 
improvement of soils ; supplying organic matter ; rotating crops. 

W, Cofiserving soil resources {5 chapters). — ISfitrogen, mineral and limestone 
economy in soils ; the livestock system of farming ; soil sanitation, 

V. Supplementing soil resources (7 chapters) — Controlling soil reactim ^ (linuBg) ; 
nitrogen, pho^hodc add, potash and mix^ fertilizers ; selection and 
fertihsers. " . " 


<♦) Under lieading axe induded syappses of books received for review- 
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The book has been brought up to date by a considerable tnunber of changes and 
supplementary information] , 


Crops of Temperate Regions. 

Cox Joseph F., Crop ProducHon and Management, second edition, revised 469 p., 
18S fig. Xew York 1930, John Wiley & Sons, Inc. 

[A revised edition of this valuable manual has been published in the Wiley Farm *Se- 
ries. The volume contains up-to-date practical information about the growing of maize, 
wheat, oats, barley, rice, buckwheat, nax, sorghum, clover, lucerne, soybean, hay, pota- 
toes, sugar beet, etc. 

Practices developed by the more successful farmers or contributed by scientific 
investigations which are efiective in reducing cost of production, improving the market 
quality of crop products and placing the upkeep of soil fertility on a more permanent 
basis receive special emphasis. 

Though intended primarily for students in the United States this book will be of 
value to students and teachers of agriculture wherever similar crops are grown]. 

A. M. F. 


Lavon del R. Isiiiufo Botanico di PaUyyno, Vol I, 188 -f- {56) p. con 8 tavole e 39 fi- 
gure nel testo, Palermo 1930, Tipografia Nazionale. 

[The Royal Botanical Institute of Palermo {Director, Prof. Tuigi MonTEMARTIni), 
s in future to publish its activities in this form. This first volume which contains its 
report for the years 1929 and 1930 must be regarded as a continuation of the Coninbu- 
£wni alia Btologia vegetate (1894-1909) and of the Bolleitino del R. Orta Botamco di Pa- 
lermo {1S97-1921). 

Part I contains a report of the work of the Institute itself. Among the most in- 
terest!^ contributions are Caiises of sterility in the genera Agave and Fourcroya, 
by G. Catai#ano — Anatomical and physiological study of the red and green leaves of 
certain aloes, by F. Bruno — Preliminaiy study of the acids of the sap of Agave, by G. 

— Research on the influence of extracts of internal secretory glands on plant 
growth, by G. DKhbEPiANE and F, GiOKhXj — Observations on the behaviour of leaves 
in the Mediterranean climate, by I4. MontEMARTIni. 

Part II is the Bolletiino del Giardino Colontaie ; the contents include : — Experiments 
on certain drought-resistant fodder plants, by F. Bruno — Utilisation of extracted 
leaves of Andrapogon citraius D. C. as fodder, by F. SoRG^^ Chamaerops humilis as a 
^rce of paper pulp, by F. SoRGks — Species of Agave which have flowered in the Royal 
Botanic Gardens at Palermo], 


Tropical Agriculture. 


P. A. et Magaeon M,, Elements de hotanique Iridochinoise, i vol., 20s p., 
41 loaches. Impnmerie d'Extreme-Orient, Banoi, 1929. 

^ based on a course of lectures delivered for some years by the writers, 
int^oed as a ma n ua l of botany for use solely in Indochina and the examples are 
choem from osmm^ the cxmamm plants of the country. It deals with the plsmt cell 
jpimt the root, stem, leaf and flower, development of the ovule and ovary ger- 

miiiatmn,miiicajflesof|^antcIassificati <flassiflc^timof the11iaIio|ihvtes,B^^ 
Yaacuiar Cryp^amsand Phanerogams. > j t' j ^ 

ThewoA is well illustrated]. 


e , ^ ^cole Diiectenr de I’Ecole Sawkieaift d’Agdcnltare «t de 

bymeuiture a indoemne), Les planUs tndochincises de ^emm stdime Plmtles 

if^ustnelks etjuslquefois alimenfaires, i vol., 410 p., 4§plaildi!es, 

Unent, xianoi, 1930, ^ . 

a contoiiation of the pre^ous woric om »aod 4^'^ ludocidw 
and will be followed by a third on Industnai Plants. ^ ^ 
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The following plants growing in Indochina are studied : — oil-yielding plants — 
coconut, groundnuts, sesame, castor oil ; sugar plants — sugar cane and the sugar palms 
Borassus flabelliformis and Nipa fruticans ; fodder plants — Guinea grass, Para grass, 
teosinte, mulberry ; textile plants — cotton, jute, kapok, ramie, abaca, agave. 

The volume is magnificently illustrated]. 


J. I.. 


Agricultural [Engineering. 

B^CHEVERRV B. a. La}2d Drahiage and Flood Protection. — McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, New York 1931, 327 pp., 14 1 figs. 

[The work deals with the surface drainage and underdrainage of agricultural lands, 
afiected by excessive water due to precipitation or irrigation ; the protection of lands 
against flood and tide waters ; and the methods of spreading assessments for the ap- 
portionment of the cost of several classes o± improvements to the areas benefited. It 
emphasizes fundamental theories and principles of design and will be useful to engineers 
interested in land drainage and the protection of overflow lands. 

The first eight chapters deal mainly with the surface and imderdrainage of lands 
in which the need for drainage results from excessive precipitation or lack of natural 
drainage. Chapter IX on the drainage of water-logged irrigated lands indicates that the 
methods of control of soil moisture for lands which are water-logged by irrigation are 
not very different from those for land which need drainage because of excessive preci- 
pitation, so that special methods of drainage of water-logged irrigated land may in 
some cases be used to advantage for wet lands in humid regions. Chapter X deals with 
the protection of lands from flood waters, chapter XI with some special problems in 
the computation of flow in river channels, chapter XII with the organisation procedure, 
powers, and operation of drainage and reclamation districts. The value of the book is 
enhanced by the use and presentation ot well selected information, data and opinions 
from different authorities]. 


Davidson J. Brownlee, AgncuUural Machinery, John Wiley & Sons, Inc., New York 
1931, 396 p., 600 fig. 

[TJiis new work by the Professor of Agricultural Kngineering at Iowa State College 
represents an effort to organise and present in readable form the most useful informa- 
tion on agricultural machinery available at the present time.^ The rapid development 
of machinery and the numerous kinds and types of farm machines increase the dimculty 
of selecting the more important machines ; even during the preparation of the manuscript 
several new machines were put on the market. The writer h^ however successfully 
achieved the difficult task. The work is divided into the following chapters. — - (i) The 
relation of agricultural machinery to agricultural progress — (2} The function of machines 
and some mechanical principles — (3) The elements of machines — (4) Materials used in 
the construction of agricultural mad^nes — {5) The design of agricultural machines^ — 
(6) Transmission of power — (7) Measurement of power — (8) Friction and lubrication 

— (9) Tillage — (10) Ploughs — (ii) Plough operation and adji^tment — (12} Harrows, 
rollers and pulverisers — {13) Cultivators — (14) Seeding machines — (15) Com (maize) 
and cotton planters — (16) Grain harvesting machines — (17) Thrashing machines^ — 
(18) Combined harvesting and thrashing machines — (19) Com (maize) harvesting 
machines — {20) Mowers — {21) Machines for making and handling hay — (22) Mac h i n es 
for growing and processing cotton — (23) Machines for Rowing potatoes — (24) Machines 
for growing garden and truck crops — (25) Si^eciS machmes for (x>m (ma^) — 
(26) Feed preparing machines — (27) Grain cleaning, grading and sep^ating machin^ — 
(28}Grain conveying and elevating machines — (29) Machines for attributing fertilizer 

— (30) Pumps — (31) Spraying and dusting machmes — (32) Machines for the dairy — 
(33) Vehicles — (34) Tife, use and cost of agricultural machines — (33) Selection and 
management of machines — (36) Care and repair of agricultural machines — {37) The 
manufacture of agricultural machinery in the United States]. 


H. J. H. 
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FORESTRY 


Miscellanea. 

FoREStRY IN i:hE Phu.ippixk Islands. — About 64 °o, of the total atea of the Phi- 
lippine Islands, viz., 19,090,149 hectares is under forest and the Bureau of Forestry" es- 
timates the volume of accessible growing stock at 1,148,217 cubic metres The amount of 
timber per hectare reaches 300 ni 3 and many of the species produce extremely valuable 
material for the cabinet making industry. The Philippines possess 1 15 working saw mills 
and in 1929 the total timber production amounted to 1,658,568 m 3 245,993 m 3 were 
exported. Writing in the Tribune (Manilla, i April i9_3j) Placido I) aq^ny states 
that afforestation work is making good progress in the Philippines and it is estimated 
that about 2 million hectares of the so-called Cogon land (grassy steppes mainly 
covered with ImpevaiaTxaliata and Saccharum spontanenm) ought to be planted. After 
trials made with over 600 species in order to determine those best adapted tor the purpose, 
a certain number have been finally selected of which the following are the most important : 
Leiicaena glaiica, Aleurites moluccana, Vitex parmflora, Bombycidendron vidahannm, Pte- 
rocarpns sp., Teciona grandis, Swieienia Mahagoni, Pterocymhmm iinctonum, Cedrela 
odorafa, Pinus insularis. 

A great deal of instructional and propaganda work in forestry has been carried out. 
Tectures on forests conser\mtion, on flooding and on erosion have been delivered especially 
in disforested areas, demonstration plots illustrating afforestation methods have been 
established, every encouragement given to farmers to induce them to plant forest trees 
and a suitable school propaganda is in vogue. 

haws on reafforestation were published in 1916 and in 1926, which include provisions 
for granting subventions, the sum allowed imder the first law being 10,000 and under the 
second 50,000 pesos. 

The Bureau of Forestry has classified the areas for afforestation, under four cat- 
egories : (i) areas which are of special importance from the point of view of water supply, 
to prevent erosion, for shifting sand, etc. ; (2) areas specially intended for producing 
timber ; (3) areas to supply cover for game ; (4) areas to be afforested for the ameliora- 
ticm of dmaatic conditions or the provision of amenities. 

Between 1927 and 1930 nearly one and a half million hectares were surveyed from the 
standpoint of their importance in connection with water supply, and afforestation has 
been recommended for upwards of one half of this area. The writer reports in detail on 
the four schemes of afforestation which are now being carried out, the work already per- 
formed, the results obtained with particular varieties and the methods •'^ollowed. 

The Bureau of Forestry assists individuals and institutions which propose to carry 
oat afforestation schemes, paying the salaries of specialist forest of&cers for general di 
rection and supplying without charge the young plants available in the Government 
nurseries. 

^ As regaMs the export trade it is noted that the foreign demand for timber from the 
Philippines is on the increase and special efforts are being made to develop the trade in 
resin, which is obtained from the bark of the “ Almaciga ” {Agathis alba). It is also be- 
lieved that the “ Benguet Pine (Pinus insularis) which is very abundant in the Philip- 
pines is excellently adapted for giving a good supply of turpentine and attempts are also 
being made to extend the trade in this product, 

R. W. 

IN Poland. — ■ Poland with a forest area of approximately nine million 
steids sixth on the list of the meat timber-producing countries of Furope {the 
, beiXiig Rusisia follow^ by Finland, Sveden, Germany and France in the order given) 

to Baboot writing in the Journal Foresiier, Suisse (Berne 1931, No. 4, p. 73 ; 
Hck 5, p. 102}. The members of the Polish Forestry Service axe^ceptionally enthusi'* 
w&lceam and Poland generally stands in the forefront of the movement for the 
protectkai of natural wealth and amenities and in this coimection gives a fine exanmObto 
other Butopeaw Omntries. 

The area the State forests is 2,835,000 hectares and the remaiiung fottiSt iamis 
cover 6,108,000 hectares,, the propoitions of the tot^ being approxi3nately<^EM^#did aad 
tw’o-thirds respec^ivrfy. Oommunal forests represent only 4 % aod 
ownership as as ^ % of the total f ore^ area, 
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it may be noted that 3,656,000 hectares of forest are in the hands of 3,976 persons, giv- 
ing an average of 920 hectares each, while 13,230 persons own over 50 hectares each 01 
torest, with an aveage of 306 hectares. 

' As regards the species found in the forests of Poland, the most important is the 
Scots pine, grown on 60 % of the area, while spruce, oak and fir account for 12 %, 5 % 
and 3 % respectively and various other species for the remaining 20 %. 

A number of the non-vState forests are bound by law to be exploited under manage- 
ment schemes. In 1923, no less than 75 % of the total area of such forests were under 
the supervision of the offices responsible for forest protection and of these 47 % were worked 
under regular schemes. In 1921 management schemes were adopted for 113,000 hec- 
tares, in 1923 for 690,000 hectares while by the end of 1924 all the State forests were 
properly organised. 

In 1926 the 3deld from the State forests was estimated at 8,066,000 cubic metres 
{2.85 cubic metres per ha) ; that of privately owned forests above 50 ha. in extent, at 
10,237,000 cubic metres (2 42 cubic metres p’er ha), and that of the private forests below 
50 ha. at 3,110,000 cubic metres (1.62 cubic metres per ha.) while the total production 
amounted to 21,413,000 cubic metres with a general ^average of 2.39 cubic metres per 
hectare. 

For the transport ot timber Poland possesses natural water-ways 6,685 km. in length 
with in addition, 264 km. of navigable canals. The narrow gauge railwa>'S are utilised for 
land timber transport and in 1924 the length ot these railways was 1,414 km. 

The low rate of home timber consumption in Poland greatlr' facilitates its export 
trade. Only 30,000 tons of cellulose are manufactured annualh-' ; on the other hand the 
wood distillation industry is highly important and the factor}" at Bielowieza is the largest 
in all Furope Both as regards ^[nantity and value sawn timber represents the most im- 
portant element in the Polish timber trade. 

Instruction in forestry is pro\’ided by three Higher Schools and a Commission for 
iechmcal forestry research has been established at the IMinistry of Agriculture at Warsaw, 

The National Council for the Protection of Natural Features dates from 1925. Tliis 
body carries on a very active propaganda and has its own journal ; in addition it has 
drawn up a list of the most important “ natural monuments and established a number 
of national parks. According to the particulars provided by M W. Szaper, President 
of the Coimcil, the results of its work may be thus summarized . estbHshment of 6 National 
Parks for a total area of 25,196 hectares 01 48 forest leserves with an area of 5,469 hec- 
tares and of 35 reserves in the Steppe districts with an area of 330 hectares. 


Forests and Forestry in Rumania. — The total area of Rumania at the present 
time is 294,892 square kilometres of which 6 500,000 are under forest while open glades 
and clearings account for a further 725,000 hectares so that no less than 24.5 % of the 
area ot the country may be considered as forest land. 

In 1930 the forests 01 Rumania were thus classified : State forests, 1,853,800 ha. ; 
Private forests, vState controlled, 774,700 ha. ; Communal forests, 1,226,200 ha. ; Private 
forests, 2,670,000 ha. 

' The greater part of these extensive forest tracts are to be found in the region of the 
Caxpathiaus and in the provinces of Transylvania, Bukovina and Moldavia, more than 
half of the total forest area being situated in Transylvania which, prior to the war, be- 
longed to Hungary. Of the million acres of primeval forest still surviving in South 
Bast Burope, approximately one half is in Rumania. 

During and immediately after the war, there was a reckless destruction of forest 
resources and, since 1918, upwards of 800,000 hectares of forest land have beeii expropriat- 
ed and passed into the hands of peasant occupiers. The loss has however T^n to a 
gireat extent compensated by Government intervention and the enactm^t of legal mea- 
sures to secure the replanting of cleared forest and to safeguard the maiiitaaance of the 
existing aSorested area. 

Production is devoted in the first place to the demands of the home market for matm- 
facte^ed timber and firewood Bxports amount to 19 m.Uion ijms per armttm, but the 
timber industry in Rumania is seriously handicapped by^ shortage cd capital, a tax oh 
exports and thi competition of the Scandinavian counmes and of Russia. There are 
nearly 500 sawmills but a large number have recently been closed owing to the general 
trade 

The chief export markets j.or Rumanian timber are in Greece^ Turkey^ Asia 

and Africa and th^ are excellent transport f acilitfe by rai! and river 

toife Bfenube hnd thence to Galatz and the Blade Sea. 
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There are two Forest Authorities in Rumania which work in dose cooperation. The 
Statute of April 25. 1930 placed the State Forests under the State Autonomous Forest 
Board, which is adrninistered by a Director-General with an Assistant-Director and an 
administrative Council. The remaining forests are subject to the Forest Regime ^ un- 
der the ’ Mini stry of Agriculture and Domains. The working and management of private 
forests is carried out in accordance with the terms a code ot Regulations, forming part 
of the Forestry Daws of 1910. These Regulations were drafted with the object of se- 
curing the systematic exploitation the privately owned forests and the application of 
proper methods of management, including regulated fellings and re-afforestation fol- 
lowed by systematic exploitation according to working plans. The Forest Board has 
the assistance of a Technical Coundl, responsible for seeing that the forestry^ laws are 
given proper effect. Replanting within five years is now compulsory and exploiting firms 
are required to deposit a certain sum for each hectare of forest land which they desire 
to cut over, as a pledge that they will carry out a satisfactory scheme of afforestation 
on the area. 

The above notes are based on an interesting descriptive article on Forestry and al- 
lied questions in Rumania by \\\ D. Ta\%or in the October issue oi the Quayt?yly 
Journal of F'ycsUx (Dondon). ' R. W. 

Ajfforestatiox in South Africa. — According to H. M. Steven [Forestry, Oxford 
Fniversity Press. Dondon 1929, No. 2) the total area of high forest in the Union of South 
Africa is about 1,042 out of a total land area of 471,917 square miles. The present pro- 
gramme of Government afforestation is for approximately 15,000 acres annually and the 
total area afforested under the scheme was 184,448 acres up to 31 March 1929* The prin- 
cipal limiting factor in high forest development in South Airica is low rainfall. 

At present Eucalyptus spp are used on a relatively small scale for afforestation pur- 
poses only, E, paniculaia being preferred for the poorer soils and E. microcorys and E, 
saltgna for the better .sites where conditions are subtropical. The kvSt named species 
is capable of yielding 50 tons of pit props per acre with a 5 years rotation. 

Afforestation is mainly carried out by means of conifers, those in commonest use 
being Finns Pinaster, for the poor and add soils of the warm temperate regions of the 
Soulm, and P, insigms, for the more suitable sites. Seeds are carefully selected and 
whenever possible before sowing, the land is ploughed and harrowed and "then left fallow 
for twelve months when ploughing and harrowing are repeated, generally crosswise. 
When the ground is too steep and rock_, for ploughing the ground is broken up before 
starting on afforestation work. Finns Pinaster is almost always established by direct 
sowing as al^ not infrequently Finns canartensis, now used on a considerable scale for 
the better soils, whereas all the other species, including F. patula, P, Icngifolia, P. ca- 
rihaea, P, Taeda, etc., are practically invariably plant^. 

Growth is phenomenally rapid. P. Pinaster, the dowest growing, is usually 15 feet 
high at 10 and 40 feet at 20 years and P. insignis reached a height of 90-100 feet in a stand 
at Tokai at 20 years P canartensis is intermediate between these two as regards height 
and growth,^ E, saltgna, the fastest growing eucalypt, usually grows 50-70 feet in 5 and 
80-100 feet in 10 years. An ample rotation for the production oi saw timber appears 
to be between 40 and 60 years for pines and thus yields of 200-250 cubic feet per annum 
and per acre may be expected for P. Pinaster and 300-^00 cubic feet per annum for the 
raster growing species, thinning yields being included m both cases. The yield for eu- 
calyptus up to 20 years has hSen from 150 to 400 cubic feet per acre. P. pinaster is 
usually thinned from the fifth to the seventh year when the height is only 6-9 feet and 
thereiher every three to five years. P. insignis and P. padula require heavy low thin- 
ning at 7-10 years. 

The object of growing eucal3rpts, which require copious soil moisture, is to produce 
timb^ lor sleepers. _ In order to secure satisfactory growth conditions, mixture 
wiHi ottser species is being tried, Syncarpia lauri folia being now in favour. 

Forestry resea^h up to the present has been mainly concerned with the selecticHi 
of exotic trees adapted to the different conditions and economic requiremoats 

of the Union. Thinnmg trial have also been established in plantations of various 
species. Naturally the quality of the timber which will be produced by the diffarent 
species now being introduced remains an uncertain f^tor but the small quantitim al- 
ready available have been marketed at relatively remmfeiifive prices. Research weak 
connected with the import^t problem of the regeneratie®E. find improvesnent of the 
indigenous forests is also being carried out by the Department and has been centralized 
at Deepwalls, Rnyma. R. 
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Bxo 4 ^ic SPECIES ml^RODUCED iNl^o BuROPE. — (i) The cultivation of hickory in Ku- 
rope, — Among the hickories [Cary a, a tree allied to walnut originating in North America 
and partly also in China) are to be found (according to an article by H. Schwahz (Vienna) 
entided "‘Die fiir den Anbau in Mitteleuropa bedeutungsvolleren Hickoryarten Forsi- 
wissenschaftliches Centralhlatt, Berlin 1931) certain varieties, which are well worth growing 
also in Burope alike from the timber and from the alimentation standpoint. Carya alba 
(white walnut), C. glabra, C. laciniosa, C. ovata, and C. cordifonms are mentioned as being 
the most resistant to cold and the most suitable for acclimatisation in Central Burope. 
It is merely necessary to pay careful attention to the special conditions in which this 
species can be grown successfully, which the writer describes as under. 

Hickories do not, even in their native habitat, grow as large stands but rather in 
clumps or as isolated elements in stands ; even so they represent 4 % of all the broad- 
leaved forest of the United States of America. All varieties require a well aerated rich 
sandy-clay soil, and particularly in their early years are much affected by cold. At the 
same time Carya alba and C. ovata which are the most resistant to cold, when planted in 
the neighbourhood of Vienna, were found to have been little affected by the extremely 
cold 1928-29 winter. Hickoiy may be considered to be a shade or half shade tree and 
Carya glabra, C, ovata, C laciniosa and C. alba do will in well shaded places. 

The timber yield of hickory as compared with that of other broad-leaved varieties 
is not very considerable and it is rather the characteristics of the timber, e. g. , its hardness, 
weight, resistance to pressure and elasticity, that make it so desirable an element in af- 
forestation. A further recommendation is its relative freedom from pests while the abtm- 
dance of the dead leaves produced annually as soil covering gives it a high value for soil 
improvement. 

Hickory should be sown direct in the place where it is to be grown since on account 
of its strong taprooting it does not lend itself to transplantation. The best species for 
mixing with Carya are oak, ash, walnut and tulip-tree. 

(2) The introduction of American trees into Europe The number of species of trees 
native to the United States which are capable of being acclimatised in Burope with ad- 
vantage is constantly rising. Dupeaquet (France), reporting on his recent visit to the 
States in connection with a French Forestry mission (Rtvue des Eaax et Forets, Paris, 
1931, Nos. 9 and 10) considers that, as regards the conifers which came under his obser- 
vation in America, the varieties described below appear well suited for introduction into 
the South of France and North Africa, where they should be very useful in reafforestation 
schemes, particularly in areas and in climatic conditions where the varieties already tried 
have not given the desired results, (i) Cupressus arizonica : this species is highly resistant 
to frost and indicated for dry, low lying regions ; (2) Finns ponder osa and F, arizonica, 
which have a strong capacity for regeneration ; (3) Finns contorta a species which is smt- 
able for relatively higher altitudes and latitudes by reason of the high quality of its tim- 
ber jdeld and its partiality for lands that have been burnt over ; (4) Abies arizonica, a 
species well adapted for the higher lands of the drier areas. 

(3) Spontaneous growth of Celtis astralis (nettle tree) in the forest lands of the Great 
Flain of Hungary. It would appear that Celtis australis has established itseli naturally 
on the poor, sandy soils of the Great Plain of Hxmgary where it had never been previous- 
ly grown. This fact is considered hy J. AiEAY to be of great practical importmace and 
he has written an article on the subject under the title of A Celtis Austrahs term^szetes 
telepulese az aifdldi erdokben [Erdiszeti Lapok, Budapest 1931, Nos. VH-VEII). He 
is of opinion that, in the absence of any more valuable kinds of trees, Celtis australis, 
which produces a hard timber of considerable utility, can be used to advantage by fores- 
ters, who are engaged in estabHshing mixed forests on the poor sandy soils of the dunes 
and plains where the number of species that can be grown advantageously is relatively 
very small 

G. B. 

The Monterey Pine in South-West Bngeand. — The Monterey Pine [Finns 
radiaia I>on = P. insignis Douglas), which has its origin in CaHfcania, grows with partic- 
ular luxuriance in South Devon where its rate of growth, both in height and giitt, is 
three or four times more rapid than that of the laiSh, spruce or silver fit. According to 
R, J* WYTAM writing in the October number of the Quarterly Journal of Forestry (Bon- 
don), one spedmen, aged So years, was 80 ft. Icng, had a diameto of 6 in. at tojp, a quarter 

e of 26 in. and gave a yield of over 360 cub. ft. A second tree, aged 46 years was 40 it 
6 in, in diameter, 15 in quarter girth and gave a yield of 62 cub. ft. 

""The Mcmterey Pines- in this district were all pot grown and very carefully planted. 
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As is well kno’wn, owing to its meagre fibrous roots, this pine is very difficult to transplant. 
The timber, when sawn, is light, tough and resinous and, after proper seasoning, it serves 
well for outside or rough carpentry work. It thrives well near the sea coast showing 
good resistance to south-westerh^ gales and provides excellent shelter particularly when 
grown on exposed sites though naturally the best results are found in sheltered situations. 

G. T 
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Toivviey James W. and Koxstiax Clarence F. Seeding and Planting in the Practice 
of Forestry, i vol. Svo , 507 pp., New York 1931, John Wiley and Sons ; I^ondon 1931, 
Chapman and Hall. 

[The subtitle of this work, which has been presented to the library oi the Institute, 
indicates that it is intended to serve as a manual for forestry students, foresters, nur- 
’ser\' men, lorest owners and farmers. 

The first edition was published in 1916 by Dr Tooiey, Professor of Silviculture 
at Yale University, in ^dew of the need of a handbook on seeding and planting in forestry 
practice applicable to the conditions prevailing in the United States and very largely 
fulfilled its purpose Since its first publication however fifteen years ago much new in- 
formation has been obtained through research and practice and a second revised and en- 
larged edition has now been prepared by Dr. Clarence F. KORSTIAN, Protessor or Silvi- 
culture at Duke University, embodying the most recent results achieved in nurser^^ and 
afforestation work. 

This work, which has tlius been brought quite up to date, is in two parts, following 
an introduction chapter, which discusses the present state of forests in the United States 
and the need for reaffore.station and provides the economic basis for the seeding and plant- 
ing work required. Part I consists of five chapters and deals with the silvical and silvi- 
cintural basis for seeding and planting, with particular reference to the principles 
underl3dng the choice of species, spacing and stand composition. The thirteen chapters 
in Part II are de^'oted to questions relating to the formation of forests by seeding and 
planting and describes the various operations in artificial regeneration and the results 
that may be looked for from the application of the best practical methods. 

The" book has been excellently produced and is very fully illustrated. It is supple- 
mented by tliree alphabetically arranged indexes, giving (i) the co mm on and scientific 
names of trees mentioned in the book ; (2) the names of the writers quoted ; (3) the 
various subjects discussed. 

R. W. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED BY THE LIBRARY 


Books. 



SYNDICAAr VAN SUIEIEl^AB’RIKANTBN IN 

Hw^iOgen van hst xoe. Coagres. i. 2. Gedeelte, 1928, Soerabaja, 1928. 

• {Proceediiigs of the loth Congress of the General syndicate of sugar manu* 
Netherlands Indies]. 


P, Sw SoH manageatn^tfe. 2nd ed. New York, J. WileT & sons, inc., 1931* 

4i2p., in., 


[References at tlie end of the chapters]. 
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Ber^^ndx, Iveitfaden fiir deu Bau und BinricMimg von Heissdampf'Gru- 
ben-Silos fur BJiusauerung von Futterkartofieln. Hannover, M. & H. Schaner 
1931. 66S., Abb. ^ ' 


Braunschweig. LandESFOrstai^ix. Mitteilungen iiber die Wirlscliaftsergeb- 
nisse der Braunschweigischen Forstverwaltung fur das Jahr 1928 29 Braun- 
schweig, 1930. 


C^^ADA. Bureau of Sxaxisxics. Agricuexurae branch. Ivive stock and 
animal products statistics, 1930, Ottawa, F. A. Acland, 1931. 


Cbeei, a. Storia della malaria nell^'Vgro Romano. Citta di Castello, « I^eonardo 
Da Vinci » 1925. 39 ip-r tav., carte, diagr., 31cm. (Memorie della R. x^ccademia 
nazionale dei Dincei, Classe di scienze usiche, matematiche e uaturali. Serie 6 a 
vol. fasc. 30). ’ ’ 

pSTote bibliografiche, p. 381-388]. 


Baegexy’s annuae wooe review for Australia and New Zealand, 1030/31. 
Sydney, Dalgety & Co., 1931. 


Bee Guerra, M. Ba modema latteria : caseificio e cremeria. Ba centrale del 
latte : progetti, impianti, esercizi. Milano, U. Hoepli, 1932. sSip., ill., tav. (Ma- 
nuali Hoepli). 


Besio, a. Re Isole italiane delFEgeo : studi geologici e geografico-fisici, Roma, 
Frovveditorato generale dello State. ^931. 546P., ill,, tav., carte, zycni, (Italia. 
R. XJfficio geologico. Memorie descrittive della carta geologica d'ltalia, v. 24). 


BeuXSCHe Boden-Kuexur A.-G, Beitrage zur Forderung der Rande^nltur, 
Hft. 4. Berlin, 1931. 


Fribourg. Bi^arxemenx be E'AGRicuE'ttrRE. Rapports agricoles. Concours 
de chevaux, de taureaux et de p 4 tit b^tail en 1930. FSbourg, 1931. 


GeETO^EAN, a* B. Sheep. Boston, Rittle, Brown, & 00., 1930. 272^. 


Guii^uaflN, A, Res caette Ofidtiv^es. Paris, Masson Rustique, r93i. 194P., ilL 
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HACKJkiANN, G. Die forstlidi wichtigsten ELLunazahlen von Deutschland. Han- 
nover, M. & H. Schaper, 1931. 23vS., Karten, 27cm. 


HAMBmG. iNSTiVCTxFUR AXCKWAXBtn BoTANiK. J ahresbericht 1930. Ham- 
burg, 1931- 


Iae:o\t:#EV, I. A. Red villages : the 5-year plan in soviet agriculture. New York, 
International publishers co., [C1931]. izSp., ill. 

[*' Translated by Anna Louise Strong ”]. 


Kobki., F. Lehrbuch des Obstbaus auf physiologischer Grundlage. Berlin, 
J. Springer, 1931. 274S., Abb., Diagr., 25,5cm. 


Kronacher, C. u. C. Frhr. v. Patow. Biometrik. Berlin, P. Parey, 1930. 71S., 
Diagr. 


Lehmann, B. Lehrbuch der anorganischen Chemie fiir Studierecde der Land- 
wirtschaft, der Forstwirtschaft imd des Gartenbaues. Berlin, P. Parey, 1931. 248S., 
Abb. 


Lozach, j. et G. Hug. L’ habitat rural en Bg3rpte Le Caire, Societe royale de 
g^Dgraphie d'Bgypte, 1930, 2i8p., pL, cartes, 28cm. 


Nison, B. L. The principles of potato production. New York, Orange Judd 
publishing co., inc., 1931. i23p., ill., pl.J 


Ontario. ENroMonoGiCAU socm'ry. 6ist Annual report, 1930. Toronto, 1931. 


PETEEO^, P, a, et M. Mai*agon. !^ 14 ments de botanique indochinoise. Hanoi, 
Impr. d'Bxtreme-Oiiait, 1929. 2o5p., pL 


EjOOGpsao C. Dtili2za2done delle acque per irrigazione. 2® ed. riveduta. Pa- 
derva, Cedam, 1932. 548p,, ill., carte, <fibgr. 


Vmm 0ES mousieRiES Chimts^ues. Annuaire. ann^ 1931. Paris, 1931. 


Union des marcshands de soie de Lyon. vStatistique de la production de la 
sole en France et k Paranger, 60^ ann 4 e, R^colte de 1930. Lyon, X931. 
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W(X)i)WARD, C. H, Agricultiire in New Jersey. New York. American lustorial 
society, inc., 1930. 144P., pi. 

[« Reprinted from ‘ New Jersey-x\ history ' »]. 


Periodicals (i) (2) (3). 


AcEiTES. V. 1., 1931. mens. Barcelona. Ps. 18 int. ; Ps. 25 ^tr. 


American Silk Journal, v. 50, 1931. mens. Bast Stroudsburg, Pa. $3 int.: 
$ 4 6tr. 


BergculLures. V. 3, 1929. hebd. Batavia. (Algemeen Randbouw Syndicaat). 


Blbliologitchni ViSEt. V. 8, 1930. 4 fois p. an. Kiev. Krb, 5. (Oukrainskii 
naoukovo-doslidtchii Institout Knigoznavstva). 

[Bibliographical News. Ukrainian Institute of Scientific Bibliographic.al Re- 
search]. 


BibliotEKOVEDenib I Blbliograeiia, (Bibliothekswesen und Bibli^aphie). 
V. I, 1930. trim. Moskva. Rb. 12 int. (Gosoudarstvennaia tsentrahnaia Knijnaia Fa- 
lata. Staatliche Zentralbiicherkammer der RSFSR). 

[Title also in German. Text in Russian]. 


Biedermanns Zeniralbiai^ fiir Agriculturchemie und rationellen Bandwirt- 
schaftsbetrieb. Abteilung B : Tieremahrung. v. 3, 1931. irr. Beipzig, Akademi- 
sche Verlagsgesellschaft m. b. H. 


BiouLEUrN na Boubarskata opitna kontrolna Stantsiia-Vratza. 1931. mens. 
Vratza. 

[Bulletin of the State Regional Sericultural Station]. 


(1) Pievioas list Jcne 1931. To be coothitied Maidi 1932. 

(2) Lfet of abbieviatiocs : Iwhebd. (biweekly) ^ b^EDaeiis. (twice mxmthij } ; htoestr. (ewy two 

; Sx, parfise) ^ (weekly) ; hat. (home parke) ; hr. (inegito) ; mem. (ismtMy) ; 

N. S. {iiew s^des) ; q. (daily) ; sem. (bah yeaky) ; s. (aetks) ; v. (volajnfi) ; trim, ((jtiarteily). 

(3) haaa^ets [J are grven ttaasSafio^ aid expianatcby mste sot ajf^iearing is the title 
of tkle 
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Boubarski Pregi<ed. V. 2, 1927. mens. Vratza, Lv. 40 int, ; Ly. ioo etr. (Bal- 
garski Sdroujeni Greniori). 

[Silk Worm Review, Bulgarian Association of vSilk Worm Breeders], 

Bol"barstvo. V. I, 1930. mens. Vratza. I/V. 50 int. ; Bv. 100 ^tr. (Boubarska 
opitna i kontrolna Stantsiia). 

[Seiicultural Review. State Regional vSericultural Station], 

BOvI^iETin of the Rubber Growers Association, v. 13. 1931. mens. I^ondon. 


Cai^iforxia Grower, v. i, 1929. mens. San Francisco. $ 1,50, (California 
Vineyardists Association). 


COMMERCIO VINICOEO. V. 4, 1931. hebd. lyiilano. kit. 25 int. ; kit. 50 dtr. (Fe- 
derazione Xazionale Fascista del Commercio Enologico (Roma) e Unione Italiana 
Vini (Milano). 


CoMPTES RENDUS mensuels des Stances de la Classe des Sciences math^mati- 
ques et naturelles. 1929. mens. Kjrakdw. (Acaddmie polonaise des sciences et des 
lettres). 


Concentrated Miek Industries, v. i, 1930. mens. Milwaukee, Wise. The Olsen 
Fubli^ng Co. $ 2. 


C. G. V. Organe oflSciel et bimensuel de la Confdd^ation des Vignerons, v 23 
1931. bimens. Narbonne. 


OrzEWO Foesrxe. v. 4, 1930. mens. Pozndn, Zi. 32. 
[PoiMi Timber]. 


ECHA I^&ne. V. 6, 1929* mens. Warszawa. Zi. 14 int. ; Zl. 26 4tr. 
[Forest Echoes]. 


Ee 3 ^trihikatsiia Sei^kogo Khoziaistva, 
int. (Selikolkhozgiz). 


I93t- mens* Moskva, Rb, 5 ^ 


[Rural Electrification]. 
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FiiTJi:oGRlifico. V. 2, 1930. mais. Valencia, Ps. 10 int. ; Ps. 15 4tr. 


iNDUSTiOA bacoI/OGica. V. 5, 1 93 1, mens. IVIilano. (Soci^ta Italiana Produttori 
Seme Bachi). 


IzvESTHA na Balgarskoto botanitchesko Droujestvo. (Bulletin de la soci^te bo- 
tanique d,e Bulgarie). v. i, 1926. irr. Sofia. 

[Title also in French. Text in several languages]. 


IzvESXHA Gosoudarstvennogo Rouskogo Geogr. Obchtchestva. (Izvestia de la 
societe russe deg^Dgraphie). vol. 61, 1929. 4 fois p. an. Moskva. Rb. 8 int. 

[Title also in French. Summary in several languages]. 


IzvEStnA Razanskogo Inst, seliskogo. Rhdz. i Lesovodstva. Tchast Agronom. 
(Nachrichten des Inst, fur Land- und Forstwirtschaft in Kasan. Agronomische Bran- 
che). V. I, 1925. irr. Kazan. 


IzvESTiiA Kazanskogo Inst. seHskogo Khoz. i Lesovodstva. Tchast Lesnaia. 
(Nachrichten des Inst, ftir Land- und Forstwirtschaft in Kazan. Forstliche Blanche). 
V. 2, 1926. irr. Kazan. 


IzvESTHA Severo-Kav. Gosoudarstvennogo Ouniversiteta. 1924. irr. Rostov/ 

Don, 

[Reports of the University of Northern Caucasus]. 


Jordbrugs-Tkknik. V. I, 1929. mens. Kobenhavn. Kr. 4 int. ; Eh. 6 dtr. 
[Agricultural practice]. 


JOURNAUNAIA IMWBIS V. 6. 1 93 1, mens. Moskva. Rb. 24 int. (Gosoudarstven- 
naia tsentralinaia Knijnaia Palata). 

[Bibliography of periodicals. Central State Chamber of the book]. 


V. 25, 1931* 6 fois p. mois> Moskva. Rb. 30 int, 

VQinaia tsentralinaia Knijnaia Palata). 

(Blbjfograpliy of books. Central State Chamber of tb^ bobk}* :: 
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Kuifl^iJRTECHNiKER- V. 34, 1931. bimestr. Breslau, RMk. r8 int. ; RMk. 22 
^tr. (Deutsche Kulturtechnische Gesellschaft). 


lSlAL,AYAy; Forest Records, v. i, 19321* Kepong, Selangor. (Forest Depart- 
ment). 


MiTTEiEXJNGEN der Reichs-Zentrale fiir Pelztier- und RauchWaren- Forschung 
I^pzig, V. 2, 1929. irr. RMk. 20 p, v. 


Nationae Better Journae. v. 22, 1930. mens. Milwaukee, Wise. The Olsen 
Publishing Co. $ 2. 


NaTiokae Cheese Joernae, v. 22, 1930. mens, Milwaukee, Wise. The Olsen 
Publishing Co. $ r. 


Norreanbs SkogsvArdseorbuots Tidskrift. 1927. trim. Stockholm, Kr. 4 int. 
[Review of the Norrland Forestry Association]. 


Farrums de France, v. 8, 1930. mens. Grasse. Fr. 75 int. ; Fr. 100 ^tr. 


Phosphorsatjre. V. I, 1931. mens. Berlin. RMk 4. (Verein der Thomas- 
mehlerzeuger. Wissenschaftl. Abt.). 


Przegead Bibeioteczny. V. 4, 1930. trim. Rrakdw. Zl. 20 int. ; Fr. s. 16 to. 
(Zwi^zek Bibliotekar2Ey Polskich). 

[Dibrary Review. Polish library Association], 


- . i^i^toczY. 1929, mens, Poman. Zl. 19, 20 int. 

IFbresfcry Rjeview]. 


Pezswcvse roen^t. V. S, mesrs. Wamawa, Zl, 16 int. (Rada naezdna Prze* 

myshi tdkmczyda. w f^jbee). „ . . , _ 

[Agricultural Industry. Upper IndustnaX OounGlI of the A^cultural l&lib* 
leries of Poland]. 



PRZKWOD]snx_Mi,BCZARSK:o-jAjczARSKi. V. 3, 1931. mens. Warszawa. Zl. lo int. 
(Zjednoczenie Zwi^zkow Spoldzielni rolniczych RzpHtej. Polskiej). 

[The Dairy and, Bgg Industry. Union of Polish Agricultural Co-operative 
Associations]. 


RiovisTa de Tabacos. V. I, 1931. mens. Madrid. Ps. 4. (Direccion de los EJnsayos 
del Cultivo del Tabaco en Bspana). 


Seiasko-khoziaistvennaia Kniga. V. 3, 1931. mens. Moskrva. (Selikolkhozgiz). 
[Bibliography of Agricultural Economics]. 


Service ivi^XEOROEOGIque de e'Indochine. Observ^atoire central. Bulletin men- 
suel des Observations. 1927. mens. Phu-Tien. (Tonkin). 


Skogsvannen. 1927, trim. Stockholm. Kr. 2 int. (ISTorrlands Skogsv 4 rdsfdr- 
bund). 


[The Friend of the Forest, Forestry xlssociation of Korrland]. 


Sugar News, v.12, 1931. mens. Manila. P. 5 int. ; P, 6. 6tr. (The Sugar News Co.). 
[Bilingual Edition. English and Spanish]. 

SuPERPHOSPHAT. V. 7, 1 93 1, mens. Velzen (Hann.) C. Beckers. 


TchiXAEICHTE. V. 10. 1931. mens. Pleven. Tv. 10. (Vdrkoven tchitalichten 
sdiouz V Baigaria). 

[Country libraries. Bulgarian Country Tibrary Association], 


Technique agricoee inEernaEionaee. v. i, 1931. trim. Roma. I 4 t. 20, (F^ 
deration Internationale des Technidens Agronomes F. I. T. A.). 


Tierernahrung. V, I, 1929. irr. Teipzig. Akademische Verlag^esellschaft m. 
b. H. 


VesEnik Vinogradaistva, Vinoddiia i Vino-toigovli SSSR. {Messager de Viticni- 
tEtre, d'Cto>logie et du Commerce des Vins en URSS). K. S- v,. i, 1929. mens. 
Odessa. Rb. 8 int. ; Rb. ^tr. (Konventsiia gosoudarstvennykh i kooperativnykh vi- 
nopioiavodiachtchikh i ymotorgouiooditchikh Orgaaisatsii, sost. pri Narkomsnabe 
SS^. Conventkm des organisations gonvemementales et <xx3pfe^ves s'occupant 
de la poEodudion et du commerce des vtns, foad^ pr^ du commissariat de Fapprovi- 
donnemmt de ITIRBS), 

^ also, in |?tench. Text in Russian]. 
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VIGNE. V. 2, 1930. mens. Nimes. Fr. 35 int, ; Ft. 45 ^tr. (I/igue Nationale de 
Propagande pour le Vin de France). 


ViGNERON DB Chaivipagne. V. 14, 1931. bimens. Fpemay. Fr. 15 int. ; 
Fr. 25 dtr. 


VlXlcui/tOR. T. I, 1931. mens. Barcelona. (Confederacion Nacional de Viti- 
cnltores). 
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DISCOVERIES AND CURRENT EVENTS * 


Algeria: l(hizocionia Medicaginis (i). 

Rhizoctonia Medicaginis DC. lias made its appearance in lucerne crops in two 
places in Algeria where at present it remains localised. 

It is a new disease for North Africa. 


G^hada : Plant Diseases in 1930 ( 2 ). 

The following account prepared by Mr. I. Conners, a member of the staff 
of the Dominion Botanist, is a brief resume of the observations made on the more 
important plant diseases in the Dominion of Canada in 1930. 

Stem rust {Puccinia ^aminis Pets.) was destructive in Manitoba and eastern 
Saslmtchewan. It was estimated that the losses in Manitoba were : common wheat, 
5 to 10 per cent of the crop ; oats, 5 per cent ; barley, under 5 per cent ; durum wheat 
and rjne, no loss. 

Stripe rust {Puccinia glumarum (Schm.) Erifcss. & Henn.) was found on wheat in 
southern Alberta, but it caused no damage. This rust has also been collected on wheat 
in British Columbia and along the western boundary of Saskatchewan* Climatic 
conditions apparently prevent its spread beyond this area. It frequently attacks 
Horieum jubatum If. but it is very rarely collected on barley. 

limited observations demonstrated the importance of the common buckthorn 
{Rhamnm ccdhartica D.) in initiating epidemics of leaf rust of oats iJPuccinia omh 
neda Cda.) in eastern Ontario. Oats growing adjacent to cultivated or escaped 
were heavily rusted, while at a distance only traces of rust were present. 

Wheat bunt has been increasing in destructiveness within recent years in the 
Prairie Provinces. Of the cars of wheat inspected in the three months ending <kt, 
32, 1930, 1.7 per cent of the common ^ring and 16,6 per cent of the durum respecti- 
were graded smutty. The durum wheat is infected almost exclu^vely with 
(DC.) Tut,, While both species are present in commmi wh^t, Tifkiia 
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joeiens fBerk.) Trel. predominating to some extent in the southern part of each 
province. 

I/)ose smut of wheat [Ustilago Tritici) (Pers.) Jens.) was comparatively rare in 
British Columbia and Alberta, but it was fairly prevalent in Manitoba and Ontario. 
In IManitoba the average loss was estimated to be six-tenths of one per cent, hoose 
smut of barley [Ustilago nuda (Jens.) Rostr.) showed a similar distribution. 

Covered smut of barley (Ustilago Hordei (Pers.) Kellerm.) was extremely com- 
mon and caused some damage in the Prairie Provinces. 

Although both smuts on oats occur throughout Canada, covered smut (Ustilago 
levis (Kellerm. & Swingle) Magn.) is a common and destructive disease from Alberta 
to Ontario, while loose smut [Usttlago Avenue (Pers.) Jens.) is more prevalent in the 
other provinces of Canada. 

An outbreak of stem smut of rye [Urocystis occulta (Wallr.) Rabh.) occurred in 
Saskatchewan. As high as il per cent of the plants were infected in some fields. 
This smut, hovever, is rare in Canada. 

Take-all {Ophioholus graminis Sacc.) was more abundant and more widely 
distributed on w^heat in Alberta this year than in 1929. It was particularly prev- 
alent on the black soil s in central Alberta and to less extent on similar soils in the south , 
Take-all was also reported from British Columbia, Saskatchewan and Manitoba. 

Browning root rot, caused by Pythium spp., was destructive to wheat in Saskat- 
chewan, on land summer-fallow^ed the previous year. It was not as severe, however, 
this year as in the wetter season of 1928. 

Foot and root rot caused by Helminthosporium sativum P. K. & B. and Fusarium 
spp. is very prevalent and caused some damage in the Prairie Provinces, 

Wilt, caixsed by Sclerotinia sclerotiorum (Tib.) de Bary, was locally destructive 
throughout Canada. In a test of 450 pure lines of sunflower to wilt at Kentville, 
H, S., infection varied from nothing to 7c per cent. 

The growing of potatoes for seed is an important industry in Canada especially 
in the Maritime Provinces. To be sold as seed the potatoes must pass a rigid inspec- 
tion in the field and in the bin before they may be certified. Of the fields, whicn 


were planted with certified seed and inspected , 24.8 per cent were rejected on account 
of disease or other causes. Of the fields rejected 53 per cent contained more mosaic 
tha n the standards permit. Similarly, 9.4 per cent were rejected on account of 
black leg, 5.6 per cent on account of leaf roll and 11.6 per cent on accoimt of being 
adjacent to diseased fields. While the number of fields rejected on account of 
mosaic dosely parallels the number of fields inspected each year the number rejected 
for other caries has gradually decreased ^ce seed certification became firmly esta* 
bUshfid. In ccmsequeace mosaic assuming more and more importance in the 
of eettafied seed potatoes. 

/ hmeqimUs (Cke.) Wint.) caused some loss in almost all 

tiiie gfoWhig districts of Canada, but the damage was less than in 

the hot, dty Weather, The disease is particularly destructive on 
'msk ^ tte homortant varieties such as McIntosh and Fameuse. 

(BeadlkiS (Burr.) De Toni was present in many of 

the apide growing districts, it was only serope in Quebec in 1930. It was particulariy 
prevalent in four out of the dght apple dtstricfes of western Queb^i. The digest 
was especially destructive in the AbbcA;rfotri wteie it appeared is the fort 

of blossom blight In the other districts the Is5$ and 

more common. '''' 


A tree-to-tree survey of the Okanagan valley 
perennial canker of apple {Gheosporium perennans Zelter 
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the disease was in general, more severe on varieties prone to winter injury, which 
are already no longer recommended for planting for this reason. Naturally the 
disease is more severe on the older planted varieties and with the control of woolly 
aphis it is believed that the disease will be ftill^- held in check in the Okanagan val- 
ley. It may be pointed out that perennial canker is unknown in the lower Fraser 
valley, w^here the climate is t3y)ica1ly coastal. 

Bacterial fruit blight, a new and destructive disease of loganberry, was discov- 
ered on Vancouver Island and in the lower Fraser Valley, B. C. Foster (Sci. Agr. 
11:529-534, 1931) has named the causal organism Bacillus desiccans n. sp. Besides 
loganberry [Ruhus loganohaccits Bailey) he found the 'wild blackberry {R. macropeta- 
lus Dougl.) and the thimbleberry {R. parviflorus Nutt.) infected. He also success- 
fully inoculated the immature fruits of the raspberry {R, Idaeus F.). 

Egypt: Occurrence and Movements of Locusts (Schistocerca g^reg^aria) (i). 

On March 17th 1931, locusts appeared at Haifa coming from the S. E, They 
did not penetrate into Egypt and soon returned to the South. 

Two days later a swarm was reported from Keresko and Singari in the far South 
proceeding Northwards. On the 20th it flew Eastwards and disappeared in the 
desert. 

Most probably both originated from Halaib wMre, according to the Sudan re- 
ports, the Desert locust was breeding during the preceding month. 

Camel patrols scouted the desert East of Assuan Province. 

On the nth a specimen of dragon flies was received from the Frontier's Inspec- 
tor at Hurgada on the Red Sea Coast. They came in a swarm from the South as- 
sisted by a strong South wind. 

On the 22nd some dragon flies appeared at Abbasieh (Caire Govematorate) ; 
they were mistaken for locusts. 

On April 15th Transjordania reported the arrival of two swarms of mature lo- 
custs beheved to have come from the South. They laid no eggs. Fresh arrivals 
appeared on the i6th and 21st, some in Palestine. 

Their appearance in Sinai was expected and this actually happened on the 21st 
when a swarm of yellow coloured invaders (500 metres long and 50 metres wide) waS 
seen flying near Bir el Maloh going S. W. 

Next day a smaller swarm crossed Akaba Gulf to the West while two others 
were reported from Ras el Nagb and Wadi el Gubi both going Westwards. The 
swarms of Wadi el Gnbi contained few red locusts. On the 24th locusts occupying 
an area of 100 X 20 metres were discovered at Wadi el Khamila. On the 27th and 
28th locusts reached the South Western part of the Peninsula. 

Up to the end of April no locusts reached the Nile Valley. 

Sinai Govematorate, the Frontier Posts in the Eastern Desert and the Pro- 
vinces were all informed of the situation and warned of an expected invasion, 

A locust offi<xr proceeded to El Arish where he demonstrated to the F. D. A. 
^idlers on the proper use of flame guns, made a tour which covered the greater part 
of ite and helped in combatting some mature locusts found at Wadi et 

KhMsiila. 
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Four car patrols from the Ministry of Agriculture with flame guns and kerosine 
were stationed at four posts on the Canal and Suez Gulf to be on the look out and 
destroy any locusts that might appear. 

About looo flame guns, remaining from last year’s campaign and 5^0 tons of 
poisoned bran bait were kept in the Plant Protection stores ready for despatch. 


Eritrea: Locusts (Schisiocerca gre^aria) (i). 

On March 6, 1921 dense swarms of locusts yellow in colour, after having passed 
over the zones of Sabarguma, Gudum, Malachia and Dembib, flew in the direction of 
Ailet to deposit eggs in that territory. 

Knmbers of other locusts alighted on the 9th near Dubellb in the island of Ba- 
la cli Cbebira ; on the loth they resumed their flight towards the Arabian coast. 

On the 1 2th a few locusts coming from the south deposited egssnear Naro in the 
valley of Almeda. 

On the 14th, 15th and i6th egg deposits were reported in the zones of Bamas, 
Mai Atal, Sabarguma, Ailet, Agambussa, Adi Acebze and Zula. 

Betu^een the 15th and the i8th several swarms coming from Bancalia in Abys- 
sinia were reported in Eritrea between Uaddi and Mabra. 

On the 23rd numerous hoppers (' cucubt^ ’) made their appearance in the ter- 
ritory of Ailet and towards the end of the month other breeding centres were re- 
ported in Asus and^Gumot, in the Agambussa and near Zula, along the Red Sea 
coast. 

The extensive regions of the eastern plain infested with ' cucubta ’ were crossed 
and searched by a number of special gangs under white direction who destroyed with 
poisoned bait the numerous breeding centres reported in the various regions. 

In consequence of information supplied by fishermen and island and coast dwel- 
lers and also by the Vice Resident of Northern Bancalia (Mersa Fatma) it may be 
definitely stated that the swarms reported on 19 and 20 January in Bancalia and 
between 10 and 24 February in the eastern plain (cf. this Bulkiin, 1931, No, 4, p, 53 
and No. 5, p. 74) all came from the coast of Arabia. 

United States of America: Outstanding Entomological Features ( 2 ). 

The present notes refer to April, 1931. 

The usual reports of more or less serious cutworm (Noctuidae) damage was 
received from practically all parts of the United States. Unusual damage by 
these insects was reported ;from North [Carolina, [North Bakota, Nebraska, Mon- 
tana, and parts of Idaho. 

3 erioas Hessian fly {Phyiopkaga desirudor Say) infestations are reported from 
western Illinois, part of the Platte Valley in Nebraska, and limited areas in Iowa. 
. Oonnty, Illinms, considerable wheat is being plowed out on account 

thfc^middle of April the dbiinA bug Imcopierus Say) started mi- 


{1) Coamimmicat^ from tfec ofiSdai ctwrcspood^t ^ Bar. 

dell’U^cio A^;mxio della Colonia Eritrea, Asmam. 5 - - ^ 

{2) Comanuiication from the oflldai correspoajdent of the iastitiitc, Mr. J, 
toniologist in Chaiige, Insect Pest Survey and Public Kefeitioiis, Bureau of 
Pepartement of Agriculture, Washingtaa, P. C* , 
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grating into the fields in Illinois. By the middle of the montir migration 'wus ob- 
served in Missouri and Kansas. There is a decided indication of serious chinch 
bug trouble in southeastern Kansas. 

The clover leaf weevil [Hypera punctata Bab.) is reported as very abundant in 
central Illinois and parts of Iowa, Missouri, Kentucky, and Kansas. 

The pea aphid [Illinoia pisi Kalt.) is reported in outbreak numbers in parts of 
Kansas, northeastern Arkansas, Arizona and Southern California. Isolated infesta- 
tions were reported from Mississippi. The infestation reported from the Willa- 
mette Valley of Oregon increased materially during late March. 

Damage b3^ the shot-hole borer [Scolytus rugulosus Ratz.) is reported to be un- 
usually severe in Ohio this spring. In \dew of the ver^' extensive and serious drought 
of 1930, it is surprising that severe damage by this insect is not more extensively 
obser\’'ed. 

The first record for 1931 of the pupation of the codling moth [Carpocapsa po- 
nionella T.) was made in Missouri on April 3 ; at Cornelia, Georgia, April 15 ; at 
Carbondale, 111., April 12 ; at Urbana, 111., April 14 ; in Nebraska, April 13 ; in Penn- 
sylvania, April 21 ; and in Maryland, April 21. The insect is qrnte generally reported 
as normall^^ abundant throughout the Middle Atlantic, vSouth Atlantic, and East 
Central States. In the Rocky Mountain region the insect is reported as very abun- 
dant in New Mexico, and as having sustained a ver}^ slight mortalit}^ in Idaho. 

The Eastern tent caterpillar {Malacosonia americana Bab.) appears to be normal 
in numbers throughout the New England, Middle Atlantic, and South Atlantic 
States. 

Deciduous fruit aphids are reported as quite generally- below normal in numbers 
along the Atlantic Seaboard from Massachusetts to Georgia, and westward to Missouri. 
Reports of an unusual abundance of deciduous fruit aphids have been received from 
Mississippi. A limited heavy infestation of the apple grain aphid {Rhopalosiphum 
prunifoliae P'itch) is reported from New York State, and owing to the unusually 
mild winter the Woolly apple aphid {Erio^oma lanigerum Hausm.) was as nume- 
rous during the first week of April in Wanatchee, Wash., as they were in July of 
last year. 

Apple leafhoppers are reported as imusually abundant in Connecticut and the 
East Central States. They are so numerous in parts of Missouri that the fruit grow- 
ers are becoming alarmed. 

The first emergence of the oriental fruit ruoth {Laspeyresia molesta Btisck.) 
to be reported from Georgia was on April 8, at Thomaston. Adults were observed 
at Roanoke, Va. on April 14. 

A very heavy migration of the common red spider {Tetranychus kiarius E*) 
into fruit trees in western Washington indicates that the very serious outbreak of 


last year may be repeated this season. 

The plum curculio {Conotrachelus mnupJuir Hbst.) appears to be delayed in 
emergence in the South Atlantic States. Only 3 beetles Were collected at Thomaston 
prior to April 4, on which date 35 adults were collected in two hours by jarring. This 
is about three Weeks later than general emergence last year and the latest emergence 
in II yeaxs. Adults were observed for the first time on April 14 in Virgiifia ahd 
iHinois, and on April 15 in Kentucky. A " 

Heavy infeslattorts hy the rusty plum aphid (HysieroHmtret 


are repeated from Georgia and Mississippi. . " A, 

Tfe leafhopper {Erytkrmeura c<mes &y) is more 
dommdgeiat grape sections of northern Ohio. 

'before. le^rded in the -fen Jbaqtuii 
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and in the central part of the Valle}’ the insects are so numerous that the small 
leaves are turning brovn. 

A severe outbreak of the six-spotted mite {Tefyanychus sexmacidatns Riley) 
has occurred over the entire citrus belt of Florida and some defoliation has resulted 
where spraying has been neglected. 

The vegetable weevil {Listroderes obliquiis riyll,) continues to be a serious pest 
on a variety of truck crops in Mississippi. 

The first adult of the spotted cucumber beetle {Diahrotica diiodecimpunctata 
Fab.) to be observed in Virginia this season was seen at Norfolk on April 3, and the 
first adult was reported from Illinois on April 15. 

The w’estem spotted cucumber beetle {Diahrotica sorer I/ec.) is making serious 
inroads on fields of seedling clover in the Willamette Valley of Oregon, and is doing 
considerable damage to melons in the San Joaquin VaUey of California. 

The Colorado potato beetle {Leptinotarsa decemlineata Soj) is reported as un- 
usually abundant in the Chadboum district of North Carolina, and in the Norfolk 
district of Virginia. There is also qmte a heavy infestation by this insect as far south 
as Alachua County of Florida. 

The seed com maggot [Eylemyia cilicmra Rond.) is not so serious as usual on 
potato seed pieces in the trucking sections of Virginia and the Carolinas, although 
it is reported as causing considerable damage to snap beans in North Carolina, and 
doing considerable damage to com, peas, and beans in western Texas. 

The cabbage webworm {Hellula undalis Fab.) became so numerous on turnip 
greens about Lucedale, Miss., that canning operations had to be suspended. 

Large quantities of spinaph harvested early in April had to be rejected on account 
of the unusually heavy infestation by the green peach aphid {Myzus persicae Suk.) 
in the Norfolk district of Virginia. 

The first adult of the harlequin bug {Murgantia histrionica Hahn.) to be observ- 
ed in Virginia this season was collected April 9, The first specimen observed in 
the Chadboum district of North Carolina was recorded as of April 21. 

Italy: New Observations ii). 

Fungi. — Buiing last winter and the spring of the present year no new 
disea^ of crop plants were reported, but here and there there were further out- 
bi-eaks of varying severity of those already noted ; these were favoured for the most 
part by the somew^hat tinseasonable weather in various parts of Italy, in which 
mild periods alternated with periods of cold and rain until and throughout May. 

The wheat has been and is, however, spoilt by the ' foot rot * caused sometimes 
hj. L^pimpkaeria, sometimes by OpJUoMus in the province of Rome Puccinia 
has been particidaily widely spread, specially on the early ' Mentana ' 
wheat, thoa^ seriotis infectioii with P. graffiinis has not yet been observed ; the 
first lepcart of P. was on hard ‘ Senatore Cappelli ' wheat on 15 April, whidi 

later than in past years. 

and pear due to Nectria iiiissima has been somewhat 
frequent in Pie<i3aont this year* 

Vegetables belongmg to the femily of the Ooanpositae, and lettuce in parti- 
cular, have in various parts of Italy attacked by Brmia Lmtucae, without 
however there being serious loss of the produce. 


(i) Communicatkai from the Uoyal Station ol Plant Patfu^ogy, ^ tbe 

Institute. * ' ^ 
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Until April infection with Ascochyia Pisi and Peronospofa Viciae was observed 
on peas, the former being particularly serious as it threatened the pods. 

Cultivated roses under glass and in the open have suffered much from Botrytis 
which attacked the flower buds and to an even greater extent the leaves, makflig 
the plants of little commercial value. 

Napicladium Tremidae {Didymosphaeria poptdina) on Canadian poplars in 
Piedmont, though less severe than last year, is alw'ays present to some extent. 

Young chestnut plantations were found to be affected with Phytophthora cam- 
hivora in the following communes of the province of Ctmeo. — Monastero Vasco, 
Prabosa Sottana (divisions Alma, Riosecco, Griseri delhAlma and Pianvignale), 
Montalto di Mondovi (regions Oberti and Costande) and Monasterolo Cirsotto. 

In certain places the wet season has favoured infection with various species 
of Erysiphaceae, without howex^er causing' appreciable losses. 

Bacteria, — Some particularly noteworthy bacterial affections of tobacco, 
caused by Pseudomonas pseudozoogleae, and of potatoes, caused by Bacterium 
Solanacearum, were observed in the districts of I,^cco and Udine. 

In various localities near Cervignano bacterial mulberry blight {Bacterium 
Mori) continues to appear. K rot of gladiolus bulbs set up by Bacterium margi- 
natum has caused some damage in gardens near Rome. 

Inserts. — In the neighbourhood of Rome this spring Thaumetopoea pi- 
tyocampa was observed even in localities w^here few ornamental pines are grown ; 
active control measures immediately undertaken will undoubted!}* in future years 
restrict the damage to those pines already affected and will check further spread. 

Wheat has been seriously damaged by Thripidae in various parts of Italy (Sar- 
dinia, Sicily, Rome, Veneto, etc.) ; the ears were much spoilt by the abortion of 
numerous spikelets, often whole ears being reduced to only the axis. 

Many plants were injured by Aphididae, to perhaps a greater extent than 
in past years. Amongst the species most affected were roses, plums, peaches, 
wheat, etc. , 

In Piedmont the presence of the larvae of a Curculionid (Larinus) was reported 
on the inflorescence stalks of artichokes ; often when the insects were in great num- 
bers the stalk was broken through. 


In the province of Rome this year there was a considerable invasion of Mo- 
roccan locusts {Dociostaurus maroccanus) coming from eggs deposited last yeaif.' 
The zones most affected up to the present are the communes of Anzio, 

Cistema, the Agro Romano included in these communes, the part of Sezze in tfye 
plain and the commune Terracina. In the greater part of the region the damagt 
was confined to the natural pasture ; in other places (Anzio, Agro Romano) 
locusts have invaded or menaced crops of wheat, other cereals and lucerne, Cofri- 
troi was carried out according to Government regulations by catching the injects 
with tents and poisoning the zones with solutions of sodium arsenite ; certain 
owners of pastureland prefer using naphtha, 

Mites,' — A parasitic mite, Epitrimerus piri Nal., not previously recorded 
has recently been found in nurseries and* orchards in the province of Ravenna ; 
it da m ages the young shoots of pear trees, 

Kon-parasitic diseases. — Many cases of ' ^nocchiatura ' 


tjCen again this spring reported on early * Mentana ' wheat in various 
Tifee affection a:^jpears less frequent than in thei^st yeaf, but perhaps 
greased Mteddon/paid to it ^ems more widely 
of wheats perhaps due to 
■ white .stripes 
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tion is apparent mostly on hybrids such as the early ' Mentana ' and ' Rdda , wheats 
and to a less extent on ‘ Ardito * and ‘ Balilla \ It has been particularly noticeable 
this year in the provinces of Piacenza, Parma and Pavia. 

The fall of fruit buds of the peach (var. ' Ma^’hower ' and ' Amsden ') has con- 
tinued to occur, specially in the vicinity of Rome. A study of this disease is in 
progress ; it seems, however, that the agency of parasites must be excluded and 
that the trouble is due rather to particular conditions of soil, cultivation and weather 

A suberisation of potato tubers, probably caused by the weather, has been 
noted. A browning of the centre of the potato, which has been obsen^ed with some 
frequency near Rome and in Apulia, has been regarded as due to virus disease w'hich 
often causes necrosis and consequent browning of tissues. Experiments have 
been initiated to test this hypothesis. 

Nigeria: Locust Invasion (l). 

As mentioned in my previous communication {see this Bulletin, 1930, pp. 85- 
86) swarms of Locusta migraioria migratorioides, R. & F., occurred in various parts 
of Nigeria between early December, 1929, and the end of February^, 1930. Infor- 
mation from various native sources has established the fact that a similar large 
scale invasion took place about 35 years ago. 

The first hopper band was foimd near Iseyin in the Oyo Province on March 
3Jst, 1930, and during April and the first half of May there was a heavy infestation 
of hoppers in both the Oyo and Abeokuta Provinces (south-west Nigeria). lu 
April hopper bands were very numerous in the Benue Province and by the end of 
May had been reported from all of the remaining ten Provinces in the North, al- 
though they were then infrequent in the three most northerly Provinces, viz. So- 
feoto, Kano and Bomu. The first report of hoppers becoming adult was received 
fete the Abeokuta Province on May 3rd. During May and June most of the daugh- 
swarms which had survived the anti-hopper campaign flew in a north-easterly 
dfeectiot ; from the last week of May to mid- July many swarms entered the Sokoto 
Piwmce from the west and proceeded in an easterly direction. Many of the daughter 
bred in the vicinity of I^e Chad and Mr. O. B. Lean, Entomologist, 
v: feganise^ a poisoned bait campaign on the Nigerian shores from mid-August to 
, laaid-Octobex in the course of which some 7,300 acres of hoppers were destroyed. Dur- 
ing September, October and November hoppers appeared in nearly all of the North- 
and it is evident that very many of the daughter swarms did not par- 
: fe gfeerai concentratioii of swarms in the Chad area. In late September 

' Ocfober Sir. Learn observed tpany swarms of the new generation (third) enter- 
itjg the Bomtt Province from the east, and with the onset of the northeast wind 
in the latter mcmth swarms coteneaoed to fly to the south-west. By the end of 
Nfovember tiie^ had J^acied the south of the Abeokuta Province in the west and 
Caiobar in the easL* From Beoember, X930* to March, 1931, sexually immature 
smmsM the tWrd generatioii have hem prindpaljy concentrated in the Southern 
Province, Horin and Benue. 

Dtiririg the 1930 anti-hopper cam|wgn most of ,the usual control methods 
were utilised, viz. trenching, barriers, spraying and poisoned bait, ttaing the comr 
ing campaign which is expected to commence very soca^tte poisoi^ bait method 


‘ (i) CommunicaticffifixmtiteoScaaicorres|K>tidentcrfti«IflsUtate,lh.n.n.<aor*»iis^ 

mitomologist,A^[tic^atvraI!Departittcst, Ifaadas, Kigem- * . . ; ^ ^ A: 
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is to be the principal measure for combatting hopper bands, and arrangements 
have been made for the establishment of bait factories at suitable places thionghont 
Nigeria. The organisation of the campaign in the Northern and Southern Provinces 
is in the hands of the respective Assistant Directors of Agriculture. The bait to 
be used consists of bran, chah or sawdust steeped in a solution of sodium arsenite in 
water, the proportions being approximately 12 oz. of poison, 8 gallons of water 
and 30 lbs. of base. 

In February a mission proceeded to Dahomey and Colonie du Niger in order 
to discuss anti-locust measures with the French authorities in those two colonies. 
During the Chad campaign (mentioned above) a French official visited the scene 
of operations to confer with Mr. Fean. 


Yugoslavia: Crop Pests (i). 

During the last year and the early part of this a diminution has been noted in 
the damage to plum orchards caused by Eulecanium corni Bouche. The dry and mild 
spring of 1930 was very unfavourable for the development of the larvae after hiberna- 
tion. The invasion of scale insects has during five years assumed catastrophic 
proportions ; ten million trees of Prunus domestica have been killed. At the present 
time the intensity of the invasion has been reduced by ^5, with a corresponding 
reduction in the damage. 

In the eastern districts this spring Loxostege siicticalis L. has caused injury 
to lucerne, beet and maize ; the losses amount to 2,500,000 ' dinars 

In the same districts Cncetus cricetus L. and Citellus citellus F. have caused 
serious loss. 

The fine spruce forests in Bosnia have for three years been attacked by Scoly^ 
tidae. The Government has voted a sum of 10 million * dinars ' for the organisation 
of the control of the beetles. In all the pine forested regions Lophyrus rufus Rtzb. 
has made its appearance in menacing numbers." 


FEGISFATIVE and ADMINISTRATIVE MEASURES 


Germany (Saxony) (2), — An Order of 12 March 1931 — 36 VII — from the 
Ministry of National Economy instructs the rural and urban Com m u n es to take such 
measures as are necessary to control the diseases and pests of fruit trees. They mtt 
supplied free of charge with the necessary explanatorj^ leaflets on r^^est. 

Order also provides for the control of diseases and pests of asparagus. To 


ensure a ^neral uniform control of Puccima Asparagi, Plafyparae^ : 
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CtioceTis uspuyugi and C. I2~pii7ict(itu it is iBcjuircd tliat all asparagus stems must be 
cut and burnt in the field before the end of October every year ; any remaining must 
be pulled up and burnt during the winter (before the end of February) ; in the har- 
vesting of seed attention must be paid to the productivity and resistance to diseases 
and pests of the mother plants ; the resistance of the plants must be strengthened 
by applying suitable complete fertilisers, by careful tillage and well-spaced planting 
(200 X 50 cm) and by correcting soil reaction. 

Pucc. Asparagi should be controlled by planting only varieties reco^sed as 
rust-resistant in the locality. Bordeaux mixture sprays may also be applied. 

It is recommended for the control of Platyparaea to cut back to the crown 
any shoots which are twisted or unhealthy in colour and, since the pest prefers sunny 
places, to shade the plants. 

Young Crioceris may be removed by rubbing the plants lightly wih the hand 
from time to time. The beetles or larvae may also be shaken into bowls containing 
a little petrol. The best method however consists in applying arsenical sprays. 
The beetles may be caught in winter when they seek shelter by means of corrugated 
paper bands such as are used to protect fruit trees. 


Spain. — With a view to making uniform the official certificates issued by the 
Phytopathological Service at the ports and frontier stations, the Minister of National 
Economy has by the * orden ’ of 21 May 1931 provided that — except in cases where 
special models are required by certain countries and accepted by Spain — such cer- 
tificates shall conform to the model annexed to the present * orden [This model 
itself oonforms to that scheduled by the International Convention for Plant Pro- 
teCition,* Pome, 16 April 1929. Cf. this Bulletin, 1929, p. 55]. {Gaceta de Madrid, 
3 junio 1931, ano CCI/XX, tomo II, num. 154, pigs. 1166 y 1167). 

Fyance. — - A Ministerial Decree of 15 April 1931 indicates the distribution 
among the twenty-seven ph5d;opathologicai circumscriptions of the country, of the 
hmticultural and viticultural firms and the exporters of agricultural produce of plant 
. origin which are inscribed for 1931 on the control lists of the Service of Plant Protec- 
ticm and Phytopathological Inspection, and specifies the inspectors, agents, assistants 
and contoUers of the said Service for 1931, {Journal Opciel de la Republique Fran- 
Paris, 22 mai 1931, EXIIF ann^, n® 119, p. 5641-5644), 


(i). — With a view tb preventing the introduction of the two Wheat 
diseases known in the United States of America under the names of ' flag smut ' 
iJJfocysHs TriHci Koem.) and ' take all ' {OphiohobAs graminis Sacc.) as well as of 
<!)£ther serious diseases, not ytt known in the Reputdic, changes have l^n introduced 
by a PreridenrialDecr^ dated 4 kferch 1931 in the "CtiarantenaEsterior mimeroS" 
(cf. this BitUeiin, 1929, Ho. 3, pp. 39-40 and Hb. 4, p, 57) as fettotsrs 

(a) ^ ' Cuarentena Exterior absolute ^ is ptedaWri i^ prohibited 

the importation of all spedes and varietfes df wtieat; 

{b) Th^ importation of wheat may be a&owed by special permit when required 
for study purposes or scientific research, provided tlrnt such precautions are obsery- 


{ 1} Commtmication frtm the o^Sdal correspcmdcHt of the I>r. ■ 

partamento de Investigacidn de Plagas, Oficma Federal para la 
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ed are required by the ''Secretaria de Agricultura y Fomento ' through the 
' Oficina Federal para la Defensa Agricola ^ 

The present ' Cuarentena ' will be applied on and from 6 March 1931. 


For the purpose of preventing the introduction of the European com borer 
(' barrenador europeo del maiz Pyramta mibilalis Hb.) a Presidential Decree 
was issued on 25 March 1931 applying the ' Cuarantena Exterior ndmero ii ' to 
come into force on the 28th March whereby the importation is absolutely profaib- 
ted of : — 

(a) Maize in the grain or in the cob and of any other part of the plant (stalks, 
leaves, etc.) ; 

(b) Broom com (an}- part of the plant) ; 

(c) Any variety of sorghum (any part of the plant) ; 

{d) ‘ Zacate del Sudan ' [Sudan grass] (any part of the plant) ; 

{e) Celery and rhubarb, dry or fresh, and beet with tops ; 

(/) Cut flowers or whole plants of Chrysanthemum, Aster, Cosmos, Zinnia, 
Malva, Hydrangea Hortensia and cut flowers or whole plants of Gladiolus and Dah- 
lia, except bulbs and roots of the last named plants without stems; 

[g] Straw of all cereals and Graminaceae whether as such or used for packing. 

The importation of the above mentioned plants and agricultural produce may 
be allowed by special permit for study and scientific work provided that such pre- 
cautions are observed as are required by the ‘ Secretaria ' through the ' Oficina 

Any breach of the present regulations will be punishable by a fine of 10 to 1000 
' pesos ' payable by the consignor, as well as by any one conveying the goods, which 
will be destroyed without compensation. 

If a really effective process for the sterilisation and fumigation of plants and of 
the above named agricultural products be discovered, the ' Secretaria ' may apply 
the * Cuarentena parcial ’ in lieu of the ‘ Cuarentena absoluta 

Special instructions are appended to the said Decree, bearing the date of the 
7th April 1931, which shall be observed by the inspectors of the ' Oficina ' in connec- 
tion with the use of straw, of any cereal and Graminaceous plant for the packing of 
commercial products. Inspectors may permit the entry of goods packed with straw 
and shipped to Mexico before the enforcement of the ‘ Cuarentena Exterior nd- 
mero 8 

During the present year importers may in any Mexican port or frontier post 
exchange the straw used for packing (which will be burned) for another product 
or material which can replace it, or submit the goods to fumigation with carbon 
bisulphide, hydroc3mnic gas, etc. in accordance with the present regulations and 
taking all necessary precautions when treating foodstuffs not packed in metallk: 
or glass vessels. 

The quantities of carbon bisulphide or of hydrocyanic gas to be used for fumi- 
gation purposes are fixed, as is the duration of the treatment. Any expenses incurred 
shah be borne by the importer. 

The Miowing are the ports and feontier posts by which importation may be 
allowed : ^ 


On the northern frontier: Zaragoza, B. C. ; Mexicali, B. C ; ]Noga 3 e$, Som { 
; Juarez, Ghih. ; Piedras Negras, , Ooah. ; yilla 

, , ' . r of the' of ; Tanq^co^ 
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On the Pacific coast ; Ensenada, B. C. ; Mazatlan, Sin. ; Manzanillo, Col. ; 
* Acapulco, Gro, ; 

All other ports and frontier posts which the ‘ Secretarial may consider it ne- 
cessary to authorise. 

The ' Secretaria ' will in good time make known the regulations, which shall 
apply on and from the i J anuary 1932. 


Reunion (Island of). — By Governatorial Decree No. 15, dated 6 January 
1931, authorisation for the importation, circulation, storage and transit of plants, 
sets and seeds of sugar cane may be allowed, subject to the conditions specified in 
Art. 2, paragraph 4 of the Ministerial Decree of 3 December 1929 (see this Bulletin, 
1930, pp. 89-90), only by the port of Pointe des Galets. {Revue Agricole de Vile 
la Reunian, Saint-Denis- Reunion, 1931,2^“^ s^r., XIX® annee, n^ i, p. 25-26). 
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javanicum, Triposporium, Phycopsis Treubii, Antennularia, Septobasidium Theae, 
S. Curtisii], 


BoNGEsn, Virginia. Muffe della canapa in germinazione. Bollettino del Labor a- 
torio Sperimentale {Regio Osservatorio Regionale) dt Fitopaiologia, Torino, 1931, anno 
8® n. 2, pp. 4-8. 

[Rhizopus nigricans, R. elegans, Mucor Mucedo, Fusarium oxysporum, F. incarna^ 
turn, Stilbella byssina, Oospora Rivoltae, Aspergillus spp., Verticilliumsp., Trichothecium 
roseum, Dactylidium sp.]. 


Bongesu, Virginia. Osservazioni biolc^che snlla mosca delle dliege in Pie- 
monte (Nota preliminare 1930-31). Bollettino del LahofcUorio Sperimeniale {Regio' 
Osservatorio Regionale) di Fitopatologia, Torino, 1931, anno 8^, n. 3, pp. 4-9. 
[Rhagoletis cerasi]. 


Borgmeier, Thomaz. Sobre alguns Phorideos qne paxasitam a sa6va e 
fonnigas cortadeiras (Diptera, Phondae). Archives do Institute Biologico de IJefesa 
Agricola e Animal, Sao Paulo - Brasil, 1931, voL 4, pags. 209-228, est. 21-25. Biblio^a- 
phia, pag. 227. 

[in Portuguese, with summary in Bnglish. Apocephalus spp. and Myrmosicartus 
spp. parasites oi Alia spp. and Acromyrmex spp. Descriptions are given in Portuguese 
of 2 species of the gen. Apocephalus and 4 of the gen. Myrmosicanvs new to science]. 


BoTOTgoET, G. Lfa « rosette » de Tarachide h Madagascar, V A grommie Cokmiede^ 
Paris, 1931, 20*^ ann^, h® 160, p, ro5-io8. 




ist CoGcIneiia ^pte^pnnetata L. 
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BuckEI,!,, E. R. The apple curculio as a pear pest in British Columbia The 
Canadian Entomologist, Orulia, 1930, Vol. LXII, No. 3, pp. 47-49* 

\Tachypterelhis quadrigthhns (Say)]. 


Grcxio. La mosca delle ciliege (Rhagoletis cerasi L.) con speciale ri- 

guafdo alia condizioni della Venezia Tridentina. Noteed appunti di .Atti delVAc- 

cademia Roveretana degli Agiati, Rovereto, 1931, vol. X, 16 pp., 2 diagr., 14 iigg. 


Catoni, GitJElo. Malattie del tabacco e delle patate nel Trentino Trento, Ti- 
pografia Editrice Mutilati e Invalidi, 1931, 19 pp., 16 figg. 

\Bacillns Nicotianae, {(mosaics, Kopsia ramosa, Thielavia basicola, Olpidium 
Brassicae, Pythtum De Baryanum, Alternana tenuis, Phyllosiicta T abaci, Ascochyta 
Nicotianae, Agriotes lineatus, Agrotis segetum, on tobacco ; Bacillus amylohacter, B, 
solaniperda, B. Solanacearum, Fusarium spp., Phytophthorainfestans, internal blacken- 
ing ot tubers, Hypochnus Soiani, Spongospora subterranea, Agrotis srgetum, Agriotes 
spp., etc., on fotato]. 


Catoki, Grcxio, Nuovi Acari sulle viti. Trento, Tipografia Editrice Mutilati 
e Invalidi, 1931, 4 pp., 3 figg. 

[Epitrimerus viiis, Pkyllocoptes vitis in Venezia Tridentina]. 


CoNNEix, R. P. Eradication of tall fescue. Methods practised in the Mana- 
watu District. The New Zealand Journal of Agriculture, Wellington, 1930, Vol. XL, 
No. 2, pp. 93-99, figs. i- 5 ‘ 

[Festuca elaiior]. 


Cook, MEevieee T. La rona de la toronja en Puerto Rico. Gobierno de Puerto 
Rico, Departamento de Agricultura y Tfabajo. Estacion Experimental Insular, Rio 
Piedras, P. R, Circular No. 92, San Juan, P. R., 1931, 15 pfigs., 3 figs. 

fSphaceloma Fawceitii Jenkins on Citrus spp.]. 


COSTANTIN, J . Les maladies du cacaoyer, U Agriculture Pratique des Pays Chauds, * 
1931, ncfuv. s^., 2^ ann^, n« u, p. 327-340, fig. 1-2 ; no 12, p. 407-420. Index 
bibliographique, p. 415-420. 

^^hyiophihora F&beri, Marasmius pernicios^, Diplodia cacaoicola, Heliothrips 
RoseUinia Pepo, R. bttnodes, Armillaria mellea, Marasmius scandens, 
M. byssicola, Corticium salmonicolor. Monilia spp., Sphaeronema sp., etc,]. 


_ CoWHDR, W. Experiments oa transmission cf dJy-rot {Pkomet Uneam) of swedes 
By iHseets. N«b o/vlffWcMflMrfl.Wellingtm, iq*o, Vol. 41 Ko ^ 

pp. 194-199. figs. 1,2. ^ ’ 


C^tE. Norman . Gras^opper control in Canada East of the Rotfey 

of Canada. Department of A griailhtre. BitUetin No. 143 - New Series, Ot&iwa. 
1931. 18 pp., 2 figs., 2 pis. ■ . 

[Mekm^lus mexicanus Saus., Af. femtn'-Hibnm DeG.. M. itomdus 
nula peUactda Send., M. pa^ardi Send., M. mgmtipmms Eod^ 

M, confusus Scad., XHssostetra Carolina ) * L 





Da Rocha, Joao BapTista, e Be Aguiar Souza, Decio. Contribui9ao para o 
•estudo da analyse chimica dos desinfectantes derivados do alcatrao da hnlha em- 
pregados na agricultnra e na pecuaria. Archivos do Instttuto Biologico de Defesa Agri- 
^cola e Animal, Sao Paulo - Brasil, 1931, toL 4, pags. 5-16. 

[In Portuguese, with summary in Bnglishj. 


Be Jong, J. K. Cantheconidea furcellata Wolff as a natural enemy of caterpil- 
lars in tea-gardens. Archief voor de Theeculiuur in Nederlandsch- Indie uitgave van hei 
Proefsiation voor Thee te Buitenzovg, Bata\ia 1931,^0. i, biz. 17-24, pi. I-II. Litera- 
tuur, biz. 22. 

[In Butch, with title and summary in English]. 


^ Be J ONG, J . K- Some experiments with paradichlorobenzene as a control of the 
Albizzia borer, Xystrocera festiva Pascoe. Archief voor de Theecultimr in Neder- 
landsch’Indie uitgave van het ProefstcUion voor Thee te Buitenzorg, Batavia 1931, Xo i, 
biz. 8-16, pi. I-n. Eiteratuur, biz. 14. 

[In Butch, with title and summary in English]. 


DEEAGE, B. Travaux r^centssur les insecticides et anticryptogaraiques. Revue 
de Phytopharmacie. Annales, Agronomiquez, Nouvelle sdrie, Poitiers, 1931, I^^ annde, 
no 3, p. 366-385, I diagr. References bibliographiques, p. 384-385. 


Beeea Beefa, G. Gli insetti dannosi al carciofo, BoUetiino del Laboraiorio Spe- 
rimentale {Pegio Osservatorio Regionale) di Fiiopaiologia, Torino, 1931, anno 8°, n. 2, 
pp. 8-9 ; n. 3, pp. 9-11* 

\Grylloiaipa vulgaris, Tipula oleracea, Agroiis, Hadena, Aphis cardui, Pyrameis 
jcarduii Cassida defloraia, Sphaeroderma testaceum, Lixus elongaius, Larinus cynaraes 
Cetonia, Potosia cardui, Urophora macrura, Apion radiolus]. 


Esau, Kaeherine. Studies of the breeding of sugar beets for resistance to curly 
top. HUgardia, Berkeley, California, 1930, Voh 4, No. 14, pp. 415 440, 1-8, pi i. 


Bssig, E. O. Plant quarantine. Science, Eancaster, Pa., 1930, New Series, VoL 
E;XSI, No. 1840, pp. 350-353* 


Etneeay, W, P, R. Effect of fungi upon the strength of timber. Nature, leondon, 
1931, Vol. 127, No. 3216, p. 925. 


Poster, W. R. Bacterial fruit blight cff the loganbeiry. Scientific AgrumMmet 
Ottawa, Canada, 1931, Vol. XI, No. 8, pp. 529-534, figs. 1-4, pi I. 

desiccmtc a. sp; on Rubus hganohaccus and othser related species. . 
aer^ftion ol tim new species in EnglMi}. 
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Gibbs, J. G. Dissemination of club-root in the dung of farm stock. The New 
Zealand Journal of Agncultitre, Wellington, 1931, Vol. 42, No. 3, pp. 193-198, figs. 1-2. 

[Plasmodiophora Brasstcae]. 


GONZ.4nEZ DB Andrbs, Garbos. Das principales enfermedades de la patata^. (Di- 
putacion Provincial de Da Coruna. Junta Administrativa de los Se^cios Agncolas. 
Divulgacion N^. 3). Da Coruna, 1930, 46 pags., 2 figs., 7 lams. Bibliograffa, pags. 43 

y 44- 

IPhyiopJtthora infestans, Fusarium spp., Bacillus solaniperda, Altemaria Solani, 
Actinomyces spp., Spongospora subterranea, Synchytrium endohioticum, etc.]. 


Goodwin, W., Martin, H., and Sabmon, S. The fungicidal properties of 
certain spray-fluids. WI. The Journal of Agricultural Science, l^oudion, 1930, Vol. XX, 
Pt, 3, pp. 489“497' 

[PJxperinients with solutions of the polysulphides of sodium, potassium, calcium 
and barium for the control of the conidial form of Spkaerotheca Humuli], 


Goubden, C. H., andGREANEY, F. J. The relation between stem rust infection 
and the yield of wheat. Scientific Agriculture^ Ottawa, Canada, 1930, Vol. X, No. 6, 
pp. 405-410,' figs. 1-3. 

[Puccinia graminis Tritict]. 


Goux, D. Notes sur les Cocddes (Hdm.) de la France (3® note) . Description d'une 
espte nouvelle. Bulletin de la Sociiid entomologique de France, Gap, 1931, 8, 

p. 113-118, figs. 1-15. 

(HeJiococcus radicicola n. sp. on the roots of JDianthus Carihusianorum, Poterium 
Scmguisorba, Rumex Acetoseila, etc., at Courzieu (Rhbne). Description in French]. 


F. J. The influence cm yield and grade of harvesting rusted wheat at 
^ Sdeniific Agriculture, Ottawa, Canada, 1931, Vol. XI, 

492-511, figs, r-2 literature dt^, pp. 510-511. 


BocsjjOKTTB, Maoiuce, et Arskjny, D. Sfeeticm par k mdistdne cauHnaire de 
Cusmta <k substances nodves pcmx ks iisms dee hdtes. Comptes rendus 

kMomadimBS 4es sdamem de TAcaddmie de$ Sdsmes^ Paris, 1931, tome 192, 12, 

p. 764-766. 


Hoprins, J. C. F. Field control of ; 
iural Journal, Salisbury, Fthodesia, 1930* VoD i 




[The disease (' frenching J, caused 1 ^ _ 

ively controlled by applying suitable 
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^ Hopkins, J. C. F. Mycological notes — Further experiments on the control of 
white mould {Erysiphe Cichoraceariim DC.) of tobacco, 1927-28. The Rhodesia 
Agricultural Journal, Salisbury, Rhodesia, 1930, Vol. XX\T[I, No. 4, pp. 381-387. 


Hopkins, J. C. F. Plant pathology in Southern Rhodesia during the year 1930. 
The Rhodesia Agriotdtural Journal, Salisbury, Rhodesia, 1931, Vol. XX\’ 1 H, No. 4, 
PP- 3S4-3S9- 


IWANOFP, B. Beitrag zur Pilzflora Bulgariens. Bulletin de la Sociefe Boianique 
de Bulgarie, Sofia, 1931, vol. IV, p. 101-102. 

[In Bulgarian, with title and note in German ; 14 fimgi are listed as new for 
Bulgaria]. 


JBNKINS, Anna B. Development of the citrus-scab organism, Sphaceloma faw- 
cettii. Journal of Agricultural Research, Washington, D. C., 1931, Vol. 42, No. 9, 
PP- 545-558, figs. 1-5, pi. I. Literature cited, pp. 557-558* 


Rii^rz, B. F. Perennial weeds which spread vegetatively. Journal of the American 
Society of Agronomy, Geneva, N. Y., 1930, Vol. 22, No. 3, pp. 216-234, figs. i-io. 


Keauss, j. Zur Prufung der Leistung von Trockenbeizgeraten. Nachrichten- 
blait fur den Deuischen Pflanzenschuizdienst, Berlin 1931, ii Jahrg., Nr. 5, S. 34-35. 


I^ABKRGERiH. Action des circuits oscillants sur la d^^erascence des pommes 
de terre. Comptes rendus kehdomadaires des siances de VAcad^mie des Sciences, Paris, 
1931, tome 192, no 22, p. 1408-1410, 


Laing, F. a new Coccid injurious to fruit trees in Baluchistan. Memoirs of the 
Department of Agriculture in India, Entomological Series, Calcutta, 1931, Vol, XII. 
No. 2, pp. 99-100, pi. XXXVHI. 

[Aspidiotm pfunorum n. sp. Description in English]. 


LAtrMONT, P. Les mauvaises herbes et leurs graines en Algtoe, Revue Agrkok de 
TAfrique du Nofd, Alger, xgsJ, 29® ann^, n° 612, p. 262-270, fig. 


LBEPMANS, S- Hie beetle grub mining in tea leaves. Archiefvoor de Theecui" 
lAederkmdsch-IndiB uitgave van het Proof station voor Thee ie Buitenrzorg, 
Batavia, 1931, No. i, biz. 5-7‘ 


{In Dutch, vdth title and summary in English. Eugnamptus hirsutm Vos^]. 


- ^ VMCme, f. The 

Jaarg;, No. % hiz. 59 ^- 599 * v 
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LdnDEIJER, EgbErXHA J. Een bacterie-ziekte van de wilg. Tijdschrift over 
Plant enztckten, Wageningen i 93 x> 37 ^ jaarg., 30 aflev., biz. 63-67. 

IBacieriitm Sahcis]. 


lyixDQnST, Juan C. Algunos bongos nnevos parasites de las plantas cultivadas 
de la Kepublica Argentina. Revista de la Facultad de Agronomia, La Plata, 1930, tomo 
XIX, n^ 2 (3^ epoca), pags. 197 a 210, figs, i a 7. 

TPhyllosticta hedericola Dur. et Mont., Phyll.Ligustri Sacc., PhylL Mahaleh Thiim., 
Phyll. perforans Sacc. et Matt., PhylL sophoricola Hollos, PhylL Syringae West., 
PhylL synaea Sacc., Phoma domesHca Sacc., Hendersonia Tognimana Poll., Septoria 
Gaillaydiae Kll. etEv.* Eniomosporiimi maculatum Lev., Pestalozzia Fuchsiae Tniim.]. 


LinEORD, l^lAURiCE B. Yeliow-wspot disease of pineapples transmitted by Tbrips 
tabaci Lind. Science, Lancaster, Pa., 1931, New Series, Vol. 73, No. 1888, p. 263. 


LI^uxkk, MAX.BeitragezurKenntnis des Stofi^^echsels mosaikkranker und ge- 
svmder Tabakpfianzen. Phyiopathologische Zeiischriji, Berlin, 1930, Bd. II, Heft 4, 
S. 34X-359. 


Kai^otXi, BrtORB. L^esca al fosfuro contro le grillotalpe alia prdva in tutta 
Italia. Annali della R. Accademia d' Agricoliura di Torino, Torino, 1931, vol. LXXIII 
(1930), pp. 187-200. 


MarXEUUI, Giuseppe M. Contribute alia conoscenza deir« Aporia crataegi I^. » 
e di alcnni suoi parassiti ed epipaxassitL PaUeitino del Labor aiorio di Zoologia gene- 
rale ed agraria del R. Isiituio superiore agrario di FortieKSx>oleto. IQ21. vol. XXV, 
pp. 171-24:1, figg. I-XIV. Biblicgrafia, pp. 236-238. 


MeXAJ^nikov, S., HSiMOEABVA, J„ et Skobeezyne. Etude de nouveaux microbes 
pour la pyrale dn mais (Quatri^e mtooire) . Annedes de ITnsHtut Pasteur,, 
1931, t. XLVI, 4, p. 467-479, 

fFr«mdead larvae of Pyrausta nubtlaUs coming from tbe Pyrdn^es and from Italy 
st^e new bacteria bave been isolated. They are' described in Frencb under the pro- 
visicmal names oi BacUrium pyrenei (black), Bact. pyrenei (brown) ; Baci. pyrenei 
ememhan Baci. cazmdxm w® 2, Boot, iiaiicum i, Boot, italicum rP 2,. 
iioMmm up 


Mieuer, Davi5>. Insects inlestiiig Phormkim. The New Zealand Jottrnal of Scieme- 
and Technology, Wellington, 3:930, voL XI, Ho. 5., pp. 273-283. jBgs. 1-5. 

[On Phormium tenax, in New Zealand tbe foBowba^g ate ifepc5ti:ed as pests : ^ 
Ortkoclydon p^aefectaia, Melanchra st&ropactis^. OecMiems 

lindts, L. siricia, Trionymus diminutus, CoelosiomiMa cMyUnSs, Porind signdda^ 
Lepidomyia decessum, etc.]. * ^ ' 



MONASTERO, Saevatore. Uti nuovo parassita endofago della mosca delle olive 
trovato in Altavilla Milicia (vSicilia) (Fam. Bracofiidae, Gen. Opius). Am della R. Ac- 
cademia di Soienze, Lettere e Belle Arti di Palermo, Palermo 1931, vol. XVI, fasc. Ill, 
7 PP- I fig- 

prom pupae of Dacus oleae the writer obtained an endo-parasite belonging to the 
gen. Optus, which he thinks to be a new species and has named O. siculiis''\. 


Moreau, et VineE, B. Bssais de destruction de VEudemis au moyen des rayons 
ultra-violets. Comptes rendiis hehdomadatres des seances de VAcademie dAgricuUure 
de France, Paris, 1931, tome XVII, g, p. 292-297. 

. [Polychrosis botrana]. 


MUXEER, H. R. A. Top-disease and dieback of cohee-trees. Landhouw, Buiten- 
zorg, 1930, V. Jaarg., No. 7, biz. 579-5S3> fig- 

[In Dutch, with title and summary also in Bnglish]. 


Munch, B. Zur Xenntnis von Ceratostomella pini, piceae und cana. Zeitschrift 
fur Pflanzenkrankheiten (Pflanzenpathologie) und Pflanzenschutz, Stuttgart 1930, 40. 
Jahrg., Heft ii, S. 513-516. 


Munch, James C., and Sievbr, James. The pharmacology of thallium and its 
use in rodent control. United States Department of Agriculture, Technical Bulletin 
No. 238, Washington, D. C., 1931, 28 pp. Bibliography, pp. 21-28. 


Napper, R. P. N. The eSects of certain fungicides on the viability of Hevea 
buds. Rubber Research Instituie of Malaya. Quarterly Journal, Xuala Bnmpur, 1931, 
Vol. 2, No. 4, pp. 192-2 13. 


Neumann, Hugo. Priifung von K^ofEelsorten auf ihre WiderstandsfSh^eit 
gegen Kartoffelkrebs (SynchytSum endobioticum). Oesi. Zeitschrift f%br Kartoffewau^ 
Komeuburg 1931, Jahrg. 1931, Heft Nr. 2, S. 29-33. 


NicoXAIS3Sn, W. Beitrag zur Immunitatszuditung des Haiers gegen Ustilago 
avenae (Pers.) Jens. Zeitschrift fur Zuchtung, Berlin 1931, Reihe A, Bd. XVl, Heft 2,. 
S. 255-278, Abb. I. Biteratur, S. 277-278. 


Niexhammkr, Anneeiese. IMe Dosis toxica und tolerata vc«i Uspuhni Univer- 
sal fiir einzelne landwrtschaftHcbe Stoier^en. Zeitschrift f&t Pflanzenktankhei- 
im (Pflofizmpaikologie) und Pflanzenschute, Stuttgart r930^ 
a 517-520. 





Wv B. vdld gra8ae$ of the Heseasn By, 
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Park. :Mai,coi..m. iTvIycological notes (22). Matters of phytopathological in- 
terest during 1929. The ‘Tfoptcal Agyicultuyist, Colombo. 193^^ Vol. IvXXIV, Mo. 4* 
pp. 195-199^2 pis 

[Notes on the following diseases observ^ed in Ceylon : — ‘ Bunchy Top Disease ’ 
(cause not yet determined) and Gloeosporium (Glomerella) Musamni on the banana ; 
Oidiim sp. 'i? O Heveae] on Cenfrosema puhescens ; Cuscuta chinensis on Dohehos Ho~ 
sei ; Rhizoctonia (Coriiciiun) Solam on D. Hosei and Dtdnbaria Heynei ; Vennicularia 
Capstci on the pepper ; tobacco mosaic , Pseudomonas Citn on citrus species]. 


Perez Simmons, and Reed, W. D., and McGregor, K- A. Fig insects in Cali- 
fornia. United States Department of A griciilHtre. Circular No. J57. Washington, D. C., 
1931 » 71 PP'» 37 Literature cited, pp. 69-71. 


0 

PiESCHEE, Erich. Erfahrungen fiber Einsporimpfungen mit Getreiderostpilzen. 
Phytopathologische Zeitschrift, Berlin 1931, Bd. Ill, Heft i, S. 89-roo. Literatur, 
S. 99-100. 


Preston, N. C. The prevention of finger-and-toe (club-root) in gardens and allot- 
ments. The Journal of the Ministry of Agriculture, London, 1931, Vol. XXXVTII, 
Ho. 3, pp. 272-284, I pi. 

[Flasmodiophora Brassicae]. 


Predham, J. T., and Dwyer, R.. E. Reaction of wheat varieties to flag smut. 
The Agricultural Gazette of New South Wales, Sydney, 1930, Vol. XLI, Pt. 6, 
pp. 413-415- 

Tritici\. ^ 


Rademacher , Bernhard. Die Aaskafertekampfurg auf der verringertenRiiben- 
fiSche. Deutsche Landwirtschafiliche Presse, Berlin 1931, 58. Jahrg., Hr. 20, S. 279. 

IBiiiophaga opaca, Bl, undaia, Silpha obscura]. 


Rather, H, C. Weed problems in relation to the production and marketing 
farm seeds. Journal of the American Society of Agronomy, Geneva, H. Y., 1930, Vol. ^2, 
Ho. 5, pp. 409-416. 


O, A., and Httmehrey, C. J. Laboratory tests on the durability pf 
BMIkjpliie 'Woods against fungi. The Philippine Journal of Science, Manila, XQZt, 
Ya. 43. I, pp. 77-91, pis, 1-2. 


O. BDsbeord, G. V. B. Insects found associated with 

spkesanddtkdfe-ait^ mLcnidmwardbcm^ The Annals of Applied Biology , Loan^^; 
1930, Vol. XVn, 2, pp* 3^^395, pfe- R&erences^ pp; 

[Among ottos neposded tor the ffet time la Great Britain ate: — 
chionus pallens F., Carp>pk 0 m flmipes Mmt., obkngus, Lmmoph' 

janeti Grouv., Dermesks cadmmtfrm ^ 

Diplognatha silacea Mod,, Philmerus didymm amHs Caiofem 

barium Goth., Monomma hmnrmm Thoms-/ 

Anthicus australis Lea, CaulophUus kdmasus S^; hms^ i 

Holepyris kawaitensis Ashmd,, Cepkalonomia carimaln Campf^j^dis 

Cam., Zeteticontus laeviscutum Thoms., Drosopla^ ^ \ 
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Riker, a. J., Baneieed, w, M., Wright, W H,, Keitt, G. W., and Sagen, 
H. H. Studies on infections haity root of nurser}- apple trees. Journal of Agricultural 
Research, Wasliington, D. C., 1930, Vol. 41, No. 7, pp. 507-540, figs. 1-5. Literature 
cited, pp. 538-5-40- 

[Phyiomonas rhhogcncs n sp The new species is described in BJnghsh]. 


SachTeeben, Hans. Zur Sperlingsbekanxpfung K achrichtenblait fur den DeuU 
schen Pflanzenschutzdienst, Berlin 1931, ii. Jahrg,, Nr, 5, S. 33-34, Abb. 1-4. 


SanEORD, G. E., and BroadEooT, W, C. Studies of the effects of other soil-in- 
habbiting micro-organisms on the virulence of Ophiobolus graminis Sacc. Scientific 
Agriculture, Ottawa, Canada, 1931, Vol. XI, No. 8, pp. 512-528, figs, r-2, pi. I-II. 


Sc he idTer, Franz. Hie Lause unserer Nadelliolzer. Neudamm, Verlag von 
J. Neimiann, 1930, S. VHI -f- 119, 68 Abb Literatur, S. iir-ii6. 

[Aphididae and Coccididae\. 


SCHEUMBERGKR, IAs^E\RCH, vSCHUEZ. Salzschaden an Kartoffehi bei der Befbrde- 
rutig in Lisenbalmwagen. Dit Kartoffel, Berlin 1931, li. Jahrg., Nr. 6, S. 7S-79. 


SCHMIBT, H. Schadliche und nutzliche Tiere fiir Landwirtscliaft und Gartenbau. 
Landwirtschafthche Fachpresse fur die Tschechoslowakei, Tetsclien 1930, 8. Jahrg , 
Nr. 45, S. 390“39^ ; Nr. 46, S. 39S-400. 


SCHTJEZ, Gerhard. I>er ph3d:opatho'ogische Versuch in der Praxis. Bine Harstel- 
lung seiner Grundlagen und Metlioden. Wissenschafilickes A rchiv fur Landwtrtsckafi, 
Abt. A : Pflanzenbau, Berlin 1930, 4. Bd., 3. Heft, S. 392-496. Literaturverzeichnis, 
S. 492-496. * 


SCHWAkz, Hans. Hie wichtigeren Peinde der Houglasie in Nordamedka, 
schrifi fur Pflanzenkrankheiten [Pflanzenpathologie] und Pflanzcnschut^, 

1931, 41. Bd., Heft 6, S. 266-268, , ^'1,^ 

[List of insects, fungi and a Phanerogam injurious to ^ 

DouglasUy}. 




si 


A„ and JOROENSKN, L. P- A serious stem-rot of oil palms Glacis 
golnaensis), Tk^ fkaktym AgficuUu/r 4 d Journal, Xuala Lmnpur, 1930, Vol. XVHI, 

-4.^ 184-185^.' 

, ^ aatid GdnoSmiia huMum (F. Mddm} fomad a^ocia^ 

•;ro-A If 
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iSPEKNCEi., I4, Stand d'*i* Kemitiiisse iiber die biologische Bekanipfiuig der Elut- 
laus (Eriosowj lanigevum, Hansin ) mit Aphelinus wah in Europa. Die Gartenhan- 
Tidssenschaft, Berlin 1930, 4. Bd., i. Heft, S 11 - 37 . -“^bb 1-9, Literatur, S, 36-37. 


STAKnKniN, !M. Hue lualadie dn groseillier a grajDpe. La Terre ^^audoiu\ Eau- 
samie, 1930, XXIB amiee, n^^ 47, p 699-700. 

ALendopeziza Ribis or Gloeospoviiim Ribid\. 


Storey, H. H. The inheritance by a leaf hopper of the ability to transmit a plant 
virus Nature, London, 1931, Vol. 127, No. 3216, p. 928. 

[Cicaduliyja [Balclufha) niihila Naiide, which transmits the Estreak’ disease 
of maize]. 


ToxopkuS, H J. Giinimosis of Djeruk manis (Citrus sinensis Osbeck), preventive 
culture measures aiid curative treatment. Landhoim', Buitenzorg, 1930, V jaarg., 
no. 7, biz. 587-592, fig. 1-4. 

fin Dutch, with title and summary also in English. Phyiophfhora parasitica 
Dast.] 

Trochatn', j . La f. lepre » de Barachide an Senegal. Revue de Botanique AppHque'e 
et d' Agriculture Tropicale, Paris, 1931, annee, n® 117, p. 330-334. 

fV^irus disease] 


Unamuno, Luis M. Cmtribucidn al estudio de los hongos microsedpidos de 
la provincia de Salamanca. Boleiin de la Real Sociedad Espanola de Historia Natural, 
Madrid, 1931, tomo XXXI, num. 2, pdgs. 85 a 96. 

[Among the 69 fungi listed there are 2 species and i variety new to science]. 


Unamuno, Luis M. Reliquiae Pragosoanag, Boleiin de la Real Sociedad Espanola 
de Historia Natural, Madrid, 1931, tomo XIXXI, num. 5, pags. 197 a 199. 

[I4st of 13 fungus species]. 


UVAROV, B. F. Insects and climate. With a prefatory note by Captain A. F. 

^ Hbmmino, C-B.B. Tremsaciions of the Entomological Society of London, London, 1931, 
Vol. LXXIX. Ft. %, 247 pp., 53 figs. 

[A ino^ valuable summary of the very full literature regarding insects in relation 
to clunate, pa^epared by the writer for the Dietetics Committee of the Economic Ad- 
visory Council and published by the Eatomological Society of London, with the 
help of a grant from the Empire Marketing Board, The matoial is subdivided as 
follows 

IntroduOtioa (pp. 5-y). 

Part. I. The physical factors of insect life.— I. Heat 
{pp- 7 ’fi^)- Hutoidity (pF^ ^-* 74 )* I 3 T. Otiw cltoatlc factors 74-80). IV. 
Combinations of several faettus (pp. h 

Part. II. Weather, climate and insects . -L V. Relations of 
weather to the activities of insects (pp. mA agrmual (pp. ^7. 

115). YII. Climate and distribution (w. VIPPE, of dhhate 

dance (pp. 136-162} IX Climate and weather % 

Bibliography (pp. 187-232). Index to antheus (pp, 

-47)3' . ' if ' ; ‘ Y! 
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Vance, Ai^o M. Apanteles tliompsoni I,yle, a braconid parasite of the Buropean 
com borer. United States Department of Agncultitre, Technical Bulletin No. ajy, Wash- 
ington, D. C., 1931^ 28 pp., 7 hgs. literature cited, pp. 26-28. 

[This internal parasite of the lar^’a'of Pyrausta nuhilalis was found particularly 
abundant in the vicinity of BiHe, France], 


VAN DKR VechOi^, J., and VotrXE, A. I>. The life-history of Citripestis sagitti- 
ferella Moore. Landboiiw, Buitenzorg 1931, VI. Jaarg., No. 9, biz 881-886. 

[In Butch, with title and summary in Bnglish. C. sagittiferella Moore, previously 
recorded under the name of Nephopteryx rohusta Moore, is one of the worst pests of 
certain species of Citrus in the Dutch Bast Indies]. 


Vbrbkek;, F. a. Th. H. The Cantharids in Java. Landbouw, Buitenzorg 1930, 
V, Jaarg., No. 7, biz. 602-606, fig. 1-3. 

[In Dutch, with title and summary also in English. Mylahris pustulata Thunb., 
Epicauia ruficeps 111., M. cichorii B. It was already Imown that the larvae of the first 
two species are egg parasites of Valanga mgncornis Burm.]. 


ViAiA, P,, et Marais, P. Mycolithes [Lithomyces nidulans, spec. nov.). Annales 
de rinsHtui National A gronomique, Paris, 1930, 2® sir., tomeXXIII, p. 188-274, fig. 1-62. 
Bibliographie, p. 265. 

[The writers have given the name of ‘ mycolithes ' to curious formations found 
in vineyard soil on the Palestine coast, chiefly in the mcinity of J affa. They are 
formed of conglomerations of sand grains cemented by mycelium of L. nidulans. 
This Ascomycete, fully described here from morphological and biological stand- 
points, does serious damage to the vine in Palestine, where to the present it 
has remained localised]. 


VoGEENo, P. 11 nerume delle castagne. Bollettino del LabofcUorio Sperimeniale 
{Regio Osservatorio Jiegionale) di Fitopatologia, Torino, 1931, anno 8^, n, 2, pp.1-4. 

[Sclerotinia (Ciboria) pseudoiuberosa Rehm]. 


VOGVCNO, P. II « seccmne » del pioppo. Bollettino del Laboratorio Sperimmtale 
{Regio Osservatorio Regionale) di Fitopatologia, Torino, i93r> anno 8®, n. 3, pp. 1^3. 

{Didymosphaeria populina VuillJ. 


VoifS:, A, Einfliisse des Bodens, der Buft imd der Bicht auf die Bmpfanglich- 
keit di^ Pflanzen fiif Krankheiten. Phytopatkologische Zeiischrift, Berihi 1931:, Bd* 
HI, Heft I* S, 1-8S, Abb. 1-30. Biteratur, S. 86-88. 


VON OEIHngen, H. tJber eiaea tmbekannten SchMling des Wiesenrigsen^pses. 
Nmd^nckhfiMi dm Beuischm Pfiammsckutzdiensi, Benin 1931, 41. B< 1 ^ Nr. 4, 
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WK/Son, G. Pox. Contributiojis from the Wisleylvabotatory. IvVIII. — Insects as- 
sociated "with the seeds of garden plants. The J ouvnoX of the Royal H or ticultuval Society^ 
I^ndon, 1931, Voi. LVI, Pt. i, pp. 3^“47» 18-32. 

[Bmchus spp., Packymerus cruciger, Spermophagus testaceus , Sitodrepa panicea, 
Lasioderma serricorne, Simplocarta semisiriatd^ Ceuthorrhynchus assimilis, Cydia 
nigricaria, BorkhauseHici psendospreiella, Spilographa alternata, Tephritis mtiri%a, 
Phagocarpus permundus, Phytoniyza atripalpis]. 


Woi^ENWEBER, H, W. Fusarimn-Monographie. Fungi parasitici et saprophytici. 
Zeitschrifi fur Parasitenkunde, Berlin 1931, 4 Bd., 3. Heft, S. 269-516, Abb. 1-71. 


Zade. Der latente Pilzbefall und seine Folgeerscheinungen mit Bezug auf Sorten- 
immunitat und Reizwirkung. Fortschritte der Landwirtschaft, L/eipzig 1931, 6. 
Jahrg., Heft 12, S, 3 S 8 - 39 I- 


Zahn, Heinrich. Untersuchungen iiber SpatfrostschMen an der Rebe. pie Gar- 
ienbautvissenschaft, Berlin 1931, 4. Bd., 6. Heit, S. 553-618, Abb. 1-15. Schriftenver- 
zeichnis, S. 609-610. 


Zweigeet, Fnitz. Blattlausgallen. Histogenetische xmd biologische Studien an 
Tetraneura- und Schizoneuragallen. Die Blattlausgallen im Dienste prinzipieller 
Oallenforscliung- (Monographien zur angewandte Entomologie. Beihefte zur Zeit- 
scrift fiir angewandte J^ntomologie herausgegeben von Prof. Dr.K. 
Bscherich- Munchen, Nr. ii [Beiheft zu Band XVXE]. Berlin, Verlagsbuchhandlung 
Paul Parey, 1931,, XXI -f 684 S., 155 Textabb., 5 Taf. Sdxriftenverzeichnis, 
S. 662 -680. 


NOTES 


for a Method of OoxhToHing the Rooif Rot of 
€%espp Ttjse i^datef<^^terhigtiu^ competitioii orgmised by the ‘ Cam^a 

* ol Itaty (cf, this Bui^in, 1930, p. 96), has been postpdn^ to 31 

' I V ' t , ' , ' ^ ^ 




INTERNATIONAL BULLETIN 
OF PLANT PROTECTION 


DISCOVERIES AND CURRENT EVENTS * 


Algeria : Desert and Moroccan Locusts (i) . 

Although last year Algeria was the scene of a formidable invasion of desert 
locusts [Schistocerca gregaria Forsk.) in 1931 they have been reported only in certain 
communes in the vicinity of Tlemcen, They made their appearance at the be- 
ginning of March in the mixed commune of Marnia* Egg laying took place first 
at Kef (Mixed commune of Marnia) and in the douar of Tameksaiet over about 10 
sq. kilometres. The Sight then followed down the Tafna and eggs were laid suc- 
cessively round Hammam-Bougrara (Marnia and Remchi), at Oulad Riah (Remchi)^ 
between the Ain Berdil and the Ain Romana (right bank of the Taina), at Beid- 
Mishel (Nedroma), on both banks of the Tafna and finally in the plain of Remchi 
and from there to the sea. 

Control measures were carried out in optimum conditions and gave excelletrt 
results everywhere ; the damage was confined to certain hectares of young vines, 
the leaves of which were eaten.' 

The interesting conclusion may be drawn that poisoned bait allows of an ef- 
fective control of winged locttsts and not only of hoppers. This method, whi<h had , 
already been experimented with successfully in 1950 at Nedtoma and Tuireime, pLtt 
complete satisfaction this year at Beni-Saf, If used on 

the locusts it should make it possible in future to reduce tiite 

locust swarms which by successive stages will gradually the 
the uplands of the Tell. - ^ V _ 



, As ^ result of the efiorts expended for nearly four years the areas k 
Mproccan, jbchsts {Dociosiaurus maroccanus Thnb.) in Algeria have 
.aad rapidly d^ea^. During the spring of 1931 control measures were 
to tiies€#tih of tte department of Algiers (Mixed Commune of AindBoucS^ ted ^ 
tte nor^ Amsexe qf (Tribes of the Oulad ben Abdallida and tte Oedad 
i obcutred in ti^ of ^ f 

. bf showed 'the exissfecKse 
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Hatching began in these two regions at the beginning of April and continued 
until the 20th. 

Control was activeh" carried out from the first with a quantity of native labour 
by means of burning alfa and poisoned bran. The result was absolutely complete 
destruction and on 25 May the gangs were disbanded, all the locusts having been 
destroyed. 


Egypt: Occurrence and Movements of Desert Locusts (Schistocerca ^regaria) {i}. 

The sexually mature locusts which entered Sinai late in April 1931 and reached 
the South Western part of the Peninsula together with others coming from the 
East on IMay 12, remained roaming about in S, Sinai for a short time when the^" 
crossed the Gulf of Suez and appeared at Hnrgada and other posts on the Red vSea 
coast. -^"*3 

Shortly afterwards they were firdng to the S. West and were reported from 
Kena and Assuan. 

In two cases they reached the cultivation in these Provinces. 

No eggla>dng has so far taken place. The present conditions availing in the 
desert ate not quite favourable for breeding, the valle}^ being dry with only scanty 
vegetation. 

At about the end of the month. May 26, red invaders penetrated into Sinai 
via Ras el Nagb and Runtilla, two paths North of Adaba usually followed by lo- 
custs. One swarm about 4 kilometres long continued its flight to the S. W., crossed 
the Sea and settled at W. Belihn N. W. of Hurgada, where it is now combatted. 
Eater on others came direct from the East, most probably from Arabia, and reached 
the Eastern Desert between Mosseir and Hurgada. 

On the 31st the vanguards of these swarms appeared on the borders of Kena 
and Assuan, 

The scouting of difierent desert regions has been going on all the time. This 
Work has been accomplished in S. Sinai. The matxire locusts left no trace except 
the eaten leaves of the orchards roimd the monastery. 

One fighting party has been stationed at Hurgada, another is on the way to 
this spot. 

Flame guns and kerosine havQ been dumped in Sinai as Well as in the agri- 
cultural centres at Kena and Assuan to combat any locusts that might appear. 


Eritrea: Desert Locusts (Schistocerca gregaria) (2). 

In April 1931 large swarms of locusts flew towards the territory of the Colony 
from beyond the Abyssinian frontier. 

On 6 April numerous locusts coming from Safo (Tigrai), after crossing the Mareb 
Sew in the direction of the Sera^ and alighted in the territories of Chfflttafena Gher- 
sunila, ELaleuat, Merad Earn and Addis Addi ; on the 7th they took Sight again to- 
mMdB Gmk (Bazamd) from where they flew in an easterly direcrion. 

In the first decade of April new centres of hoppers were continually being re- 


ttuwi tlie CliicC 3Ptot Piatholog^ Plaztt J^polecfeioii Sectioci^ 

. to the Itistitetc of - 

t OfiAiwNiiattoi tile' ' 

. mteb * di tiraissmitM fey ihss <kyv«ran*ettt ^ fim ^ ^ 
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ported in the Agambussa : in the localities of Macala, Merca, Maaggaro, Gumre- 
daga and in the territory of Mensa Bet Sciacan. On the 9th a swarm coming from 
lyiban passed over Scicchetti hying first in a northerly and then in a southerly 
direction. 

On 13 April a small group of red locusts coming from the eastern plain was ob- 
served at Mai Bla, Adi Comte, Metaten, Addis Addi and Halai l a swarm coming from 
Zula was also reported hying towards the Agametta. Yellow locusts coming al- 
ways from the eastern plain came to ground on the 20th on the high plateau of Co-- 
liaito. 

From the movements recorded during April it is apparent that the summer 
cycle of invasions of the Colony is started by locusts coming from Abyssinia. These 
numerous swarms which invade the high plateau are a continual source of danger in 
spite of a careful watch being kept and many of them being destroyed. The swarms 
coming from the eastern plain may be regarded as negligible in comparison. 

United States of America; Outstanding Entomological Features (i). 

The following notes refer to May, 1931. 

Probably the most serious insect development of the month is the severe army- 
worm [Chorizagrotis auxiliaris Grote) outbreak occurring over ii counties in north 
central Texas. A similar outbreak is under way in Mississippi and Keritucky with 
lesser outbreaks in eastern Arkansas and the eastern shore of Virginia. 

Cutworms seem to be imusually prevalent along the Atlantic Seaboard. These 
insects are also very troublesome tids spring in the East Central States, and west- 
war<J to Montana, the Dakotas, and Nebraska. The remainder of the country is 
■experiencing about the normal cutworm damage. 

During the first week in May grasshoppers' eggs Were found to be very numerous 
in South Dakota and at that time began hatching in Montana and Nebraska. By 
the third week in the month, hatching was reported from the Great Basin. The 
Salt River Valley of Arizona and the Antelope Valley and the Elamath Take dis- 
trict of California are having localized grasshopper outbreaks. 

Owing to the cool weather of late spring considerable wirewonn injury was 
reported from scattered localities throughout the United States. 

As a whole, the Hessian fly {Phytophaga destructor Say) situation does not seem 
to be alarming, although Illinois reports that from 32 to 40 per cent, of the tiEem 
are infested, in certain fields. 

The chinch bug [Blissusleu€Opterus^Y)sitmtionm Illinois, Missouri and parts 
of Kansas appears to be rather serious. Targe numbers of the bugs are in the fields^ 
and in some cases in Illinois are killing wheat, while in Kansas reports of the kill- 
ing of a lot of oats by this insect have been received. 

The com ear worm (HeUothis ohsoleta Fab.) is commencing to appear in destruo 
tiventtmbers in the Gulf States. 

A ’^ry unusual and severe attack of one of the tiger moths {Apmteds phalerata 
Harr.) is reported feom south-central Tennessee. The Tincoln County agent esti- 
toate^tbat in. that county alone 500 acres of com are destroyed, and many pastures 
are c^i^etely of vegetation. 
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The alfalfa weevil {Phytonomus posticus GylL) is so abundant in western Nevada 
as to necessitate control measures. 

During the latter half of the month adult codling moth {Carpocapsa po- 
nioneila T.) were emerging in the Middle Atlantic States. In the southern part 
of this section the emergence is considerably later than last year. In the Eastern 
Central States winter survival seems to be somewhat higher than last year, emer- 
gence in this section occurring at about the same time as last year. In the Pacific 
Northwest emergence occurred during the first week of May, while in California the 
peak of emergence in the Antelope Valley was on April 10. 

The fruit aphid situation has not materially changed since last month. The 
rosy aphid and apple grain aphid increased slightly in abundance toward the end 
of the month. 

Apple leafhoppers continue to be imusually numerous in New England, and are 
doing serious damage in the Hudson River Valley in New York State. 

A rather imusual outbreak of the striped cucumber beetle [Diahrotica vittata 
Fab.) as an apple pest has developed in Mississippi. This wus first observed last 
year when this insect, by feeding on the blossoms, ruined a large part of the crop 
in the northeastern part of the State. Tins year the insect has again attacked the 
blossoms but not so seriously as last year. 

The European red mite {Paratetranychus pilosus Can.) .started hatching during 
the first week in May in New England and the Middle Atlantic States. Abundance 
does not seem to be unusual. 

The oriental fruit moth [Laspeyresia molesta Busck) on a whole does not seem 
to be unusually abundant in its range this .season. 

The plum curculio {Conoirachelus nenuphar Host.) is not abnormally abimdant 
throughout the New England, Middle Atlantic, and South Atlantic sections. On 
tbe whole emergence is later than usual, and in Georgia the infestation is the light- 
est in the past 13 years. 

The grape leafhopper [Eryihroneura comes Say) is reported as tmusually abundant 
in southern New Jersey and in eastern Virginia. 

Heavy infestation of pecan by the hickory phylloxera {Phylloxera carymcavlis^ 
Fitch) was reported from the Gulf section and this insect was doing serious damage 
to trees in Louisiana. 

The pecan case bearer [Mineola indiginella neguleUa Riley) Was very injurious 
during the first half of the month in Mississippi and Texas. 

The infestation of the six-spotted mite (Tetranyckus sexmaculaius Riley) in 
Florida is rapidly decreasing, apparently owing to a fungus disease. 

By the middle of the month the striped cucumber beetle {Diahrotica viUaia 
Fab.) put in its appearance in the southern part of the Middle Atlantic States,, 
and was recorded as quite generally abundant and destructive throughout the 
esaslem part of the United States, westward to Nebraska, Oklahoma, and Mis- 

The first adult of the spotted aicunrijer beetle [Diahrotica dmdecimpunctata. 
Fab^) w«is observed in Maiyland on April 5, and in Kansas cm May 19. 

. Flea beetles on truc^ crops occa^oned cxmsiderable injury m New Ypcfc 
Jiew Jersey. 

During the cool weather of May the seed com ma^ot [Eyhmyia ciUarwa 
Rond.) did considerable damage to bean and cmcumber seed in Virginia, toceem 
and beans in Illinois, and to similar crops in Kentu9ky, Missouri, parfe<rfKansas„ 
and Utah- _ . ^ . , , ' ' ‘ a?' 

The potato tuber worm {PMhorimaea opercui^a ^ 
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dant in parts of I^os Angeles County, Calif,, this year, and was reported from stored 
potatoes at Newark, Del. 

By the middle of the month reports of serious infestation by the cabbage aphid 
{Brevicoryne hrassicae L.) were received from New Jersey, Virginia, Ohio, and In- 
diana. In some cuvses the infestations are suspected as having originated on plants 
shipped from the South. Ver^" heavy infestations of cabbage by the cabbage aphid 
were also reported from Mississippi. 

Rather heavy infestations of the harlequin bug [Murgantia huinonica'Bzha) 
were reported from the southern tip of New Jersey during the month. In the Nor- 
folk district of Virginia eggs of this insect were numerous in the field during the last 
week in April, and the first nymphs were observed on May 12. 

The (State Plant Board of Mississippi reports that the strawberrA’ weevil (Antho- 
nomus signatiis Say) was found seriously infesting strawberries in the southeastern 
part of the State. This is the first record of this insect in Mississippi. 

During the la-st week in May the Mexican bean beetle {Epilachna corrupta Muls) 
appeared in the fields in the southern part of New Jersey, and on the eastein shore 
of Maryland. During the first week in the month the insect was observed in the 
Norfolk district of Virginia. This insect is causing considerable damage at the pre- 
sent time in North Carolina and has extended its range southward to Albany, Ga. 
Except for the isolated infestation at Thomasville , Ga . , this is 37 miles south of where 
it Was recorded last year. 

Canker worms are reported as somewhat more abundant than usual in the New 
England States. Similar reports have been received from Minnesota and Elansas. 

One of the worst outbreaks of the forest tent caterpillar {Malacosoma dissfria 
Hbn.) ever recorded is under way in central Virginia. Complete defoliation of for- 
est trees has been observed over considerable areas. 

The larch case bearer [Cohophora laricella Hbn.) is heavily infesting the larch 
of New Hampshire, Vermont, and parts of Pennsylvania. Heayj" stands appear as 
if scorched by fire owing to the feeding of this insect. 

The European pine shoot moth {Rhyacionia buoliana Schiff.) is becoming gen- 
erally prevalent in southern New England, southern New York, New Jersey, and 
Pennsylvania. So far the infestations are all confined to nurseries, and transplanted 
trees. The Nantucket pine shoot moth {Rhyacionia frustrana Cbmst.) is r^Kjrted 
as doing serious damage to several species of pine in a nursery in the Pbiladelplna dis- 
trict of Pennsylvania. ^ 

Finland: Bacterium macuHcolam (i). 

The presence of Bacterium maculicolum McCulloch in Finland has been fotmd 
by Dr. V. Krohn of Helsinki, He has succeeded in infecting seedlings of catfii- 
fl^er and Brussels sprouts with pure cultures, but the common cabbage was not 
attacked. The disease would appear to be already somewhat widely distributed 
in southern Finland (Turku, Helsinki, Hameenlinna, Hamina). 

India: Plant Diseases in Burma (2). 

There was a severe attack of mosaic disease on chillies {Capsicum mmuum) 
during the last season 1930-31. The cause and the vectors pi the disease are being 
investigated. . No control measure are po^l:^ at presaot. - 

■!— — ; — , ‘ ^ ^ , 

erf dk Haat Action of tlK; Agricoltiiml BapetjEaeat ^atioa, Pdsfeist ^ ^ ^ ; 
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The sterility of pigeon pea (Cajanus indicus) accompanied by a proliferation of 
smaller leaves occurred with a greater intensit}’' than in the last year. The cause 
of the disease is not ^^et known. 


Italian Somaliland: Desert Locusts {Schistocerca gre^aria) (i). 

2 January 1931 -Zone of Mahaddei and Villagio Duca degli Abruzzi : nu- 
merous swarms flew over the zone. 

4 J anuary 1931 - Oddur : a great number of locusts flew over the zone from 
the north-east. Alighting on the ' sciambe ' they caused considerable damage. 

6 J anuar^’- 1931 - Residence of Baidoa : huge swarms crossed the zone destroy- 
ing the crops. 

8 January 1931 - Commissariat of Oddur : to the north of Uegit numerous 
swarms caused damage to the Guinea corn. 

9 January" 1931 - Commissariat of Oddur : numerous locusts crossed the zone 
from the east in a northerly direction. 

10 January 1931 - Commissariat of Baidoa : in the zone between Baidoa and 
Oddur enormous damage was caused by locusts to Guinea com. 

13 January 1931 - Residence of Afgoi : numerous swarms coming from the 
south-west flew in an easterly direction, 

r6 January 1931 - Commissariat of Villabruzzi : numerous locusts coming 
from the north crossed the zone following the course of the river. 

29 January 1931 - Tohen : passage of a dense swarm of locusts. No damage. 

18 April 1931 - Residence of Oddur : a locust swarm passed at a great height 
over Oddur coming from the N. E. and flying to the south. 

14 May 1931 - Residence of El Bur : locust swarms from north flying south. 

16 May 1931 -- Territories of Beletuen : great swarms from N. W., flying S. E. 

17 May 1931 - Residence of Itala : various swarms from north flew slowly 
southwards. The largest alighted in the zone and laid eggs. 

28 May 1931 - In the territory between Oddur and Eugh Eerrandi many 
hatchings took place. 

I June 1931 ~ Residence of Lugh Ferrandi : hatching reported almost every- 
where. 

12 June 1931 - Residence of Oddur : numerous swarms. 

The damage was on the whole of little importance. The invasions were combat- 
ted with spraying and other control methods. 

Jugoslavia: Serious Sugar Beet Crop Losses (2). 

The sugar beet crops in Jugoslavia have been badly damaged this year. The 
most seriously affected regions were Slavonia and Osijek, where the intensive cul- 
tivati<m of beet is widespread. 

tJirfavourable weather coinciding with the ravages of pests and fungi have 
affected .nearly all the fields, in some cases to such an extent that it was necessary 
fx> re-^bagh. 


(1) Cimnnaiicatk>n fnom tlje M ia isity for tfae CoJonies Uffido e to 

Xatematioiml JasUtate of a^ricolture. , : .r, . J 'n ^ . 

(2) Ooiainiiiikattoa fioan Dr. Miifeo Koiad, Director of tjbe 
Osijet, to the latemattonal InstittEte ci Anneal tore. 
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TJie cold and wet spring delayed sow^ing tintil April, the normal planting season 
being lo to 20 March. The young plants grew slowly on account of the continued 
bad weather and by reason of their retarded growth were seriously attacked by 
the ' Wurzelbrand ’ fungi, which occur somewhat widely in the soil of this region 
but in normal years cause insignificant loss. Then the already stunted and sickly 
crops were invaded by various pests, amongst which a weevil \Cleonm [Bothynode- 
res]) must be mentioned, which appeared in numbers such as had never previously 
been seen, and certain Chrysomelids {Psylliodes dttemiata and Chaetocnema con- 
cinna in particular). These occurred in such numbers that all control measures 
were of no avail. Poison sprays, which were applied in the strongest concentration 
possible (two or three times the normal strength), were unable to save the crops, 
because the insects always appeared again in milliards and in the end caused catas- 
trophic damage. On all sides the beet fields showed scarcely a trace of green. 

Every means of protecting and saving the crop was tried because in spite of 
present prices and the trade crisis the sugar beet plantations are still remunerative. 

Immediately after sowing the beet fields were surrounded with trenches to check 
the invasion of young Cleonus and other non-flying insects. Then the picking of 
the weevils was begun. But their numbers were such that on one farm 2500 li* 
tres were collected from 150 ha. and on another 3,300 litres from 50 ha. Millions 
of insects were killed by the sprays, by turkeys and ducks, by burning with pe- 
trol flame-throwers and by crushing. But the preventive and control measures, 
of which the cost was enormous, were all without decisive result. 

In Slavonia out of an acreage of 6325 ha. of beet grown for the Osijek sugar 
factory 1986 ha. were completely destroyed by the Cleonus. On one farm near 
Osijek out of 28.75 ha. 27.6 ha. were destroyed by the ' Wurzelbrand ' and Chry- 
somelids. One farm on which beet was particularly intensively grown lost 34.5 ha. 
out of about 172,5 ha. although 120,000 * dinars ’ were spent for the control of the 
Cleonus. Another farm spent 50,000 ' dinars ' for the protection of its 49.5 ha. 
of beet and yet had to replough 17.3 ha. which were completely devastated by the 
Cleonus. 

These enormous losses of sugar beet caused by insect invasion are due to the 
whole region being very intensively cultivated but with little variation in the kind 
of crops grown. The two preceding winters were mild and favoured the develop- 
ment of the insects and were thus a danger for the following years. Ebr this raascwa 
the Osijek factory has decided to undertake itself an active control compaign and 
to continue it the following year on its own account and with a uniform plan. TIk 
factory proposes to spray the beet fields immediately after germination. By tins 
means the control instead of being left to the difierent growers will be under uni-' 
form and expert direction. 


VARIOUS QUESTIONS 


Ain iimer&atiQiiai Emuiiry on the Biological and Artificial Control Me«®ur©8 of 
Gtsm (C;^pems r<^aixdas) 

Tlieuptead of tte weed known tmder the botankal name of 
; the not of destroying it, btft 
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from invading lands previously not infested ; the very wide area of distribution 
which is not precisely ascertained but extends from the warm temperate regions 
to the tropical regions of America, Asia and Africa ; our scanty knowledge of its 
natural enemies and of any antagonisms there may be between it and other culti- 
vated or wild plants, make necessary" an understanding between all engaged in 
studying the problem of the control of C. roimtdus, 

it wonld be desirable fibrst to obtain information on the following points ; — 

(1) Among the countries wherein the presence of this weed has been noted, 
those in which the plant actually constitutes a problem for the agricultural develop- 
ment of the infested zones ; in other words to ascertain : {a) whether there are coun- 
tries or zones in which C. rotmidus, although present, does no damage direct or 
indirect, or where it is supposed that it does no harm nor in any way hinders agri- 
cultural development ; (6) the reason for this. 

(2) The animal or vegetable parasites, even of small importance, which may 
exist in countries where C, rotundus is found, with all possible information as to their 
nature, their ascertained or presumed effectiveness, the possibility of introducing 
them into countries where they do not exist, etc. 

(3) Antagonisms existing between C. rotundus and any other plant, wild or 
cultivated, and in consequence the possibility of using this means of control. 

(4) The practices locally adopted for destroying or reducing the infestation 
or for preventing wholly or partially the spread of this weed in zones previously 
not affected, including alike practices the value of which has been determined by 
means of experiments and such as are only empirically employed, with some 
indication of their ascertained or presumed effectiveness. 

(5) The possible artificial control measures, destructive or preventive, which 
have b^n tried with more or less success, or even with negative result ; their de- 
scription, cost of the applications, etc., 

(6) The direct or indirect damage to crops, ascertained or presumed, re- 
sulting partially or wholly from the presence of C, rotundus, as well as the ascer- 
tained or presumed causes of damage which have some relation to the plant in 
question. 

(7) A list of the Governments, scientific institutions, centres of research and 
individuals interested in the idea of collaboration in an enquiry into C, rotur^us, 
and in the means for its control. 

All proposals for the further development of this subject whether by enquiry, 
experiment, organisation, etc., will be welcomed and published as speedily as may 
be possible in this Butletin, 

A series of experi m ents, instituted in the Dominican Republic, has given the 
following results : — 

(a) A higher evaporation has been ascertained of the lands seriously infested, 
the increase in evaporation varying from 25 to 75 per cent, as compared with 
. itods not infested by C. rotundus ; such evaporation of water was ascertained by a 
^lady of the of wafer in X4vingst<me atmometers and radio-atmometers placed 
at the level of tibe growth of and on the adjacent non-infested soil, other 

coiaditnms beisg ex|^ains tte impossibility of cnhtivatkhx of 

land seriously infested, if situated in zones of scanty ^precipitation (th^ feemi-arM 
zones), it does not explain why in where precipitations are abundant, com- 

parative experiments on a reduced scale, using maize and beans^ gave from 10 to 
25 per cent, less of the product. . 

(i) The existence of animal or vegetable parasi^ 
has noti'been verffied. ^ ", * 
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(c) The effect of cover crops has been variable in relation to the main crop 
and its duration ; the best results have been obtained with the forage crop Melinis 
minuii flora Beauv., together with reptant and leafy varieties of Ipomma Batatas L., 
among the cover crops which have a direct production value also. 

[d) Semi-permanent coverings, with tarred cardboard, sheets of galvanised 
iron, etc., of the affected plots are effective but their use is too costly. 

{e) As regards chemical substances of which trials have been made, the best 
results have been secured by strong applications of carbon bisulphide projected into 
the soil (500 g. per m®) ; this method also is very costly. 

(/) An antagonism has been noted between C. rotundas and Ricinus commu- 
nis, if the latter is grown in such a way as to shade completely a defined area ; it 
has been possible to ascertain by means of comparative experiment that this 
effect is not merely to be ascribed to the fact of shading. 

(g) All agricultural work, and more especially ploughing and harrowing, if 
not carried out with suitable precautions, has a tendency to encourage the spread 
of C. Yotundus over the adjacent plots, while these operations have no perceptible 
effect in diminishing distribution of the weed over any particular area ; in fact the 
effect is frequently the opposite to that desired. 

[h) Diffusion in areas favourable to growth, even if not adjacent, takes place 
by means of transport of seeds of C. rotundas ; the seeds reaching distant points 
by means of water-ways of all kinds, rivers or canals and even road gutters ; ac- 
cordingly irrigated lands, and those traversed by rivers, torrents, canals, etc, and 
lands lying near roads, are infested or liable to infestation more easily than other 
lands. 


LEGISLATIVE AND ADMINISTRATIVE MEASURES 


Cyprus. — By Declaration dated 25 Eebmary 1931, published as Notification 
No, 183, the areas declared infested with the ' sirividhi of cereals ' [Syringopais 
[S£:yi{/^ns^ temperatella) in the districts of Famagusta and Liixiassol ate delimited. 
{The Cy^us Gazette, Nicosia, 27th February 1931, No. 2115, pp. 106-107), 

By Order dated 26 February 1931, published as Notification No. 184, 
the treatment which lands situated within the areas declared infested with S. Isw#- 
peraiella shall undergo are established and the plants specified which may be gr<>wn 
-in such lands. {Ibid,, p. 107}. 


C 3 uba. — By Presidential Decree No. 560 of 24 April 1931 were approved the 
internal regulations of the Plant Protection Service (* Servicio de S^dad Ve- 
getal ') undqr the Secretaria de Agricultura, Comercio y Trabajo The re- 
lations, which consist of 58 articles under 17 headings, came into force on 28 April 
1931. {Remsia de AgricaUura, Comercio y Trabajo, 6rganoOficial, HaJbana, 
afio voi ji/ nfim, xx, |^gs. 57 a 68). 


K^ypt, — On 18 July 1931 ^he Italian Royal Minister of Foreign Afsdfe 
iofoitned the International Institute of Agriculture that the Interaarimiai 

x^Jgee 

20 June tqsb, , ^ , 
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Finland. — On 18 July 1931 the Italian Royal Minister of Foreign Affairs- 
informed, the International Institute of Agriculture that the International Conven- 
tion for Plant Protection (Rome, 16 April 1929) [see this Bulletin, 1929, pp. 50 ' 55 ] 
has been ratified b}" Finland on 15 July 1931. 

This Convention which has already been ratified by Egypt (see above) and 
Italy (see this Bulletin ’ig^o, p, 172) will come into force, in conformity with Art, 23, 
for the three ratifying countries on 15 Januar}" 1932. 

India (Burma) (i). — By notification No. 9, dated the 7th April 1931, and 
in exercise of powers conferred by section 5 of the Destructive Insects and Pests 
Act, X914, the Covemment of Burma (Ministry of Forests) makes the following 
rules for the detention, inspection and destruction of seeds and plants in respect 
of which a notification has been issued under section 3 or of articles which may have 
been in contact or proximity thereto and for regulating the powers and duties of 
Officers appointed in this behalf, when such seeds, plants or articles are imported by 
air into Burma. 

These rules may be called ' The Burma Destructive Insects and Pests Rules, 

1931 ^ 

(i) Any person who intends to import any seeds or plants by air shall give 
notice of such intention to the Collector of Customs, at least 24 hours before the ar- 
rival of the air craft conveying the artide, and on receipt of the information, the 
Collector of Customs shall arrange for the deputation of an offiicer of Customs to 
inspect the imported article. 

{2) The (Customs Officer shall have same powers in respect of seeds, plants or 
other artides, the import of which is prohibited or regulated by notification under 
section 3, when such seeds, plants or other articles are imported by air, as are con'* 
ferred upon the officers of Customs by section 4 of the Destructive Insects and 
Pests Act, 19I4, in respect of artides imported by sea. 

{3) All seeds and plants imported by air shall be landed at such place as may 
be appointed by the Government of Burma, by notification and shall be made over 
to the Customs Officer deputed for their inspection. 

(4) Any seeds the import of which by air is prohibited by notification under the 
Destructive Insects and Pests Act, 1914, and any plant not covered by special cer- 
tificate of the nature referred to in paragraph zA of the order published with the 
notification of the Government of India No. 1541-Agricultural, dated the 23rd 
July 1930, which is brought into British India by air as part of the cargo or stores of 
any air craft or as any passanger's luggage or otherwise shall be destroyed by fire 
under the supervision of the Customs Officer with the least possible delay and in 
any case within 24 hotirs of landing, 

(5) Imported plants covered by the special certificate mentioned in paragraph 
2A of the aforesaid notification of the Ck)vemment of India, shall be returned by the 
OiSt<>tns Officer to the person from whom they have been received under Rule 4 or 
to any other person authorized duly to receive them. 

, compensation shall be payable for articles destroy^i unckr ruk 5 of 

- ^ Any breach of these rules shall be punishal^, on amviction before a Wsr 
"stith a fine wMch may extend to Rs- 1,000. 

\ 1) tfee 

Hycoiogjsi, ^mst^ v, . 
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Italy. — By Ministerial Decree of ii July 1931 regulations liave been made 
for tbe temporary importation from abroad of varieties of potatoes for use exclu- 
sively as seed for tbe season 1931-1932. Cf. this Bttlletin, 1930, No. 8, p. X25. [Gaz- 
zetta Ufficiale del Regno d' Italia, Roma, 16 luglio 1931, anno 72°, n. 162, pp. 3560- 
3562). 
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{Physiological o^seerved in *Mentana' and 'villa Glori* wheat^. ; ifV 

Maeknotti, jBttorb. I/e polveri arsenicali contro il bombice dispari. ^ 

rimento in Italia con distributore di contro gPinsetti del bosdii^. 

Imo, jgsitSmno:KyiIl, n. 3, pp. 145-153; fi^. ^ 

[Experiments for the control of Lymaniriadispar ifieans » 

tmted with a’ ' Plata ’ engine ‘ > w ’ , / _ , , 
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IRJiagoletis suavis subsp. completaj. 


NOTES 


An International Address Book of Botanists. — It will be remembered that 
the Fifth International Botanical Congress held at Cambridge, Bngland in 1930 passed 
a resolution at the final plenary meeting, whereby an International Committee was 
appointed to arrange for the preparation and publication of a new Address Book of the 
Botanists of the World. The work of the Committee has now reached an advanced 
stage and notice has been received at the International Institute of Agriculture that 
the Address Book will shortly be published for the Bentham Trustees by Messrs. Bailliere, 
Tindall & Cos, 7 & 8 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London, W. C. 2. 

The Book itself has been planned on lines somewhat similar to Dorfler’s * Bota- 
niker-Adressbuch and will contain the names of some 13,000 to 14,000 botanists and 
botanical institutions, etc., in all parts of the world. These will tje arranged alpha- 
betically by countries, will be printed in the majority of cases in the language of the 
country in Roman script and will be provided with an Index of personal entries and 
Geographical Indices. 

It should be noted that, thanks to the assistance given to the Committee b3^ the 
Bentham Trustees and the Carnegie Corporation of New York, it has been found pos- 
sible to publish the work at the low price of 12/6 or 13/ — ■ post free. 


Prof. B3mi, Segfeiario \ , 
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DISCOVERIES AND CURRENT EVENTS * 


Brazil ; Principal Insect Pests of Crops (i). 

In 1930 a lemarkable development of Ceraiitis capifaia, Anastrepka jfatercula 
and Lonchaea penduJa was observed on fruit trees at the Fruit-Growing Station of 
Deodoro ; the requisite control measures were adopted. 

Among the insect pests of sugar cane Tonmspis liiurata has not developed 
as in the period from 1920 to 1924, when it caused serious alarm. The instructions 
of the * Institute Biologico de Defesa Agricola ' contained in Bulletin No. 4 of the 
writer provide planters with the information on the biology of the parasite neces- 
sary to control it successfully. Diatraea saccharalis infests old plantations ; with 
the replanting of these the insect disappears. Pseudococcus bromeliae, Ps, calceolaruie ^ 
Ps, bminsis and Ps. citri, which occur on the base of the leaf sheath, weie elim- 
inated by means of cleaning the canes intended for sugar extraction, and in the 
case of canes for propagation purposes by means of disinfection with carbon 
bisulphide. 

Icerya purchasi was more numerous in 1930 than in the preceding year ; at 
Nova Iguassii and Rio de Janeiro some colonies of Nov ms cardinalis were liberated, 
which weie received from the * Secretaria de Agricultura ' of Sao Paulo. In 1930 the 
Crop Protection Inspector, Paulo Werner, obtained at Rio de Janeiro some stems 
of chrysanthemum infested with I . purchasi and bearing also numerous specimens 
of the predator, which after a few day^s in the insectarium of the Entomological 
Service had eliminated all the scale insectv«^. 

Aspidiotus perniciosus remains confined to one part of the State of Rio Grande 
do Sul, in the municipality of Rio Negro. In the State of Parand there would have 
been a revival in the local breeding ground of the pest but active control measures 
were adopted in time. 

Eriosoma lanigerum, one of the most injurious of the aphides, did not assume 
serious proportions, which was undoubtedly due to the action of its parasite, Aphe- 
linus mali, now widely distiibuted. 

Margarodes brasiUensis infests the roots of vines in the State of Rio Grande do 
Sul ; if the systematic disinfection of the soil with carbon bisulphide is persisted in 
the pest win not develop seriously. 

Periiymbia vasMrix is confined to a small vine-growing zone in the State of Rio 


♦ Jn this, as in tie next chapter, the oouatries are arranged in French aiphabetical order. 

(i) CDimniinicatiop from the official conespoaadent of the Institute, Dr. Casios Mokeira, lyirectcnr 
of the Institnto Bic^jgico de Defesa Agricola, lUo de Janeiro. 


Mon, 9 Ing, 
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Grande do Sul ; forbidding the export from the zone of stems and other parts of the 
plant has contributed to the limitation of infection 

Schistoceroa parwnmzis, which has caused great losses in the plantations of Ar- 
gentina and Uruguay, has not invaded frequently the State of Rio Grande do Sul. 

Platyedra gossypiella, which did much damage to the cotton plantations on its 
appearance in Brazil, is now causing little loss. The control of Gasterocercodes gos- 
sypii is being actively conducted by the ' Servi9o de Algodao 


Costa Rica : The ‘ Enfermedad del Cafe ’ (i). 

A pathological phenomenon has recently been observed in the coffee plantations 
of Costa Rica which has caused serious alarm among the growers and all who realise 
the harm which may be caused to the economy of the Republic by a reduction in 
the crop of the principal export product. 

The ' Centro ISTacional de Agricultura ' has already determined with certainty 
the causes of the phenomenon and is able to state that it results from a serious 
attack, principall}" of young plants, by three different insects : — Saissetia hemisphae- 
rica. Pseudococcus sp. and an Aphis. 

The first two insects do damage mainly in the dry season by sucking the juices 
of the plant and kilhng the tissues, which appear charred. The insects multiply 
rapidly in the dry season and disappear almost completely at the beginning of the 
rains. It is not possible to observe the cause and effect together on one and the same 
plant because the insect feeds at the expense of the living tissues and as soon as 
they begin to wither passes on to another healthy plant. The two insects cause the 
partial or total death of the new shoots which results in the defoliation of the 
part attacked. The withering of the tissues ceases as soon as the cause is removed. 

The Aphis attacks principally both surfaces of the tender leaves and terminal 
bud causing, just as the other two insects, the death of the plant and the charring 
of the tissues. 

The Aphis cannot be found on the dead parts because, as with the other insects, 
it requires for its sustenance the juices of living tissue. In this case also the 
withering of the tissues ceases with the action of the insect. 

The Aphis is more resistant to wet and so can continue its damage during the 
rainy season. For this reason the aphis injury is the only one of importance to the 
coffee plantations and whose symptoms correspond to those commonly called 
' enfermedad del cafe h 

The fully grown plantations which show most the effects of Aphis attack are 
those which as a result of the cultivation methods used, the type of shade, the posi- 
tion or the quality of the soil or subsoil are completely defoliated during the dry 
season. The formation of new leaves is made impossible by the Aphis which attacks 
them as soon as they appear. The effects of the aphis are in inverse ratio with the 
degree of foliation of the plant. 

The reduced crop froffi the most seriously damaged plantations does not de- 
pend so much on the action of the insects as on the loss of foliage resulting from 
drought. 

If the plaat is badty injured at the same time by both drought and the insects 
it loses its leaves completely and not being able to sustain its own tissues as well 


(i) C otHTO u ni catiop from tiie official coxrespondait of t3ie lostitiite, Mr, Beraardo R. Yglbsias, 
Director of the Centro Nadonal de AgricultUTa,,Saa r*edro Montes de Oca {Republic of Costa mca). 
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as the insects from lack of the organic matter formed onl}^ in the leaves and green 
stems, it cannot renew its growth and dies. Withering from lack of nutrition begins 
in the roots because this is the part of the plant furthest removed from the leaves. 
Only after death has set in in the leaf tissues does the action of bacteria and sapro- 
ph3d;ic fungi begin, for these do not cause decomposition. 

The ' Centro Nacional de Agricultura ^ makes the follo^ving recommendations 
to cofee planters who have had their plantations injured ' — 

(1) where branches and young shoots have been killed during the dry season 
by Saissetia and Pseudococcus it is necessary to cut back to just above the first health3^ 
bud in order to renew the upper part of the plant with new shoots ; 

(2) if the shoot still has one or two healthy intemodes the shoot must be cut 
back so that a secondary branch will take the place of the first ; 

(3) if the plant has been completely* defoliated it can recover only very slowly 
b}'' the production of new suckers. The reaction of the plant in this condition will 
never be more than mediocre so that it is better to remove it and substitute a 
healthy and vigorous plant ; 

(4) where the young leaves and terminal bud are attacked by Aphis the lat- 
ter can be destroyed by the appHcation of contact insecticides. The most effective 
insecticide against aphis is a compound of sulphate of nicotine called commercially 
' Black Leaf 40 but this preparation is not at present obtainable in Costa Rica. 
Recourse must therefore be taken to an emulsion of rosin spirit which can easily^ 
be prepared from ingredients which are found abrmdantly in the country. 

The emulsion is prepared by dissolving % lb. of whale oil soap or i lb. of yellow 
soap in 4 litres of boiling water. To this are added 8 litres of rosin spirit and the 
mixture is emulsified by passing it twice through the syringe or until the liquid ap- 
pears milky and has no free rosin spirit on the surface. This emulsion may be di- 
luted in 12 parts of water when the insecticide vfill contain about 4.5 % of rosin 
spirit. To make the emulsion combine well with the water it must be stirred vig- 
orously^ It must be borne in mind that if the rosin spirit is not completely emulsi- 
fied it may injure the yotmg parts of the plant. 

For the insecticide to produce the desired effect it is essential that the insects 
should be properly wetted, otherwise no force will be of avail. The spraying of 
plants on which the insects have not been observed is also useless. 

The ejOS-cacy of the insecticide ^depends also on the form in which it is applied. 
The best results are obtained with a very fine spray such as is obtained with the 
sprayers specially designed for the purpose. For large plantations it is necessary 
to have large motor-worked spraying machines which make it possible to do the work 
adequately and economically\ When only a small number of plants is injured good 
results may be obtained by hand spraying. 

If the Aphides are located on the under surface of the leaves spraying must be 
done from below to ensure their being reached by the insecticide. 


Cirenaica: Insect Pests (i). 

Dociostaurus mar o cc anus Thnb. — A campaign against swarms 
of hoppers Of Moroccan locust was carried on in the neighbourhood of El Abiar 
in the region of Barce from March 16-27 and from March 28 throughout April. 


(i) Commimlcation from tJie ogidal correspondent of the Institute, Mr. G. Director of the 

mitcanoiogical I^ahoratoiy of the * R. XJifilcjo per i Servial Agrarf ' oi Cirenaicav Bengasi, 
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Each swarm was sprayed during the moulting stage with a mixture of ' Urania 
sodium aisenite and common salt, and the result was deadly, almost instantaneous, 
in every case. 

The abundant herbaceous vegetatioa of the uplands of Cirenaica make the use 
of poisoned bran impossible, although the arsenical mixtures at 0.8-1 % applied dur- 
ing the moult left nothing to be desired. 

In Cirenaica D. maroccamis is a remnant and, considering an invasion of the 
region impossible with the present geographical distribution of the species, the Gov- 
ernment has made provision for the complete destruction of the pest b}^ forming 
a vast network of deposits of poison and implements. 

The Government has also issued strict regulations for the reporting of breeding 
grounds of the Moroccan locust, also of breeding centres and ahghted swarms of 
the Desert Uocust {Schistocerca gregaria) in oases in the sandy and marshy regions. 

Megachile s er i c an s Fourc. {Apidae, Gastrilegidae) . — After the 
control carried out in 1929 in the vicinity of the Experiment Station of Ea Zorda 
(Barce) by poisoning of the foliage of the vines and of the dowers of Thymus the spe- 
cies appeared again this year in scanty numbers. 

Opatroides p tin otiil atu s Rttr. — This beetle, which has been pre- 
viously reported (cf. this Bulletin, 1930, No. 10, p. 146 and 1931, No. i, p. 5), is a 
pest in the neighbourhood of Barce to the tomato plantations, gnawing the ped- 
uncles of the fruit. 

Poisoned bran, which is the most effective means of controlling Tenehrionidae, 
was spread in the plantations free from weeds. 


Egypt: Occurrence and Movements of Locusts (Schistocerca gregaria) (i). 

The red swarms, reported late in May^ 1931 from Sinai, the Eastern Desert 
Kena and Assuan Provinces, were reinforced by others coming from the East and 
South East. During the first week of June 1931, the situation looked somewhat 
serious on the Red Sea littoral between Hurgada and Koseir. 

The general line of migration was towards the South and South West. In a 
few cases, however, the locusts influenced by the prevailing winds went to the North 
and the North West. 

Some of the invaders reached the Nile Valley at Girga, Kena and Assuan and 
were recorded as far west as Kharga Oasis. 

After June nth. no fresh arrivals were reported imtil the 24th. when a swarm 
about 200 X 50 metres appeared at El Derr coming from the East. They settled 
only for a while and then returned to the East. 

The two fighting parties working on the Red Sea littoral destroyed a big percent- 
age of the fliers. Scouting the desert region between the Red Sea and the Nile has 
been going on all the time. 

In a few cases the locusts settled for a short time on cultivated crops and trees 
but were soon either destroyed or driven away. 

A thorough inspection of all cultivated localities visited by the locusts showed 
that they had inflicted but very little damage. 

At present there are no locusts in the country and we do not expect any more 
at least for this season. 


(i) Cominunication from the offidal correspondent of the Institute, Mr. n. Bali^asd, Chief Plant 
pathologist. Plant Protection Section, Ministrj’' of Agriculture, Cairo; Egypt. 
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United States of America : Outstanding Entomological Features (i). 

The following notes refer to June, 1931. 

The severe armyworm iCirphis unipuncta Haw.) outbreak reported from Texas 
as far northeastward as Virginia in May became serious during the month of June 
in the East Central States Westward to Iowa. In the East Central States this 
insect is doing considerable damage to small grain and com. 

The unusual cutworm prevalence that developed during May progressed 
through the early part of June, reports of serious damage to a great variety of crops 
having been received from Connecticut southward to Virginia and westward to 
Colorado and Utah, The most serious phase of this cutworm development is an 
outbreak of the variegated cutworm [Lycophotia saucia Hbn.) which extends from 
southern Nebraska across Kansas and into Oklahoma and Arkansas. 

During June grasshoppers developed to such an extent as to require control 
measures in northwestern Minnesota, throughout the two Dakotas, southward 
through Nebraska to north central Texas, and westward into the Great Basin re- 
gion. There is a local outbreak in Klamath and hake Counties, Oregon, where 
25,000 pounds of poisoned bran mash are being distributed daily for their control. 

Wireworms have been reported as doing rather severe damage to com in Ver- 
mont and Pennsylvania and to a variety of crops from New York southward to 
Maryland and westward to Iowa and Nebraska. The wireworm Heteroderes laurentii 
Ouer. more seriously damaged the commercial Irish potato crop of Alabama than 
it has in any year since its discoveiy^ in that State. 

The Hessian fiy {Phytophaga destructor Say) is apparently decidedly on the in- 
crease in the East Central States, with scattered serious infestations in Nebraska 
and Kansas. Rather heavy infestations of spring wheat by this insect are reported 
from the Willamette Valley of Oregon. 

A rather imusual infestation of wheat by the tenebrionid Blapstinus gregalis 
Casey in the region north of Great Falls in Montana occurred during the month. 
In the infested fields as many as 100 beetles to the square yard have been observed. 

During the last week in June recently hatched n3mphs of the chinch bug {Bits- 
sns leucopterm Say) were observed in the heavily infested area extending from 
Western Ohio to southeastern Kansas. The outbreak this year seems to be more 
severe than has been recorded for several years. 

The com ear worm [Heliothis obsoleta Fab.) became seriously destructive in 
the Gulf region and the lower Mississippi Valley during the early part of the month 
and was first observed in Nebraska about Jime 10 and in Maryland June 15, 

More damage has been occasioned to com by sod webworms {Crambus spp.) 
in the East Central States than has occurred in a number of years, very serious 
damage being reported from Ohio westward to Iowa. 

The velvetbean caterpillar {Anticarsia gemmatilis Hbn.) appeefred in the Ever- 
glades of Florida on June 10. This is about two weeks earlier than in 1930. 

During the early part of June the rosy apple aphid {Anuraphis roseus Bak.) 
developed to serious proportions in southern New England, and in the Middle Atlan • 
tic and East Central States extending southward to Arkansas. Very heavy infest- 
ations by this insect are also reported from the Pacific Northwest. 

First side-worm injury by the codling moth {Carpocapsa fommeUa E*) was 


(i) Omxmxamc&ikm from the official correapondeat of the Institute, Mr. J. a. HireiOP, Senior 
Ent<sticaDg3«t in Charge, Insect Pesr Snrv^, transraitteci by the Acting Chief, Bureau of Entomc^<^, 
tJnited States Dejjaiiment oi Agricaltirre, Washington, D. C. 


♦ — Afoif* 9 In$4 



reported from :Massacliusetts about June i6. By the middle of the month eggs 
were hatching in the Hudson River \"alle3' of Hew York and by the third week of 
the month they were hatching in numbers in western New York. Side-worm in- 
^my had started in southern New Jersey by June 9. From the Hudson River 
V-alley southward to Georgia the codling moth seems to be unusually abundant. 
Yery 'hea\w infestations are also reported from the greater part of the East Central 
States westward to Nebraska and Kansas. In the Pacific Northwest the codling 
moth situation is more serious than it has been for several years. 

Apple leafhoppers are doing considerable damage in the Northeastern and 
Middle Atlantic States southward to North Carolina. 

The oriental fruit moth [Lasfeyresia molesta Busck) situation on the whole seems 
to be much less serious than at this time last year. 

Although the light infestation of the plum curculio {Conotrachelus nenuphar 
Hbst.) reported in May prevailed over the South Atlantic States infestation by this 
insect developed to rather serious proportions in the Hudson River Valley and 
Connecticut. The first beetle of this 3^ear’s generation to be observed in a pupal 
cell wns seen at Fort Valle^^ Ga., on June i. The first transformation reported 
last 3"ear w'as on Ma^- 23, w’‘hich itself was considered late. 

Considerable damage w^as done in southern Georgia to pecans by the pecan, 
leaf case bearer [Acrobasis juglandts TeB.) wMe in Florida the nut case bearer 
[Acrohasis caryae Gr.) destroyed over 75 per cent of the crop about Jacksonville. 
In the vicinity of Ali)an3% Ga., the nut case bearer infestation is extremely light. 

The hickoiy^ shuck worm {Laspeyresia c ary ana Fitch) on pecan is occasioning 
considerable alarm in parts of Georgia and Mssissippi. 

The Mexican fruit w^orm {Anastrepha hidens Toew) was found infesting locally 
grown fruit at Matamoros, Mexico, and in a grove near Mission, Texas. 

The seed com maggot {Hylemyia cilicrura Rond.) was rather destmctive in 
New York and the East Central States southward to Kentucky and westward to 
Nebraska. 

The cabbage maggot {Hylemyia hrassicae Bouche) is occurring in outbreak 
numbers in Connecticut, New York, and New* Jersey, with serious damage also 
reported from Indiana, Kentuda^ and Wisconsin. In Connecticut one grower 
estimated his loss at between 2,000 and 3,000 plants while plants in unscreened 
beds in New York State were damaged from 15 to 60 per cent. 

The Colorado potato beetle {Leptinoiarsa decemlineata Say) continued to be 
unusually abundant in the Middle Atlantic States westward to Illinois, and an 
unusual outbreak of this insect was reported from northwestern Iowa. 

The potato aphid [IlUnoia solanifolii Ashm.) is much more abundant on pota- 
toes and tomatoes on the eastern shore of Maryland and Virginia than usual. 
This insect is also reported as being very abimdant in Indiana and Ohio. 

The Mexican bean beetle {Epilachna corrupta Muls.) is causing serious dam- 
age in Hartford County, Conn., and became so numerous in parts of New Jersey 
that the supply of insecticides for their control was exhausted. 

The asparagus beetle [Crioceris asparagi E.) was very troublesome* from Con- 
necticut westward to Iowa, complete devastation taking place at many points* 
This insect is also becoming a serious pest in Colorado and California. 

Throughout practically the entire country, from New England to Florida 
and westward to Iowa and Nebraska, the striped cucumber beetle {DiabroUca vit^ 
tata Fab.) is being reported as unusually destructive. 

From central Ohio westward to Wisconsin the pea aphid [lUinoia pisi Kalt.) 
is so abundant that the pea crop is seriotisly threatened. 



The potato tuber worm {Phthorimaea opercitlella Zell.) was found attacking 
tobacco at several places in Kentucky during the third week in June. This is said 
to be first record of the occurrence of this insect in that State. 

A very hea\w emergence of Brood Vof the periodical cicada [Tihicinasepte^i- 
decim T-) reported from the upper end of Long Island. The occurrence of Brood V 
in New York State w’as first definitely established by W. T. Davis in 1914, although 
there are a few old records of this brood s appearing there in 1897. 

Canker worms (Geometridae'J have defoliated large areas of forest lands in the 
Red River Valley of North Dakota and are much more numerous than usual in parts 
of Minnesota, Iowa, Nebraska, and Kansas. 

The elm leaf beetle [Galeriicellaxanthonielaena Schrank) is prevalent in southern 
New England and is appearing in large numbers in Rhode Island. 


India: A New Virus Disease of Dolichos biflorus (i). 

A new virus disease of Dolichos hifloms L- 'Was observed in 1930 in a plot on 
the College Farm, Poona. Most of the vines were badly affected, although there 
was considerable vegetative growth. The disease is said to be very serious and 
is generally prevalent in the Bombay Presidency. It has also been observ^ed caus- 
ing severe damage to Dolichos Idblah L- iu Gujarat. 

In general appearance the disease resembles the mosaic disease of the bean, 
Phaseolus vulgaris L. The leaves show chlorosis, clearing of the veins, blistering 
and downward cupping of the lamina. Our obsen^ations indicate that the seedlings 
develop these symptoms on the pinnately trifoliate leaves, while the first two op- 
positely placed leaves are always normal in appearance. The leaves dry towards 
the end of the season. There is considerable shedding of flowers in the plants af- 
fected with mosaic, and consequently the yield is much reduced. The setting of 
pods is very defective, and a large number of them remain sterile. The affecte 
plants are rarely killed but continue to vegetate. 

No attempts have yet been made to effect transmission of the disease by the 
inoculation of leaves with juice expressed from mosaic-affected plants. However, 
in tests made in 1930 it has been ascertained that the mosaic virus can be trans- 
mitted through the seed of Dolichos biflorus L. In these tests as high as 25 to 40 
per cent of seed infection was foimd in different seed lots purchased from the market. 


India : Rhizoctonia baiaiicola on Sorghum in the Bombay Presidency {2). 

In the past winter season sorghum crop was extensively damaged in East Dec- 
can. In many places damage to the crop was very serious reducing it to a 4-anna 
crop. Rhizoctonia baiaiicola has been isolated from the affected plants. This 
disease is also serious near Broach, Gujarat and is called there by the local name 
of ‘ Kharkharia It is suspected that tobacco and cotton also suffer from this 
disease in Gujarat. 


(i) Commimcatkin from tbe official correspondaa^of tlie Institute, Bx. B. N. XJppal, Haut Patfao- 
logist to Govermnent, Bombay Presidency, Poona. 

{2) Ccmnanjoication from the official corre^)ondent of the lijstittiie, I>r. Patties 

ogist to Govemmeiiit, Bombay Presidency, Poona. 
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Palestine: Insect Pests (i). 

During the years 1929 and 1930 the surve}’ of almond producing areas, carried 
out to determine, inter alia, the percentage of trees severely damaged by Capnodis 
carhonaria, King. (Buprestidae), resulted in 9,265 trees being uprooted as non-pro- 
ductive owing to the attacks of this pest, and during the season of emergence of the 
adult beetles, 39,347 of these insects were collected b}'' hand and destroyed. The 
work proceeds during 1931. 

The beetle pest of apricots known as Cerambyx dux Paid. (Cerambycidae) 
has been investigated in considerable detail and an adequate control method ad- 
vised. 

The life histories and control of the two grape pests known as the Bud and Leaf 
[Moth, Theresia ampelophaga, Bayle and the Grape Berry Moth, Polychrosis hotrana, 
Schiff., have been studied locally. 

The harmful fig pest known as C eroplastes rusci, ly. (Coccidae), has been control- 
led successfully by fumigation with hydrocyanic-acid gas. The operation is perform- 
ed during the autumn months after removal of the crop. Costs of transport of fumi- 
gation material, owing to the isolated position of some fig-producing areas in the 
hills, is high. 

A scientific system of checking the results of fumigation of citrus against the 
locally-termed Black Scale [Chrysomphalus aonidum, D.) has been instituted. This 
system embodies exact instructions for the taking of samples of leaves and fruit 
from fumigated trees ; the percentage of trees to be examined in a fumigated grove ; 
and treatment of such samples for checking purposes. Samples are taken 10 days 
after fumigation. Examination of scale from fumigated trees is performed 
binocular microscopes. 

Since the inception of fumigation of citrus on a scientific basis in 1928, 233,000 
trees have been treated. The work has been performed by the Government. It is 
proposed to hand the work over in the future to private firms, under contract, as 
it has expanded very considerably. 

In Northern Palestine, where Black Scale is widely spread and is a major pest 
of citrus, all extensive plantings of this crop have been photographed aerially and 
from these maps plans have been completed which indicate, with exactness, location 
of individual groves, number of trees therein and owner’s name. This will simplify, 
enormously, future operations in such areas. 

The locust campaigns of 1928, 1929 and 1930 have shown that in Palestine the 
principal and most economic means of locust control are as follows : — For control 
of flying locusts flame-guns give superior results if utilized during the early morning 
hours when the insects are torpid. For the eggs double ploughing is well worth 
while in suitable soil and when suppHes of animals and implements are easily pro- 
curable. For the young locusts poison bait (Sudan formula but not previously dried) 
combined with the use of zinc sheets barriers. 

Palestine is not a large country but it has a dense rural population 
in most areas and means of communication and transport are excellent. These 
factors simplify to no mean extent the successful prosecution of a locust 
campaign. 


(r) CommunicatioB from the ofiacial correspondeat of the Institate, Mr. E- H* SaweR, M. A., B Sc., 
Director of Agriculture and Forestry, Jenisaiem, Palestine. 



Southern Rhodesia : Alternaria Leaf Spot of Tobacco (i). 

During the past season, a serious leaf spotting of tobacco occurred in several 
districts doing ver^^ considerable damage to individual crops. Only two previous 
records of the disease have been received, but it is probable that scattered outbreaks 
may have occurred and not been reported. 

The chief symptom is the appearance of small brown spots upon the lower 
leaves at the time when the plants are just coming into flower. The spots enlarge 
up to a diameter of as much as 2 cm., the modal diameter being about i cm. They 
are chestnut or vandyk brown in colour, depending on the variety of tobacco, and 
frequently shew a light brown, or even white, area in the centre, when the disease 
strongly resembles Frog Eye {Cercospora nicotianae) from which it is difficult to 
distinguish wdthout the aid of a microscope. Sometimes, but not always, zonations 
are present in the darker brown parts of the lesions. Dark spots upon stem and 
midribs and the rapid spread of the disease to the uppermost leaves and seed pods 
are characteristic of Alternaria leaf spot. 

The cause of the disease has been shown to be due to an Alternaria which has 
been referred to A. tahacina Ell. and Ev. (Hori), but the fungus does not appear 
to be the same as Macrosporium tahacinum Ell. and Ev. reported from white speck 
of tobacco. 

It is probably identical with the organism causing a similar leaf spot, recorded 
by Gulyas (Kiser letiigyi Kozlemenyek, xxxiii, 2, 1930) in Hungary, 

Serious loss in quality of leaf is also attributed to the disease which apparently 
extends the area of infection during the process of curing. 

Varieties affected include Hickory Pryor (severely), Orinoco VTiite Stem. 
Gold Leaf, Warne and a Turkish variety. 

Conditions favouring the disease are continued and heavy rain followed by 
bright periods, which induce rapid growth in the plant. 

' Priming ' off infected leaves has not proved successful as a control measure. 
Investigations are proceeding. 


legislative and administrative IS^IEASURES 


Germany (2). — By Decree No. 10 of 25 June 1931 the Decree of 27 Septem- 
ber 1928 concerning the importation of barley coming from the United States of 
America (see this Bnllef-tn, 1929, No. 7, p. loi) will remain in force until 31 De- 
cember 1931. 

Australia {Queensland). — By an Order dated 14 May 1931 the Government 
of Queensland has authorised the Committee of Direction of Fruit Marketing to 
offer a prize of £ 1000 to any person who shall discover an effective method of con- 


(i) Communicatiori from the ofiicial correspondent of the Institute, Mr. J. C. Hopkins, B. Sc. {I*on- 
don), A. I. C. T. A. (Trinidad), Pleuit Pathologist, I>epartmeiit of Agriculture, Salisbury, Southern Rhcn 
desia. 

(a) Coinmunicatk>n frotn the Biolc^isChe Reichsanstalt fiir lyand- und Porstwirtschaft, Berlin 
I>ahlem, official correspondent of the Institute. 
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trolling banana tbrips [Scirtothnps signipennis Bagnall) and lias fixed the regula- 
tions for the competition. [Queensland Government Gazette, Brisbane, l6th May, 
1931, Vol. CXXXVI, No. 152, p. 2064). 

Cyprus. — ■ By Order in Council No. 1431 of 23 April 1931 regulations have 
been provided for the importation into the island of plants and plant parts, whether 
fresh, dried or preserved, also of other plant products, soil, mould, sand, fertilisers, 
etc. The Order contains models of the certificates of inspection and fumigation 
required to be issued hy the competent authorities of the country of origin. [The 
Cyprvs Gazette, Nicosia, ist May, 1931, No. 2131, pp. 323-325). 

Italy. — By Royal Decree-haw No. 799 of 12 June 1931 a reduction of the 
normal trade tax on fertiliser and anti-parasitic materials directly utiHsable in 
agriculture is provided. The anti-parasitic materials include copper sulphate, 

‘ Cafiaro ’ powder and paste and refined sulphur. [Gazzetta XJfficiale del Regno dTta^ 
lia, Roma, iP luglio 1931, anno 72T n. 149, p. 3248). 

The haw No. 987 of iS June 1931, contains enactments relating to 
the protection of cultivated plants and agricultural products against diseases and 
pests and to the services relating thereto. The haw No. 94 of 3 January 1929 with 
the same title (cf. this Bulletin, 1929, pp. 22-28) is therefore abrogated, with the ex- 
ception of Art. 19. 

Arts. 1-9 of the new haw concern the inspection of nurseries, of seed selection 
establishments and of the exportation of plants, plant parts and seeds. Art. i enacts 
inter aha that plant nurseries whose products are intended even in part for foreign 
export must possess, in addition to the requirements of the old haw, those of the 
International Conventions in force. 

With a few modifications, many only in form, Arts. 2, 3, 4 and 5 of the old haw 
have been inserted in the new. The following addition has been made to Art. 5 : 
— Producers, niuser>men and tradesmen who have obtained from the Prefect of 
their Province the prescribed authorisation for their business may sell their produce 
or merchandise also in the public markets, either directly or through the agency 
of a third party, and in conformity with the rules of guarantee which shall be fixed 
by the regulations for the application of the new Taw. 

Arts. 6, 7, 8 and 9 of the old Taw have also been preserved with slight remod- 
elling. 

Arts. 10-14 ^aw now in force concern the works and ' Consorzi ' for 

crop protection which were dealt with in Arts. 10, ii, 12, 14 and 16 (in part) of the 
old Taw\ 

Arts. 18-20 of the new Taw deal, mainly from an administrative point of view', 
with the ' Consorzi ' for the improvement and increase of crops (Consorzi per la Vi- 
txcoltura ‘ Consorzi per TOlivicoltura etc.). 

Arts. 21-35 of the new Taw contain the general provisions (Commission for 
plant protection ; institutions and bodies formed on the disbanding of the Plant 
Protection Services ; administration, technical direction, etc. of the ' Consorzi ’ 
for crop protection ; penalties for offences, etc.) which were the subject of Arts. 15, 
16 (in part), 17, 18, 20-24 and 26 of the old Taw. [Gazzetta Ufficiale del Regno d' Ita- 
lia, Roma, 24 agosto 1931, anno 72^, n, 194, pp. 4190-4195). 

By Ministerial Decrees of 31 July 1931 the Communes of Niella Ta- 
naro, Mombasiglio (province of Cuneo) and Sicignano degli Albumi (province of 
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Salerno) have been declared infected with grape phylloxera. {Gazzdta Ufficiale del 
Regno d' Italia, Roma, 8 agosto 1931, anno 72°, n. 182, p. 4012). 

In consequence of the United States Department of Agriculture hav- 
ing allowed to remain in force again during the current season of export of Italian 
chestnuts the provisions established by Order H. B. 215 of 14 June 1928 and the 
regulations fixed by the Department for the seasons 1939-30 and 1930-31, the Ital- 
ian Ministry of Agriculture and Forests has decided to sanction for the current 
year the temporary regulations fixed in Circular No. 77 of i September 1930 (cf. 
this Bulletin, 1930, p. 172) (ij. 

Morocco (French Zone). — By Vizirial Decree of 10 June 1931 (23 mohar- 
rem 1350) whoever sells insecticides or fungicides, whether raw material or com- 
pounds, must state for the information of the purchaser at the time of sale or de- 
livery, on a delivery note or on the detailed invoice, the precise name and com- 
position of the products placed on sale, indicating the useful components and their 
per cent, proportion, and in addition all the indications necessary for the identifica- 
tion of the products. 

The same indications must be given clearh" on the wrappings and containers 
in which the goods are consigned to the purchaser, on the \\T:appings and containers 
in which the gobds are placed prior to delivery, as well as on the prospectuses, in- 
structions, advertisements, posters, price lists and trade documents. (Empire Che- 
rifien. Protectorat de la Republique Fran9aise an Maroc. Bulletin Officiel, Rabat, 

3 juillet 1931, XX^ annee, n^ 975, p. 788-789). 

By Decree of the Director General of Agriculture, Trade and of hand Set- 
tlement of 13 June 1931, all sellers of sulphur must show on the delivery note or 
on the invoice, on the wrappings, containers or packing material, and on the adver- 
tisements, bills or price lists, the degree of fineness and the form under which it 
is sold (rock sulphur, flowers of sulphur, ground sulphur, etc.), as well as the indi- 
cation of pure sulphur content. {Ibid., p. 789). 

^ % By Decree of the Director General of Agriculture, Trade and Fund Set- 
tlement of 12 June 1931, all sellers of copper salts or other copper compounds or 
preparations with a copper basis, must show on the delivery note or invoice, on the 
wrappings, containers, or packing material, and on the advertisements, bills or 
price lists, the content in copper of the product sold* 

For copper compounds intended to be utilised in the form of powder, it is ne- 
cessary also to indicate the degree of fineness. {Ibid., p. 789). 

^ % By Decree of the Director General of Agriculture, Trade and Land Set- 
tlement of 12 June, 1931, ail sellers of arsenical products or of preparations con- 
taining such products, must show on the delivery note ox the invoice, on the wrap- 
pings, containers or packing materials, and on the advertisements, bills, or price 
lists, their nature (arsenite of soda, arsenate of lime, etc.), their content in arsenic 
and the form in which the arsenic is present, either soluble or insoluble. 

For insoluble arsenical compounds, the proportion of soluble arsenical com- 
pounds blended must also be shown. {Ibid., p. 789). 


(i) CcmHnimiC3,tioii from the Mimstiy of Agriculture and Forests to the International Institute of 
AgiiAilture. ^ 
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A Mzirial Decree of 26 June 1931 (9 safar 1350) establishes special and 
exceptional gratifications for the technical staff of the external services of the Gen- 
eral Department of Agriculture, Trade and Land Settlement, who are engaged 
in the locust control campaign. [Ibid., p. 791). 

Rhodesia. — The Government Notice No. 192 published on the 17 April 1931 
prohibits the importation into Southern Rhodesia from any place overseas of un- 
manufactured broom com derived from sorghum, whether green or dry, except under 
the authority of a special permit from the Minister of Agriculture and Lands, or his 
authorised substitute, the issue of which is subject to the condition that the straws 
must be detached, and the crowns from which they originate must be completely 
cut awa}^ or otherwise cut to shreds. (T/ze Rhodesia Agricultural Journal, Issued 
by Authoritv of the Minister of Agriculture and Lands, Salisbuiw^ Rhodesia, 1931, 
Vol. -KKVlil, No. 5, p. 500). 

Tripolitania. — ■ By Governatorial Decree No. 4678 of 3 June 1931 the regul- 
ations governing the exportation of potatoes and tomatoes are established. The 
regulations require inter alia that produce for export shall be free from parasitic 
injury and other defects. [Bollettino Ufficiale del Governo della Tripolitania, Tri- 
poli, 16 giugno 1931, anno XVIII, n. 13, pp. 760-765). 

Tunis (Regency of). — By Decree of 31 December 1930, published on 10 J an- 
uary 1931, the boundaries of the zone of protection round the vineyard of Saint- 
Joseph de Thibar, which was declared infected with grape phylloxera, have been 
modified. It is prohibited to plant new vines within the protection zone. This 
restriction will cease at the expiration of five years from the year when grape phyl- 
loxera shall have totally disappeared from the vineyard of Saint- Joseph de Thi- 
bar and from any vineyards situated within the zone of protection which may have 
become infected. (Regence de Tunis-Protectorat Franqais. Direction Gen 4 rale de 
TAgriculture, du Commerce et de la Colonisation. Bulleiin, Tunis, 1930 [sic], XXXV^ 
annee, trimestre 1931, n^ 144, p, 1-2), 
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fiir Pflanzenhmi, Berlin 1931, 7. Bd., i. Heft, S. 79-125, Abb. i. Titeratur, S. 122-125. 


Al^STin, M. D. a contribution to the biology of the apple Capsid [Plesiocoris 
rtigtcollis Fall.) and the common green Capsid ^vgtis pahuhnuslAvJi.), The Journal 
of the South-Eastern Agricultural College, Wye, Kent, L#ondon and Ashford, Hent, 
1931, No. 28, pp. 153-169, figs. i-$. 


Avenapius, Richard, tiber die Prufung von Raupenleim. K achnchienblait fiir 
den Deutschen Pflanzenschutzdienst, Berlin 1931, ii. Jahrg., Nr. 7, S. 51-53, Abb. 1-3. 


Bagenai., N. B., Good^hn, W., Salmon, E. S., and Ware, W. M. The control 
of apple scab. I. Bramley's seedling. The Journal of the Sourh-Easiern Agricultural 
College, Wye, Kent, Eondon and Afford, Kent, 1931, No. 28, pp. 188-195, figs. 1-3. 

[ Venturia inaequalis\ 


Barnes, H. F. A new predacious gall midge (Dipt., Cecidomyidae) . Bulletin of 
Entomological Research, London, 1931, Vol. XXII, Pt. 2, pp. 205-207, figs. 1-2. 

[Triommata coccotroctes n. gen. et n. sp. natural enemy of a scale insect (not 
named) in Sierra Leone. Description in English]. 


Barnss, H. F. Gall midges (Cecidomyidae) whose lar^'-ae prevent seed, produc • 
tion in grasses (Gramineae). Bulletin of Entomological Research, I./ondon, 1931, Vol. 
XXII, Pt. 2, pp. 199-203. 


Barnes, H. F. Notes on the outbreak of the cabbage aphid {Brevicoryne brassicae 
Ty inn ,) in 1929. The Jcmrnal of the South-Eastern Agricultural College, Wye, Kent, 
London and Ashford, Kent, 1931, No. 28, pp, 178-180, fig. i. 


Barnes, H. F. Observations on gall midges afiecting fruit trees. The Journal of 
the South-Eastern Agricultural College, Wye, Kent, London apd Ashford, Kent, 1931, 
No, 28, pp. 170-177, figs. 1-4. 

[Dasyneura spp., Contarinia pyrivora, Thomasinia 7 ia spp.}. 


BOKGiNi, Virginia. Sur una vaiolatura del trifoglio e dell^etba medica. Ballet • 
tino del Eaborazorio Sperimentale {Regio Osservatorio Regionale) di Fitopaiologia, To- 
rino, 1931, anno 8®, n, 4, pp. 1-3, 

{Macrosporuim sarcinaeforme]. 


Brien, R. M. Pathogenicity of the bark-blotch organism. Experimental work 
on lemon- trees. The New Zealand Journal of Agriculture, Wellington, 1931, Vol. 42, 
No. 5, pp. 34 ^- 347 . figs- 1-6- 
[Ascochyia cofticola\. 
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C\ivD\VEi,i„ John. The physiology of virus diseases in plants. II. Further stu- 
dies on the movement of mosaic in the tomato plant. The Annals of Applied Biology, 
London, 1931, Vol. X\TII, Xo. 3, pp. 279-298, fig. i, pis. XVII-XX. 


ChaQ^BRJEE, G. a note on an apparatus for catching spores from the upper air. 
The Indian Journal of A gri cultural Science , Calcutta, 1931, Vol. I, Pt. Ill, pp. 301- 

308, pi. x\Ti-xvin. 


Cheae, \Y. F. Bsperiments on potato sickness. The Annals of Applied Biology, 
London, 1931, Vol. X\TII, X'o. 3, pp. 401-403, pi. XXIV. 


Corbett, G. H. Entomological notes. Second quarter, 1931. The Malayan Agn- 
cnliural Journal, Kuala Lumpur, 1931, Vol. XIX, Xo. 7, pp. 351-355, 2 pls.J 


Cottier, W. The blue stemborer of ragv^ort {Homoeosoma vagefla). The New 
Zealand Journal of Agriculture, Wellington, 1931, Vol. 42, No. 5, pp. 333-337, figs. 1-2. 


Criddee, Nor^lin. Comment combattre les criquets (sauterehes) au Canada 
a TEst des Montagues Rocheuses. Ministere Federal de V AgnculUire, Canada. Bulletin 
No. 142, Nonvelle Sene, Ottawa, 1931, 20 p., 2 fig., 2 pi. 


CumiiNS, George B. Heterothallism in com mst and eft'ect of filtering the pyc- 
mal emidate. Phytcrpathology, Lancaster, Pa., 1931, Vol. 21, No. 7, pp. 751-753. 

[Pitccinia Sorghi]. 


CuNNiNGHAjM, G. H, Additions to the recorded plant-diseases of New Zealand. 
The New Zealand Journal of Agriculture, Wellington, 1931, Vol. 42. No. 5, pp. 305-306. 

{Aiiernana Ciiri, Fusavimn conglimnans var. Callistephi, F. Dianthi, Gloeo^po- 
nnni Musarum, Macrosponum tahacinum, Phyllachora Pastmacae, Phlyctaena linicola, 
Phoma Persicae, Phomopsis Citri, Verlicillium alho-afrum]. 


Deeea Bepea, Giuseppe. I parassiti animali deUe piante coltivate od utili. Vol. 
I. (In Ferraris Teodoro. Trattato di Patologia e Terapia vegetale ad uso deUe 
Scuoie di Agricoltura). :Milano, Ulrico Hoepli, 1931, pp. XVI + 346, 345 %g. 

[This Part on animal pests completes the notable Treatise of Ferraris on plant 
parasites. The first volume of the new part contains, in addition to general infor- 
mation about insects, a detailed study of the Cdleoptera, illustrated with original 
photographs]. 


Bee Giudice, E. Alcune esperienze suHhzione antictittogamica dello zoEo; 
Boileihno della E. Siazione 'di Patologia vegeicde [di Roma], Firenze, 1931, anno XI, 
n. set., n. 2, pp, 128-137. 
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DE Paoeis, Ci^AiiE. Bsperienze sopra Tazione die i prodotti di escrezione e del 
Ticambio di « P5rtlimm » sp. hanno sulla germinazione del frumento. BoUeihno della 
J?. Stazione di Patologia vegetate [di E.oma], Firenze, 1931, anno XI, n. ser., n. 2, pp. 138- 
143, I diagr. 


De Paoeis, Cesare. Esperienze sol trattamento del grano con anticrittogamid 
n base di sali di mercnrio BoUeihno della R. Stazione di Patologia vegetate [di Roma], 
Firenze, 1931, anno XI, n. ser., n.2, pp. 138-164. 


Dieeon Weston, W. A. R. Effect of light on urediniospores of black stem rust 
-of^wheat, Puccima gyaminis tritici. Nature, London, 1931, Vol. 128, No. 3219, 
pp. 67-6S. 


EiBivnANN, H, Morphologische und pliysiologische Untersuchxmgen am weibH- 
cben Genitalapparat der Lepidopteren. II. Physiologischer Teil. Zeiisclirift fur ange- 
'wandte Eniomologie, Berlin 1931, Bd. X\Tli, Heft i, S 57-112, Abb. 1-9, graph. 
Darstellungen I-III. Literatnr, S. 111-112. 


Eeze, D. L- pie Ubertragbarkeit mit dem Samen von Aukuba-Mosaik sowie 
Blattroll (Phloemnekrose) der XartoJdel. Phyiopathologische Zeiischrifi, Berlin 1931, 
Bd. Ill, Heft 4, S. 449-460, Abb. 1-7. 


ijivlERY. Origine bacteriemie des tumeurs de I’orme. Comptes rendus hehdomadaires 
des seances de V Academic des Sciences, Paris, 1931, tome 193, 1, p. 76-77. 

[Bacterium iumefaciens}. 


Essig, E. O, a history of Entomology. New York, The Macmillan Company, 1931, 
pp. 4 - 1029, 263 figs. 

[Contents : — Chapter I. Prehistoric Entomology". — Chapter II. California In- 
dians in relation to Entomology. — Chapter III. Historical backgrotmd. — Chap- 
ter IV. Principal institutions in Califorrua featuring Entomolo^. — Chapter 
Some historic^ facts concerning the more important orchard mites and insects of 
California. — Chapter VI. The biological control of insect pests, — Chapter \TI, 
Insectiddes. — Chapter VIII. Entomological legislation. — Chapter IX. Biography. 
— Chapter X. A chronological table showing the development and progress of Ento- 
mology in relation to liistory and other sdences. — Index]. 


ForsTEnEicher, Franz. Die Jugendkraiikheiten der BaumwoUe in der Tiirkei. 
Phyiopathologische Zeitschrijt, Berlin 1931, Bd. Ill, Heft 4, S. 367-419, graph. Darstel- 
lungen 1-3, Taf. I-Vn. Literaturverzdehnis,. S. 409-410. 

[Rhizociomci Gossypii n. sp. var. anatohea n. var, et var. aegyptiaca n. var., 
Rhizapus nigricans Elirenberg, Fusarium moniliforme Sheld. {Gihberelia moniliformis 
SheldJ, Fus. Scirpi Lamb, et Fautr., Alternaria humicola Oud. var. Gossypii n. var. 
Descriptions of the new species and varieties in German]. 


Feancoijni, Bruj 70 . Nuovi dati sulla produzione e il commerdo delie banane in 
Somalia. UAgricoltura ColoniaU, Firenze, 1931, anno XXV, n. 4, pp. 170-176. 

' ' [The writer shows that the banana plantations in Italian Sorrmhland are not 
threatened wifh serious parasites. Aspidiotus desirucpor has been practically 
minated by abundant use of petrol soap emulsion]. 
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GABOXa:o, Gli insetti nocivi alle principali piante erbaceecoltivate. (Biblioteca 
Agricola). Torino, G. B. Paravia & C,, 1931, 73 pp., 23 tav. 


Gassnkr, G., und Straib, W. Die kunstliche Rostinfektioa von Freilandspflan- 
zen nnd ilire Bedeutnng fiir den Pflanzenziichter. Der Zuchtey, Berlin 1931, 3, Jahrg.,. 
Heft 7, S. 240-243, Abb. i. Diteratur, S. 243. 


Gassner, G., und Straeb, W. Dntersuchungen zur Frage der biologischen Spe~ 
zialisierung des Weizengelbrostes. Dev Zuchtey, Berlin 1931, 3. Jahrg., Heft 7, S. 
229-240, Abb. 1-2, Titeratur, S. 239-240. 

[Puccinia ghtmanmi Trifici’], 


Godfrey, G. H. Tylenchus dipsaci on Hypochaeris radicata in Hawaii. Phyto- 
pathology, Lancaster, Pa., 1931, Yol. 21, Ko. 7, pp. 759-760, fig. i. 


^ Goodwtdj, W., Saemon, F. S., and Ware, W. M. The control of apple scab. II. 
Allington Pippin and Newton Wonder. The Journal of the South-Eastern Agricul- 
tural College, Wye, Kent, London and Ashford, Kent, 1931, No 28, pp. 196-205, figs. 4-5. 

[Ventiiria inaequalis]. 


Graber, L. F., Fluke, C. L., and Dexter, S. T. Insect injury of blue grass in. 
relation to the enwomnent. Ecology, Lancaster, Pa., 1931, Vol. XII, No. 3, pp. 
547-566, figs. I-IO. 

[Phyllophaga spp. on Poa pYatensis\ 


Harrison, R. ^I. Obser^'-ations of many hosts of dodder [Cuscuta epithymum 
Murray) in Kent, and a record of a variety new to Britain. The Journal of the South- 
Eastern AgricvUiural College, Wye, Kent, London and Ashford, Kent, 1931. No. 28, 
pp. 300-303, figs. 1-8. 

[Cuscuta Epithymum Murray var. angustata Bngelm. subvar. alba Bngelm, is 
reported as new for Great Britain]. 


Harrison, R. M. Weed surveys, 1930. The Journal of the South-Eastern Agncul^ 
iural College, Wye, Kent, London and ASiford, Kent, 1931, No. 28, pp. 41-47, i fig. 


Heuberger, J. W., and Moyer, A. J. Influence of mosaic infection on tomato- 
yields. Phytopathology, Lancaster, Pa., 1931, Vol. 21, No. 7, pp. 745-749. 


Hoi*meS, Francis O. Local lesions of mosaic in Nicotiana tabacum L. Contri- 
butions from Boyce Thompson Institute, Menasha, Wisconsin, 1931, Vol. 3, No. 2,. 
pp. 163-172, figs. 1-3. 


Hokig, F, Der Kohlkropfserreger (Plasmodiophora brassicae Wor.). Bine Mono- 

raphie von , Die Gartenbauwissmschaft,BGp&s;i 1931, 5. Bd.^ 2. und 3. Hdd:, 

. 116-225, Abb, i-ii. Quellennachweis, S. 217-225. 
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Hopkins, J. C. F. Some common diseases of potatoes in Southern Rhodesia. 
The Rhodesia Agricultural Journal, Salisbury, Rhodesia, 1931, Vol. XX^T^IT, No. 8, 
pp. 736-742, figs. 1-2. 

[Aliernana Solam, Rhizoctoma Solam, Fusarium cuhnorum, Bacterium sp., 
F. Solam, * BroTO Fleck or Sprain ’ (of bacterial origin ?), frost injury, ' Wdiite Spot- 
ting of Tubers and virus diseases]. 


lOAKiMOV, Himitak. Rakovodstvo po FvUtoniologiia s ogled na vrednite nase- 
komi. (Universitetska Biblioteka N<^ 103). Sofia, Kooper. Fetch. « Goutenberg a, 
1931, VTI 4 - 492 str., 291 fig. 

[Manual of Agricultural Entomology in Bulgarian]. 


Jary, S. G. a note on the strawberry" and raspberry bud wee^dl, Anthanomiis 
riihi (Herbst). The Journal of the South-Eastern College of Agriculture, Wye, Kent, 
hondon and Ashford, Rent, 1931, No. 28, pp. 147-152, 5 figs. 


Jary, S. G. Some observations on winter moth caterpillar attack onfruit trees in 
1929-30. The Journal of the South-Eastern Agricultural College, Wye, Kent, I/ondon 
and Ashford, Rent, 1931, No. 28, pp. 137-146. 


Ritao, Zyun’iTir6. Untersuchimgen uber die harve der Riefemblattwespe, 
Nesodipron japonica Marlatt. /ownza/ of the College of Agriculture, Imperial Univer- 
sity of Tokyo, Tokyo, 1931, Vol. XI, No. 2, pp. 151-191, Abb. i-78.Iviteraturverzeich- 
nis, pp. 189-191. 


RoHbKR, B. tiber die verschiedenen Typen der Rrebsresistenz und Rrebs- 
empfanglichkeit bei den Rartofielsorten. Der Zilchter, Berlin 1931, s* Tahrg., 
Heft 7, S. 249-252, Abb. i. 

\Synchyirium endohioticum'\. 


RorTing, a. Beobachtungen liber die Fluggewohnheiten der Fritiaiege und eini- 
ger GetreidethyvSanopteren, Zeiischnft fiir angewandte Eniomologie, Berlin 1931, 
Bd, H^t I, S. 154-160, I graph. Darstellung. 


Ranza, Miranda. Alcuni Acari infestanti lepiantecoltivate. Bollethno del Labo- 
ratorio Sperimentale {Regio Osservatorio Regionale) di Fitopaiologia, Torino, 1931, 
anno 8°, n. 4, pp. 4-7. 

[Eriophyes spp., Epiirinierus pyri, Tetranychus spp.]. 


Rn^tENStKRN, Marie. Beitrag zur Physiolome der Immunitat von Fflanzen 
gegen Chscuta. Phyiopathologische Zeiischrift, Eeriin 1931, Bd. Ill, Heft 4, S. 439- 
447, Abb. 1-3. 


Lojkin, Mary, and Vxnson, Care C. Effect of enzymes upon the infeeMvity of 
the virus of tobacco mosaic. Ccmtrilmtions from Boyce Thompson Insiiime, 
■Wiscmism, 1951, VoL 3, No. 2, pp. 147-162* 
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IMaxsox, G. F. Aphid galls as a noctuid feeding ground. The Canadian Entomol- 
ogist, Orillia, 1931, Vol. LXIII, Ko. 7, pp. 1 71-172. 


Vittorio. Un caso di grave infezione di macchie nere delle foglie d'acero.. 
Giornale di Agricoliura della Dowenica, Piacenza, 1931, anno Xhl, n. 32, p. 345, 3 figg. 

IRhytisma ace) inmu] 


glares QUE iyiyE, H. J. Action de Baciertiim iv.uiefaciens Smith et Townsend sur la 
regeneration, dans la racine de Taraxacum dens leonis Desf. Comptes rendtis hehdoma- 
daives des seances de V Academic des Sciences, Paris, 1931, tome 193, no 3, p. 190-192. 


i!vL\RTix, Hubert. The preparation of oil sprays, i. The tise of oleic acid as emul- 
sifier, The Journal of the South-Eastern Agncultnral College, Wye, Kent, London 
and Asliford, Kent, 1931, Ko. 28, pp. 1S1-1S7. 


IVLazzei, AeerEdo. Una polemica sempre aperta. A proposito degli zolfi greggi. 
Nuova Antologia Agraria, Enologica e Fitopaiologica, Alba, 1931, anno II, n. 19, pp. 121- 

125. 


3 ^Iehta, K. C. Annual outbreaks of rusts on wheat and barley in the plains of 
India. The Indian Journal of Agncultnral Science, Colcatto., 1931, Vol. I, Pt. Ill, 
pp. 297-301. 

[Puccinia ghtmarum, P. triticina and P. graminis on wheat ; the first and third 
species also on barley ; rare on barley P. simplex]. 




AIehTa, K. C. The cereal-rust problem in India. The Indian Journal of Agricul- 
tural Science, Calcutta, 1931, Vol. I, Pt. Ill, pp. 302-305. 


jVIexozzi, C. SulFutilita di proteggere due formiche dei boschi. VAlpe, IVIilano, 
1931, anno XVIII, n. 8, pp. 431-433. figg- 

{Formica rufa L. and F. rufa L- subsp. praiensts Retz. are particularly insecti- 
vorous]. 


IVIEYER, Erxst. Eeobachtimgen und Untersuchungen zur Biologie und Bektot- 
pfung der Porleule. Zeitschrift fur angewandte Eniomologie, Berlin 1931, Bd. X\HII, 
Heft I, S. 1-54, Abb. 1-24. Literaturverzeichnis, S. 55-56. 

{Panolis fiammea]. 


Miees, Herbert W., Wood, James, and Thomas, Ieuan. On the ecology and 
control of ^ugs. The Annals of Applied Biology, London, 1931, VoL XVIIIjX'o.'S, 
pp. 370-400. 

[Agriolimax agresiis L., Milm sowerbii P 6 r,,^AricmlsubfuscusJptQ.]^.}, 
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Minucci DBiy Rosso, Salviamo le nostre pinete dalla « Bvetria buoliana » 
Schiff. Firenze Agricola, Firenze, 1931, anno IV, n. 8, pp. 353-358, figg. 1-4. 


Monastero, SaevaTore. Contribute alia conoscenza della mosca dell'olivo in 
Sicilia. [Dacus oleae [Rossi] Meig.). Fnatn Amiah delV Agricohura , Roma, 1931, a. XI, 
n. I, pp. 15-28. 


IMUGGERIDGE, 1 . Ptens rapae ; a recently introduced cabbage pest. The New 
Zealand Journal of Agriciilmre, Wellington, 1931, Vol. 42, No. 6, pp. 428-432, figs. 1-4. 


MtiEEBR, KxjrE R. Tiber die Drehherzkranldieit des Kohls, verursacht durch 
die Gallmucke Coniarima iorquens de Meij. Fortschriite dev Landwirtschaft, Leipzig 
1931, 6. Jahrg., Heft 15, S. 496-490, Abb. r-6. 


Myers, J. S. A preliminary report on an investigation into the biological control 
of West Indian insect pests. B. M. B. 42. London, H. M vStationery Office, 1931, 
173 pp., 2 maps. 


Newton, W., and Hastings, R. J. Botryiis Tuhpae (Lib.) Lind. Scientific Agri- 
culture, Ottawa, Canada, 1931, Vol XI, No. 12, pp. S20-S24. 


PaieeoT, a. Parasitisme et symbiose chez les Aphides. Compies rendus kehdoma- 
daires des seances de V Academic des Sciences, Paris, 1931, tome 193, nP 5, p. 300-301. 


Passavaeei, L P. La lotta conlro la « Bvetria buoliana Schifi. » in Toscana. 
VAlpe, Milano, 1931, anno XVIII, n. 8, pp. 434-435, 2 figg. 


PEROTTI, R. Le mico-batteriosi. Pe'ndiconti delle sedute della Reale Accademia 
Nazionale det Lincei. Classe di Scienze fisiche, matematiche e naturaH, Roma, X931, 
vol. XIII, fasc. 8, pp, 627-629. 


PeroTTI, R. Per la lotta contro la « stretta » dei cereali. Rendiconii delle sedute 
della Reale Accademia Nazionale dei Lincei, Classe di Scienze fisiche, matematiche e 
naturaii, Roma, 1931, vol. XIII, fasc. 7, pp. 547 - 550 . figg- 1-2. 

.[Discusses treatment of the soil with coal dust as a control against tliis afiection 
which is due to water deficiency]. 


PETRAK, F. Beitrage zur Kenntnis einiger Pilzkrankheiten der Kakteen. Die 
Garienbauwissenschaft, Berlin 1931, 5. Bd., 2. und 3. Heft, S. 226-249, Abb, 1-2. 

[Contents; — L Helminthosporium ca^tivorum n. spec., der Brregereiner wasse- 
rigen Stammfaule der Kakteen. — 2. tJber eine sehr gefsinrlicbe, durch Fusarimn 
sp, verursachte, wSsserige StaxnmfStile der Kakteen. — 3. tJber eine Schorffcrank- 
hdt von Echinocactiis Quehlianus. _ — 4. tJber eine Schorfkraakheit von OpunHa 
diademata vat. papyrocantha. — 5. TJber die Botryiis - Faule der Kakteen nnd an- 
derer Snccnlenten. A Latin diagnosis of the new species is given]. 
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Stazio'iie di Pafologia vegetale [di Roma], Firenze, 1931, anno XI, n. ser., n. 2, pp, 
171-175, I fig. 


Petri, Variegatura infettiva deUe foglie di « Citrus vulgaris » Risso. Bollettino 
della R. Stazione di Paiologia vegeiale [di Roma], Firenze, 1931, anno XI, n. ser., n. 2, 
pp 105- 1 14, figg. 1-3, tav. II. 


PonieTiy JoxES, A. The histogeny of potato scab. The Annals of Applied Biology, 
hondon, 1931, Vol. X\TII, Xo, 3, pp. 313-333, figs. 1-3, pis. XXII-^^III. 

{Actinomyces vSpp.]. 


Rabixovitz SerEXI, D. Azione stimolante del biossido di carbonio sulla germina- 
zione delle spore di ^ Deuterophoma tracheiphila ». Bollettino della R. Stazione di Pazo- 
logia vegetale [di Roma], Firenze, 1931, anno XT, n. ser., n. 2, pp. 143-152, figg. 1-3. 


Rabixovitz Serexi, D. Perdita deUa f acolta germinativa delle spore di « Deutero- 
phoma tracheiphila » alia fine del periodo primaverile. Bollettino della R. Stazione 
di Paiologia vegetale [di Roma], Firenze, 1931, anno XI, n. ser., n. 2, pp. 154-157. 


Ramakrishxa Ayyar, T. V. The Coccidae of the prickly-pear in South India 
and their economic importance. Agriculture and Live-stock in India, Calcutta, 1931, 
Vol. I. pt. Ill, pp. 229-237, pis. xni-xv. 

{Diaspts echtnocacii B., Dactylopms indicus Green and Daci, tomentosus I^. on 
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figg. 1-2. 
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{Plaiyedra gossypiellal. 


Roman, K. La coque de la nymphose de la bruche du haricot. (Col. Lariidae). 
Bulletin de la Socidtd eniomologique de France, Paris, 1931, io 9 10, p. 162-166, fig. 1-3. 

irresecius’]. 
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Berlin, Verlagsbuchhandlung Paul Parey, 1931, S. XI + 367, 236 Abb. 

[Contents : — Kinleitung. — I. Rundwiinner (Nematoda ). — n. Borstenwiinner 
\Chaetopoda). — III. Gliederfussler [Arthropoda), -- IV , Weichtiere {Molhisca). — 
>Schrifttum. — Alphabetisches Tiemamenverzeichnis]. 
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[Fiisarium sp.]. 
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NOTES 


InteraationaljDiplomatic Conference for the Protection of Birds Useful to 
Agriculture. — The Conference (see this Bulletin, 1931, No. 4,p. 57) which w^s arranged 
for 5 October 1931 at the PTague has been postponed to a later day at the instigation 
of the Government of the Netherlands. 

Vth International Entomological Congress. — The Congre^ will be held in 
Paris in July 1932 under the Presidencv of Professor P. Marchal, Director of the Cen- 
tral Entomological Station of Paris. There will be Sections devoted to Agricultural 
Entomology and to Forest Entomology. 


Prof, Alessandro Brizi, Segretario generate deU' Istiiuio,. DireUore responsMle* 


INTERNATIONAL BULLETIN 
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DISCOVERIES AND CURRENT EVENTS * 


Algeria: Control of Mole-Crickets (i). 

The mole-cricket [Gryllotalpa vulgaris) may be regarded as the most serious 
XDest of market gardens in Algeria. Almost the onh’ control method used hitherto 
has been the application of carbon bisulphide on the bare ground a month before 
planting ; but the cost of this treatment allows of its use only in certain cases. 

Recent experiments carried out at Constantine, Fort de I’Eau, Ain Taya and 
Oran have showm the high value of bait poisoned with zinc phosphide, which was 
recommended in Italy by Prof. E. Malenotti, Director of the PhATopathological 
Observatory in Verona. 

The bait is composed of powdered maize (loo parts), water (26 parts) and zinc 
phosphide (5 parts) and has given entirely satisfactory results. 

By spreading the bait in the evening at a rate of about 50 kilos to the hectare 
between the rows, on ground which has been previously watered, and immediately 
covering it over, complete and rapid destruction of the male crickets was effected 
without any damage to the plants. 

This method of control should speedil}" enter into common practice in Algeria 
because in addition to its efficac}", it has the advantage of being really inexpensive, 
costing about 160 francs per hectare. 

Cyprus ; Downy Mildew of the Vine {Plasm opara viticola) (2). 

A severe outbreak of this disease has occurred in 1931, probably due in a large 
measure to the unusually damp weather experienced during May and the early 
part of June. 

This disease occurs to a small extent in some years but it is unusual for so 
severe an outbreak to occur and consequently vine growlers are not in the habit 
of spra^dng vjines, which has contributed to the spread of the disease this season. 

Cyprus: Locust Campaign, 1930 and 1931 {3). 

The first hatchings of Moroccan locusts {Dociosiaurtis maroccanns, Thnb). 
were reported on March 13th, 1930 eight days earlier than the pre\nous year. 

The campaign was again carried out largely by the purchase of locusts collected 


* Id this, as m the next chapter, the countries are arranged in French alphabetical order. 

(1) Communication from the official correspondent of the Institute, Mr, Delassus, Crop Protection 
Inspector, Government General of Algeria, Algiem. 

(2) Commtmication from the official correspondent of the Institute, Mr, H. M. MORHis, M. Sc., 
F. E. S., Government Entomologist, Nicosia, Cyprus. 

(3) Communication from the official correspondent of the Institu|:e, Mr. H. M. MORSis, M, Sc., 
F. E. S,, Government Bnt<?moiogist, Nicosia, Cyprus. 
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in hand nets, a total of 57,938 okes (nearty 72 % tons) being destroyed by this 
means. In addition poisoned bran bait was used over a number of areas, a total of 
about 62 tons of bran being used. 

Moroccan locusts appeared to be rather more numerous than in the previous 
year and occurred in some outlying areas where their occurrence had not been re- 
corded pre\dousiy, or not for some years. The use of bran bait was found most 
convenient in such areas. 

Calliptamiis italicuSy L. also occurred abundantly in some areas and w^ere dealt 
with by the same methods and are included in the above figures. 

Tetiigonia viridissima, L., Decticus albifrons, Serv. and other large Tettigonids 
were also accepted for purchase, at a low-er price than the locusts owing to their 
larger size, and 11,278 okes (rather over 14 tons) were destroyed by this means. 
When present in large numbers these Tettigonids cause serious damage to crops. 


First reports of hatching were received in 1931 about the same date (March 
13th) as in 1930. The campaign was carried out on similar lines to that of the pre- 
vious year. 

The occurrence of Moroccan locusts [Dociostanrus maroccamis, Thnb.) was con- 
siderably less than in the previous year, only 29,815 okes (37 34 tons) being brought 
in for purchase. This decrease may be due to the occurrence of a short period of 
wet and relatively cold weather at the end of March, it being unusual for such 
weather to occur after the hatching. Bran bait was again used in several areas. 

CalUpiamus italicus, L. which hatches about a month later than Dociostatirus^ 
was about as abundant as in the previous year, while the Tettigonidswere less abun- 
dant and only 2067 okes (over 2 34 tons) were purchased and destroyed. 

Eritrea: Desert Locusts (Schistocerca ^regard a) (i). 

The Sights reported in April 1931, coming from the Abyssinian frontiers, made 
their way in May to the Eastern low plateau where they became merged with the 
locusts hatched there and escaped destruction. The combined flights then crossed 
the valleys of the eastern slope leading to the high plateau. 

Between the 9 and 10 May, numerous flights, partly consisting of young lo- 
custs and partly of individuals which had reached sexual maturity, were reported 
at Decamere, in B[amasien,in the territory of the Mensa and in the Gundet (Serae). 

On 12 May, a flight, coming from Degghen, flew over the Hazamo, making its 
way over the frontier. 

On 15 and 16 May, two flights were observed also on the western low plateau, 
one on the territory of Biscia and the other at Barentii, both coming from Abys- 
sinia and making their way towards Adi TJgri. 

On 24 May, a few locusts, coming from the east, flew over Elabered, making 
their way to Cheren. 

On 26 May, locusts coming from the high plateau made their way towards the 
high Barca, 


(i) Coinniimi<?ation from the official correspondent of the Institute, X>r. A. Be Benedictis, Head 
of the Agricultural Office of Eritrea, Asmara, transmitted by the Government of the Colony, 
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On 28 May, numerous locusts coming from Ghergher (Suela) after lia\ung 
destroyed the lands sown with maize in the districts of Medri Hebei, Dembe 
Uoddi, Filicos, Bigait, Grat Gaba, Danfaga, Cherena Cudo and Hamasa (Deda), 
left the Hamasien territory, and made their w^ay towards Serae. 


During June 1931 locust swarms were reported also In the western plain. On 
I June a swarm coming from the Sudan passed over Omager east ; on the 

16th and 19th more swarms were seen along the Barca and at Barentu, 

On the 14th numbers of reddish locusts coming from the sea passed over Thio, 
a district on the Red Sea coast. 

On the 15th, 19th and 21st numbers of other sw^arms crossed into the terri- 
tory of the Colony from Abyssinia. These locusts invaded Acchele Guzai and the 
Serae and then dispersed over the upland plateau. 

On the 12th, 19th and 22nd swarms coming from the eastern plain flew towards 
the upland plateau, invading first the Hamasien and then the Serae. 

At Nacfa also on the i8th a swarm was observed coming from the w^est and 
flying part to the east and part to the southeast. 

The reddish colour of the swarms of winged locusts showed they were not yet 
sexually mature, and no egg deposits were reported during the month. 

The observation of the swarms is being continued as well as the destruction 
of any small centres of hoppers. 

United States of America: An Outbreak of Peronospora hyoscyami on 

Tobacco (i). 

An outbreak of Peronospora hyoscyamiDe By. on tobacco plant beds, the first 
reported in the United States since 1921, occurred in the spring of 1931. This is, 
of course, the well-known Blue Mold of tobacco in Australia. In contrast to 
the earlier outbreak which was confined to west Florida and two adjacent counties 
in Georgia, the disease this year was found in tobacco producing areas of six states. 

Much interest was aroused by the presence of this unusual disease and its pro- 
gress northward was carefully traced. There seems to have been a more or less 
regular periodicity in the successive outbreaks which followed each other at inter- 
vals of about two weeks. The first reports of the disease came from Louisiana and 
south Georgia, where the disease occurred on a few plant beds during the last half 
of March and the first half of April. About the middle of April the disease appeared 
almost simultaneously on a large number of plant beds in six counties of Georgia 
and within ten days had been found scattered over thirteen counties in this state. 
Early in May 4 he disease was found for the first time in northwestern Florida and 
scattering infections were found in seven counties in the Coastal Plain region of North 
Carolina. By the middle of May the disease was found on approximately half the 
plant beds in several counties in North Carolina and had been reported from no less 
than sixteen counties, all of these on or near the Coastal Plain. By this time most of 
the plants in affected beds in Louisiana and South Georgia had largely recovered and 
less alarm was felt regarding the outcome of the disease. The disease continued to 


(1) Comtnimication from the official correspoiideiit of the Xastitute, Br. Neii Stevens, Seiskir 
Patholo^t, riaiit Disease Survey, Bureau of Plant Industry, United States Department of Agrkuttm^ 
Washington. " 
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spread northward, however, and during the first half of June was found in the Pied- 
mont region of North Carolina, adjacent counties of Virginia and South Maryland. 

In spite of the threatening aspect of this disease, relativelylittledamageresult- 
ed. In many of the infected plant beds when the disease was at its height not a 
single healthy plant could be found, and the whole bed had the appearance of having 
been scalded with hot water. Within ten days or two weeks, however, most of the 
plants had recovered and show^ed apparenth' normal growth. The actual econo- 
mic loss will be very slight. 


United States of America : Notes on Nematodes Injurious to Plants (i). 

The increasing interest in plant diseases due to nematodes is evidenced by the 
unusual number of reports of such diseases received during the current summer. 
Most of these reports come to the Plant Disease Survey through the courtes}^ of Dr. 
G. Steiner who has made the determinations of the nematodes involved. 

Tylenchns dipsaci, the stem and bulb nematode was intercepted Januar5" S, 
1930 in potatoes in ship’s stores which are believed to have come from Prince 
Edw^aid Island. If this assumption is correct it constitutes the first record or this 
parasite on potatoes in North America. In July, a severe but strongly localized 
infection of T, dipsaci on onions was discovered in Canastota, Madison County, New 
York, This is the first report of this nematode in New York State and the first 
authentic report on this host in the United States. Every effort is being made to 
eradicate the pest in this area. This same nematode was reported for the first time 
on Sweet William {Dianthtis harhatiis), and Planiago maritima from Oregon during 
April, and on strawberries in North Carolina during May, also on Hypochaeris radi- 
caia from the Island of Maui, Hawaiian Islands (Godfrey). The disease of Sweet 
Potatoes caused by T, dipsaci appeared again in New Jersey where it is becoming 
generalh" known as the ' browm ring ' disease. Observ'ations to date indicate the 
disease is not widespread in New Jerse}" but where it occurs causes considerable 
loss in stoiage. 

Aphelenchm jragayiae, the cause of the cauliflower disease of strawberries in 
Europe (the disease is iisuall}’' known as ‘ Dwarf ’ in the United States), was found 
to survive the winter on strawberries in southeastern Massachusetts. 

Tylenchm fratensis de Mon. which is an endoparasitic form on roots, rhizomes, 
and tubers of man}- plants, is known to be widespread in Europe and Northern 
United States. Much interest is attached to finding this nematode causing a disease 
of yams shipped from West Africa as this is the first report from Africa and the first 
from yams iDioscorea sp.). 

Tyhnchus praiensis was iound on tobacco in North Carolina by Dr. S. G. Eeh- 
man during July, 1931. This is the first report of T, praiensis on tobacco. 
Dr. Eehman found the disease caused by the nematode was present in several fields 
in each of two counties. He described the conditions in diseased fields as follows : 

The plants are very uneven in growth and the majority of them show slight to ex- 
treme stunting. The lower leaves are turning yellow and becoming necrotic around 
the margins. Although the grower has made a special effort culturally to stimulate 
the growth of these plants they have failed to grow as they should. One can readily 
pick out the diseased plants by their stunted appearance and the low’-er leaves with 


fi) Communication from the official correspondent of the Institute, Br, Keil B. Stevens, Senior 
Pathologist, Plant Disease Survey, Bureau of Plant Industry, United States Department of Agriculture, 
Washington. 
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their yellow margins. The grower states that this tobacco has not grown as it should 
during the entire season. All snmmer it has sho-^ai a strong tendency to wilt, be- 
ginning about 9.00 o'clock in the morning and extending through the heat of the 
day until late evening. The leaves come up at night but wilt down again on the suc- 
ceding day. Many of the fine rootlets are killed back for a long distance from the 
tips. On the larger roots isolated lesions of various sizes areewdent. The colour 
is distinctly brown, not black, and no spores are present such as are found in lesions 
of the black root rot diseases 

ApJielenchus parietiniis. During March and April, 1931, extensive plantings of 
fifty varieties of cotton seed were made under the supervision of C. H. Arndt of the 
South Carolina Agricultural Experiment Station at Clemson College and Florence, 
South Carolina, to determine the relative ability of the various varieties or strains 
to produce stands under the low temperature of the early portion of the growing 
season. The germination of the seed was very variable, but small stands of most 
of the varieties were secured, particularly at Florence. Tater the seedlings show^ed 
the typical s}miptoms of damping-ofi. From 60 to 90 per cent, of these seedlings 
were killed in the early stages of their development. Previous examinations of sim- 
ilarl}’ diseased seedlings indicated that the lesions were not of the usual type pro- 
duced by the fungi causing damping-off ; although species of Cortkium and Fusariiim 
always developed when such seedhngs were washed and placed on nutrient agar, 
Nemas were invariabl}^ foimd in such lesions. Several hundred seedlings, selected at 
random, were examined (by C. H. Arndt and two associates) from both of the places 
above noted with the following results as to the t3"pe of injury found on the seedlings : 
Nemas 70 to 80 per cent. ; Corticium (tj^pical sore-shin) 8 to 15 per cent. ; Fnsarium 
sp. 5 to 10 per cent, (species determined b\" Dr. C. D. Sherbakoff as F. vasinfectum, 
F, viride, F. martii-mimts, F. moniliforme), an imdetennined phycomycete i to 3 
per cent. ; normal plants, without lesions, not above 10 per cent. 

United States of America : Outstanding Entomological Features (l). 

The following notes refer to July, 1931. 

The paramount feature of the month is the devastating grasshopper (Acridi- 
dae) outbreak in the Great Plains which is said to be the most serious of any since 
the early settlers were demoralized by the invasion of the Rocky Mountain locust, 
Melanopliis spretus, in the decade between 186S and 1880. Serious grasshopper 
outbreaks were quite generally reported from New York westward to Idaho, Nevada, 
and Arizona, and southward to Arkansas, Oklahoma, and Texas. 

The severe outbreak of the variegated cutworm, Lycophotia mar^aritosa saucia 
Hbn., which was reported during June in the West-Central States was followed in 
July by a similar outbreak of this same insect in the North-Central States. 

Tate sweet corn on over one thousand acres of land in San Diego and Eos An- 
geles Counties, Calif., was practically ruined by an undetermined climbing cut- 
worm (Noctuidae). 

The fall armyworm, LapJiygma frugiperda S. & A., appeared in destructive num- 
bers in the Everglades of Florida and in the Mississippi delta of Louisiana during 
July. This is two months later than it appeared in destructive numbers in the 
Gulf Region last year. 


(i) Coramunicatioii from the. official correspondent of tile Institute, Hr. J. A. Htbiop, Sertka: 
3nok>gist in Cbarge, Insect Pest Survey and Public Relations, Bureau of Entomology, United States 
Department of Agnculture, Washington, D. C. 
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The painted lady butterfly, Vanessa cardni L., was quite generally reported 
from New England" to the Dakotas, the larvae feeding on hollyhock and 
burdock. 

The chinch bug, Blissns leucoptems Say, seriously damaged corn in southern 
Illinois, central :\Jissouri, and southern and central Kansas. It also did some damage 
to this crop in northern Ohio. This insect seems to be building up an abnormal 
population north of the normal chinch-bug belt in South Dakota and Iowa. 

The com ear worm, Heliothis ohsoleta Fab., was more numerous during July 
in the Xorth-Central States than it has been for several years and in Nebraska is 
doing more damage during this July than any July in the past 30 years. 

An interesting account of the variegated fritillary {Enptoieta claudia Cram.) 
doing commercial damage to beans, sweetpotatoes and melons in Tennessee was 
reported in late June. 

The establishment of a considerable colony of Bruchus hrachialis Fahraeus 
attacking vetch in the field near Haddon Heights, N. J. and infested material from 
Delaware and Maryland was discovered during the month. 

The peak of the ist-brood codling moth, Carpocapsa pomonella E., emergence 
in the Hudson River \mlley occurred about July 7. The second brood moth started 
to emerge in central Ohio about July q, but up to July 20 no emergence had been 
observed in the fruit belt along Lake Erie. Severe infestations were reported quite 
generally in the eastern part of the United States. Band counts in western 
Illinois indicate that the population is 10 times as great as at the same time last 
3"ear, and in eastern Illinois about 25 times as great. 

Considerable damage is being done by the grape leafhopper, Erythroneura 
comes Sa3% from New Jersey westward to Ohio. 

Blister beetles (Meloidae) as usual are now attracting a great deal of attention 
on a variety of crops in the East-Central and West-Central States, Say’s blister 
beetle, Pomphopoea sayi Lee,, becoming quite numerous in New England and in 
New York. 

The false chinch bugs, Nysins ericae SchilL, are ver\’ numerous over a large 
area in Iowa and Nebraska. The^^ are also numerous in parts of Texas, Colorado 
and South Carolina. 

Colorado potato beetle, Leptinotarsa decemlineata Sa3% was discovered on a 
city lot in Ogden, Utah, during late June. B}'^ the end of July it appeared that 
this infestation had been eliminated. 

Potato leafhopper, Empoasca fahae Harr., with the associated hopperburn 
is prevalent in the East-Central States, southward to Kentucky and westward to 
Iowa and I^Iinnesota. 

Larvae of the Mexican bean beetle, Epilacli-na corriipia Muls., were collected 
during the month in Washington County, Rhode Island. Considerable damage 
was done by the first generation of this insect in Coimecticut. It was reported 
for the first time from Esopus and Port Ewen, New York. In the older infested 
region in the southern Middle Atlantic States but comparatively little damage is 
heing done by this insect. 

The squash bug, Anasa in sits De G., is being reported much more frequently 
than last year from the IVliddle Atlantic States, southward to Georgia, Alabama and 
hlississippi. It was also reported as doing serious damage in Iowa and Utah. In 
Idaho, where it was first discovered in 1929, it is now quite generally destructive 
over the southwestern part of the State. 

A serious outbreak of the beet webworm, Loxostege sticiicdlis L-, is occxirring 
in parts of Wyoming. The insect is also unusually abundant in Montana, and 
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ISTorth Dakota. In Wyoming the insects seriously damaged beans into which the^^ 
migrated from nearby fields. 

The elm leaf beetle, Galerucella xanthomelaena Schr., was reported during July 
from New Hampshire southward along the Atlantic Coast to Maryland with occa- 
sional outbreaks in Ohio and Kentucky. 

The spruce budworm, Harmologa fumiferana Clem,, is defoliating large areas 
of balsam fir and several species of pine in Wisconsin and parts of North Dakota. 
This insect was discovered for the first time in Cody Canyon, Wyo., in 1926, and 
since that time it has spread over a tremendous acreage and has destro^^ed large 
areas of Douglas fir. 

About 43,000 acres of poplar has been defoliated in Maine by the Poplar leaf 
roller, Cacoecia conflictana Walk. 

Eye gnats, Hippelates spp., have been very anno\fng along the South Atlan- 
tic seaboard from Maryland to Georgia and around the Gulf to Mississippi. 

Hungary: Locusts (i). 

After a complete respite since 1926, during 1930 the first signs of the influence 
of a series of dry years on the development of locusts began to be apparent. The 
Italian locust {Calliptamus italicus) in particular made its appearance in 1930 in 
several places ; the swarms were small however and there was no serious damage 
nor was there need for large-scale control measures. 

The Moroccan locust [Dociostaums maroccamis), which attacks grain crops 
also appeared in 1930. It invaded only five communes however and only in small 
numbers. The Hungarian Entomological Station and the ;Ministr>'" of Agriculture 
took the necessary steps to prevent risks of a recurrence in the following year. 

In 1931 however a progressive development of the various species occurred. 
Calliptamus italicus made its appearance practically throughout the country and 
in such numbers that it was often necessary to protect the fodder, root and legu- 
minous crops by collecting or burning the locusts. By these means serious damage 
was avoided. 

The Moroccan locust also developed in great numbers in 1931. Although 
this species, which is considered the most destructive has invaded 27 communes 
more or less seriously this year it has certainly not yet reached its maximum develop- 
ment. In the single commime of Sdvenyhaza in the ' Comitat ' of Csongrdd the 
locusts invaded an area of some hectares in such mass that they were soon short 
of food and attacked the neighbouring wheat crops. Control measures were at once 
undertaken with machines fitted with wire brushes and had such good results that, 
at the end of the operations, it was found that the loss was confined to only slight 
damage to 5 hectares of wheat distributed among several estates. 

From the degree of infection of the invaded centres the need for a more inten- 
sified campaign in 1932 is to be expected. All the necessary measures that are pos- 
sible in the difiScult economic situation will be taken to prevent a locust invasion 
in 1932. 

As was to be expected from biological and ecological knowledge of the Orthop- 
tera, other species also have extended their attacks this year. The most serious have 
been Gryllus desertus and Platycleis griseus. They have been controlled in their 
breeding grounds (pasture and meadowland), the former by means of arsenical 
sprays, the latter with tooth-harrows. 

(i) CoTPtntmicatkgi frota the official corresppiident of the Institute, M. G. Bak 6, Director of 
Boyal Hinagaiiaii Dntomolc^icaLl Station, Budapest. 



India: Some Fimgal Diseases of Farm Crops Recently discovered in the 

Punjab (i). 

(1) Grain smut (SpJtacelofJieca Sorghi (I^k.) Clinton) of jo war {An- 
dropogon Sorghum Brot.). — This disease has been under obsenmtion for the last 
two years. It causes damage to the extent of 30-50 per cent in Dera Ghazi Khan 
District, South-West of the Punjab near hills. As the disease is carried by means 
of spores, which stick to the surface of the grain, treatment with copper carbonate 
dust at the rate of two ounces for twenty pounds of grain has been tried and found 
to be very effective. 

(2) Long smut (Tolyposporium ftlijenmi Busse) of j o w a r . — This 
disease was noticed in 1929 in the Multan District, South-West of the Punjab. Us- 
ually it occurs in Sind in the Bombay Presidency. Although it is not generally 
found in this Province, but it is likely to spread. The life-history of the fungus 
is not fully worked out and the stud^^ will be undertaken as soon as possible. 

{3) Flag smut of wheat {Urocystis Tvitici Koern.). — This disease 
has been reported for the first time from Ropar Tahsil in the Ambala District. In 
some places the extent of occurrence is as high as 25 to 30 percent. In 1930 it 
w’as observed in traces in Gurdaspur. Generally it appears in the sub montane 
tracts and has not been found in the plains. Measures for the control of the disease 
by means of disinfection of seed will betaken. 

(4) Diseases of grape vines {Vitis vinifera Linn.) : 

(i) Black-rot of grapes {Gnignardia Bidwellii (Ellis) Yiala and Ravaz). — It 
affects the fruit of the grape vine commonly in the Punjab and a considerable 
damage has been done. Spraying with Bordeaux mixture has been found useful. 

(ii) Grape anthracnose {Gloeosporium rufomaonlans), — This disease is found 
associated with Black-rot and affects all the green parts of the vine. The fruit and 
the shoots are, however, more affected. Bordeaux mixture has been found use- 
ful in this case also. 

India: A New Minor Pest on Cotton in Burma (2). 

A Capsid bug, not identified, has been observed to occur in large numbers 
and to breed on Cambodia and Acala cottons at !Mandalay. 


legislative and ADl^GNISTRATIVE MEASURES 

Grermany (Hamburg) (3). — By Police Order of 20 June 1931 the clearing 
of thistles on ' Geestlande ' before the ist July of each year has been made com- 
pulsory ; the owner as well as the usufructuary of the land will be held responsible 
for the carrying out of the Order. In the event of anyone failing to clear the 
thistles withm 3 days of receirdng a written notice to that effect the Commune will 
be authorised to carry out the work at the expense of the offender. 


(1) Communication from tlie offi,cial correspondent of tie Institute, Mr, R. S. jAi Chanu nvTHitA, 
M. Sc., B. I. C. (lyondon), I. A. S., Professor of Botany, Punjab Agricultural College, Byallpur. 

(2) Communication from the official correspondent ol the Institute, Mr. C. C. Ghosh, B. A., F. E. 
Entomologist, Agricultural College, Mandalay, Burma. 

(3) Communication from the Biologische Reichsanstalt fur Band- und Eorstwirtschaft, Berlin-Bah* 
lem, official correspondent of the Institute. 
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Italy. — By Decree of the Ministry of Agriculture and Forests, dated 21 June 
193 ^ competition has been opened for the compilation of a ‘ Manual of diseases 
of crop plants ' and a ' Manual of insect pests of crop plants ' for use in the 
instruction of the peasants. The successful competitor uill receive an award 
of 10,000 liras for each volume, and there will be two second prizes of 2000 liras 
each for each voliune. The closing date for the competition is 31 December 1931. 
{Gazzetta UfficiaU del Regno d' Italia, Roma, 24 settembre 1931, anno 72®, n. 221, 
p. 4692). 

By Ministerial Decree of 16 September 1931 the provincial Hunting Com- 
mission of Sassari has been authorised to carry out a wholesale slaughter of wild 
boars in the ' Da Nurra ' district to reduce their numbers which have become 
a danger to farming. {Gazzetta Ufficiale del Regno d' Italia, Roma, 22 settembre 
1931, anno n. 219, p. 4641). 
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DISCOVERIES AND CURRENT EVENTS * 


French West Africa: Desert Locust (Schistocerca gregaria) (i). 

Swarms observed during July 1931 : — 

1st, some swarms at Djiler, ‘ cercle ' of Kaolach, Senegal. 

2nd, one swarm at Goure, Kiger. 

3rd, a swarm at Save, ' cercle ' of Savalou, Dahomey ; a swarm at Canton 
Sokone, Kaolach, Senegal and laying reported ; a s'wo.rm at Canton Sahoue, Mono, 
Dahomey ; 

6th, a swarm at Abome33 ' cercle ’ of Savalou, Dahome3' ; a sw'arm at the 
\dllages of Tokoli, Akandjame and Tori Heuvie, ' cercle ' of Allada, Dahomey. 

7th, hatching of hoppers at Coundoum-Keur - Mandongokeur - Maniebe 
Kaolach, Senegal, two swarms in the region of Abomey-Cala\d and in the Canton 
of Couft'o, Dahomey. 

8th, hatching of hoppers 2 kilometres north of the douar of Goune, farm- 
school of Kakoro, ' cercle ' of Guidimakha, Mauritania. 

nth, a swarm at Tikat-Birkelane, Senegal. 

nth, 12th and i3th, swarms at Lougne, Djigui, Afiia, Diandienne, Kata- 
kel-Pette, Kaolach, Senegal. 

i8th the whole region south of Savalou, Dahomey between the valleys of 
the Zou and the Oneme, was invaded by numerous swarms causing serious damage 
to the maize crops. 

2oth, a swarm at Atar, Senegal. 

Algeria: Desert Locust (Schistocerca greg^aria) (i). 

During July 1931 swaims were cbseived at Foligcac, Southern Territories on 
the 5th and 7th, a small swarm at Mokta-Deli, Mecheria on the 8th, and on the i6th 
a swaim at Moghrar-Tahtani, Ain-Sefra. 

Eritrea: The Desert Locust {Schistocerca gregaria) and the Tropical Mi- 
gratory Locust {Locusta migraiorioides) (2). 

The swarms observed in June along the Barca and coming from the Sudan 
hew in the direction of the uplands, invading the Sera^ and the Acchele Guzai. 

In addition to Schistocerca gregaria they consisted largely of Locusta migrato- 
rioides. 


* In this, as in the next chapter, the countries are arranged in Frendi alphabetical order. 

(1) Conmnmication from the Government General of Algeria, Algiers, to the International 
Institute of Agriculture. 

(2) Communication from the official correspondent of the Institute, Dr. A, Be Bectbdictis, Head 
of the Agricultural Office of Eritrea, transmitted by the Ministry of the Colonies (Office of Studies and 
Propaganda). 
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The first appearance of tliis latter species in the upland plain was on 14 July 
at Adi Ugn. 

The masses of L. migmiovioides after crossing over Adi Ugri flew in the direction 
of the plain of the Hazamo. 

On the 4th and Sth numerous desert locusts (S. gregaria) entered the Colony 
from the Tigrai ; on the nth and 15th they Were seen in the neighbourhood of Se- 
nafe, flwng towards the Assaorta. 

Although the swanns coming from over the Abyssinian border Were in July 
greatly less than those reported during the same period last year, from the Anglo- 
Eg^v’ptian Sudan large swarms of L. migratorioides daily invaded the territory of 
Eritrea and reached the uplands by Way of the valleys of the Barca and the 
Case. 

On 20 July a dense swarm of reddish-coloured locusts coming from the north 
(Aisera Aalley) alighted in the Tabeh valle^^ and took flight again the same day 
towards the south. 

About 10 July some swarms consisting of sexually mature locusts laid eggs 
in the plains of Faulina, Gurgura and Mai Ceu ; on the 27th other egg deposits 
were reported along the Aidereso stream, and on the 28th and 29th in the district 
between Darotai and Agordat. 

Towards the end of July hoppers appeared in the Faulina plain, in the region 
between the Sittona stream and Gomo (Barentu) and between Ummed and Daro- 
tai (Agordat). 

An active watch was kept in the egg contaminated zone, which agreed to in- 
tervention by the squadrons quartered in the different Commissariats of the Colony 
for the distribution of poisoned bait. 

Serious damage was done to crops of dura, taf , dagussa and wheat in the Barentu 
territories, along the Anseba, in the vSerae and in the Scimenzana. 

During August 1931 numerous swarms of locusts coming from the Anglo- 
Eg^’ptian Sudan and from across the Abyssinian frontier passed over the territory of 
Eritrea. Those which came from the east were composed for the most part of A. 
migratorioides, those from the south of S. gregaria. Abtmdant hoppers were 
hatched in the territorv’^ of Barentu, along the Gasc, the Barca and in many other 
localities in the western plain. 

In the uplands egg laying was reported on the 5th near the milages of Adi Me- 
scela and Chila Mella in the Zaid Accolom (Serae) and on the 19th in the plain of the 
Hazamb, and hatching at Adi Samiel (Serae). 

The swarms from Abyssinia, consisting of desert locusts, flew partly in the 
direction of the eastern and partly in the direction of the western plains. On the iSt, 
4th, 20th and 2ist dense swarms were observed near Saganeiti, Adi Caleb and Senafe 
flying towards the north-east ; on the 25th and 29th two sWarms of sexually mature 
desert locusts were reported in the vicinity of Zula and Mount Ghedem (eastern 
plain}. In the Western plain on the 2nd a swarm of desert locusts flying west pass- 
ed over Omager, and on the 3rd another swarm, also flying west, was seen near 
Tessenei. 

On the i6th in the neighbourhood of Carora (eastern plain) great numbers 
of locusts coming from the north flew in the direction of the Sdamile plain. 

It is to be noted that the swarms of L. migratorioides reported on the 12th 
and 17th flying east, had by the 20th reached the Red Sea. Unlike last year hop- 
pers were not found in August in the upland plateau. The Western lowlands on tie 
other hand were badly infested. 

The destruction of hoppers was actively continued by the Qoveniinent gangs, 
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and by the natives. In the territory of the Residency of Tessenei alone some 
hundreds of quintals were destroyed. 

The risk of invasion in autumn by winged swarms coming from over the Abys- 
sinian and Sudan frontiers still remains. 

In x\ugust damage was reported to dura crops at Ducambia, Biscia and along 
the Anseba ; to the barley in the Maria Rossi ; and to dagussa and taf in the Tedrer 
(Acchele Guzai), Decchi Bocrii and Aila in the Serae. 

United States of America : Outstanding Entomological Features (i). 

The following notes refer to August, 1931, 

The serious outbreak of grasshoppers in the Great Plains region which devel- 
oped during Juh' continued through the greater part of August, with lesser outbreaks 
over practically the entire country. 

Red spiders (Tetranychns telarius L.) of several species attacking a great variety 
of plants, including forest and shade trees, truck crop'=i, flowers, fruits, and shrubs, 
w^ere reported from scattered localities across the northern part of the United 
States, from Maine through South Dakota and Idaho to Utah and Oregon. 

A few specimens of the European corn borer {Pyransfa nuhilalis Hbn.) was 
discovered for the first time in the State of Wisconsin, having been found m a field 
in Mosel township, Shebo3^gan County, on Take Michigan. 

The Japanese beetle [Popillia japonjca Newm.) has been collected at Cleveland 
and Columbus, Ohio, these being the first records for this State. 

The corn ear worm [HeliotJus obsoleta Fab.) continued to be reported as imusuall^^ 
abundant from practically the entire corn-growing area of the United States. 

A very unusual outbreak of chinch bugs (Blissus lencopierus Say) occurred at 
Windsor, Berkshire Count33 Mass. The outbreak was not extensive but the insects 
occurred in enormous numbers over a small area of corn and millet. The chinch 
bug situation as a whole in the Middle West has not changed materially since last 
month, although the insect has been reported this month from the low^er tier of coun- 
ties in Michigan and the southeastern corner of Minnesota. 

The garden webworm [Loxostege similalis Guen.) was reported as seriously 
damaging alfalfa in scattered localities from Indiana to North Dakota and Iowa, 

Sod webworms {Cr ambus spp.) was unusuall\" destructive to lawms, golf greens, 
and pasttires from Ohio westward to North Dakota and southward to Missouri and 
Tennessee. 

The codling moth {Carpocapsa pomonella L.) situation has not changed mate- 
rially since July. This insect continues to be seriously prevalent from New York 
southward to Georgia and in scattered localities from the East Central States, west- 
ward to the Pacific Northwest. 

The oriental fruit moth {Laspeyresia molesia Busck) has been found at Spring- 
dale, Ark., this year. This is the &st record from northwestern Arkansas. 

The grape leafhopper {Erythroneum comes Sa>^) was very seriously abundant 
throughout the northern part of the San Joaquin Valley in California where it is 
said that they will materially reduce the marketable tonnage of grapes. 

The Pacific red spider [Tetranyckus facifkus McG.) was extremely numerous 
late in July on grapes, deciduous fruits, and ornamentals in central California, Early 
in August this insect was practically eliminated by the predacious thrips Scolo- 
thrips sexmaculaius Perg. 

(i) Ccttnmimicaticm from the official coiresixwident of the Institute, Mr. J. A. Hyslop, Senior 
iKnttnnologfet in Chaise, Insect Pest Survey and Public Relations, Bureau of Kntomoiogy, United States. 
Department Agdadiure, Washingtera, D. C. 
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An unusual damage to citrus is reported from Los Angeles, Calif. The false 
chinch bug (Xysius ericae Schill.) is seriously damaging 3^oxmg trees in groves ad- 
joining wheat and weed fields. 

The second finding of Cardin's wLitefl^’ {Aleurodicus [Metal eurodictis] cardini 
Backf in the United States is recorded. Specimens w^ere collected on guava in mod- 
erate abundance at West Palm Beach, Fla. The first finding w^asin February, 1921, 
wLen specimens were collected b3’ W. B. Wood, of the Plant Quarantine and Con- 
trol Administration, in the Plant Introduction Gardens at Miami. 

Blister beetles (Meloidae) were quite prevalent throughout the entire Mississippi 
Valley from Indiana, jMinnesota, and North Dakota southward to Louisiana and 
Mssissippi. 

The plant hvigEngyiatiis ge 7 iiculaUis'R&VLt,,^^ 3 iS recorded from the first time as a 
pest of tomatoes in Orange Countt^, Calif. This insect is said to be injurious to 
tomatoes in the Hawaiian Islands. 

Late in July the Mexican bean beetle {EpilacJma coyntptaMuls.) was found at 
Brattleboro, this being the first record for the State of Vermont. This insect is 
extremely prevalent and destructive throughout the northern part of its range, 
particular!}' north of the drought area of 1930. 

Two coreid bugs, Alydus enrinus Say and A . pilosnlus H.S.,were found serious- 
ly injuring beans in Georgia. 

During the last w'eek of August the sugar-beet webworm (Loxostege sticticalis 
L.) developed in rather large numbers in parts of North Dakota, South Dakota, 
and Utah. 

Many fields of peppers in southern California have been damaged from 25 to 
40 per cent, by the pepper wee\al {AntJionomus engenii Cano). 

The w'eevii Trickalophus didymus Lee. has been found infesting strawberry 
crowns on the mainland at Tacoma, Wash. Heretofore this insect has only been 
known from Whibley Island, Washington. 

For the first time in many years the ytot 3 .to tnhei moth {Phthorimaeaopercidella 
Zell.) was injurious to tobacco in Dane, Rock, and Jefferson Counties, Wisconsin. 

The bagworm {Thytidopteryx ephemeraeformis Haw.) was quite generally 
reported from Pennsylvania w'estward to Indiana and Kansas, and southward to 
Mississippi. 

The saddled prominent {Heierocampa gnitivitta Walk.) which has been in out- 
break numbers in New England during the past few years, seems to have reached 
its peak during 1930 and this year is appearing in considerably reduced numbers. 

■ The fall webworm (Hyphantria ciinea Drury) is very abimdant throughout New 
England and the Middle Atlantic States, 

The elm leaf beetle {Galerucella xantkomelaena Schrank) was found early this 
spring in the Yosemite National Park in California. This is the first record of this 
insect in the Park. 

The gladiolus thrips {Taeniothrips gladioli M. & S.) is very seriously injuring 
gladiolus in the New England, Middle Atlantic and East Central States. 

Him gar y: New or Rare Cryptogamic Diseases (i). 

The following list leaves cut cf account the common diseases and enumerates 
only those rare or new for Hungaiy which were observed during 1929 and 193O. 
The diseases which are new for the countiy are marked with an asterisk : — 


(i) Commuaiication from tlie offidal correspooUent of the Institute, Mr. Hamaitn Kern, I>irector 
of the Royal Hungarian Station of Physiology and Plant Pathology, Budapest. 
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1929 

Psendopeziza Medicaginis Sacc. 

Fusarmm niveum E. F. Sm. 

Uromyces Fabae (Pars.) De By. 

Bacillus Phaseoli E. F. Sm. 

Bacilkis Sorghi Burr. 

Erysiphe Cichoriaceanmi DC. 

Alternaria Brassicae Sacc. 

Sclerotinia scl&rotiormn (Eib.) DeBy. 

Pseudomonas Pisi Sack. 

Ustilago Panici-miliacei (Pers.) Wint. 

Peronospora Brassicae Gaum. 

Cladosponum macvocarpum Preuss. 

Stigmatea Mespili Sor. f. maciilata (Kleb.) Appel 
Puccini a Canc'is Reb. 

Pseudomonas tumejaciens E. F. Sm. et Townsend 
Ophioholus gvaminis Sacc. 


on Medic ago satrca. 
j) Ciirullus Colocynihis. 

Lois esculenta 
> Phaseohis vulgaris. 
j Sorghum Jialepensexsn. su- 
danense. 

» Cucumis sativHs. 

» Raphanns sativus, 
Helianthus annuus. 
i) Pi sum sativum. 

Pam cum miliacemn. 

>} Bras Sica oleracea. 
n Spinacia oleracea. 

)) Pyrus communis. 

)) Rihes Grossularia. 

» roots of various fruit trees, 
grain crops 


Severe frosts earh in 1929 caused considerable damage to many crops. 


1930 


Uromyces caryophyllinus (vSchr.) Schroter on 

Heterospormm variahile Cooke » 

Puccinia Caricis Reb. )> 

Pseudomonas spongiosa (Aderhold et Ruhland) Braun )> 
Exosporium palmivorum (Sacc.) Cooke » 

Actinonema Rosae Fr. n 

Sphacelotheca Sorghi (Ek.) Clinton ;> 

Pseudopeziza Trifolii (Biv.-Bem.) Fckl. » 

Peronospora Trifoliorum DeB3\ » 

"^Sclerotinia F uckeliana DeBy. ’• 

"^Botrytis cinerea Pers. 

Oidium Euonymi-japonici (Arc.) vSacc. w 

"^Sclerotinia NicoUanae Oud. et Ron. » 

Ophioholus graminis Sacc. » 


Dianthiis sp. 

Spinacia oleracea. 

Rihes Grossularia. 
Primus Armeniaca. 
Phoenix sp. 

Rosa sp. 

Sorghum halepense var. 
sudanense. 

Trifohum incarnaium. 

)) » 
Solannm tuberosum. 

n » 

Euonymus japanicus. 
Nicotiana Tahacum. 
cereals. 


Mauritius: Notes on Insect Pests (i). 

An invasion of caterpillars was noticed in April, May and June, after a cyclone 
which ravaged the island from the 5th to Sth. of March, 1931. The cutworm Pro- 
denialitura^F. oxASpodopieramauritia, Bdv. were specially troublesome in vegetable 
and tobacco plantations. 

Papilio demodocus, Esp. developed abnormally in large numbers so as to con- 
stitute a serious pest to Citrus trees- 

This invasion is imputed to the destruction by th.e cyclone of the natural ene- 
nies of the caterpillars combined with meteorological conditions favouring the 
development of these insects. 


(i;) Oammumcation. from the official correspondent of the Institute, Mr. ViKSON, Scientific Assistant 
to the Entomological Division, Department of Agriculture, Reduit, Mauritius. 
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On the other hand Coccid pests such as Icoya seychellaynni, West, have been 
entirely wiped out in certain localities by the cyclone and have not reappeared since. 

Lachnosiei'ua [PhytaUis) smiths Arrow. — This scarabeid beetle is still the major 
pest of sugar cane in certain parts of Mauritius. During the season 1930-31, 234 
million beetles and 64 million grubs were captured at a cost of Rs. 66,000 and Rs. 
19,000 respectively. 

A ScoHid wasp, A//S sp., the parasite of LacJinosterna vodrigitezi, Waterh. and 
L, gradaria, Waterh. in Rodriguez w’as introduced from that country and it is hoped 
that in Mauritius this Elis will constitute a third parasite of LacJinosterna smitJii 
already parasitised by TifJiia parallela (Smith) introduced from Barbados and Elis 
iJioracica, F. introduced from Madagascar. 

New South Wales: Plant Diseases (i). 

Notes on plant diseases in New^ South Wales during year ending June 30th 

1931 

Cereals and field crops. 

Wheat. Stem rust (Puccinia graminis tntici) developed extensively through- 
out the wheat belt and in some sections caused serious damage. Mild winter condi- 
tions caused succulent growTh and hea\w rains in the spring favoured development 
of the disease. 

Flag-smut {Lrocystis inttci) w^as widespread but generally caused less damage 
than in previous years. 

Foot-rot {Helminthosporimn sativum) caused serious reduction in >ield in crops 
w^hich were predisposed to the disease by " feeding off ”, rust and frost. 

Take-all {Oplimbolus gramims) W’as also recorded from a number of localities. 

Beaf Spot [Sepioria tntici) caused much more damage than usual, particularly 
in the later maturing varieties. 

Diseases of less importance included Bunt [Tilleiia tritici). Boose Smut {Usti- 
lago tritici), Glume Blotch [Sepioria nodorum), Basal glume rot [Bacterimn atro- 
jaciens) and PowMeiy'' IMildew [Erysiphe graminis). 

Non-parasitic conditions included ha^dng-off and “ tipping ”, as a result of 
dry weather conditions and strong winds during the early stages of maturity. 

Oats: Stem rust (Puccmia graminis avenae), Boose Smut [Ustilago avenue) 
and Covered Smut [U. Jevis) were recorded. 

Barley: Covered Smut [Ustilago horded), and Boose Smut [U. nuda) were 
prevalent. Stripe [Helminthosporiim gramineum) w^as recorded from one localit^L 

Rye: Boose Smut [Ustilago triiici) wms observed for the first time in this 
State. 

Maize: Root and stalk rots [Fusarium momli forme and Gibherella saubi^ 
n^t)^ and Dry rot [Dtphdia zeae) were fairly prevalent throughout all maize growing 
districts. The Cob-rot condition caused by Fusarium moniliforme was more than 
usually severe and was associated with comparatively heavy autumn and winter 


fpolb tlae correspondent of the nashtute, air. R. J. NoBin, Fh. D,, H. Sc, , 
4^., ^ologisB ICMpaitiaaat trf 'Agriculture, Sydney* Sotrtfa Wales, 
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rains. Cob-rot {Basisporimn gallanim) was recorded for the first time in this State. 
I^eaf Blight {Helminihosponmn tiircicum) and Rust [Puccinia sorghi) were ver^’ 
prevalent on coastal areas which had been continuously cropped for some years. 

Sorghum: Red Stain caused by ColletoiYidnim sp. and Fusarium moni- 
hfornie was prevalent in coastal areas. A bacterial disease of Sudan grass was 
attributed to Bacterium holcicola. 

Rice: A non-par asitic condition invoking spikelet sterility and a brownish 
or greyish discoloration of the glumes w^as prevalent on the Irrigation Areas. Up 
to 10 % of the crop w’as affected in several instances. The condition was attributed 
to the action of frost and low temperatures combined with drying winds at the head- 
ing out stage. Downy Mldew {Sclerospora macrospora) w^as recorded from the first 
time on this crop. 

ly u c e r n e : Rust [Uromyces str2atiis). Leaf Spot {Psendopeziza medicaginis) 
and Downy Mildew^ {Peronospora trijolionon) w^ere more widespread than usual. 
Stem nematode [Tylenchus dipsaci) was recorded from additional areas. 

A rosetted or spindle-shoot condition of unknown cause is widespread in 
lucerne growing areas. Infections generally do not exceed 2 per cent, of the crop. 

Tobacco: Blue Mould [Peronospora sp.) caused serious losses in seed beds. 
Black Root Rot (J'hielaviabasicola) caused more damage than in the previous season. 

Soy Beans. Bacterial Blight [Bacterium glycineum) and Bacterial pustule 
[Bacterutm phaseoli sojense) were recorded in one locality. 

Peanuts: Defecti^^e germination w^as caused by Aspergillus niger w^hich 
caused rotting of stems and cotyledons. 

Fruit crops. 

Apples: Black Spot [VenUiria inaeqiialis) was the most serious disease 
recorded. Powdery Mildew [Podosphaera leucoiricha) w’as of less importance. 

Physiological diseases included Internal Cork (Crinkle), Orchard pit and Water- 
core. Malformation caused by faulty pollination was associated with adverse 
w^eather conditions at blossoming. 

Pears: Black Spot [JFntitria pirina) seriously affected pears in certain dis- 
tricts. 

Stone Fruits: Brown-rot [Sclerotinia jructicola) caused damage in 
coastal districts. Sour-sap (cause unknown) was also serious ; 50 % of the trees 
showed the condition in several orchards. 

Beast ITranzschelia punctata) caused serious damage in coastal districts and also 
in inland irrigation areas. Freckle [Cladosporium carpophilum)^ Leaf Curl [Exo- 
ascus deformans) and Crown Gall [Bacterium tnmefaciens) were of less importance. 

Grapes: Downy Mildew [Plasmopara viticola) and Black Spot [Gloeo- 
sporium ampdophagum) caused serious damage in areas in which spraying had 
been neglected. 
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Citrus: Black Spot {Phoma citricarpa) seriously affected oranges and 
lemons. Brown Spot of mandarin (causal agency undescribed) was widespread in 
coastal districts. The average infection approximated 20 per cent, of the crop 

vScab {SporotricJnun citn) caused up to 100 % infection in lemons in unsprayed 
orchards. The average infection amounted to about 15 per cent, of the crop. 

Root-rot iArniiUaria mellea) was of little importance. Melanose {Phomopsis 
ctiri) was confined mainly to old orchards. 

The Stem-end Rot (Phomopsis ciiri) w'as of less importance. Twig Blight 
(Septohasidiiim sp.) W'as of little importance although more prevalent in humid areas. 

Brown-rot [Phytophthova hihernalis) caused up to 100 (^0 infection in fruits in 
low Mng areas. 

Psorosis (Scaly Bark) w'as of minor importance. It occurs mainly on old and 
somewhat neglected orchards. 

Physiological troubles of sHght importance include Foliocellosis, Exanthema and 
Crinkle. 

Citrus root nematode [Tylenckulns semipen ef vans) is widely distributed but 
causes httle damage. 

Straws berries: Leaf Spot [MycospJiaerella fragariae) and Leaf Scorch 
[MoUisia eurliana) w^ere fairly prevalent. 

Yegetabi^e crops. 

Beans: Bacterial Blight (Bacteritm phaseoli) was the most serious and wide- 
spread disease attacking Canadian Wonder beans. Mosaic w^as also prevalent in 
this crop. 

Anthracnose {Colletotriohmn lindemiithianim) was prevalent in winter crops, 
but losses were obscured by the incidence also of Bacterial Blight. 

Angular Leaf Spot [Isariopsis griseola) and Root -rot (Fusarium sp.) w’ere of 
less importance. 

Peas: Leaf Spot [Ascochyta pisi) and Blight [Ascochyta pmodella) caused 
most damage in metropohtan areas. Other diseases included : Bacterial Blight 
[Bacterium pisi). Root-rot [Fusarium sp.), Septoria spot [Septoria pisi), Downy 
Mildew [Peronospora viciae) and Powdery Mildew [Erysiphe polygoni). 

Cabbages and cauliflowers: Diseases recorded in these crops 
included Black-leg [Phoma lingam). Black Rot [Bacterium campestre), Club-root 
[Plasmodiophora hrassicae), Downy JVIildew [Peronospora parasitica), Leaf Spot 
[CercGspora sp.) and Bacterial Spot (B. macuUcola), 

Whiptail (cause undetermined) caused serious damage in crops of cauliflowers ; 
in some instances 100 % of the crops were affected. 

Melons, squashes, etc. The following diseases were recorded : 
Root-rot [Fusarium niveum), Powdery Mildew [Erysiphe cichoracearum) , Macrospo- 
rium blight [Macrosporium cucumerinum) and Septoria Leaf Spot [Septoria cucurhi- 
iacearnm). 

Onion: Downy Mildew {Peronospora scMeideni) caused widespread infec- 
tions on coastal areas. 
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P otatoes: Virus diseases caused most serious losses. Leaf Roll was 
recorded to the extent of 30-50 in some districts. Mosaic was less important. 
The following diseases were also recorded: Late Blight [PhytopJithora infestans). 
Fusarium wilt [Ftisanum oxysporum), Earl}' Blight [Alternaria solani), Scab [Rhi- 
zoctonia solani and Actinomyces scabies). 

Tomatoes: Spotted wilt (virus) caused serious losses in individual crops. 
Mosaic (virus) and Rosette (unknown cause) were also present. 

Late Blight [Phytophthora infestans) and Early Blight [Alternaria solani) caused 
minor losses. Fusarium wilt [Fusarium lycopersici) caused damage in susceptible 
varieties although losses were not as serious as in previous years. Verticillium wilt 
(T erUcillium sp.), Septoria Leaf Spot [Septoria lycopersici) and Blossom End Rot 
(physiological) were also recorded. 

MlSCErUAXEOUS PL-IXTS. 

Chrysanthemum: Nematode disease [Aphelenchus ritzema-hosi) caused 
serious damage in one commercial area of these plants. 

Roses: The following diseases were recorded. Rose wilt and dieback 
(virus), Root-rot [Armillaria mellea and Hypholoma fasciculare), Crown Gall [Bacte- 
rium iumefaciens), Black Spot [Actinonema rosae) and IMildew’ [Sphaerotheca pannosa), 

Seychelles: Coconut Pests (i). 

We have received lately the visit of Mr. Stockdale, Agricultural Ad\iser of 
the Colonial Office, and have been recommended by the latter for assistance from 
the Home Government in order to attach temporarily to this Colony the services 
of an expert entomologist in the biological control of scale insects. This Colony 
has been badly suhering for the last 10 years from scale insects' attack. 

The coconut trees which form our staple crop have been so heavily blighted by 
three of these insects [Aspidiotus ficus, Pinnaspis buxi and Jschnaspis filiformis) 
that this industry is on the verge of becoming an unpaying proposition. 

We are anxiously looking forward to the possibility of introducing new pred- 
ators which will help us to keep down these pests. At present thev are very unsatis- 
factorily controlled by a few species of parasitic fungi which develop spasmodic epi- 
demics manifestly insufficient to keep down the pests. However our entomogenous . 
fungus {Pseudomicrocera Henningii) is making headway in combating Jschnaspis 
and another white fungus (not yet identified) is also ridding plantations of Pinnaspis 
scales. 

Switzerland : An Occasional Parasite on the Vine (2). 

At the end of May 1931 the appearance was noted on certain vineyards in the 
neighbourhood of Morges of a small greenish black caterpillar attacking the young 
leaves and buds of the vine. 

The insect is one of the Tortricidae, Cnepkasia wahlbomiana, of very variable 


(1) Commimication from the official correspondent of the Institute, Mr. P. R, Dupont, Director 
of Agriculture, Seychelles, 

(2) Conimunicatioii from the official correspondent of the Institute, Dr. H. Faes, Director of the Sta- 
tion FM^iule d’essais viticoles, Dausanne {Montagibert). 
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colouring, with a grey-broviai basis. The species w^hich is widely spread is found 
all over Europe and extends to Japan. 

The caterpillars observed this spring were from 6 to 8 mm. in length, and dark 
coloured, black or greenish black with pale brown head. Frequently the colour 
is much lighter. 

The caterpillar of this Cnephasia is distinguished from that of other Tortricidae 
by its habit of rolling up at the least touch. It lives on a number of low growing 
plants, wild or cultivated, and in certain circumstances passes to the vine where 
it does only a slight amount of damage. 

It is thus a question of an occasional parasite which need cause no anxiety 
to the vine growers of this country. 

This caterpillar like many others is easily kept down by appHcations of the 
copper-arsenical mixture. 


EEGISEATIVE AND ADMINISTRATIVE MEASURES 


Germany (Anhalt) (i). — The Regulations of 23 September 1931 for the 
prevention of danger to human health from the preparations used in the control 
of rats and mice, state that these preparations are not without danger, specially 
for children and persons suffering from intestinal disorders. Such persons should 
not be employed in the preparation or distribution of the bait Directors of works 
for this purpose are obliged to inform their employees of the precautions to be taken, 
such as not to eat or smoke during work and to wash the hands thoroughly with 
warm water and soap. The preparations must not be manufactured or mixed 
with bait in inhabited room.«;, kitchens, etc. Any receptacle or instrument used 
in such w'ork must be disinfected in boiling wmter for at least one hour after use. 

It is forbidden to use bacterial preparations round wells, in or about inhabited 
houses, in slaughterhouses and in any premises used in the preparation or storage 
of foodstuSs or forage. 

The preparations must be isolated from all forage and foodstuffs and placed 
in such a w^ay that strangers cannot come near them. 

Germany (Lower Silesia) (i). — By an Order of li July 1931 regulations 
concerning elm disease (Graphitm ulmi) have been prescribed for the district of 
Breslau which are fundamentally similar to those contained in the Order of 31 
March 1931 of the Free State of Bremen (see this Bnlleiin, 1931, No. 6, p, 97). 

Germany (Thuringia) (i), — By Police Order of 15 July 1931 all owners or 
holders of land are obliged to cut all thistles before the^' come into flower. The 
Communal authorities must everv^ year publicly order the destruction of thistles. 
A committee composed of representatives of the authorities and of the farmers 
must inspect the land and before July 15 of each year make a report to the author- 
ities of the district. In any case of neglect the necessary work will be carried 
oiit by the police at the expense of the defaulter. 


(i) Conxnmnicatiou from the Biologische ResdassmstaU far Land* und Forstwirtschaft, Berha- 
DaiUem, offidal correspondent of the Institute. 
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Colombia (Republic of). — By Presidential Decree Xo. 112S of 30 June 1931 
the Plant Sanitary vService for the ports and frontier stations was organised. (Re- 
pi'ibhca de Colombia. Ministerio de Industrias. Bcleint de Agricultuya, Bogota, IQ31, 
aho IV, niims. 3 y 4, pags. 149 a 153;. 

Italy. — By Ministerial Decree of 14 and 20 August 1031 the communes of 
Sarnano and Petnolo in the province of Macerata have been declared infected with 
grape ph^dloxera. (Gazzetta Lfficuilc del Regno d'ltalia, Roma, 22 agosto 1931, anno 
720, n. 193, p. 41S4 ; 25 agosto 1931, n 195, p 4213;. 

yiinisterial Decree of iS September 1031 the Communes of Roc- 
cabascerana and Lioni (province of Avellino) were declared infected with grape 
phylloxera. [Gazzetta Ufficiale del Regno d' Italia, Roma, 25 settembre 1931, anno 72*^, 
n. 222, p. 470S). 

By Ministerial Decree of 26 September 1931 the Comnume of Vicoforte 
in the province of Ctmeo was declared infected with gra^x^ phylloxera {GaT^ctta 
Vtficiale del Regno d'ltalia, Roma, 6 ottobre 1031, anno 72^% n 231, p. 4^‘’^3l. 

Union of South Africa (i). — By Proclamaticn 173, 1031, of the Gov- 
ernor General, under the term 'plant ’ in section 2 of the Act Xo. ii of loti, 
amended b}^ section 3 of the Act Xo. () of 1924, are included, from the date of this 
Proclamation, the fruits of all species of elm, the seeds oi lucerne, tea and tomatoes. 
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65, I Graphik. 

Ieee, Reeoee. Beitrag zur Ldsung der Frage der Frostsch§den an der Douglas- 
tanne nach dem Winter 1928/29. Lesmckd Prdce, Fisku 1931, ro 5 . X, ^is. 4, str. 167- 
137, obr. 1-3. 

[In Czech, with title and su mm ary in German]. 

JanckE, O. Beitrage zur innertherapeutischen Schadlingsbekampfung. I. Mit- 
teilung Zeitschnft fur angewandie Bniomologie, Berlin 1931, Bd. XWII, Heft 2, 
S. 276-318, Abb. 1-4. 

JANISCH, Ernst. tJber die Grundbegriffe bei der Xausalanalyse der Insekten- 
vermehnmg. Anzeiger fur Schddlingskunde, Berlin 1931, VH. Jahrg., Heft 6, S. 61- 
67, Abb. 1-2. 

Johnson, Heeia E. The antibiosis of certain bacteria to smuts and some other 
fungi. Phytopathology, Lancaster, Pa., 1931, Vol. 21, No. 9, pp. 843-863, figs. 1-6. 
Literature cited, pp. 862-863. 

J OHNSTONE, K. H. Observations on the varietal resistance of the apple to scab 
{Ventima inaequalis, Aderh.) with special reference to its physiological aspects. 
Part II. A study of the toxity of liquids expressed from the apple plant in rela- 
tion to the fungus. The Journal of Pomology and Horticultural Science, London, 1931, 
Vol. IX, No. 3, pp. 195-227, figs. 1-2, graphs I-V. References, pp, 221-222. 

King, C. J., Loomis, H, E., and Hope, Ceauhe. Studies on sclerotia and mycelial 
strands of the cotton root-rot fungus. Journal of Agricultural Research, Washington, 
D. C., 1931, Vol. 42, No. 12, pp. 827-850, figs. 1-4. 

[Phymatotrichum omnivorum]. 

Koch, G. Das Problem der inneren Therapie im Obstbau. Die Landmrtsckafi, 
Wien 1931, Jahrg. 1931, Nr. 10, S. 282-284. 

KorhES, H. Eine dutch Bakteiien hervorgerufene Blattfieckenkrankheit der 
Gurken. Nachricktenblail fur den Deutschen Pflanzenschulzdienst, Bcsrlin 1931, 11. 
Jahrg,, Nr. 8, 3 . 63-64, 3 Abb. 

[Pseudomonas lachrymans'}. 
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KoSTi;ax, Ein neues, wirksames Bek^ipfungsmittel der Runkelfliege. Deut- 
sche Landieirtschajihche Prcsse, Berlin 193^. 58. Jalirg., Nr. 19, S. 268, Abb. 391. 

"Pegomyia spp.] 

IvROHK', V. Die ersten Funde von Phyiomouas maculicola Me. Culloch in Suomi. 
Phytopathologische Zeitschntt, Berlin 1931, Bd. Ill, Heft 5, S. 531-53- 

Kruger, Friedrich Untersuchungen uber die Giftwirkmig von dalmatischem 
Insektenpulver anf die Lar^^en von Corethra phimicomis Zeiischnft fur angezi'audte 
Eiitoniologie, Berlin 1931, Bd XVIII, Heft 2, B. 344"353> 1-3. 

Eaxza, Miraxda. T^n’invasione di Loplnums pini L » in Valle d’Aosta. BoUet- 
tino del Lahoraiono Spvaiuduiale \Rcgio Osservatorw Regtonale) di Fitopatologia, To- 
rino, 1931, anno S», n 5, pp. 5-S. 

Le\’KR, R J. a. \V. Notes on coconut pests and noxious vreeds inFiji. Agvicitl- 
tural Journal, Suva, 193T, Vol. p No. 2, pp. 77-80. 

'Tnathaba tnchograrnnni, Pvomecoiheca reichei, Gvaetfea cronauii, Chvysonixia 
[CaUiphoja] vugracies, C. megacephala, Epimys (dins) raitiis alexandnnns, M. nr>r- 
vegicus, Clidenna hirta, Psidiuni Guayava, Lantana crocea, L Camara, SiacJfyiar- 
phfia dichotonia], 

Lohwag, Heinrich Zu Rirmigkeit des Buchenstarame. Zeitschnft fur Pflavz- n - 
hrankkeiien Putinzchpaih djgu) uud Pflanzenschuiz, Stuttgart 1931, 4 i- Jabrg , 
Heft S, S. 371-385, Abb. 1-5 

MAJRNoin:i, Ettore. Esperienze contro il mal bianco del pesco Gt ornate di 
Agricoltura delta Dowcnica, Piacenza, 1931, anno XEI, n, 42, p 454, i fig. 

Treatments with ‘Coccidol ’ against Sphacrotheca pannosu~\ 

Mingo, Achiuue. La conser^mzione dei cereali (Biblioteca per I’insegnamento 
agrario professionale). Piacenza, Federazione Italiana dei Consorzi Agrari, 1931, 
45 PP” 2 fav. 

T>eals, UU€Y aha, at length with insect pests of cereals and methods of their 
control], 

McCXintock, J. a The relation of canker treatment to fire-blight control. 
Phytopathology, Lancaster, Pa., 1931, Vol. 21, Xo. 9, pp. 901-906, figs. 1-3. 

'^Bacillus amylovorusj 

Meel, R., und Heinrich, G. Beitrage zur Fauna sinica IX. Zur Biologie und 
Systematik der siidcbinesischen Ichneumoninae Ashm (Fam. Ichneumonidae Hyni ) . 
Zedschnft fur angeieandte Eniunmlugie, Berlin 1931, Bd. XVIIT, Heft 2, S. 371-403, 
Abb. 1-3. 

Messen, Th L’invasion, les pontes et la destruction des acridiensen Itnri Agri- 
culture et Elevage an Congo Beige, Ixelles, 1931, 5°^^ annee, 17, p 199-200, 2 fig. 

iLocusta migrator ioides]. 

Murray, R K. S. Further sulphur dusting experiments against Oidiutn. The 
Tropical Agriculinnst, Peradeniva, Ceylon, 1931, Vol. LXXVII, No 2, pp. 112-119, 
pis. I-II. 

\J}idium Heveae], 

Nieves, Raimundo. Resistencia comparativa a la Tilletia levis Kiihn, del trigo, 
en la Argentina. Phytopathology, Lancaster, Pa?, 1931, Vol. 21, No. 7, pp. 705-727. 
Literatura citada, pp. / re / o / / 

Osuerwaudkr, a Die Nectria-Kelchfaule an Apfeln, Die Gartenhauunssen- 
sekafh Berlin 1931, 5. Bd., 5. Heft, S. 469-476, Abb. 1-5. 

pAiElfOV, A. Par^tisme bacterien et symbiose chez Aphis airiplicis L. Ca}np- 
Us rendus hebdomadaires des stances de V Acadimie des Sciences, Paris, X93i. tome 193, 

16, p. 676-678. 

Person, Hubert L. Theory in explanation of the selection of certain trees by 
the western pine beetle. Journal of Forestry, Washington, D. C., 1931. Vol. XXIX, 
No. 5, pp. 696-699. 

\Jdendrocionus hrevicornis Lee.]. 

Prasad, Hari Har, A note on bacterial leaf spot of Khira {Cucumis saHvus). 
The Indian Journal of Agricultural Science, Calcutta, 1931, Vol. I, Pt. II, pp. 289^ 
290, pi. XIV. 

[The causal agent of the disease resembles Bacterium Cucurbitae}, 
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PrELIv, H. Die Brutbildtypen der einlieimischen rindenbriitenden Borkenkkfer. 
Zeitschvitt fur angewandte Eniomologie, Berlin lo^i, Bd. XVIII, Heft 2, S. ^61-^70 

[Scolytidael 

Proper, A. B. BJnpteromaliis nidulans, a parasite of the brown-tail and satin 
moths. Journal of AgnculUiral Research, Washington, D. C , 1031, Yol. 43, Xo. i, 
PP- 37-56. figs 1-5. 

[Parasite of Xygmia phaeorrhoea and Sizlpnotia Sahas']. 

OuAiRifeRE, C. J. A propos d'mie maladie des jeunes plants de iieuplier du 
Canada. Bulletin de la Societe Centrale Fovestiere de Belgique, Bruxelles, 1931, 38^^ 
annee, nP g, p. 391-397 

[DoihicJnza populea]. 

Quayee, H. J. Mediterranean fruit fiy on other continents. Monthly BitUeiin 
of the Department of Agricidtitre, State of California, Sacramento, 1931, VoL XX, Xo. i, 
pp. 136-139. 

[Ce vat if is capifata]. 

Raeder, j. M., and Betor, W. M. Spore gennination of Puccinia glumarum 
with notes on related species. Phytopathology, Lancaster, Pa., 1931, Vol. 21, Xo. S, 
pp. 767-7S9, figs 1-3. Literature cited, pp. 78S-7S9. 

RAHiiAX, Xhan a. Flame-throwers in locust [SchisiocLVca gregana, Forsk ) 
control. Agriculture and Live-stock in India, Calcutta, 1031, Vol I, Pt. IV, pp. 382- 
395 - 

Bkckendorfer, Paue. Die Hydrolyse des Schweiiifurtergrtins. (Kin anahdi- 
scher Beitrag zur Kenntnis der “ wasserloslichen arsenigen Saure). Die Garten- 
haiiwissenschaft, Berlin 1931, 5. Bd , i. Heft, S. 91-106, Abb. 1-3. 

Reckendorfer, Paue. Die Ursache des Arsenschadens. Xeuheiten auf dem 
Gehiete des Pflanzenschutzes, Wien 1931, Jahrg. 1931, Heft Xr. 2, vS. 33-35. 

Roncoroni, Kttore. Grandi e piccoli ausiliari. Varese, Tipografia Arcivesco- 
vile dell’Addolorata, 1931, 333 pp., 39 tav. 

[Insects, Birds, Mammas, Reptiles, Amplhbians useful to agriculture]. 

Samoggia, Arrigo. La Rhagoleiis cerasi L. iieirKmilia. Annali di Tecnica Agra- 
ria, Portici, 1931, anno \7E, fasc. II, pp. 164-171. 

SCHEBE, KAre. Der Hemlockspanner Bllopia fiscellaria Hb. nnd seine natiir- 
lichen Feinde. Zeiischrift fttr angeivandie Entomologie, Berlin 1931, Bd. X\HII, 
Heft 3, S. 219-274, Abb. 1-32. 

SCHEIBIBERGER, Otto. Saatenanerkennung imd Pfianzenschutz im Jahre 1930. 
Nachfichtcnhlatt fur den Deutschen Pflanzenschutzdiensi, Berlin 1931, ii. Jahrg., 
Nr. 8, S. 61-62. # 

ScegverbEEEGKR, F Die Brmittlung der MortalitSt von Raupen wahrend einer 
Insektenepidemie. Kin Beispiel fur die Anwendung von Kotf^gen zur Behandlung 
epidemiologischer Probieme, zugleich ein Beitrag zur Kpidemiologie des Kiefern- 
spanners. Anzeiger fiir Schddlingskunde, Berlin 1931, VII. Jahrg., Heft 8, S. Bygo, 
Abb. 1-6. 

SiDERis, C. P., and Paxton, G. B. Pathological, histological, and symptomat- 
ological studies on pineapple root rots. American Journal of Botany, Lancaster, 
Pa., 1931, Vol. XVIII, No. 6, pp. 465-498, figs, 1-25. Literature cited, pp. 497-498. 

^[Nematosporangium, Pythium, Pseudopyihium and Phyiophthora spp.]. 

SiMMONBS, H. W. A method of control for banana borer (Cosmopolites sordidus) . 
Agfiouliural Journal, Suva, 1931, Vol, 4, No, 2, pp. 63-64. 

SiMMONBS, H, W, Citrus fruit pests. Agricultural Journal, Suva, I93^» 4^ 

No. 2, pp. 61-62. 

\jbacus passifiqrae, Ophideres fullonica, Eriophyes okivorus in Fiji islands!. 

Stevens, F, L. Parasitic fungi of Peru and Bcuador. AnnaUs MycRhgici, 
Berlin 1931, Vol. XXIX, No, r/2, S. 102-106^ Fig. 1-3. 

pDestxiptions are included in of i genus and 5 ^>ecies ncfw toscknccj. 
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SXEVEXS, P. L , and Aiibnza, Juan D. Diseases* of cultivated ginger. The 
Philippine Agriciilinnst , Laguna, P. I., I93E VoL XX, No. 3, pp. 171-176, figs. i- 4 . 

'Conlotkyyiimi Zingiben Stevens et Atienza n. sp., Rosellima Zingiben Sioxens 
et Atienza n. sp., Kectnella Ztngtheri Stevens et Atienza n. sp , N. Zingiben var. 
pallida Stevens et Atienza n. var. Descriptions in EnglisliJ. 

Serickxaxd, E. H. Relative susceptibility of wheat varieties to wireworm dam- 
age. Scieniipc Agncnlture, Ottawa, Canada, XII, No. 2, pp. 8S-91. 

[Ludu's aenpennis], 

Taveor, JohnSxe’^T). Notes on the biology of Laphygma exempta, Walk., and 
L. exigua, Hbn. (Lep., Noctuidae). Bulletin of Entomological Research, London, 1931, 
Yol. XXII, Pt. 2, pp. 209-210, 

Thiem, H. Zur innertherapeutischen Schadlingsbekampfung bei Pflanzen. Die 
Garienhauwissenschaff, Berlin 1931, 5 - Heft, S 55-90. 

Thorxberrv, H. H., and Anderson, H. W. A bacterial disease of barberry 
caused by Ph^domonas berberidis n. sp. Journal of Agriciiltural Research, Wash- 
ington, D. C./1931. 43, N'o. I, pp. 29-36, figs 1-5. 

[Descriptions in English of the new species isolated from Berberis Thunhevgu 
and successfully inoculated on this plant and on B. viilgans''\. 

Thornbfrrv, H. H., and Anderson, H. W. Bacterial leaf spot of Vibiimum. 
Phytopathology, Lancaster, Pa., 1931, Vol. 21, No. 9, pp. 907-912, figs. 1-4. 

[Phyicnionas Vtbwni n sp. Description in English of the new species]. 

Thoroed, C. a. Fusarium wilt disease ofsnnnhemp — II. Tro-pical Agriculture, 
Trinidad, B. W. I., 1931, Vol. YIII, No. 7, pp. 176-177. 

FBiological form of Fusarium vasinfectuni on Croialaria funcea]. 

Tomaszewski, Walter. Cecidomyiden (Gallmucken) als Grasschadlinge. Ar- 
heiien aus dev Biologtscken Reichsanstalt fiir Land- tmd Forsiwirtsckafi, Berlin-Dah- 
lem, Berlin 1931, XIX, Bd., Heft i, S. 1-15, Abb. 1-16, i Taf. 

Twentybian, R. L- Experiments on the control of " stinking smut or bunt. 
Part 2. Tests of the dry copper powders. The Journal of the Department of Agricul 
iure of Victoria, Australia, Melbourne, 1931, Vol. XXIX, Pt. 5, pp. 235-24S, 6 figs,, 
I graph. Bibliography, p. 248. 

ITilleHal. 

Vogel, R.. und Weber, E. Zur Blattrandkrankheit der Johannisbeere. Die 
Garienhauwissenschaft, Berlin 1931, 5, Bd., 5. Heft, S. 457-46S. Literatur, S. 46S. 

[Disease of unkno^^^l origin], 

VoGLiNO, P. Infezione di Claviceps pimpiirea sul Brachypodinm sylvaticum. 
Bolletiino del Laboratono Sperimeniale {Regio Osservatorio Regionale) di Fitopatolo- 
gia, Torino, 1931, anno n. 5, pp. 1-2. 

Voigt, Georg. Bemerkungen fiber die Rebenminiermotte, Antispila nvillei 
Stt. Aficeiger fiir Schddiingskunde , Berlin 1931, VII. Jahrg., Heft 8, S. 90-93» i Abb. 

VON Brehmer, und Rochein, Emixia. Histologische und mikrochemische Un- 
tersuchungen fiber pathologische Gewebeveranderungen viruskranker Kartofiel- 
standen. Phyiopathologische Zeitschrifi, Berlin 1931, Bd. IH, Heft 5, S. 471-498, 
Abb. 1-6. 

VON TebetjE. 1 st Pinus Pence gegen den Blasenrostpiiz immun oder fiir ihn nux 
wenig disponiert ? Zeitschrift fiir Pffanzenh rank heiien {Pflanzenpathologie) und Pflan- 
zenschuiz, Stuttgart 1931, 41. Jahrg., Heft 8, S. 369-370. 

[P. Peuce is little subject to attack hy Cronaritum nbicola]. 

VON Winning, Erika. Der Stand der Ausbreitung der Bisamratte in Deutsch- 
land. N ochrichienblati fur den Deuischen Pflanzenschuizdienst, Berlin 1931, ii. 
Jahrg., Nr. 10, S. 82-84, i Karte. 

{Fiber zih^thicus]. 

WoRMAXn, H. Further studies of the brown rot fuimi. \T. Brown rot blossom 
wilt of the Morello cherry : infection through imopened dowers. The Journal of Pom- 
ology and HorticuUural Science, London, 1931, Vol, IX, No. 3, pp. 232-237, figs. 1-6, 

IScleroiinia cinerea £ Prunil. 


Prof. Alessandro Beizi, Segretario generale dellTsHtuto^ Diretiore responsabUe, 
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DISCOVERIES AND CURRENT EVENTS * 


Algeria: The Presence of Meradon geniculaius in the Vicinity of Algiers (i). 

On 7 March 1931 the withering and death of numbers of bulbs of ornamental 
Amaryllidaceae were reported at Rotiiba near Algiers. The bulbs, certain of which 
were ver\ valuable, were found to be attacked internally by the reddish lar\'ae 
of a vSyrphid, M erodon geniculatiis^ vSome already contained nymphs even 

at this season. The tissues round the attacked zone were liquified into a reddish 
brown deliquescent jelly in which a number of other insects were living. 

Breeding experiments at the Insect arium of the Experimental Gardens of 
Hamma showed that the first hatching took place on 14 April, the main hatching 
from 20 to 25 April and the end of hatching on 15 Ma>. 

Dt. Villeneuve, who kindh^ identified the species, reported that the life history 
of this Merodon, examples of which he had obtained previously only from Orleans- 
\Tlle and Spain, was absolutely normal, the larvae living in the bulbs of Liliaceae 
and specially in those of the gerlus Niircissu^ of the Amaryllidaceae. 

Seeing that the Diptera cyclorhapha have several larval moults and that the 
pupal stage begins as soon as the genital glands are mature it was to be expected 
that laying should occiu soon after hatching. The sample confirmed the rule : — 
on 25 August a further consignment reached us from the same place as the first 
containing also larvae and n> mphs of the Dipteron. 

The principal hatching was recorded on 10 September. 

Meanwhile a treatment had he^U started, steeping the bulbs in a decoction of 
Derfis, The negative result obtained showed the inefficiency of this treatment. 
Now the effect of spreading crude naphthaline at the experimental dose of 30G fcg 
to the hectare is to be tried. 

No parasite has been discovered in the course of the breediag experiments, 
though these have been fairly abundant. All that has been found is a varied 
fauna of saprophytic Diptera: — Sciara sp. ?, HeiemyzcL variegata Ew,, Lmcham 
splendida Ew,, Scatopse sp. ?, Drosophila fuftebris busckii [ruhroUnmta Beck) 

[identified by Dr. Villeneuve] and a Staphylidid, Aiheta pefiyi [identified by Jdf, 
de Peyerimhoff]. 


* In this, as in the next chapter the countries are arranged in French alphabetical order, 
(1) ConunturicntioEi ttom the cotte^^OB^seart of the Mr. I^EaiaS9tJS^ Rfeuat Protection 

Ifasp^or, General Go'seriunent of Algoria, Algiers. 
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Eritrea : Locusts {Locusta migraiorioides and Schisiocerca gregaria) (i). 

During September 1931 neither on the upland plateau not in the eastern plain 
were eggs or hatching reported. 

The destruction of the breeding centres reported towards the end of August at 
Addi Samuel (Serae) and in the Hazamb plain has been completed. 

On 2 and 3 September two swarms of Locusta migrator hides passed over Che- 
ren, one from the north fiying south-east, the other from the north-east fl3dng south- 
west. 

At Seroa and Menabir in the territory of Cheren on 2 September egg lading 
by a large swarm of adults was observed, and on the loth the hatching of hoppers 
at Sebat Grid. 

On 21 September a swarm of L. ^nigratorioides coming from the Tigrai crossed 
over the Mareb and entered the Colour' ; on the 22nd a swarm of Schisiocerca gregaria 
from Dembeias, after passing over Tucul, crossed the frontier. 

Infestation of the territories of the w'estem plain was however somewhat 
serious. Xnmbeis of groups of hoppers w^ere reported in the rncinitr of Agordat, 
Tessenei, in many places along the Case and in the Cunama (Barentu, Dacatacura). 

On 4 September a sw^arm coming from the Tigrai flew over Ducambia ; on the 
loth another sw^arm coming from the Anglo-Eg> ptian vSudan flew in the direction 
of the upper Gasc. A number of gangs under white leadership destror ed large quan- 
tities of hoppers with poisoned bait. 

There was serious damage to crops in the wreastern plain and in the territory of 
Cheren. 

During the first ten days of the month swarms were reported in the eastern 
Jeggiu, in Erichie and Mogetie (Abyssinia), 

Kumerous swarms of locusts were reported dming October 1931 over the whol: 
territory of the Colony, 

The greater numlier were composed of A. migrator hides. Targe swarms 
from the western plains followed as usual up the valleys of the Barca and Gasch 
to the uplands. After a short sta}' in the Tzelhma (Serae) , in the neighbourhood 
of Adi Caieh (Acchele Guzai) and in the territory of Cheren they flew away again 
in the diiection of the eastern plain. 

Numerous breeding centres with hoppers of L. migrator hides were reported 
and destroyed in the Dembeias and in the vicinity of Tucul (Serae). 

Other centres with hoppers of Schist, gregaria and L. migrator hides were 
reported in the territories of Cheren, Agordat and Barentii. 

On Octolier i, 9 and 15 swarms of Schist, gregaria oi imcertain colour penetrated 
into Eritrean territory from the Anglo-Egy^itian Sudan. 

Tow^ards the end of the month these locusts had reached the eastern plain. 

On October 21 and 23 two swarms, one of which wa^ certainly composed of 
Schist gregaria, coming from the sea (island of Dalac), after haring passed over 
Uachiro flew towards the west. 

On Octolier 15 and 19 two swarms of L. migratcrioides rvere reported in the 
Tabeh valley, in the northern part of the eastern plain, fiying fiom the Aighet moun- 
tains in an easterly direction. 

On October 2 and 10 numbers of locusts were reported beyond the Abyssinian 


fi) Communicatioii £tom Uie official corresposideiit of tlie iBstittite, Dr. A, De 
the Agricultural Office of Eritrea, transmitted by the Government of the Colony. ' 
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frontier coming from tlie Dankali plain ; they flew towards the territories of Marta 
Gitm, Golba, Mersk and Basciaiciaffe (Jeggiii) where they alighted. 

Certain crops were seriously damaged. 


United States of America : Notes on Plant Diseases (i). 

The term ' market pathology ' is used in the United States to designate the 
study of diseases and rots of fruits and vegetables on the market as distinguished 
from those diseases which occur especially in the field. 

Since the inception of the Food Products Inspection Service by the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, increasing attention has been given to this work, which is, 
of course, carried on chiefly in such large consuming centers as New York and Chi- 
cago. The following reports were received from Mr. C. O. Bratley, who is stationed 
in New York City engaged in the study of market patholog}^ 

During April several steamer shipments of honeydew melons from Chile arrived 
in New^ York. The average deca^" in four of these lots was about 15 per cent. Fu- 
sarium was the principal decay. More than half of the decay was found at the 
stem end of the melon. Apparently the cut stem served as an infection court from 
which the fungus grew down into the fruit. Frequently onlj" a small decayed area 
was visible at the stem but on cutting the melon open the seed ca\ity w'ould be foimd 
to be completely filled with w^hite flufiy mycelium. 

During June many w^hite cherries from California received in New York showed 
small rotted areas, each covered with a small tuft of W’hite m^^celium. In most 
cases the decay followed skin punctures. Cultures from this type of decay pelded 
consistently a species of Cladosporium which by inoculation was proved to be 
definitely pathogenic. The decay produced bj^ the Cladosporium developed 
slowly. Six days after inoculation the areas were approximately 5 mm. in 
diameter. 

For several seasons it has been noted that the appearance of Napoleon cherries 
from California and the Northwest arriving on the New York market has been marred 
b}’* the presence of darkened areas in the flesh of the fruit. Sometimes as many as 
three-fourths of the cherries on the surface of an otherwise perfect pack would be 
discolored. The blemish appears as a translucent, rather Vk^atery brownish discolo- 
ration beneath the skin of the cheriy^ There is no definite line of demarkation be- 
tween the affected and the healthy tissue. The discoloration of the cherries in the 
face of the pack is due to pressure by the lid of the lug and is severe only when the 
pack shows too much bulge. In the interior of the pack the discoloration is found 
An cherries which have been pressed together in packing. An occasional cherry 
which has been dented in by its neighbors will be entirely black. In very loosely 
packed lugs the cherries next to the lid often exhibit a scalded appearance of the 
epidermis. To determine the amount of bruising necessary to induce the discolora- 
tion, several cherries were pressed lightly between two wooden strips. Generally, 
when a cherry was subjected to a pressure greater than four pounds the discolora- 
tion was produced. 


(i) CcHtnmimicatioii from the official correspondent of the Institute, Dr. Xeil E. Stevkns, Senior 
Pathologist, plant Disease Survey , Bureau of Plant Industry, United States I>epartmait of Agriculture, 
Washington. 
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India: A Successful Trap for Red Cotton Bugs {Dysdercus cingulaius) (i). 

Hibiscus ahelnioschus when in pods has been found to be very attractive to 
these bugs which swarm on it from the whole neighbourhood. In the Entomo- 
logical experimental area one fourth acre each of Cambodia and Acala cottons and 
one-twenty first acre of H, abehnoschus w’ere grown. Daily collections showed that 
while there were hundreds of bugs on H. ahelmoschns there would be only a few 
on cotton. 

Further work is in hand and details will be published later on. 

Italian Somaliland: Desert Locust (Schistocerca gregaria) (2). 

On 2 November 1931 swarms of locust coming from Ken3^a appeared over the 
territory of Oddur, Bardera and Baidoa. During the following days locusts alight- 
ed in the territory of Kerca and eggs were deposited. 

There was little damage to crops. 

Control was carried out with poisoned bait and pM^sical methods. 

♦ * * 

A later communication from the Government of Italian Somaliland states that 
during November throughout the whole country, including Migiurtinia and Nogal, 
great numbers of swarms were reported and eggs were laid , particularly in the Alto 
Giuba, the Rahanuen district, in the zone of Baidoa, at Genale and in the Villaggio 
Duca degli Ahruzzi, 

The damage ^ far has not been serious. Native crops have suffered most, 
losing the greater part of the harvest. 

Control measures are being continued. 


LEGISEATIVE and ADmNISTRATIVE MEASURES 


Germany (Brunswick) (3). — The Order No. 102 of 7 September 1931, based 
on the Law of 7 September 1931, concerning the manufacture and sale of prepara- 
tions contaimng bacteria for the control of animal pests, requires a special police 
permit for the manufacture and sale of such products. Such permits will be granted 
only to competent persons and in cases of recognized necessity. Premises for the 
preparation and sale will be tmder the control of the police and medical atithorities. 
Bacterial cultures for infecting bait as well as the preparations themselves must be 
kept carefully out of reach of incompetent persons. All infected material must 


(x) Communicatkm from the official correspondeiit of the Institute, Mr. C. C, Ghosh, B. A., I?. E. S., 
Eutoinolc^t, Agricultural College, Mandalay, Burma. 

i^z) Communicatiou from the Royal Goverument of Italian Somaliland, transmitted by the Ministry 
for the Colonies (* Ufficb Stud! e Propaganda 3. 

(3) Communicaiioii fstm the Biokjgkie Rekhsanstalt fur i^nd- imd ISerilh-Bahletoi, 

official correspondent of the Institute. 
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be removed immediately after use, so as to prevent any possibility of dispersion of 
tbe bacteria. 

Persons producing the preparations must keep up-to-date registers. These 
registers will serve for the control of the nature and duration of \drulence of the cul- 
tures used and will make it possible to see clearly the sales and the destinations of 
the pieparations. 

Bacterial preparations must be delivered in hermetically sealed glass receptacles 
or test-tubes and carefully packed. The receptacles must bear a label indicating 
the control number, the place of production, the nature and duration of the efficacy 
of the preparation. Each package must be accompanied by directions for use and 
by a copy of the instructions drawn up by the German vService of Public Health. 

It is forbidden to prepare or keep products intended for human use or for 
domestic animals in premises reserved for the preparation and storage of the 
culture in question. 

Germany (Prussia) (i). — An Order of the Minister of Agriculture, hands and 
Forests dated 16 September 1931 contains regulations concerning the use of poi- 
sons in fields. It does not prevent the use of preparations of squill nor of poisons 
against slugs, insects and worms, nor the spreading of poisons from the air. 

The use of poisons is authorised in the following cases : — {a) in the control of 
rats and mice with poisoned seeds, or with phosphorus preparations, that are in- 
troduced into their holes or otherwise concealed in such a wa^" as to prevent other 
animals from reaching them ; {h) in the control of crows and magpies wth phos- 
phorus poisoned eggs ; eggs remaining untouched must be collected at latest after 
three days ; {c) in the control of dogs and wild cats ; for this purpose poisoned carrion 
may be used. Authorisation will be given soleh to the owner of the land or of the 
g^me rights on proof that the vermin to be destroyed has done considerable dam- 
age ; a notice must be placed wherever poisoned carrion has been distributed. 

Places where poisoned bait has been spread must be inspected every day, or, 
if they are very distant, at least every two days by reliable persons. 

An}* o:fiences will be punishable. Authorisation may moreover be mthdrawn 
from persons not complying with the regulations pr who are found not to be reliable. 

Germany (Schleswig Holstein) (i). — By an Order of the First President 
of the province of Schlesv^fig Holstein dated 12 August 1931, it is established that 
any person desiring to disinfect with chemicals seed grain for other than his own use 
shall first obtain a permit from the First President, who will grant it or, when ne- 
cessary, withdraw it, on the recommendation of the principal Plant Protection Sta- 
tion of Kiel. A list of the persons holding such a permit will be published each year. 
The premises in which disinfection is carried out are tmder police control. It is 
forbidden to use for disinfection preparations and concentrations other than those 
specified on leaflet No. 7 issued by the Biologische Peichsanstalt ttir hand- und 
wirtschaft, Berlin-Dahlem. 

England. — By an Order of October 15, 1931 in view of the rapid spread of 
the Colorado potato beetle [Leptinoiarsa decemlineata, Say) in France, the importa- 
tion of potatoes from any part of France into England or Wales is prohibited as 
frorq March X5, 1932. Nursery stock and living plants (including bulbs, cuttings, 


{1} Cotnmunkatioii from tlie Bxokjgische Reichsanstalt fur I^aud- und Foistwirtsdiaft, Berliu-Dalilem, 
official correspondent of the Institute. 
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etc., but not cut flowers or vegetables for consumption) will be admitted only if 
they are officialh^ certified not to have been grown within 200 kilometres of any place 
where L. decemlineata exists or has been known to exist ; between March 15 and 
October 14. in each year, the admission of raw’ vegetables, including tomatoes, 
onions, aubergines and salads, will be subject to the same restriction. [Statutory 
Rides and Orders, igsi, No, 8jg. The Colorado Beetle Order of Dated October is, 
1 931. London, 4 pp.). 

Western AustraHa. — On 1st October 1931 (Agric. No. 2070/25 ; Ex. Co, 
No. 1762) the Director of Agriculture notified that Watsonia has been declared a 
noxious weed within the boundaries of the Murray Road Board District, {Govern- 
ment Gazette of Western Australia, Perth, October 2, 193 ^^ 5 ^^ P* 2213). 

Canada. — By Order of the Governor General dated 21 July 1931 Regulations 
Nos, 6 and 10 fforeign) and No. 9 (domestic) have been rescinded and replaced by 
the foil owning : — 

(i) Regulation No. 6 (foreign), ist revision. 

It is forbidden to import into Canada from any foreign countr^^ any five-leaved 
species of the genus Finns or garden varieties thereof. 

The importation from Europe of the Austrian pine (P. nigra Ainold), the Swiss 
mountain pine (P. Mugo Turra), the Scots pine (P. sylvestris L.) and their garden 
varieties is also forbidden. 

(2) Regulation No. 10 (foreign), 6th revision. 

The importation into Canada of plants or plant parts belonging to the follow- 
ing species coming from the areas specified below is forbidden except in accordance 
with the conditions set forth in Art. 2 : — 

Art. r, — {a) Maize and broom corn (including all parts of the plant, all millets 
and Sudan grass) coming from the following States of the Dnited States of America: — 
Connecticut, Indiana, Maine, Massachusetts, Michigan, New Hampshire, New Jer- 
sey, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Vermont and West Virginia ; 

{b) During the period between i June and 31 December cut flowers and w^hole 
plants of chrj’santhemums, asters, cosmos, zinnias, hollyhocks ; cut flo'wers or 
whole plants of gladiolus and dahlias with the exception of their bulbs and roots 
without stems ; oats and r^^e straw% as such or used as packing material ; celery, green 
beans in the pod, beets with stems and rhubarb, coming from the States of Connec- 
ticut, Maine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire and Rhode Island. 

The products listed above may how^ever, hr passing through the above-men- 
tioned States, be imported into Canada from any of the United States of America if 
consigned under direct delivery note, or if accompanied by a certificate signed by 
an authorised official of the SImistry of Agriculture of the United States or of 
the Ministry" of Agriculture of one of the United States of America, declaring the State 
of provenance. 

Art, 2. — (a) Broom corn for manufacture ; clean grain of maize for seed or as 
stock feed and clean grain of broom corn may be imported from the States listed 
in paragraph {a) of Art. 1. Consignments shall, however, be accompanied by a 
certificate of inspection issued by an authorised official of the Ministry of Agriculture 
of the United States certifying that the consignment is free from the European corn 
borer [Pyrausfa nubilalisj. 
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(b) The products named in paragraph (b) of Art. i above may be imported 
within the time specified ; they shall however be accompanied by a certificate of 
inspection issued by an official authorised by the Ministry of Agriculture of the Unit- 
ed States stating that the consignment is free from the European com borer. No 
certificate is required for these products between i January and 31 May. 

(c) This regulation does not apply to the plants and plant parts specified if the}" 
they have been processed or treated in such a way as to remove all risk of their 
carrying the European corn borer. 

(3) Regulation No. 9 (domestic), ist revision. 

Art. I. — The transport of the satin moth [Stilpnotia salicis E.) in any stage of 
its life history, or of any part of any species, hybrid or garden variety of the genera 
Salix (willow) and Pop ulus (poplar), from one to another of the areas mentioned in 
paragraphs {a) and (6), is forbidden except in accordance with the conditions of 
Art. 2 below : — 

[a) The area composed of the provinces of New Brunswick, Nova Scotia and 
Prince Edward Island ; 

(&) The entire part of the province of British Columbia situated south of a 
line stretched from the town of Hazelton in a w^estward direction, passing to the 
north of the islands of Somer\ilIe, Dundas and Eangara, and extending to the west 
of a series of straight lines nmning from the town of Hazelton to the town of Hope 
and from there directly south to the Canadian frontier. 

The points on the railways to the east of which poplars and willows may not 
be transported outside the quarantine area are : — Hope on the Canadian Nat- 
ional Railway ; Haig, on the Canadian Pacific Railway ; Pemberton, on the 
Pacific Great Eastern Railway; and Hazelton, on the Prince Rupert branch of the 
Canadian National Railway. 

No restrictions are imposed on the movement of poplars and willows within 
the limits of the quarantine area. 

Art. 2. — The transport of willows and poplars from points within the quar- 
antine area to points outside the said area may be authorised under one or other of 
the following conditions : — 

{a) If they have been treated in such a way as to remove all risk of transport- 
ing the satin moth in any stage of its life history, and if they are accompanied by 
a certificate issued by an inspector duly nominated under the Destructive In- 
sects and Other Pests Law. 

(b) If they are sent from a non-quarantine area on direct delivery note, or 
if they are imported from a non-quarantine area for immediate re-exportation. 
(The Canada Gazette, Ottawn, August 8, 1931, VoL LX\^, No. 6, pp. 364-365), 

Spain. — By ' orden ’ of 3 November 1931, coming into force on the 6th of the 
same month, it is forbidden to import potato tubers, leaves, haulm or peel and their 
packing materials from Poland, Germany, France and any other European countries 
infested with the Colorado beetle (* chinche del Lepiinotarsa decemlineaia) . 

[Gaceta de Madrid, Madrid, 6 noviembre 1931, ano CCLXX, niim. 310, pag. 812). 

By ' orden ' of 9 November 1931 it is allowed to import from conti- 
nental France plants with their roots covered with the smallest practicable quantity 
of soil, belonging to the Coniferae, Ericaceae, Geraniaceae, Myrtaceae, Palmae, 
ferns, also magnolias, cai^jelias and other plants which may be sent from Holland 
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and Belgium iu virtue of special concessions (cf. this Bulletin, 1930, No. 4, pp. 59-60 ; 
No. II, pp. 171-172). The regulations controlling importation from France are 
practically identical with those already established for Holland and Belgium. 
{Gaceta de Madrid, Madrid, 10 noviembre 1931, aho CCbXX, mim. 314, pags. 894 y 

S95). 

Italy. — By Ministerial Decree of 9 September 1931 the Royal Observatories 
for Plant Diseases referred to in Art. 22 of the Daw No. 987 of 18 June 193^ 
this Bidletin, 1931, No. 9, p. 166) are confirmed at the headquarters and for the 
districts specified in the Ministerial Decree of i July 1929 (cf. this Bulletin, 1929, 
No. g, pp. 137-138). {Gazzetia Ufficiale del Regno d' Italia, Roma, 20 ottobre 1931, 
anno 72^ n. 243, p. 5122), 

By Ministerial Decree of 31 October 1931 the commune of Ricigliano 
in the province of Salerno has been declared infected with grape phylloxera. {Gaz- 
zetta Ufficiale del Regno d' Italia, Roma, 13 novembre 1931, anno 72°, n. 262, p. 5534). 

By Mnisterial Decree of 5 November 1931 the time limit for the pre- 
sentation of entries for the competition for the compilation of a manual of diseases 
of crop plants and a manual of insect pests of crop plants opened by Ministerial 
Decree of 21 June 1931 (cf. this Bulletin, 1931, No 10, p. 189), has been extended 
to 15 March 1932. [Gazzetia Ufficiale del Regno dUtalia, Roma, 23 novembre 1931, 
anno 72°, n. 270, p. 5696). 

Latvia (i). — A law published on 28 May 1931 [Waldihas Westnesis, N® 115) 
makes obligatory the protection of plants. The list of plant diseases and pests and 
noxious plants to be controlled will be established by the Minister of Agriculture. 
The inspection of fields, gardens and woods and the supervision ot control methods, 
of importation and exportation of living plants will be imdertaken by the Idinister. 
Hie Minister has also the right of issuing quarantine orders and ordering the des- 
truction of infested crops. Compensation may be granted on the decision of a 
Commission nominated by the Alinister of Agriculture for any damage caused by 
these measures. The prescribed measures will be carried out by the Minister of 
Agriculture at the expense of the persons concerned if owners or holders of land 
fail to compl}" with the regulations. Offences will be punishable under the penal 
code. 

New Zealand. — By special order made by the Waitaki County Council on 
the 26 June 1931 and published by the Minister of Agriculture on the 7 Jul}" 1931 
(Notice No. Ag. 2979), African boxthorn (Lycium horridum) is declared to be a 
noxious weed in the Waitaki Coimty. [The New Zealand Gazette, Wellington, July 9, 
1931, Numb. 52, p. 2083). 

Fern, — By Decree-Daw No. 7097 dated 14 April 1931 and by * resolucion ' 
of the 1 6th of the same month it has been determined that the costs of the cam- 
paign for the control of IHaphania sp., a Microlepidopteron injurious to the olive 
in the Ilo Valley, province of Moquegua, shall be provided from the funds of the 
' Caja de Bepdsitos y Consignaciones ' up to a sum of 15,000 gold ' soles {La Vida 
Agricola, Dima, X931, vol. ATII, no. 91, pdgs. 436 y 437). 


(i) Commtmication from the official correspondent of tlie Institute, Prof. H. pGzrrSi Birectpr <4 
tile Ph^^opathological I^aboratory of the University, Riga. 
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van hei Deli Proefstation ie Medan- Sumatra, Medan, 1931 tweede serie, no. LXXII, 
Wz. 5-35. fig- 1 - 4 - 

[In Dutch, rnth title and summan;' in English. Cercospora Nicoiwiae']. 

JOHXSOX, E. M , and Vai.eeaxt, W. D. Blackleg of tobacco seedlings. Phyto- 
pathology, Lancaster, Pa., 1931, Vol. 21, Ko. 10, pp. 973-978, i figs. 1-5. 

[Bacillus Aroideae ?]. 

Joey, R. L. Les consequences de la mosai’que du manioc. Revue de Botanique 
Apphquie et d' Agronomic Tropicale, Parks, 1931, li^ annee, Bulletin 114, 
p. 99-104. 

JosHi, K. V. The frost of January 1929 and its damage to crops of the Bom- 
bay Presidency. Department of Agriculture, Bombay. Bulletin No. 165 of igso, 
Bombay, 1931, 48 pp., 6 pis., 7 maps. 

Kendrick, JiuMES B. Seed transmission of cowpea Fusarium wilt. Phyto- 
pathology, Lancaster, Pa., 1931, Vol. 21, No. 10, pp. 979-983, fig. i. 

{Fusarium tfocktiphUum^], 

Kock, G. Widerstandsfdhigkeit von Kartoffelsorten gegen den Erreger der 
Phytophthoraknollenfaule. Oest. Zeitschnft fur Kavto^elbau, Komeuburg 1931, 
Jahrg. 1931, Heft Nr. 4, S. S5-87. 

[Phyiophihora infesiajis']. 

Kopp, A., et d’EmmEREZ de Charmoy, D. Nouvelles constatations sur les mala- 
dies 4 virus de la canne a sucre et du mais. Comptes rendus hehdomadaires des sean- 
ces de VAcadenue des Sciences, Paris, 1931, tome 193, n® 19, p. 876-878. 

Kornteed, Arnoed. Beobachtungen am Schneeschimmel . Forischntte der 
Landwtrtschaft, Leipzig 1931, 6. Jahrg., Heft 18, S. 587-588. 

[Fusarium nivale], 

Leonian, Leon H. Heterothallism in Phvtophthora. Phytopathology, Lancaster, 
Fa., 1931, Vol 21, No. 10, pp. 941-955, figs. 1-7. 

MACiftaRA, Federico. La podredumbre d^ las raices de los manzanos. C6mo 
he opi^ado para co mbatir esta grave enfermedad. El Progreso Agricola y Pecuario, 
Madnd, 1931, ano KKXVIT, nmn. i. 692, pags. 623 a 625, i fig. 

[Artnillaria meUea]. 

Maleamaire, a, L'estejision de la maladie des taches bnmes de i'aracMde en 
Afrique occidentale fran^aise et m Csmewm. L’Agronomie ColoniaU, Paris, 1931, 
2o« annee, n^ 164, p. 37-39. 

[Cercospora personatd]. 
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J . M. High und low lethal temperatures for the western pine beetle. 
Journal of Agricultural Research, Washington, D. C., 1931, Vol, 43, No. 4, pp. 303- 
321, figs. 1-3. 

[Dendrocionits brevicomis}. 

MiSSON, R. Iv’incineration des souches conune moyen de destruction de I’hy- 
lobe. Bulletin de la Societe Centrale Forestihe de Belgique, Bruxelles, 1931, 38“^ an- 
nee, no 10, p. 461-466. 

{Hylohins}. 

MoNl^EJkL^RTXNi, huiGl. ha patogenesi delle malattie ' delle piante. AU% del 
III Congresso Naztonale di Microbtologia, Milano, 1931, pp. [0-39^ Bibliogtafia, 
pp. [27-39]. 

Morgan, W. h. Insect pests of vegetables. A chart of control measures. 
The Agricultural Gazette of New South Wales, Sydney, 1931, Vol. XhH, Pt. 8, 
pp. 610- 618. 

Mubskbeck:, C. F. W. !Monodontomerus aereus Walker, both a primary and a 
secondax}-^ parasite of the brown-tail moth and the gipsy moth. Journal of Agri- 
cultural Research, Washington, D. C., 1931, Vol. 43, No. 5, pp. 445-460, figs. 1-3. 
Literature cited, pp. 459-460. 

[M, aereus, a parasite of Kygmia phaeorrhoea and Portheivia dispar]. 

NEA.TBY, K. W, Factor relations in wheat for resistance to groups of physiolo- 
gic forms of Puccinia gramims ivihcx. Scientific Agriculture, Ottawa, Canada, 1931, 
Vol. XII, No. 3, pp. 130-154, figs. 1-9. 

Newton, W. The ph5^siology of Rhizoctonia. Scieniifc Agriculture, Ottawa, 
Catt^a, 1931, Vol. XII, No. 3, pp. 178-182, figs. 1-3. 

{RhizocUmia Solani, R. Crocorum]. 

OcPE^^A, G. 0 . The bunchy-top of abaca and its control. The Philippine Agri- 
cuUiirtsi, Laguna, P. I., 1931, Vol. XX, No. 5, pp. 328-340, figs. 1-6. 

[Virus disease of Musa texiilis']. 

Otanes, Faxtstino Q. Notes on cane grubs in Batangas and Occidental Ne- 
gros. Collecting beetles as a control measure. The Philippifie Journal of Agri- 
culture, Manila, P. I., 1931, Vol. XX, No. 2, pp. 129-161, %s. 1-4, pis, I-III. Lite- 
rature cited, pp. 159-160. 

[Leucopholis irrorata, Lepidiota spp.]. 

Peterson, R. F. Stomatal behavior in relation to the breeding of wheat for 
resistance to stem rust. Scientifc Agriculture, Ottawa, Canada, 1931, Vol. XII, 
No. 3, pp. 155-173, figs. 1-4. Literature cited, pp. 172-173. 

[Puccinia graminis Tritici}. 

FEThhrbridge, F. R. Fungoid and insect pests of the farm. Second edition. 
(The Cambridge Farm Institute Series). Cambridge, University Press, 1923, VII 
-f 177 PP-. 55 figs. 

[Contents : — Part I : Introduction to fungi. — Potato disease and allied diseases. 
Finger and toe, and wart disease. — Mildews. — clover sickness. — 

Rusts. — ^ Smuts. — Part II *. Introduction to insects. — Butterflies and moths; — 
Beetles. — Flies. — Apjaides and sawflies. — Belworms. — Appendix. — Index]. 

QuAinTance, a. I<., and SiEGEEk, B. H. Insecticides, Equipment, and in^ods 
for controlling orchard inject p6^ts, U. S, Deparimeni pj Agrtcu^u^e, Fahners" 
Bulletin No. 1666, Washhigtofi, D. C., 02 pp., 78 figs. 
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V . A-HKMArHKR, Bernhard. Die Aaskaferbek^pfting aiif der verringerten 
Rlibetifiache. Deutsche LandivirtschajtUche Presse, Berlin 1931, 58, Jahrg., Nr. 20, 
S. 279. 

[Blitophaga opaca, BL midaia, Silpha ohscura\. 

Ra:msey, G. B., and BaieEV, AeiCE Aeeen. Tomato late-blight rot, a serious 
transit and market disease. United States Department of Agncidture, Circular 
.Vo. 269, Wasington, D. C., 1931, 10 pp., 6 figs. 

[Pli ytophthora i n festaus]. 

Richardson, Henry Insecticidal and cliemical studies of pyret-Timm 

and kerosene extracts of pyrethrum. Iowa State College Journal of Science, Ames, 
Iowa, 1931. Vol. V, No. 4, pp. 35 I ”353 

RoBliEDO, L. H. Una plaga de los rohles. El Progreso Agrlcola y Pecuario, Ma- 
drid, 1931, afio XXXVH, num. 1.696, pags. 702-704, i fig. 

[Phyllaciinia suffuJta on Quercus]. 

Roeoan, E. F. a bacterial stem-rot of hybrid cane seedlings hitherto unre- 
ported. The Philippine A gricultii} i$t, Lagnna/P. I., 1931, Vol. XX, No. 4< pp. 247- 
260, pis. I-V. 

Bacilhts Sacckari n. sp. = Erwinia Sacchari n. sp. Description in English]. 


Rossi, Maurizto. I nemici delle piante coltivate. Un apparecchio per Tabbru- 
ciatura della cuscuta. II Coltivatore, Casale Monf , 1931, anno 77, n. 33, pp. 494- 
497 , figg- 50-51- 

Sarra, R.\ffaeeh. Due nuovi Imenotteri italiard. Bolleihno del Lahoratorio di 
Zoologia Generate e A gratia del R. Isiihtio Supenore Agrario di Portici, Portici, 
1929-1931, vol. XXI\", pp. 223-227. 

[Cephalonomia nigneornis n. sp., in the lar\’’al stage an ectoparasite of the larv-ae 
of Eccapiogasier amygdali, Scolyius ntgidosus and Tenebrioides mauriftimcus; Bary- 
conus fasciaiipennis n. sp. a parasite on the eggs of Ortlioptera in galls on Hypoch le- 
ris radicata var. ncapolifana in Southern Italy]. 

Sawyer, Jr., Wm. H. Studies on the morphology and development of an 
insect-destroying fxmgus, Entomophthora sphaerosperma. Mycologia, Lancaster, 
I 93 ^» Fob XXIII, No. 6, 411-432, fig. i, pis. 30-51. Literature cited, p. 432. 

SCARAMHEE-^, PiERA. Sugli enzimi e sulle tossine prodotte dal « Rhizopus ni- 
gricans s Ehr. in rapporto alia loro azione sulla germinazione del grano. Nuovo Gior- 
nale Bofanico Italiano, Eirenze, 1931, vol. XXX\Tn, n. 3, pp. 371-408, tav. \T- 
Vn. Bibliografia, pp. 407-408. 

ScARAMEEEA, PiERA. Sullo svemamento delle Melampsorae dei salici in alt a 
montagna. Nuovo Giornale Bofanico Italiano, Firenze, 1931, vol. XXXVHI n 3 
P- 53S-540. ^ 

Sirag-Ee-Din, Ahlmed. The Citnis twig gum disease in Egypt. Ministry 
y Agncuiiure, Egypt. Technical and Scientific Sendee (Plant Proteciicni Section) 
Bmkfm Niu J09, Cairo, 1931, 63 pp., 20 figs. 

[Fusarium Solam]. 


SyASmuK H. Coups de soleil sur fruits h pepins. La Terre Vaitdoise, Lau- 
sanne, 193*^ XXHH ann^, n® 38, p. 619-620, i fig. 


Toma^eews^, Wae^KR. Zur Bektoipfung der Gailmiicken, deren Latren in 
GrSsem schmarotzen. Nachrickienhlatt fur den Deuischen Pflanzen- 
schuUd%msi, Berlm 1931, ii. Jahrg., Kr. ii, S. 89-91. 

[Dasyneura (Oligc^ophus) alopemri, Contarinia merceri]. 
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Travis, Be:rnard V., and Becker, R. A preliminary report of intestinal 
protozoa of white grubs (Phyllophaga spp. - Coleoptera). Iowa State College Joiwnal 
of Science, Ames, Iowa, 1931, Vol. V, No. 4, pp. 223-235, figs. 1-37. 1/iterature cited, 
pp. 228-230. 

[The following species amongst others are described in English as new to science : 
Polymastix phyllopkagae, Eutrichomastix phyllophagae , Embadomonas phyllaphagae'], 

Trochain, J. Tes depredations des sauterelles au Senegal. JRevue de Boianiqtte 
Apphquee et d’ Agronomic Tropicale, Be Mans, 1931, ann^. Bulletin n^ 119, 
P- 553-557> fig- 18-19. 

[Schistocerca gregana, Acanthacris yuficorjti& ctinna, Caloptenopsis sp., Ortho- 
canthacris humilicriims, Locusta migratortoidf’s]. 

Tucker, R. W. E. Sugar-cane borers. The mass breeding of Trichogramma 
minutum to control Diatraea saccJiarahs in Barbados during 1930. Tropical Agri- 
culture, Trinidad, B. W. I., 1931, Vol. VIIT, No. ii, pp. 283-2S8, pis. 1-9. 


Uppae, B. N., and Desai, M. K. The efiectiveness of dust fungicides in con- 
trolling grain smut of sorghmn. Agriculture and Live-stock in India Calcutta, 
1931. Vol. I, Ft. IV, pp. 396-413- 

VieeEDIEU, G. he mildiou peut-il etre combattu efiicacement ? Comment les 
germes du terrible parasite se aeveloppent et sont detruits, et pourquoi les me- 
thodes actuellement employees obligent a renouveler les traitements cupriques, 
au cours des saisons estivales pluvieuses ? Vie a la Campagne, Corbeil, 1931, vol. 
XXVIU, n*^ 332, p. 54, 2 fig. 

\PlasniopaYa viticola]. 

Verona, OnoraTO. Nuovi micromiceti su Pandanacee. Nuovo Giornale Bo- 
tanico Italiano, Firenze, 1931, vol. XXXVIII, n. 3, pp. 534-537, figg. 1-3. 

{Phomatospora Pandani n. sp., on Pandanus pedunculatus var, Stradbookeanns 
in South Australia ; Phoma Pandani n. sp., on P. odoratissimus in the Island of Nuku- 
hiYdi, OcQQXiio, ; Macrophoma Pandani et Vogl.) Verona (= Sphaeropsis Pan- 

dani Eev.), on P. odoratissimus and Freycinetia Delmasiana in the same island. 
Descriptions are given in Latin]. 

Waeton, C. L., and Kearns, H. G. H. Carabid beetles as strawberry pests in 
the Cheddar district. Hie Journal of the iSImistrv of Agriculture, London, 1931, 
Vol. XXX\TII, No. 4, pp. 373-379, hgs. 1-12. 

\Pphoniis pubescens, Abax ater, Pteroshchus madidus, Pt. vulgans}. 

WaIze. Ein seltener Zuckerriibenschadling (Giy^llus frontalis Fieb.). Neuhei- 
ten auf dem Gebiete des Pflanzenschutses, Komeuburg bei Wien 1931, Jahrg, 1931, 
Heft Nr. 3, S. 65-66. 


WENZEE, Aeenander. Beitrage zur Kenntnis der Blattfieckenkrankheiten der 
Zuckernibe. Phytopaihologische Zeiischrift, Berlin 1931, Bd. Ill, Heft 5, S. 519- 
529, Abb. I -10. 

[Cercospora heticola, Ramularia Beiae, Alternaria tenuis]. 

WERNEck, H. ly. Nene Wege zur Bek^pfung der Blattfleckenkrankheit der 
Zuckerrube. Forstschritte der Landwirtschaft, Leipzig 1931, 6. Jahrg., Heft 14,8. 
454-456. 

[Cercospora heticola]. 

WESSEE, F., und Kessekr, H. Schnellmethode zur Bestimmung von Quecksil- 
ber in Pfianzenschutzmitteln. Chemiker-ZeiPuTig, Kothen 1931, 55. Jahrg., Nr. 33, 
S. 318. 
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White, R. W. Pink bollworm scouting methods. Monthly Bulletin of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, State of Cahforma, Sacramento, 1931, Vol. XX„No. 6, 
PP' 363-370, figs. 54-59. 

[Platyedra gossypiellaj, 

WrDiEZ. La culture du cotonnier en Afrique du Nord, D Agriculture Pratique 
des Pays Chauds, Orleans, 1931, nouv. ser., u 9 13, p 503-519, fig. 1-8. 

.^1 Gives a review of meteorological events, weeds, insects and cryptogamic 
diseases] v 

WiEHELVi, Paue. Studien zur Spezialisierungsweise des Weizengelbrostes, Puc- 
cinia glumarum f. sp. tritici (Schmidt) Erikss. et Henn. imd zur Keimungsphysiolo- 
gie seiner Uredosporen. Arbeiien aiis der Biologzschen Reichsanstalt fur Land- und 
Forsiunrischaft, Berlin-Dahlem, Berlin 1931, XIX. Bd., Heft i, S. 95 ~^ 33 > LII, 
Kun-enbild. I-II. Literatun-erzeichnis, S. 132-133. 

WiESOX, J. D , and Rtjnnees, H. A. Bordeaux mixture as a factor increas- 
ing drouth injun^ Phytopathology, Lancaster, Pa., 1931, Vol. 21, No. 7, pp. 729- 
738, figs. 1-2. Literature cited, pp. 737-738. 

WoYCiCKi, S. Emfluss des Winterfrostes 1928 29 auf Holz und Rinde imserer 
Obstbaume. Die Garienhauwissenschaft, Berlin 1931, 5. Bd., i. Heft, S. 48-54, Abb. 1-4. 

WiUGHT, J., and Leach, R. Pusarium wilt disease of sunn hemp. I. Tropi- 
cal Agriculture, Trinidad, B. W. I., 1931, Vol. VIII, No. 6, pp. 151-160, figs. 1-2, 
charts I-V. 

IFusarium (probably a biological form of, F. vasinfecium) on Croialaria juncea}. 

ZuNBEE, George L. Notes on new species of Ustilaginales. Mycologia, Lan- 
caster, Pa., 1931, Voh XXIIL ^o* 4, PP* 296-299. 

nDcscriptions in English of 10 new species collected in different countries (Bra- 
jdl, tJnioti of South Africa and British East Africa)]. 


NOTES 


Forest Pathology at the Intemational Gcmgress of Timber and Forestry, 
Paris, 1931 . — The following recommendations were inter aha adopted by the Con- 
gress: — 

In view of the fact that trees of manv genera, particularly Ulmus, Castanea, Popu- 
lus, Pseudoisuga are all to a greater or less degree seriously affected by cryptogamic 
diseases, 

That in each genus there appear to be species, varieties, strains, forms and hybrids 
that are specially resistant to these diseases, 

The Congress expresses the hope. 

That experiment work for the discovery of the species, varieties, strains, forms 
and hybrids having a relatively high degree of resistance, will be organi^ and carried 
out in the difierent regions or countries and more particiilarly w'here trees afiected by 
such diseases are to be found. 


Prof. Aeessahbro SegretaHo gsneraie d»U*IstUuio, Dir^hre 
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Index to the Monthly Crop Report and Agricultural Statistics 
for the Year 1931. 


The numbers following the names of the months indicate the pages. 


GENERAI. REVIEW. 

jAJTOAiiY ; The wine market situation, 20-S. 

February . Supplies and requirements of wheat, 69-S. 
— The wine trade situation, 91-S. — The production 
of butter and cheese in the important non^European 
countries exporting these products gg-S. — The fall 
in prices of agricultural products in 1930, 120-S. 

MARCH : The cotton season 1929-30, 152-S. — Situation 
of the wheat market, 133-S. — International trade 
in butter and cheese, 163-S. 

April: The rice situation, 206-S. 

June: Crop conditions and forecast of production of 
cereals, 307-S. — Production of butter and cheese in 
the princi^ importing countries, 343-S. 

July : World cereal crop prospects, 371-S. 

October: World supplies and reqmrements of wheat, 
579 -S. 

November ; World production of cereals, 659-S. 

‘ • L — PRODUCITON. 


I. Cereals. 

(Wheat, rye, barley, oats). 

July, 371-S. 


4. Potatoes. 


January, i-S. 

February, 75-S, 97-8. 
March, 133-S, 160-S. 
April, 193-S, 22i‘S. 

May, 253-S, 279-8, 305-S 
. June, 307-S, 370-S 


January, 12-8. 

Febniaiy, 81-S, 97-S. 

, ^ March,' 141-S, 160-S. 

I April, ao5-S, 221-^ 

I ,^y, 266-S, 279“S, 306-S. 
I 'jtgie 318-S, 370-S, 


I3-S- 

'my, ^-s, 97-S< 
145-% i^S. 

^ 50^,' 221-8. 
379-s. 

fi*®* ' 


August, 435-S, 493-S. 
September, 515-S. 
October, 5 91-S, 634-S. 
November, 664-S. 
December, 73 5 -S. 


July, 384-S 
August, 449-S, 493-S. 
September, 527-S. 
October, 599-S, 634-S. 
November, 673-S. 
December, 746-S. 


July, 3S7-S. 
August, 453-S. 
Septcmbear, 530-8* 
October, 604-8. 
November, 675 -S. 
Xteoeanber, 755^. 


January, 14-S. 
Februar}% S2-S, 97-S. 
March, 146-S, 160-S. 
April, 213-6, 221-S. 
May, 269-S, 279-S. 
June, 321-S, 370-S. 


July, 3S7-S. 

August, 454-8, 493-8. 
September, 531 -8. 
October, 605-S. 
November, 676-S. 
December, 75S-S, 


5. Sugar. 


January, 14-S 
February, 83-S, 97-S. 
TMarch, 146-S, 160-S. 
April, 2r3-S, 221-S. 

May, 269-S, 279-S, 2S0-S, 
306-S. 

June, 322-S, 370 S. 


Januaiy, 20-S. 
February, Sb-S, 97-8. 
March, 146-S, 160-S. 
April, 217-S, 221-S. 
May, 272-S, 279-S. 
June, 325-S, 370-S 


January, ^/-S. 

February, 91-S, 97-S. 
IMarch, 149-S, 160-S. 
April, 218-S, 221-S. 

IMay, 274-S, 2;9-S, 305-S. 
June, 332-S. 


January, 28-8. 

February, 92-S, 97-S. 
March, 152-S, 160-S, 
April, 2 i 8-S,‘ 22i-S, 

May, 275-S, 279-8, 2S0-S, 
305-S, SQd^S. 

June, 33a- 35 ®^' 


July, 389-8. 

August, 457-8, 493-8. 
September, 534-S. 
October, 608-S, 634-S. 
November, 67S-S, 734-S. 
December, 759-S. 


July, 392-S. 

August, 46 1 -S 
September, 53S-S, 578-S. 
October, 613-S 
November, 6S2-S. 
December, 763-S. 


July, 395S-. 
August, 466-S. . 

September 541.S. 
October, 616-S. 
November, 685-S. 
December, 76S-S. 


Jrsly, 39 ^ 
August, 466-S. 
September, 542-S. 
October, 617-S. 
Nov«nber, 6S6-S, 
Decmberj 


g. Fiae and IrlMSESD. ’ 

' ' ‘ I ' ' v' 

jariuaiy, < ‘ Aprils 

Fehamary*, 93-^, 97 -Sl ’ ' 

Mandi, 158-S, i6o-Su ' ^ t 





JMv, 399-3. 

Octubei, ("2 >3 

August, 472-8, 4‘0'S 

November, -S 

September, 545-S. 

December, 770-3 

I 

0. Te\. 

JanuaDb 32-S 

July, 401-S 

February, 04- S. 

August, 476-S. 

March, I5i5-S. 

September, 547-S 

April, 222-S. 

October, 623-S. 

May, 27"-S, 3^5-8. 

Nivember, 6 qi-S. 

June, 336-S, 370-8. 

December, 777-S. 

II 

. Coffee. 

Januaiy', 32-S. 

August, 477-3 

Fc^unarj , 94-S 

September, 545-S. 

March, I59”S. 

October, 624-S. 

Apnl, 222-S. 

November 692 -S 

June, 33^-S. 

December, 777-3. 

I. 

1 C ^CAO 

January, 32-S. 

August, 476-S 

February, 72-8. 

September, 5 4 6-3 

March, 159-S. 

October, 624-S 

May, 277-S. 

November, 6 96-S. 

June, 336-S. 

December, 777-3. 

July, 401-S, 


13. CcuzA, : 

Mustard, Sesamum, 

Sunflower and Coconuts. 

January, 33-8, 

July, 402-S 

February, 95.-S 

August, 477-S. 

March, 159-S. 

September, 529-S. 

Apcil, 223-S. 

October, 625-S, 634- 

May, 277-S; aSo-S, 305 

-S. November, 6 98-S. 

June, 337-S, 370-S. 

December, 779-8. 


14. Grounixntjts. 


Juh\ 403-S October, 623-S. 

August, 474-S. November, 691-S. 

September, 547-S December, 776-S. 

17. Hops. 

JanuaiT, 35-S July, 403-S 

February-, q 6-S, gj-S. August, 479-S, 

March, I'-o-S September, 550-S. 

April, 221-S, 224-S October, 626-S 

May, 278-S, 279-S, 280-S. Xoveiiibei, 700-S. 

June, 338-S, 370-S. Decenrber, 780'S. 

iS "Tobacco. 

January, 33-S. July, 402-S. 

February, 96-S, 97-S August, 478-S. 

March, i5g-S, i6o*S. September, 540-8. 

April, 221-S, 223’S. October, 625-S 

May, 278-S, 279-S, 280-S November, 698-S. 

i June, 33S-S, 370 S December, 779-S. 

19. Sericulture. 

January, 36-S. July, 404-S. 

, February, 96-S, 97-5. August, 480-S. 

j March, i6o-S. September, 551-S. 

I April, 221-S, 224-S. October, 627-S. 

! May, 278-8, 279-S, 305'S. November, 700-S. 

I June, 339 'S, 37o-S. December, 780-S. 

20. Fodder Crops, 

; January, 37-S July, 404-S. 

February-, 98-S. August, 480-S, 493-S. 

I March, i6i-S. September, 551-8. 

I April, 224-S. October, 627-S. 

1 May, 280-S, 305-S, 306-S. November, 703-S. 

June, 339-S, 370-S. December, 780-S 

II. — HUnaSTOCK and derivatives. 

; I. Condition of livestock and dairy production. 


Jaaoaiy, 32-S. Angmst, 477-S. 

Apr 2 , 222-8. September, 549-S 

May, 277-S, 306-8. October, 624-S. 

Jiane, 337-8. November, 69 7-8. 

40^ December, 779-S. 

15. Jute, 

AihcSI, 223-8. August, 475 -S- 

Hay, 278-S, September, 547-S 

jese, 337'S, October 624-S. 

36, HEatr. 

January, 34-S. Alsril, 221-S, 224-S- 

February, 97 S, May, 27S-8, 279-8, 2808. 

March, 159-S, 160-S. Juae, 339 8 . , 


January, 38-S. July, 409-S. 

February, 102-S- August, 486-S. 

March, 170-S. September, 555-S- 

April, 327-S, 229-S. October, 631-S 

May, 283-S. November, 706-S. 

June, 348-S. December, 784-S, 790-8- 

2 . Number of livestock. 

Germany . . . January, 41-S ; Fe!3a?tiat3r, 

104-S ; April, 228-8 ; 
August, 488^ ; Ootofeer, 
632-a 

I Algeria . - .... * March, ^ 172-S- * . " 

I Argentina Miamii,r7i"S> 

Belghnn - Slay, 284-S. ; 

Caimda January^ 44-^ h V 



— XIX — 


Chile . • • • 

September, 559-8 ; Novem- ; 
ber, 711-S; December, 
790-S. 

Denmark 

February, 105-S , August, 

4 88-S ; December, 786.-S. > 

Irish Free State .... 

August, 489-S; December, | 
786-S. 1 

United States, 

P'ebruaty, 106-S, Novem- ' 
ber, 710-S. 

Great Bntain and Nor- 

September, 557-S; October, 

them Ireland . • • 

6 3 3-S; November, 709-S. ' 

Guatemala . 

March, i^i-S. 

Huiigar>^ . ... 

August, 490-S. 

Italy . 

Februaty, 105-S, 

Kenya . . ... 

August, 492-S. 

Fatvia . . 

June, 350-S; December, 

787-S. 

Nor^'ay 

October, 634-S. 

New Zealand 

February, loS-S; August, 
i92-S. 

Netherlands. .... 

August, 491-3. 

Poland 

March, 170-S; December, 
788-S. 

Salvador . • 

November, 71 2-S. 

Switzerland . 

July, 4T0-S. 

Czechoslovakia . . • 

April, 228-S; December, 
788-S. 

Union of South Africa . • 

October, 634-8. 


January, 42-S. 

Uruguay 

May, 284-S. 

Yugoslavia .... 

August, 49r-S. 

III. — TRADE 

AND STOCKS. 

i 

I. Monthly imports and Exports. [ 

(Wheat, wheat flour, total wheat and flour, rye, barley, i 

oats, maize, rice, cotton, 
butter, cheese, wool). 

linseed, tea, coffee, cacao, 

January, 45-5 2-S. 

July, 411-418-S-. 

February, 109-116-S. 

August, 494-^0 i-S. 

March, 174-181-S. 

September, 560-567-S- 

April, 230-237-S. 

Oct^r, 635-642-8. 

May, 2S7-294-S. 

November, 713-720-S. 

lime, 352 - 359 ‘S. 

December, 791-798-S. i 


TV. — PRICES A 2 SnD RATES OF OCEAX FREIGHT. 
I. Monthly Review of Prices. 


. 1 anuar\^ 55-S. 

July, 421-S. 

Februarj’’, 125-S. 

August, 507-S. 

Alarch, 185-S. 

September, 571-8. 

.Apnl, 21-i-S. 

October, 646-S. 

Ma}", 297-S. 

November, 725 -S. 

June, 362-S. 

December, S02-S. 

2 . Quarterly Review of Prices. 

January, 5S-S. 

July, 424-S. 

April, 244-S. 

October, 649-S. 

3. Prices of 

agricultural products. 

January, 64-S. 

July, 430-S. 

February, 128-S. 

August, 510-S. 

March, 188-S. 

September, 574-S. 

April, 248-S. 

October, 653-S. 

May, 300-S 

November, 728-8. 

June, 365-S. 

December, 805-S. 

4. Index-numbers of Prices. 

January, 65-S. 

July, 43I'S. 

Febmary, 129-S. 

August, 511-S. 

March, 189-S. 

September, 575-S. 

April, 249-S. 

October, 654-S. 

May, 30I-S. 

November, 729-S. 

June, 366-S. 

December, 806-S. 

5 - 

Rates of Freight. 

January, 68-S. 

July, 434-S. 

February, 13 2-S. 

August, 514-S, 

Btarch, 192-S. 

September, 578-S. 

April, 252-S. 

October, 657-S. 

May, 304-S. 

November, 732-8. 

June, 369-S 

December, 809-S. 


6. Import dutiss> 

January, 62, 68-S. 

July, 428-S, 434-S. 

February, 132-S. 

August, 514-S. 

March, 184-S. 

Septesaber, 570-S. 

April, 252-S, 

October, 645 -S. 

May, 304-S. 

November, 724-S- 

June, 369-S. , 

December, 801-S. 



2. Stocks. 

July, 419-8. 
August, 502'-S. 
S^eanber, 568-$. 
Octoijcr, 643-S, 
Nov^®^, 7»i-S. 
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I. 

SUBJECT INDEX 


A 

AGRicuiyTLTRAi, e;nginke:rs : Amer- 
ican Society of, 384-T. 

Agricultural machinery : manufacture 
of, in Fiance, 52-T. 

Agricultural machines : export re- 
turns for, in the United States dur- 
ing the first half of 1931, 223-T. 

Agricultural research : in Kansas (U. 
S. A.), 210-T. 

Agronomy (general) : report of the 
experiments of the first four years 
of the Cerignola arid-agricultural 
Station, 293-T, 353 ^^^ 

Algeria : agricultural plant in, I3-T ; 
production of phosphates in, 123-T. 

Altai : stockbreeding research expe- 
dition to the, 149-T. 

Ammonium sulphate : manufacture 
of, with gypsum, 3*39-T. 

Animal husbandry : an apparatus 
making it possible to determine 
immediately in percentages the 
various body measurements of live- 
stock, 353 -^- 

Animal products : frozen beef from 
herds with infusion of zebu blood 
in Queensland, 2 78 -T. 

Antarctic : international meteoro- 


phuring on \dtamin C content of 
prunes and, 236~T. 

Argentina : marking meat in, 1 50-T , 
memorandum of the Argentine 
Pig Breeders' Association to the 
Ministry of Agriculture of, 441-T. 
Asphalt : use of, as an impermeable 
lining for ensilage pits, 109-T. 
Atmospheric disturbances: The ‘‘Hum- 
ming " of aerial wires, 41 -T 
Australia : rainfall map of, for 1929, 
121-T ; wheat as pig feed in, 151-T ; 
controlled grazing in Victoria, 272 -T: 
beef industry declining in, 272-T ; 
(South), possibilities of the poultry 
industry in, 275-T ; (Queensland), 
frozen beef from herds with in- 
fusion of zebu blood in, 278-T, 
Avicixltural questions discussed at 
the Italian “ ConsigHo nazionsde 
zootecnico ”, 355-T, 

Azotobacter : infiuence of combined 
nitrogen on growth and nitrogen 
fixation by, 208-T. 

B 

Baby bkef : experimental producticiai 
inT Germany, J50-T, 

Bacteria: nodule, resi^anee ta 
m, 126-T. 


logical expedition to, 208-T. ^ ^ 

Apples : harvest in the United States, . • Banana flout , aa , .. 

161 -T; varieties, 211-T/ 

Apricots f^fect of drying and^ sui- , , 
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substances, 318-T ; a vrliite barbless 
variety in Wisconsin, U. S. A., 278-T. 

Basic slag : active lime of, and ' basi- 
phosphates 376-T. 

Basiphospbates : the active line of 
basic slag and the phosphates call- 
ed disaggregated, 376-T. 

Belgium : horse judging in, 109-T. 

Beef : production in the Philippines, 
440-T. 

Beef Cattle : raising in the range 
district of the United States, iSo-T ; 
problems of fattening in the United 
States, 308-T, 

Beekeepers’ meeting in Toronto, On- 
tario, 1931, 152-T. 

Bengal : classification of rices, 133-T. 

Book reviews : Agronomy (general) : 
114-T, 320-T ; Animal husbandry : 
I93“T, 280-T ; Animal production : 
321-T ; Crops of temperate regions : 
488-T, BJngineering (agricultural) : 

363 “' 1 ^> 489-T ; Genetics : 
408-T ; Industries (agricultural) : 
76-T, 363-T ; I^imnology, 408-T ; 
Wvestock, 445-T ; Meteorology: 362- 
T, 406-T ; Soils and Fertilisers: 
487-T ; Soil science : 487-T, 445- 
T ; Tropical crops: 74-T, 1 14-T, 
48S-T; Tropical and Subtropical 
crops : 279-T, 320-T. 

Brazil : use of chemical fertilisers in, 
338-T ; soil types of, 415-T. 

Bread : white, 236-T. 

Britiah India : heavy rains of short 
duration in, 92 -T ; artificial nitro- 
genous fertilizers in, 123-T: farm 
engineering ha, 223-T. 

^ of. the mcare import- 

iite^atere cm, 127-T ; 

trees, 22-X. 

nfemte : paoducticm and oon- 
of, in I^tance, 256-T. 

Cakhwi cynnamide ; and superphos- 


California : preparation of citrus fruits 
for market in Florida and, 95-T. 

Canada : results of the second annual 
general meeting of the eastern so- 
ciety of animal production; 1930, 
148-T ; (Regina), World’s Grain 
Fxhibition and Conference, 256-T ; 
World’s Grain Exhibition and Con- 
ference, 377-T. 

Cane sugar factories : new use for the 
defecation scums of, 443-T. 

Casein, animal and vegetable ; prepar- 
ation and uses of, 14-T. 

Cassava: cultivation in Java, 308-T. 

Castor oil : neutralising, 318-T. 

Cattle ; Romagna, herd book for, It- 
aly, iio-T; Hungarian regulations 
concerning inscriptions in herd- 
book of, iii-T ; an interesting case 
of quadruple calving, 1 50-T ; devel- 
opment of head of, in Germany, 
233~T ; Australia beef industry 
declining, 273-T ; a Guernsey non- 
pedigree supplementary register, 
273-T. 

Census : World Agricultural, 12-T. 

Cereals : time of harvesting of, 95-T ; 
World's Grain Exhibition and Con- 
ference, R^na (Canada), 256-T ; 
storage and artificial drying of, 
382-T ; field technique in experi- 
ments with, 463-T. 

Cheese : physical and chemical re; 
search on wooEy ” Gruy^e, 147-T ; 
manufacture 6f St. Kectaire, 238-T - 
white and blue moulds in Camem- 
bert, 238-T. 

Chemical fertilisers : increased use of, 
in ‘Bgypt, 209-T ; Jugoslavian ex- 
ports of, 417-T, 

China : consumption of chemical fer- 
tilisers in, 255-T. 

Citric acid : industrial prodnctiaa of, 
by fermentation, 237-T. 

Citrus : modem processes for the 
mechanised exttactiGni of essences 
of, irr-T. 

Citnis fruits : preparation of| 
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market in Florida and California, 
85-T ; quick-freezing juices and 
other fruit products, 485-T. 

Gimatic soils : iodine distribution in 
certain types of, 42-T. 

Clones : Hevea, 50-T. 

Clover, underground : ‘ hard * seed of, 
378-T. 

Coca : in Peru, 271-T. 

Cocoa : storage at tropical ports, 51-T. 

Coconut palms : in Cochinchina, 103-T, 

Coffee : shade trees in Porto-P.ico, 

9- T ; robusta, lo-T ; polyembryo- 
nism and polyspermia in pods of, 

10- T ; yields of different types, 
222-T ; liberia, and fermentation, 
306-T ; review of the most import- 
ant publications on, 419-T. 

Cochinchina ; coconut palms in, 103-T. 

Combine : new ty^es of, adapted to 
European conditions, 466-T. 

Combine harvester-thrashers : 466-T. 

Competitions : international, for ma- 
chine harvesting and field thrash- 
ing of rice, 54-T. 

Competition : third, of mech^cal art 
applied to the industry of the soil, 
Eausanne, September 1931, 179-T. 

Conference: Imperial Forestry, 197-T. 

Conferences : international, of rhab- 
domancy and geophysics, Verona, 
Italy, 459-T ; Ilnd international, 

^ for the standardisation of farm 
machines, Copenhagen, 244-T. 

Congress : IVth international, for 
medicinal plants and herbs, 134-T ; 
animal production and stock di- 
seases, 272-T ; international eques- 
trian federation, 272-T. 

Congresses: international, of timber 
and forestry, Paris, 243-T. 

Co|:^nhag€n : Ilnd international ccm- 
ference for the standardisation of 
farm machines, 224-T* 

Copra : improving the quality of, 

. ' 507-x ^ ^ 

Ckw harvestir^ field day ifi OJw 


Cotton : growing in the State of Syria 
in 1929, 133-T. 

“ Crin-vegetal ” in Morocco, 269-T, 

Crops : monantha vetch, 126-T ; sweet 
clover in com belt farming, 126-T. 

Crop production : application of science 
to, 256-T. 

Czechoslovakia : content in electro- 
dialysable bases of soils in, 337-T ; 
titanium in soils of Moravia, 460-T ; 
rural water supply in, 465-T. 


D 


Dairy : Corblin, homogeniser, 23S-T. 

Dairy cattle ; protein requirement <of, 
234-T; interpretation of the feeding 
standards for growing, 273-T. 

Dairy control : and brown cattle 
herdbook in the province of Parma 
(Italy), 441-T ; its organisation, 
441-T. 

Dairy cow testing : in New Zealand, 
150-T. 

Dairy cows : efiect of feeding Menha- 
den (fish) oil to, 273-T; feeding 
trials of, with raw potatoes and 
with steam cooked potatoes in Ger- 
many, 353-T ; feeding trials of, 
with fresh and dried sngax beet in 
Germany, 439-T ; feeding trials in 
the Netherlands, 439-T. 

Dairy industry : develojanent of, in 
Lithuania, 484-T. 

Dairy production : German Friesiaii 
cow beats world's record, 440-T. 

Date palm : in Spain,. 307-X 

Day length : influence of on thefiower- 
less condition of certain 
464^. 

Denmark ; standardisff^^w i 
cnlturai m a chi ne ® ^ ^ 

rii, '53-X7 
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T)riers * grain drAniig, 54-X 
Drought : comparative resistance of 
sorghums and maize, 21Q-T. 


E 

East Serbia . soil studies in, 42-T. 

Ecology' : the influence of climate on 
plants, 46 2 -T. 

Egg-idants : hybrid vigour in, 211-T. 

Eggs : production progress in Xorway, 
152-T : production in Siberia, 235-T ; 
Southern Rhodesia, laving test, 

442 »T. 

Egypt : increased nse of chemical 
fertilisers in, 209-T. 

Electric ultra filtration, determina- 
tion of the soluble fertilising prin- 
ciples in soils by, 42-T. 

Electricity : use of, in Ohio farms, 
ii-T. 

Engines : development of internal 
combustion engines and their im- 
portance in farm machines, 53-T. 

Engineering : international agricul- 
tural commission, 52 -T ; agricul- 
tural, Bureau at Washington, 52-T ; 
agricultural, international yearbook 
of, 106-X ; (agriculturall , memoran- 
dum of the German Government 
Council on the need for technical 
training for agriculturists, 178-T ; 
in British India, 223-T. 

England : fewer livestock shows in, 
149-T. 

Ensilage : and high quality milk, 

439 -X. 

Essences : citrus, modem processes 
for the mechanical extraction of, 
111-114-T* 

Estjhonia : agricultural machinery and 
implements in, 

Exhibition : XEth Hungarian nation- 

V al agricultaral, and fair. Budapest, 
63-T. 

Explosives : transformation of rock 
into cultivable soil with, 42-T. 


F 

Fairs: at I!^Iilan, Indian division, lo-T. 

Far East : Jelutung production in 
the, 51 -T; development of rubber 
plantations in the, 134-T 

Farm : transport on the, 54-T. 

Farm machines : increased nse of,^in 
New Zealand, 223-T ; Ilnd interna- 
tional conference for the standar- 
disation of, Copenhagen, 224-T. 

Farm equipment : manufacture and 
sale of, in United States, 384-T. 

Fats : influence of light on oxidation 
of, 319-X. 

Fat lambs : recent studies on the 
theor3’ and practice of production 
of, 475-T 

Fertilising : by the leaves, 43 -T. 

Fertilisers, nitrogenous, world pro- 
duction of, 93 -T ; artificial nitro- 
genous, in British India, 123-T ; 
(chemical), consumption of, in China, 
255-T ; production of synthetic 
nitrogenous, in Norway, 255-T ;use 
of chemical, in Brazil, 338-T ; im- 
portation of chemical, into New 
Zealand, 338-T ; weed killing, 339- 
T ; use of chemical, in Rumania, 
461 -T : consumption of, in Spain, 
461 -T , 

Field thrashing ; rice, 54-T. 

Fish : research on the decomposition 
of smoked, 444-T. 

Fish oils : vitamins A and D in, 279-T. 

Florida : preparation of citrus fruits 
for market in, 85-T. 

Flour : irradiated, and semolina, 236-T. 

Fodder crops : subterranean clover, 
96-T. 

Fodder plants ; for semi-arid areas, 
lo-T. 

Food meals : bleaching of, 276-T. 

Forage crops • artificial drying of, 
436-T. 

Forests : union of the forest fires 
insurance societies in the four north- 
ern countries, 2 89-X 
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forestry : problem of the choice of 
seeds in, 31-T ; progress in the 
technique of tapping, 77-T ; inte- 
gral reclamation schemes for moun- 
tainous areas in the Mediterranean 
basin, with particular reference to 
Italy, 115-T, 152-T: composition of 
virgin forests in the temperate 
regions, 194-T ; notes, 197-T, 408- 
45 490-T ; future of subsi- 
diary fuels of vegetable origin, 
28 1 -T, 32 1 -T ; recent research work 
on root systems of forest trees, 
239-T ; vegetable origin, 321-T ; light 
and forests, 363-T ; recent studies 
on the poplar, 446-T: 

Fowls : new apparatus for mechanical 
plucking of, 278-T. 

France . manufacture of agricultural 
machinery in, 52 -T ; the first wool 
control syndicate in, 151-T ; pri- 
vately ovmed stallions in, .233-T, 
production and consumption of 
calcium nitrate in, 256-T ; centre 
for studying olive varieties in, 
341-T ; formation of a new sheep 
breeding centre in, 354-T ; wool 
research laboratories, 354-1' ; “ col- 
onial wool day'' at Paris, 441-T. 

French Colonies : pluviometric sys- 
tem of the principal, 373-T ; soils 
of some, 374-T. 

French West Africa : exploitation of 
Karite-trees in, 220-T. 

Fruits : advantages of preservation 
by acetaldehyde vapour, 278-T ; 
(fleshy), preservation of, 278-T. 

Fungus flora of soil in Denmark, 
254 -'^. 

Fur bearing animals • breeding of, 
in Ital3% 356-T ; vStock-book for, in 
Germany, 442 -T, 

G 

•OAtACroSK : from wines, 444-T. 

Genetics : inheritance of coat colour 
in horsey, 149-T. 


German}’ : Great ride of countr}’ horse- 
men across, iio-T ; experimental 
production of bab}’ beef in, 150-T ; 
development of the mechanical 
mower in, 179-T ; development of 
head of cattle in, 233-T ; number 
of pigs slaughtered in, in 1930, 
234-T ; experiments on the in- 
tensive feeding of pigs, 274-T ; feed- 
ing trials of dairy cows with raw 
potatoes and with steam cooked 
potatoes in, 353-T ; instructions 
for ^deld trials of pigs in, 354-T ; 
representation of poultry farming 
interests for the Reich in, 355-T ; 
rabbit breeding archives and mu- 
seum at Feipzig, 355-T ; feeding 
trials of daiiy^ cows with fresh and 
dried sugar beet in, 439-T , stock- 
book for fur-bearing animals in, 
442 -T. 

Glucose : from wines, 444-T. 

Gradin artificial cream, 147-T. 

Grafting : of rubber trees, 4-T. 

Grain : world exliibition and con- 
ference of Regina (Canada), 3 77-T, 

Grapes : storage of, 31S-T. 

Great Britain : long period forecast- 
ing of rainfall in, 336-T. 


Haboobs ", 253-T. 

Harvester-thrasher : the combine, 
344-T. 

Harvesting machines : adaptation of 
the harv^ester-thraslier to Buropean 
conditions, 53-T. 

Harvesting : cereals, time of, 95-T ; 
new system of, 385-T. 

Hawaiian Islands : pineapple indus- 
try in the, 134-T, 146-T. 

Herd book : for Romagna cattle, 
Italy, iio-T; cattle, Hungarian 
regulations concerning inscription 
in, iii-T. 

Hevea : recognition of clones of, 50-T ; 
coagulation of latex, 219-T ; itejr 
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tifying clones, 271-T ; modem me- 
thods of cultivation of, 381-T. 

Hill country : reverse slope draining 
in, Z20-T. 

Holland : experiments on the in- 
tensive feeding of pigs, 274-T. 

Holstein Friesian Association of Amer- 
ica moves offices, 273-T. 

Honey : some of the characteristics of 
yeasts foimd in fermenting, 444-T. 

Horses : rational utilisation of, 55-T ; 
judging in Belgium, lop-T ; new 
research on inheritance of coat co- 
lour in, I 49-T ; registration of heavy 
German draught, in Belgian herd- 
books, 353-T. 

Horticulture . ^"an Fleet raspberry, 
126-T. 

Hungary : XHth national agricul- 
tural exhibition and fair at Buda- 
pest, 63 -T ; new regulations con- 
cerning inscriptions in the cattle 
herd-book in, iii-T; improvement 
of alkaline soils in, 1 2 3-T ; research 
on the content in lime and fertil- 
iser principles of Hungarian soils, 
208-T ; ride of country horsemen 
through. May 1931, 233-X ; Wheat 
Day results, 249-T ; sheep breed- 
ing in, 386-T. 

Hybrid mgonr: in egg-plants, 211-T. 

I 

IsiPKaaiAX, wool, confhrfnce, Don- 

don, September 1930, J51-T. 

Imperial conference in regard to 

forestry (rest^ntkms), 197-T. 

Incense: fnim Italian Somaliland, 50-T. 

India; ^lao British India-T; at 
t^iie feir at Milan, lo-T ; 

- bfta sc^ in Iferth, 221-T. 

\ ri research oti yei- 

^ im, ; 

of apad 

of " 

InsaHtIng niatseriate : of 
496-T. 


International Yearbook of Agricul- 
tural Engineering, 106-T. 

Iodine : distribution of, in certain 
types of climatic soils, 42 -T ; con- 
tent in, of principal Norwegian fish, 
237 “'^- 

Italy : Ente nazionale per Tarti- 

gianato e le piccole Industrie 

147- T ; Xinth fair at Padua, 

148- T ; tinned foods factories in, 
236-T ; promotion of rabbit breed- 
ing. 355 -X ; fur farming in, 35b-T ; 
(Turin), treatment of street refuse 
at, 376-T ; brovm cattle herdbook 
and dairy control in the province of 
Parma, 44r-T ; (Verona), interna- 
tional conference of rhabdomancy 
and geophysics, 459-T ; devel- 
opment of power farming in, 
466-T ; power fanning week, Rome 
1932, 466-T, 

J 

Japan : research on some important 
defects of decorticated rice in, 
102-T. 

Java: cassava cultivation in, 308-T. 

Jelutung : production in the Far 
East, 51-T, 

Jugoslavia : buys English breeding 
pigs, 234-T ; exports of chemical 
fertilisers, 417-T. 

K 

Karit^ : exploitation of, in French 
West Africa, 220-T, 

L 

IiAC : and lac refining, 34i'T< 

Lactos® ; prej^tration and rises, 135-T. 

Daajtbs,: experiineaital slau^terings 
oi fat, in Germany, 354-X, 

: Bnssiaii, yielding 
; ; of tevea, 219-T. 

■0^ nmps of, 338 tT. 



lecithin : food pastes containing 

plant, 236-T. 

!Lemon : distillation of essence of, 

lyime : research on the content in, 
and fertiliser principles of Hungar- 
ian soils, 208-T. 

I/ime materials : commercial value of, 
124-T, 

Ivimestones : for liming land, 44-T. 

Lithuania : soils of, 375-T ; develop- 
ment of the dairy industry’- in, 
484-T. 

Livestock : feeding wheat to, 439-T. 

Lucerne : time of harvesting, 257-T. 

M 

Machinks : agricultural, use in the 
tropics of, 12-T ; han^esting in 
Ukrania, 1 2 3-T ; milking, cleansing 
of, 12-T ; agricultural, standardisa- 
tion in Denmark, 5 3-T. 

Machine factories : agricultural, pre- 
sent position of the building of, in 
the U: S. S. R„ ii-T. 

Machine harvesting ; rice, 54-T. ^ 

Machinery : agricultural, in Esthonia, 
13-T ; agricultural, in Algeria, i3'-T ; 
agricultural at the German Agri- 
cultural Society's show at Hanover, 
384-T. 

Madagascar : rice varieties grown in, 
133-T. 

Maize : comparative drought resis- 
tance of sorghums and, 219-T ; 
an indication that tillers may nour- 
ish the main stalk under certain 
conditions, 464-T ; products, 276-T. 

Malaria : silt pitting in relation to 
mosquito breeding and, si-T. 

Mango : budding of, 381-T. 

Manuring ; effect of, on quality of 
tea, 22 1 -T. 

Meals : treatment of, with sulphide 
ofcarbon, 276-T. . 

ifechanisation : in agriculture, in tjie 
tropics, 12-T. 


Meteorology- : organisation of a chain 
of meteorological stations in Tri- 
politania, 41-T ; scirocco invasions 
of central Europe, 121-T ; activ- 
ities of the meteorological Section : 
IVth General Assembly of the In- 
ternational Lnion of Geodesy and 
Geophysics, (Stockholm 1930), 207- 
T ; meteorological station of Mount 
Elbrouz, Caucasus, 208-T ; long 
range weather forecasting by solar 
radiation, 253-T ; damage caused 
by violent hurricane in Minnesota 
(U. S. A,), 373-T ; a curious me- 
teorological phenomenon, 415-T ; 
detonations- ot unknown nature 
preceding solar and atmospheric 
disturbances, 459-T. 

Metokhia (Jugoslavia) : soil water 
supply in, 92-T. 

Milk : irradiated, 147-T ; the bac- 
terial fiora of, and of the air of the 
cowshed, 147-T ; froth of, 238-T ; 
salty, 238-T ; iron content of , 238-T; 
production in Spain, 440-T ; pre- 
sent day knowledge of fermented 
and acid, 395-T. 

Milk production : an application of 
the principles of scientific manage- 
ment to, 106-T. 

Milking : machines, cleansingof, 12-T ; 
travelling courses in, and livestock 
management in Prussia, 234-T ; 
efiect of interval between two, 
150-T. 

Mohair : Institute in Chicago, 151-T. 

Monantha vetch, 126-T. 

Morocco : crin v^etal ”, 269-T. 

Mowers : mechanical, development of, 
in Germany, 179-T. 

Mud-jBlats : reclamation of, 211-T. 

N ^ 

Nnw JunsBY (U. S- A.) : seed and leg- 
ume incKudantinspectioii in, 211-T. 

JSfew Zealand : soil research in, 121-T ; 
introduction of day 
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for purebred dairy cows in, 150-T ; 
increased use of farm machines in, 
223-T ; average annual rainfall in, 
337-T ; importation of chemical 
fertilisers, 33S-T. 

Nicotine ■ processes tor the extraction 
of, 356-T. 

Nitrates : the safe use of industrial, 
of lime, 418-T. 

Nitrogen industr>^ : state of, 255-T. 

Norway : progress of egg production 
in, 152-T ; production of sviithetic 
nitrogenous fertilisers in, 255-T 

O 

Oats * frost resistance in wheat and, 
340-T. 

Oil palm : germination of seeds in 
Sumatra, 50-T ; artificial pollina- 
tion of, 305"T. 

Oils ; hard, for margarine, 146-T ; 
siccative plastic material obtained 
with, 147-T ; Wfighiia annamensts, 
236-T. 

Oils and fats : new method for the 
neutralisation of free acid in, 485 -T. 

Oleaginous seeds : complete utilisa- 
tion of, by the David process, 444-T. 

Olives : centre for studying varieties 
of, in France, 341-T. 

Olive oils : utilisation of the flat sparto 
grass basket in pressing of, 278-T. 

Oztme : distribution of, in the atmo- 
sphere, 41 5-T. 

P 

Paijkstike ; cultivation of olives in, 
SSI-T. 

Papo: ; from rice straw, 50-T. 

Pa®tees : impEEOving natural, in sah- 
tropics^ 269-T. 

PeaciMSiS : caunang quality m the east- 
ern United States, 

Pears: {xcodnetionL and 

in tire United States, 


Pectin ; from limes, 

Perfumery ; new tj^pe of refrigerating 
plant for, 278-T. 

Peru : cultivation of coca in, 273-T. 

Phaseolus vulgaris : new colour of 
shell of, 379“T. 

Philippines ; tobacco in, 103-T ; beef 
production in, 440-T. 

Phosphates : production of, in Alge- 
ria, 123-T ; production of, in Timi- 
sia, 256-T. 

Phosphorus ; determination of the 
readily available, of soils, 208-T. 

Phytostearols : of seeds, "flours and 
fruits, 319-T. 

Pigs : powdered skimmilk for weanl- 
ing 151-T; present tendencies in 
Furopean production of, 225-T ; 
number of, slaughtered in Germany 
in 1930, 234-T ; experiments in 
Germany and Holland on the in- 
tensive feeding of, 274-T ; instruc- 
tions for yield trials of, in Germany, 
354-T ; problems and methods of 
breeding lard, 467-T. 

Pineapple industry : in Hawaiian 
Islands, 134-T. 

Plant breeding : new principles in, i-T. 

Plant growth : eflects of light and 
darkness on, 340-T. 

Plant products : industries of, 442-T. 

Plough : influence of speed on work 
of the, and similar implements, 
224-T. 

Polyembryonism and polispermia in 
coflee pods, lo-T, 

Porto-Pico : shade trees for coSee in, 
9 -T. 

Potash : new resources in the United 
States^ 43-^1 relation^p between 
the constitu^ts of arable soil and, 
92 -T ; in Italian Tripolitania, 210-T ; 
producticm of, in the United States, 

Potash falilisar : trials of micas in 
Norway, 418-T. 

Potash salts; Fiench production of, 

m 94 -T, 
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Potatoes : machine harvesting of, 
i^o-T. 

Poultry : conference on la3H[ng trials 
at Leicester, January, 1931, 235-T; 
possibihties of the industry in 
South Australia, 275-T . 

Poultry farming : representation of 
interests of, in the Reich, Germany, 
355-'I'- 

Preserved foods : see also. Tinned 
foods-T ; new alloy for containers of, 
236-T. 

Prunes : effect of dr3dng and sulphm:- 
ing on vitamin C content of, 236-T. 

Pruning : of tea, 9-T. 

Prussia : travelling courses in milk- 
ing and livestock management in, 
234-T. 

Publications received by the Library, 
35-T, 82-T, 119-T, 158-T, 199-T, 
244-T, 290-T, 330-T, 370-T, 411-T, 
456-T, 494“'r. 

Punjab : correlation between weather 
and wheat in the, 124-T. 

R 

RABBiX-breeding : measures for en- 
couragement of, in Italy, 355-T ; 
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SUBJECT 


A 

Algeria Consol of mole-crickets, 
181-M. - Locusts, 69-74-M., 89- 
94-M,, 137-138-M., i^y-M.-Merodon 
geniculatus in the vicinity of Al- 
giers, 213-M. - Pink bollworm of 
cotton {Gelechia [Platyedra] gossy- 
piella), 4-5-M. - Rhizoctonia Medi- 
caginis, new disease for North 
Africa, 113-M. 

Anhalt, see Germany, 206-M. 
Australia, see Queensland, i65-i66“M.; 
South A,, lo-M., 53"M. ; Western A*, 
27-M., 43“M., 218-M, 

B 

Belgian Congo Ordinance of 10 J an- 
, nary 1931, prescribing plant pro- 
tection measures for the importa- 
tion of plants and seeds into the 
. province of Katanga, 43-M. 
Belgium Crop disease conditions, in 

-■ ^930. 37-38-M* r Ministerial Decree 
^pf 27 March 1931 modif3dng the 
^ r^nlations dor the hnportation of 
,i*^a^cherdes^ xoo^,^ 

presidency, see Ihdia^ 27-M., 
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the exportation of banana plants 
from the State of Sao Paulo, 27-M. 

Brunswick, see Germany, 216-217-M. 

Burma, see India, 141-142-M., 146-M., 
1S8-M. 

G 

Canada:- Order of 21 July 1931 
giving new regulations concerning 
Pyrausta nubilalis, SHlpnotia sali- 
cis and the importation of species 
of the genus Pinus, 218-219-M. 

- Plant diseases in 1930, 113-115-M. 

Colombia, Republic of Presidential 
Decree of 30 June .1931 orgaidSing 
the Plant Sanitary Service, 207-M, 

Competitions International c. for 
a method of controlling root jot of 
citrus plants, 136-M, - Interna- 
tional c. dor the coi|trol of two 
diseases of cacao, 112-M. 

Conferences International ^ 

matie C. for th^ 

birds useful to. v' 

180-M. ' - Locust C; 

56 - 37 -Sf., ' ^ 'X, , 

Congresses 
t pad 

^ 'm&l , 
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C. of Timber and Forestry, Paris 
1931, adopting recommendations 
concerning forest patholog^^ 228-M. 

- International Entomological C. 
(Vth), 180-M. 

Costa Pica ‘ Bnfermedad del Cafe 
15S-159-M. 

Cuba Presidential Decree of 16 Oc- 
tober 1930 concerning a Committee 
to be nominated for judging entries 
in competition for tbe interna- 
tional prize established by Taw 
on 13 December 1910, 43-M. - 
P. D. of 24 April 1931 approving 
the international regulations oi 
the Plant Protection Service, 145-M. 

- ‘ Resolucion ' of 19 November 
1930, concerning Ceratitis capitata, 
27-M. 

Cyperus roiundus International en- 
quiry on control measxires, 143- 
145-M. 

Cyprus Declaration of 25 Feb- 
ruary 1931 and Order of 26 Feb- 
ruary 1931 concerning the control of 
Syringopais tempetatella, 

145-M. - Downy mildew of the vine, 
187-M. - Tocust campaign, 1930 
and 1931, 181-182-M. - Order in 
Council of 23 April 1931 giving 
regulations for the importation of 
plants, 166-M, 

Cyrenaka : - ApcUe monachus, Opa- 
irmdes pundukdus and Aegosotna 
S-M. Insect pests, 

i 59 -r 5 o-M. 

C!ze«^io^ovaidsi; : - Ondktance of ii 
r93i the 

' wart disease 

- of Vsetin. 


Bissnfec^iOtt of |ia^ 

, v' ' .. 


E 

Egypt : - Ratification of the Inter- 
national Convention for Plant Pro- 
tection on 30 June 1930, 145-M. - 
Schistocerca gregaria, 115-116-M., 
138-M., 160-M. 

England Colorado Beetle (Amend- 
ment) of 1931, dated i6th April, 
1931, 97-M. - Importation of Raw 
Cherries Order of 1931, dated 
April 23, 1931, 97 'Ioo-M. - Order 
of 15 October 1931 concerning the 
Colorado potato beetle {Leptino- 
tarsa decemlineata) , 217-M. — PhjTo- 
pathological records for the year 
1930, 22-23-M. 

Eritrea List of plant diseases and 
pests in accordance with the In- 
ternational Convention for Plant 
Protection of 16 April 1929, 43-44- 
M. ~ Locusta migraiorioides , 197- 
199-M., 214-215-M. - Schisioc^rca 
gregarta, 23-24-M., 38-M., 53-54-M., 
74-M,, 116-M., 138-139-M., 183-184- 
M., I97-I9g-M., 214-215-M. 

F 

Federated Malay States Oidium 
Hevaae included in the Pest Notifi- 
cationiRuie, 1927, 28-M. 

Ftoland r- Bacteriwn maculicolum, 
141-M, - RatiJBcation of the Intef- 
national Convention for Plant Pro- 
tection on 55 July, 1931, i4b-M. 

France Decree of 26 November 
1930 prohibiting the introduction 
of plants liable to introduce Rh€tbdO' 
F^mdohugm, 28-M. - Minis- 
terial Decree of 24 Itoieh 1931 con- 
cerning the impcntaticm of coni- 
femk Jjiants, - M. D. of 15 

oQKoeaching tlse circnm- 
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existing regtilations to avoid the 
introduction of Platyedra gossy- 
piella, 58“M. — M. D. of 2 February 
1931 modifying the Decree of 3 De- 
cember 1929 concerning the pro- 
tection of cacao, 78-M. - H. D. of 
II February 1931 modifying the 
regulations for the protection of 
banana plantations against Fusa- 
Hum cubense, loo-M. 

French Sudan, see French West Africa, 
19-22-M. 

French West Africa Locust inva- 
sion and locust control in the fol- 
lowing Colonies : Dahomey, 1-4-M., 
17-18-M. - Mauritania, 18-M. -Ni- 
ger, 18-19-M. - Senegal, 1-4-M., 
19-20-M. - Sudan, 19L-20-M. - Up- 
per Volta, 1-4-M. - Sckistocerca 
gregaria, 197-M. 

G 

Germany Decree of 25 June 1931 
concerning the importation of bar- 
ley from the U. S. A., 165-M. - 
List of 30 September 1930 of cus- 
tom houses allowed to import 
potatoes, 42-M. - Ordinance of 
22 September 1930 concerning the 
control of the potato eelworm in 
Thuringia, 42-M. Police Or- 
dinance of 4 October 1930 for the 
control of Puccinia Asparagi in 
Thuringia, 42-M. - G. (Anhalt) 
Regulations of 23 September 1931 
for the prevention of danger to 
human health from preparations 
used in the control of rats and mice, 
206-M. - G. (Bremen) Order of 
31 March 1931, concerning the coh^ 
trol of elm disease {Grapkium ulmi), 
97-M. - G. (Bmnswich} Order of 7 
^September 1931 ccmceming theJtna- 
nufacturfe and sale of preparaii<ms 
containing badt^^ia^ , 2^^-217^14. 


ing of thistles, 188-M. - G. (Lower 
Silesia) Order of ii July 1931 
concerning elm disease {Grapkium 
zilmt), 206-M. — G. (Prussia) Or- 
der of 16 September 1931 concern- 
ing the use of poisons in fields, 217- 
M. - G. (Saxony) Order of 12 
March 1931 providing for the con- 
trol of diseases and pests of aspar- 
agus, 121-122-M. - G. (Schleswig 
Holstein) Order of 12 August 
1931 concerning public seed dis- 
infecting with chemicals, 217-M. - 
G. (Thuringia) Police Order of 
^5 Jnly 1931 concerning the des- 
truction of thistles, 206-M. 

Greece, see Hellenic Republic. 

H 

Hellenic Republic Field vole Con- 
trol, 41 -M. - Heliothis armigcra in 
Macedonia, 40-M. - Locust cam- 
paign 1930, 9-M. 

Hamburg, see Germany, 188-M. 

Hungary Locusts, 187-M, - New 
or rare cryptogamic diseases, 200- 
201 -M. - Sparrows {Passer domesU- 
cus) damaging vineyards, S-M. 

I 

India Alcides porrectiroshs and 
misia gossypiperda in the Punjab, 
39-M. - Cotton pest in Burma, 
188-M. - Diseases (new) r^^orted 
during the year 1930, 38-39*M: - 
Fungus diseases of farm m 

the Punjab, 188-M. -Notipcstfeions 
of 27th May 1930 and of , 

July 1930 makilig / 

to the 

< ment of Ifidia ^ ' 

-June 19^2, 
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tation of seeds and plants by air, 
146-M. - Plasmopara viiicdla, 26-M, 
- Plant diseases in Burma, 141- 
142-M. - Red cotton bugs caught 
by traps, - Rhizoctonia ba- 

taticola on sorghum in the Bombay 
Presideuc}", 163-M. - Sclerospora 
gyammicola, 26-^, - Thyips tabacion 
onion and chillies, 55-56-M. - Virus 
disease of Dolichos biflortts, 163-M. 

Indochina : — Decree of lo January 

* 1931 concerning the phytopatho- 
logical divisions of the Institute 
of Agricultural Research, 78-M. 

International address book of bot- 
anists, 156-M- 

Italian Somaliland Schistocerca gre~ 
garia, 142-jVX , 216-M. 

Italy Communes declared infected 
with grape phylloxera, 28-M., 100- 
jM., 166-167-M., 207-M., 220-M. -■ 
‘ Consorzio obbligatorio * formed 
at Maniago to control pests and 
diseases of fruit trees, 58-59-M. - 
‘ Consorzio ' formed for the protec- 
tion against the ‘ mal secco ' of lem- 
ons, 12-M. - Decree of iS ISTovem- 
ber 1930 fixing new regulations 
for the exportation of citrus fruits, 
i 2“M. “ Films dealing with agri- 
cultural entomology, 16-M, - Daw 
No, 9 of 8 January 1931 extending 
the revision of the land tax to 
citrus plantations damaged by the 
' mal secco 28-M. - Daw No, 987 
of 18 June 1931 concerning the 
protection of plants and agricul- 
tural products, 166-M. - Dist of 
Oommunes infected with grape 
up to 31 Decemter 
1930, ~ Stmisterial- Decree of 

16 December 1930 conceding facil- 
ities for the use of d^naturated 
l^lucose for the manufecttire of 
potecm baits, 28-M. - M. B, of 
20 January 1931 concerning Py- 
roMsM 44-45-M, - 31. B. 

of 20 J931 concerning the 


exportation of carnations with re- 
ference to Toririx promthana, 78- 
79-M. - M, D. of iS March 1931 
subjecting cyanide of calcium to 
the pro\'isions of the special regu- 
lation for poisonous gases of 9 J an- 
uarj^ 1927, 7g-M. — JVI. D. of 30 April 
1931 prohibiting the killing of mo- 
les in the province of Rovigo, loi- 
M. - M.D. of 2 1 J une 1931 opening 
a competition for the compilation 
of a manual of diseases of crop 
plants and insect pests, 189-M. - 
M. D. of II July 1931. giving regu- 
lations for the importation of 
potatoes for use as seed, 147-M. - 
M. D. of 9 September 1931 concern- 
ing the he,adquarters and districts 
of the Royal Observatories for 
plant diseases, 220-M. - M, D. of 
16 September 1931 authorising 
hunting to reduce the number of 
wild boars, 189-M. - M. D. of 
5 November 1931 extending the 
time limit for the competition for 
the compilation of a manual of 
plant diseases and insect pests, 
220-M. - Permission for the ex- 
portation of American, vine cut- 
tings from Sicily without permit of 
disinfection, 28-M. - Ph^opatho- 
logical observations, (New), 118- 
120-M. - Prohibition of mole- 
catching in the provinces of Ve- 
rona* Vicenza, Treviso, Brescia and 
Varese, 29-M. - Regulations for 
the export of chestnuts to the 
United States of America, 167-M. - 
Royal Decree-Daw of 12 June 
1931 providing a reduction of the 
trade tax on anti-parasitic mate- 
rials, 166-M. 

L 

Datvia Daw of 28 May 1931 con- 
cerning paTotection of pLmM, zzp-M* 

• 14^ of pests and. 
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plants the importation of which is 
forbidden, 79-80-M. -Plant diseases 
obser\^ed in 1930, 39-40-M. - 
Legislative and administrative mea- 
sures in the following countries 
Anhalt, see Germany, 206-M. — 
Belgian Congo, 43-M. - Belgium, 

100- M. - Brazil, 27-M. - Bremen, 
see Germany, 97-M. — Brunswick, 
see Germany, 216-21 7-M. - Burma, 
see India, 146-M. - Canada, 218- 

219- M. - Colombia, Republic of, 
207-M. -Cuba., 27-M., 43-M, 145-M. 

- Cyprus, 145-M, 166-M. - Czecho- 
slovakia, 80-M. - Egypt, 145-M. - 
England, 97-ioo-M., 217-218-M. - 
Eritrea, 43-44-M. - Federated Ma- 
lay States, 28-M. - Finland, 146-M. 

- France, 28-M., 58-M., ‘122-M. - 
French Colonies, 58-M., 78-M., 100- 
M. - Germany, 42-M,, 165-M. - 
Hamburg, see Germany, 188-M. - 
India, 10-12-M., 146-M. - Indo- 
china, 78-M, - Italy, 12-M., 28- 
29-M., 44-45-M., 58-55-M., 78-79-M., 
147-M., 166-167-M., 189-M., 207-M., 

220- M. - Latvia, 79-80-M., 220-M. 

- Mandated Territories, see French 
Colonies loo-M. - Mexico, 61 -M., 
122-124-M. - Morocco, 59-61-M., 

101- M. 1 67-168-M. - New Zealand, 
220-M. - Peru, 45-M., 2L20-M. - 
Prussia, see Germany, 21 7-M. - 
Queensland, 165- 166-M. - Reunion 
Island of, 124-M. - Rhodesia, 
168-M. - Saxony, see Germany, 
121-122-M. - Schleswig-Holstein, 
see Germany, 217-M. - Silesia, 
Lower, see Germany, 206-M. - South 
Australia, lo-M. - vSpam, lo-M., 
58-M., i: 22-M., 219-220-M. - Straits 
Settlements, 27-M. ^ Thuringia, 
see Germany, 206-M. - Tripolita- 
nia, 168-M. — Tunis, Regency of, 
168-M. “ Union of South Africa, 
207-M. - Wales, see ^England, 
97-1 00-M. - Western Australia, 
27-M,, 43'M., 218-M. - Mandated 


Territories, see French Colonies, 
1 00-M. 

Lower Silesia, see Germany, 206-M. 

M 

Mauritania, see French West Africa, 
18-M. 

Mauritius : - Notes on insect pests, 
201 -2 02 -M. 

Mexico : -- Presidential Decree of 4 
March 1931 to prevent the introduc- 
tion of new plant diseases in the 
Republic, 122-123-M. - P. D. to pre- 
vent the introduction of Pyrausia 
nuhilalis, 123-124-M. - Regulation 
of 12 December 1930 concerning 
the construction and use of aero- 
planes for the control of diseases 
and pests, 61-M. 

Morocco (French Zone) : - Decree of 
19 February 1931 enumerating 
products which are admitted to 
importation or transit without 
phjdosanitary restrictions, 60-M. - 
D. of 19 February 1931 concerning 
phytosanitary measures for the 
importation and transit of agricul- 
tural and horticultural products, 
59-60-M. — D. of 19 February 1931 
giving regulations the removal 
of plants submitted to treatment 
on entry into the French Zone With- 
in two hours after this treatment has 
been completed, 60-61 -M. — D. of 
27 March 1931 by which plants in 
soil, potato tubers, tomatoes and 
aubergines on their entry must be 
accompanied by a certificate of 
sanitary inspection, 61-M. — 3>. of 
4 April 1931 providing for the con- 
trol of Pectinophofa gog$yfp$eU0 in 
two newly infected districts, lor-IK. 
- D. of 10 June 1931 concseming In- 
formation to be given to purchasers 
of insecticides and fungicides on 
their nature and .composition, 
r67-M. - D. of 12 June 1931 oblig- 
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ing sellers of sulplitir to indicate the 
degree of hneness and the form un- 
der which it is sold, -* r>. of 

12 June 1931 obliging sellers of 
copper salts and preparations with 
a copper or arsenical basis to in- 
dicate the content and the nature 
of the efective component, 167-M, — 
D. of 26 June 1931 establishing 
special gratifications for the tech- 
nical staff engaged in the locust con- 
trol compaign, 

N 

New South Wales Plant diseases, 
202-205-M. 

New Zealand Lycium horridtim 
declared to be a noxious weed in 
the Waitaki County, 220-M. 

Niger, see French West Africa, 18- 
19-M. 

Nigeria Locusia migraioria migra- 
iorioides, 120-121-M. 

P 

Palestine r- Insect pests, 164-M. 

Persia Earias insulana, Eurygas- 
ter iniegficeps and locusts, 8-9-M. 

Peru : - Decree-Law of 14 April 1931 
providing funds for the control of 
Diaphania injiaxious io the olive, 
220-M. — *Resokiclones* of i Decem- 
ber 1930 concerning the West In- 
dian jEruit-fily {Anastrepha f rater- 
cuius), 45-M. - ' Resolucidn ' of 
zi December 1930 prohibiting the 
inaportation of fresh fruits and veg- 
etables horn countries infected by 
Ceraiitis mpitata^ 45-M. 

Pnassia, see Genimay, 217-M. 

Punjab, S6e Iiadia, 39-M., 18S-M. 

Q^en^and : - Order of 14 May 
fixing regulatkins for the 


tion for discovering a method of 
controlling banana thrips, 165- 
166-M. 

R 

Recent Bibliography, 12-16-M,, 29- 
36-M., 45-52-M., 61-68-M., 80-88-M., 
101-112-M., 125-136-M., 147-156-M., 
168-179-M,, 189-196-M., 207-212-M., 
221-22S-M. - (See also the special 
list of authors mentioned under the 
heading ‘ Recent Bibliography ' 
of the Bulletin), 

Reunion (Island of) ; - Govematorial 
Decree of 6 January 1931 allowing 
the importation of sugar cane plants 
under certain conditions, 124-M. 

S 

Sclileswig Holstein, see Germany, 
217-M. 

Scotland : - Plant diseases and pests, 

94-95-M. 

Senegal, see French West Africa, 
19-M. 

Seychelles Coconut pests, 205-M. 

Southern Rhodesia Altemaria leaf 
spot of tobacco, 165-M, - Govern- 
ment Notice of 17 April 1931 pro- 
hibiting the importation of broom 
com derived from sorghum, 168-M. 

South Australia Notice of 22 April 
1930 requiring destruction of nox- 
ious weeds, - Plant pests 

dtiring 1930, 53-H. 

Spain : - ' Orden ' of 21 May 1931 pre- 
scribing a model for the ofilcial 
phytopatholc^cai certificates, 122- 
M. - * O, * of 3 November 1931 
prohibiting the 

ixiom infested 

with the CcAcmSko - 

* ,0, * of ^ Nbmnber tgy% ^^^owing 
frqm c<intinenial 

/ with their 



orden’ of ii October 1930 establish- 
ing the regulations for the exporta- 
tion of citrus fruits, lo-M. - ' R. 
0/ of 26 November 1930 providing 
for the organisation of control 
measures against Lymaniria dispar 
infecting oak plantations, 58-M. 

Straits Settlements Oidium He- 
veac included in the Pest Notifica- 
tion Rule, 1927, 27-M, 

Sudan, see French West Africa, 
19-22-M. 

Switzerland CiiepJiasta wahlhomiana 
parasite of the vine, 205-206-M. - 
Potato wart disease in 1929 and 
1930, 26-17-M. 

T 

Thuringia, see Germany, 206-M. 

Tripolitania *- Governatorial Decree 
of 3 June 1931 regulating the ex- 
portation of potatoes and tomatoes, 
16S-M. 

of:- Decree of 31 
Decemh^ r9^ the ex- 
termination of ^ the 

vineyard of Saint- Joseph de 
168-M, 

Turkey Crop pests during 1930, 
74-75-M. - Natural enemies of Schi~ 
stocerca gregarta and Calliptamus 
ti aliens, .^i-42-M 


U 

Union of South Africa : — Proclama- 
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